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■    Bdsi^^ss  fealth  too  . . . 
demarids  that  you 

WATCH  THE 


WASTE. . . 


LINE 


."^en'the'rTch  gold  pocke"  of^he  REAL  CHICAGO  and  the 

lean    pickings   of   the  outlying  country   there   is   a   dividing   line, 

bevond  which  vou  find  no  pay  dirt. 

On  one  side  is  CHICAGO 

-with  its  FOUR  AND  A  HALF  MILLION   buyers 

—its  ONE  MILLION  buying  homes 

—its    better    than    FIVE    AND    A 

HALF     BILLIONS     of     spendable 

wealth  „ 

—its    FIFTY-FOUR    THOUSAND 

stores    just    around    the    corner  from 

these  million  homes — an  inexhaust- 
ible, easily  worked  market  so  rich  in 
quick  possibilities  that  it  scarcely 
pavs  to  fool  with  anything  else. 
On  the  other  side  what  have  you 
Mostly  empty  miles— just 
iles  to  make  maps  out  of.  To 
match  State  and  Madison,  "the  bus- 
iest corner  in  the  world,"  you  find 
Whosit's  "hot  dog"  stand  and  filling 
station. 

To  match  these  torrents  ot  trattic 
flowing  constantlv  up  and  down 
State  Street— a'/ifl(.?  Sand  Dunes, 
the  Kankakee  swamps,  and  popula- 
tion    thickening    up     only     now    and 


then;  and  when  it  does,  you  find  an  in- 
dependent trading  center,  with  stores 
and  newspapers  and  a  mind  of  its 
own— a  thumb  tack  on  your  sales  map 
that  can  be  approached  locally  far  better 
and  more  cheaply  than  through  any 
Chicago   newspaper.  ^,„^,- 

On  one  side  —  PROFITS,  QUICK 
TURNOVER,  SHORT  SALES  HOPS 
and  a  greedy,  insatiable  appetite  for  your 

On'lhe  other  side-LOSS  and   the  things 
inertia,    long    and 
expensive    lumps    Between   dealers,   few    people   to    sell    to    and 
i't^  dlstnZfon    to    sell    ..,7A-precisely    the    kind    of    picture 
ou    instamly    name  "ScatterviUe     and   turn   with    its   tace 


that    beget   loss:    sparse   population,   turnov 
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Circulation  and  Population 

Co 

ncentrate-^ 

-Alike 

lates 

A.B.C.  report 

f  The  Chicago  Daily 

New 

s   with 

the 

U.   S.    1930   ce 

find 

that: 
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of    the    circula 
ws     is     concent 

ion    of    The    Chicago 
ated     in    the     official 

A. B.C.  40-niile  trading  a 
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of   the  trading 
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The  Daily  News 

trading  area  circula- 
Cook  County. 
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ratio 
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is    the    III 

„sl   highly   conce 

itraled    large    c-rctda- 

i 

—"" 

only 

;„    Chcaln-b,, 

Between  the  Real  CHICAGO  and 
ScatterviUe  there  is  a  dike  against 
red  ink-called  the  WASTE  LINE. 
And,  for  the  sake  of  your  own 
business  health,  stay  on  the  Chicago 
side  of  it. 


Do   you  believe  in   the   law  of  CO- 
INCIDENCE? .      ,     . 
All  right— then  graph  the  circulatioii 
nf     The     Chicago    Daily    News     and 
vou   have   exactly   staked  off   YOUR 
MARKET.                           , 
Or  put   it   the  other  way    round, 
—stake  off  your  market  and  vou  ex- 
actlv    graph    the    circulation    of    Ihe 
Chicago  Daily  News. 
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Sales  Medium 

J.]N  1931,  The  New  Yorker  has  carried  more 
advertising  from  New  York's  great  depart- 
ment stores  and  fine  specialty  shops  than 
it  carried  in  1930. 

Sales  copy,  too. 

The  New  Yorker's  unique  responsiveness  is 
more  at  a  premium  than  ever  with  these 
shrewd  and  exacting  buyers  of  advertising 
which  must  produce  results. 


THE 

NLVYOKKEH 

25    WEST   45th   STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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Fight    for   sales 

on  favorable  fields 


It's  good  sales  strategy  nowadays  to  pick  a  point  on  the  selling 
front  where  possibilities  are  best  for  a  profitable  push.  There 
are  a  couple  of  gilt-edged  reasons  why  Indianapolis  is  an 
uncommonly  inviting  sales  salient  just  now.  By  keeping  its 
feet  on  the  ground  in  1929,  Indianapolis  has  little  to  regret 
in  1931.  For  example,  department  store  sales  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  were  6.7  per  cent  better  in  Indianapolis 
than  in  the  Seventh  Federal  Reserve  district  as  a  whole. 

Then,  IndianapoUs  offers  a  powerful  advertising  medium  of 
large  caUber,  that  repeatedly  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
capture  and  hold  this  sector  singlehanded.  The  News  .  .  . 
habitual  buying  guide  of  more  than  4  out  of  every  5  Indiana- 
polis families  .  .  .  maintains  a  hand-to-hand  relationship  with 
the  family  confidence  and  pocketbook  that  moves  this  market 
to  buy  advertised  merchandise  in  profitable  volume. 

Choose  The  News,  and  sell  the  Indianapolis  Radius  economi- 
cally and  profitably  .  .  .  with  only  one  reasonable  expenditure 
for  advertising  ammunition. 
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EVERYBODY'S 

BUSINESS 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


FLOYD    W.    PARSONS 


An  Employment  Program — ^Attention! 


THE  current  program  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  Plans  and 
Suggestions  (Harry  A.  Wheeler, 
chairman)  is  definite  and  practical. 
It  is  the  outcome  of  a  careful  study  of 
thousands  of  proposals.  It  is  free  of 
complications  and  can  be  applied  im- 
mediately in  any  community  where 
the  citizens  are  able  and  willing  to  con- 
centrate adequate  effort  and  thought  on 
the  problem. 

The  course  of  action  suggested  for 
the  nation  to  follow  in  restoring  pros- 
perity is  clearly  outlined  by  the  fol- 
lowing declarations: 

1.  There  must  be  united  national  ac- 
tion to  encourage  every  American  citi- 
zen now  employed  to  resume  normal 
buying. 

2.  Public  confidence  in  our  financial 
and  credit  structures  must  be  reestab- 
lished. 

3.  Our  bankers  must  assume  a  more 
liberal  and  encouraging  attitude  to- 
ward the  credit  requirements  of  their 
average  customer. 

4.  Each  and  every  employer  should 
make  immediate  surveys  of  conditions 
in  his  own  company  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  ways  and  means  to  spread 
such  work  as  is  available  among  a 
larger  number  of  people. 

5.  An  effort  should  be  made  at  once 
to  get  the  great  army  of  employees 
working  for  the  Federal  government, 
the  various  states  and  the  hundreds  of 
American  towns  and  cities,  to  accept 
their  proportion  of  current  responsibil- 
ity by  sharing  their  hours  of  work  with 
less  fortunate  citizens  who  have  no  em- 
ployment whatever. 

6.  There  should  be  a  speeding  up  in 
the  various  types  of  public  works,  al- 
ready authorized,  and  in  many  cases  al- 
ready appropriated  for. 

7.  Special  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  spread  of  employment 
among  the  so  -  called  white  -  collar 
classes,  which  are  unorganized,  and  as 


a  consequence,  are  suffering  more 
acutely  than  the  average  industrial 
worker. 

8.  In  laying  off  or  hiring  labor, 
preference  should  be  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  be- 
tween equally 
efficient  workers : 
First,  married  men 
with  dependents ; 
second,  single  men 
or  women  with  de- 
pendents; third, 
single  men  or 
women,  above 
school  age,  with- 
o  u  t  dependents, 
and  with  no  other 
means  of  support. 

9.  Each  commu- 
nity should  make 
an  earnest  effort 
to  develop  within 
its  own  limits  the 
utmost  in  emer- 
gency work  for  its 
unemployed. 

10.  Everything 
possible  should  be 
done  to  transfer 
surplus  labor  from 
cities  to  farms  on 
a  work -for -keep, 
or    some    other 

The  important 
opinions  of  this  committee,  which  the 
President  considers  to  be  the  nation's 
most  important  "planning  body,"  may 
be  generally  summed  up  in  this  way: 

The  depression  has  probably  reached 
bottom.  "Normal  buying"  will 
quickly  bring  an  upturn  that  will  gain 
rapidly  in  speed  and  force.  This  is 
true  because  the  margin  between  busi- 
ness volume  depressed  and  business 
volume  normal  is  a  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  the  whole,  just  as 
the  margin  between  independence  and 
poverty  is  not  a  large  sum,  but  only  a 


moderate   sum   beyond   actual   needs. 

The  present  effort  to  promote  em- 
ployment is  based  upon  the  under- 
standing that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
national  situation  and  do  not  have  to 
wait  for  Europe  to  get  on  its  feet. 
While  complete  recovery  must  await 
the  betterment  of  foreign  conditions, 
we  are  only  delaying  business  improve- 
ment in  the  United  States  by  passively 
accepting  our  relation  to  the  interna- 
tional situation  and  in  failing  to  make 
a  concerted,  determined  effort  to  cor- 
rect domestic  conditions. 

It  is  vital  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  to  unfreeze  credit.  Many  com- 
panies are  now  being  forced  to  forego 
contracts  because  of  their  inability  to 
finance  safe  and  sound  imdertakings. 
Retail   merchants   are   unable   to    set 


Bertrand  Zadle 


acceptable    basis, 
conclusions     and 


money  to  increase  inventories  beyond 
day-to-day  requirements.  Even  farm- 
ers who  are  free  of  debt  now  find  it  im- 
possible to  secure  credit  to  permit  the 
purchase  of  stock  for  feeding,  replace- 
ment of  worn-out  equipment,  or  seed 
for  diversification. 

This  discloses  the  urgent  need  for  a 
speedy  broadening  of  the  rediscount 
facilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. Something  must  be  done  to  pre- 
vent a  frightened  public  from  making 
sudden  withdrawals  of  deposits.  New 
credit  cannot  be  safely  released  so  long 
as  the  banks  are  compelled  to  hold 
[Continued  on  page  75'\ 
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1  looked 
where  Vd  of  went  if 


Vd  been  him . . . 
and  there  he  was^^ 


The  Ne 
circulat 
459,106 
months 


.V  York  Herald  Tribune's  total 
on  is  325,432  on  week-days; 
on  Sundays.  (Average  for  six 
ending  September  30,   1931.) 


on't  stop  us  if  you've 
heard  this  one  .  .  . 

It  seems  a  horse  was 
lost.  The  owner  and  his 
men  had  searched  long  but 
futilely.  Then  there  ap- 
peared a  small  boy,  leading 
the  missing  animal.  They 
asked  how  come,  and 
learned  the  horse  had  been 
found  in  a  certain  meadow 
some  distance  from  the 
close-cropped  pastur 
meadow  where  grass  was 
longer  and  clover  more 
luxuriant. 

Said  the  wise  child:  "I 
looked  where  I'd  of  went 
if  I'd  been  him — and  there 
he  was." 


You  haven't  lost  a  horse, 
but  maybe  you're  looking 
for   valuable   prospects   in 


the  New  York  area.  Well, 
think  what  you'd  do  if  you 
were  one  of  these  prospects 
.  .  .  where  you'd  go  if  you 
were  as  free  to  choose, 
financially,  as  so  many  of 
them  are. 

Out  where  suburban  skies 
are  blue.  Out  where  Uje  ojjers 
a  greater  return  on  a  com- 
jortable  income.  That's 
where  you'd  go  —  that's 
where  you'll  find  them.  And 
that's  where  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has  its 
greatest  circulation. 

Nearly  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  families  in  the  New 
York  Market  districts 
where  incomes  average  over 
$5000,  read  the  Herald 
Tribune.  They  like  the  way 
this  newspaper  is  edited — 
believe  in  it — and  respond 
to  the  advertising  it  carries. 
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AlK,  WATER   and  STEAM  for 

Shirts •.•  a..«i  Salt. •  •  and  Cement 


xV  FEW  weeks  ago,  a 
manufacturer  used  a  page  in  POWER  to  ad- 
vertise a  separator  for  cleaning  compressed 
air — freeing  it  of  water,  oil  and  other  foreign 
matter.  Mechanical  equipment,  but  hardly  a 
power  house  item. 

XHIS  page  produced  re- 
sults— dozens  qf  inquiries.  But  the  number  of 
replies  was  not  so  significant  as  the  wide  vari- 
ety of  uses  for  compressed  air  in  which  the 
writers  were  interested.  In  that  single  group 
of  letters  were  inquiries  from  manufacturers 
who  use  air  in  the  production  of 


silverware 

pianos 

fire  extinguishers 

salt 

rubber  goods 

lacquer 

plastic  products 

cement 

photographic  film 


electric  controls 
canned  foods 
cosmetics 
shirts 

bolts  and  nuts 
petroleum 
products 
air  compressors 


— plus  other  letters  from  consulting  engi- 
neers, bankers,  brewers,  insurance  people,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  other  businesses. 

Jli  VERY  once  in  a  while  we 
run  into  an  advertiser  or  agency  who  classes 
the  "power  engineer"  as  a  unique  individual 
with  an  entirely  isolated  set  of  duties,  respon- 


sibilities and  interests — one  whose  thoughts 
and  activities  are  confined  solely  to  such  sub- 
jects as  b.t.u.'s,  k.w.h.'s,  r.p.m.'s  and  b.h.p. 

Actually,  of  course  (as 

most  manufacturers  and  advertising  agencies 
know),  the  power  engineer  is  vitally  interested 
in  every  kind  of  mechanical  equipment  that 
uses  or  supplies  air,  water  or  steam.  Whether 
such  equipment  is  designed  for  use  in  the 
power  house  or  out  in  the  plant,  it  is  tied  in 
with  the  power  services  and  is  a  definite  part 
of  his  job. 


AhE  generation,  trans- 
mission and  application  of  power  cannot  be 
classed  as  an  industry;  it  is  an  integral  and 
essential  part  of  practically  every  important 
industry.  POWER  affords  unparalleled  cover- 
age of  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  power 
services  throughout  industry — coverage  that 
no  manufacturer  of  mechanical  equipment 
can  profitably  neglect. 

J\.  RECENT  survey  inde- 
pendently conducted  by  a  well-known  na- 
tional advertiser  throws  more  interesting  light 
on  this  subject.  Ask  for  the  findings  —  no 
obligation. 


Wherever   power  is   useil    in   «|nantity 

POWER 

is  read 
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Speaking  of 

"ALL  AMERICAS" 

Edward  J.  O'Brien  in  his  17th  Annual 
Selection  of  the  "BEST  SHORT 
STORIES"  of  1931  AQAIN*  ranks 

Cosmopolitan  FIRST 

among  all  monthly  magazines  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
general,  class  or  women's  .  ♦  ♦  in 
publishing  the  greatest  numher  of 

DISTINCTIVE 
SHORT  STORIES 


In  serials,  in  features,  in  illustrations,  as  in  short  stories,  there 
is  no  other  magazine  like  COSMOPOLITAN  —  and  there  is  no 
other  market  like  the  1,700,000  readers  who  match  their  intelli- 
gent choice  of  literature  with  an  equally  intelligent  choice  of 
advertised  products. 


57tli  Street  and  Eightli  Avenue,  New  York 


•First  in  1930,  1929,  1928,  1927,  1926,  1925 


r/ze  Class  Magazine  with  1,700,000  Circulation 


r 


AP^OMA 

Taste,  aroma,  fragrance  ore  no  longer 
elusive  qualities.  Through  rotogravure's 
perfect  reproduction  of  photographs,  such 
qualities  become  vivid  and  dramatic  sales 
features.  Whatever  your  product  and  what- 
ever you  wish  to  say  about  it,  rotogravure 
can  strengthen  the  effect  of  your  words,  be- 
cause of  its  believability  and  reader  interest. 


A 


/gyTHOUSANDSc/TONS 

In  these  days  of  fighting  for  sales  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  manufacturers  of 
beauty  preparations  now  report  production  by  thousands  of  tons.  Twenty-six 
thousand  tons  of  lotions,  twenty-five  of  facial  creams,  fifty  of  cold  cream 
—and  so  on.  Interesting,  too,  is  the  fact  that  this  successful  industry  uses 
pictorial  advertising  and  much  rotogravure,  not  only  in  publications  but  in 
package  enclosures,  booklets  and  direct 
mail  pieces.  Use  rotogravure  for  your 
own  product.  For  every  rotogravure 
use  there  is  a  Kimberly-Clark  paper 
that   will    give    perfect    satisfaction. 
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HERE'S  THE  NICEST  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  IMAGINABLE  FOR 

THE  FAMILY 


JOIN  THE  SMART  SHIPLOAD  of  NICE  PEOPLE  on  the  MOST  POPULAR  NEW  CABIN  LINER 

LAFAYETTE 

FOR  18  PERFECT  DAYS  OF  CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAY  IN  THE  BRILLIANT  WARMTH  of  the  SPANISH  MAIN 
FOR  NOT  TOO  MUCH  MORE  THAN 

^lI-50  a  Jay 


FIGURE  NOW  the  cost 
of  a  so-called  "normal" 
e  lirlstmas — the  high  cost  of 
parties,  of  gifts,  of  extrava- 
gant "unexpecteds"  —  the 
wear-and-tear  on  your  sys- 
tem .  Then  opposite  the  total, 
ask  yourself  what  you'll  have 
in  January,  to  show  for  this 
fearful  outlay — even  if  you 
li\e  through  it.  Then  turn 
\  our  mind  on  what  is  prob- 
ahl  till  nit.  r  (  luistmas  present  you  could 
i;i\L  an  lu— HKludmg  yourself— for  a  very 
modest  cost 

Ele\en  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day  only 
(not  much  more  for  a  very  much  more  luxuri- 
ous accommodation)  it  will  cost  you  for 
eighteen  days  of  heaven!  Can  you  do  as  well 
at  home  anywhere?  You  owe  yourself  the 
holiday  cruise  of  the  Lafayette! 

At  home  in  New  York  in  December  there's 
no  sun-bathed  beach  like  the  beach  of  Nassau 
— where  the  noble  new  motor-liner  Lafayette 
puts  in  three  days  out  of  New  York  (on  De- 
cember 22,  to  be  exact). 


Christmas  Eve — if  you're  one  of  the  smart 
company  aboard  the  Lafayette — you'll  make 
great  drama  of  hanging  up  your  sheerest  net 
stocking  so  Santa  Claus  can  come  down  the 
smokeless  funnel  of  the  ship  to  fill  it— and  in 
the  broad  brilliance  of  a  tropical  Christmas 
forenoon,  you'll  peer  overside  at  the  palms  of 
Kingston  in  Jamaica.  All  Christmas  Day 
you'll  spend  about  the  island — and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  you  may  be  gallantly  toasted  in 
a  planter's  punch. 


Then  up  anchor — and  off  for  Panama — to 
see  the  Canal.  You'll  shop  for  odd  things  in 
Oriental  bazaars  in  Colon,  and  shiver  a  bit  in 
the  mid-summer  sun  at  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
of  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  Buccaneer,  in  Panama 
City. 

And  about  the  time  you  think  the  whole 
idea  was  too  practical  and  perfect  to  be  true, 
you'll  hit  Havana  spang  in  the  mantilla  on 
New  Year's  Eve.  New  Year's  Eve  in  Havana 
—that  Paris  of  the  Indies!  All  New  Year's 


Day  in  Havana  there  will  be  gay  crowds  and 
races,  restaurants  and  vivid  motor  rides  to 
make  you  glad  you  came. 


FOUR  DAYS  later  (January  5)  you're 
back  at  Pier  57 — with  an  enviable  tan, 
a  record  of  delicious  meals  such  as  you  never 
ate  west  of  France,  a  string  of  new  and  worth- 
while and  durable  friends,  and  (best  of  all)  a 
gay  and  beautiful  panorama  in  your  mind  and 
heart  which  nothing  can  ever  take  away. 

So  let  the  French  Line  enroll  you — all  of 
you — now  for  this  perfect  Christmas-in-your- 
home-at-sea.  You  can  be  sure  that  no  hosts 
could  make  you  so  completely  comfortable  as 
these  ingenious  French  Line  folk — a  bath  or 
shower  in  every  cabin — controlled  ventilation 
for  every  temperature — far-reaching  sports- 
deck-space — and  a  steady  program  of  diver- 
sion which  never  intrudes  and  alwavs  amuses. 
The  early  roster  already  looks  like  the  mem- 
bership of  a  nice  country-club. 

Send  this  coupon  now  and  we'll  forward  the 
precise  information  to  you  at  once. 


FREN 

CH 

LINE 

19  STATE  STREET 

New  York 

City 

Pie 
We 

^I 

send 
ndies 

me  fur 
Cruise 

ther  information  on  th 
of  the  M.  S.  Lafayett 

= 
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RADIO 

ADVERTISERS 


There  is  a  gold  mine  of  valuable  infor- 
mation for  you  in  the  current  issue  of 
Radio  Advertising. 

In  this  publication  you  have  before  you 
the  latest  available  complete  and  accu- 
rate information  about  all  stations  that 
sell  time  on  the  air. 

Wavelength,  operating  power,  station 
and  talent  charges,  chain  affiliations, 
mechanical  program  facilities  and  doz- 
ens of  other  items  of  helpful  data  are 
shown.  And  it's  all  in  easy-to-find  and 
concise  form. 

Subscription,  $10.00  per  year.  Published 
Monthly  with  supplementary  data  be- 
tween issues. 

Specimen  pages  and  further  information 
will  be  cheerfully  sent  for  the  asking. 

D    D 
D 

RADIO  ADVERTISING 

536  Lake  Shore  Drive 
CHICAGO 
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Investment  Capital 

An  Index 


of 


One  of  the  best  indices  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  state's  people  is  the 
purchase  of  securities  in  small  quan- 
tities by  a  large  number  of  individu- 
als.   Nowhere  in  the  nation,   per- 

Pr n<hPritV  v^''  ^^^his  better  shown  than  in 
L  I  U^jJC'l  Ivy  Vermont.  Here,  where  most  securi- 
ties are  bought  bv  persons  investing 
from  $1,000  to  $10,000  annually,  the 
total  purchased  from  licensed  in- 
\esting  companies  has  steadily  risen 
from  year  to  year. 

Each  of  the  last  eight  years  has 
shown  over  $30,000,000  in  purchases 
by  Vermont  investors  from  licensed 
investment  houses.  Even  in  1930  the 
total  equalled  $30,997,000. 

The  essential  ability  of  the  Ver- 
mont market  to  absorb  more  goods, 
in  addition  to  its  present  annual 
purchases,  needs  no  better  demon- 
stration than  this  index  of  prosper- 
ity: the  investments  actually  made, 
year  after  year.  Very  wealthy  in- 
vestors, whose  large  purchases 
might  unduly  swell  a  total  figure, 
are  noticeably  absent.  In  other 
words,  Vermonters  are  uniformly 
properous  and  able  to  purchase  the 
necessities  and  luxuries  you  have  to 
offer. 


Vermont  Allied  Dailies 

BARRE  TIMES  BURLINGTON  FREE  PRESS 

BENNINGTON  BANNER  RUTLAND  HERALD 

BRATTLEBORO  REFORMER  ST.  JOHNSBURY  CALEDONIAN-RECORD 
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THE   ARCHITECTURAL 

FORUM 

COMPETITION 
$i,ioo  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

FIRST  PRIZE $500 

SECOND  PRIZE 150 

THIRD  PRIZE 100 

FIVE  HONORABLE  MENTIONS    .    each       50 


Purpose 


THE  policy  of  The  Architectural  Forum  has  always  been  to  present 
a  publication  which  reflects  physically  as  well  as  editorially  the 
exacting  standards  of  the  architectural  profession.  To  this  end  the 
collaboration  of  designers  and  typographers  has  frequently  been  employed. 
At  this  time  it  is  felt  that  an  opportunity  should  be  given  to  all  those 
interested  in  the  art  of  printing,  design  or  architecture,  to  express  their 
ideas  in  graphic  form. 

The  Architectural  Forum  therefore  inaugurates  the  first  competition  of 
this  kind  in  the  field  of  architectural  publishing. 

The  purpose  of  the  competition  is  the  determination  of  a  magazine  format 
which  most  effectively  expresses  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  distinguished 
profession  The  Architectural  Forum  is  privileged  to  serve. 
The  designs  of  magazine  pages  should  have  the  same  essential  qualities 
that  characterize  good  architecture,  appropriateness  to  function,  logic 
in  arrangement,  beauty  of  composition,  simplicity,  directness,  character 
and  distinction. 

It  is  further  intended  that  the  competition  will  be  a  stimulus  to  the 
art  of  magazine  making  and  that  it  will  create  a  more  widespread  and 
active  interest  in  design  and  typography  as  applied  to  publishing. 
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The  members  of  the  jury  are  leaders  in  the  field  of  architecture,  typo- 
graphy, design  and  publishing. 


Chairman  of  the  Jury: 

FREDERICK  C.  KENDALL 
Editor  of  Advertising  Arts 

Architects: 

PAUL  PHILIPPE  CRET 

RALPH  T.  WALKER 

Designers  and  Typographers: 

FRED  GOUDY 

GUSTAV  JENSEN 

Publishing  and  Advertising  Authorities: 

EARNEST  ELMO  CALKINS 

HEYWORTH  CAMPBELL 


The  Architectural  Forum  competition  is  open  to  all  architects,  typo- 
graphers, artists,  draftsmen  and  designers  as  individuals,  firms  or  in 
collaboration. 

All  material  must  be  sent  by  first-class  mail,  addressed  to  Competition 
Secretary,  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  FORUM,  iio  East  4ind  Street,  New  York, 
and  must  bear  a  postmark  not  later  than  December  31,  193 1. 


The  final  judgment  will  be  held  within  ten  days  of  the  above  date  and 
prize  winners  will  be  notified  immediately  thereafter.  Names  of  the 
prize  winners  will  be  announced  in  the  February  issue  of  The  Architec- 
tural Forum.  In  case  of  a  tie  for  any  prize  the  competitors  involved 
will  each  receive  the  full  amount  of  said  prize. 


For  competition  instructions  address  Competition  Secretary, 
The  Architectural  Forum,  220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York. 


The  Jury 


\ 


Who 
May 
Compete 

Closing 
Date 


Final 
Judgment 
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This  2  Color  Ad  Beat 

this  4  Color  Ad 


yet  cost 
47%  less! 

The  ad  above,  appearing  in  2  colors  in 
Liberty,  was  read  by  more  people  than 
the  same  ad  in  4  colors  in  Weekly  A  .  .  . 
b//t  the  Liberty  ad  cost  ^y%  less! 

If  you  saw  these  ads  when  they  ran,  you  noticed  only  two 
differences: 

1.  Ad  A  ran  in  two  colors — Ad  B  ran  in  four. 

2.  Ad  A  ran  in  LIBERTY  (with  its  smaller- 
size  page)— 

Ad  B  ran  in  weekly  A,  with  its  larger  "con- 
ventional" page  size. 
But  if  you  could  have  been  in  homes  where  these  ads  had 
a  chance  to  do  their  work,  you  would  have  found  two 
more  differences: 

1.  Ad  A  was  seen  by  as  many  people  per  1,000 
circulation — and  read  by  more  . . . 

2.  And  Ad  A  did  its  job  at  a  cost  of  47%  less 
—  on  the  bread-and-butter  basis  of  readers 
actually  reached! 

Now  those  are  strong  statements.  They  call  for  proof  So 
go  back  with  us  to  the  beginning  and  get  the  whole  story. 

A  Modern  Publishing  Formula 
LIBERTY,  as  you  know,  was  planned  to  be  an  advertising 
medium. 


Bau  Park  or  Buu  Ring  . .  .the  «!!nT^^ 


Ad  B— 4  colors-in  Another  Weekly. 

1 .  Planned  around  newsy,  concise,  swift-moving 
stories  and  features  by  artists  and  writers  close 
to  the  pulse  of  our  changing  times. 

2.  Given  whole  family  appeal,  in  recognition 
of  women's  interest  in  things  outside  the 
kitchen,  and  to  provide  men  and  women 
readership  at  the  cost  of  one  advertisement. 

3.  Laid  out  with  every  editorial  feature  complete 
— no  buried  run-overs — to  put  every  adver- 
tisement next  to  reading  matter. 

4.  Made  compact  in  size,  easy  to  handle  and 
easy  to  see. 

5.  Built  for  99%  single-copy  circulation,  bought 
only  when  wanted. 

When  LIBERTY'S  new  owners  took  charge  last  April, 
they  sought  a  way  to  prove  that  these  ideas  had  worked. 
They  called  on  Dr.  George  Gallup,  professor  of  Advertising 

Liberty 
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and  Journalism  at  Northwestern  University.  They  invited 
the  A.N.A.  to  act  as  referee. 

Dr.  Gallup  suggested  this  plan:  Investigators  would  visit  six 
cities :  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Greensboro,  N.  C; 
Columbus,  Ohio.;  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
They  would  cart)'  current  copies  of  the  four  leading  mass 
magazines.  They  would  push  doorbells — 15,000  of  them. 
And  wherever  they  found  a  current  copy  of  any  one  of 
these  four  publications— rhey  would  leaf  through  it,  page  by 
page,  and  check  off  what  had  been  seen,  and  what  had  been 
read,  both  editorial  and  advertising  matter. 

Some  Surprising  Figures 
They  found,  all  told,  over  3,000  homes  where  there  were 
current  copies  of  one  or  more  of  the  four  mass  weeklies. 
And  after  talks  with  members  of  those  households  they 
discovered  this  fact: 

On  the  basis  ofequal  circulation  units — say  1,000 

copies — the  average  page  ad  in  LIBERTY  is  re- 
membered as  having  been  seen  by 

73%  more  women  and  ^2%  more  men  than  the 

average  page  in  Magazine  A 

33°o  more  women  and  l'b%  more  men  than  the 

average  page  in  magazine  B 

153>  more  women  and  85%  more  men  than  the 

average  page  in  magazine  C 
But  that  is  not  all.  LIBERTY'S  page  costs— like  com- 
modity prices  in  general  but  unlike  most  advertising  rates — 
have  dropped  35%  in  the  past  4  years.  So  in  terms  of  per- 
sons seeing  your  advertisement  (which  is  what  you  buy  space 
to  accomplish)  every  dollar  you  invest  in  LIBERTY  at  page 
rates  buys  the  attention  of: 

168%  more  women  and  107%  more  men  than  it 

does  in  Magazine  A 

77%  more  women  and  54%  more  men  than  it 

does  in  Magazine  B 

188%  more  women  and  109%  more  men  than  it 

does  in  Magazine  C 

What  the  Gallup  Tests  Prove 
Now,  with  prices  foryourproduct  falling,  as  well  asunit  sales... 
With  advertising  appropriations  coming  out  of  profit  mar- 
gins, if  they  come  at  all . . .  With  salesmen  and  dealers  taking 
their  cues  from  your  courage  and  aggressiveness  in  keeping 
up  your  advertising... It  is  important  not  merely  to  adver- 
tise, but  to  advertise  efficiently! 

It's  important,  not  only  to  have  good  copy,  but  to  put 
it  where  it  has  the  best  chance  of  working. 

Dr.  Gallup's  work  is  proof  that  LIBERTY  makes  your 
advertising  dollar  reach  54%  to  188%  more  people. 

It's  proof  that  your  space  buyer  has  something  to  sa'y  about 
the  effectiveness  of  your  advertising,  as  well  as  your  copy- 
writer. And  it  proves — in  passing — just  how  far-sighted  Coca- 
Cola  was  when  it  put  LIBER'TY  on  its  list  eight  years  ago 
—and  kept  it  there. 

Write  for  the  Gallup  Report 
We  have  the  complete  story  of  Dr.  Gallup's  survey  — a  far 
more  complete  story  than  we  can  give  here— ready  to  put 
before  you. 

It  presents,  for  the  first  time,  facts  on  reader  interest  in 
terms  of  what  was  actually  seen  and  what  was  actually  read. 
It  has  been  broken  down  to  give  you  the  answer  to  almost  any 
sort  of  a  question  you  may  have  to  ask  about  it.  A  copy  will 
be  delivered  promptly  by  a  LIBERTY  representative  to  ex- 
ecutives of  advertisers  and  advertising  agents.  LIBERTY, 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Actual  READERS-per-page- Advertisement 
that  your  dollar  will  buy: 
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CVERY copy  of  LIBERTY 
Ci  that  got!  into  the  "Over 
$5,000  "  group  gets  there  be- 
cause it's  wanted  there  .  .  . 
The  14%  0/ LIBERTY'S 
circulation  found  in  the 
''Over S^,ooo" group  itiljere 


Gallup 


tests. ilpliro\imalt 
nunihit  of  ptr'.Qtii  in  this 
group  rertteinherej  having 
seen  the  average  advertising 
page  in  LIBERTY  as  in  any 
of  the  other  weeklies,  which, 
largely  through  subscription 
mailings,  pla 


fthei 


These  are  some  Advertisers  tvho  are  getting 
more  for  their  money  hy  using  Liberty: 


AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR 

CORP. 
AMERICAN  TEL.  &  TEL.  CO. 
AMERICAN  TOBACCO  CO. 
AXTON-FISHER  TOBACCO  CO. 
B.  V.  D.  CO. 
BARBASOL  CO. 
BAUER  &  BLACK 
BEECHNUT  PACKING  CO. 
BORDEN  CO. 
BRISTOL-MYERS  CO. 
BROWN  &  WILLIAMSON 

TOBACCO  CO. 
BUICK  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 
CANADA  DRY  GINGER  ALE  CO. 
CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 
CHEVROLET  MOTOR  CO. 
CHI.,  MIL.,  ST.  PAUL  &  PAC.  R.R. 
CHRYSLER  MOTORS  CORP. 
CLUETT-PEABODY  &  CO. 
COCA-COLA  CO. 
COLUMBIA  PICTURES  CORP. 
COTY,  INC. 

CROSLEY  RADIO  CORP. 
R.  B.  DAVIS  CO. 
JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
LiNCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 
ETHYL  GASOLINE  CORP. 
EX-LAX,  INC. 

FLORIDA  CITRUS  EXCHANGE 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO., 

PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO., 

RADIOS 
GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 
ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 

INSTITUTE 
HEWES  &  POTTER 
HINZE  AMBROSIA,  INC. 
CHAS.  E.  HIRES  CO. 


HOUBIGANT,  INC. 
INDIAN  REFINING  CO. 
INTERNATIONAL  MERCANTILE 

MARINE 
JANTZEN  KNITTING  MILLS 
JOHNSON  &  JOHNSON 
KELLOGG  CO. 
KOLYNOS  CO. 
KRESS  &  OWEN  CO. 
LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  CO. 
LARUS  &  BROS.  CO. 
LEVER  BROS.  CO. 
LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO 

CO. 
MENNEN  CO. 
PHILIP  MORRIS  &  CO. 
NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  CO. 
NORW  ICH  PHARMACAL  CO. 
NYAL  COMPANY 
OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 
PARKER  PEN  CO. 
PEPSODENT  CO. 
POMPEIAN  CO.,  INC. 
RCA  VICTOR  CORP. 
R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 
SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 
A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 
STANCO,  INC. 
A.  STEIN  &  CO. 
TEXAS  CO. 

VAPO  CRESOLENE  CO. 
VELDOWN  COMPANY,  INC. 
WANDER  CO. 


L.  E.  WATERMAN  CO. 
R.  L.  WATKINS  CO. 
WESTERN  CLOCK  CO. 
W.  F.  YOUNG  CO. 
ZONITE  PRODUCTS  CORP. 


. . .  AMERICA'S  ^est  Read  Weekly 
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Only  1/5  of  a  Cent* 
per  Family 

and  No  Waste ! 


■^  Based    on    page    rale 
1,250,000 

Page  $2,500 

2  columns  1,750 
1  column  875 
4-color8  4,375 
Line  rate         6.75 


The  HOME 

The  NEW  MOVIE 

The  niustrated  LOVE 

The  Illustrated  DETECTIVE 


CONCENTRATED  CIRCULATION  ...  in 
the  1204  profitable  markets  only,  the  mar- 
kets where  75%  of  all  retail  buying  is  done. 

SHOPPING  WOMEN  CIRCULATION  .  .  . 
with  over  1,250,000  copies  purchased  in 
the  1204  tested  key  markets  every  month. 

VOLUNTARY    CIRCULATION    .    .    . 

every  copy  purchased  by  deliberate  choice, 
because    of    the    intense    editorial    appeal. 

UNUSUALLY  PRODUCTIVE  CIRCULATION 

because  of  the  foregoing  facts. 

SKILLFULLY  MERCHANDISED  to  be  of 
greatest  value  at  lowest  cost,  it  is  a  circulation 
scientifically  distributed  and  reSidy  to  serve 
efficiently  in  times  like  these.  Look  to  Tower 
Magazines  when  your  advertising  expenditure, 
like  all  other  business  endeavor,  must  work 
harder  and  more  effectively  at  lowest  cost. 


TOWER  MAGAZINES,  Inc. 

55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
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Everybody's  Business 

3 

Floyd  r.  Parsons 

r\ 

Space  Buying  Today  and  Twenty  Years  Ago 

17 

jrL 

Ernest  I.  Mitchell 

^m^ 

Coaxing  Confidence  Out  of  Its  Storm  Cellar 

19 

mWw 

Roy  Sheldon 

^mJI^ 

How  Can  Agencies  Trade  Service  to  Avoid  Branch  Expense? 

20 

^"^nv 

Lynn   W.   Ellis 

^h  M 

"I  Got  a  Raw  Deal" 

21 

■I^P 

M.  L.  Wilson 

m^m 

Industrial  Selling  In  the  Next  Decade 

22 

Jj^ 

W.  B.  Spooner,  Jr. 

DrawlDE   by  Karl   Prlnz 

Our  Peeled  Eye  Dept. 

23 

Looking  Over  the  Stone  Proofs, 

Advertising's  Part  In  Chicago's  1933  Exposition 

24 

We  See 

D.  H.  Matson 

A  shameless  bit  of  propa- 
ganda, p.   17.     Read  it  and  let 

On  the  Other  Hand- 

24 

us  know  if  you  don't  think  we're 

Percy  Atkinson 

right  in  what  we  say  there. 

Customer  Loyalty  Isn't  What  It  Used  to  Be 

27 

A  constructive  wallop  by  Roy 

Ben   Flood 

Sheldon,  of  Calkins  &  Holden, 
"Coaxing   Confidence   Out  of   Its 

How  Business  Can  Regain  Public  Confidence 

Frank  W.  Farnsworth 

28 

Storm  Cellar,"  p.  19. 

A  word  of  advice  to  men  look- 

Editorial 

29 

ing  for  a  job,  by  M.  L.  Wilson, 
p.  21. 

A  resume  of  "economic  plans" 

To  Sell,  Perhaps,  You  Must  First  "Unsell" 

30 

Marsh  K.  Powers 

that  have  been  proposed   (p.  44), 

Putting  It  Up  to  the  Automobile  Industry 

34 

and  a  new  one  offered  by  an  old- 
timer,  Frank  Farnsworth,  p.  28. 

Carl  Ackerman 

The  European  Letter 

38 

More  of  Lynn  Ellis'  practical 
dope  for  executives  of   advertis- 

Amos  State 

ing  agencies,  big  and  little,  p.  20. 

Selling  Shorts 

40 

What    a   "sales   audit"    in    in- 

Burford Larimer 

dustrial  marketing  means,  W.  B. 

The  8-pt.  Page 

42 

Spooner,  p.  22. 

Odds  Bodkins 

—As  well  as  a  host  of  "shorts," 

Radio  for  the  Advertiser 

56 

useful,  amusing,  maddening,  in- 
formative— the  kind  that  are  as- 

Edgar H.  Felix 

similated  as  easily  as  a  glass  of 

The  News  Digest 

70 

Coca    Cola. 
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IN  1915  when  an  automobile  looked  like  this,  The 
Sun  published  more  display  Automobile  Advertising 
than  any  other  New  York  evening  newspaper. 


TODAY  when  automobiles  look  like  this,  The  Sun 
continues  to  publish  more  display  Automobile  Adver- 
tising than  any  other  New  York  evening  newspaper. 

FOR     YEARS,     A     POWERFUL     SALES     PRODUCER     IN     NEW     YORK 
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Space  Buying  Today  and  Twenty 
Years  Ago 

Do  We  Properly  Realize  What  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
Has  Done  for  Advertising? 

ERNEST    I.    MITCHELL 

President,  Mitchell-Faust-Dickson  &   Wieland,  Inc.,  Chicago 


THOSE  of  us 
who  were 
actively  en- 
gaged in  the  adver- 
tising  business 
twenty  years  ago 
have  almost  for- 
gotten the  chaotic- 
conditions  which 
then  existed  in 
publishers'  circu- 
lations and  rates. 
Twenty  years 
ago  it  was  a  very 
difficult  and  costly 
matter  for  ad- 
vertising agencies 
or  advertisers  to 
buy  publication 
space  intelligently. 
There  was  no  stand- 
ardized method  of 
circulation  veri- 
fication. Some 
publishers  f  u  r  - 
nished  postoffice 
receipts  as  evi- 
dence of  circula- 
tion; others  sworn 
statements,  print 
orders,  printers' 
bills;    a  few  sup- 


Doa't  read  this  article  if  you  are  afraid  of  reading  propaganda.  For 
it  is  that,  pure  and  simple,  propaganda  for  an  organization  which  we 
think  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  raise  the  standards  of  adver- 
tising, the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  Audit  Bureau  undoubtedly  has  its  failings,  but  they  are  failings 
in  practice,  not  in  basic  theory.  The  latter  is  sound — the  soundest 
thing  in  advertising.  The  Bureau  is  a  cooperative,  non-profit  organi- 
zation, set  up  to  serve  advertisers,  agencies  and  publishers  alike, 
interested  in  the  problems  of  each  but  not  interested  in  making  money 
from  any.   It  should  be  supported  by  all. 

We  do  not  believe  the  Audit  Bureau  is  properly  appreciated.  That 
is  why  we  are  giving  prominence  to  this  article. — The  Editors. 


plied  circulation 
statements  p  r  e  - 
pared  by  certified 
public  account- 
ants. Worst  of  all, 
most  publishers 
furnished  state- 
ments  without  ade- 
quate proof  of  ac- 
curacy. 

There  was  no 
commonly  accept- 
ed definition  of 
what  constituted  a 
"paid  subscrip- 
tion." There  were 
no  auditable  facts 
disclosing  whether 
or  not  a  premium 
had  been  ofFered  to 
secure  the  sub- 
scription, and  if 
so,  the  value  of  it. 
There  was  no  evi- 
dence  shown 
whether  subscrip- 
tions secured  by  an 
agent  were  paid  for 
by  the  subscriber. 

There  was  no 
semblance  of 
standardized  rates 
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for  advertising  space  in  publications. 
It  was  largely  a  question  of  making  an 
offer  way  below  so-called  card  rates, 
not -knowing  just  what  the  bottom  was. 
It  required  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  to  negotiate  with  publishers  be- 
cause there  was  always  the  fear  that 
someone  else  was  getting  a  lower  rate. 
One  prominent  agency  executive  re- 
cently made  the  statement  that  in  those 
days  it  required  more  time  of  his  or- 
ganization to  negotiate  for  the  purchase 
of  publication  space  for  his  clients  than 
it  did  to  service  the  accounts.  He  puts 
it  conservatively. 

The  mailing  piece  of  a  typical 
agency  of  that  day  reads:  "The  get- 
ting of  low  rates  is  a  matter  of  'dicker' 
• — always  has  been — always  will  be. 
We  can  dicker  as  well  as  anybody — 
better  than  most." 

It  seems  that  conditions  have  to  get 
bad  before  really  radical  and  bene- 
ficial reforms  can  take  place.  Witness 
the  recent  formation  of  the  bank  credit 
stablization  machinery. 

There  is  a  close  analogy  between 
the  principle  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  and  of  the  National  Credit 
Corporation.  Both  are  founded  on 
the  cooperative,  non-profit  principle. 
Both  give  up  a  measure  of  private  in- 


Ernest  I.  Mitchell 
"Business  has  no  better  example  of 
the  successful  operation  of  a  regula- 
tory body  set  up  without  govern- 
mental or  public  compulsion  by 
those  inside  an  industry  to  improve 
conditions  in  that  industry." 

• 
terest  for  the  sake  of  a  wider  public 
interest.      Both   were   founded   to   im- 
prove conditions  in  an  entire  industry, 
nay   in   our   entire   economic   system. 


For  without  the  Audit  Bureau,  adver- 
tising could  never  have  grown  to  be 
the  economic   force  it  is. 

The  establishment  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
■present  era  of  known  circulation 
quantities.  The  chaos  and  uncertainty 
that  once  surrounded  the  buying  of 
space  insofar  as  related  to  circula- 
tions have  given  way  to  safety  and  cer- 
tainty. The  Bureau  has  revolutionized 
and  standardized  space-buying.  Bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  investments  in  ad- 
vertising space  have  been  safeguarded 
and  made  more  resultful  because  of  the 
Bureau's  work. 

Twenty  years  ago  something  had  to 
be  done  to  verify  circulation  claims 
or  the  growth  of  the  advertising  busi- 
ness would  have  been  seriously  jeop- 
ardized. The  problem  was  compli- 
cated because  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  cost  to  verify  circula- 
tions should  be  borne  by  the  publish- 
ers, but  controlled  by  advertisers.  It 
can  be  readily  seen  that  if  the  audit- 
ing and  verification  of  circulations 
was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  sellers  of 
space  — ■  the  publishers  —  advertisers 
could  not  have  the  same  confidence  in 
the  work  as  they  would  have  if  the 
{Continued  on  page  501 


Wheat  Up-What  It  May  Mean 


JAMES    M.    CAMPBELL 


MONDAY,  Oct.  5,  December  wheat  sold  in  Chi- 
cago at  the  all-time  low  price  of  44%  cents 
a  bushel.  Farmers  in  the  grain-growing 
states  were  in  the  depths  of  despair. 

Saturday,  Oct.  31,  December  wheat  touched  611/^ 
cents  a  bushel — an  advance  of  16%  cents  or  ap- 
proximately 38%.  That  night,  in  many  a  little 
Western  and  Southwestern  town,  bands  blared,  there 
were  torchlight  processions  and  the  people  danced 
in  the  streets. 

What  happened,  it  appears,  was  this :  Some  time 
between  Oct.  5  and  31  a  few  men,  better  informed 
than  most,  discovered  that  the  world  supply  of  wheat 
was  not  nearly  as  big  as  had  been  believed.  Whm 
that  knowledge  became  general,  prices  soared.  In 
the  opinion  of  men  well  qualified  to  judge,  they  will 
continue  to  rise  steadily.  Conceivably,  by  the  first 
of  January,  March  wheat  will  bring  $1  a  bushel  and 
May  an  even  higher  price. 

What  will  that  mean? 

It  will  mean  vastly  increased  revenues  for  the 
grain-carrying  railroads  of  the  West  and  Southwest. 


Those  railroads  will  be  taxed  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacity  to  handle  the  tens  of  thousands  of  cars  of 
wheat  which  will  move  eastward.  Not  only  that,  they 
will  get  a  "two-way"  haul,  because  the  cars  which 
are  now  being  sent  West  empty  will  be  loaded,  for 
farmers  will  have,  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  two 
years,  money  to  buy  what  they  need.  It  will  mean 
that  the  frozen  assets  of  scores,  nay,  hundreds  of 
banks  will  be  thawed  out.  It  will  mean  that  mer- 
chants will  buy,  as  they  are  not  now  doing;  travel- 
ing salesmen  will  once  more  go  on  the  road;  hotels 
will  be  filled;  makers  of  farm  machinery  will  re- 
ceive a  new  lease  of  life;  orders  for  goods  will  pour 
into  the  mail-order  houses;  the  demand  for  auto- 
mobiles will  show  a  sharp  upward  turn;  many  a 
now-idle  factory  will  commence  to  hum. 

All  these  things  and  more,  "dollar  wheat"  will 
do.  It  will  add  enormously  to  the  well-being  of  a 
third  of  our  population. 

It  may  be  that  this  spectacular  advance  in  the 
price  of  wheat  will  mark  the  "turn"  in  our  affairs. 
We  sincerely  hope  so. 
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Coaxing  Confidence  Out  of 
Its  Storm  Cellar 


H 


Turning  the  Tide  from  Savings  Bank  to  Marketplace 

ROY   SHELDON 
Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  I^etv  York 


OW  is  business 

going  to  halt  the 

procession  of  con- 
sumers that  are  passing 
up  all  the  attractive  store 
windows  on  their  way  to 
the  savings  banks? 
There  is  a  good 
deal  of  hush-hush 
statement  that 
many  of  our  larg- 
est inventive  busi- 
nesses have  fin- 
ished models  of 
new  machines  and  improved  devices 
all  ready  to  go  into  mass  production 
tvhen  buying  begins.  They  are  holding 
them  off  the  market  until  somebody 
else  starts  the  comeback.  If  this  is 
true,  more  power  to  Walter  P.  Chrys- 
ler for  his  courageous  new  Plymouth. 
And  also  more  power  to  Lofts,  who 
decided  that  the  only  way  out  of  a  sea 
of  red  ink  for  their  business  was  to 
spend  more  money,  and  to  create  con- 
fidence in  their  product.  Their  exten- 
sive advertising  talked  straight  to  the 
consumer,  in  terms  the  consumer  could 
understand.  They  increased  the  cost 
of  production  without  raising  the  price 
of  their  candies.  In  May,  1930,  before 
putting  this  program  into  effect  the 
business  lost  $60,000  every  month.  Af- 
ter 4  months  they  were  out  of  the  red 
and  making  a  profit! 

Childs  offers  all  you  can  eat  for  the 
price  of  a  meal,  and  the  public  re- 
sponds immediately.  Thompson's  re- 
establish pre-war  prices  with  pie  a  la 
mode  at  10  cents  and  an  egg  sandwich 
for  a  nickel.  The  American  Coffee 
Company  offered  to  help  the  American 
home-maker  brew  a  more  satisfactory 
cup  of  coffee.  They  invite  her  to  try 
all  brands  to  find  out  which  flavor  of 
coffee  she  likes  best.  Through  their 
distribution  in  the  A  &  P  stores  they 
offer  to  grind  her  coffee  to  fit  the 
method  of  preparation  she  prefers; 
fine  for  drip,  medium  for  percolator, 
coarse  for  pot.  They  offer  the  con- 
sumer greater  service,  and  they  invite 


her  confidence  not  only  in  their  three 
brands  but  in  coffee  as  a  pleasant  part 
of  her  life.  Her  response  has  been 
tremendous.  The  increase  alone  in 
sales  of  the  three  brands  of  the  com- 
pany amounted  to  48,850,000  pounds 
last  year  over  the  previous  year. 

In  each  of  these  cases  integrity  and 
honesty  furnishes  the  solid  foundation 
for  action.  Action  in  terms  of  talking 
straight  to  the  consumer,  of  offering 
the  public  a  guaranteed  article  as  a 
basis  for  renewed  confidence.  Loft's 
created  a  reputation  for  absolute  hon- 
esty in  short  order.  The  other  busi- 
nesses made  the  good  will  asset  built 
up  over  a  period  of  years  get  into  ac- 
tion and  attract  new  business  by  bring- 
ing their  thinking  up  to  the  minute. 
They  did  not  put  their  tail  between 
their  legs,  take  the  label  off  their  goods 
and  run  around  to  the  back  door  to 
peddle  it  at  the  bargain  counter. 

Bon  Ami,  which  in  40  years  has 
never  indulged  in  price-cutting  or 
special  "deals,"  put  out  a  magnificent 
new  package  styled  in  gold  and  black 
for  the  bathroom.  Bon  Ami  has  no 
retail  salesmen,  but  depends  on  na- 
tion-wide advertising  to  tell  its  story 
to  the  public. 

Macy's  scorned  the  fine-optimism- 
with-a-false-bottom  policy  and  talked 
about  the  depression  in  72-point  type, 
showed  the  graphs  of  commodity 
prices  in  its  street  windows  in  terms 
the  passerby  could  understand  .  .  .  and 
improved  the  number  of  its  sales  by 


42%,  while  its  dollar  totals  registered 
a  large  increase. 

There  are  lots  of  excellent  reputa- 
tions lying  idle  in  America  today. 
Many  a  good  name  is  frozen  because 
the  advertising  appropriation  has  been 
suspended.  It  is  not  the  public  alone 
which  has  lost  or  mislaid  its  confi- 
dence. Business — aggressive,  optimis- 
tic, pyramiding  American  business — 
has  drawn  in  its  horns,  pulled  down 
the  shades,  put  the  bureau  against  the 
door,  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  the 
storm  to  pass.  And  for  somebody  else 
to  come  out  with  the  new  product. 

It  has  taken  time  to  formulate  the 
extent  of  our  savings;  time  to  reduce 
inventories;  time  to  wear  out  clothes 
and  equipment.  But  it  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
all  need  things,  as  we  haven't  needed 
them  for  ten  years.  The  American 
public  has  worn  out  its  shoes,  some  of 
us  looking  for  jobs  and  most  of  us 
hot-footing  after  our  share  of  a  re- 
duced volume  of  orders.  As  a  result 
the  shoe  business  is  climbing  steadily 
up  the  ladder,  taking  hides  and  other 
things  with  it.  Barns  and  bungalows, 
garages  and  Georgian  mansions  are 
peeling  and  scaling.  The  surface  of 
millions  of  wooden  buildings  needs  to 
be  saved.  Suits  and  shirts  are  thread- 
bare. Hats  show  their  1929  vintage; 
roofs  and  umbrellas  are  beginning  to 
leak;  luggage  and  limousines  are 
dented  all  around  us.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread need  for  necessity  buying,  and 
there  is  money  available  for  spending. 

Just  who  has  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Whether  it  is  the  rich,  the  poor,  or  the 
moderately  well-off  who  contributed 
most  to  increasing  the  nation's  savings 
more  in  the  last  six  months  than  in 
any  former  year,  we  do  not  know — nor 
need  we.  Advertising  reaches  all  in- 
come brackets,  and  if  confidence  can  be 
restored  it  will  spread  throughout  the 
whole  population. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is,  how  can 
confidence  be  coaxed  out  of  its  storm 
cellar?  It  can't  be  driven  out,  smoked 
out,  bombasted  out,  or  presidentially 
proclaimed  out.  False  fronts  and 
stuffed  shirts  have  tried  the  grandilo- 
quent and  the  resounding  method.  The 
one  thing  that  has  not  been  resorted  to 
in  any  large  measure  is  simple  talking 
across  the  table  with  the  cards  face  up. 
Still,  that's  the  way  Macy  and  Loft 
and  Chrysler  and  Childs  and  the  Amer- 
ican  Coffee  Company  went   about  it. 

A  book,  "Consumer  Engineering — A  New- 
Technique  for  Prosperity,"  by  Calkins  & 
Holden,  to  be  published  by  Harper  &  Bros. 
in  November,  will  amplify  this  article. 
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of  the  Champion  Coated  Paper  Co  .  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


How  Can  Agencies  Trade 

Service  to  Avoid  Branch 

Expense  ? 

Affiliations   vs.   Branch  Offices   or  Mergers 
LYNN    W.   ELLIS 


This  is  the  third  of  Mr.  Ellis'  ar- 
ticles on  agency  branch  organiza- 
tion. The  others  appeared  in  the 
issues  of  Oct.  14  and  Oct.  28. 


WHILE  agency  mergeritis  seems 
to  have  abated  somewhat,  the 
fundamental  reasons  for  some 
species  of  chain  operation  still  persist. 
Marketing  grows  more  decentralized. 
Advertising  turns  into  sales  promotion 
and  goes  right  into  the  field.  The 
agency  must  follow. 

Intensive  drives  call  for  better 
knowledge  of  local  conditions,  not  once 
but  all  year  'round.  Sectional  cam- 
paigns call  for  agency  participation  on 
the  ground.  Mergers  bring  advertis- 
ers together  but  leave  centers  of  author- 
ity still  scattered.  The  steady  pull  on 
the  agency  for  more  resident  offices  or 
some  other  means  of  continued  local 
contact  has  been  met  by  various  de- 
vices : 
1.  Merger.    Example:  Fuller  &  Smith,  Cleve- 


land, with  F.  J.  Ross  Co.,  New  York  and 
San  Francisco. 

2.  Absorption.  Examples:  acquisition  of  es- 
tablished agencies  by  Erwin  &  Wasey  and 
"BBDO." 

3.  Separate,  affiliated  companies.  Examples: 
the  Hamman  series;  recent  establishment 
of  Badger,  Browning  &  Hersey,  New  York, 
by  Badger  &  Browning,  Boston. 

4.  Dual  affiliation.  Sectional,  national,  inter- 
national, too  numerous  to  mention.  Re- 
ciprocal relationship  between  two  agencies, 
often  with  several  offices  each. 

5.  Cooperative  network.  Examples:  First 
Inter-Agency  Group  and  the  Louis  H. 
Frohman  hook-up. 

6.  Branch  offices.  My  best  estimate  nearly 
doubles  the  number  as  compared  with 
1926. 

7.  Traveling  service  crews.  Already  pretty 
much  in  the  discard. 

Merging  and  absorption  have  gone 
slowly  and  always  will.  The  streak 
which  keeps  a  inan  in  the  agency  busi- 
ness when  the  same  ability  applied  to 
making  gears  or  soap  would  net  more 
money  also  keeps  him  from  giving  up 
his  name  and  independence. 

Extension  through  branches  is  slow, 
risky  and  expensive.    With  at  least  ten 


powerful  outfits  already  entrenched  in 
principal  centers  from  coast  to  coast, 
national  coverage  by  means  of  newly 
established  branches  looks  too  tough 
today  for  the  agency  which  might  have 
dared  it  ten  years  ago. 

In  1926  a  $5  million  agency  gave 
me  reasons  why  it  would  never  go  in 
for  branches.  There  was  business 
enough  near  at  hand.  People  all  over 
the  country  were  the  same  under  the 
skin:  it  was  unnecessary  to  vary  the 
appeal  for  every  section.  Concentra- 
tion of  talent  in  one  office  meant  higher 
caliber  on  every  account.  Lower  over- 
head meant  more  service  to  the  client 
and  more  profit  to  the  agency. 

Last  year  the  head  of  this  outfit  rue- 
fully admitted  that  he  was  tired  of 
being  regarded  as  a  "small,  local 
agency."  A  principal  of  another 
agency  in  the  same  size  class  conceded 
the  ascendency  of  the  far-flung  type 
but  proposed  to  fight  it  out  along  the 
line  of  higher  and  still  higher  crafts- 
manship. Many  another  finds  himself 
between  the  devil,  the  rocks  and  the 
deep  blue  sea,  with  a  choice  between 
merger,  cooperation  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  being  left  far  behind. 

Cooperation  Is  the  "Out" 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ask,  "Can  agen- 
cies cooperate?"  for  both  the  dual  affil- 
iation and  the  round-robin  network 
are  actually  working.  The  dual  type 
divides  into  two  main  groups: 

4a.  National  or  international. 
4b.  Limited. 

In  the  former,  the  object  is  quickly 
to  cover  the  entire  country,  possibly 
other  countries.  An  eastern  agency 
with  several  offices,  say,  hooks  up  with 
a  multiple-office  organization  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  in  Canada  or  overseas. 
Possibilities  in  this  type  are  limited 
today,  thanks  to  the  snapping  up  of 
substantially  all  the  multiple  outfits 
beyond  the  Rockies  and  the  border. 

In  the  second  case,  an  agency  want- 
ing a  branch  in  some  particular  center 
finds  it  fairly  easy  to  locate  another 
there  which  will  reciprocate.  Either, 
however,  finds  itself  still  as  short  of 
national  coverage  as  an  agency  with 
a  single  branch.  The  network  plan, 
which  solves  the  coverage  problem  for 
an  entire  group  at  once,  is  therefore 
taking  root,  and  for  the  great  bulk  of 
single-unit  agencies  1  firmly  believe  it 
the  coming  thing. 

Take  a  possible  case.  I  can  see  six 
agencies,  no  two  having  offices  in  any 
one  city,  each  of  which  by  cooperative 
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affiliation  would  find  itself  strongly  set 
up  in  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Dallas,  San  Francisco,  Denver,  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Toronto  and  Montreal,  with 
lesser  dependencies  in  four  or  five 
other  cities. 

All  are  fairly  old  outfits,  dating 
from  1920  back.  None  has  sho^vn 
much  disposition  to  expand  beyond  its 
original  territory.  Put  together,  the 
billings  should  run  $15  to  S18  mil- 
lions, even  today.  Merging  would  de- 
stroy a  lot  of  fine  old  names,  locally 
much  respected.  Where  a  high  finan- 
cier might  recommend  a  holding  com- 
pany with  "divisions"  continuing  the 
present  names,  I  see  the  opportunity 
for  cooperation  first. 

Knowing  the  spirit  of  each  of  these 
agencies,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  gen- 
tlemen's agreement  would  succeed. 
Since  the  number  involved  is  small, 
actual  merger  might  eventuate,  but  I 
pity  the  man  who  tries  to  merge  them 
before  they  have  worked  awhile  to- 
gether! It  is  job  enough  to  marry 
two  agencies,  let  alone  six. 

In  the  next  bracket,  a  dozen  agencies 
of  the  half  to  $1  million  size  might 
nicely  cover  the  country  without  get- 
ting in  each  other's  way.  Further 
down,  in  the  quarter-million  group, 
twenty  or  more  might  be  needed  for 
coverage,  yet  work  together  peaceably. 


Below  that,  we  soon  come  to  a  class 
of  such  local  radius  and  viewpoint  that 
service  facilities  at  distant  points  make 
no  strong  appeal.  However,  one  hook- 
up, said  to  comprise  175  agencies,  has 
already  been  effected,  primarily  to 
give  local  service  rather  than  seek  it. 

Network  Idea  Gaining 

The  network  idea  had  been  smolder- 
ing in  a  half-dozen  places  before  I 
started  the  movement  (September, 
1928)  resulting  in  what  is  now  The 
First  Inter-Agency  Group.  Since 
then,  Louis  H.  Frohman  has  put  to- 
gether another  cooperative  chain  and 
E.  Newbould  Ackroyd,  of  Brussels,  ad- 
vises me  that  he  has  established  one 
covering  Europe. 

I  believe  the  materials  are  at  hand 
for  the  formation  of  many  other  "co- 
ops," waiting  only  (1)  leaders  to  press 
the  button  and  (2)  the  development 
of  a  certain  technique  without  which 
cooperation  is  largely  a  figure  of 
speech,  passive  rather  than  active,  a 
matter  of  courtesy  rather  than  a  mat- 
ter of  business.  In  other  words,  many 
of  the  essentials  of  relationship  be- 
tween home  office  and  controlled 
branch  apply  with  equal  force  to  in- 
dependent agencies  which  want  posi- 
tive cooperation. 

[Continued  on  page  52] 


^'l  Got  a  Raw  Deal 


'}'> 


Maybe  You  Did,  But  Is  Your  Prospectii 
in  That? 


Employer  Interested 


M.   L.   WILSON 


H 


a  nice 
young 
chap.  He  was 
looking  for  a  job. 
He  was  telling 
me  of  what  he 
had  done  and  the 
various  steps 
which  had  led  up 
to  his  attaining 
the  dignified  po- 
sition of  assis- 
tant account  executive  in  one  of  our 
larger  agencies. 

Then  he  paused — "What's  the  use 
of  going  into  details?  /  got  a  raw 
deal." 

When  I  pressed  him  to  explain  just 
what  he  meant  by  "a  raw  deal,"  he 


said,  "First  of  all  there  was  no  real 
reason  why  I  should  have  been  the 
one  picked  out  to  go,  and  in  addition 
to  that  I  was  let  go  on  a  week's  notice 
and  a  week's  additional  pay." 

While  I  doubted  the  first,  I  sympa- 
thize with  the  boy  in  regard  to  the 
latter.  It  must  be  owned  that  his 
going  was  rather  abrupt.  Still,  differ- 
ent firms  have  different  ways  of  look- 
ing at  such  things.  And,  of  course, 
I  did  not  know  all  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  transaction. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  very 
seldom  can  a  man  correctly  gauge  his 
own  value  in  a  given  position.  I  also 
know  that  running  a  business  com- 
prehends more  than  one  factor,  and 
that  a  central  move  of  any  kind  may 
affect  the  organization  in  many  differ- 


ent directions.  I  would  be  much  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  letting  go  of 
this  young  man  was  the  only  move 
made  by  his  firm,  at  the  time  of  his 
exit. 

An  advertising  manager  said  to  mc 
the  other  day,  "There  is  a  man  going 
about  the  city  looking  for  a  job,  telling 
pretty  nearly  everybody  he  meets  that 
I  gave  him  a  raw  deal.  And  as  he 
tells  the  story,  it  sounds  as  if  I  acted 
summarily  in  his  outgoing.  Really  I 
did — but  there  was  this  back  of  it. 

"This  man  was  a  good  man,  un- 
questionably good,  but  a  bit  careless 
about  his  financial  transactions  as  be- 
tween himself  and  the  house.  For  some 
time  I  smoothed  these  troubles  over, 
but  as  one  transaction  came  rather 
close  to  home,  and  was  likely  to  reflect 
on  the  house,  I  called  this  man  to  me 
and  I  said:  'I'm  going  to  give  you  two 
more  chances,  because  I  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  break  bad  habits — but 
upon  your  getting  out  of  line  the  third 
time — you  go,  and  without  notice  and 
without  any  recognition  of  your  long 
service  to  us.'  Time  went  on  and  the 
first  snarl  came — rather  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  second.  Then  the  third 
came  crashing  down  one  day — and  our 
employee  was  out  of  a  job,  just  as 
I  warned  him  he  would  be." 

I  am  not  trying  to  defend  the  em- 
ployer altogether.  Some  have  un- 
doubtedly acted  unfairly,  some  have 
acted  rather  cruelly  through  force  of 
circumstances  —  and  many  workers 
who  have  lost  their  positions  may  have 
been  treated  in  a  hard  way.  But — 
what  is  the  good  of  those  who  think 
they  have  been  treated  badly  telling 
others  "I  got  a  raw  deal?" 

1.  It  does  not  get  the  position  back. 

2.  It  does  not  hurt  the  firm  referred 
to,  because  it  is  entirely  unlikely 
that  the  listener  is  interested  in 
that  phase  of  the  matter. 

3.  It  does  not  assist  the  speaker  into 
a  new  job. 

On  the  other  hand  the  statement 

1.  Is  seldom  credited 

2.  Is  apt  to  work  to  the  speaker's 
detriment 

3.  Indicates  a  bad  state  of  mind. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  never 
mind  how  unjustly  you  feel  you  have 
been  treated,  never  mind  how  unfair 
in  your  own  mind  the  happening  may 
have  been,  it  is  best  to  forget  it  and 
start  on  a  new  line  of  thought — and 
give  a  stronger  reason  why  you  should 
be  employed  by  the  man  you  are  talk- 
ing to  than  "I  got  a  raw  deal  from  my 
last  employer." 
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Industrial  Selling  in  the 
Next  Decade 

II.    How  to  Make  a  Sales  "Efficiency  AudiC 
W.    B.    SPOONER,    JR. 


Industrial  selling  in  1932-42  wiU  be 
quite  a  different  thing  than  it  has 
been.  New  plant  construction  will 
be  restricted — already  we  have  more 
plant  than  we  need  for  any  prob- 
able consumption.  EflSciency,  then, 
is  the  word. 

Every    industrial    sales    manager 

will  want  to   study  carefully  these 

four   articles   by   Mr.   Spooner,   the 

first  of  which  appeared  October  28. 

• 

THE  belt-tightening  decade  is 
upon  us.  It  promises  restricted 
markets  due  to  less  new  con- 
struction, ruthless  competition,  and 
lower  price  levels.  All  these  demand 
a  whole  lot  more  than  optimistic  (or 
pessimistic)  assumptions  about  our 
markets.  We've  got  to  know  them  as 
we  never  knew  them  before — know  all 
about  them  and  all  about  what  we  can 
sell   them.     That   is   where  the   sales 


efficiency  audit  performs  its  work. 
It  is  not  brand  new — this  sales 
audit  thing.  But  it  is  still  rather  un- 
common. It  is  simply  an  ordered 
attempt  to  get  comprehensive  and  de- 
pendable answers  to  certain  questions 
about  our  past  sales,  with  a  view  of 
discovering  more  about  our  present 
and  future  markets. 
Question  One.  Who  Have  Your  Cus- 
tomers Been — and  Where? 
A  searching  look  at  the  organiza- 
tions on  whose  patronage  your  busi- 
ness has  been  built.  For  example, 
suppose  your  products  are  used  in  the 
textile  industry.  How  many  com- 
panies in  the  cotton — the  knit-goods — 
the  silk  and  the  woolen  divisions  of  the 
industry  have  you  sold?  Are  you 
patting  yourself  on  the  back  for  in- 
stallations in  the  New  England  mills 
of  a  cotton  company  when  you  have 
failed  to  sell  any  or  at  best  only  a  few 
of  their  Southern  plants?  If  so,  why? 
When  you  dig  deep  for  the  "because" 


to  match  this  why,  you  may  find  some 
useful  sales  ideas. 

Consider  the  relative  size  of  the 
companies  you  have  sold  in  any  one 
market.  You  may  find  that  the  pro- 
portion of  small  organizations  among 
your  customers  is  too  great  compared 
with  the  large  and  medium  sized  out- 
lets which  are  as  a  rule  more  economi- 
cal to  sell.  Later  on  in  the  audit  you 
will  find  it  useful  to  determine  what 
proportion  of  the  large,  medium  and 
small  companies  in  each  worth-while 
market  you  have  sold.  Often  it  is 
found  that  apparently  adequate  sales 
volume  is  coming  from  only  a  few 
customers,  leaving  a  large  number  of 
equally  good  prospects  untouched. 

Question    One    is    usually    full    of 
"whys" — every  one  of  them  worth  fol- 
lowing   to    a    final   and   helpful    "be- 
cause." 
Question  Two.    What  Industries  Have 

You   Sold    Your  Products — and  im 

What  Proportion  to  the  Total? 

Unless  you  have  made  a  sales  audit, 
do  not  jump  to  conclusions.  The  an- 
swer is  often  far  different  from  what 
you  may  expect.  One  firm  used  to 
boast  proudly  of  the  200  industries  it 
served,  until  the  sales  audit  showed 
that  over  their  entire  history  a  mere 
baker's  dozen  of  industries  accounted 
for  over  90%  of  their  business. 

Some  of  the  markets  outside  your 
baker's  dozen  may  have  been  equally  j 
good — if  not  better.  Competition  may 
have  made  such  headway  in  them  that 
you  will  have  a  hard  time  elbowing 
your  way  in,  during  the  decade  of  brass 
tacks  ahead.  This  may  be  more  of  a 
hardship  than  you  realize,  if  some  of 
your  baker's  dozen  are  going  to  be  sick 
markets  for  a  while.  Question  Two 
may  resurrect  other  legacies  of  the  past 
that  would  prove  embarrassing  in 
1932-1942  unless  you  were  forewarned.    ],. 

You'll  want  to  find  out  whether  poor  ^ 
showings  in  certain  good  markets  are 
due  to  economic  conditions  in  the  mar- 
kets themselves;  to  stronger  competi- 
tion ;  to  product  weaknesses ;  to  a  poor 
sales  story  or  to  weak  sales  methods. 
You'll  want  to  know  whether  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  showing  was  due  to 
circumstances  quite  beyond  control  or 
to  your  own  efforts  (and  it  will  be  well 
to  look  carefully  for  traces  of  the 
former).  Be  on  the  lookout  too  for 
promising  markets  you've  neglected  ex- 
cept for  a  sporadic  sale  or  so. 

When  you're  quite  done  with  the 
markets  you've  sold,  put  as  many  man- 
brain-hours  to  work  on  a  fresh  search 
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for  markets  you  might  sell.  See  to  the 
all  important  detail  of  looking  at  every 
market  through  the  pessimistic  glass  of 
curtailed  construction.  Sales  salvation 
in  many  markets  may  come  out  of  the 
decisions  you  make  as  to  what  and 
how  you  could  sell  them  ij  there  ivere 
to  be  no  new  construction  at  all  for  the 
next  ten  years. 

Question    Three.      How    Does    Each 

Market  Use  Your  Products? 

You  probably  don't  know  the  an- 
swer though  you  may  think  you  do. 
The  sales  audit  is  usually  most  inform- 
ative in  answer  to  this  question.  The 
nose-to-the-grindstone  decade  is  going 
to  ask  you  to  learn  all  you  can  about 
the  use  of  your  products — not  from 
your  viewpoint  but  from  that  of  the 
user.  As  you  look  for  the  answer  to 
Question  Three  you  should  develop  an 
insatiable  curiosity  about  the  proces- 
ses, operations  and  activities  of  each 
market  as  they  aifect  the  possible  use 
of  your  products.  For  instance,  if  you 
are  selling  the  textile  industry,  you 
ought  to  know  as  much  as  any  textile 
man  himself  about  fashion  and  fabric 
trends,  the  future  of  rayon,  etc. 

It  is  important  that  you  note  each 
variation  in  application  in  a  market. 
Many  may  be  represented  by  only  one 
sale.  Don't  assume  it  is  a  freak.  It 
may  give  you  plenty  of  orders  in  the 
next  ten  years!  Give  careful  thought 
to  uses  in  some  markets,  as  probable 
uses  in  others.  And  don't  forget  the 
effect  of  restricted  new  construction  as 
it  colors  Question  Three.  Prudence 
would  suggest  making  no  assumptions 
until  you  answer  the  question  in  full 
with  all  its  implications. 

An  adequate  answer  to  this  question 
will  do  more  to  provide  you  with  a 
strong  sales  story  for  each  market  in 
the  decade  of  hard  work  than  anything 
else  you  could  do,  except 

Question  Four.  What  Were  the  Re- 
sults of  the  Use  of  Your  Products? 
Hard  to  answer — sometimes  impos- 
sible— and  all  too  frequently  neglected 
or  inadequately  tackled.  Bear  in  mind 
that  the  results  of  use  from  the  view- 
point of  the  prospect  are  the  real  foun- 
dation for  the  kind  of  sales  story  you 
are  going  to  need.  Did  he  benefit? 
If  not,  why  not?  When  you  get  ade- 
quate answers  to  Question  Four,  your 
salesmen,  your  advertising — and  in  all 
probability  your  research,  engineering 
and  production  departments  as  well, 
[Continued  on  page  66] 
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DOES  your  linen  have  T.  S.  L.  S. 
I  "that  starchy,  laundry 
smell")?  Then  sprinkle  it,  says 
the  Hanff-Metzger  ad  agency,  with  Par- 
fums  d'Orsay  Corporation  of  Paris  and 
New  York's  Countess  d'Orsay  toilet 
water. 

BJg^  Whyte's  (N.  Y.  restaurant) 
thinks  it  would  be  nice  if  the  more  im- 
portant executives  ate  lunch  there;  and 
to  that  end  is  sending  personal  secre- 
taries an  "appetizing  luncheon  menu" 
with  the  suggestion  that  they  lay  it  "on 
top  of  The  Chief's  morning  mail.  Then, 
as  he  goes  out  to  lunch,  ask,  'Can  I  get 
in  touch  with  you  at  Whyte's?'  " 

BJ^^  The  S.  E.  P.  has  granted  nearly 
50  requests  from  bankers  and  mer- 
chants (and  one  newspaper)  in  towns 
where  its  recent  "What  Are  You  Afraid 
Of?"  ad  wasn't  run  to  insert  it  as-is 
in  the  local  paper  at  their  own  (the 
banker's,  etc.)   expense. 

B^^  Clarence  Saunders,  the  indefati- 
gable, in  his  most  recent  grocery  ven- 
ture in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  is  peeling 
and  individually  wrapping  the  pota- 
toes. 

!t^°  Sales  of  Friendly  Fives  (shoes) 
had  an  increase  of  23.3%  in  1930  and 
this  year  should  show  another  substan- 
tial increase.  Why?  Because  the  Jar- 
man  Shoe  Co.  "built  a  better  article, 
told  the  world  about  it  and  quit  think- 
ing about  a  depression."  Does  that 
answer  your  question? 

B^^  Last  winter  the  food  people  were 
a  little  shy  about  letting  the  various 
welfare  agencies  have  their  products. 
They  thought  the  grocers  would  call  it 
"unfair  competition."  But  this  fall  the 
salesmen  of  one  of  the  largest  food 
companies  have  been  sounding  their 
customers  out.  "S'all  right  with  us," 
the  gropers  have  agreed  magnani- 
mously to  a  man,  "s'long  as  none  of 
this  free  food  goes  to  anyone  that's 
got  any  money  left." 

1^^  Came  this  morning  in  our  mail 
a  letter  from  the  Wrigley  Co.  The 
paper  was  made  of  some  of  that  cotton 
which  Mr.  Wrigley's  been  trading  for 
his  gum.     Just   in   case   you're  inter- 


ested one  8Vi>  X  11  sheet  of  such  paper 
represents  1/42,000  of  a  bale  of  cotton. 

1^^  The  Methodist  Church  of  South 
Bellaire,  Ohio,  has  opened  a  filling 
station  for  its  flock. 

B^^  J.  L.  says  that  these  two  copy- 
capers  from  a  Parker  Pen  ad  are 
among  the  most  inspired  he's  ever 
seen:  "The  first  bottle  of  Quink  cost 
us  $68,000."  And:  "Write  for  30,000- 
word  bottle,  free."  Any  other  nomina- 
tions? 

iW  While  the  September-1931  cig- 
arette production  was  dropping  way 
below  that  of  September-1930,  snuff 
production  was  zooming:  from  3,230,- 
228  pounds  during  September-1930  to 
3,669,531  pounds  for  September-1931. 

i^^  Product-dating  (cont.)  :  A  Den- 
ver baker  has  had  seven  sets  of  bread 
pans  made,  each  set  with  a  different 
day  of  the  week  raised  in  the  metal. 

1^^  Roy  J.  Meyers  is  driving  around 
Los  Angeles  these  days  in  an  automo- 
bile which  is  run  by  compressed  air. 
The  motor  has  only  13  main  working 
parts  and  weighs  just  114  pounds.  One 
tank  of  compressed  air,  which  will 
run  the  car  more  than  500  miles,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Meyers,  costs  10  cents. 

Bt^^  At  least  three  wives  of  out-of- 
work  ad  men  are  supporting  their  fam- 
ilies by  posing  in  photographic  stu- 
dios— as  is  one  agency  (was  and 
would-be)   account  executive. 

2^°  Marion  K.  Granville  of  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  suggested  that  the  new  General 
Electric-Hotpoint  Rubber  Heating  Pad 
be  called  "SANO-FLEX"  and  won 
$250.  But  "BED  BUDDY,"  submitted 
by  Elwood  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Pa., 
and  in  our  estimation  worth  all  of 
$250,  received  only  19th  prize  (one 
SANO-FLEX  rubber  heating  pad). 

B^°  Lawrence  Lockley  recently  re- 
turned from  Los  Angeles.  The  most 
unusual  thing  which  Mr.  Lockley  saw 
there,  he  writes  us,  "was  the  very  op- 
timistic sign,  'No  parking  here  during 
Olympic  events.'  According  to  my  cal- 
endar the  Olympic  events  will  occur  in 
the  summer  of  1932." 
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Advertising's  Part  in  Chicago's 
1933  Exposition 

50  Million  People  Are  Expected  to  Review  "Century  of  Progress" 


D.    H.   MATSON 


THE  most  outstand- 
ing hundred  years 
of  scientific  discov- 
ery the  world  has  ever 
seen,  someone  has  called 
the  eventful  epoch  from 
1833  to  1933.  What  is  it 
that  has  accelerated  the 
spreading  of  the  news  of 
these  discoveries?  What 
is  it  that  has  made  them 
far-reaching?  And  what 
has  speeded  up  their  ac- 
ceptance once  they  were 
ready  for  exploitation? 
What,  if  not  advertising? 
A  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition  will  be  held 
in  Chicago  during  1933, 
the  year  that  marks  Chi- 
cago's centenary  of  in- 
corporation. Its  basic 
purpose  is  to  epitomize 
the  advances  that  the  last 
century  has  brought  to 
industry  and  to  everyday 
life  in  America.  Deserv- 
edly, advertising  will 
play  a  major  part  in  this 
Exposition.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Exposition 
has  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  every  division  of  ad- 
vertising adequately  rep- 
resented. The  coopera- 
tion of  advertisers,  pub- 
lishers and  agency  asso- 
ciations in  a  project  of 
this  kind  is  invaluable,  as 
are  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the 
man  and  woman  who  typify  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  American  Consumer. 

The  whole  show  at  the  Century  of 
Progress  Exposition  will  be  for  them 
.  .  .  folks  who  don't  know  or  care  what 
a  halftone  is,  who  have  never  heard 
of  an  agate  line  and  who,  if  they  were 
to  hear  the  Caslon  or  Bodoni  families 
mentioned,  might  ask  if  they  were  the 
new  neighbors  who  had  moved  in  next 
door. 


Plan  for  a  pavilion  at  the  Chicago  Exposition 

Chicago's  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  will  celebrate 
not  only  Chicago's  first  hundred  years  but  the  first  hun- 
dred years  of  industrial  America.  Advertising  has  had 
a  part  in  that,  decidedly.  The  visitors  to  the  Exposi- 
tion will  learn  what  that  part  is. 


The  men  directing  the  Century  of 
Progress  Exposition  are  confident 
that  50  million  people  will  pass 
through  the  turnstiles  between  the  first 
of  June  and  the  first  of  November, 
1933.  What  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent advertising's  real  story! 

On  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Exposition  are  a  score  of  men  with  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  modern  adver- 
tising and  sales  promotion  methods. 
They  include  Herman  Black,  Homer 


J.  Buckley,  Britton  I. 
Budd,  L.  A.  Downs,  Ed- 
ward N.  Hurlev,  Roy  D. 
Keehn,  D.  F.  Kelley,  Col. 
R.  R.  McCormick,  Dr. 
Walter  Dill  Scott,  Arch 
W.  Shaw,  Edward  F. 
Swift,  S.  E.  Thomason 
and  William  Wrigley,  Jr. 
The  site  is  one  of  sev- 
eral hundred  acres  re- 
claimed from  Lake  Mich- 
igan. Here  almost  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Field  Mu- 
seum and  the  Soldier 
Field  stadium  is  being 
built  an  architecturally 
unique  group  of  build- 
ings that  will  house  the 
displays.  Construction  is- 
far  ahead  of  the  original 
schedules. 

The  Hall  of  Social  Sci- 
ence will  house  most  of 
the  exhibits  relating  to 
marketing,  distribution 
and  advertising.  "Here 
can  be  pictured  the  ef- 
fects wrought  on  social 
conditions  by  the  indus- 
trial progress  of  the  last 
century,"  Dr.  Rudolf  A. 
Clemen,  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  Social  Science 
division  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, told  us.  (Dr.  Clem- 
en, by  the  way,  is  no  nov- 
ice in  advertising  affairs^ 
having  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  business  paper  publishing.) 
"We  want  to  demonstrate  in  an  at- 
tractive and  understandable  manner 
the  forces,  developed  in  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  that  control  our  living 
conditions,"  he  said.  "With  our  ex- 
hibits we  want  to  paint  a  series  of 
great  murals  telling  how  American 
standards  of  living  have  been  im- 
proved. In  the  general  field  of  eco- 
nomics we  want,  naturally,  to  show- 
progress  made  during  the  last  hundred 
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years  in  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  goods.  One  of  the  greatest 
agencies  in  furthering  both  production 
and  distribution  is  advertising.  How 
shall  we  exhibit  advertising? 

"Obviously  we  want  to  include 
many  examples  of  the  different  tech- 
niques in  the  advertising  craft,  but 
primarily  the  Exposition  should  strive 
to  show  the  effects  of  advertising  on 
American  life.  With  that  in  mind  we 
might  plan  our  exhibits  to  show  the 
specific  purposes  and  results  of  adver- 
tising. Thus  exhibits  might  be  grouped 
as  follows: 


L  Increasing    the   use    or    consump- 
tion of  a  product. 

2.  Increasing  the  frequency  of  use. 

3.  Increasing  the  length  of  the  buy- 
ing season. 

4.  Increasing  the  size  of  the  units  of 
purchase. 

5.  Increasing  the  variety  of  products. 

6.  Increasing   use   by   direct   sugges- 
tion. 

7.  Increasing  use  by   altruistic   sug- 
gestion. 

8.  Linking  of  one's  product  with  an- 
other. 

[Continued  on  page  68] 


ON  THE  OTHER  HAND 


PERCY   ATKINSON 


Letter  to  a  Copywriter 
My  dear  Mr.  

I  think  you  do  well  to  turn  to  the 
books  or  works  of  proven  writers  in 
your  effort  to  acquire  a  style  that  shall 
be  both  simple  and  distinguished. 

Of  course,  there  are  books  that  pur- 
port to  help  the  young  writer  develop 
such  a  style,  and  I  daresay  a  few  of 
these  books  are  quite  valuable.  But  in 
my  humble  opinion,  nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  reading. 

For  example,  if  a  person  wanted  to 
learn  how  to  behave  himself  in  good 
society  a  few  evenings  spent  with  a 
gentle,  well-mannered  family  would 
be  far  more  enlightening  than  any 
book  on  the  subject  of  etiquette  no 
matter  how  well  informed  or  well  in- 
tentioned  tlie  writer  might  be. 

By  the  same  token,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  few  evenings  a  week  in  the  com- 
pany of  Macaulay,  Stevenson  and  Con- 
rad would  go  far  toward  inspiring  the 
reader  to  develop  a  simple  and  dis- 
tinguished style  of  his  own.  For  there 
is  something  contagious  about  good 
writing,  especially  if  the  one  who  sub- 
jects himself  to  its  influence  has  a  pre- 
disposition to  acquire  the  malady.  One 
young  man  I  know  preferred  infection 
to  contagion.  He  copied  page  after 
page  of  these  authors  and  really  did 
catch  the  disease,  in  a  greatly  modified 
form  of  course. 

However,  while  we  are  on  the  sub- 
ject of  books,  I  do  think  that  anyone 
who  writes,  and  particularly  one  who 
writes  advertising,  should  indulge  in 
a  catholicity  of  reading  that  has  more 
than  the  acquirement  of  style  for  its 
purpose.    For,  while  style  is  all  right 


Courtesy  of  the  New  Yorker 

and  highly  desirable,  it  is  a  mighty 
poor  substitute  for  information.  I  am 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  books  might 
better  be  read  for  the  information  they 
contain,  rather  than  for  the  style  they 


Almost  anyone  can,  in  time,  get 
himself  up  one  agreeable  manner  of 
writing  and  almost  everyone  does. 
Sometimes  that's  too  bad  because  if  he 
writes  advertising  even  a  simple  and 
distinguished  style  is  in  his  way  in  cer- 
tain types  of  assignment. 

I  believe  that  the  most  you  can  ask 
of  a  writer  of  advertising  is  that  he  be 
well  informed  on  a  wide  variety  of 
topics,  grammatical,  enough  of  a 
craftsman  to  adapt  himself  to  any  sub- 
ject or  treatment,  and  enough  of  a 
stylist  to  be  brief  and  understandable. 

If,  with  the  qualities  above,  he  has  a 
background  of  experience  that  covers 
a  vast  range  of  contacts  with  many 
kinds  of  people — a  fairly  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  merchandising — a 
considerable  instinct  for  salesmanship 


on  paper — a  depth  of  sympathy,  ap- 
preciation and  common  sense  as  well 
as  a  sense  of  humor^then  he  comes 
pretty  close  to  being  that  rare  bird 
called  a  genius. 

© 

"Isn't  there  something  we  can  do," 
complained  the  President  of  the  Com- 
pany, "to  give  our  product  a  more 
distinctive  character?  Isn't  there  some 
way  for  us  to  get  the  jump  on  compe- 
tition? Can't  someone  in  this  great, 
big  organization  think  of  something — 
maybe  a  phrase  or  a  slogan,  or  per- 
haps an  entire  new  set-up — to  give 
greater  impetus  to  our  advertising?" 

"I  have  a  suggestion  to  make,"  said 
the  Advertising  Manager. 

"Well,  make  it  then,"  returned  the 
President,  glowering  upon  him. 

"It's  a  phrase  of  four  words — and 
yet  one  that  would  set  us  apart  from 
practically  every  other  advertiser  in 
America,  to  say  nothing  of  our  com- 
petitors," said  the  Advertising  Man- 
ager. "It  is  a  daring  phrase — a  de- 
parture from  practically  all  the 
accepted  canons  of  modern  merchan- 
dising and  advertising.  It  would,  how- 
ever, center  the  eyes  of  the  entire 
world  on  our  product.  We  would  be 
talked  about.  Indeed,  I  confidently 
expect  that  our  name  would  become  a 
household  word.  My  only  doubt  is 
this — have  we  the  courage?" 

"Migod,"  cried  the  President.  "What 
is  it?   Speak!" 

"Merely  this,"  replied  the  Advertis- 
ing Manager  lighting  a  well-known 
cigarette.  "Why  not  in  all  our  advertis- 
ing say  "Not  wrapped  in  cellophane." 
© 

A  word  we  have  not  heard  or  read 
lately  is — homesick  (nostalgia  to 
you).  Perhaps  it's  out  of  style.  May- 
be home  is  no  longer  a  place  for  which 
the  weary  traveler  longs  with  fierce  in- 
tensity. Perhaps  the  desire  to  be  again 
among  those  one  loves  amid  old,  fa- 
miliar scenes  has  lost  its  kick.  And 
yet,  to  me  at  least,  there's  sometliing 
homey  about  smoke  coming  from  a 
chimney,  a  light  burning  in  a  window 
or  children  playing  in  a  yard.  In  ad- 
vertising especially  I  miss  that  muted 
note.  Indeed,  there  are  times  when  I 
wouldn't  trade  a  roomful  of  art 
moderne  drawings  of  a  modern  house- 
wife with  a  cigarette  drooping  from 
her  painted  lips  for  the  cheap  chromo 
entitled  "Daddy's  Homecoming"  that 
hung  in  our  sitting  room  at  home  so 
many  years,  and  so  long  ago.  I  guess - 
I'm  homesick! 
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TF  we  were  the  editors  of  a  business  paper  in 
•^  which  these  advertisements  run,  we  should  feel 
flattered  that  so  much  artistry  was  expended  on 
our  humble  space.  These  striking  photographs, 
featuring  actual  factory  operations,  when  com- 


bined in  an  unusual  manner  with  layout  and 
typography,  give  a  decidedly  fresh  angle  of 
approach  to  technical  advertising.  From  a 
series  prepared  for  the  Edward  G.  Budd  Manu- 
facturing Company  by  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 
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Customer  Loyalty  Isn't 
What  It  Used  to  Be 

A'ojt;  It  Is  Harder  Than  Ever  to  Hold  'Em — Some 
Do's  and  Donts  for  Your  Advertising 


BEN   FLOOD 


THE  cog  train  made  its  last  asth- 
matic descent  for  the  day  from 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington. 
Mrs.  Flood  and  I  disembarked  and 
took  an  amused  farewell  look  at  the 
specially  designed  locomotive  with  its 
tilted  boiler  and  comic-strip  smoke- 
stack. The  sun  was  setting.  Being 
mere  motor  gypsies,  we  had  to  find  a 
place  for  the  night  and  not  waste  too 
much  time  about  it. 

We  found  what  we  wanted  a  little 
south  of  Crawford  Notch.  And  after 
a  most  enjoyable  dinner  we  exchanged 
a  few  words  with  our  hostess,  the  inn- 
keeper. We  were  interested  in  her 
view  about  bankers,  the  international 
situation,  the  White  Mountains  in  win- 
ter. But  for  our  purpose  here,  this 
was  her  most  significant  remark:  "I 
was  looking  over  my  books  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Ten  years  back  I  had  a 
large  group  of  very  loyal  customers 
who  came  here  year  after  year.  Today, 
my  loyal  customers  come  back  every 
third  year.  People  are  more  restless 
and  want  to  change  oftener." 

For  contrast  and  comparison  this 
innkeeper's  experience  was  interesting 
when  put  beside  that  of  some  old 
friends  of  ours  who  run  a  three-story 
hotel  on  the  Maine  Coast.  A  few  days 
before,  as  we  left  after  a  three-day 
stay,  the  wife  of  the  hotel  owner  said, 
"Well,  I  suppose  we'll  see  you  again  in 
another  three  years  or  so."  Then  con- 
fidentially, "I  know,  you  like  a  livelier 
place,  but  the  old  ladies  are  our  bread 
and  butter.  Practically  every  room  on 
the  first  and  second  floor  is  reserved 
for  1932  by  some  old  maid  or  widow. 
That's  why  you  'occasionals'  get  the 
top  floor.  The  only  way  we  get  a 
vacancy  on  the  first  floor  is  when  some 
old  lady  has  a  stroke!" 

I'm  not  ready  yet  to  draw  a  moral 
from  these  two  experiences,  though 
advertising  theorists  might  have  a  swell 
time  debating  the  various  aspects  of 
the  subject:  "Resolved,  that  the  Cus- 
tomer Loyalty  of  older  folks  more  than 
outweighs  the  greater  buying  inclina- 


tion of  the  Younger  Group." 

At  a  Rotary  Club  lunch  in  a  town  of 
50,000,  I  sat  with  several  local  mer- 
chants. Customer  loyalty,  they  agreed, 
was  on  the  wane.  They  noticed  it  in 
two  ways.  People  were  less  loyal  to 
individual  brands.  The  druggist  said, 
"Take  tooth-paste,  for  instance.  More 
people  than  ever  ask  what  so-and-so  is 
like,  and  say  they  guess  they'd  like  a 
change." 

Said  the  tobacconist,  "People  don't 
seem  to  be  anywhere  near  as  loyal  to 
certain  brands  of  cigarettes  or  pipe 
tobacco  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 
In  the  good  old  days,  as  soon  as  a 
regular  customer  came  in,  I  automat- 
ically reached  for  a  certain  brand  of 
cigarette  because  I  knew  he  always 
wanted  it.  But  such  loyalty  is  not 
quite  so  common  today." 

T^HE  same  story  is  told  over  and  over 
-*-  in  different  fields.  A  professor  of 
marketing  in  one  of  the  largest  uni- 
versities is  attempting  a  comparative 
study  of  brand  loyalty  of  ten  years  ago 
and  today  to  show  what  progress  the 


leading  advertisers  have  made  in  this 
respect.  He  isn't  ready  to  be  quoted 
yet  because  his  preliminary  survey  is 
so  shocking  that  he  is  studying  his 
technique  for  flaws  before  going  at  the 
job  again. 

A  big  carpet  dealer  says  he  has  a 
good-looking  cheap  carpet  which -has 
sold  in  greater  and  greater  volume 
during  the  past  few  years.  He  offers 
it  for  business  offices  as  "a  good  three- 
year  carpet,"  not  claiming  that  it  will 
look  like  much  after  that  period  is 
over.  Business  executives  move  often- 
er than  ever  and  so  are  less  inclined  to 
buy  for  permanence. 

As  another  thoughtful  retailer  puts 
it,  "You  can't  expect  to  build  much 
customer  loyalty  on  second-class  goods 
and  yet  that  is  what  more  people  seem 
to  want  today.  The  increase  in  divorce 
and  the  frequent  shifting  from  one 
home  to  another  works  against  the  sale 
of  good  housefurnishings.  The  rapid 
shifts  in  style  of  many  commodities 
as  well  as  apparel  makes  people  regard 
more  purchases  with  an  eye  to  showi- 
ness  and  low  price.  Loyalty  to  a  brand 
or  a  store  passes  out  of  the  picture 
under  these  conditions." 

Pages  of  evidence  could  be  written 
to  show  that  customer  loyalty  is  harder 
to  capture  than  ever  before.  But  the 
purpose  here  is  to  bring  together  some 
scattered  thoughts  on  what  advertising 
can  do  to  build  up  this  loyalty. 

An  advertising  agent  who  has  had 
considerable  success  with  low-price 
products  says,  "When  I  first  broke  into 
advertising,  one  of  my  coaches  used  to 
say,  'All  advertising  can  do  is  to  get 
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people  to  try  a  product — after  that  it's 
up  to  the  product.'  Wliile  this  is  true 
in  the  main,  I  think  it  leads  to  loose 
and  slovenly  advertising  practice.  The 
only  way  to  get  the  most  out  of  adver- 
tising is  to  assume  that  in  many  cases 
the  first  trial  won't  be  satisfactory. 
This  is  often  true  even  where  the  prod- 
uct is  as  good  as  any  competitor.  A 
man  may  have  the  kind  of  a  cold  that 
makes  the  best  cigar  in  the  world  taste 
rotten  to  him.  A  woman  may  not  like 
the  first  cake  of  new  soap  she  tries 
simply  because  it's  different — but  if 
she  keeps  on,  she  will  come  to  like  it 
better  than  her  old  favorite. 

"No  advertising  copy  is  truly  effec- 
tive unless  is  recognizes  this  possibil- 
ity. And  copy  written  with  this  in 
mind  is  ideal  for  the  purpose  of  resell- 
ing old  customers." 

An  automobile  manufacturer  who 
has  an  unusually  high  per  cent  of  re- 
peat business  says  that  his  advertising 
is  aimed  as  much  at  old  customers  as 
at  the  new  ones.  Fifty  per  cent  of  his 
advertising  expenditure  is  devoted  to 


building  up  customer  loyalty. 

Here  are  some  pointers  supplied  by 
several  advertising  agents  and  adver- 
tising managers  for  the  man  who  wants 
his  advertising  to  do  all  it  can  to  build 
up  customer  loyalty.  I  boil  these  down 
in  dogmatic  form  for  the  sake  of 
brevity. 

DON'T — be  too  sure  your  old  cus- 
tomers think  that  your  product  is  al- 
ways up-to-date.  Keep  telling  them 
why  it  is  in  your  advertising.  Every 
product  has  ex-customers.  Wliere  their 
dissatisfaction  is  slight,  the  story  of 
new  improvements  may  bring  them 
back  to  the  fold  again. 

DON'T — count  on  "cumulative  ef- 
fect" or  a  "series"  of  advertisements 
to  do  a  given  job.  This  will  lead  to 
a  fragmentary  message  which  is  incom- 
plete in  selling  value.  When  an  old 
customer  reads  the  complete  story,  his 
loyalty  is  more  completely  maintained. 

DO — feature  news  about  the  product 

which  tells  why  it  is  better  or  of  new 

recognition  it  has  won  from  experts, 

{^Continued  on  page  64^ 


How  Business  Can  Regain 
Public  Confidence 


FRANK   W.    FARNSWORTH 


AS  an  advertising  man,  nothing 
l\  would  please  me  more  than  to 
-L-  •*-  see  at  this  time  a  more  liberal 
use  of  the  branch  of  business  I  serve, 
and  in  which  I  have  such  faith.  But 
frankness  compels  me  to  admit  that  I 
believe  the  trouble  lies  deeper.  It  will 
require  a  basic  change  in  the  business 
structure  before  advertising  can  do  its 
share  in  pulling  the  wheels  of  business 
out  of  the  rut. 

Advertising  must  have  a  story  to  tell 
that  will  on  the  face  of  it  gain  confi- 
dence.    Otherwise  it  is  only  sounding 


brass  and  tinkling  cymbals.  Before  the 
public  will  respond  to  advertising  that 
will  put  us  out  on  the  solid  road  of 
prosperous  industrial  operation  once 
again,  we  must  have  a  new  story  to 
tell — a  story  that  will  automatically  re- 
build public  confidence  in  the  hon- 
esty and  integrity  of  American  business 
so  far  as  honest  values  and  fair  prices 
are  concerned.  What  shall  this  story 
be? 

Industrial  engineers  and  wise  stu- 
dent of  modern  production  methods 
tell  us  that  the  logical  result  of  cheap- 


ening the  making  of  goods  by  mass- 
production  is  to  pass  on  the  savings 
thus  effected  to  the  consumer  in  terms 
of  progressively  lowered  prices.  Henry 
Ford  has  gone  on  record  as  saying  that 
in  this  process  lies  the  whole  future  of 
profits  from  modern  industry.  Unless- 
business  effects  savings  by  more  effi- 
cient production  methods,  Ford  says, 
and  in  turn  passes  these  savings  on  to 
the  consuming  public,  it  runs  the  risk, 
of  clogging  the  industrial  channel 
through  which  our  money  must  flow 
like  the  life-giving  blood  stream  in  the- 
human  organism. 

TT  is  my  contention  that  because  this 
■'•  vital  flow  of  economic  advantage- 
was  interfered  with  in  the  years  previ- 
ous to  1929,  we  are  now  suffering  from, 
a  paralysis  brought  on  by  a  greedy  at- 
tempt to  divert  the  savings  effected  by 
modern  production  methods  from  the- 
pockets  of  the  consuming  public  into 
the  coffers  of  stock  manipulators  and 
gamblers. 

What  story  can  advertising  tell  peo- 
ple to  prove  that  American  business 
has  learned  its  lesson,  has  resumed' 
its  trusteeship  again  in  good  faith,  and 
is  honestly  engaged  in  the  task  of 
giving  the  consuming  public  honest 
values  and  fair  prices? 

Suppose  there  should  be  formed  an 
association  of  American  industries 
which  would  -call  itself  the  American 
Economic  League,  or  some  such  name. 
Every  member  of  this  league  would 
pledge  itself  to  use  a  staff 
engineers  hired  by  the  league 
sole  purpose  of  finding  methods 
ducing  production  costs,  and  once  dis- 
covered, these  lowered  costs  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  public  in  the  shape- 
of  lowered  costs  of  goods  and  services. 

Perhaps  these  prices  would  be  ad- 
vertised as  being  placed  at  a  fixed  per- 
centage above  actual  cost.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  league  would  be  identified 
by  permission  to  use  a  common  identi- 
fying mark  in  all  its  advertising  and  on- 
its  labels  and  printed  matter. 

This  is  a  story  that  told  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  through  advertising  would 
be  eagerly  read  and  would  mean  some- 
thing tangible  to  them.  Lowered  prices 
with  a  real  reason  behind  them  will 
supply  the  psychological  factor  that 
will  start  the  public  buying  again. 

Perhaps  in  the  beginning  member- 
ships in  the  league  could  be  assigned 
on  an  exclusive  basis.  For  instance, 
the  first  shoe  manufacturer  to  join 
would  have  the  exclusive  franchise  in- 
[Continued  on  page  44] 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Futility  of  Subsidizing  Industries 
"p  ALPH  BORSODI,  in  the  last  issue  of  Advertising  & 
-*-*■  Selling,  piitmed  the  lives  of  industries  like  the  lives 
of  men — infancy,  youth,  maturity,  old  age.  And  as  in 
human  life,  a  certain  prolongation  may  be  secured,  but 
the  progression  and  the  end  is  inevitable. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  see  this  taking  place  in  long-lived 
industries,  like  railroads,  but  even  as  Mr.  Borsodi  was 
writing,  looking  about  one  could  see  an  industry  in  minia- 
ture, that  of  the  Eugenie  hat,  going  through  the  life  cycle  in 
the  short  period  of  six  weeks.  It  was  born,  soared  into 
ascendency  amid  cheers  from  West  37th  Street,  and  fever- 
ish activity  in  Danbury,  held  its  peak  for  a  matter  of  days, 
then  came  tail-spinning  down.  Mr.  Borsodi  would  tell  us 
how  utterly  impossible,  if  desirable,  to  stay  such  a  course 
of  events. 

At  the  very  moment  the  Eugenie  mushroom  was  living 
out  its  short  life,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
after  months  of  solemn  deliberation,  was  proposing  to  the 
railroads  that  rates  be  raised  a  tiny  bit  and  that  the  sums 
accruing  be  portioned  out  to  the  sick  roads  (or  as  Mr.  Bor- 
sodi would  put  it,  the  aged  and  decrepit  roads)  to  keep 
their  hearts  beating  a  little  longer. 

Let's  Build  Another  Great  Pyramid 

TliTR.  CARL  ACKERMAN  suggests  a  vast  cooperative 

•*•  advertising  campaign  by  the  automobile  industry. 
"Suppose  the  automotive  companies,"  says  Mr.  Ackerman, 
"showed  the  American  people,  as  they  can  by  facts  and 
figures,  that  an  increase  in  production  of  one  million  units 
in  1932  over  1931  will  put  more  than  a  million  men  and 
women  back  to  work  in  mines,  mills  and  factories.  .  .  ." 

Suppose,  Mr.  Ackerman,  that  the  stone  quarries  showed 
the  American  people  that  for  us  to  start  building  a  struc- 
ture duplicating  the  Great  Pyramid  would  put  more  than 
a  million  men  and  women  back  to  work. 

Suppose  the  Kansas  farmers  showed  the  American  peo- 
ple that  if  each  will  only  eat  a  peck  of  doughnuts  a  day, 
a  million  farmers  (and  others)   will  go  back  to  plowing. 

Suppose  that  the  newspaper  publishers  tell  the  American 
people  to  use  one  paper  as  a  fly-swatter  and  buy  another 


to  read,  and  that  such  a  practice  would  put  a  million 
men  . . .  etc.,  etc.    Well,  wouldn't  it? 

Speaking  of  automobiles,  we  are  informed  on  good 
authority  that  the  industry,  having  held  production  to  1% 
above  sales  demand  throughout  the  depression,  now  con- 
templates deliberately  speeding  up  production,  storing  the 
cars  if  need  be.  It  looks  as  if  our  Great  Pyramid  had  been 
begun. 

Pay-Cuts  Poor  "'Incentive^'  to  Salesmen 

T^HE  depression  is  playing  hob  with  sales  compensation 
-*■  systems.  For  a  long  time,  the  tendency  has  been  to  stim- 
ulate the  selling  end  of  business  by  a  scientific,  "incen- 
tive" compensation  plan.  But  now  these  bonus,  point, 
task  and  other  scientific  compensation  systems  are  being 
engulfed.  Horizontal  payroll  cuts  are  hitting  the  efficient 
and  the  inefficient  alike.  The  fellow  whose  record  should 
entitle  him  to  a  substantial  raise  is  put  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  guy  who  ought  to  be  given  the  gate.  This 
sort  of  treatment  is  discouraging  to  the  very  men  on  whom 
business  is  today  most  dependent — the  boys  who  are  still 
able  to  bring  home  the  bacon. 

For  example,  we  know  of  a  large  industrial  enterprise, 
composed  of  five  main  divisions.  Each  division  has  its 
own  sales  force  and  its  own  general  manager.  For  a  year, 
four  of  these  divisions  have  been  operating  at  a  loss.  The 
fifth  division  has  been  setting  a  remarkable  pace.  So  good 
has  been  its  record,  that  it  not  only  offset  the  losses  in  the 
other  departments,  but  provided  enough  profit  to  main- 
tain a  partial  dividend. 

And  yet,  six  months  ago,  the  executives  and  salesmen 
of  that  division  were  handed  a  10%  cut  as  a  reward  for 
their  efforts.  They  accepted  that  cut  good-naturedly  in  a 
a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  company.  But  when  the  other  day, 
another  10%  reduction  came  along  they  said,  "What's 
the  use?"  and  all  conspired  to  do  just  enough  to  get  by. 

A  number  of  concerns  are  finding  the  answer  in  a  com- 
mission-and-small-drawing-account  system.  Under  this 
plan,  it  is  found  that  good  men  will  fight  furiously  for 
business,  whereas  it  will  soon  eliminate  the  incapable 
worker.  Each  man  gets  exactly  what  he  earns.  Salary 
cuts  do  not  affect  the  fellow  who  is  producing.  It  is 
significant  that  many  of  the  companies  that  are  showing 
the  greatest  resistance  to  the  depression,  are  paying  their 
salesmen,  and  even  their  sales  managers,  in  this  way. 

Putting  Pressure  on  the  Press 

nr^  HE  American  Tobacco  Company  has  withdrawn  all  its 
-■-  advertising  from  the  newspapers  of  Tennessee,  follow- 
ing a  ruling  by  the  state  tax  commissioner  that  tax  stamps 
must  be  affixed  to  the  original  package,  since,  said  he, 
"they  will  not  stick  to  the  new  wrapping."  The  A.T.C.  has 
not  done  this  because  it  does  not  believe  advertising  pays 
in  Tennessee,  but  obviously  as  a  tacit  command  to  news- 
papers of  Tennessee  to  get  busy  with  the  tax  commissioner. 
This  will  probably  be  done  and  the  ruling  will  likely  be 
reversed,  for  Tennessee's  income  from  the  A.T.C.  through 
its  newspapers  is  considerable. 
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To  Sell,  Perhaps  You  Must 
First  "Unsell" 

Successful  Unselling  Stratagems   That 
Some  Copytvriters  Are  Using 

MARSH     K.     POWERS 
The  Powers-House  Company,  Cleveland 

A  CANVASSER  is  at  a  kitchen 
door. 
In  his  most  winning  tone  of 
voice  he  requests  an  aluminum  cooking 
utensil — "Any  one  will  do,  moddom." 
It  is  handed  him.  Presto!  a  gleaming 
channel  of  bright  surface  cleaves  the 
murk  of  the  surrounding  metal. 

"That,  moddom,"  he  announces,  tri- 
umphantly, "shows  why  you  need  a 
can  of  my  Zipso  Supernatural  Metal 
Cleaning  Compound." 

Also  it  subtly  challenges  "mod- 
dom's"  housewifely  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion with  her  present  methods. 

A  breach  has  been  opened  in  the 
wall  of  her  sales-resistance. 

In  a  large  percentage  of  all  sales 
efforts  the  first  and  basic  necessity  to 
success  is  to  disturb  the  status  quo.  All 
the  vocal  or  printed  hurrah  in  the 
world  about  your  merchandise  will  not 
sell  it  to  me,  if  your  hurrahing  leaves 
me  placidly  content  with  what  I  have. 
Until  you  have  disturbed  my  confi- 
dence in  my  present  possessions  or 
have  undermined  my  satisfaction  with 
my  present  status  of  life  or  standards 
of  living,  you  have  not  made  much 
headway  toward  my  purse  or  my  check- 
book. 

To  sell  me  an  office  machine  you 
must  demonstrate  that  there  is  wastage 
in  the  present  method. 

To  sell  me  a  correspondence  course 
you  must  make  me  dissatisfied  with  my 
present  financial  or  social  standing. 

"My"  hotels,  "my"  restaurants, 
"my"  tailor,  "my"  retailers,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  patronize  happily  until  some 
new  idea,  upsetting  to  my  habits  and 
the  status  quo,  convinces  me  that  a 
change  may  prove  beneficial — until,  in 
other  words,  I  am  "unsold." 

Home  illumination,  for  example, 
isn't  something  you  can  discourse  upon 
technically  in  terms  of  foot-candles  or 
other  scientific  lingo  and  expect  to  get 
very  far  with  the  Lady  of  the  House. 
General  Electric,  however,  by  print- 


Drawing  by  Ernst  Leuschner 


ing  a  few  simple  tests  of  kitchen  light- 
ing, definitely  attempts  to  make  read- 
ers dissatisfied  with  their  existing  light- 
ing facilities.  This  is  direct  unselling 
copy. 

"Can  you  read  a  cookbook  without  drop- 
ping a  mixing  bowl  and  holding  the  book 
close  to  your  eyes?  Can  you  see  the  small 
details  ...  the  lint  on  glassware,  the  numer- 
als on  your  aluminum  measuring  cup  as  you 
can  in  full  daylight?" 

The  next  time  that  a  woman  who  has 
read  that  catechism  lifts  a  cookbook 
close  to  her  nose  or  carries  a  tumbler 
nearer  the  light  to  examine  its  clean- 
liness, there  is  a  good  chance  that  she 
will  mentally  score  it  against  the  light- 
ing equipment,  instead  of  continuing  to 
accept  the  extra  effort  as  a  necessary 
evil.  Poor  lighting  has  been  translated 
into  the  practical  terms  of  her  daily 
kitchen  work. 

In  another  advertisement  we  find 
G.  E.  saying 


"Grotesque  coloring   of  lips  and  cheeks   is 
often  due  to  poor  light  at  mirrors" 
thereby    shrewdly   hitching    an    unro- 
mantic  item  of  household  expense  to 
topics  fraught  with  greater  glamor. 

The  goal  of  unselling  copy  is  to 
inake  it  evident  that  "the  shoe  fits"  and 
should  be  put  on.  That  unselling  can 
achieve  such  direct  timeliness  is  aptly 
illustrated  in  an  incident  recently  re- 
lated to  me. 

Two  sisters  were  beginning  to  won- 
der whether  their  vacuum  sweeper  was 
behind  the  times  in  its  convenience  and 
efficiency.  When  one  of  them  saw  the 
Hoover  advertisement  headed 
"To  every  woman  whose  electric  cleaner  is 
more  than  five  years  old" 
the  "shoe  fitted"  so  perfectly  that  the 
message  was  carefully  read  and  a  new 
prospect  brought  into  the  market. 

The  virtues  of  punctuality  and  time- 
liness have  been  sung  and  reiterated 
ceaselessly  for  generations.  In  our 
school  days  we  were  lectured  on  the 
theme  of  "Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise." 
With  appropriate  changes  in  text,  the 
lecturing  has  continued  into  our  adult 
years. 

Telechron,  in  contrast,  emphasizes 
the  discomforts  of  being  unpunctual. 
Instead  of  glorifying  punctuality  in  the 
traditional  manner,  it  unsells  tardiness 
in  this  way — 

"The  curious  custom  of  beginning  every 
business  day  with  a  desperate  dash  for  the 
8:17  is  almost  extinct.  Digestions  are  better. 
Tempers  are  tamer.  All  because  of  Telechron 
electric  time  .  .  . 

"Those  households  never  oversleep  because 
someone  forgot  to  wind  the  clocks  the  night 
before  .  .  .  never  quarrel  over  which  clock  or 
whose  watch  is  right." 

The  "desperate  dash  for  the  8:17"  is 
made  additionally  dramatic  by  the 
illustration. 

Remington  Noiseless  Typewriter  em- 
ploys a  parallel  unselling  stratagem  in 
the  headline  and  accompanying  illus- 
tration 

"Let's  go  to  the  club  and  get  a  room — we 
can't  think  here!" 

A  perspiration  neutralizer  seeks  to  I 
unsell  too  easy  complacency  on  the 
part  of  its  readers  by  emphasizing  the 
theme  that  "a  bath  protects  only  12 
minutes."  Even  the  twice-a-day  bather 
cannot  utterly  ignore  that  claim. 

An  interesting  example  of  subtle  un- 
selling copy  is  the  following: 

"Pix-up  is  a  new  harmless,  non-habit  form- 
ing remedy,  compounded  to  break  up  alco- 
holic hangovers.  It  has  no  other  excuse  for 
existence." 

[Continued  on  page  48] 
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TreaBurer  Account  Reprcsentalive  Account  Representative  AesistantAccountRepreecntativ, 

^«^  ^■'"■*  Buffalo  New  York 


Do  you  receive  the  Wedge? 

We  publish  every  little  while  a  small  book  called  the 
Wedge.  The  content  of  each  issue  is  a  brief  comment  on  some  scrap 
of  business  philosophy  which  seems  pertinent  to  the  moment. 

We  mail  the  ^Yedge  to  everyone  we  think  would  like  to  read  it. 
If  you  are  not  yet  on  the  list,  but  are  enough  interested  in  business  to 
read  the  magazine  which  carries  this  advertisement,  we  should  be 
glad  to  mail  the  Wedge  to  you. 

So  many  members  of  an  organization  have  a  voice,  nowadays, 
in  the  selection  of  an  advertising  agency,  that  we  want  friends  clear 
down  the  line,  from  the  Board  to  the  boy  who  opens  the  mail. 
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What  Will  Sell  Build- 
ing Field  Products 

THIS  WINTER? 


AMERICAN  BUILDE 


Your  adverfisement  in 
the    December   issue   of 

American  Builder  and 
Building  Age  will   be 

properly  timed  to  ma- 
terially increase  your 
sales  in  the  Winter  Build- 
ing Market. 


A  manufacturer  of  heating  system  specialties  (whose  dis- 
tribution is  secured  through  the  sales  forces  of  other 
manufacturers)  has  made  more  sales  in  1931  than  for  a 
similar  period  in  1930  ...  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
sales  forces  involved  have  been  pared  down  fifty  per  cent 
in  numbers. 
How  did  he  do  it? 

A  building  material  manufacturer  in  Ohio  discharged  one 
oflSce  worker  and  the  young  man  pleaded  for  a  sales 
department  job  ...  in  two  weeks  the  new  salesman  made 
enough  sales  on  a  commission  basis  to  equal  nine  weeks' 
pay  as  an  office  man. 
How  did  he  do  it? 

A  building  specialty  manufacturer  has  made  a  substantial 
profit  during  1931,  although  he  was  "in  the  red"  for  the 
year  1930. 
How  did  he  do  it? 

There  is  no  legerdemain  in  the  history  of  these  cases.  The 
heating  system  specialty  manufacturer  increased  his  ad- 
vertising and  sales  promotion  budget  twenty-five  per  cent 
for  1931.  The  clerk  who  became  salesman  didn't  know  it 
was  impossible  to  sell  now,  so  he  just  went  out  and  used 
shoe  leather.  The  third  case  involved  the  working  out  of  a 
proper  distribution  plan. 
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The  Winter  Building 
Market  offers  Immediate 
sales  opportunities  for 
most  building  field  prod- 
ucts— let  us  show  you 
where  and  how. 


The  building  field  today  does  not  of- 
fer 1926  opportunities  for  order  tak- 
ers .. .  but  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  which  will  be  spent  for 
building  materials,  equipment  and 
specialties  this  winter  present  real 
opportunities  for  two-fisted,  aggres- 
sive sales  campaigners  to  capitalize 
on  their  efforts. 

American  Builder  andBuilding  Age 
has  made  extensive  investigations 
this  year  regarding  the  majority  of 
building  field  products  ...  we  are 
ready  to  help  you  solve  sales  and  dis- 
tribution problems.  Why  not  let  us 
tell  you  what  methods  we  think  will 
aid  materially  in  bringing  you  in- 
creased sales  volume  this  winter? 

Write  for  details  of  the  success  we 
are  having  with  our  national  "Win- 
ter Building  Campaign." 
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Putting  It  Up  to  the 
Automobile  Industry 

CARL    ACKERMAN 

Dean,  Columbia  School  of  Journalism,  New  York 


THE  automotive  industry  is  a  co- 
ordinated industry.  The  large 
units  have  enormous  surpluses. 
Stocks  have  been  thoroughly  liqui- 
dated. Production  this  year  has  been 
controlled  to  such  a  sensitive  degree 
that  it  has  averaged  only  one  per  cent 
above  sales.  Thus  far  in  1931  the  lead- 
ing companies  have  spent  more  money 
on  engineering  than  in  any  previous 
year.  There  is  also  a  splendid  spirit 
of  cooperation.  The  companies  have  all 
agreed  to  bring  out  their  new  models 
simultaneously  for  the  New  York  show 
in  January.  They  have  voluntarily 
pooled  their  patents,  so  that  today 
there  are  1600  patents  in  one  pool 
and  there  has  not  been  a  lawsuit  among 
the  members  of  the  National  Automo- 
bile Chamber  of  Commerce  in  sixteen 
years.  On  the  tenth  of  each  month 
this  Association  knows  where  every  car 
was  sold  the  previous  month,  whether 
in  Russia,  Australia,  or  Kokomo. 

The  automotive  industry  is  also  a 
basic  industry.  It  touches  every  com- 
munity in  this  country.  It  has  busi- 
ness dealings  with  every  bank  and 
every  newspaper.  Its  raw  materials 
and  finished  products  are  transported 
by  every  railroad  in  the  country,  to  and 
from  every  state  in  the  Union.  The 
rubber,  oil,  lumber,  lead,  copper,  and 
steel  industries  are  as  sensitive  to  activ- 
ity in  the  automotive  industry  as  a 
thermometer  is  to  heat. 

Throughout  this  country  there  is  not 
another  industry  so  organized  or  so 
stabilized  or  in  such  a  strategic  posi- 
tion to  rebuild  confidence. 

Suppose,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Sloan,  Mr.  Chrysler,  Mr.  Erskine, 
Mr.  Macauley,  Mr.  Nash  and  the  other 
chief  executives  called  their  advertis- 
ing advisers  together  and  asked  them 
to  prepare  copy  for  a  national  cam- 
paign to  attack  the  reasons  for  the  eco- 
nomic stage-fright  of  the  American 
people  as  problems  of  national  morale 
were  dissolved  during  the  World  War 
by  advertising. 

Suppose  the  automotive  companies 


showed  the  American  people,  as  they 
can  by  facts  and  figures,  that  an  in- 
crease in  production  of  one  million 
units  in  1932  over  1931  will  put  more 
than  a  million  men  and  women  back 
to  work  in  mines,  mills  and  factories; 
that  the  sale  at  retail  of  that  number 
of  additional  new  cars  will  move  used- 
car  stocks  and  directly  or  indirectly 
stimulate  other  industries  and  other 
businesses.  In  fact,  if  the  automotive 
industry  even  approximates  the  volume 
herein  suggested  in  1932,  it  will  in- 
crease the  revenues  of  the  railroads 
more  than  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Suppose  the  steel,  the  rubber  and  the 
oil  industries  joined  with  the  railroads 
in  supporting  and  augmenting  this 
movement.  Suppose  that  in  addition 
to  their  appropriations  for  competitive 
copy  all  of  these  industries  subscribed 
to  a  $25  million  cooperative  advertis- 
ing pool — and  that  would  be  an  infin- 
itesimal fraction  of  their  total  sur- 
pluses— is  it  not  conceivable  that  the 
whole  nation  would  benefit  by  a  revival 


Convention  Calendar 

Nov.  10-13 

Annual  Meeting,  Outdoor  Advertis- 
ing Assn.  of  America,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Nov.  11-13 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociation, Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Nov.  11-13 
Industrial     Marketing     Conference, 
American  Management  Assn.,  Hotel 
Statler,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Nov.  16-18 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
Wardman  Park  Hotel,  Washington. 

Nov.  19-20 

Seventh  New   England   Conference, 
New  England  Council,  Boston. 


of  confidence  quite  as  much  as  the 
automotive  industry?  Why,  the  tele 
phone  company  would  soon  be  install- 
ing new  telephones  so  that  prospective 
customers  could  call  dealers  for  dem- 
onstrations! 

Moreover,  this  is  practical  commoni 
sense.  It  is  applying  advertising  to  the 
larger  problems  and  fundainentals  of 
business.  It  is  taking  it  out  of  the  rut 
of  competition  and  applying  it  to  an 
economic  problem  at  a  time  when  the 
American  people  have  a  keener  inter- 
est in  economics  than  they  have  in 
horsepower  or  Adam's  apples. 


Haase^  On  the  Appropriation 

The  Managing  Director  of  the  A.N. A. 
Writes  a  Timely  Book 


The  Advertising  Appropriation, 
How  TO  Determine  It  and  How  to 
Administer  It,  by  Albert  E.  Haase. 
Harper  &  Brothers.  181  pages.   $3.50. 

"T  F  changes  in  general  business 
I  conditions  are  to  affect  adver- 
-^  tising  expenditures,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  set  up  three  conclu- 
sions: 1.  For  articles  of  a  luxury 
nature,  advertising  expenditure  should 
be  decreased;  2.  For  articles  the  pur- 
chases of  which  are  deferable,  but 
inevitable,  advertising  expenditures 
should  be  increased;  3.  For  the  gen- 
eral run  of  branded  convenience  goods 
products,  advertising  should  be  un- 
changed." 


Thus  reasons  the  managing  director 
of  the  Association  of  National  Adver- 
tisers on  the  policy  of  the  advertiser 
with  respect  to  the  business  cycle. 

All  too  many  advertisers,  says  Mr. 
Haase,  are  being  too  strongly  influ- 
enced by  their  competitors  into  making 
either  too  small  or  entirely  too  large 
an  appropriation — in  an  effort  to  keep 
pace  with  the  competitive  campaign. 

Realizing  that  advertising  can  not 
be  governed  by  definite  and  unbreak- 
able rules  and  that  no  one  can  ac- 
curately advise  just  how  much  money 
need  be  invtested  in  advertising  to 
bring  "successful  results,"  Mr.  Haase 
has  steered  clear  of  presenting  hard 
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make  a  noise  like  a  MOOSE 


Ihere  are  sounds  more  strongest  appeal   to  the   moose.     -^     If   you 

pleasing  to  the  human  ear  than   a   moose  think  the  moral  of  this  is  a  trifle  too  obvi- 

call.  The  clear,  true  tone  of  a  French  horn,  ous,  thumb  through  any  publication  and  see 

for    instance.     ^    To    get    results,    however,  how  many   advertisements  violate   this  rule 

the  guide  uses  the  call  that  will  make  the  of  good  salesmanship. 

Young  &^  Rubicam^  Incorporated 

ADVERTISING 
New  York    •    Philadelphia    •    Chicago 
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and  fast  rules  for  determining  the  ad- 
vertising appropriation. 

However,  he  has  analyzed  practi- 
cally every  contributing  factor  which 
goes  to  make  up  the  appropriation: 
The  market,  the  agency,  the  business 
policy  and  the  object  desired,  etc. 
Items  that  belong — and  that  do  not 
belong — in  the  appropriation  are  dis- 
cussed, and  those  that  belong  to  the 
sales  and  manufacturing  departments 
are  put  in  their  proper  places.  His 
analysis  will  be  equally  valuable  for 
the  small  business  man  or  the  distri- 
bution director  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Haase  starts  at  the  bottom  of 
the  whole  situation  and  reviews  the 
various  methods  popularly  used  to  de- 
termine a  year's  appropriation.  He 
presents  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  fixing  an  appropriation  by 
means  of  a  percentage  of  the  sales  or 
profits,  and  by  the  unit-of-sales  meth- 
od. He  also  emphasizes  the  satisfac- 
tory results  which  can  be  obtained 
from  what  he  calls  the  "objective  and 
task  method."  This  system  calls  for 
the  determination,  in  the  advertiser's 
mind,  of  the  market  he  hopes  eventu- 
ally to  own  with  profit  to  himself. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  through  re- 
search and  experience.  Then  the  kind 
and  amount  of  advertising  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  stint  or  task  are 
planned. 

He  presents  the  various  ways  in 
which  appropriations  can  be  efficiently 
determined  for  the  advertising  of  prac- 
tically any  product.  He  then  proceeds 
to  show  the  value  of  market  analysis 
and  test  campaigns.  Special  emphasis 
is  laid  on  how  necessary  it  is  to  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  results 
can  be  anticipated,  before  definite  ap- 
propriations are  made. 

Advertisers  will  read  with  interest 
Mr.  Haase's  chapter  on  "Selecting  the 
Agency,"  and  likewise  agencies  will 
appreciate  his  comment  on  the  adver- 
tiser's attitude  toward  the  agency — 
"Many  advertisers  regard  advertising 
as  white  magic  entirely  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  lay  mind  and  therefore 
take  a  passive  attitude  toward  adver- 
tising, expecting  their  agency  to  do  all 
the  creative,  and  often  all  the  critical, 
work." 

But  Mr.  Haase  does  not  do  .  your 
thinking  for  you.  Rather  it  appears 
to  be  his  aim  to  lay  out  guides  to  help 
you  translate  general  principles  into 
the  terms  of  your  individual  problem 
or  business. 


Investment  Trust  Tests  Class 
and  Mass  Appeal 


WHO  is  more  interested  in  buy- 
ing securities:  the  executive 
earning  from  $5,000  a  year 
up,  or  the  wage  earner  of  from  $50  to 
$80  a  week? 

Executives  of  the  United  Advertis- 
ing  Agency,    New   York,    differed    in 
their  answers  to  this  question.     It  was 
a     house    divided 
against   itself,   un- 
til the  decision  was 
made  to  appeal  to 
both  classes  of  po- 
tential    customers 
and  let  the  results 
speak     for     them- 
selves. 

The  account  in 
question  was  Dis- 
tributors Group, 
Inc.,  New  York, 
and  the  featured 
merchandise  was 
North  American, 
and      Cumulative 


wage  earner  ("Garden  Variety")  and 
the  advertisement  appealing  to  the  ex- 
ecutive, the  seasoned  investor  ("High- 
brow"), are  reproduced  herewith.  One 
was  inserted  in  a  popular  weekly,  the 
other  in  a  more  thoughtful  weekly. 
In  the  first,  a  sincere  questioning  of  a 
financial   future  dominated,   with  the 


20  Years  from  now 
where  \viU  you  be  FinaneiuUy? 


CUMULATIVE  tHUST 


Highbrotv 

Trust  Shares,  representing  a  participat- 
ing ownership  in  corporations'  com- 
mon stock. 

The  advertisement  addressed  to  the 


"ZlZ'::~  coupon  for  inquiries  impor 
'?^''ZZ  tantly  featured.  In  the  other 
'iEFtH  increased  revenue  accruin 
!"k'1u!!,.'I"  from  the  securities  offered 
»"""""■       was    the    dominating    appea 

This  was  a  prestige  announi 
ii",-::\.'^       ment,  with  a  coupon  insert! 

for  the  convenience  of  readei 
What     were     the     results! 

"Garden  Variety"  drew  390( 

coupons.  These  leads  wer 
turned  over  to  salesmen,  who  reportec 
that  in  their  opinion,  33.1%  of  th* 
3900  inquiries  were  good  prospects  for 
the  securities.  The  resultant  sales  varied 


i 


«_ 
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There  was  a  time  when  you  needed  several 
teams  of  horses  to  move  ten  tons  of 
goods  •  •  Today  you  use  a  ten  ton  truck 


I  HE  truck  is  quicker  than  the 
horses.  The  truck  eats  less  than  the  horses. 
The  truck  requires  less  attention.  The 
truck  takes  the  whole  load  at  one  time. 

This,  however,  is  not  an  advertisement 
for  motor  trucks — nor  propaganda  against 
horses.  It  is  an  advertisement  for  a  news^ 
paper  that  is  the  ten  ton  truck  of  adver-' 
tising  in  its  field. 

The  newspaper  is  The  News.  The  field 
is  New  York  City. 

News  circulation  exceeds  1,300,000 
copies  daily.  It  includes  two  out  of  three 
New  York  City  families,  one  out  of  five 


in  the  suburbs.  The  second  largest  circus 
lation  is  only  half  as  large;  three  other 
papers  are  needed  to  get  coverage  equiva^ 
lent  to  The  News.  The  News  reaches  a 
majority  of  the  market  in  one  medium  at 
one  time. 

Your  advertising  gets  more  attention, 
misses  fewer  prospects  on  the  small  News 
page. 

TheNewsmillinecostsconsiderablyless, 
makes  your  advertising  dollar  buy  more. 

And  it  is  a  lot  less  trouble  to  use  The 
News  than  to  use  a  lot  of  papers. 

The  News  can  do  the  job  alone! 


THE  H   NEWS,    NEW  YORK'S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 


Tribune  Tower,  Chicago       -i-      Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco 
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in  size  from  10  to  2200  shares. 

On  the  other  hand,  "Highbrow" 
elicited  more  than  900  inquiries.  But, 
resuUs  showed  that  while  33.1%  of 
G.  V.'s  inquiries  were  good  security 
prospects,  41%  of  the  inquiries  from 
"Highbrow"  were  in  that  class. 


It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
while  the  larger  number  of  coupons 
were  received  from  the  G.  V.  ad  in  the 
popular  weekly,  the  average  sale  to 
the  investor  and  the  executive  was  half 
again  as  large  as  that  to  the  wage 
earner. 


THE   EUROPEAN    LETTER 


AMOS   STOTE,   Pari! 


I 


France  Goes  Braderie: 

■MPRESSIVE  evi- 
dence that  a  rose 
by  any  other 
name  may  under  cer- 
t  a  i  n  circumstances, 
even  gain  in  perfume 
has  recently  been  es- 
_tablished  in  France. 
The  French  shop- 
keeper likes  to  bargain,  but  he  hates 
publicly  to  announce  reductions  in 
price.  However,  business  has  been 
slow.  Something  had  to  be  done  to 
lure  the  hoarded  franc  from  the  mat- 
tress and  from  behind  the  brick  in  the 
fireplace.  The  usual  words  for  reduc- 
tions, bargains,  sales  and  cut  prices 
did  not  satisfy.  So  an  old  Flemish 
word,  braderie,  was  imported.  Who 
deserves  credit  for  the  idea  has  not 
yet  been  disclosed,  or  who  worked  out 
the  plan  for  organized  effort.  How- 
ever, at  the  time  of  this  writing  the 
scheme  has  already  spread  to  a  num- 
ber of  provincial  cities  and  towns. 

Committees  of  merchants  were  organ- 
ized in  these  places  to  push  the  scheme. 
All  merchants  were  invited  to  join  up. 
The  proposal  was  to  set  aside,  in  most 
cases,  three  days  to  be  devoted  to  offer- 
ing genuine  reductions  in  prices  to  en- 
courage buying.  At  the  beginning 
many  of  the  tradespeople  were  skep- 
tical. They  did  not  like  to  suggest  that 
they  needed  to  cut  prices  to  get  busi- 
ness, and  they  doubted  if  the  idea  of 
taking  a  strange  word  and  all  joining 
together  in  the  sale  would  bring  re- 
sults. So  the  program  started  off  with 
a  minority  of  local  merchants  going 
into  the  plan. 

Newspapers  to  the  Rescue: 

But  the  local  press  got  back  of  the 
idea  and  began  pushing  it,  with  the  re- 
sult that  more  retailers  signed  on  the 
dotted  line  with  the  original  group  be- 
fore the  days  announced  for  the  sale. 
The  shops  that  joined  were  furnished 
with  simple  window  stickers,  about  six 


inches  wide  and  two  feet  long,  which 
bore  the  unemphasized  statement  that 
the  store  bearing  the  sticker  offered  its 
wares  at  reductions  on  the  days  men- 
tioned on  the  streamer.  These  were 
pasted  in  prominent  places. 

As  the  impetus  given  the  idea  by  the 
local  newspapers  brought  out  these 
signs  in  increasing  numbers  the  sale 
became  talked  about  as  a  municipal 
celebration,  as  a  festive  time  when  peo- 
ple could  buy  much  for  a  little  money. 
Some  stubborn  outsiders,  seeing  what 
was  happening,  tried  to  steal  a  march 
on  the  organized  movement  and  began 
putting  up  home-made  posters  offering 
immediate  sales  and  reductions.  But 
the  shrewd  French  buyer  would  have 
none  of  them.  Everyone  waited  for  the 
big  show. 

Real  Reductions: 

As  the  scheme  was  almost  revolu- 
tionary, the  municipal  governments 
felt  the  honor  of  their  cities  required 
that  they  make  sure  each  merchant  live 
up  to  his  declarations.  So  they  had 
inspectors  and  investigators  on  the  job 
to  protect  the  consumer. 

Results: 

The  results  were  better  than  had 
been  hoped  for.  All  sorts  of  busi- 
nesses went  into  the  scheme  and  all  ap- 
parently profited  in  so  far  as  getting 
hold  of  ready  cash  and  putting  money 
into  circulation  was  concerned.  And 
don't  overlook  this:  These  municipal 
sales  brought  people  into  the  cities  and 
towns  holding  them  from  many  miles 
around.      Big   days   for   the   farmers. 

Bourg,  a  city  of  a  little  over  20,000 
inhabitants,  claimed  to  have  80,000 
visitors  who  spent  6  million  francs 
during  the  three  days  of  its  sale. 
Grenoble,  80,000  inhabitants,  recorded 
visitors  to  the  number  of  150,000.  St. 
Etienne,  population  170,000,  reported 
180,000  visitors  who  spent  18  million 
francs. 

The  great  sale  at  Lyons,  the  third 


largest  city  in  France,  had  not  been 
held  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  but  I 
happened  to  be  in  that  city  more  than 
two  weeks  before  the  big  selling  cam- 
paign was  to  be  pulled  off  and  the 
stickers  were  already  appearing  in  con- 
siderable numbers  on  all  kinds  and 
sizes  of  shops  and  stores. 

Braderie  has  not  yet  invaded  Paris, 
but  at  least  one  of  the  newspapers  of 
this  city  is  pushing  the  idea.  And  why 
can't  the  same  scheme  be  adapted  to 
serve  cities  in  the  States,  and  bring  a 
like  result?  If  a  coined  or  imported 
word,  by  the  very  fact  that  it  arouses 
curiosity,  plus  a  combined  and  united 
effort,  will  bring  such  results  in  con- 
servative France,  the  plan  should  work 
wonders  in  our  own  cities.  These  days 
of  buying  have  been  made  days  of  re- 
joicing for  all  concerned.  The  emo- 
tions as  well  as  purse  strings  have  been 
loosened.  And  the  world  needs  to  re- 
lax in  both  these  directions. 

Trade  Revival: 

TV7HILE  it  will  take  months  to  estab- 
"  lish  any  definite  proof  of  the  bene- 
fit which  will  accrue  to  British  industry 
as  a  result  of  the  flop  of  sterling,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  at  last  the 
British  producer  has  got  out  from 
under  the  yoke  of  Threadneedle  Street 
and  has  a  chance  to  sell  his  goods 
abroad.  If  sterling  had  been  allowed 
to  take  its  medicine  back  in  1919,  when 
the  world  was  getting  into  its  buying 
stride  after  the  war,  Britain  would  not 
be  in  the  trouble  it  is  today.  Even  so, 
this  move  should  be  a  very  great  help, 
though  taken  so  late.  Foreign  trade  is 
more  necessary  to  Britain  than  to  al- 
most any  other  country.  It  held  its 
position  as  the  world's  money  center 
at  a  tragic  cost  to  industry  and  to  its 
foreign  trade.  Now  let  finance  pay 
some  of  its  debts  to  production.  I  sug- 
gest that  you  watch  Britain  sell  abroad, 
especially  if  you  are  competing  with  it 
in  any  country   outside  the  States. 

Joshua  B.  Poivers,  Ltd. : 

'T^HIS  house  has  issued  a  statement 
-*-  dealing  with  the  26  political  parlies 
of  Holland  and  showing  the  distribu- 
tion of  population  in  relation  to  these 
parties  and  their  relationship  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  what  this  means  to  the 
advertising  situation  in  that  country. 
Between  the  sane  operation  of  birth 
control  and  the  existence  of  26  polit- 
ical parties,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Holland  is  having  little  trouble  on  the 
unemployment  side. 
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Paved     Roads     Make    All     lowans     Neighbors! 

Today  Iowa  boasts  of  3,802  miles  of  concrete  road  of  the 
most  modern  type.  Des  Moines  is  closely  linked  with 
every  section  of  Iowa  by  paved  roads. 

Use  of  motor  cars  in  the  state  has  increased  *70%  in  five 
years.  The  larger  retail  stores  in  Des  Moines  serve  all  of 
Iowa.  The  leading  department  store  has  active  charge 
accounts  in  every  county.  Des  Moines  furniture  stores 
offer  free  truck  delivery  to  any  Iowa  point. 

With  the  coming  of  paved  highways,  The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  has  improved  and  extended  its 
facilities  for  gathering  Iowa  news  and  pictures.  Delivery 
service  has  been  speeded  up.  Readers  a  hundred  miles 
or  more  away  are  served  with  late  editions  delivered  to 
their  homes. 

In  five  years  the  circulation  of  The  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  has  climbed  from  180,260  to  240,844 
copies  daily.  The  coverage  of  the  lowa-Des  Moines  market 
is  exceptionally  thorough. 


'  Based  on  gasoline  sales. 


Local  Iowa  news,  pictures  and  features  combine  to  create 
unusual  reader  interest  in  the  Register  and  Tribune, 
daily  and  Sunday. 


The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
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Selling  Shorts 


THE  E.  H.  Young  drug  stores  of 
Allentown  and  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
sell  magazines.  Many  of  the 
products  which  are  advertised  in  these 
magazines  (such  as  Murine,  Ex-Lax, 
etc.)  are  also  sold  in  the  Young  stores. 
About  five  years  ago  a  cigar  salesman 
whom  he  had  never  seen  before  sug- 
gested to  the  manager  of  one  of  these 
stores  that  he  stamp  with  the  store's 
name  the  advertisements  for  products 
which  he  sold.  The  salesman  had 
never  seen  this  done,  but  just  thought 
that  it  was  a  good  idea. 

Today  all  the  Young  stores  stamp 
such  ads,  "Sold  &  Recommended  by 
E.  H.  Young  Drug  Store  (and  ad- 
dress)." No  records  of  the  number 
of  purchasers  who  mention  the  fact 
that  they  have  seen  the  stamping  is 
kept  but  "enough  people  mention  the 
fact  that  they  have  seen  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  article  with  our  name 
stamped  on  to  prove  to  us  that  it  pays." 
For,  says  this  particular  manager,  "if 
a  national  advertiser  spends  $8,000  for 
space  to  tell  about  his  product,  it  seems 
well  worth  while  to  spend  a  cent  or 
two  to  tell  people  that  we  sell  that 
product." 

Sales  Training  Results 

The  Silent  Automatic  Corporation, 
which  makes  oil  burners,  has  recently 
completed  a  "Sales  Training  Course" 
for  its  dealers'  sales  force.  As  Frank  J. 
Mooney,  manager  of  the  Sales  Train- 
ing Department,  explains,  it  "was 
written  in  sympathy  with  the  fact  that 
salesmen  are  hungry  for  help,  but 
harangued  to  death ;  that  they  are  pep- 
pered with  sales  promotion  literature, 
most  of  which,  no  matter  how  good, 
must  be  interpreted  by  the  salesman 
himself  into  his  own  mode  of  thought 
and  action;  and  that  much  of  it  is  so 
deep  in  statistics  and  preachments  that 
it  fails  to  awaken  their  spark  of  enthu- 
siasm so  necessary  to  every  selling 
effort." 

But  we  can  say  that  we've  never 
heard  of  a  course  which  could  show 
such  tangible  results.  And  when  we 
say  tangible,  we  mean  tangible :  "Prac- 
tically all  who  answered  admitted  that 
the  course  had  benefited  them.  There 
were  no  negative  and  but  five  non-com- 
mittal answers  to  this  question.    94.6% 


said  it  had  improved  their  knowledge 
of  selling,  both  as  to  product  and 
buyer.  87.7%  stated  it  had  strength- 
ened their  confidence.  88.6%  men- 
tioned better  methods  of  planning  their 
work.  83.3%  admitted  a  new  interest 
in  selling  oil-burners.  69.6%  of  the 
dealers  and  branch  managers  held 
regular  meetings,  and  2L6%  occa- 
sional gatherings  for  discussion  of  the 
study  subjects.  But  the  most  gratify- 
ing of  these  results  is  the  fact  that 
79.5%  of  salesmen  reporting  stated 
that  the  course  had  helped  them  in 
making  sales.  Over  fifty  of  theii  re- 
ports tell  stories  of  sales  actually 
closed." 

Success  Story  (No.  6) 

Sales  of  Maxwell  House  Coffee  dur- 
ing October  showed  a  substantial  gain 
over  the  corresponding  month  of  1930. 
From  October  8  to  15  the  Brooklyn 
plant  turned  out  more  of  this  coffee 
than  had  any  plant  in  the  company's 
history;  and  during  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 22-29  this  record  was  surpassed  by 
20%  at  the  same  plant.  Other  Max- 
well House  plants  have  been  operating 
overtime  to  keep  up  with  increased 
orders. 

Marion  Harper,  vice-president  of 
General  Foods  Sales  Company,  attrib- 
utes the  increased  production  and  sales 
to  the  recent  introduction  of  the  Vita 
Fresh  process  of  packing  Maxwell 
House  coffee  and  the  accompanying  in- 
tensive advertising  campaign.  Verne 
Burnett,  assistant  to  the  executive  vice- 
president  of  General  Foods  Corpora- 
tion, delving  even  deeper,  attributes 
the  increase  to  "the  foresight  which  al- 
lowed General  Foods'  research  labora- 
tory to  continue  unhampered  during  a 
period  of  hard  times."  (It  was  General 
Foods'  chemical  engineer,  T.  M.  Rec- 
tor, who  invented  the  Vita  Fresh  pack- 
ing process.) 

"In  1924  there  were  only  300  impor- 
tant commercial  research  laboratories 
in  the  United  States,"  says  Mr.  Bur- 
nett. "Today  there  are  about  1500. 
But  the  activities  of  many  of  them  are 
either  being  seriously  curtailed  or 
about  to  be  discontinued  altogether." 
This,  he  feels,  is  a  mistake,  and  points 
to  many  other  companies,  besides  Gen- 
eral  Foods,   which    are   managing   to 


hold  their  heads  up  largely  because  of 
product-refinements  brought  about  by 
discoveries  in  their  research  labora- 
tories. 

Traveling  Ad  Agencies 

The  new  General  Foods  school  for 
salesmen  teaches  its  representatives  to 
be,  among  other  things,  traveling  ad- 
vertising agencies.  The  General  Foods 
salesman's  kits  include,  among  other 
things,  pencils,  rulers  and  sample  lay- 
outs. Part  of  the  salesman's  job  isto 
convince  grocers,  whose  trading  radius 
is  too  small  to  warrant  their  using  the 
local  newspaper,  that  handbills  will 
get  results — and  then  to  demonstrate 
the  most  efficacious  way  to  use  this 
medium.  Although  other  products  are 
frequently  given  space  in  the  handbills 
which  have  been  prepared  by  them, 
the  General  Foods  salesmen  naturally 
see  to  it  that  their  company's  products 
receive  most  of  the  attention. 

In  business  18  years,  H.  R.  Nagle, 
proprietor  of  Nagle's  Market,  Shick- 
shinny.  Pa.,  had  never  used  a  handbill. 
Here's    the   one   that   Earl    Hamilton, 
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General  Foods  representative,  con- 
vinced Mr.  Nagle  he  should  give  a  try. 
2000  copies  of  it  were  distributed.  As 
a  result  1126  packages  of  General 
Foods  products  were  sold  during  the 
next  two  days.  Other  items  showed 
increased  volume  as  well  as  General 
Foods. 

BURFORD  LORIMER 
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You've  visualized  it  already,  dreamer  that 
you  are.  Dilapidated  houses,  unkempt  children, 
barking  dogs.  But  wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Dreiser- 
calm  your  imagination.  It's  Los  Angeles  we're 
talking  about.  And  down  by  the  gas  house  in 
Los  Angeles  isn't  a  bit  like  that 

In  fact,  there's  something  that  makes 
things  entirely  different  out  here.  Maybe  it's 
the  glorious  climate— of  which  you  may  have 
heard.  Whatever  it  is.  The  Examiner's  Market 
Research  Department  digs  out  many  para- 
doxical facts  about  Los  Angeles.  For  instance, 
Hollywood  and  Wilshire,  the  city's  wealthiest 
sections,  show  a  surprising  partiality  for  one 
of  the  low-priced  automobiles  (yes,  that's  the 
one  we  mean),  and  away  down  by  the  gas 
house  they  buy  an  amazing  percentage  of 
high-priced  cars.  In  fact,  sales  of  one  of  the 
costliest  cars  are  largest  in  the  districts  where 
income  taxes  are  lowest  and  where  they 
think  pate  de  foie  gras  is  a  new  foreign 
movie  actress. 

Los  Angeles  is  full  of  these  little  sur- 
prises. "Probably"  and  "I  suppose"  don't 
count  for  much  out  here.  So  until  television 
is  perfected,  don't  sit  at  your  desk  and  try 
to  see  this  fourth  largest  market  in  America, 
with  its  two  and  one-half  millions  of  alert, 
receptive  Moderns. 

To  make  sure  that  your  product,  whether 
it's  motor  cars  or  cocktail  shakers,  is  on  the 
inside  track  in  Los  Angeles,  just  ask  any 
Examiner  representative  to  show  you  a  real 
market  survey.  Perhaps  he'll  take  just  a  few 
minutes  of  your  time  to  remind  you  that  The 
Examiner  has  the  largest  morning  and 
Sunday  circulation  in  the  West— more  than 
200,000  daily  and  in  excess  of  440,000  Sunday. 
But  he'll  give  you  facts,  not  fancies.  And 
maybe  you'll  find  that  some  of  the  things 
you  know  about  Los  Angeles  aren't  so. 


W.  W.  CHEW  S.  p.  LA  DUE 

S72  Madiion  Aye.        625  Hunt  BIdg. 

New  York  S.n  Francisco 


J.  D.  GALBRAITH  A.  R.  BARTLETT 

612  Hearst  BIdg.  3129  General  Motors 

Chicago  BIdg.,  DeUoit 


Los  Angeles  Examiner 

PUT      YOUR      MESSAGE       BEFORE      THE      MODERNS 
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FOR  a  long  time  I've  wondered  why  the 
New  York  Central  did  not  sell  tickets 
from  Grand  Central  to  Harmon  on  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  and  other  limited  trains,  so 
that  a  business  man  could  make  appoint- 
ments and  take  associates  along  with  him 
for  the  first  hour  of  his  trip  or  finish  dictat- 
ing to  his  secretary. 

And  now  they've  done  it.  They  are  selling 
"an  extra  hour  for  New  York  business," 
which  is  a  good  way  of  putting  it,  for  it  is 
just  an  hour  from  Grand  Central  to  Harmon 
and  there  are  local  trains  back. 

Do  you  suppose  in  your  own  business  there 
is  some  equally  obvious  but  undiscovered  op- 
portunity to  extend  your  service  to  your  cus- 
tomers? 

— 8-pt.— 
Tom  Clarke's  book,  "My  Northcliffe 
Diary,"  is  enjoyable  reading.  Here  is  one 
paragraph  culled  from  it  which  is  worth  the 
price  of  the  book  to  any  advertising  man,  if 
he  will  take  to  heart  the  words  in  italics: 

"There  is  no  game  like  the  newspaper 
game,  where  you  are  so  liable  to  be  sur- 
prised by  your  rivals.  You  must  be  watching 
events  ceaselessly  and  always  thinking  ahead. 
People  talk  of  luck  in  tumbling  across  the 
news.  Don't  believe  it.  It's  organization 
leaving  nothing  to  chance,  looking  ahead, 
placing  your  men  on  the  right  spot  and  keep- 
ing them  there  despite  lack  of  early  results, 
putting  your  orders  in  writing,  getting  your 
reporters  to  set  out  in  ivriting  the  questions 
about  an  event  they  want  answered,  and  see- 
ing that  they  get  them  answered." 

The  secret  of  writing  a  good  advertisement 
is  answering  the  questions  the  reader  is 
likely  to  want  answered,  if  he  or  she  is  to 
consider  your  product  or  your  proposition. 
And  yet  how  few  advertisements  meet  that 
simple  specification. 

If  a  copywriter,  before  starting  to  write, 
would  turn  into  Mrs.  Jones  for  ten  minutes 
and  set  down  all  the  questions  that  she  would 
like  answered ;  and  then  turn  copywriter  and 
answer  them,  there  would  be  fewer  "dud" 
ads. 

— 8-pt.— 
K.  A.  Redfield,  of  Rockbestos  Products,  of 
New   Haven,   reports   his   joy   in   finding   a 
guarantee  that  is  a  guarantee. 

"Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble,"  he 
writes,  "with  something  you  bought,  and 
when  you  have  taken  it  back  to  where  it  was 
purchased,  had  them  make  all  sorts  of  ex- 
ceptions to  the  manner  in  which  you  used  the 
article  in  order  to  get  around  replacing  it?" 


Percy  Hammond,  New  York  Herald-Trib- 
une dramatic  critic,  tells  this  story  on  him- 
self. When  he  attended  the  recent  revival  of 
Boucicault's  "The  Streets  of  New  York" 
(written  in  1857),  he  jotted  down  a  few  sus- 
piciously modern  phrases. 

Wall  Street  is  a  perch  on  which  a  row 
of  human  vultures  sit,  whetting  their 
beaks  and  ready  to  fight  over  the  car- 
cass of  a  dying  enterprise. 

panic  do  but  last  I  shall 


And  then  he  submits  the  following  guar- 
antee which  he  recently  received: 
Morton  Sundour  Co.,  Inc. 
unreservedly   guarantee   to    all   pur- 
chasers   of    SUNDOUR    FABRICS 
that  they  are  positively  fast  color  and 
authorize    said    purchasers    in    the 
event  of  any  SUNDOUR  FABRIC 
fading   for   any   reason    whatsoever, 
not  only  to  present  new  SUNDOUR 
material  but  to  refund  to  the  cus- 
tomers all  actual  making-up  costs. 
It  takes  FAITH    (yes,  set  it  in  all  caps, 
printer)  to  write  a  guarantee  like  that!     But 
what  an  advertisement! 

— 8-pt.— 
Isn't  it  about  time  that  we  got  away  from 
so  much  hokum  in  advertising — the  kind  of 
thing  that  gives  Ballyhoo  such  a  chance— and 
got  back  to  the  common-sense  presentation 
of  the  tilings  we  have  to  sell? 


^Vinoriea's     «•»  ::rr.rrrr  ~ ' 


To  me  there  is  something  both  sensible 
and  sound  in  the  current  Chevrolet  advertis- 
ing (a  tiny  reproduction  of  one  of  the  re- 
cent advertisements  will  illustrate)  that  gives 
it  definite  sales  value.  It  is  as  though  this 
advertiser  expected  the  reader  to  pick  out  a 
(^hevrolet  fitting  his  or  her  need  or  situa- 
tion, and  to  do  it  right  from  this  advertise- 
ment. I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  enough 
people  will  do  it  to  make  the  advertisement 
effective.  Let's  go  mail-order,  if  necessary, 
to  get  some  "sell"  into  our  advertising. 


If  th: 
double  my  riches 

All  my  fortune,  100,000  dollar.^,  the 
fruits  of  thirty  years'  hard  toil — was  in- 
vested in  the  United  States  Bank. 

I  cannot  employ  you,  sir.  Indeed,  I 
doin  reducing  salaries;  everybody  is 

But  when  Mr.  Hammond  commented  on 
"these  deviations  from  Mr.  Boucicault's 
sacred  manuscript,"  the  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  Repertory  Co.  sent  him  a  copy 
of  the  original  play— and  there  he  found  every 
one  of  the  "timely"  phrases! 

History  repeats  itself— because  human 
nature  repeats  itself. 


That  Postal  Telegraph  is  performing  a  lot 
of  new  services  these  days,  I  was  aware,  but 
it  wasn't  until  I  stopped  in  at  the  National 
Business  Show  in  New  York  that  I  realized 
how  much  imagination  is  being  brought  to 
bear  by  the  Postal  company  on  the  problem 
of  serving  America's  every-day  life.  Here  is 
the  list  of  services  which  caught  my  eye  at  the 
Business  Show: 

Airplane  Reservations 
Air  Express  and  Freight 
A.  B.  A.  Travellers  Checques 
Commercial  News  Bulletins 
Messenger  and  Errand  Service 
Gifts  and  Purchases  by  Telegraph 
Marine  Bulletins 
Money  Orders 

New  York  Theatre  Ticket  Reservations 
Personal  Service  Bureau 
Photograms 
Sports  Bulletins 
Unless  I  miss  my  guess,  the  list  will  double 
itself  in  the  next  five  years. 
— 8-pt.— 
Another  point  of  interest  to  me  at  the  Busi- 
ness  Show  was   a   Mosler  Safe,  apparently 
specially  made  for  use  in  chain  store  units. 
A  sign  above  it  told  the  story: 
TWO  DIFFERENT  KEYS  REQUIRED 
TO  OPEN  INSIDE  DOOR.    MANAGER 
HAS  ONLY  ONE  KEY.    COLLECTOR 

HAS    OTHER   KEY 
The  old  safe-deposit-box  idea  applied  to  a   ■ 
modern  development  in  the  field  of  distribu- 
tion. 

— 8-pt.— 
And   now  they  are  packing  spaghetti   in 
single-meal,  family-of -three  packages!    "Pre- 
pared in  12  minutes,"  says  the  package. 

When  a  staple  food  like  spaghetti  gears 
itself  into  the  speed  of  modern  life  and  fits 
its  package  to  the  size  of  the  modern  family 
—  well,  what  next? 

— 8-pt.— 

In   the  offices  of  Kellogg  Company    (Kel- 

logg's  Cornflakes),  Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 

I   encountered    this   legend,   engraved  on   a 

bright  metal  plate: 

The   years   of    depression   have   been 
those  in  which  we  have  made  the  great- 
est progress.— W.  K.  Kellogg. 
As  I  rode  on   to   Chicago  I  found  myself 
wondering   whether   the   prophetic   spirit   of 
that  legend  is  not  even  more  significant  than 
the  historical  fact  which  it  records. 
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Aetna  Ball  and  Roller  Bearings;  Ahlberg  C.  J.  B.  Ball 
Bearings;Ajax  FlexibleCouplings;  Allen  Bradley  Motor 
Controls;  Allis  Chalmers  Motors  and  Texrope- Drives; 
Armstrong's  Cork;  Auburn  Molded  Parts;  Baldwin 
Duckworth  Roller  Chain  Drives;  Bantam  Ball,  Roller, 
Thrust  and  Radial  Bearings;  Belden  Soft  Rubber  Plugs; 
Bodine  Fractional  H.P.  Motors  and  Motorized  Speed 
Reducers;  Bruning  Drafting  Room  Supplies;  Bunting 
Phosphor  Bronze  Bush- 
ing Bearings;  Century 
Motors;  Chicago  Raw- 
hide Perfect  Oil  Re- 
tainers; Commercial 
Ball  Bearings;  Conway 
Clutches;  Cutler-Ham- 
I  mer  Motor  Controls 
and  MagneticClutches; 
Dardelet  Self-Locking 
Threaded  Fastenings; 
De  Laval  Worms,  Worm 
Gears  and  Reduction 
Units;  Diamond  Roller 
Chain  Drives;  Diamond- 
Clark  Flexible  Coup- 
lings; Dietzgen  Drafting 
and  Surveying  Supplies; 
DumoreFractionalH.P. 
Motors  and  Gear  Re- 
duction Units;  Elec- 
tromet  Ferro-Alloys 
and  Metals;  Erie  Malleable  Iron  "Ermal"  and  "Ermal- 
te";  Fafnir  Ball  Bearings;  Fansteel  Rare  Metals  and 
Contact  Points;  Federal  Ball  Bearings;  Fredericksen 
"Sabeco"  Bearing  Metal;  Geuder,  Paeschke  &  Frey 
Stampings;Garlock  Packings; General  Electric  Motors, 
Controls  and  Switches,  "Spots  and  Strips  of  Heat," 
Welding  Equipment,  Thyratron  Tubes;  Gits  Precision 
Oil  Seals;  Gurney  Ball  Bearings;  Gwilliam's  Ball 
and  Roller  Bearings;  Hobart  Constant  Arc  Welders; 
•      •      This  adveriisemenf  appears  in  Sales  Management,  Ad\ 


TO  MEN  WHO 

SELL  MACHINES 

"Design"  must  be  on  your  side  in  1932  or  the  battle 
for  business  will  be  lost.  More  machines  are  now  in 
process  of  design  than  ever  before,  but  only  sound 
and  progressive  engineering  ideas  will  win  supremacy. 
Forward  looking  Sales  Generals  are  marshalling  all 
their  forces  for  the  "Big  Push.""  They  are  cooperating 
with  their  Engineering  Departments  in  the  strengthen- 
ing of  their  "Service  of  Supplies."  They  are  making 
certain  that  no  new  method,  material  or  part  is  being 
overlooked  that  might  increase  the  salability  of  their 
machines.  Through  their  advertising  in  Machine  Design 
the  companies  whose  products  are  listed  on  this  page 
are  demonstrating  their  readiness  for  the  fray.  Your 
Engineering  Department  needs  the  design  ideas  their 
Sales  Engineers  have  to  offer  to  win  the  war  of  1932. 

MACHINE  DESIGN 

PENTON  BUILDING     •     CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Published  Monthly  by 

The  Johnson  Publishing  Company  in  affiliation  with 

The  Penton  Publishing  Company 


Hoover  Ball  and  Roller  Bearings;  Horsburgh  &  ScOtt 
Speed  Reducers;  Hubbell  Twist-Lock  Devices;  Inter- 
national Nickel  Alloys;  James  Gears  and  Speed 
Reducers;  Janette  Motors  and  Motorized  Speed 
Reducers;  Johnson  Bronze  Bushings  and  Bearings; 
Lincoln  Electric  Motors  and  Welding  Equipment; 
Linde  Welding  and  Cutting  Equipment;  Link- Belt 
Positive  Drives;  Louis  Allis  Custom  Built  Motors; 
Lovejoy  L-R  Flexible 
Couplings;  Lubrication 
Devices  Farval  System 
of  Lubrication;  Luken- 
weld  Welded  Parts; 
Morse  Chain  Drives, 
Speed  Reducers  and 
Flexible  Couplings; 
Nathan  Mechanical 
Lubricators;  New  De- 
parture Ball  Bearings; 
The  N.  J.  Zinc  Co.'s 
Horse  Head  Zinc  for 
Die  Castings;  Norma- 
Hoffmann  Precision 
Bearings  — Ball,  Roller 
and  Thrust;  Northern 
Rotary  and  Nitralloy 
Steel  Precision  Pumps; 
Ohio  Electric  Motors; 
Parker  Kalon  Self 
Tapping  Screws;  Re- 
vere Copper  &  Brass  Forgings  and  Extruded 
Shapes;  Robins-Jones  Bearings;  Rockwood  Drives; 
S.  K.  F.  Ball  and  Roller  Bearings;  S.  R.  B.  Ball 
Bearings;  Shafer  Bearings;  Shakeproof  Self  Lock- 
ing Set  Screws;  Steel  &  Tubes  Electrically  Welded 
Tubing;  Strom  Ball  Bearings;  Thompson  Bremer 
Everlock  Washers;  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings; 
Twin  Disc  Clutches;  Udylite  Rust  Proofs;  Univer- 
sal Speed  Reducers;  S.  S.  White  Flexible  Shafts. 
erfis/ng  &  Selling  and  Class  &  Indusirial  Markefing       •       • 
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How  Business  Can  Regain 
Public  Confidence 


[Continued  from  page  28] 


his  line  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
thus  giving  the  franchise  an  added 
value  as  an  incentive  at  the  start. 

The  good  faith  of  the  members  of 
the  league  should  be  made  clear  by 
properly  audited  reports  broadcast  to 
the  public  through  advertising  space  in 
the  leading  magazines  and  newspapers, 
so  that  pitiless  publicity  would  gain 
confidence  in  the  methods  of  the  league 
and  its  prices.  These  reports  should 
be  made  up  of  findings  of  the  engineers 
of  the  league  over  their  professional 
signature. 


How  progressive  this  process  of  low- 
ering costs  should  be  is  a  matter  of 
policy  with  each  firm  joining  the 
league,  but  each  should  be  compelled 
by  agreement  to  revise  its  prices  down- 
ward at  least  once  a  year  in  order  to 
earn  and  maintain  confidence  in  the 
league  as  an  institution.  The  work  of 
studying  members'  costs  should  be  con- 
tinuous and  automatic,  and  once  ways 
and  means  of  effecting  economies  have 
been  recommended,  they  must  either 
be  adopted  or  proper  publicity  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  member  firm 


had  failed  to  accept  the  findings  of  the 
engineers. 

Here  is  a  practical  method,  both  of 
reducing  costs  of  needed  goods  to  the 
public,  and  of  restoring  both  to  manu- 
facturers and  to  the  public  the  confi- 
dence and  the  means  of  buying. 

If  the  work  of  the  league  is  honestly 
continued  and  made  broad  enough  in 
its  scope,  it  will  serve  as  a  balance 
wheel  that  will  keep  the  industrial 
motor  running  smoothly  and  steadily 
when  returning  prosperity  shows  a 
tendency  to  make  it  speed  beyond  the 
point  of  safety. 

I  recommend  this  diagnosis  and 
prescription  for  the  consideration  of 
producers  and  consumers  alike,  as  a 
means  of  promoting  trust  and  confi- 
dence where  now  distrust  and  appre- 
hension stand  in  the  way  of  better 
times  for  all. 


Comparison  Chart  of  Eight  ^^Economic  Stabilization  Plans 
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mission  o.  other  body. 

Amendment    Probably 

Elaborate  provision   (or   li(e  and 
disability  insurance,  pensions  and 

Standardized   (omrs  (or  quarterly  financial 
reports  to  stockholders.  Plans  to  stabiliie 
price  and   equali.e  production   with   con- 
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N.lioral  Economic  Council,-  po 
but  only  lu39eslive. 
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No  Rejul.lion. 

Limited  Amendment 
Urged  as  Desirable. 

Local  aid   urged,  and  individual 
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reseryes.Pubfc  works  planning. 

Steps  to  disannamenl.  Curb  on  m.nipula- 
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Amendment  Strongly  . 
Urged. 
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wages;  guarantees  o(  iobs;  long- 
range  stabilisation  plans. 

Five.day    week    and    shorter    day    imme- 

"U.  S.  Incorporated,"  5  pet  i 


isury  Bureau  of  Cor-         mer 


Suie    Labor 

"yS'Pr^d^:: 

Revision  o(  Income  Tax;  heavier  in  higher 
brackets;    development    o(    great    national 

aminalion,    include    in     discounu    eligible 

iSa- 

"Peace  Industries  Board;"  revival  ol  War  Industries 
Board  (or  Ten-Vear  Plan;  seven  memben;  using  co- 

nec'eisiry'  indusuiel.  Tunct'ion'aT  divisions:'  Planning 
and  statistics,  investment  and  banking,  conservation 
and  waste,  labor  relations,  distnbution,  legal,  public 
health  and  sanitation,  publicity,  industrial  psychology. 

Con^s    Regulation 

t-i 

ment  Permitting 
tion. 

S;:'^7ix::e^";^:n; 

irjsurance,  gradual  raisingol  wages, 

Suggested    absorption    o(    Federal    Trade 

sion.  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  etc. 

tions^  lull  and  complete  power,  even  to  fi.  pric»  or 
combine.  Ten-Vear  Plan 

^^^^l"- - 

Amend 

ment   Required. 

Unemployment    insurance     plans 
set^s.  under  cooperation  olFabor 

Raising  o(  average  indusliial  wage. 

PROF. 
CHARLES  / 
BEARD'S 
PLAN 


"National  Economic  Council,"  authoriied  by  Con-         Continuous    Regulat 

in  (inance,  operation,  distribution,  on  the  basis  that 
business  is  public  service  enterpriic-  "Board  o(  Strategy 

industry  governed  by  subsidiary  syndicates  (each  with 

Syndicate,  a  Marketing  Syndicate  (or  retail. wholesale 


°o'rgani.eV|ricJR!IaTand"Ho''usm°g"?'yn- 


ASSOCIATED 
GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS 
OF  AMERICA 


special  tax  bills  against  specidc  construction  and  im- 
provements; bond  issues  also  (or  increasing  public  and 

solvency  i(  banks  and  (orce  horded  TapiUl  to  circu- 


TTERE  we  have  in  brief  form  the  gist  of  eight  na-      Criticism,  Analysis,"  to  be  published  by  The  Business 
tional   economic   plans.      This   chart   will   be   a      Bourse,  New  York,  November  15.   The  book  is  edited 
supplement  to  a  book,   "The  Swope  Plan;   Details,      by  J.  George  Frederick. 
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Is  Climate  a  Real  Factor 
in  Los  Angeles  Advertising? 


Yes — so  important  that  to  ignore  it 
would  be  like  trying  to  play  bridge 
blindfolded. 


'>\« 


Without   going   into  all   the   climatic  i 

ramifications  —  the    effect    on    dress, 
sports,    buying    habits,    store    architec- 
ture, etc. — let  us  confine  attention  to  the  main, 
dominating  influence. 

Briefly,  the  semi-tropical  climate  of  Southern 
California  engenders  an  outdoor  "complex," 
and  this  in  turn  gives  rise  to  a  preference  for 
single-family  homes.  People  in  general  sur- 
round themselves  with  all  the  lawn  and  garden 
room  their  means  will  permit. 

As  a  result,  Los  Angeles  has  more  homes  per 
capita  than  any  other  large  American  city,  with 
217  dwellings  per  1,000  population,  as  against 
73  dwellings  per  1,000  population  in  New  York. 
Moreover,  due  to  the  large  ground  space  per 
home,  less  than  3,000  average  Los  Angeles 
dwellings  can  be  accommodated  in  a  square 
mile,  with  no  allowance  for  vacant  lots,  stores, 
schools  or  parks. 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  large  population 
must  of  necessity  spread  out  over  an  immense 
area.  That  is  why  Los  Angeles  has  overflowed 
its  boundaries,  built  up  24  neighboring  cities  of 
10,000  to  142,000  population,  and  created  the 
most  intensively-developed  countryside  in  the 
United  States.  Today,  more  than  half  the  mar- 
ket's 2,500,000  consumers  live  outside  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  Los  Angeles. 

How  does  this  affect  advertising?  Because, 
due  to  the  large  area  of  intermingled  homes, 
country  places  and  small  orchards,  only  a  morn- 
ing    newspaper     can     render     a     satisfactory 


market-wide  service.  If  an  afternoon 
paper  leaves  the  press  early  enough  to 
(^  percolate  throughout  the  2,500  square 
miles,  it  can  print  little  but  a  rehash  of 
morning  news,  which  makes  it  inac- 
ceptable  to  the  reader.  If  it  holds  back 
for  the  news,  it  arrives  at  surrounding 
points  too  late  for  distribution.  Thus  the  market 
is  inherently  a  morning  field,  made  so  by  climate. 
Morning  circulation,  and  only  morning  circu- 
lation, can  or  does  cover  the  ground. 


But  there  is  yet  more  to  tell.  Morning  circu- 
lation to  meet  the  conditions  must  be  morning 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  A  paper  with  a 
morning  date  line  but  sold  in  the  afternoon  or 
early  evening  is  essentially  an  afternoon  news- 
paper. Like  other  afternoon  newspapers,  it  is 
incapable  of  securing  community-wide  cov- 
erage. 

Climate,  therefore,  leads  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  which  has  the  largest  morning  circula- 
tion in  the  Los  Angeles  market.  Over  98%  of 
Times'  circulation  is  printed  subsequent  to  mid- 
night. Transported  before  dawn  over  open 
highways,  it  is  delivered  directly  to  homes  from 
the  heart  of  Los  Angeles  to  the  rim  of  the 
market.  Its  matchless  home-read  city  circula- 
tion is  balanced  by  the  largest  available  cover- 
age in  the  surrounding  area  with  its  more  than 
1,250,000  consumers. 

This  market-wide,  home-delivered  coverage, 
reinforced  by  a  high  degree  of  reader  confi- 
dence, has  made  the  Los  Angeles  Times  out- 
standing as  the  sales  medium  in  its  field.  It 
repeatedly  exceeds  all  western  newspapers  in 
display  advertising,  while  in  classified  adver- 
tising its  leadership  embraces  the  whole  news- 
paper world. 


Los  Angeles  Times 


Eastern    Representatives; 
WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  CO.,  360  N. 
Michigan     Blvd.,     Chicago.       285     Madison     Ave.,     New 
York.      10-169    General    Motors    BldJ.,    Detroit. 


Pacific  Coast  Representatives: 
J.    BIDWELL    COMPANY,     742    Market 
ncisco.     White   Heno'  Stuart  Bld«.,   Seattle. 
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One  of  the  windoivs  that  outsold  competition 

How  the  Union  Pacific 
Checks  Its  Window  Displays 


THE  checking  of  window  displays 
by  means  of  photographing  is 
coming  more  and  more  into  use, 
as  told  in  Advertising  &  Selling,  Sep- 
tember 2,  page  32. 

Here  is  how  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road does  it,  according  to  H.  B.  North- 
cott,  who  has  charge  of  the  advertising : 
"After  the  display  man  has  installed 
the  display  in  the  city  ticket  office  at 
Omaha  (which  is  the  initial  display  lo- 
cation for  a  circuit  of  ticket  offices  in 
Chicago,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  St.  Jos- 
eph, and  Lincoln)  a  photographer 
from  our  News  Bureau  takes  the  pic- 
ture and  furnishes  the  advertising  de- 
partment a  sufficient  number  so  that  a 
print  may  be  supplied  to  each  ticket 


office  where  the  display  will  later  be 
shown,  also  for  information  of  adver- 
tising departments  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Los  Angeles  and  Portland  who  ar- 
range displays  for  other  units  of  the 
Union  Pacific  System,  and  for  the  dis- 
play album  file. 

"The  display  remains  in  the  Omaha 
window  a  week  or  10  days  before  be- 
ing shipped  out  for  the  circuit  and  in 
the  meantime  the  displayman  studies 
the  photograph  of  the  window,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  window  itself,  for  effective- 
ness as  to  layout,  etc.  When  he  for- 
wards the  display  to  the  next  office  he 
is  able  to  send  a  photo  to  that  office 
with  any  suggestions  for  altering  the 
arrangement  of  the  display  according 


d  from  across  the  street  in  front  of  competitor's  window."  tvrites  Mr.  Northcott 


to    their    space    or    local    conditions. 

"Union  Pacific  displays  are  loaned 
to  department  stores,  travel  bureaus, 
banks,  etc.  Photographing  each  sim- 
plifies  correspondence   considerably. 

"Railroad  displays  such  as  the 
Union  Pacific's  cannot,  of  course,  be 
checked  as  to  direct  sales  value  as  can 
displays  in  retail  stores.  However, 
there  are  occasions  when  our  displays 
answer  in  the  affirmative  the  question 
'Does  it  sell  tickets?'  A  check  was 
made  this  summer  of  ticket  sales  of  PI 
three  railroads  having  mutual  sales 
conditions  and  service  out  of  Omaha 
to  a  certain  vacation  region.  Displays 
of  our  two  competitive  roads  were  win- 
dow cards,  whereas  for  the  period  in 
which  these  sale  dates  occurred  the 
Linion  Pacific  arranged  two  different 
scenic  subjects.  On  the  first  sale  date 
the  Union  Pacific  outsold  its  nearest 
competitor  in  the  ratio  of  5-3,  on  the 
next  two  dates  the  ratio  was  approxi- 
mately 4-1.  Newspaper  advertising 
in  each  case  was  joint,  all  three  roads 
being  represented  in  the  same  ads,  and 
while  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  this 
sales  advantage  was  due  to  window 
displays  they  must  be  given  their  share 
of  the  credit." 

Memphis  Appeal  Papers  Sold 

RECEIVERS  for  the  Minnesota  and  On- 
tario Paper  Co.,  Minneapolis,  recently 
bought  the  entire  capital  stock  of  The  Mem- 
phis Commercial  Appeal,  Inc.,  publisher  of 
the  Commercial  Appeal  and  Evening  Appeal, 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  bid  was  $100,000 
and  there  were  no  other  bidders. 

Swift  Buys  Two  Firms 

SWIFT  &  CO.,  Chicago,  has  acquired  con- 
trol of  John  P.  Squire  &  Co.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  of  the  North  Packing  & 
Provision  Co.,  Somerville,  Mass.  Swift  pre- 
viously had  large  interests  in  both  companies. 


R.  W.  Pierce 

RICHARD  W.  PIERCE,  vice-president  of 
Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago advertising  agency,  died  at  his  home 
in  Winnetka,  111.,  on  October  28.  He  was 
38  years  of  age.  Mr.  Pierce  had  been  active 
in  the  advertising  field  for  16  years.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 


Walter  H.  Story 

WALTER  H.  STORY,  president  of 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  publishers' 
representatives.  New  York,  passed  away  in 
the  Orange  Memorial  Hospital,  Orange, 
N.  J.,  on -October  29.  He  was  fifty-three 
years  old. 

Mr.  Story  began  his  advertising  career 
with  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  He  came 
to  New  York  as  the  representative  of  the 
former  Philadelphia   Telegraph. 
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Fast  Advertising  Contact!  Paid-for  ink  and  paper  is  always  on 
active  advertisement  on  the  small  page  of  the  Detroit  Mirror! 
Sized  to  gather  wobbly  glances  and  lost  looks,  it  quickly  pulls 
them  down  full-force  on  the  page  as  a  whole!  Even  the  small 
advertisement  gets  a  show  and  its  share!  The  union  of  seeing- 
certainty  and  the  Detroit  Mirror's  100/000  readers  is  an  adver- 
tising buy  that  warrants  individual  and  special  consideration. 
Particularly  today  when  agates  are  expected  to  exert  every 
iota  of  their  strength,  even  when  they  are  victims  of  circum- 
stances! Have  you  had  an  ad  ignored  lately?  Remember  the 
small   page  of  the  Detroit  Mirror  and   Fast  Advertising  Contact! 


DETROIT  £L  MIRROR 

1749  WEST   LAFAYETTE   BOULEVARD,    DETROIT,   MICH. 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago    ■    News  BuHding,  New  York    •    Kohi  Building,  San  Francisco 
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Where  We^re  Consistently 

Selling  More  Papers-- 

You  Can  Sell  More  Goods 


(1) 


Journal-Bulletin 

FAMILIES 

In  Providence 

In  Rhode  Island 

20UTO 
OF  O 

of    all    families 
who  read  English 


THE  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 
continue  their  steady  growth.  Govern- 
ment statements  for  October  1st  show  that 
the  daily  combination  averaged  133,962 
for  the  six  months,  or  2.8%  more  than  in 
1930.  The  Sunday  Journal  averaged  92,- 
328,  an  increase  of  5.7%. 

The  next  two  Rhode  Island  dailies 
lost  4.3%  and  1.3%  respectively.  In 
other  ivords,  the  Journal-Bulletin  influ- 
ence on  this  active  market — its  prepon- 
derance over  the  combined  circulations 
of  all  other  daily  newspapers  in  the 
State — is  greater.  The  possibility  of  in- 
tensive sales  pressure  at  minimum 
advertising  cost  is  more  than  ever 
compelling. 


...    (2) 

ONLY  one  district,  the  New  England 
States,  recorded  an  increase  over 
September,  1930,  in  department  store 
sales,  according  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  index.  This  is  in  line  with  our 
recent  note  that  retail  sales  in  the  Provi- 
dence market  were  only  1.4%  below  the 
national  per  capita  mark  set  in  1929. 

These  figures  wouldn't  have  been  re- 
markable two  or  three  years  ago.  But 
they're  significant  now.  New  England, 
and  Providence,  Neiv  England's  second 
largest  market,  stand  out  impressively 
in  the  national  picture. 


PIIOVIDENCE 

JOURNAL/BULLETIN 


^BiSMSM 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 
Boston       New  York       Chicag 


Representatives 

R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
San  Francisco       Los  Angeles       SeaUle 


"Unselling" 
Stratagems 

[Continued  from  page  30] 

Shrewd  strategy  is  displayed  in  that 
phrase,  "no  other  excuse  for  existence." 
By  the  very  narrowness  with  which 
Pix-up  limits  its  own  usefulness,  it  un^ 
sells  confidence  in  all  home-made  rem' 
edies  as  well  as  in  any  preparatioi 
claiming  curative  values  over  a  wid 
range  of  ailments. 

All  through  these  quoted  examples 
the  basic  aim  is  the  same — to  upset  the 
reader's  satisfaction  with  things  as  they 
are,  the  majority  of  them  providing  a 
definite  yard-stick  or  signal  designed  to 
convince  the  reader  that  "This  means 
YOU!" 

In  other  words,  they  seek  to  do  in  the 
mass  what  the  salesman  attempts  when 
he  pulls  his  chair  closer  to  you,  drops 
his  voice  confidentially  and  begins  to 
point  out  to  you  the  error  of  your  pres- 
ent ways. 


Gasoline  Retailer  Rate  Up 

INCREASE  of  20%  in  display  advertising 
rates  of  the  Gasoline  Retailer,  weekly  tab- 
loid newspaper  going  to  filling  and  service 
stations,  has  been  announced  by  H.  A.  Inness 
Brown,  publisher,  New  York.  The  new  rates, 
made  necessary  by  the  rapid  circulation 
growth  of  the  publication,  are  effective 
November  15,  although  the  publisher  will 
allow  the  present  rates  to  all  advertisers  who 
contract  before  that  date  for  1932  advertising. 
"Our  present  rates,"  Mr.  Brown  stated, 
"are  based  on  a  circulation  of  25,264  and 
were  put  into  effect  on  February  15,  1931. 
Since  that  time  we  have  grown  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  2000  subscribers  per  month 
in  spite  of  everything  that  we  have  been  able 
to  do  to  keep  the  circulation  down,  so  that 
at  the  present  time  our  paid  circulation 
amounts  to  over  40,000.  This  growth,  amount- 
ing to  about  57%,  enforces  an  increase  in 
rates." 

Parents'  Magazine  Raises  Rate 

THE  PARENTS'  MAGAZINE,  New  York, 
announced  on  November  2,  that  its  new 
advertising  page  rate,  effective  with  the 
January,  1933,  issue,  would  be  $1,350.  Other 
rates  are  in  proportion.  The  present  page 
rate   is   $1,150. 

This  new  rate  is  based  on  an  increase 
in  the  average  yearly  guaranteed  net  paid 
circulation  from  250,000  to  300,000  copies, 
A.B.C. 

True  Story  Lowers  Rate 

TRUE  STORY,  published  by  Macfadden, 
New  York,  has  announced  a  rate  re- 
duction of  more  than  8%  for  1932,  effective 
with  the  January,  1932,  issue.  This  reduc- 
tion is  based  on  a  guaranteed  circulation  of 
1,800,000.  The  page  rate  in  effect  in  Jan- 
uary will  be  $4,000. 
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**  1  hey'd  yjnly  Yawn 
at  ^uch  Vjogma,   LJocto 


)9 


As  the  curtain  rises,  we  see  Dr.  John- 
■son  anchored  in  his  chair  at  the 
Cheshire  Cheese,  where  hangs  his 
portrait  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. The  copy  chief  seated  opposite 
him,  is  scrutinizing  the  advertising 
copy  the  doctor  has  penned. 

"Why,  Doctor,  nobody  would  wade 
thru  this  bulky  stuff  to  huckleberry 
an  idea  that  any  good  copy-writer 
■could  tell  in  a  hundred  words.  They'd 
yawn — turn  on  the  radio,  or  suggest 
a  spot  of  bridge.  A  modern  audience 
has  things  to  do  —  places  to  go. 
They're  no  grovelling  Boswells  wait- 
ing for  your  words. 
I  "You  can't  knock  them  down  with 
;furious  argument — dogmatize — ridi- 


cule and  oracle  all  over  umpty  pages. 
"The  most  important  thing  to  every- 
one is  himself — not  yourself.  Methods 
have  changed,  Doctor, since  you  lived 
on  Grub  Street  and  first  quaffed  your 
tea  at  the  Cheshire  Cheese." 


Sales  letters  are  changing  too.  Most 
magazine  and  newspaper  advertising 
campaigns  are  illustrated  and  sales 
letters  now  employ  pictures  too.  Pic- 
tures carry  ideas  faster  than  words. 
Four  page  letters  with  the  first  page 
typed  on  a  bond  paper  and  the  inside 
pages  showing  the  product,  combine 
the  advantages  of  letter  and  booklet. 
They  arrive  quickly  by  first  class  mail 
before   slower   traveling   pieces  get 


under  way.  They're  economical.  They 
present  the  whole  story  for  immedi- 
ate action  —  ready  reference.  You 
know  many  sales  are  lost  because 
buying  ardor  cools  before  "the  cata- 
log under  separate  cover"  arrives. 
You  lose  none  of  the  distinctiveness 
of  a  good  letterhead  if  you  specify 
Two-Text  Illustrated  Letter  Paper — 
bond  for  the  letter  side — coated  for 
the  illustrated  side.  The  bond  or  letter 
side  has  none  of  that  glaring  "broad- 
side" look  of  coated  papers.  On  the 
coated  side  you  print  halftones  that 
just  can't  be  worked  on  bond. 
Be  sure  to  specify  Two-Text. 
Standard  Paper  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Richmond,  Va. 


TWO -TEXT  ILLUSTRATED  LETTER  PAPER 


Bond  for  the  Letter  Side 


Coated  for  the  Picture  Side 
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This  Book  Is    FREE!     Write  Today 
For  Your  Copy 


Quaker  Oats 
Uses  AW  A 
Warehouses 
to  Give  Better  Service 
— and  so  can  you! 

IN  126  cities  of  the  United  States.  Canada.  Cuba  and 
Hawaii,  member  warehouses  of  the  American  Ware- 
housemen's Association  can  do  everything  for  you 
that  your  own  branch  house  could  do  in  the  physical 
distribution  of  your  goods.  And  they  can  do  it  for  less 
money  than  it  would  cost  you  to  operate  a  branch  in 
any  of  those  cities! 


The 
ing  the  depression 
efficiently  and  economically  through  public  merchan- 
dise warehouses.  They  give  their  trade  immediate  de- 
li%'ery  from  strategically  placed  spot  stocks.  "We  use 
public  warehouses  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
larger  distributing  centers  of  the  country,"  says  C.  A. 
Bowman,  vice-president  in  charge  of  cereal  sales  for 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company.  '  This  warehousing  is 
done  not  alone  with  the  idea  of  saving  money — but  in 

products,  where  emergency  needs  are  required  by  the 


To  make  money  these  days,  manufacturers  must  suc- 
essfully  maintain  closer  contacts  with  their  retail 
rade.  Dealers  everywhere  have  been  forced  to  hold 
relying  on  prompt  delivery 
organization  to  supph 


from  the  manuf 
goods.  If  the  m 

your  merchandi 
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WRITE  FOR   FREE   BOOK 

Full  details  of  the  AWA  Plan  of  Distribution 
are  described  in  our  32-paEe  booklet:  "Increasing  Your 
Sales  Through  the  Use  of  AWA  Warehouses."  Have 
your  secretary  write  today  for  your  copy. 


AMERICAN 

WAREHOUSEMEN'S 

ASSOC  lATI  O  N 

1953    Adams-Franklin    Bldg.,   Chicago,    III. 


Space  Buying  Today 

[Continued  from  page  19] 


control  of  it  were  in  their  own  hands. 

It  must  therefore  be  to  the  lasting 
credit  of  the  publishers  of  this  coun- 
try that  they  cooperated  in  organiz- 
ing the  Bureau,  agreed  to  largely 
finance  it,  and  allowed  control  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  advertisers. 

The  Bureau  has  pioneered  circula- 
tion verification  policies.  No  prec- 
edent existed  for  setting  up  rules  and 
regulations.  What  constituted  a  "paid 
subscriber"  had  to  be  defined.  What 
values  of  premiums  could  be  offered 
for  subscriptions  and  still  permit  the 
publisher  to  count  circulation  thus  ob- 
tained as  paid?  How  should  circula- 
tion obtained  by  clubbing  offers  be 
defined?  These  and  many  other  de- 
tails of  subscription-getting  were  an- 
alyzed and  codified  into  the  present 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Bureau. 
Most  circulation  abuses  are  the  re- 
sult of  competitive  conditions.  One 
publisher  wishes  to  excel  the  other  and 
puts  on  high  pressure  circulation-get- 
ting plans  which  frequently  result  in 
violation  of  A.  B.  C.  standards.  Not 
only  are  such  circulation  methods 
highly  unprofitable  to  the  .publisher, 
but  they  are  unsound  economically  to 
the  whole  advertising  business.  They 
cause  the  advertiser  to  pay  for  cir- 
culation not  basically  sound.  They 
make  the  advertiser  skeptical  of  all  ad 
vertising,  increase  his  cost  of  selling, 
and  demoralize  the  whole  structure 
of  business. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  attitude  of  some  publishers  in  con- 
tinually striving  for  abnormally  large 
circulations  is  based  on  the  insistent 
demand  of  advertising  agency  space 
buyers  and  advertisers  for  large  units 
of  circulation.  The  demand  for  large 
circulations  has  not  been  tempered 
with  the  desirability  of  worth  while 
circulations.  Wide  coverage  with  a 
minimum  number  of  mediums  with  a 
lower  rate  per  thousand  is  desirable 
only  if  the  circulations  involved  have 
not  been  produced  by  methods  which 
jeopardize  the  actual  value  of  reader 
interest. 

Today  the  advertiser  and  advertising 
agency  can  purchase  space  in  any  pub- 
lication which  is  a  member  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  with  perfect  assurance  that 
the  circulation  as  shown  in  the  A.  B.  C. 


auditor's  report  is  as  near  actual,  bom 
fide  circulation  as  it  is  humanly  possl 
ble  to  make  it. 

How    any    advertising    agency    can   . 
properly  perform  its  function  in  the  j 
buying  of  space  without  membership  j 
in  the  A.  B.  C.  is  difficult  to  compre-  j 
hend.      No    directory   or   information  | 
gathered    at    random    regarding    the  | 
merits  of  publications  is  sufficient  oii  [ 
which  to   pass  judgment   in  selecting 
advertising    media.      Membership    in 
the  A.  B.  C.  should  be  one  of  the  re- 
quirements  that   advertisers  place  on 
their  advertising  counsel. 

THE  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  is  made  up  of  some  of  the 
ablest  and  most  prominent  men  in  the 
advertising  and  publishing  businesses. 
These  men  give  unstintingly  of  their 
time  and  energies  in  directing  the 
policies  of  the  Bureau.  They  serve 
without  salary  or  per  diem  allowance. 
They  hear  and  consider  evidence  of 
the  more  important  infractions  of  the 
rules  of  the  Bureau  by  its  members. 
All  publication  advertising  interests 
are  represented  on  the  Board.  The 
Directors  total  twenty-five  in  number, 
the  majority  of  which  must  be  adver- 
tisers. The  personnel  of  active  man- 
agement at  headquarters  in  Chicago 
and  New  York  offices  is  excellent.  The 
work  of  the  A.  B.  C.  is  better  organized 
today  than  ever  before. 

Few,  if  any,  non-governmental  bod- 
ies have  the  power  of  correcting  abuses 
in  an  industry  as  has  the  A.  B.  C.  in 
the  publishing  industry.  Property 
rights  of  all  concerned  are  always 
given  due  consideration. 

As  evidence  of  the  seriousness  of 
expulsion  or  suspension  of  a  publisher 
from  A.  B.  C.  membership,  the  attor- 
ney representing  a  publisher  who  had 
been  .suspended,  stated  that  the  sus- 
pension cost  his  client  over  one-half 
million  dollars  in  lost  advertising 
revenue  covering  a  period  of  one  year 

What  would  it  cost  you,  Mr.  Adver 
tiser,  were  the  A.  B.  C.  to  suspend  op 
erations?  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
One  of  the  main  props  would  be  cu 
out  from  under  the  advertising  struc 
ture.  Where  now  there  is  order,  wi 
would  be  thrown  back  into  the  ol( 
[Continued  on  page  62] 
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Your  Advertising  Makes  Sales 

MILLIONS  of  dollars  arc  spent  every  year  familiarizing 
American  house\vives  with  nationally  advertised 
brands  of  merchandise.  But  too  much  of  this  seed  is  simply 
sown  broadcast  and  allo^ved  to  bear  what  fruit  it  w^ill. 
You  can  now^  foIlow^  the  housewife  to  the  retail  store  and 
remind  her  of  your  product  at  the  time  and  place  -when  she 
is  about  to  buy— at  the  time  and  place  when  a  single  re- 
minder obliterates  all  thought  of  competing  brands  and 
focuses  her  attention  unmistakably  upon  your  brand. 
You  can  do  this  by  means  of  CRITERION  SERVICE,  a 
nation-wide  system  of  dramatic  displays  posted  in  home 
neighborhoods,  on  or  near  the  stores  w^here  your  merchan- 
dise is  sold  — where  the  dealer  as  well  as  the  buyer  is  re- 
minded of  your  advertising. 

Erected  at  eye-level  in  full  colors,  on  panels  8  feet  high  and 
4  feet  w^ide,  CRITERION  displays  make  sales  for  Heinz;  57 
Varieties,  for  Camay  Soap,  for  Wesson  Oil,  for  Majestic 
Radio,  for  Oxydol,  for  Snow^drift,  for  Coca-Cola,  for  Camel 
Cigarettes,  for  Wrigley's  Chew^ing  Gum,  for  Borden's, 
Nestle's,  and  Carnation  Milk,  for  Hot  Toddy,  for  Custo, 
for  Golden  Age  Noodles,  Macaroni,  and  Spaghetti,  for  banks, 
for  bakeries,  for  laundries,  and  for  thousands  of  other 
products  and  services,  large  and  small. 

Yet  the  cost  of  each  CRITERION  reminder  is  only  10c  per 
day.    Write  for  details. 

CRITERION    SERVICE 

H'Mwnninde  Three-Sheet  Posting  m  Home  Shopping  Keighborhoods 

Pacific  Coast  Operating  Office:      722  Chancery  Bldg.,   San   Francisco,   Cal.,  John  S.  Rogers,  Manager 

Sales  Offices: 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1 11  Sutter  Street  1037  Henry  Bldg.  1214  Lincoln  Bldg. 
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100% 

SALES  INCREASE 
REPORTED  BY 
POINT-OF-PURCHASE 
ADVERTISERS... 


\yet  your  trodud 

OUT  IN 
CFRONT 


0/^£J^g    is  the  nearest  possible  approach 

J  ^ to    controlling    display   of  your 

product  at  the  point  of  sale.  By  supplying  a 
well-stocked,  efficient  display,  you  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  retailer  to  keep  your  brand  in  sight 
of  the  customer  without  allowing  one  cent  dis- 
count for  store  locations  ...  it  enables  you  to 
establish  a  minimum  size  dealer  order  ...  in- 
crease sales  to  dealers  .  .  .  increase  sales  for 
dealers.  Place  advertising  where  and  when  you 
need  it  most. 

Deluxe  merchandise  displays  of  the  type  illustrated  here 
are  designed  to  meet  individual  merchandising  prob- 
lems, and  built  of  steel  at  a  remarkably  low  cost.  Tell 
us  what  you  have  to  sell  and  our  specialists  will  show 
you  how  you  can  accomplish  it  best.  There  is  no 
obligation.    Write  for  suggestions. 

Address:  Dept.  A. 

SOMMERS  BROS. 
APPLIANCE  CO. 


SAGINAW 


MICHIGAN 


ADVERTISING  W^e/?  AND  Af/jez-e  YOU  NEED  IT  MOST 


Can  Agencies  Trade 
Service? 

[Continued  from  page  21] 

One  dual  affiliation  of  national 
scope  endured  for  ten  years  entirely 
on  a  courtesy  basis,  without  a  nickel's 
changing  hands,  I'm  told,  between  the] 
parties.  It  weakened  in  the  end 
the  feeling  grew  in  one  camp  that  the! 
exchange  was  too  one-sided.  It  fell] 
apart  at  a  touch  when  this  camp  Wi 
offered  a  tighter  hook-up  with  a  stilll 
stronger  agency. 

I  believe  that  less  courtesy  and  morel 
cash   in   payment   for   services  woul 
have  kept  the  affiliation   alive, 
agency  which  took  an  ell  instead 
an  inch  would  probably  not  have  ha< 
to  start  again  with  a  second  choice.    In 
short,  1  believe  affiliates  must  balance 
accounts  as  they  go  along  to  be  per- 
manently happy. 

This  is  even  more  essential  in  a  net- 
work. Two  parties  can  stop  to  bar- 
ter where  a  dozen  can't  take  the  time. 
After  seeing  the  pay-as-you-go  prin- 
ciple operate  for  three  years  in  one 
group  1  should  put  it  down  as  a  sine 
qua  non.  Not  only  must  members  pay 
as  they  go,  but  they  must  be  able  to  fig- 
ure in  advance  what  the  service  is 
going  to  cost.  Then,  having  ordered 
with  eyes  open,  they  must  pay — as 
they  would  pay  anybody  else  on  the 
payroll — without  trying  to  dock  the 
other  fellow  for  a  fancied  shortcoming. 

THE  First  Inter-Agency  Group,  to 
which  1  refer,  was  set  up  in  Oc- 
tober, 1928,  seven  agencies  respond- 
ing to  the  first  call.  By  the  following 
May  there  were  fifteen.  When  the 
original  two-year  agreement  expired 
and  1  turned  the  Group  over  to  its 
own  democratic  government,  there 
were  about  twenty.  In  the  year  since, 
two  vacancies  have  been  filled — one 
caused  by  death  of  an  agency  head, 
one  by  resignation — and  seven  new 
members  added. 

The  Group  is  pointing  toward  its 
third  annual  convention,  in  November, 
with  a  total  turnover  of  only  three  ac- 
tive members  and  one  associate  in 
three  years.  All  told,  including 
branches  and  affiliates,  it  covers  nearly 
40  cities.  It  is  reasonable  to  say  that 
it  has  demonstrated  both  the  possibil- 
ity and  the  technique  of  cooperation. 

This  particular  network  grew  out  of 
a  circumstance  which  might  not  easily 
be  duplicated,  i.e.,  the  presence 
throughout  the  country  of  a  list  of  "10 
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ANN 
CHESTER 


Home  Service  Director, 
Westchester  County  Publishers,  Incorporated 


Miss  Ann  Chester  has  heen  selected  as  Director  of  the 
Homemalcing  Service  Department,  recently  established 
at  the  request  of  newspaper  readers  throughout  West- 
chester. During  her  many  years  of  experience.  Miss 
Chester  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Home  Service  Depart- 
ment of  a  large  Mid-Western  Public  Utility  Corpora- 
tion. Her  work  with  this  new  department  established 
by  the  Westchester  County  Publishers,  Inc.,  will  in- 
clude answering  the  questions  of  Westchester  house- 
wives on  problems  of  cooking,  menu  planning  for  the 
family,  formal  and  church  dinners,  as  well  as  bridges, 
luncheons  and  teas. 

New  Department  Well  Equipped 
A  Research  Division,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Jane 
Deeter  Rippin,  will  form  an  important  part  of  this 
newly  established  Home  Service  Department  and  will 
.  be  in  a  position  to  judge  labor-saving  devices  and  house- 
hold appliances  of  many  kinds,  and  will  be  able  to 
ofiFer  competent  advice  on  a  wide  variety  of  problems 
of  household  management,  as  well  as  child  health 
problems. 

Series  of  Cooking  Schools 
To  Commence  Soon 
During  the  winter,  a  series  of  cooking  schools  will  be 
held  in  each  of  the  eight  important  Westchester  cities. 
These  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Rippin,  and 
Miss  Chester  will  be  the  lecturer  throughout  the  series. 


Miss  Chester's  experience  in  this  type  of  work  includes 
a  highly  successful  series  of  lectures  at  cooking  schools 
conducted  by  the  newspapers  in  eight  Mid-Western 
and  Southern  cities,  including  The  Register,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  the  Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  The 
Herald,  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  the  Advertiser,  Honolulu. 
This  cooking  school  unit  of  the  Homemaking  Service 
Department  offers  an  exceptional  service  to  the  adver- 
tisers who  are  taking  advantage  of  the  responsive  mar- 
ket that  is  effectively  covered  by  this  group  of  eight 
daily  newspapers  in  America's  wealthiest  county.  A 
booklet  giving  complete  plans  for  the  schools,  the  cities 
in  which  they  are  to  be  held,  and  the  dates,  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  about  November  1st.  They  may 
be  obtained  direct  from  Westchester  County  Publishers, 
Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  or  through  the  nearest  office 
of  our  national  representatives. 


THE  FAMILY  NEfVSPJPERS  IN  THE 
NATION'S  RICHEST  COUNTY 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  PUBLISHERS,  INC., 

14  Mamaroneck  Avenue,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

MAMARONECK  TIMES     •     OSSINING  CITIZEN-SENTINEL      •     YONKERS  STATESMAN      •     TARRYTOWN  NEWS      • 
MOUNT  VERN,ON  ARGUS      •     NEW  ROCHELLE  STANDARD-STAR      •     PORT   CHESTER   ITEM      •      WHITE   PLAINS 

PRESS   (Affiliated) 


Nationally    Represented    by    KELLY  -  SMITH    Company,    Graybar    Building,   New  York 

Chicago,   111.  Atlanta,    Ga.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Boston,  Mass.  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Worcester,  Massachusetts 


WORCESTER'S 
MILLION-DOLLAR  DAY 


Thursday,  October  22,  Worcester  Day,  was  the  most  successful 
selling  day  in  the  history  of  Worcester,  in  the  opinion  of  the  city's 
leading  business  men.  100,000  shoppers  spent  in  Worcester  stores 
an  amount  conservatively  estimated  at  $1,000,000.  Many  merchants 
reported  sales  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  any  previous  day's  busi- 
ness on  record. 

Encouraged  by  individual  instances  during  the  past  months  of 
stores  with  sales  gains  of  10  to  106%,  Worcester  business  men 
combined  in  a  city-wide  merchandising  event  designed  to  acceler- 
ate the  entire  season's  business  by  conclusively  demonstrating  the 
values  which  the  consumer's  dollar  now  commands  in  the  stores. 
That  the  merchants  reached  their  objective  is  indicated  not  only 
by  shattered  sales  records  in  many  stores,  but  also  by  a  flood  of 
five,  ten,  twenty- dollar  savings  bank  withdrawals  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  advertising  for  Worcester  Day. 

Concentrate  your  advertising  in  communities  which  have 
both  the  ability  and  the  inclination  to  buy.  The  great 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  market  has  both.  Through- 
out the  Worcester  Market,  city  and  suburban,  wide  diver- 
sification of  industries  makes  for  steady  income  and  unin- 
terrupted buying  power.  These  people  (over  433,000  of 
them)  are  exceptionally  responsive  to  newspaper  adver- 
tising. On  October  22,  1931,  they  bought  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  merchandise  in  a  day! 

Cultivate  this  rich  market  by  advertising  in  these  news- 
papers which  are  read  by  90*^0  of  all  newspaper  buyers  in 
Worcester    and    the    average    18    mile    suburban  trading  area. 


Average  Net  Paid  Circulation 
DAILY  105,559         SUNDAY  54,094 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul   Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 


"GIBBONS  knows  CANADA 


Scientific  Marketing  Management 

By  Percival  White 
The  author  does  two  things  in  this  book.  First,  he  sets  forth  the  principles  of 
modern  scientific  marketing.  Second,  he  describes  a  system  of  marketing  for  the 
guidance  of  individual  companies.  Actual  citations  of  current  practice  are  used 
to  visualize  the  application  of  these  principles  to  indicate  the  methods  employed 
by  the  most  progressive  companies.   Price,  $4.00. 

Books  are  not  sent  on  approval  t 

ROBBINS   PUBLICATIONS   BOOK   SERVICE  S^^^jk^ 


9   East   38th   Street 


New   York   City 


to  30-man"  agencies  which,  as  custom- 
ers of  mine,  already  had  a  sort  of  com- 
mon language.  Its  two-year  program 
included  one  objective  (in  addition  to 
exchange  of  service)  which  another 
circle  might  omit,  namely,  the  trading, 
testing  and  reasonable  standardization 
of  sales,  service  and  routine  methods. 
Leave  both  these  factors  out  of  con- 
sideration and  there  still  remain  fun- 
damentals of  which  any  other  group 
may  profitably  take  advantage. 

Hoiv  to  Cooperate 

First,  I  think,  members  must  be  con- 
tent to  follow  a  self-appointed  leader 
during  the  heavy  organization  period. 
Lacking  confidence,  they  need  not 
come  in.  Coming  in,  they  must  take 
their  one-man  umpire's  word  for  it 
until  the  group  gets  big  enough  and 
sufficiently  well  acquainted  to  know  its 
composite  mind. 

Second,  lists  and  descriptions  of  per- 
sonnel available  for  service  on  call, 
with  time  rates,  must  be  exchanged 
throughout  the  group.  This  is  to  let 
the  "employing"  member  pick  out  the 
type  of  worker,  estimate  the  time  cost 
and  set  the  allowance  he  will  pay  with- 
out flinching. 

Third,  requisitions  for  service  must 
be  thought  through  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed. 

Fourth,  the  employing  member  must 
take  the  gamble  (1)  that  the  outfit 
which  accommodates  him  will  under- 
stand the  assignment  and  (2)  that  it 
will  function  to  his  satisfaction. 

Fifth,  on  the  theory  that  the  em- 
ployee member  drops  his  own  work  to 
help  his  correspondent,  thereby  cutting 
down  the  chance  to  earn  his  normal 
profit,  the  time  rates  exchanged  should 
include  a  small  profit  over  cost.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rate  should  be  kept 
down  sufficiently  to  let  the  employer 
bill  at  his  regular  cost-plus  rate  and 
still  net  something  on  the  purchase.  In 
other  words,  one  normal  profit  on  the 
time  is  divided.  The  advertiser  is  not 
penalized.  The  employer  who  takes 
the  gamble  also  takes  the  longer  profit, 
if  any. 

"What  Is  Advertising?" 

— Winning  Answer 

' '  A  DVERTISING  is  the  art,  science  and  \ 
x\  business  of  creating  a  favorable  public  j 
acceptance  of,  demand  or  desire  for,  any , 
worthy  product  or  service."  This  is  the  ' 
ning  answer  to  the  contest  question,  "What  | 
is  Advertising?"  conducted  by  the  Women's  i 
Advertising  Club,  Chicago.  The  winner,  Miss 
Florence  Dart,  is  space  buyer  of  The  Simpers 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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Advertising  in  these  two  publications  is 

Helping  Leaders  to 
Stay  in  the  Lead  »  » 

It  is  carrying  their  sales  stories  to  the  men  who 
are  accomplishing  the  big  things  of  the  engi- 
neering-construction industry— the  pace-setting 
group  who  not  only  spend  millions  on  their  own 
purchases  but  also  lead  and  influence  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  the  entire  field. 

It  is  supporting  their  sales  messages  with  the 
sponsorship  of  editorial  authority  and  advertising 
acceptance— enabling  them  to  profit  by  the  reader- 
confidence  built  up  through  decades  of  service. 

It  is  keeping  their  products  on  year-round  dis- 
play in  the  preferred  market-place  where  thou- 
sands of  engineer-contractor  buyers  look  first  for 
information  about  the  products  needed  for  their 
work— buildings,  bridges  and  tunnels,  dams  and 
waterworks,  railroads  and  highways,  sewers, 
structures  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  taking  their  important  sales  news  to  pay- 
ing subscribers  in  every  branch  of  this  tremen- 
dous industry  quickly  and  frequently— on  a 
week's  notice,  if  necessary;  fifty-two  times  a 
year,  in  many  cases. 

It  is  doing  these  things  at  a  cost  that  is  within 
the  bounds  of  even  a  modest  appropriation— and 
at  a  time  when  cost  per  worthwhile  con- 
tact should  be  a  major  consideration  with 
every  advertiser! 

It  Can  Help  Your  1932  Sales! 


i^ 


e 


Jobs  that  business 
paper  advertising 
can   do  NOW 


•It  can  put  your  sales  story  before  buyers, all 
over   the    country,    frequently    and    cheaply. 


Ask  us  about  the  experience  of  other  advertisers.  Find  out  what 
most  engineers  and  contractors  want  to  know  about  your  product. 
Get  up-to-date  data  on  current  construction  activities.  Major  new 
construction  involving  the  expenditure  of  $1,965,114,000  has  been 
started  this  year.  Keep  the  news  of  your  product  before  the  buyers 
of  equipment  and  materials  for  this  work.  Ask  how  Engineering  News- 
Record  and  Construction  Methods  can  help— no  obligation  is  involved. 


Engineering 
News-Record 

For  the  men  who  are  interested  in  the  broad  tech- 
nique of  engineering  design  and  construction  and 
the  overhead  problems  of  the  construction  industry. 


A.  B. C. 
A.  B.  P. 


Construction 

Methods 

A  pictorial  publication  for  methods-minded  men, 
featuring  their  practical,  bread-and-butter  interests 
—  the  everyday  technique  of  construction  operations. 
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Radio 


for  the  Advertiser 


EDGAR    H.    FELIX 


THE  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  at 
Detroit  produced  a  standardized 
form  for  the  distribution  of  station  in- 
formation. The  first  page  provides  for 
maps  of  primary  and  secondary  cov- 
erage based  upon  an  arbitrary  mileage 
radius  eventually  to  be  supplanted 
(when  the  advertiser  has  sense  enough 
to  demand  measurement  for  guess- 
work) by  isometric  lines  indicating 
lines  of  equal  field  intensity.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  form  is  similar  to  the  con- 
ventional retail  and  market  informa- 
tion data  offered  by  newspapers. 

That  field  intensity  measurement 
will  soon  become  a  part  of  essential 
station  data  is  foreshadowed  by  the  re- 
port of  the  Commercial  Broadcasting 
Committee  and  that  of  the  Engineering 
Committee,  which  among  other  pro- 
nouncements of  a  similar  character, 
stated  that  "the  excellence  of  service 
delivered  to  the  listener  by  any  re- 
ceiver in  any  location  depends  upon 
the  field  intensity  and  percen- 
tage modulation  of  the  desired  signal. 
The  higher  the  value  of  both  of  these 
factors,  the  better  the  service."  Since 
both  these  elements  are  measurable, 
there  is  hope  that  measurement  will 
eventually  displace  blue  sky.  How- 
ever, despite  the  delay  in  the  adoption 
of  quantitative  measurement  of  serv- 
ice range,  the  claims  made  by  broad- 
casters have  been  becoming  more  and 
more  modest  at  a  rate  prescribed  en- 
tirely by  the  advertisers'  increasing  un- 
derstanding of  what  coverage  actually 
amounts  to. 


Another  resolution  upon  which  the 
NAB  took  action  is  an  appeal  to  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  to  cut  down 
the  verbiage  now  required  before  and 
after  every  electrical  transcription.  The 
broadcasters  urged  that  one  announce- 
ment per  feature  is  enough,  and  that 
ten  words,  including  the  ponderous  re- 
-marks  about  being  "made  exclusively 


for  broadcast  purposes"  is  altogether 
too  much.  Simple  announcement  that 
"This  is  an  electrical  transcription 
program"  is  adequate  information  for 
the  listener,  according  to  the  broad- 
caster— and  certainly  that  is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  advertisers. 


Broadcast  Advertising  took  excep- 
tion to  a  statement  in  this  section  to  the 
effect  that  a  program  theme  cannot  be 
adequately  developed  and  presented  in 
a  period  shorter  than  fifteen  minutes, 
recommending  that  we  listen  to  "Life- 
savers,"  a  widely  distributed  electrical 
transcription  feature.  We  have  now 
had  that  privilege  and  consider  it  an 
outstanding  five-minute  program.  It  is 
interesting  to  the  listener  and  cleverly 
turns  the  searchlight  toward  the  spon- 
sor. Nevertheless,  we  still  feel  that  a 
succession  of  five-minute  sponsored 
programs  would  have  too  high  a  per- 
centage of  time  devoted  to  advertising, 
and  that  was  the  theme  of  our  story. 
No  five-minute  feature  of  which  we 
know  has  approached  the  technical 
quality  and  program  values  of  the  Life- 
saver  feature,  and  it  is  not  a  fair  cri- 
terion by  which  to  judge  the  effect  of 
large  numbers  of  five-minute  programs 
on  broadcasting  service  as  a  whole. 


With  the  establishment  of  a  wire 
news  service  to  broadcasting  stations 
and  its  rapid  acceptance  by  them,  we 
may  look  forward  to  more  effective  dis- 
tribution of  news  flashes  through  the 
loudspeaker.  Floyd  Gibbons  brought 
the  news  broadcasting  art  to  its  own 
with  his  breathless  presentation.  Most 
of  Gibbons'  predecessors  leaned  heav- 
ily upon  their  abilities  as  interpreters 
of  the  news,  Kaltenborn  being  the  dean 
and  maintaining  an  outstanding  posi- 
tion in  the  field.  Lowell  Thomas  has 
been  an  able  successor  to  Gibbons, 
copying  most  of  his  talents  except  his 


excessive  speed  and  vocal  acrobatics, 
but  occasionally  falling  into  a  ten- 
dency to  sing-song  his  stuff.  WOR's 
Globe  Trotter  does  an  excellent  job  for 
his  newspaper  sponsor,  presents  a 
smooth  flow  of  language,  adopts  a 
good  choice  and  wise  balance  of  items 
but  has  a  tendency  to  nasal  quality, 
irritating  to  some.  We  heard  Billy  Re- 
paid at  WJR  and  consider  that  he 
shows  greater  ability  than  some  of  his 
better  known  contemporaries.  He  com- 
bines news  interest  with  human  inter- 
est, pleasant  voice  with  personality  and 
individual  presence;  he  has  no  idiosyn- 
crasies. 


KDKA  maintained  a  month  by 
month  tabulation  of  mail  response  ac- 
cording to  trading  areas,  following  the 
divisions  worked  out  by  the  Interna- 
tional Magazines  Corporation's  well- 
known  market  survey.  The  response 
from  several  outstanding  programs  is 
given  in  colored  charts,  from  which 
the  station's  service  range  is  deduced 
to  be  125  miles  in  all  directions.  The 
mail  response  tabulation  by  trading 
areas  was  continued  for  a  period  of 
months  and  used  as  a  gauge  in  deter- 
mining month  by  month  audience 
fluctuations. 

Having  determined  a  service  area, 
one  out  of  each  150  families  in  each 
trading  center  was  questioned  and 
their  listening  habits  established.  The 
data  thus  secured  were  used  to  estab- 
lish an  actual  listening  audience  figure 
for  each  trading  area  for  each  of  the 
six  months.  Between  January  and 
June  the  audience  fluctuates  between 
770,000  and  840,000.  Pittsburgh,  the 
most  populous  trading  area,  offers  a 
maximum  audience  of  332,000;  Punx- 
sutawney,  the  smallest,  a  minimum  of 
1337. 

The  use  of  mail  response  as  a  means 
of  determining  service  areas  is  a  rela- 
tively economical  method  of  determin- 
ing the  areas  that  usable  field  inten- 
sities are  laid  down.  However,  mail 
response  is  influenced  by  program  con- 
siderations and  is  not  as  definite  and 
fair  a  basis  of  comparison  as  daylight 
field  intensity  measurements.  A  sur- 
vey in  the  Philadelphia  area,  for  ex- 
ample, showed  a  substantial  audience 
swing  at  7:00  p.  m.  because  of  the  fol- 
lowing of  Amos  'n'  Andy  which  com- 
pletely distorted  any  reliable  coverage 
conclusions  which  could  be  drawn 
from  audience  response  for  both  Phila- 
delphia stations  and  WJZ. 
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Burnham  &  Morrill  Co. 

(B.  &  M.  Beans)  Portland,  one 
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It  has  had  no  slack  -ason  thus  ^.^.^„^,  .^ployes. 
force  at  work,  and  even  pu  on 
-Boslon  Traveler,  Oct.  Z-nO 


Johnson  Educator  r      , 
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J?  irst  National  Stores — Johnson  Educator  Cracker 
Co. — Burnham  &  Morrill — Mars,  Inc.  .  .  .  these 
and  37  other  national  advertisers  using  the  Yankee 
Network  exclusively  testify  to  the  sales  producing 
power  of  this  group  of  stations. 

W  hether  you  are  introducing  a  new  product  or 
building  up  sales  of  an  old  one,  the  Yankee  Network 
will  create  consumer  demand — break  down  dealer 
resistance — secure  complete  distribution  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  at  the  lowest  per  sale  cost. 

W  hen  you  use  the  Yankee  Network,  you  have  a 
key  station  in  Boston — \^  NAC  or  WAAB. 

In  addition,  you  have  seven  stations  outside  of 
Boston  covering  the  most  densely  populated  sections 
of  New  England,  assuring  a  much  larger  audience 
than  is  possible  through  a  Boston  station  alone  or 
any  other  group  of  stations. 


WNAC 

Boston 


I^AAB 

Boston 


WEAN 

Providence 


WORC 

^  orcester 

WICC 

Bridgeport 
New  Haven 

WPAW 

Pawtuclcet 


WDRC 

Hartford 


WLBZ 

Bangor 


WNBH 

New  Bedford 


Eight  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  total  income  of  the  United  States  is  earned  in  New 
England.  The  Yankee  Network  reaches  fully  80%  of  this  tremendous  buying  potter. 

SHEPARD  BROADCASTING  SERVICE,   Inc.,  BOSTON 
Business  Office — One  Winter  Place 

New  York   Office — Lincoln   Building,   60   East   42nd   Street 


YANKEE  NETWORK} 
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This  free 

CREDIT  COIN 


cashes  checks  mid 
establishes  your 
identity  at  once 

You  can  avoid  bothersome,  em- 
barrassing delays  in  getting  checks 
cashed  in  the  24  big  cities  listed 
below.  The  United  Hotel  Credit 
Coin  also  saves  valuable  time  in 
checking  out.  Unexpected  demands 
for  money  can  be  met  at  once.  With 
only  your  registered  number  on  the 
coin,  no  one  else  can  use  it.  Take 
advantage  of  this  convenience. 
Send  for  your  free  coin  right  now 
— using  the  coupon  below. 


One  of  the  extra  services  of  these  zj 

UNITED  HOTELS 

NEW  YORK  city's  only  United The  Roosevelt 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA The  Benjamin  Franldia 

SEATTLE,  WASH The  Olympic 

WORCESTER,  MASS The  Bancroft 

NEWARK,  N.J The  Robert  Treat 

PATERSON,  N.  J The  Alexander  Hamilton 

TRENTON,  N.  J The  Stacy-Trent 

HARRISBURG,  PA The  Penn-Haitis 

ALBANY,  N.  Y The  Ten  Eyck 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y The  Onondaga 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y The  Seneca 

NUGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y The  Niagara 

^'^^  PA The  Lawrence 

AKRON,  OHIO The  Portage 

ELINT,  MICH The  Duranc 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO The  President 

TUCSON,  ARIZ El  Conquistador 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL The  St.  Francis 

SHREVEPORT,  LA The  Washington -Youree 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA The  Roosevelt 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA The  Bienville 

TORONTO,  ONT The  King  Edward 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT The  CliftOn 

WINDSOR,  ONT The  Prince  Edward 

KINGSTON,  jAJLUCA.B.w.i.. The  Constant  Spring 

WORTH  CLIPPING  TODAY 

UNITED  HOTELS  COMPANY 

1418  United  Building,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  complete  details 

and  a  blank  for  your  Credit  Coin. 


Recently  Published 


Books  reviewed  in  this  column  may 
be  purchased  through  Robbins  Pub- 
lications Book  Service,  9  E.  38th 
Street,  I\eiv  York.  Books  for  free 
distribution  must  be  secured  direct 
from  the  publishers. 

The    Merchandising    of    Drug    Products, 
Paul  C.  Olsen,  Ph.D.  D.  Appteton  and  Co., 
New  York.  259  pages.  $2.50. 
Classes  of  merchandise  distributed  through 
the   drug   trade,   the   agencies  used   in   their 
distribution    and    the    effect    of    distribution 
policies  on  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer. 
Problems    of    the    retail    druggist,    covering 
chain  and  individually  owned  stores,  operat- 
ing, promotion  and  selling  policies. 

The  Psychology  of  Advertising,  by  Walter 

Dill    Scott.    Revised   by    D.    T.    Hoivard. 

Dodd,    Mead    and   Company,   New    York. 

300  pages.  $3.50. 

Obsolete  material  cut;  illustrations  and 
terminology  brought  up  to  date.  New  data 
on  testing  and  checking  of  advertisements. 
Inductive  phase  of  psychology  stressed. 

Marketing  Research   Technique,   by  Per- 
cival    While.     Harper    &    Brothers,    New 
York.   236  pages.   $4.00. 
A  manual  of  instruction  for  field  research 
workers.     It  should  also  be  of  value  to  the 
purchasers  of  a  market  research  as  a  compre- 
hensive description  of  the  methods  used  in 
obtaining     the     practical     recommendations 
which  they  need. 

Problems  in  Sales  Management,  by  Harry 
R.  Tosdal.    McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
New  York.   968  pages.  $6.00. 
Third  edition,  radically  revised  as  to  out- 
line  and    problem   material.     Just   what    its 
title  says  it  is.     Actual  problems — some  of 
the  names  camouflaged.    Not  all  the  thinking 
is  done  for  you. 


Surreys  and  Studies 


The  Editor  welcomes  receipt  of 
surveys,  pamphlets,  etc.,  contain- 
ing data  of  value  to  the  marketing 
field.  Notices  of  such  publications 
will  be  based  on  their  breadth  and 
information   value. 

A  Study  of  All  American  Markets,  Fourth 
Edition,    by    Major   Market    Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Chicago.   Price,  $15.00. 
A   standardized   index   of   buying   power: 
Population     characteristics,     motor     vehicle 
registrations,  savings  deposits   and   detailed 
counts  of  wholesale  and  retail  outlets  of  dis- 
tribution   (including   a   tabulation   of   chain 
stores  in  all  important  classifications  of  busi- 
ness)   of  every  town  of  1000  population  or 
more,  and  every  county  and  state  in  the  U.  S. 

A  Lift  to  Market,  by  Extension  Magazine, 

New  York. 

A  survey  of  the  extent  of  the  Catholic  mar- 
ket, with  its  yearly  turnover  of  Sll%  billion 
and  its  22  million  people. 


In  the  Chicago 
territory  —  start 
your  new 
cannpaign  with 
a  stimulating 
sales  meeting! 

Get  the  salesmen  together — 
where,  without  interruption  or 
outside  distraction,  you  can 
give  them  the  whole  story  of 
the  new  sales  drive  and  adver- 
tising campaign.  Start  them 
with  plenty  of  enthusiasm  and 
confidence.  Bring  them  all  to- 
gether at  Hotel  Knickerbocker, 
Chicago. 

We're  justly  proud  of  the  many 
outstanding  national  advertisers 
who  have  made  this  progres- 
sive, modern  hotel  headquar- 
ters for  such  conferences.  Ideal 
facilities — up-to-the-minute  ac- 
commodations. We'll  be  glad 
to  answer  your  inquiry  in  detail. 


HOTEL 
KNICKERBOCKER 

CHICAGO 

Walton   PI.  at   Michigan 
Adjoining   Palmolive   Building 

ALLAN   G.   HURST,    Manager 
(formerly  with    Hotel  Aitor,   Now  York) 
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•  WRITE  for  interesting  down- 
to-earth  details  oF  this  market.  It's 
profitable— NOW! 


what  she  uses  to  prepare  food!  Chances  are  she  uses  just  one  kitchen 
and  one  set  of  cooking,  refrigerating,  mixing,  washing,  and  other  equip- 
ment for  all  sorts  of  food — from  soup  to  nuts. 

Thousands  of  big  food  manufacturers  do  the  same.  Whether  they  produce 
bread,  meat,  vegetables,  fruit,  or  fish,  they  ve  got  to  cook,  freeze,  clean, 
mix,  preserve,  mince,  pack  and  ship.  In  many  cases,  all  sorts  of  food 
products  are  handled  by  one  manufacturer.  The  same  general  character 
of  equipment  is  used  by  them  all. 

FOOD  INDUSTRIES  is  subscribed  for  by  the  active  operating  executives 
of  practically  all  important  food  manufacturers — buyers  of  more  than 
$7,000,000,000  worth  of  equipment,  materials  and  supplies  annually. 

If  you  make  a  product  that  food  manufacturers  can  use  profitably, 
FOOD  INDUSTRIES  is  your  advertising  medium.  It  offers  the  one 
immediate,  economical  road  to  the  whole  food  field  at  once! 


THERE     IS     NO     BUSINESS     MORE     FUNDAMENTAL    THAN     THE 


FOOD     INDUS  T  R  IE  S 
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R.  KENDAL 


"There  should  be  some  forum,  some  public  place,  where  he  who  feels  moved 
to  speak  freely  may  do  so,  and  where  he  who  disagrees  may  contradict  him." 


Stoneivall  Kneiv  Better 

The  classic  diction  attributed  to  Stone- 
wall Jackson  in  the  Cosmopolitan  space  on 
page  55  of  your  October  14  issue  is  cer- 
tainly a  bit  of  scrambled  history.  The  author 
of  this  famous  military  strategy  was  General 
Nathan  Bedford  Forrest. 

Jackson  graduated  at  West  Point,  where 
there  was  an  English  department  even  in  his 
day. 

What  has  gone  wrong  with  the  copywrit- 
ers? The  program  of  the  recent  D.  M.  A.  A. 
convention  mentions  Farragut  as  "damning 
the  torpedos"  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 
There's  reason  to  believe  that  his  historic 
profanity  was  uttered  two  years  later  at 
Mobile  Bay. 

Is  the  danger  of  perpetuating  such  errors 
a  trivial  matter? 

Chas.  C.  Fleming,  Editor  of  Publications, 
The  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Virginia, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Lauds  Small  Agency 

Replying  to  the  letter  of  Jerome  Sill  of 
the  staff  of  Charles  Austin  Bates,  Inc.  (Oct. 
14  issue) ,  there  are  a  few  advertising  agen- 
cies who  still  realize  that  advertising  must 
sell  goods  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Unfortu- 
nately, such  agencies  are  classed  as  "small 
agencies,"  constantly  on  trial  and  challenged 
at  every  turn  to  prove  their  real  worth. 

Anyone  can  operate  an  advertising  steam 
roller.  All  that  is  necessary  is  the  fuel  in  the 
form  of  a  large  advertising  appropriation. 
And  when  the  copy  is  of  an  institutional  char- 
acter, without  definite  check  on  pulling 
power  and  without  the  dreaded  cost-per- 
inquiry  tabulations,  the  advertising  agency 
is  riding  pretty. 

The  smaller  agency  can  afford  to  study  the 
product  as  well  as  the  market.  It  can  work 
the  by-products  of  advertising  to  the  utmost 
— publicity  in  its  various  forms,  only  too 
often  entirely  overlooked  in  large  advertis- 
ing campaigns.  It  can  afford  to  engage  in 
direct  mail  advertising.  It  can  put  in  the 
necessary  time  and  effort  preparing  the  lit- 
erature so  essential  in  backing  up  advertising 
schedules.  In  brief,  it  can  convert  a  greater 
percentage    of    the    advertiser's    dollar    into 


actual  results  than  the  larger  agencies  whose 
great  overhead  compels  them  to  engage  in 
bulk  business. 

Austin  C.  Lescarboura, 
Austin  C.  Lescarboura  &  Staff, 
Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Beard  Anstvers 
Mr.  Borsodi 

In  my  opinion  Mr.  Borsodi's  conten- 
tion that  economic  planning  would 
"throttle"  the  individual  liberty  of  busi- 
ness men  and  consumers  (Oct.  28  issue) 
is  not  sound.  Undoubtedly  it  would  re- 
strain this  "Liberty"  in  the  interest  of 
security,  steadiness  of  development  and 
avoiding  the  recurring  calamity  of  un- 
employment and  misery  for  millions. 
For  example,  if  railroads  are  necessary 
to  the  economic  life  of  the  country  (and 
they  are),  then  the  restraint  of  motor 
competition  on  free  highways  (built 
partly  out  of  the  taxation  of  railroads) 
is  in  the  long-term  public  interest. 

If  we  are  not  to  have  planning,  what 
other  courses  are  open  to  us?  Mr.  Bor- 
sodi hints  of  returning  to  handicrafts. 
If  he  could  spend  a  year  among  the 
handicrafts  of  China  (cursed  by  famines, 
plagues  and  misery),  he  might  have 
some  doubts  on  that  score.  The  other 
choice  is  to  do  nothing.  That  sometimes 
works.  Again  it  does  not  work;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Bourbons  in 
1789. 

Charles  A.  Beard, 
Columbia  University, 
New  York. 


Mr.  Borsodi  Replies 

Though  I  have  read  Mr.  Beard's  letter 
over  and  over  again,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
determine  just  how  he  distinguishes  between 
"throttling"  individual  liberty  and  "restrain- 
ing" it.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
real  difference  between  what  he  proposes  to 
do  to  our  liberties  and  what  I  had  in  mind 
in    questioning    the    wisdom    of    discarding 


hard-won  liberties  for  such  a  chimera  as  "se- 
curity, steadiness  of  development,  and  avoid- 
ing the  recurrent  calamity  of  unemploy- 
ment" in  an  industrial  civilization.  Reluc- 
tantly, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Beard  prefers  to  speak  of  "restraining 
liberty"  because  that  makes  his  proposal 
more  palatable  to  those  who  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  surrendering  the  liberties  won  from 
an  omnipotent  state  (ruled  by  Bourbonism 
prior  to  the  age  of  revolution)  to  a  new  om- 
nipotent state  to  be  ruled  either  by  fascists 
or  by  socialists. 

The  very  illustration  Mr.  Beard  uses  to 
make  clear  what  he  means  by  "restraining" 
the  freedom  of  individuals  shows  that  he 
contemplates  using  the  power  of  the  state  to 
force  his  conception  of  what  is  "necessary" 
to  the  economic  life  of  the  country  and  what 
is  the  "long  term  public  interest"  upon  the 
whole  of  society.  The  railroads,  says  he,  are 
necessary  to  the  economic  life  of  the  country. 
I  do  not  agree  with  him  at  all  on  this  point. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  further  develop- 
ment of  motor  transportation  might  not  re- 
sult in  rendering  railroad  transportation  as 
obsolete  as  canal  boat  transportation  was 
rendered  by  the  development  of  the  rail- 
roads. Mr.  Beard,  by  injecting  his  own  con- 
victions into  this  situation,  would  in  effect 
freeze  transportation  at  the  status  prevailing 
at  the  time  the  power  to  plan  and  control  the 
economic  life  of  the  country  was  handed 
over  to  him. 

Had  economic  planning  been  the  vogue  at 
the  time  that  canals  were  our  most  impor- 
tant means  of  transportation,  the  Beards  of 
that  time  might  have  ruled,  just  as  dogmatic- 
ally as  he  does  now,  that  because  canals 
were  in  the  long  term  public  interest,  the 
railroads  were  not  to  be  given  the  very  great 
help  they  did  receive,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  injuring  the  established  system 
of  transportation. 

As  to  railroad  versus  motor  transportation, 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  argue  that  Mr.  Beard 
is  utterly  mistaken  in  his  assumption  that 
our  present  railroad  system  is  capable  of 
furnishing  us  as  good  a  system  as  motor 
transit  promises  to  furnish  us  in  the  future. 
If  economic  planning  were  the  rule,  advo- 
cates of  motor  transportation  would  be  per- 
mitted (perhaps)  to  talk  about  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  automobile,  but  they  would  not 
be  permitted  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the 
new  method  they  proposed  by  the  final  test 
of  trial  and  error. 

He  asks  "if  we  are  not  to  have  planning 
what  other  courses  are  open  to  us?"  with 
an  air  which  implies  that  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive method  of  solving  the  problem  of  se- 
curity and  prosperity.  Even  if  I  had  no  al- 
ternative solution  to  offer  (and  I  have),  that 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  remedy  which  he  is  pro- 
posing. 

As  to  the  reference  to  China,  it  does  not 
even  seem  to  me  a  criticism  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  handicraft  economy,  unless  Mr. 
Beard  holds  the  extraordinary  opinion  that 
the  plagues,  famines,  and  misery  in  China 
are  due  to  what  remains  of  its  handicraft 
economy,  and  that  the  imperialism  of  for- 
eign nations,  the  introduction  of  the  factory 
system,  and  the  ignorance  about  science  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

Ralph  Borsodi, 

Borsodi  Analytical  Bureau, 

New  York. 
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^  "Got!  I  shud  'a  gone 

on  wid  me  Algebra  !" 


i-uu4^ 


I  BRUTE 

THE    PASSINC    OF    _^-,^_^ 

FOR<EI 


Mere  reliance  on  heavy-weight  advertising 
appropriations  has  been  too  common. 
(Which  doesn't  alter  the  fact  that  many 
advertising  appropriations  in  the  past  year 
have  been  cut  to  the  danger  point.) 

Most  of  our  clients  are  leaders  in  their 
fields.  But  we  never  feel  that  their  large 
appropriations  offer  us  the  least  excuse 


for  light  thinking.  Fortunately  most  of 
them  work  in  fields  where  competition  is 
especially  keen  and  intelligent.  Their  ad- 
vertising has  to  work  hard  — and  all  over. 
We  would  like  to  show  a  few  advertisers 
just  what  we  mean  by  advertising  that 
works  hard  and  all  over.  So  here  is  our 
name  and  address : 


THE    BLACKMAN    COMPANY 


Advertising    •    122    East   42nd    Street,   New   York,    N.  Y. 
Magazine       Newspaper       Outdoor       Street    Car       Radio 
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PUBLICITY 


We  are  experts  in  prepar- 
ing publicity  that  assumes 
the  maxinnum  importance 
for  editors,  the  readers,  and 
advertisers. 

• 

Let  us  confer  with  you. 

FRED  BAER 

AND  ASSOCIATES 

A  Publicity  Service  for 
Agencies  and  their  Clients 
W  I  ck  e  r  s  h  a  m  2-8996 
17  East  49th  St..  New  York 


HERE     IT    IS... 

-THIS  HELPS 

TO  GET  IT! 

There's  no  big- 
ger little  thing  in 
sales  work  than  a 
tincly  engraved.  ^^^^ 
clejiily  preseiite,]  ^^^=r-IIZ^T  I 
Card.  Nothing 
registers  as  fine  a  first  impression,  noth- 
ing shows  so  well  the  confidence  you 
have  in  your  business.Think  over  that 
latter  statement  — and  then  write  us 
for  free  sample  of  Wiggins  Engra\-ed 
Cards  (or  firms  who  know  the  value  of 
qiialily.  We  will  also  send  you  descrip- 
tion and  prices  of  the  new  Wiggins 
Compact  Card  Case,  the  neatest  and 
most  sensible  Card  carrier  you've  ever 
seen.  Both  Cards  and  Case  are  specially 
priced  right  now.  And  we  have  a  very 
special  proposition  for  firms  using  en- 
graved Cards  for  their  salesmen. 

The  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS 

Company 

1144  FULLERTON  AVE.   •   CHICAGO 


Space  Buying  Today 

[Continued  from  page  50] 

chaos.  You  cannot  aflord  not  to  be 
identified  with  the  A.  B.  C. 

For  the  advertising  agency  retained 
by  the  advertiser  to  be  a  member  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  is  not  enough.  The  ad- 
vertiser, too,  on  whom  the  final  bene- 
fit rebounds  should  be  a  member. 

Business  has  no  better  example  than 
ihe  A.  B.  C.  of  the  successful  operation 
of  a  regulatory  body  set  up  without 
governmental  or  public  compulsion  by 
those  inside  an  industry  to  improve 
conditions  in  that  industry. 

The  manner  in  which  the  A.  B.  C. 
has  simplified  the  purchase  of  space 
will,  in  my  opinion,  stand  for  all  time 
as  a  superior  achievement  in  service 
to   the  commercial  world. 

No  one  article  and  no  one  writer 
will  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  A.  B.  C.  and  to  the 
results  for  which  it  is  responsible.  It 
is  because  of  the  desire  to  tell  some- 
thing of  the  respect  I  have  for  the 
A.  B.  C.  and  its  management  gained 
through  ten  years'  membership  on  the 
Board  of  Directors,  that  I  have  con- 
sented to  write  this  article  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  publishers  of  this  maga- 


De  Luxe  Apparel  Quarterly 
Appears 

APPAREL  ARTS,  de  luxe  magazine  for 
jTX  buyers,  makes  its  appearance.  It  is 
quarterly,  published  in  Chicago  by  Apparel 
Arts  Publications,  Inc.,  "William  Hobart 
Weintraub,  publisher;  David  A.  Smart,  presi- 
dent;  Arnold  Gingrich,  vice-president. 

Apparel  Arts  is  evidently  indebted  to 
Fortune  for  many  ideas  as  to  format  and 
methods  of  printing  technique.  In  fact,  ex- 
cept as  to  subject  matter,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  publication.  The 
price,  however,  is  higher— $4  a  year,  $1.50  a 
copy. 

"Quality  in  the  apparel  field"  seems  to  be 
its  motto.  To  this  might  be  added  "Price- 
cutters  not  wanted."  For  the  publishers  claim 
to  exercise  a  very  strict  censorship  over  ad- 
vertising and  restrict  their  advertisers  to 
those  manufacturers  maintaining  quality  in 
standard  merchandise.  Dobbs,  Cheney,  Ar- 
row, Ilickey-Freeman  are  typical.  Direct 
color  is  offered— and  appears  lavishly.  Full 
pages  are  the  rule. 

Printing  is  by  Walton  &  Spencer. 


Dotted  Liners  Meet 

GETTING  Early  Action  on  1932  Sched- 
ules" was  the  subject  for  discussion 
at  the  November  2  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Dotted  Line  Club,  held  at  the  Illinois  Ath- 
letic Club. 
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Be  thankful  this 

Thanksgiving 

Spe.ND  the  holiday  at  the  sea- 
shore. At  Chalfunte-Haddon 
Hall  .  .  .  where  there''s  a  year- 
round  array  of  things  to  be 
thankful  for.  Sea  and  sun  and 
salt  air  .  .  .  and  every  consider- 
ation for  your  comfort  that 
thoughtfulness  can  provide. 

Chalfonte-IIaddon  Hall  is 
hospitable,  friendly,  informal 
...  a  happy  choice  for  a 
Thanksgiving  visit.  Come  for 
the  day  or  stay  the  week-end. 
Walk  the  boards  and  enjoy  the 
tonic  sea  breezes.  Ride  on  the 
beach,  play  squash,  golf,  lie  in 
the  sun,  take  health-baths. 
Achieve  an  appetite  that  will 
make  you  doubly  appreciative 
of  the  bountiful  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall  Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

Fait  and  winter  rates  are  in 
effect  .  .  .  just  one  more  thing 
for  which  to  give  thanks.  Write 
for  information. 

American  and  European  Plans 

CHALFONTE- 
HABDON  HALL 

ATLANTIC     CITY 

Leeds  and  Lippincot  t  Company 
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LL  FIRST 


Return  Envelopes 
bring  checks  back  faster 


Ideas  from  other  brains  that  speed  check  returns . . . 


;'MY  RECEIVER  IS  TUNED  (o  RHB  wait 
ingforil6.92."  runs  the  message  one  retaile 
mails  with  a  return  envelope  and  this  jingle 

"Radio  is  all  the  go 
1  have  one,  by  keck; 
See  if  yours  will  reach  to  me. 
Broadcast  me  a  check!" 


"SAFETY  FIRST/  captions 
a  fat  man  with  a  safety  pin  doi 
pender.  "This  pin  will  reliev 
and  bother,  too,"  the  letter  e; 
use  it  to  pin  a  check  to  this  It 
back  in  our  return  envelope." 


"THE  DATES  YOU  REMEMBER  .  .  . 
July.  Thanksgiving.  Christmas.  Sirai 
Day.  The  dates  you  forget  (a  list  of  i 
purchase  dates).  Remember  this  one  ir 
onacalendar)  withacheck."  Thislettt 


FOR  SENSITIVE  PEOPLE  a  printed  forrr 
with  a  fiUed-in  amount,  mailed  with  a  retur 
envelope,  is  a  more  effective  reminder  than 
personal  letter,  one  tactful  retailer  reports. 


•TIE  THIS  STRING  to  your  finger  so  i 
won't  forget  to  mail  that  check  you  owe 
Our  envelope's  enclosed."  That's  how  ( 
store  stirs  the  memory  of  absent-minded  c 


"SAY  IT  WITH  STAMPS*  is  the  rubber 
stamp  on  every  bill  for  less  than  a  dollar  that 
one  store  mails.  A  return  envelope  is  always 
enclosed. 


COLUMBIAN    WHITE    WOVE 

UNITED    STATES    ENVELOPE    COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 
With  thirteen  tnannfacti/ring  divisions  covering  the  country 


IF  checks  come  dribbling  back  these  stren- 
uous days,  try  enclosing  a  return  envelope 
with  every  bill.  It  can't  put  money  in  empty 
pockets.  But  it  can  .  .  .  and  DOES  .  .  .  give 
your  bill  a  better  break  in  getting  first  look 
at  what  money  there  is. 

Because  it's  human  nature  to  mail  the 
check  with  an  envelope  first.  And  because 
that  return  envelope  signals,  "We  EXPECT 
our  bills  to  be  paid  promptly!" 

The  envelope  to  order?  Columbian  U.  S.E. 
White  Wove.  It  doesn't  cost  a  fortune  (but 
looks  as  though  it  might).  It's  sturdily  made. 
Easy  to  seal.  Snaps  up  printing,  typewriting, 
script.  And  in  its  smooth  white  surface  is  the 
watermark  USE  . . .  your  guarantee  of  quality. 

We'd  like  a  chance  to  send  you  samples. 


USE,  th. 


the  watermark  on  every  Columbian  U.  S.  E.  White 
velope.  A  return  envelope  with  every  bill  brings  checks  hack 
and  Columbian  U.  S.  E.  White  Wove  is  the  envelope  to  use! 
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Believers,  not  only  in  the  policy  of  advertising,  but  in  the  important  part  played 
by  the  business  paper.  Significant  words!  Can  any  successful  chain  of  mer- 
chandising ignore  the  middle  link — the  retail  merchant?  In  the  shoe  field  he 
can  be  reached  most  economically  through  the  pages  of  the  .  .  . 

BOOT  A^»  SHOE 
RECORDER 

A  PUBLICATION  OF  UNITED  BUSINESS  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

239  West  Thirty-:Nintli  Street,  Xew  York 


BOSTON 

ROCHESTER 

PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
ST.  LOUIS 


ADVERTISING   AND    SALES 
PROMOTION   MANAGER 

led  Inn — 7   yi-ar^*    experience. 


)roduct.    Reply 

Advertising    &    Selling 
h  Street,   New  York  City 


IT  WILL  PROFIT  YOU  to  be 

represented  in  the  Market  Place 

Because     it     keeps     your    name    and     service 
before   a    selected    group    of    10,000    buyers 

"market  PLACE  ""' 

ADVERTISING    &    SELLING 
9  E.    38lh  Si.  New  York 


Moving 


Be  sure  to  send  both 
your  old  and  your  new 
address  one  week 
before  date  of  issue 
with  which  the  change 
is  to  take  effect. 


Customer  Disloyalty 

[Continued  from  page  28] 

big  users,  etc.  Most  loyal  consumers 
want  their  judgment  in  selecting  a 
brand  confirmed  again  from  time  to 
time.  Give  them  facts  which  serve  this 
purpose. 

DO — consider  advertising  the  loy- 
ally of  old,  important  customers  as  evi- 
dence of  your  ability  to  earn  customer 
loyalty.  One  manufacturer  believes 
that  the  success  of  his  advertising  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  he  keeps 
repeating  the  fact  that  about  "0%  of 
his  goods  go  to  old  customers. 

DON'T — overlook  the  value  of  men- 
tioning even  minor  improvements  in 
your  goods.  Many  consumers  assume 
that  standing  still  is  going  backward. 
If  you  don't  give  evidence  that  you  are 
progressing,  they  may  think  you  are 
slipping. 

DON'T — disregard  the  fact  that 
Price  is  extremely  important  these 
days.  Justify  value.  Assume  that  a 
lower  price  on  a  similar  product  is 
tempting  customers  away  from  you. 
But  if  you  are  actually  scared  about 
price  competition,  don't  let  it  show  in 
your  advertising.  Let  the  tone  be  calm 
and  confident.  Present  cold  facts 
about  value. 

DON'T — forget  that  the  customer's 
chief  loyalty  is  his  loyalty  to  himself. 
Forget  your  own  selfish  interests  when 
you  prepare  your  advertising  and  write 
to  appeal  to  the  most  selfish  and  self- 
centered  type  of  person  you  can  think 
about. 

DON'T — be  too  loyal  to  a  particular 
style  of  advertising.  Question  even  the 
most  successful  copy  style  you  have 
used.  To  keep  old  customers  loyal 
you  want  to  continue  reselling  them 
through  your  advertising.  But  change 
and  new  life  in  the  copy  style  may  be 
even  more  necessary  to  tempt  old  cus- 
tomers to  read  the  old  facts  than  these 
characteristics  are  to  attract  new 
customers. 

DON'T— forget  that  different  cus- 
tomers may  be  loyal  to  the  same  prod- 
uct for  very  different  reasons.  This 
may  suggest  the  wisdom  of  aiming  spe- 
cial advertisements  at  different  types 
of  customers. 

DON'T — fail  to  keep  reselling  your 
own  salesmen  and  dealers  on  the  prod- 
uct. Their  loyalty  may  fall  off  as  time 
goes  on  even  though  they  depend  on 
you  for  their  bread  and  butter. 

DON'T— fail  once  a  year  to  empty 
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>(>ur  mind  of  all  past  experience  and 
ionk  at  the  product  and  the  advertis- 
ing as  though  you  were  just  starting  in 
{•u^iness.  Wiping  your  mind  as  clean 
as  ])ossible,  start  thinking  from 
s.  ralch.  Ask  yourself  what  character- 
i-lirs  of  the  product  make  it  deserve 
I  ii-tiJiner  loyalty?  Are  they  adequate? 
\\i-  they  convincingly  presented  in  the 
;nl\<Ttising? 

DON'T — forget  that  standardization 
in  appearance,  size  and  method  of 
manufacture  has  made  customers  less 
liival  to  the  brand  of  shoes,  automo- 
liilc  tires  and  many  other  commodities 
llicx  buy.  Customer  loyalty  is  great- 
< -1  in  the  case  of  certain  specialties. 
Tirhaps  your  standardized  product 
ran  be  given  a  specialty  touch. 

DON'T — concentrate  your  sales  ef- 
fort so  heavily  on  key  outlets  that  dis- 
liiliiition  is  spotty  or  thin.  If  cus- 
tnincrs  are  to  be  loyal,  the  product 
should  always  be  easy  to  find. 


Cigarette  Sales  Dropping 
Fast 

CIGARETTE  sales  are  dropping  fast — at 
the  rate  of  $1  billion  a  month,  says 
1  Business  Week.  Meanwhile,  the  American 
'  Tobacco  Company  has  boosted  sales  of  Bull 
;  Durham  roll-your-own  from  22,000  to  60,000 
pounds  daily  by  its  $1  million  advertising. 
iLorillard's  Union  Leader  and  Liggett  & 
Myers'  Duke's  Mixture  have  also  enjoyed 
gains,  it  is  reported. 


How  to  Get  "Atmosphere"  in  an 
Advertisement 

"  A  TMOSPHERE"  in  an  advertisement  is 
j  XTL  the  mental  reaction  to  the  form  or 
I  character  of  the  lay-out  units  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  arranged,"  according 
to  Reginald  H.  W.  Cox,  British  authority, 
in  "The  Layout  of  Advertisements"  (Isaac 
jPitman  &  Sons,  New  York,  $3.00). 

"We  may  find  for  example  that  advertise- 
jments  embodying  generous  fields  of  white 
space  and  illustrations  drawn  in  open  line 
invariably  give  us  an  atmosphere  of  'cleanli- 
ness.' " 

I  A  few  of  the  possible  "atmospheres"  listed 
by  Mr.  Cox  are: 


Antique 

Length 

Appetizing 

Luxurv 

Beauty 

Medical 

Charity 

Novelty 

Cheapness 

Permanence 

Classical 

Prestige 

Cleanliness 

Quality 

Compact 

Reminder 

Cooperative 

Simplicity 

Delicate 

Size 

Dignity 

Small 

Educational 

Strength 

Efficiency 

Teaser 

Entertaining 

Technical 

Good  Cheer 

Travel   (distance) 

Height 

Warm 

First  in  Quantity, 
Variety,  Quality 

Nearly  everything  on 
earth  worth  photograph- 
ing —  250,000   subjects. 

EWING  GALLOWAY 

The   World  in  Photographs 

420   Lexington   Avenue 

NEW  YORK 

Motiawk   4-4423 
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—AND  SO  OUGHT  YOU! 


ADVERTISING  Sc  SELLING 
9  East  38th  St.,  New  York  City 
Please  enter   my   subscription   for  one  year 
a  Send    Bill 


P   Check    attached. 
Position 


Company 
Address.. 


City State. 
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1932 
Refrigeration 

Directory 

• 

Complete  Buyers'  Guide 
of  a  fast-movins  industry 

Listing  all  manufacturers  of  reFrlseration 
equipment,  parts,  supplies  and  materi- 
als, also  production  and  service  tools, 
related  and  companion  merchandise, 
etc.  Complete  distribution  to  execu- 
tives, engineers,  dealers,  etc. 
Go  after  business  where  business  is.' 
Write  today  for  details. 
• 

Business  News 
Publishing  Co. 

Publishers  of 

Electric  Refrigeration  News 
Refrigerated  Food  News 

550  Maccabees  BIdg.         Detroit,  Mich. 


Jl.    Ph  i  la  de  Iph  i a 
Welcome  .  .  . 

that  jin  e  h  ospita  lity  J  or 
which  this  old  town 
is  noted,  awaits  you  at 
this  famous  doorway 
.  .  .  All  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  living 
at  your  command  in 
the  actual  center  of 
ei'ery    interest. 

BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


HOTEL 


RATES 
AS   LOW 

AS   $4.00 
PER  DAY 


Industrial 
Selling 

[Continued  from  page  23] 
will    benefit    to    a    great    extent. 

Question  Five.    Who  Sold  the  Business 

—Where  and  When? 

With  which  should  be  included: 
How  Much  of  It  Was  New  Business? 
You  may  find  that  some  territories 
have  succeeded  best  in  their  weakest 
markets.  You  may  wonder,  after  you 
are  through,  why  most  promising  mar- 
kets are  neglected  in  certain  territories. 
You  will  undoubtedly  discover  many 
salesmen  who  have  entirely  too  high  a 
percentage  of  repeat  business  to  insure 
the  continued  progress  of  the  company 
in  their  territories. 

You  may  get  a  new  conception  of  the 
uselessness  of  judging  either  territories 
or  men  by  volume  of  sales  alone.  You 
will  have  a  splendid  opportunity  to  re- 
gain perspective  as  you  take  another 
look  at  job  after  job  which  once  seemed 
the  most  important  order  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

HOW  is  a  sales  audit  made?  There 
are  no  set  rules.  Make  it  any  way 
you  please,  so  long  as  you  dig  out  all 
the  data  to  get  complete  answers  to  the 
five  questions.  Probably  the  best  way 
is  to  record  the  data  for  each  order  on  . 
a  suitably  planned  card,  to  allow  for  § 
sorting  into  any  arrangement  required 
by  the  facts  you  seek.  It's  a  long,  costly 
undertaking,  but  it  is  worth  every 
penny  you  invest  in  it. 

Sales  Prospect  Lists 

Then  there  is  the  next  job — a  com- 
parison of  markets.  This  involves  the 
building  of  sales  prospect  lists.  Sales 
prospect  lists  are  built — not  bought. 

The  sales  audit  will  have  given  you  a 
fair  idea  of  the  most  attractive  markets 
generally.  You  would  naturally  build 
lists  for  that  group. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  things 
essential  to  a  sales  prospect  list.  It 
should  contain  every  outlet  in  a  mar- 
ket. A  company  may  have  twenty  out- 
lets for  your  products. 

Another  important  point  is  the  finan- 
cial standing  and  credit  of  each  pros- 
pect so  that  you  can  divide  each  list 
where  necessary  into  large,  medium 
and  worth-while  small  outlets.  Each 
prospect  card  should  carry  as  much 
pertinent  information  as  possible  on 
the  products,  type  of  business  or  other 
activities  carried  on  at  that  particular 
outlet  which  can  effect  its  ability  to 
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ali^dib  your  product.  Of  course  each 
mil  lit  should  be  furnished  with  the 
11. line-  of  all  executives  who  are  con- 
en  ikiI  with  the  decision  in  buying 
)uiii  products.  This  phase  of  the  list 
is  never  done,  but  effective  selling  and 
'effective  direct  mail  depend  on  it. 

And  then? 

Plenty  more.  In  the  decade  of  grim 
'fighting  ahead,  sound  sales  plans  are 
essential.  The  time  for  making  these 
plans  is  now.  The  ground  work  done 
— ^what  sort  of  a  sales  plan  can  you  lay 
out?  The  next  article  of  this  series 
will  grapple  with  that  one. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Agency  Line-Up 

rriHE  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
JL  has  appointed  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc., 
to  assume  general  direction  of  its  steam- 
ship advertising  in  the  eastern  and  middle 
western  slates.  In  the  middle  west,  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt.  Inc.,  will  be  closely  associated 
with  the  Chicago  oiEce  of  Ruthrauff  and 
Ryan,  Inc.,  which  has  been  appointed  to  di- 
rect the  rail  advertising  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  in  that  territory.  The  rail- 
way and  hotel  advertising  in  the  eastern 
states  is  handled  by  Albert  Frank  and  Com- 
pany. Railway  and  steamship  advertising  in 
California  is  handled  by  the  local  offices  uf 
Erwin  Wasey  and  Company,  and  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  by  the  Daken  Adverlisinj 
Agency. 

To  Audit  "Controlled" 
Circulations 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  national  adver- 
tisers, advertising  agencies  and  publish- 
have  united  to  form  the  Controlled  Cir- 
culation Audit,  in  order  that  facts  and  figure-; 
ifor  "controlled"  circulation  business  papers 
may  be  certified.  Temporary  offices  of  this 
new  organization  have  been  established  at 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Controlled  Circulation  Audit  will  attempt 
to  parallel  the  work  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
.Circulations,  operating  exclusively  in  the  con- 
trolled business  paper  field.  Semi-annual  re- 
ports will  be  issued  concerning  the  publica- 
tions of  the  publisher  members. 
;  Paul  B.  West,  National  Carbon  Co.,  is 
president;  Aglar  Cook,  Drug  Topics  Publish- 
ing Co.,  vice-president ;  E.  N.  Downs,  Ethyl 
;  Gasoline  Corp.,  secretary,  and  Joseph  Vessey, 
^Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  treasurer.  Frank  L. 
jAvery  is  managing  director. 


I  H.  A.  Waller 

HOWARD  A.  WALLER,  national  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Press,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  Octo- 
ber 25.   He  was  33  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Waller  was  formerly  in  the  advertis- 
ing departments  of  the  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 
Veifs;  the  Portland,  Oregon,  Oregonian  and 
ihe  Fairchild  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  He 
had  been  with  the  Cleveland  paper  for  six 
years,  succeeding  John  Cole  as  national  ad- 
ivertising  manager  in  1930. 


// 


PLEASE 


MOTHER 


AND  THE  SALE  WAS  MADE 

Miller  Inflated  Toys  boost  business 
for  58  well-known  manufacturers 

"TJERSUASIVE?  Put  a  Miller  rubber  toy  in  her  hands,  and 
-*-  listen.  Why,  when  she  undertakes  to  persuade  mother,  she 
makes  star  salesmen  sound  like  tongue-tied  cubs! 

A  fact  enthusiastically  acknowledged  by  the  sales  depart- 
ments of  more  than  58  manufacturers  who  distributed,  during 
the  first  seven  months  of  1931,  over  three  million  Miller 
premiums.  Toys  from  our  standard  assortment  of  over  one 
hundred  figures.  Toys  especially  designed  to  represent  trade 
characters,  or  to  meet  other  individual  requirements. 

If  you  would  like  to  study  the  experience  of  well-known 
manufacturers  in  the  effective  use  of  the  modern  premium, 
write  for  confidential  details.  Miller  Rubber  Products  Com- 
pany, (Inc.),  Akron,  Ohio. 

MILLER  RUBBER   TOYS 
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REACH     FOR     YOUR     TELEPHONE     AND 


TAKE     COMMAl^D 


t 


You  need  only  pick  up  your  telephone 
to  control  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  property  ...  a  thousand  yards  or  a 
thousand  miles  of  wire  .  .  .  five  thou- 
sand or  five  million  dollars'  worth  of 
equipment  ...  a  few  or  many  of  the 
Bell  System's  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  trained  workers. 

What  you  get  from  your  telephone 
depends  on  your  wish  of  this  or  any 
moment. 

Few  things  you  buy  can  so  exactly 
fit  your  needs.  Telephone  service  is 
made  to  your  order  for  each  call  .  .  . 
and  the  telephone  becomes  an  exten- 
sion of  j-our  voice  and  personality  for 
whatever  purpose  you  choose.  All  of 
the  System's  plant  and  equipment  is  of 


interest  to  you,  for  you  cannot  be  sure 
which  of  the  20  million  interconnect- 
ing telephones  in  this  country  you  may 
need  to  reach. 

The  Bell  System  provides  a  con- 
stantly improving  service  at  the  least 
cost  consistent  with  financial  safety. 
This  means  that  it  pays  only  reason- 
able regular  dividends  and  devotes  all 
earnings  beyond  that  to  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  the  service. 

This  has  been  the  practice  for  half 
a  century,  with  the  result  that  the  pub- 
lic has  doubled  its  use  of  Bell  tele- 
phones in  the  last  ten  years. 

The  money  you  pay  to  your  tele- 
phone company  brings  you  steadily 
increasing  value. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  * 


AS  LINCOLN  WAS  A  LEADER  OF  MEN 
THE  LINCOLN  PREDOMINATES  IN  THE 
HOTEL  FIELD! 

Where  rates  are  surprisingly  moderate  and  in  tune  with 
the    times.      1400    Rooms,   each   with    bath    and    shower. 


NEW  YORK'S  NEW 

HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


Eighth  Ave..  44th.  45th  Sts. 

ROY  MOULTON,  Manager 


NEW  YORK 


Chicago's  1933 
Exposition 

[Continued  from  page  25] 

9.  Attracting    a    new    generation    of 
buyers. 
10.  Meeting  price  cutting. 

"Another  series  of  interesting  ex- 
hibits might  concern  themselves  with 
the  definite  reasons  for  advertising. 

1.  Advertising  as  a  cultivator  of  taste. 

2.  Advertising  in  relation  to  the  cost 
of  goods. 

3.  Advertising  as  a  market  control. 

4.  Standardizing    the    price    through 
advertising. 

5.  Who  pays  the  cost  of  advertising? 
"An    extremely    important    service 

might  be  performed  by  arranging  a 
series  of  exhibits  to  make  clearer  the 
economics  of  advertising.  For  in- 
stance: 

"Advertising 

1.  Standardizes  quality. 

2.  Reduces  cost  of  marketing. 

3.  Stabilizes  demand. 

4.  Minimizes  competition." 

Among  the  individuals  representing 
organized  advertising  with  whom  Dr. 
Clemen  has  been  working  are  A.  W. 
Sherer,  American  Association  of  Ad- 
vertising Agencies;  B.  L.  Bobbins, 
Outdoor  Advertising  Association;  Wil- 
liam F.  Hedges,  Association  of  Na- 
tional Broadcasters;  Arthur  Ogle,  As- 
sociation of  National  Advertisers. 

The  graphic  arts  will  also  be  rep' 
resented.  Joseph  Deutsch,  V.  M.  01 
Her,  Oswald  Cooper,  George  0.  Crom 
well,  Alfred  B.  Geiger,  William  V 
Kelley,  Archibald  J.  Brock,  J.  L.  Fraz 
ier  and  George  Gaw  are  some  of  those 
who  are  working  on  methods  of  show- 
ing the  processes  of  printing,  engrav- 
ing, lithographing,  binding  and  allied 
activities.  The  Daily  Illustrated  Times, 
Chicago's  only  tabloid,  will  publish  a 
daily  newspaper  at  the  exposition. 


DR.  CLEMEN  took  the  writer  on  a 
little  tour  of  the  section  of  the  Ad- 
ministration Building  where  these  mod- 
els of  the  exposition  are  kept.  To  the 
visitor  who  expects  to  find  mile  on 
mile  of  products  to  be  looked  at  and 
not  handled  at  the  exposition  a 
glimpse  at  these  models  would  be  en- 
lightening. They  indicate  that  the  ex- 
hibits will  be  moving  and  dynamic, 
translating  ideas  into  terms  of  avail- 
able necessaries  and  luxuries.  There 
is  nothing  trite  or  static  about  the  dis- 
plays.    Instead  they  are,  even  in  their 
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Overheard 


New    York    Advertising    Club 


"Now  that  you've  been  living  at  The 
Murray  for  several  weeks,  Harry, 
how  do  you  like  it?" 

'Fine,  Tom,  just  fine.  It  is  every- 
thing you  said  and  more.  As  usual, 
you  were  right  in  recommending  a 
good  thing.*' 

"Well,  I  don't  believe  you  are  more 
enthused  about  it  than  I  am  and  it's 
been  my  home  for  almost  two  years. 
You'll  agree  with  me  that  there  isn't 
a  more  convenient  locality  than 
'Murray  Hill.' " 

"There's  no  doubt  about  it.  The 
Mrs.  is  also  very  well  satisfied  with 
The  Murray,  since  it  is  so  close  to 
the  Fifth  Avenue  shopping  district. 
The  spacious  rooms,  serving  pantry, 
electric  refrigeration  and  ample 
closets  are,  of  course,  a  welcome 
relief  from  what  we  formerly  had. 
Incidentally,  what  you  didn't  tell 
me,  and  which  I've  found  out  for 
myself,  is  the  excellent  cuisine  of 
their  restaurant." 

"I'm  quite  convinced  by  now, 
Harry,  that  this  place  was  made  to 
order  for  you.  To  sum  it  all  up,  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  the  near- 
ness of  The  Murray  to  everything 
and  everybody,  its  distinguished 
address  and  reasonable  rates  is  little 
short  of  ideal." 


/I /I  PARK  AVENUE    '"^ 
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'For  the  Busy  Executive'' 
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New  York 
lion.  Near 
065ce> 


of  Exclailve  Marray  Hill, 
Favorite    Residential    Sec- 
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miniature  form,  so  ingenious  that  they 
can  scarcely  fail  to  seize  and  hold  the 
popular  imagination. 

WHAT  has  advertising  done  for  the 
man  in  the  street?  How  much  has 
it  helped  to  make  his  dollar  buy  more 
satisfaction  for  him?  How  has  it  af- 
fected his  productivity,  his  leisure,  his 
thinking?  Has  advertising  in  its  own 
development  kept  in  step  with  the  new 
tempo  of  American  life?  What  have 
we  today  as  a  result  of  advertising 
that  the  man  of  1833  did  not  have? 
All  these  queries,  advertisers  and  those 
who  make  advertising  can  answer  at 
the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition. 


Practical  Test  Offered  for 
California  Price  Maintenance 

A  COOPERATIVE  agency  with  sole  sell- 
ing rights  in  California  is  a  suggestion 
made  to  competitors  by  Edward  Plant,  presi- 
dent of  Lehn  &  Fink,  Inc.  The  California 
law  permits  California  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers and  retailers  to  enter  into  contracSs 
to  maintain  prices  on  branded  goods.  Manu- 
facturers with  plants  and  warehouses  out- 
side the  state  cannot  make  such  contracts, 
as  they  would  conflict  with  federal  inter- 
state commerce  regulations.  If  each  manu- 
facturer established  his  own  California 
branch,  the  cost  would  obviously  be  prohib- 
itive. Mr.  Plaut  suggests  inside-the-state 
warehousing  as  the  most  economical  method 
to  test  the  California  plan  of  price  main- 
tenance. 

Mr.  Plaut  has  written  a  number  of  drug 
manufacturers,  hoping  that  manufacturers  in 
other  industries  will  test  price  maintenance 
in  their  industries.  His  letter,  in  pari, 
reads:  "It  is  my  feeling  that  this  problem 
that  calls  for  the  cooperation  of  all  manu- 
facturers. Price  maintenance  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  successful  unless  the  principal  com- 
peting manufacturers  in  the  field  are  willing 
to  cooperate  in  this  test.  To  make  price 
maintenance  contracts  without  violating  na- 
tional regulations  governing  interstate  com- 
merce, it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  ware- 
housing in  that  state.  The  setting  up  of 
an  organization  of  a  cooperative  company 
as  an  agency  with  sole  selling  rights  for 
all  California  might  be  the  most  effective  and 
economical  way  out." 


Standard  Oil  Not  to  Handle 
Frosted  Foods  on  Coast 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
has  withdrawn  from  its  agreement  with 
Frosted  Foods  Co.,  Inc.,  relative  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  quick-frozen  foods.  Frosted 
Foods,  affiliate  of  General  Foods  Corp.,  will 
proceed  in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
the  Birdseye  quick-frozen  foods  in  the  west- 
ern states.  Previously  the  program  was  to 
have  a  subsidiary  jointly  controlled  by  Gen- 
eral Foods  and  Standard  Oil,  with  Standard 
Oil  in  charge  of  the  operations. 


o(  course 

you 

know 


that  NEWARK  (New  Jer- 
sey) should  be  included  in 
ever'y  manufacturer's  and 
merchant's  plans  to  sell 
the  country's  largest  mar- 
ket. You  know,  too,  that 
the  NEWARK  EVENING 
NEWS  is  the  only  paper 
that  completely  covers 
Northern  New  Jersey — an 
important  part  of  this  mar- 
ket—  and,  naturally,  it 
should  be  included  in  any 
advertising  schedules 
placed   in   this   metropoli- 


Of  course,  you  know, 
also,  that  the  NEWARK 
EVENING  NEWS  has  a 
larger  daily  ABC  circula- 
tion in  Metropolitan  New- 
ark than  any  other  news- 
paper published  or  sold  in 
this  territory;  in  fact,  more 
than  the  daily  circulations 
of  all  the  New  York  City 
publications  combined. 
With  ONE  medium  af- 
fording such  complete 
coverage,  the  cost  of  ef- 
fectively selling  the  great, 
growing  Newark  Market  is 
small. 


EUGENE  W.  FARRELL 
Business  &  Advertising  Mgr. 
215-221  Market  Street 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE 
General  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit 
Los  Angeles      San  Francisco 
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THE  NEWS  DIGEST 

MARGARET     BOWLBY,    Editor 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled  for  quick  and  convenient 

reference.    The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive   items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department. 

Address  Advertising  &   Selunc,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 

ISSUE   OF   NOVEMBER   11,   1931 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [^rfrerfisers,  Etc.] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Notv  Associated  With  Position 

Ralph  Leavenworth     .    .  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Asst.  Sales  Manager  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 

Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa Advertising  Manager 

William  P.  Allen  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Vice- 

Pres.     Childs  Co.,  New  York President 

T.  D.  Kingsley  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  Vice-Pres.   .  .  .  Wood  Hydraulic  Hoist  &  Body 

Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. Sales  Manager  of  Gar  Wood 

Boiler    Division 
W.  H.  White   Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  New  York,  Asst.  General  Manager     Same  Company   General  Manager 

B.  E.  Klank    Transformer  Corp.  of  America,  Chicago,  III.,  Publicity 

Director     Same  Company   Adv.     and     Sales     Promotion 

•  Mgr. 
John  M.  Reilly  Southgate  Press,  Boston,  Mass.,  Representative  Lincoln  &  Smith  Press,  Bos- 
ton,  Mass Staff 

J.  Don  Walsh  M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Staff Acme    Photo-Engraving    Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal Staff 

W.  M.  Purves  Dodge  Bros.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Passenger  Car  Sales  Mgr.   .  Same  Company   Asst.  General  Manager 

F.  Leslie  Raynor   Manning-Bowman  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  Adv.  Mgr Same  Company   Sales  Manager 

F.  J.  Solon Owens-Illinois    Glass    Co.,   Toledo.    O.,    Sales    Mgr.    of 

Prescription  and  Pharmaceutical  Dept Same  Company   General  Sales  Manager 

Harold  Boeschenstein   .  .  Owens-Illinois    Glass    Co.,   Toledo,    0.,   Vice-Pres.    and 

Sales   Manager    Same  Company   Vice-Pres.  and  Asst.  General 

Mgr. 

H.  P.  Richmond    Princess  Pat,  Ltd.,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff   Terri,  Inc.,  New  York   Sales  Promotion  Manager 

Carl  W.  Priesing   The  Bridgeport  Hardware  Mfg.  Corp.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Sales   Manager    Wahl  Co.,  Chicago,  111 Sales  Manager 

W.  C.  Heath   Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Vice-Pres.  and 

General  Mgr A.   O.   Smith   Corp.,  Milwau- 
kee,  Wis.    Executive  Staff 

F.  L.  Wiethoff   Willys-Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Asst.  Sales  Manager.George  M.  Graham  Co.,  De- 

troit, Mich Sales  Manager 

Francis  D.  West    Paradon  Co.,  New  York,  Sales  Manager    The    Permutit    Co.,    Buffalo, 

N.  Y.   District  Sales  Manager 

G.  S.   Skinner    Hearst  Newspaper,  New  York,  Staff    Bailey  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio     Asst.  General  Manager 

John  J.  Duffy Renner  Studios,  New  York,  Staff  S.  A.  Walkins   Studios,  New 

York     Member  of  Firm 

Clifford  F.  Lewis   Paramount  Publix  Corp.,  New  York,  Asst.  Adv.  ManagerSame  Company   Advertising  Manager 

John  J.  Quinn   Blackman  Co.,  New  York,  Asst.  Production  Mgr Louis    A.    Lepis,    Inc.,    New 

York     Sales  Representative 

Harry  B.  Crozier   Dallas    (Tex.)    News,   Staff American     Petroleum     Insti- 
tute, New  York  Public  Relations  Director 

Samuel  Katz  Union  Printing  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Staff Hirschfield      Press,      Denver, 

Colo.    Typographic  Director 

Walter  E.  Williams     ...Nashville    (Tenn.)    Tennessean  Advertising  Staff Baird  -  Ward      Printing     Co., 

Nashville,  Tenn Direct  Mail  Adv.  Staff 

Conrad  Schumacher    .  .  .Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Executive  Staff  Conrad  Razor  Blade  Co.,  Inc., 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y President 

Robert  W.  Griggs Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  New  York,  Advertising  Staff   .  .  ,  Same  Company    Advertising  Manager 

Harry  L.  Berno Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

Staff    Same  Company   Radio  Sales  Manager 

Mark   Smhh    Cosmopolitan  Book  Corp.,  New  York,  Adv.  Manager   .     King  Features,  New  York        Advertising  Manager 

John  B.  Barry  Wolf,  Barry  &  Lampman,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  O.,  Executive  The  House  of  Hubbell,  Inc., 

Cleveland,  0 Sales   Manager   and   Director 

of  Bank  Service  Dept. 

Walter  E.  Jackson Grain  Dealers  National  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  Adv.  Manager   Same  Company   Adv.     and     Sales    Promotion 

Mgr. 

Hugh  A.  Preston  W.  0.  Floing,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff  Plumer,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.   .  District  Manager 

Marvin  Winsett   Winsett  &  DeMoye  Adv.  Agency,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Executive  Haverty  Furniture  Co.,  Dallas, 

Tex Advertising  Manager 

John  H.  Thompson Chrysler  Sales  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Staff Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  De- 
troit,  Mich Branch  Manager 

A.   H.   Jaeger Leonard  Refrigerator  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Vice- 
Pres.  and  Sales  Mgr Electromaster,    Inc.,    Detroit. 

Mich General  Sales  Manager 

George   R.   Burbank        American  Hammered  Piston  Ring  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

District  Representative    Same     Company,     Baltimore, 

Md Sales  Engineer  i 

C.  J.  Callahan    Transformer  Corp.  of  America,  Chicago,  III.,  Advertis- 

ing   Director    Resigned 

Theodore  E.  Chilcott   ..Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  New 

England  Adv.  Manager    Resigned 


i 
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THERE   IS 


ENTERTAINMENT    IN    THE    AIR 


and  we  bring  it  TO    YOUR    ROOM 


"...  Here  it  comes  .  .  .  another  pass. 
Oh,  a  beauty  —  right  down  the  center  of 
the  field.  He's  got  it!  He's  away  —  no  one 
near  him.  How  that  boy  can  run  .  .  .  he's 
over!  It's  a  touchdown  .  .  .  what  a  play!" 

You,  comfortable  in  your  Statler  room, 
get  a  vivid  picture  of  the  game  .  .  .  play  by 
play  .  .  .  over  the  radio.  You  get,  also,  a 
graphic  account  of  all  the  day's  varied 
events  —  prize  fights  and  election  returns 
—  ovations  and  Presidential  addresses — • 
jazz  bands  and  symphonic  music  —  all  the 
thrills,  amusement,  entertainment  with 
which  the  air  abounds. 

Such  diversion  has  been  enjoyed  by 
Statler  guests  since  1927  —  when  Statlers 
were  the  first  hotels  to  equip  every  room 
with  free  radio  reception — the  ^rj/ to  give 
hotel  guests  controlled  radio  entertain- 
ment which  they  could  enjoy  without  dis- 
turbing their  neighbors,  or  being  disturbed. 

Now,  every  Statler  room  has  a  loud  speaker, 
simple  in  operation,  velvet-toned — yet  so 
clear  in  reception  that  you  can  enjoy  radio 
entertainment  in  any  part  of  your  room. 


We're  proud  of  our  pioneering  in  hotel  radio  installa- 
tion —  proud  to  have  recognized  the  part  radio  was 
destined  to  play  in  modern  hotel  equipment.  This  same 
pioneering  spirit  led  us,  years  ago,  to  provide  every  room 
with  private  bath  and  circulating  ice  water,  to  place  a 
morning  newspaper  under  the  door  —  and  to  innovate 
many  other  hotel  conveniences  now  deemed  necessities. 


W 


Statler  Radio  Bedside  Table 


A  LOUD  SPEAKER  IN 
EVERY  ROOM 

£tvry  Statler  room  is  equipped  with 
a  loud  speaker  of  the  clearest  tone, 
yet  of  the  pitch  of  ordinary  conver- 
sation. In  the  majority  of  rooms  it  is 
unoitrusively  placed  where  it  can 
he  reached  as  easily  and  conven. 
iently  as  the  bed-head  reading  lamp. 


HOieiS   STATLER 

BOSTON  BUFFALO 

ClFVllAND  DETROIT  ST.     LOtiS 

///       NEW      YORK,      f/ofe/  Pen/nyftania 
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THE   NEWS  DIGEST    (Condnaed) 

CHANGES   IN  PERSONNEL— [Agencies] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Guy  Lemmon    Helena  Rubinstein,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice-President Benton  &  Bowles,  New  York  Staff 

George   H     Nelson           American  Weekly,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Ohio  Stale  Manager.Richardson-Plant,  Inc.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio    VicePres.  and  Account  Exe- 

William  J.  Moll   Gardner  Adv.   Co.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres.   and   Service  ^  ,     ,,  r     m 

Director     Same  Company   General     Manager     of     New 

York  District 
John  McHugh  Stuart   .  .Roosevelt  Field,  New  York,  Director  of  Publicity  Erwin,    Wasey    &    Co.,    Inc., 

New   York    Staff 

W   D.  Laurie     George  Harrison  Phelps,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Executive  Maxon,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.     Staff 

H    J.  Koch     George  Harrison  Phelps,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Executive  Maxon,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.     Staff 

Franz  Jordan    Western  Adv.  Agency,  Racine,  Wis.,  Staff  Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan    Co., 

Chicago,   Ul Staff 

W   T.  Young,  Jr Peerless  Motor  Car  Corp.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sales  Direc- 
tor   Newell-Emmett  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York    Staff 

Chester  H.  Miller   Judson  Radio  Program  Corp.,  Chicago,  111.,  Production 

Manager  Erwin,    Wasey    &    Co.,    New 

York    Radio  Staff 

Donald  M.  Norman  .  . .  .Chicago  (111.)  Tribune,  Staff  Outdoor     Adv.     Agency     of 

America,  Chicago,  111 Staff 

Truman  Bradley    Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  New  York  Staff   Leichter   Co.,   San   Francisco, 

Cal Director  of  Radio  Dept, 

Miss  Henrietta  MurdockThe  Upson  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Decoration  and  Color 

Director  Samuel    C.    Croot    Co.,    Inc.. 

New   York    Staff 

C)   Jerome    H.    Remick, 
Jr Detroit  Creamery  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Vice-Pres. Grace    &     HoUiday,    Detroit, 

Mich Account   Executive 

M.  C.  Dowling  Arthur  Hirshon  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Staff  Hirshon-Garfield,    Inc.,    New 

York    Space  Buyer 

C.  McBurney  Prager  .  . .  Garfield  Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York,  Staff  Hirshon-Garfield,    Inc.,    New 

York  Secretary 

W.  L.  Eastman  Porter-Eastman  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer   Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chicago, 

111 Staff 

William   L.  Johnston    .  .  Howard   Publishing  Co..  Boston,  Mass.,   Eastern  Repre- 
sentative  Walter  B.  Snow  &  Staff,  Inc., 

Boston,  Mass Staff 

Clarence  W.  Porter Porter-Eastman  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff Behel  &  Harvey,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

111 Staff 

(')W.  J.  Maclnnes  ....Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co.,  New  York,  Account  Executive   ..   Grant  &  Wadsworth  and  Cas- 

mir,  Inc.,  New  York  Plans  and  Media  Director- 

Arthur  Bergh   Columbia  Phonograph  Co.,  New  York,  Musical  Super- 
visor and  Director  of  Recordings  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New 

York     Radio  Director 

John  A.  Carey   The  Wiremold  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Advertising  Mgr.     The  William  Cohen  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa Director  of  Sales 

J.  R.  Whalen   Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co.,  New  York,  Production  Mgr Lord   &   Thomas   and   Logan, 

Inc.,  New  York  Staff 

Earle  S.   Crawford    ....  Soule,  Feeley  &  Richmond,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Ac- 
count Executive  Van  Sant,  Dugdale  &  Corner, 

Inc.,  Syracuse    Staff 

Oze  Van  Wyck  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Staff Hamman-Lesan  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Cal Copyvn-iter 

Miss  Dorothy  Seager   . .  Harper's,  New  York,  Copy  Staff Schwab  &  Beatty,  Inc.,  New 

York Copywriter 

Harry  L.  Bird Millis  Adv.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Staff C.  J.  Ollendorf  Co.,  Chicago, 

111 Copy  and  Contact  Staflp 

Earle  W.  Porter Porter-Eastman  Co.,  Chicago,  ID.,  Vice-Pres Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

111 Staff 

Richard  C.  Lyman   Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Export  Staff H.     C.     Goodwin,    Inc.,    Ro- 
chester, N.  Y Staff 

Dwight  W.  Jennings  .  . .  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  Director  of  European 

Offices    Resigned 

Earl  P.  Bormnan General  Motors,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Asst.  Art  Director Gray,  Garfield,  Lang,  Detroit, 


Mich Art  Director 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Media] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Ingraham  Read    San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Call-Bulletin,  Automobile  Editor     Same  Company   National  Adv.  Manager 

William  J.  Weber  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  Nat.  Adv.  Manager Columbia    Broadcasting    Sys- 
tem, Charlotte,  N.  C Dixie  Network  Sales  Mgr.^ 

Conway   Craig    Service  Engraving  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Staff Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times    Business  Manager 

Clark  H.  Stevens  Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Asst.  Space  Buyer  George  A.  McDevitt  Co.,  De- 
troit, Mich Staffi 
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In  your  plans  for  1033 

include  the 

PRODUCT   ENGINEER 

Which  companies  are  making  the  best  comparative  sales  records  today? 

Those  that  have  developed  or  improved  former  line^  to  meet  today's  eoiiditions! 

Here's  a  machinery  manufacturer  whose  engineers  have  adopted 
a  new  alloy  —  a  valve  maker  using  a  radically  different  mecha- 
nism— an  equipment  builder  now  using  molded  parts  as  a  result 
of  eni^ineering  research — dozens  of  others  who  have  met  change 
with  change — 

All  keeping  their  sales  at  a  high  level. 


WTiose  job  is  it  to  create,  develop  and  improve  these  products': 
THE    PRODUCT    ENGINEER'S! 


In  planning  for  next  year,  bear  this  fact  in  mind: 

When  production  and  sales  are  below  normal,  the  Product  Engi- 
neer is  busiest.  That's  when  he  has  the  best  opportunity  to 
develop  new  ideas  —  plan  new  improvements  —  test  new  methods 
and  materials. 

Thousands  of  Product  Engineers  are  doing  these  things  today 
throughout  tlie  machinery  and  metal-product  field.  They  are  a 
most  important  factor  in  the  present  and  future  purchases  of 
this  great  industry.  They  represent  a  fertile  field  for  your  1932 
advertising  and  sales  efforts. 

These  are  the  men  who  read  PRODUCT  ENGINEERING  — ten 
thousand  of  them,  in  the  industry's  most  substantial  plants.  They 
welcome  information  that  will  help  them  in  their  battle  for  sales 
acceptance.  Ask  us  for  data  on  this  $6,000,000,000-a-year  market. 


PRODUCT      ENGINEERING 

Covers    the    engineering    executives    who    create,   design    and    improve    machinery    and    metal    products 

McGRAW-HILL    PUBLISHING    CO.,    INC.      -^      330    WEST    42nd    STREET      —      NEW    YORK 


%fflEP^g^ 
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THE   NEWS   DIGEST  (Continued) 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Media,  continued] 

f^ame                                Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 
Fowler  Dugger  The    Progressive   Farmer   and    Southern   Ruralist,   Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  Advertising  Mgr Same  Company,  New  York.  .Adv.  Manager 

C.  M.  C.  Raymond KHJ  Broadcasting  Station,  Los  Angeles,  Cal KGER   Broadcasting   Station, 

Long  Beach,  Cal Advertising  Representative 

Lorrin   P.   Thurston   ...  Advertisers  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  Gen- 
eral Manager Same  Company   President 

William  T.  Trefny Chicago  (111.)  Herald  and  Examiner,  Local  Adv.  Mgr.     Chicago  (111.)  Daily  News   .    Local  Adv.  Staff 

Roland  Isreal   The  Joseph  Katz  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Radio  and  Account 

Executive    WCAO  Broadcasting  Station, 

Baltimore,  Md Executive  Staff 

F.  J.  Green  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Advertiser,  Circulation  Manager Same  Company   Manager 

William  F.  Gillespie   ...  Time,  New  York,  Staff   Same  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.  Advertising  Staff 

Ira  Thompson  Ball  &  Davidson,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Staff Denver   (Colo.)    Post Art  Staff 

C.  Taylor   St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  Democrat,  Staff Denver   (Colo.)    Post Staff 

C.  E.  Godfrey Greenville  (S.  C.)  News,  Local  Adv.  Staff  Spartanburg    (S.  C.)    Herald- 
Journal    Advertising  Manager 

W.  G.  McKay  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal,  Advertising  Staff     Carolina  State  News,  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C Advertising  Director 

Miss  Dorothy  Culbert   .   Nashville    (Tenn.)    Tennessean,  Reporter    Same  Company   Advertising  Staff 

{')  W.  E.  Rynerson   .  .    Horton   (Kan.)   Headlight,  Advertising  Manager Ft.    Madison     (la.)     Evening 

Democrat     Advertising  Staff 

T.  C.  Mitchell Ft.  Madison  (la.)  Evening  Democrat,  Advertising  Staff     Pawhuska     (Okla.)     Journal 

Capital Staff 

Harold  J.  T.  Horan Washington  Bureau  of  Universal  Service,  Washington, 

D.   C,   Staff Washington  (D.  C.)  Post   .  .   Staff 

Lawrence  J.  Sullivan   .  .    Washington  Bureau  of  United  Press,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Staff    Washington  (D.  C.)  Post   ,  .  ,  Staff 

M.  E.  Hays   Judge,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Staff Same  Company,  Chicago,  111.  District  Manager 

Jules  A.  Schwertz Haire  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  Staff Same    Company,    Pittsburgh. 

Pa.    Representative 

Jake  Goldstein   The  Household  Magazine,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Representative  Capper  Farm  Papers,  Chicago, 

111 Staff 

Thomas  W.  Farrell   ....  Thos.  W.  Farrell,  Chicago,  111.,  President  American   Farming,   Chicago, 

111 Advertising  Manager 

Oliver  Morton Westinghouse    Radio    Stations,    Chicago,    111.,    District 

Representative    WBZ-WBZA   Broadcasting 

Station,  Boston,  Mass Commercial  Manager 

Milton  W.  Stoughton   .  .  WBZA   Broadcasting  Station,   Springfield,  Mass.,  Com- 
mercial  Representative    Westinghouse  Radio  Stations, 

Chicago,   111 Chicago  Representative 

Lowell  W.  Brown   Texas  Daily  Press  League,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Staff M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  San 

Francisco,  Cal Staff 

Russell  T.  Sanford Class  &  Industrial  Marketing,  Chicago,  EI.,  Staff  Cuneo  Press,  Chicago,  111.  .  .  .  Staff 

F.  W.  Colburn Showers  Bros.  Furniture  Co.,  Bloomington,  Inc.,  Adver- 
tising Manager    Periodical    Pub.    Co.,    Grand 

Rapids,  Mich Service  Dept.  Director 

Douglas  L.  Lockhart   . .    Physical  Culture,  New  York,  Staff   Modern   Living,  New  York     Staff 

Val  A.  Schmitz Stanco,  Inc.,  New  York,  Advertising  Director Screenland     Magazine,     Inc., 

New  York  Vice-President 


(1)  Mr.  Ryner, 


financial  interest  in  the  Horton  Headlight. 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  and  Address  Product  Former  Agency 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  New  York Men's  Shirts  and  Col- 
lars                               Batten,    Barton,    Durstine,    &    Os- 
born.  Inc.,  New  York 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J Red    Cross    Products 

Division    None   

Sawyer  Biscuit  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y Fig  Bars  Menken  Adv.  Agency,  New  York 

■C.  A.  Mosso  Laboratories,  Chicago,  III Oil  of  Salt    H-  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago, 


Noiv  Advertising  Through 


Hi-FIex  Pacific,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


111. 


Valley  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 
National  Biscuit  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


.  Distributors  of  Liquid 

Graphite    None 

Beauty  Ointment   .  . .  W.  W 
Biscuits    None 


Sharpe  Co.,  New  York 


Majestic  Co.,  Huntington,  Ind Building    Specialists.  Caldwell-Baker    Co.,    Indianapoli 

Ind 

Hemmeter  Cigar  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich Cigars  None   

Paris  Medicine  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo Medicines    Nelson  Chesman  &  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo 


Hygrade  Sylvania  Corp.,  Salem,  Mass.    . 

Stoughton  Co.,  Stoughton,  Wis 

International  Burners  Corp.,  New  York Oil  Burners 


Providence, 


Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York 

Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  New  York 
Paris  &  Peart,  New  York 

.  Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Pearce-Knowles,  Seattle,  Wash. 
LaPorte  &  Austin,  Inc.,  New  York 
Botsford,   Constantino  &   Gardner, 
Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Western  Adv.  Agency,  Racine,  Wis. 
Samuel  M.  Sutter,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


Highway      Transpo 
tation   Equipment    . 


.  Cecil,  Warwick 
York 


Cecil,  Inc.,  New 


Direct 
Conkli 


Mann,  Inc.,  New  York . 


.  Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Atherton    &    Currier,    Inc.,    New 
York 
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Everybody's 
Business 

[Continued  from  page  3] 

themselves  in  readiness  for  runs  that 
may  dangerously  reduce  their  re- 
sources. The  banking  pool  created  by 
the  National  Credit  Corporation  will 
help  powerful  individuals  and  insti- 
tutions, but  its  operation  cannot  re- 
lease credit  to  an  army  of  small  pro- 
ducers and  distributors  whose  purchas- 
ing power  in  the  total  is  tremendous. 

A  further  need  is  the  development 
of  some  means  whereby  the  receivers 
of  suspended  banks  may  secure  loans 
upon  slow,  but  good,  assets.  The 
forced  sale  of  such  assets  represents  an 
unwarranted  sacrifice  of  the  money 
belonging  to  depositors.  More  than  a 
billion  dollars  of  deposits  are  now 
tied  up,  and  the  release  of  this  money 
into  the  regular  avenues  of  business 
would  certainly  relieve  strain  and  in- 
duce trade  expansion. 

Both  employers  and  employees 
must  now  make  the  sacrifices  necessary 
to  meet  the  present  industrial  crisis. 
Workers  protected  by  seniority  rights 
or  civil-service  laws  should  be  urged  to 
forego  their  prior  claims  to  continu- 
ous employment,  and  generously  share 
their  work-opportunities  with  less  for- 
tunate brothers.  Thousands  of  em- 
ployers who  have  not  yet  made  any 
consistent  effort  to  distribute  the  work 
at  their  disposal  among  a  larger  num- 
ber of  people  must  hasten  to  consider 
such  action.  The  deliberate  elimina- 
tion of  old  employees,  solely  for  econ- 
omy, is  branded  as  both  selfish  and  in- 
human, especially  in  cases  where 
juniors  with  smaller  salaries  have  been 
substituted  for  the  higher-paid  men 
and  women  of  proven  service  and  ac- 
cumulated experience. 

Teachers  holding  day  jobs  and  yet 
doing  work  in  night  schools  must  con- 
sent to  let  some  of  the  unemployed  in 
their  communities  fill  these  extra  as- 
signments. The  wives  of  men  who  are 
earning  sufficient  for  normal  family  re- 
quirements should  give  way  to  people 
who  now  have  no  means  of  support. 
In  order  to  overcome  the  opposition  to 
the  spread  of  jobs  over  a  larger  num- 
ber of  citizens,  it  is  essential  that  the 
names  of  substitute  employees  be 
drawn  from  lists  provided  by  properly 
authorized  relief  agencies. 

Pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  public  authorities  and  others  to 
remove  the  "red  tape"  that  is  now  hold- 


A 


n  Advertising  Man 
or  Small  Agency 
ivill  be  interested 
in  this  advertisement  •  •  • 


iHIS  is  a  time  when 
you  should  increase  your 
efficiency,  and  cut  your  ex- 
penses, in  order  to  do  busi- 
ness more  economically. 

This  advertisement  is 
placed  by  a  New  York  adver- 
tising agency  which  is  strong- 
ly financed,  completely 
staffed,  and  has  had  a  success- 
ful business  record  for  years. 
It  has  lost  no  important  ac- 
counts during  1931,  but  has 
suffered  the  recessions  in  ap- 
propriations which  most  ad- 
vertising agencies  have 
suffered. 

Frankly,  its  present  facili- 
ties and  modern  quarters  can 
accommodate  more  produc- 
tion than  it  has  now.  It  there- 
fore takes  this  method  of 
searching  out  some  man,  or 
some  agency,  with  an  account 
or  several  accounts  that  could 
be  handled  more  economic- 
ally by  combining  resources. 


Such  a  man  could  elimi- 
nate his  present  overhead 
charges  and  department  ex- 
pense necessary  to  render 
complete  service  to  clients. 
And  by  so  doing,  he  could 
immediately  realize  larger 
profits  on  his  present  busi- 
ness. 

We  are  interested  only  in 
business  of  the  finest  sort. 
Neither  cut-rate  nor  inside 
arrangements  will  be  consid- 
ered. Accounts  must  be  of  a 
character  that  we  would  be 
proud  to  have  listed  along 
with  our  own. 


Communications  will  be 
kept  in  the  strictest  confi- 
dence, but  no  letters  will  be 
answered  that  do  not  state  the 
writer's  position  in  a  straight- 
forward manner.  Our  staff 
knows  of  this  advertisement. 

Write     Advertisiag 
an«l  Selling,  Box  120. 
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THE   NEWS   DIGEST   (Continued) 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS— [Confmued] 

Name  and  Address  Product  Former  Agency  Now  Advertising  Through 

Mass     Furniture    Reprodu 


ley    Co.,    Inc.,    South    Ashburnhara, 

Furnitt 

tions    H.  B.  Humphrey  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston, 

Mass The  Porter  Corp.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Heyer  Duplicator  Co.,  Chicago,  111 Duplicating  Machine.  Porter-Eastman  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Elser's  Pearl  Cream  Co.,  Chicago,  111. Bleaching  Cream  .  .    Porter-Eastman  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Enoch  Morgan's  Sons   Co.,  New   York Sapolio   Atherton    &     Currier,    Inc.,    New 

York  The  Paul  Cornell   Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York 

Franc-Strohmenger  &  Cowan,  Inc.,  New  York   .    Cravats     The  Biow  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York       Hirshon-Garfield,  Inc.,   New  York 

American    Hammered    Piston    Ring    Co.,    Balti- 
more,  Md Piston  Rings    Van  Sant,  Dugdale  &  Corner,  Inc., 

Baltimore,  Md.   The  Aitkin-Kynett    Co.,    Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Warren  Steam  Pump  Co.,  Warren,  Mass Pumps    Walter  B.  Snow  &  Staff,  Inc.,  Bos- 
ton,  Mass K.     R.     Sutherland     Co.,    Boston, 

Mass. 
Fresh    Fish    Wholesalers    Assn.,    San    Francisco, 

Cal Fish    None    Leon  Livingston  Adv.  Agency,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
The  Crete  Mills,  Crete,  Nebr Milled     Food     Prod- 
ucts    Buchanan-Thomas  Adv.  Co.,  Oma- 
ha,  Nebr Russell  C.  Comer  Adv.  Co.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 
Coast  Fishing  Co.,  Wilmington,  Cal Dog  and  Cat  Food     None   J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 
Varney  Air  Service,  Ltd.,  San  Francisco,  Cal Air  Transportation     None  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
California  Fruit  Solids,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Wine   Bricks    None  Beaumont   &   Hohman,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Bunte  Bros.,  Chicago,  111 Confectionery    Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.     Dunham,  Younggreen,  Lesan  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 
La-PlantChoate  Mfg.  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.   .  .   Industrial     Equip- 

ment    Ambro  Adv.  Agency,  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, la Fred  A.  Hinrichsen,  Davenport,  la. 

King  Crab  Packers'  Sales  Corp.,  Tokyo,  Japan   .  Cooperative      Crab 

Campaign     None   N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Fred  Gretsch  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Julius  Wile  Sons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York   Table  Delicacies 

Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y 


Musical  Instruments  Direct    Churchill-Hall,   Inc.,  New  York 

Kelly,  Spline  &  Watkins,  Inc.,  New 

York    Grant   &   Wadsworth   and   Casmir, 

Inc.,  New  York 
Poultry     and     Dairy 
Foods    Barlow,  Feeley  &  Richmond,  Syra- 


cuse, N.  Y. 


Robinson-Bynon  Shoe  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Capitol  Radio  Engineering  Institute,  Inc.,  Wash 


Women's   Shoes 


Feeley  &  Richmond,  Syr 


.  Van  Sant,  Dugdale  &  Corner,  Inc., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


.Van  Sant,  Dugdale  &  Corner,  Inc., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ington,  D.  C. 
Atlantic  Stamping  Co.,  Rocheste 

Eugene  Kuhne,  Cambridge,  Md. 


Radio     Home     Study 

Course    None    The  Evander  Co.,  New  York 

N.  Y Metal   Ware              . .  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  Cleve- 
land,   0.                                         ...  Hughes,  Wolff   &   Co.,   Rochester, 
N.  Y. 
Patent  Food    Direct   Charles  Blum   Adv.   Corp.,  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa. 

Marion  R.  Gray  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal Shirts    Botsford-Constantine  and  Gardner 

Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal Lockwood-Shackelford     Co.,     Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 

Sheba  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal Cosmetics     None  Lockwood-Shackelford     Co.,     Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
The    Plymouth   Cordage    Co.,    North    Plymouth, 

Mass.     .  .  ■. Rope  and  Twine   .  .  .  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York  The  Griswold  Co.,  New  York 

Mantle  Lamp  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  111 Lamps    Porter-Eastman  Co.,  Chicago,  111,  Behel  &  Harvey.  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

Perfumes,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa Perfume     None Hetherington   Watson    Co.,   Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Golden  Peacock,  Inc.,  Paris,  Tenn Toilet   Goods    Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

111 Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Chicago,  111. 

Franklin  Mfg.  &  Sales  Co.,  Chicago,  111 Household  Device   . .  None     E.   H.   Brown   Adv.   Agency,   Chi- 
cago, m. 

Wisner  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  Dairy  and  Ice  Cream 

Equipment     None     Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York 

Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.,  New  York  Ungentine    Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York Lawrence   C.  Gumbinner  Agency, 

New  York 

Medusa  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Cleveland,  O Cement  Henry   P.   Boynton   Adv.   Agency, 

Cleveland,  0 Sweeney  &  James  Co.,  Cleveland  0. 

Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique,  New  York .  French    Line    Steam- 
ship Company Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 

Inc.,  New  York  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.,  Inc.,  New  York 
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ing  up  hundreds  of  projects.  Jobs  must 
no  longer  be  delayed  by  a  too  meticu- 
lous reading  of  statutory  limitations, 
and  all  perfunctory  requirements 
specifying  that  certain  periods  of  time 
must  elapse  between  initial  proposal 
and  final  approval  must  either  be  re- 
moved or  temporarily  disregarded. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  a  multitude 
of  such  senseless  obstacles  has  retarded 
the  commencement  of  many  important 
developments,  thereby  lengthening  the 
depression. 

The  white-collar  workers  deserve 
primary  consideration.  The  men  and 
women  of  this  class  are  unorganized, 
and  therefore  are  unable  to  lake  ad- 
vantage of  facilities  which  other  work- 
ers employ  with  much  benefit  to  them- 
selves. Because  of  their  lack  of  lead- 
ership, these  citizens  have  not  shared 
fairly  in  the  relief  measures  already 
taken.  Employers  everywhere  should 
do  all  possible  to  readjust  their  forces 
so  that  at  least  some  part-time  work 
may  be  provided  in  stores,  offices  and 
banks. 

The  large  number  of  jobs  disclosed 
in  communities  where  the  local  citi- 
zens have  made  surveys  of  all  job-creat- 
ing possibilities,  indicates  the  desir- 
ability of  having  similar  studies  carried 
on  in  every  town  and  city.  Such  an 
effort  is  bound  to  uncover  a  great 
amount  of  sustained  employment. 

Everywhere  there  should  be  an  ener- 
getic campaign  for  the  modernization 
and  repair  of  public  and  private  facil- 
ities and  structures.  Such  a  movement 
is  certatin  to  produce  much  work  in  a 
great  number  of  cities  and  towns. 
Communities  should  be  divided  by  dis- 
tricts, or  even  by  blocks,  and  the  sur- 
veys should  be  made  and  financed  on 
that  basis.  Wide-awake  relief  commit- 
tees may  succeed  in  getting  prompt 
action  upon  long  delayed  or  newly 
adopted  programs  for  civic  improve- 
ment and  beautification. 

Although  the  farmers  have  been  hit 
hard  by  abnormally  low  prices  for 
their  products,  they  are  showing  a  mar- 
velous spirit  of  cooperation,  and  are 
offering  temporary  homes  for  the  un- 
employed on  thousands  of  farms.  In 
some  cases  these  offers  of  assistance  go 
so  far  as  to  include  moderate  cash  com- 
pensations, in  addition  to  room  and 
board,  for  those  who  are  efficient  and 
willing.  Sub-committees  should  be 
created  throughout  the  country  to 
make  contacts  with  farm  bureaus, 
granges  and  other  agricultural  bodies. 
The  result  will  be  that  an  army  of  city 
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THE   NEWS   DIGEST   (Continued) 

CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS— [Confmuerf] 


Product 
Cosmetics 


Name  and  Address 

The  Pompeian  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y 

Consolidated  Laundries  Corp.,  New  York   Laundries 

J.  Lesquendieu,  New  York   


Now  Advertising  Through 


Former  Agency 
.    Lawrence   C.   Gumbinner   Agency, 

New  York   N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  New  York 

.  .  Direct    Badger  &  Browning  &  Hersey,  Inc., 

New  York 

.  Cosmetics     Cowan  &  Dengler,  Inc.,  New  York  United    States   Advertising    Corp., 

New  York 

A.  S.  Hinds  Co.,  New  York   Face  Creams Cowan  &  Dengler,  Inc.,  New  York  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York 

Schanz,  Inc.,  New  York  Men's  Tailor  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York     Wadswortli   &   Walker,   Inc.,  New 

York 
Mrs.   Smith's   Delicious   Home   Made   Pies,   Inc., 

Philadelphia,  Pa Pies Dorsey  Adv.  Agency,  Philadelphia. 

Pa Richard    A.    Foley    Adv.    Agency, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Crawford-Harris,  Ltd.,  Advertising  Agency,  Win- 
nipeg,  Canada    Has  merged   with   its   affiliated   company,  J.  J.   Gibbons,   Ltd.,   and   the   business  will 

hereafter  be  carried  on  by  the  Gibbons  Company  from  its  office  in  Winnipeg. 


Feeder  Advertising  Agency,  Advertising  Agency, 
Danville,    111 

George  A.  McDevitt  Co.,  Publishers  Repre- 
sentative,  Chicago,    111 

MacKinnon  Studios,  Advertising  Art,  New  York. 

General  Outdoor  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  Outdoor  Ad- 
vertising, New  York   

Haire  Pub.  Co.,  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York    


Has  been  acquired  by  F.  E.  Hollis,  who  has  changed 
tising   Agency. 


Has  opened  a  Detroit  office  with  Jesse  F.  Spencer  as  manager. 
Has  changed  its  name  to  MacKinnon  &  Metzendorf. 


name  to  the   Lincoln  Adver- 


Chicago  where  it  will   be  located 
Street,  N.  S.    Jules  A.  Schwert 


PUBLICATION  CHANGES 

Midwest  Unit   of 
cago,   111.    ... 


Standard   Farm   Papers,   Chi- 


Breeder's  Gazette, 
Life,  New  York 


Has  moved   its   headquarters   from  New   to   York 
at  Harrison  &  Loomis  Streets. 

Has  opened  an  office  in  Pittsburgh,  located  at  121  Bon  V 
is  in  charge. 

Has  become  affiliated  with  Wells  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Boston,  as  correspondents, 
whereby  the  Wells  Agency  will  serve  virtually  as  a  branch  office  of  the  Presbrey  Company. 
The  personnel  will  remain  unchanged. 


Will  establish  their  own  eastern  and  western  offices,  effective  January  1st,  1932.  The 
Midwest  Unit  is  composed  of  Prairie  Farmer,  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  Wisconsin  Agri- 
culturist and  Fanner,  The  Farmer  arid  Farm,  Stock  and  Home.  Wallaces'  Farmer  and 
Iowa  Homestead.  Mr.  Willard  R.  Downing  will  be  in  charge  of  the  eastern  office  at 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City.  The  western  office  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  L. 
Burlingham,   at  400  West   Madison   Street,  Chicago,   111. 

Has  acquired  the  Dairy  Tribune  and  the  two  papers  will  be  merged  with  the  January 
issues.     The  new  name  wiU  be  Breeder's  Gazette  and  Dairy  Tribune.     The  mechanical 
make-up  of  the  Breeder's  Gazette  will  be  retained. 
Becomes  a  monthly  magazine  effective  with  the  December  issue. 


NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES 

Carillon-Holt    Copy  and  Layout  Service  42  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111 

Alden-Hauk,  Inc Direct  Mail  Service  145  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

Rutledge  Printing  Co Printing  Company  342  Front  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

L.  H.  Hartman  Co.,  Inc Advertising   Agency    444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Fenton-Lewis,  Ltd Advertising   Agency    Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Jacobs-Palmer    Advertising   Agency    Boston,  Mass 

Century  Advertising  Agency    Advertising   Agency    178  York  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  D.  Roberts  Co Radio  Advertising   Northern  Life  Tower,  Seattle,  Wash 


Henry  W.  Hough    Industrial  Adv.  Counselor 

John   S.   Halliday    Advertising  Agency 

Robert    Towery     Advertising  Agency  

Ira  E.  Dejernett   Advertising  Agency  

The  Ad  Guild   Advertising  Agency 

B.  K.  Blake  Co Motion   Picture  Consultants 


Continental  Oil  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich.    

San  Antonio,  Tex.    

Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Tex 

Bedell   Bldg.,   San   Antonio,   Tex. 
220  West  42nd  St.,  New  York   . 


George  Carillon  and  Merry  Holt 
Rose  Alden,  William,  Hauk 
H.  W.  Rutledge 
L.  H.  Hartman 

Victor  E.  Lewis,  Richard  Fenton 
Charles  S.  Jacobs.  Harry  R.  Palme 
Theodore  J.  Weppner 
Joseph     D.    Roberts,    E  1  i  z  a  b  e  t 
O'Reilly 

.Henry  W.  Hough 
John  S.  Halliday 
Robert  Towery 
Ira  E.  Dejernett 
Earl  S.  Post 
B.  K.  Blake 


CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS 

Name  Business  From  To 

H.  Jack  Lang  Advertising  Agency  1635  E.  25th  St.,  Cleveland,  O Empire  Bldg..  Cleveland.  0. 

Ford-Parsons-Stecher.  Inc.  .  Newspaper  Representatives     .271  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 

The  Capper  Publications   Publications Waldheim  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan 21  West  Tenth  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Woodman-Stewart    Co Advertising  Agency    549  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago, 

111 Ill  N.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

G.  A.  Cummings                                 Advertising   Counsellor  1800  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal.  1803  Franklin  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 

Kenning   Adv.   Service    Advertising  Agency    W.  M.  Garland  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal.     Bendix  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

CORRECTION: 

In  the  October  28th  issue  it  was  stated  that  Charles  E.  Dunbar  Associates  had  moved  from  299  Broadway,  Chicago,  111.,  to  22  East 
40th  Street,  Chicago.  This  was  an  error.  The  Dunbar  Associates  are  located  in  New  York  City  and  have  moved  from  Broadway  to 
East  40th  Street  in   New  York. 
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workers  will  in  this  way  safeguard 
themselves  and  their  families  from 
want  and  misery  during  the  coming 
cold  months  by  moving  to  rural  sec- 
tions. 

Absentee  owners  of  farms  in  many 
places  have  declared  a  willingness  to 
turn  over  homes  and  acreage,  with  ade- 
quate supplies  for  the  winter,  just  to 
be  assured  of  proper  tenancy  and 
guardianship  of  their  properties.  The 
large  amount  of  essential  improvement 
work  on  American  farms  that  has  been 
postponed  in  recent  years  because  of 
lack  of  cash  for  wages  may  now  be 
undertaken. 

Here,  in  brief,  is  the  essence  of  a 
carefully  prepared  discussion  of  the 
most  vital  problems  now  confronting 
the  nation.  We  cannot  be  happy  or 
prosperous  if  millions  of  our  people 
continue  without  work.  Therefore, 
each  one  of  us  should  regard  this  mat- 
ter as  our  own  personal  business  and 
should  do  all  possible  to  cooperate 
with  the  President's  Committee  in  pro- 
moting employment. 

In  a  time  of  crisis  one  must  act  with 
speed  and  decision.  It  is  no  moment 
for  lazy  complacency,  pointless  argu- 
ments and  a  policv  of  passing  the  buck. 
This  is  EVERYBODY'S  BUSINESS. 


Split  Color  Advertising  Offered 
hy  Nation's  Business 

THREE-COLOR  advertising,  made  possible 
liy  use  of  split  rollers,  may  now  be  used 
in  the  pages  of  Nations  Business,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  at  prices  previously  paid  for  two 
colors. 

A  two-page  spread  may  contain  four  colors 
and  black.  Mechanical  requirements  are  that 
each  color  on  the  page  must  be  separated 
from  the  next  color  by  a  two-inch  perpendicu- 
lar band,  in  which  black  may  be  used — but 
no  secondary  color.  Any  color  may  overlap 
the  black,  but  no  color,  such  as  red,  may 
overlap  another  color,  such  as  blue.  Process 
plates  are  not  used. 


Photo-Engravers  Condemn 
Unfair  Methods 

THE  American  Photo-Engravers  Associa- 
tion, meeting  in  St.  Louis,  passed  a  reso- 
lution condemning  the  "sales  and  pricing 
employed  by  certain  photo-engravers,"  say- 
ing that  it  was  of  such  a  character  as  to 
arouse  suspicion  and  create  distrust  in  the 
minds  of  the  buying  public,  as  well  as  cast- 
mg  reflection  on  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
The  resolution  also  condemned  the  quoting 
of  discounts  known  to  be  below  production 
cost,  saying  that  such  a  practice  "tends  to 
form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  commercial 
bribery  and  often  paves  the  way  for  exces- 
sive time  and  service  charges,  resulting  in 
exorbitant  net  prices." 


Advertisers'  Index 

Advertisini;  forms  for  the  I\ovember  25th  issue  of  Advertising  &  Selling  close 
on  November  18th.  All  new  copy  or  change  of  copy  instructions  concerning  the 
November  25th  issue  must  reach  our  office,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  the  above  date.  The  publishers  reserve  the  right  to  repeat 
the  last  advertisement  on  all  active  contracts  if  copy  instructions  are  not 
received  one  week  preceding  date  of  publication. 
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Miller  Rubber  Products  Co 67 

Motor     80 

Murray   Hotel  69 

[n] 

Newark  Evening  News   69 

New  Process  Advertising,  Inc 77 

New   Yorker    1 

New   York   Herald-Tribune    4 

New  York  News   37 

New  York  Sun  16 

[P] 

Power   5 

Product  Engineering  73 

Providence  Journal-Bulletin  48 

['•] 
Radio    .Advertising    8 

[*] 

Shank  Sign  Co.,  E.  A 77 

Shepard  Broadcasting  Service,  Inc.  57 

Shoe  &  Leather  Reporter  77 

Simmons-Boardman   Publishing    Co.  32,  33 

Sommers  Brothers  Appliance  Co.  52 

Standard  Paper  Mfg.  Co 49 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service   8 

Statler  Hotels  71 

in 

Tower    Magazines     14 

[u] 

United  Hotels      58 

United  States  Envelope  Co 63 

Vermont   Allied   Dailies    9 

Westchester  County  Publishers,  Inc.   .53 
West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 

Insert  between  pages  64,  65 

Wiggins  Co.,  John  B.   62 

Worcester    Telegram-Gazette  54 

[y] 

Yankee    Network    57 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.   35 


ADVERTISING    &    SELLING 


November  11, 1931; 


Of  course  You  can   measure  the 
I  nches  ♦  ♦  ♦  B  UT  ♦  .  ♦ 


that  doesn't 
measure  the 
VALUE! 


We  may  point  with  pride  to  the 
unique  position  the  Show  Issue  of 
MoToR  has  won  for  itself  during 
the  past  27  years  .  . . 

We  may  like  to  brag  about  the 
fact  that  it  always  carries  more 
automotive  advertising  than  any 
other  magazine  in  the  world  .  .  . 

We  can  say  It  possesses  unusual 
reader  interest  —  proven  by  Its 
phenomenal  sales  at  $1.25  a 
copy  .  .  . 

We  can  claim  that  certain  edi- 
torial features  are  of  outstanding 
importance  to  the  field  that  reads 
MoToR  .  .  . 


I  hese  are  all  facts— 
to  measure  as  Inches 


tangible 


But    they    don't    tell    the    entire 
story,  nor  can  they  ...  I 

I  he  Show  Issue  of  MoToR  is  more       ! 
than  a  matter  of  facts.     It  is  lit- 
erally an  Institution  recognized  as 
such  by  every  branch  of  the  auto- 
motive industry  .  .  . 

M   o  T  o    R 

57th    Street    at    8th    Avenue 
New  York,    N.  Y. 
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GONE- 


New  York  Of/ice:  ALLIED 
PAPER  MILLS.  INC..  230  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Chicago  Office:  ALLIED 
PAPER  MILLS,  400  West 
Madison  Sueet,  Chicago. 


Westertj  Representative:  R.  C. 
BISHOP.  461  Market  Street. 
Sheldoo  Building,  San  Francisco. 


ALLIED 


THE    SMOOTH,    EXAMELEll 


SURFACE    REMAINS  / /  / 


Satintone  Finish  is  a  new  development  in  paper  making  in  which  a  pohshed 
surface  is  achieved  without  glare.  Aihed  Satintone  Finish  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  dull  coats  although  it  has  something  of  the  same  pleasing  appearance 
and  feel.  It  is  free  from  dust  and  lint.  It  takes  clean  impressions.  Halftones 
show  up  sharply  on  it  and  it  is  inviting  to  the  eye. 

This  new  finish  is  now  available  in  the  famous  line  of  Velour  Folding  Enamel 
which  also  includes  high  finish  and  embossed  finishes  in  White,  India,  Ivory 
and  six  smart  colors.  Velour,  you  know,  is  the  folding  coated  paper  with  the 
rag  base  which  has  created  such  a  sensation  among  printers  for  its  fine  quality 
and  moderate  price.  You  will  want  a  specimen,  of  course,  of  Satintone— latest 
contribution  to  fine  printing.  Just  ask  your  paper  merchant  —  or  write  to  us. 

ALLIED    PAPER    MILLS.    KALAMAZOO,    MICHIGAN 


SATIXTONI 


FINISH 


ALLIED 
VELOUR 
FOLDIXO 
EXAMEL 


PAPERS 


A  TYPOGRAPHIC  TRIUMPH! 


LINOTYPE'S  REVIVAL  OF  THE 
AUTHENTIC  BASKER\  ILLE  FACE 
WELCOMED  BY  TYPOGRAPHERS 
EAST,  WEST,  NORTH  AND  SOUTH 

I\  the  kw  monihs  Linolype  Baskervillc 
lias  been  available  the  face  has  gone  over 
jihenomenally  ^vell.  Himdreds  of  Fall 
I jooks of  oin- leading })tiblishers are  being 
set  in  it.  Fortiuie,  one  of  oiu-  fine  maga- 
zines, is  dressed  in  it.  And  many  other 
periodicals  and  house  organs  soon  will  be. 

The  reason  lies  in  the  face  itself  Linotype  Basker- 
A'ille  is  not  only  eminently  usable,  but  happily  prac- 
tical. It  is  a  revival  of  the  original  face  and  not  an 
adaptation.  The  roman  is  a  -treight-for-weight,  curve- 
for-curve  copy  of  Baskerville's  celebrated  face.  For  the 
italic  only  such  modifications  as  ^vere  necessary  to  fit 
the  needs  of  machine  placement  have  been  made.  And 
these  were  accomplished  ^vith  keen  appreciation  of  the 
subtleties  of  the  original,  luider  the  eye  of  George  W. 
Jones,  the  designer  of  Linotype  Granjon  and  Estienne. 
You  will  see  a  good  deal  of  Linotype  Baskerville  in 
the  months  to  come,  -we  predidl.  Already  it  is  making 
its  place  in  advertising  typogi'aphy  and  in  commercial 
printing— taking  its  position  beside  Caslon  Old  Face, 
Granjon  and  Bodoni  as  one  of  the  enduring  faces  in 
American  typogi'aphic  resotuxes. 

Six  sizes  are  no^v  ready.  Other  sizes  are  in  process  of 
manufacflure.  And  there  is  provided  a  fidl  series  of  "f " 
and  italic  logotypes  in  all  sizes.  Specimens  for  the  ask- 
ing—^vrite  the  nearest  agency. 


Tlie  FoUoiving 

Sizes  of  Baskerville  Are 

Now  Ready 

EIGHT  POINT 
now  IS  ONE  ro  ASSESS  AND  E\'A 
hiatc  a  type  lace  in  terms  of  its  esthetic 
design?  Why  do  tlie  jjace-makers  in  the 
art  of  printing  rave  over  a  specific  face 
OF  TYPE?  WHAT  DO  THEY  SEE  IN 
it'/  Why  is  it  so  superlatively  pleasant  to 

TEN  POINT 

now  IS  ONE  TO  ASSESS  AND 
e\aliiate  a  type  face  in  terms  of  its 
esthetic  tlesign?  \\'hv  do  the  pace 
M.IKERS  IN  THE  ART  OF  PR 

iiiling  race  oi'er  a  specific  face  of 

ELEVEN  POINT 

HO^V  IS  ONE  TO  ASSESS  A 
nd  evaluate  a  type  face  in  terms 
of  its  esthetic  design?  why  do  t 
HE  PACE-MAKERS  IN  THE 

art  of  prititing  rave  overaspeci 

TWELVE  POINT 

HOW  IS  ONE  TO  ASSESS 
and  e\'altiate  a  type  face  in  t 
erms  of  its  liSTHETic  design? 
WHY  DO  THE  PACE-MA 

hers  ill  tlie  art  of  printing  rav 

FOURTEEN  POINT 

HOWISOXETOASSE 

ss  and  evaluate  a  type  face 
in  terms  of  its  esthetic  d 
ESI  ON?  WHY  DO  THE 

pace-rnnkers  in  the  art  of 

SIXTEEN  POINT 

HOW  IS  ONE  TO  A 

ssess  and  evaluate  a  ty 
pe  face  in  terms  of  its 


G""  LINOTYPE"   0 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE   GOMPAXV 

BROOKLYN,    NEW    YORK 
SAN  I-RANCISCG     -      -     CHICAGO     -      -     NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN    LINOTYPE,    LIMITED,   TORONTO,    CANADA 

REI'RESE.NTATIVES  IN   THE   PRINCIPAL  CITIES   Ol     THE    WORLD 


SWASH  CAPITALS 

7  K  T  N  Y 


Special  "  f"  and  Italic 
Logotypes  in  All  Sizes 

f  f  f  f-  fa  fe  fo  fr  fs  ft  fu  fy  ff  If. 
ff,  ff-  {fa  ffe  ffo  ffr  ffs  ffu  ffy  Qti 
fffffafefofrfsftfufyffff. 
ffjfifnIhifoffrffsffuffyQu 
]'a  J'e  J'o  U'a  We  Wo  Ya  Ye  Yo 
Th  Wh  FA  PA  TA  VA  WA  YA 


:notvpe  Baskerville  i 


Drawn  in  pencil  by  the  young  Mexican  artist,  Alejandro  de  Cahedo 


133     line    screen     halftone    produced    by 

GOTHAM  PHOTO  ENGRAVING  CO. 

INCOMPARABLE    

229  W.  28th  -  LOngacre  5-1020  -  New  York 


THE   FINE   RESULTS   OBTAINED    FROM    HALF- 

tones  prinled  on  Ihe  smoolh  finish  of  RAYON  ENAMEL 
. .  .  and  Ihe  ease  with  which  the  eye  takes  in  the  sharp 
black  type  contrasted  against  the  soft  finish  of  this 
paper  .  .  .  are  two  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  being  used 
in  so  much  of  today  "s  fine  direct  mail  and  publication 
printing. 

IF  YOU  WISH  TO  CHECK  THIS  STATEMENT  FOR 

yourself,  this  issue  of  ADVERTISING  ARTS  is  printed 
on  RAYON  ENAMEL.  Manufactured  by 

THE  MIAMI  VALLEY  COATED  PAPER  COMPANY 

Jobbing  Representatives  in  All  Principal  Cities 
Main  Office  and  Mill  Located  at  Franklin,  Ohio 


The  story  begins  iiiih  a  close-up  of  the  product  shown 
pictures  it — on  her  kitchen  tahle. 


Fresh  from  the  oven  .  . 
planning  to  get  a  picture 


Photographing 

FOOD 

for  instance  .  .  . 


THE  rich  goodness  of  frosted  chocolate 
cake  ...  a  small  boy's  eagerness  on  bak- 
ing day  ...  a  skillful  photograph  captures 
the  appeal  of  the  product  .  .  .  makes  the  ad- 
vertisers  message  interesting  .  .  .  forceful 
.  .  .  coniincing. 

The  food  piaure  that  creates  consumer  in- 
terest is  much  more  than  a  mere  likeness  of 
the  produa.  It  is  creative  —  arouses  the 
reader's  imagination. .  .stimulates  the  appetite. 

There  are  countless  things  to  think  about, 
or  instance  .  .  .  food  must  often  be  specially 
prepared  for  the  camera,  otherwise  the  fluf- 
fiest cake  may  appear  flat ...  a  waffle  done  to 
a  turn  m.iy  look  burned  to  a  cinder  ...  a  ten- 
der steak  look  charred. 


The  knowledge  of  specially  preparmg  the 
food  combined  with  skill  in  composition  and 


The  secret  of  that  luscious  look  is  special 
preparation  of  the  product  for  th 


handling  of  lights  insures  photographs  that 
arrest  attention  .  .  .  compel  action! 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  important  details 
of  table  settings  and  etiquette.  Our  staff  con- 
sultant assures  you  of  their  correctness  and 
can  assist  you  in  devising  new  recipes  for 
the  product. 

In  food  photograpliy,  as  in  all  our  work,  the 
selling  price  is  based  upon  exaa  costs.  Our 
clients  tell  us  that  we  have  taken  the  "blue 
sky"  out  of  the  price  question.  Your  require- 
ments and  the  amount  of  your  appropriation 
will  guide  us  in  determining  which  member 
of  our  organization  will  produce  your  illus- 
trations. Our  bill  to  you  may  frequently  be 
less  than  the  approximate  price  quoted. 
Models  and  accessories  are  furnished  at  abso- 
lute cost. 

Sales-producing  photography,  we  believe, 
must  be  specially  planned  to  'accomplish  a 
specific  purpose,  therefore,  we  do  not  sell 
stock  photographs.  Our  work  is  produced  on 
definite  assignment. 


"Good — Mummy!".  .  .  h:gh 
praise  to  a  Mother's  e,irs  .  .  . 
and  human  interest  that  sells. 


We  have  prepared  a  brochure  showing  sev- 
eral examples  of  our  work.  May  we  send  it 
to  you? 


adiet Using,  emphasizes  )our  story. 


Here  you  see  the  same  still  life  as  shown  on  opposite  page— but  photo- 
graphed differently .  .  .  expertly  lighted  for  newspaper  reproduction. 


-Ptl. 


The    Photographic    Studio.^    of 

PAGANO 

INCORPORATED 

360  West   31st  St.,   New  York 


THIS  PAGE,  printed  on  news  stock,  illus- 
trates a  point  .  .  .  and  it  is  an  important  one. 
Photographs  for  newspaper  advertising  require 
treatment  totally  different  from  the  handling 
of  photographs  for  other  media.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  newspaper  requirements  enables  us  to 
make  piaures  which  will  reproduce  effeaively. 


T« 


.HIS  new  demand  for  photography  in 
the  daily  papers  brings  plate  making  for  news  stock  to  the 
front.  It  takes  skill— experience  .  .  .  lots  of  it  ...  to  make  the 
^ly  proper  plate.  We've  made  a  special  study  of  the  problem. 
The  correct  timing,  the  most  exact  supervision  in  every 
step  ...  that  is  Wilbar  service.  In  all  types  of  engraving— 
coarse  screen  or  fine  .  .  .  we  have  a  reputation  that 
only  the  best  type  of  work  could  earn.  The  photographs 
printed  on  news  stock  and  coated  paper,  on  the  two 
preceding  pages  were  engraved  by  the  Wilbar  Company. 


PHOTO  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Inc. 

333    WEST    52nd     STREET.    NEW    YORK    CITY 


Color  process  plates  .  .  . 
Benday  color  plates  .  .  . 
Day  and  night  Service  .  .  . 
Tel:  COlumbus  5-3995-6-7-8-9 
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GRAW-HIIK^AWRY 


O h  Ulbll N GUTSKEU  A DVE RTI SEM E NTS  S ELECIbD  FROM 
A UGUST  AND   SEPTEM BE R   B USIN E S^TTO BiTCA 1 1 QNJl 


Out  of  hundreds  of  attractive  advertisements 
clipped  from  the  August  and  September  issues  of 
140  business  publications,  the  judges  finally  re- 
duced their  preferences  to  the  five  specimens  repro- 
duced in  the  folloiving  three  pages.  Not  all 
advertising  men  ivill  agree  with  the  jury's  choice 
of  outstanding  advertisements.  We  do  feel,  how- 
ever, you  will  admit  that  hard-selling  advertising 
copy  ivould  have  a  better  chance  of  working  if  all 
business  paper  advertisements  were  designed  as 
carefully  as  these  attention- getting 
examples. 


< 


IMcG  R  AW-  HILL    PU  B  L I  S  H  I  N"G"C  0"MT7rNYrTNXr 


I 


% 


The  Gallery  judges  considered  this  close- 
up  view  of  steel  construction  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  photography  appearing 
in  August  and  September  business  publi- 
cations. The  picture  was  taken  by  a  staff 
photographer  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority.  Advertisement  appeared  in 
Engineering  News-Record,  Iron  Age, 
Steel,  Manufacturers'  Record,  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 


nd  of  the 

log 


This  advertisement,  selected  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  typography,  is  a  production 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  Typography 
by  agency's  own  compositors.  Advertise- 
ment was  published  in  August  System, 
having  appeared  in  earlier  issues  of  three 
other  publications. 


International  Correspondence 
..jz:%:j::^..        Schools       .»r":»r=. 


McGRAW-HILL   GALLERY  OF  DISTINGUTSHED  BUSINESS  PAPER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Selected  for  simple,  effective  use  of  color. 
This  is  one  of  a  series  of  2-pa^e  inserts  of 
the  Brown  Company,  appearing  exclu- 
sively in  Coal  Age.  The  campaign  tvas 
prepared  and  produced  by  the  Copy  Ser- 
vice Department  of  McGraw-Hill  Pub- 
lishing Company.    Inc. 


LOSS  or  DIVIDENDS 


iduel.    By  OLunng 


The  rovcie  side  lelU 


^YMTHANE] 

^^  Laminated   Bakelite  ^mJ 


One  of  a  series  of  2-page  gravure  inserts 
appearing  in  Electronics,  Product  Engi- 
neering, Radio  Engineering  and  Elec- 
trical Manufacturing.  The  jury  voted  this 
an  outstanding  example  of  good  layout. 
Photography  by  H.  Chess  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  advertising  agency.  John 
Faulkner  Ardnt  &  Company.  Typography 
by  Typographic  Service,  Inc.  Printing 
by  Beck  Gravure. 


1EET5-RODS-T  UBE  S-FABRICATED     PART  S  -  STABILIZE  D    GEAR    STOCK 


S1LE_C1£^J_R_0  M   A  U  .GLL£L^__N  D__.SE  _P_LEM  B_ER_  mj  SIN  E5  5_P_UiLK:  AI I  QMS 


HI! 


JOT  ^ 


f*fc. 


HALCS  FIREPROOF  GHINl 

SECRET  PROCESS 

HALL  CHINA  COMPANY  -  EAST  LIVERPOC 

OHIO 


Tuo  artists.  Otto  Kuhler  and  K.  Wiese, 
collaborated  in  making  the  drawings  in 
this  advertisement  ivhich  was  voted  first 
place  jar  attractive  art  work.  Agency 
W .  S.  Hill  Company.  Publications 
Hotel  Management.  Restaurant  Manage 
ment.  Hotel  World-Review.  Hotel  Bulle 
tin,  American  Restaurant,  Hotel  Monthly 
The  decorative  features  used  in  these  pages 
of  the  Gallery  are  borrowed  from  this 
advertisement. 


Purpose  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Gallery: 
To  encourage  higher  standards  of  lay- 
out, typography,  photography  and  art 
in  business  paper  advertising.  Text 
and  captions  are  not  considered  except 
as  regards  layout  and  typography. 
Whether  or  not  an  advertisement  has 
appeared  in  a  McGraw-Hill  publication 
has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  its  selec- 
tion. Judges:  John  Benson,  President, 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agents:  Philip  L.  Thomson,  President, 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations:  Warren 
C.  Piatt.  President,  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc.;  Frederick  C.  Kendall, 
Editor.  Advertising  &  Selling;  Earl 
Whitehorne,  Assistant  Vice-Presi- 
dent. McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company,  Inc. 


McGRAW-HILL   GALLERY   OF  DISTINGUISHED   BUSINESS   PAPER  ADVERTISEMEN T S 


ALL  ABOUT  ARTICHOKES 


ways  to  cook  .  .  ,  ways  to  serve  .  .  .  their 
benefits  to  old  and  young  ...  a  pictorial  and 
instructive  campaign  with  simplicity  the  keynote 
Photographed  for  N    W.  Ayer  &  Son,   Inc.,  by 


H.     I.    WILLIAMS 


FIVE     EAST     FORTIETH     STREET,     NEV^     YORK     CITY 


THE  DISPLAY.... 


'  c  u  r\T  c  u  CI  I  C       ^ 


SHOT  SHELLS 
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Few  advertisers  have  the  daring  to  be  simple. 
This  Remington  display  is  bold — simple  —  and 
sound,  because  no  dog-loving  sportsman  within 
a  block  can  fail  to  see  it  —  or  be  stopped  by  it. 
"Sound  analysis"  is  the  secret  of  Einson-Freeman 
display  success. 


THE  RESPONSE.... 


Remington  Arms  Company. inc. 


MUNITION, 

CUTLERY,  CAS 

H  REGISTE 

HSETC 
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NEW  Y 

July  8 

1931. 

Ut.    N.J.    Leigh, 
Einson-Freeman  Co.Inc 
Star  &  Borden  Aves., 
Long   Island  City, 
New  York. 

• 

!iy  dear  Ur.    Leigh: 

The 
this  year  are  so   effe 
elation. 

displays 
-tive  that 

-vhich  your 
I   want  yo 

Company 

got   0 

IVe  asked  you  for  ideas  -  you  came  thru.  V.'e 
expected  good  reproductions  of  the  original  painting  -  v/e  vere 
not  disappointed.   In  fact,  ne   will  go  a  little  further  and  say 
that  the  nain  display,  the  majestic  head  of  the  Pointer  dog,  has 
everything  a  good  display  should  possess.   It  is  a  knockout  plus. 

Just  a  word  about  your  unique  merchandising 
cards.   The  p'Tamid  of  shot  shell  boxes  Is  an  innovation  in 
package  advertising  and  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  merchant 
because  he  will  not  have  ta  display  the  actual  boxes  containing 
loaded  aranunition. 


ishing  your  fi 


rm  every  success, 
Yours  very  truly. 


ORIGINATORS  OF 


i^liluls^P 


o 


VER  twenty- five  years  of 
window  and  counter  display 
specialization  has  developed 
on  organization  of  advertising 
men  trained  in  this  important 
medium.  Our  experience  is 
worthy  of  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  advertising 
agency  and  the  advertiser 
when  planning  a  dealer-help 
campaign. 


EINSON-FREEMAN  CO.  inc. 

LITHOGRAPHERS 

OFFICES       AND       MANUFACTURING       PLANT 
STARR    &    BORDEN    AVENUES,    LONG    ISLAND    CITY,   N,  Y. 


EW   ENGLAND   OFFICE  -  302    PARK    SO.   BIDG., 
ESTERN     OFFICE    •    WR  I  G  I  E  Y     BLDG.,     ( 


50ST0N,    M 
H  ICAGO, 


Inventors  and  Manufacturers 
of  the  Elnson  -  Freeman 
Patented  Double  Tier  Container. 

Licensee    for    Canada 

Somerville  Paper  Boxes,  Ltd., 
London,    Ontario,    Canada 


'In  the  Patli  of  the  Sun 
by  Allan  Clark 


F 


^^ICTURES  follow  in  the  path  of  the  sun  conveying  the  messages  of 
man  to  man.  Illustrations  were  the  original  primitive  language  and 
embellished  by  the  Art  of  civilization  continue  to  record  and  recite  the 
ideals  and  activities  of  the  human  family. 

In  the  furtherance  of  Sterling's  progressive  policy,  assuring  greater 
production  efficiency;  the  maintenance  of  the  recognized  high  standards 
of  quality,  also  present-day  economies  demanded,  all  departments  of  the 
company  have  been  combined  at  the  address  stated. 

Invitation  is  extended  to  visit  the  Sterling  Institution  of  Pictorial 
Reproduction  and  Expression. 


STERLING  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

Photo-Engraving  in  Color  Process— Black  and  While— Ben  Day— Line 
304  EAST  FORTY-FIFTH  STREET  -  fAnderbih  3-7661-7666 

iVEW  ¥ORK,  ]%.  Y. 


FOR  BEAUTIFUL  WINDOW  DISPLAYS 


'\  .  .  Inexpensive,  easy  to  use,  and  a  color  range 
that  suggests  new  effects  every  time  it  is  used/' 


Window  display  oi  Han.   Shaffner  &  Marx 
clothes,  using  brilliantly  colored  BiUowpak 
lor    pillars     (with     electric    lights    inside) 
background    and    pane' 
The  A.   ~    " 


says:  C.  M.  Shrider,  Display 
Manager,  The  A.  E.  Starr 
Co.,    Zanesville,    Ohio 


BILLOWPAK,  the  new  colored  decorative  ma- 
terial, is  being  widely  used  for  window  and 
interior  display.  You  can  make  easels,  panels,  ped- 
estals, backgrounds,  lamps,  translucent  screens, 
floors,  cut-outs.  A  wide  range  of  colors  and  pat- 
terns is  available.  The  play  of  light  and  shadow  on 
the  corrugated  surface  gives  an  unusual  richness. 
Billowpak  is  astonishingly  easy  to  use.  With 
just  two  paper  clips,  for  instance,  you  can  form 
a  beautiful  pillar  or  pedestal  which  will  support 
considerable  weight. 

Package  liners,  too 

Billowpak  enhances  the  beauty  of  products — and 
protects  them  from  damage.  Can  be  furnished 
die-cut  and  scored,  with  various  types  of  paper 
backings.  A  new  note  in  smart  packages  for 
quality  products. 

You  will  have  to  see  Billowpak  to  realize  fully 
its  richness  and  the  simplicity  with  which  you 
can  achieve  a  wide  variety  of  effects.  Mail  the 
coupon  and  we  will  send  color  samples,  prices,  etc. 
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THE  NEW  COLORED  DISPLAY  MATERIAL 


:iMBERLy-CLARK   CORPORATION.   Mfrs..    Neenah,   Wis 

Address  nearest  sales  office  at: 

8   S.   Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago        122  E.  42nd  St.,   New  York  City 


Send  samples 
Company- 

of  Billowpak; 

colors 

Attention   of 
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PLAN     BETTER     DISPLAYS 
FROM     THESE     PHOTOS 


Manufacturers  and  retail  organizations  planning 
displays  for  various  retail  outlets  frequently  consult 
our  comprehensive  file  of  photographs  for  a  study 
of  effective  displays  previously  used  for  similar 
products. 

Invariably  these  photos  suggest  some  new  and  ad- 
vanced idea.  And  more  profitable  displays  are  thus 
planned,  set  up  and  tested  in  minimum  time. 

Then,  to  simplify  similar  installations  in  every  retail 
outlet,  we  photograph  the  model  display  so  that 
you  can  send  copies  to  every  branch  or  dealer. 

For  years  we  have  specialized  in  photographing 
displays  and  interiors  for  manufacturers  and  retail 
stores  in  New  York  City  and  the  surrounding 
metropolitan  areas.  These  photographs  show  the 
work  of  the  country's  most  expert  display  men. 


Before  you  plan  your  next  display,  we  invite  you  to 
look  over  our  photographs  classified  according  to 
types  of  products  as  toilet  articles,  cosmetics,  drugs, 
groceries,  shoes,  hosiery,  dress  goods,  sporting  goods, 
luggage,  hats,  neckwear,  hardware,  radio,  furniture, 
notions,  etc.;  services  such  as  telephone,  telegraph, 
banking,  and  railroad,  airplane  and  steamship  travel 

For  the  modest  sum  of  $6.00  we  will  send  you  a 
selected  group  of  photographs  each  month — effec- 
tive displays  that  may  be  adapted  for  your  product. 

Or,  let  us  help  you  show  each  dealer  with  photo- 
graphs how  he  may  display  your  product  more 
effectively — more  profitably  for  you  both.  Ask  for 
descriptive  circular  of  our  service. 


WORSINGER 

Specialist  in  the  Photography  of  Window  and  Store  Displays 

110  WEST    40th    STREET      +      NEW   YORK    CITY 
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ANHOVHCINO 


•     •     •     •    This  new  product 

was  first  developed  for  the  Ward 
Baking  Company  —  to  maintain  sales 
appeal  and  cut  excessive  wrapping 
cost.  Riegelite  is  now  used  on  o 
number  of  Ward  cakes  and  many 
other  leading  bakers  have  adopted  it. 
There  is  a  Riegel  paper  that  will  solve 
your  packaging  problem  as  surely  as 
Riegelite  has  solved  the  problem  for 
Ward  ...  a  paper  that  will  keep  dry 
cereals  dry  —  cake  moist  —  crackers 
crisp — coffee  fresh — tea  fragrant 
— soap  chips  from  losing  weight.  An 
inner  or  outer  wrap  to  meet  your 
need  —  with  a  minimum  of  expense. 
Write  for  samples  of  Riegelite  and 
our  portfolio  of  packaging  data   .   .   . 


RIEGEL   PAPER   CORPORATION 
342  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 


This  inserf  is  printed  on  the  base  paper  from 
which  Riegelite  is  made.  In  itself  it  is  ideal  for 
many  uses,  although  without  the  shine,  trans' 
parency  and  moisture  protection  of  Riegelite. 


Printed  in  Jean  Berle  Woter  Colof 
by  the  Globe-Hanou  Press 
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PA  I  X  T  E  D  FOR  AN  INSTITUTIONAL 
ADVERTISEMENT  OF  THE  FORD 
MOTOR      CO.. 


ROLD      VON      SCHMIDT 


FORD'S  CONTRIBUTION 


People  are  accustomed  to  thinking  of  Ford 
chiefly  in  terms  of  an  automobile  that  goes 
along  the  road  swiftly  and  economically.  It 
became  evident  to  Henry  Ford,  however,  after 
his  production  grew  that  the  automobile  he 
was  putting  out  was  having  a  very  broad 
eflect  on  more  and  more  people,  in  more 
and  more  countries.  Not  a  part  of  the  world 
but  was  affected  in  some  way.  A  Ford  order 
for  chromium  placed  in  Rhodesia  would 
change  conditions  of  life  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  An  order  for  a  special  kind  of  varnish 
would  alter  living  conditions  somewhere  in 
the  Far  East.  A  number  of  cars  in  some  re- 
mote spot  would  necessitate  a  new  road  sys- 
tem and  in  time  open  up  new  fields  of  civil- 
ization. And  so  it  has  gone  month  after 
month.  The  effects  have  become  more  inter- 
esting and  far  reaching  every  year. 

Realizing  that  this  is  an  interesting  story  in 
itself,  the  Ford  Motor  Company  has  launched 
a  new  type  of  advertising,  bringing  before  the 
reader  a  suggestion  of  the  romance  and  eco- 
nomic diversity  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 
There  is  no  direct  effort  in  this  advertising 
to  sell  automobiles.  The  artists  selected  to 
illustrate  the  stories  are  not  advertising 
artists,  but  illustrators,  such  as  Harvey  Dunn, 
Harold  Von  Schmidt.  Anton  Otto  Fisclier  and 
Sheldon  Pennoyer. 

Particularly    interesting    to    artists    every- 


where is  the  material  collected  by  Mr.  Ford 
at  Greenfield  Village  near  Dearborn,  Michi- 
gan. For  it  is  now  possible  there,  through 
Mr.  Ford's  research  into  early  American  in- 
dustry, for  any  artist  to  find  authoritative 
material  for  almost  any  type  of  early  Ameri- 
can illustration  he  may  choose  to  do.  Should 
he  be  illustrating  a  book  on  Lincoln,  he  may 
find  a  county  court  house  where  young 
Lawyer  Lincoln  pleaded. 

If  he  should  want  to  illustrate  a  country 
store  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  he  may  find  all 
the  food  products  of  the  time  in  a  typical 
country  store,  everything  absolutely  authentic 
and  in  good  order.  There  are  grist  mills,  all 
types  of  transportation,  food  containers,  and 
bottles  and  clothing.  It  is  even  possible  to 
take  daguerreotypes  as  they  were  taken  years 
ago.  Acres  of  sand  were  sifted  around  Edi- 
son's old  shop  in  New  Jersey  for  bits  of  glass 
and  parts  of  old  inventions,  so  that  a  com- 
plete collection  of  that  great  inventor's  work 
would  be  available.  All  this  wealth  of  ma- 
terial has  now  been  accumulated  in  one  spot 
and  made  available  in  authentic  backgrounds 
for  those  who  may  have  need  for  it. 

This  campaign,  therefore,  becomes  a  rich 
contribution  toward  the  purposes  of  industry, 
commerce  and  art. 

And,  needless  to  say,  it  is  first  rate  good- 
will advertising  for  Ford  products. 


"ENOUGH  ROPE" 

Is  the  title  we  are  tempted  to  borrow  for  this  picture  by  Howal 
Lester,  a  new  photographer  in  these  pages.  Without  resorting  Ij 
"tricks"  of  any  kind,  Mr.  Lester  has  achieved   a   quality  of 
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Saws  by  the  Austin  Company,  is  built  without  wii 
Project    designed   by   Norman   Bel   6eddes   ha: 
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BUILDING  GOODWILL  with  GOOD  D€SIGN 


By    ABBOTT    KIMBALL 


A  big  department  store,  not  so  long  ago,  sent  out 
its  letters  to  customers  on  the  cheapest  and  ugliest  yel- 
paper  it  could  buy — and  signed  them  all  with  a 
rubber  stamp.  The  head  of  the  mail  order  department 
was  a  former  Government  official  who  knew  how  to  save 
the  company  money — on  paper! 

But  what  a  difference  in  that  store  today.  No  more 
ubber  stamps.     \o  more  yellow  paper. 

Today,  this  very  institution,  in  everything  it  does,  is 
a  monument  to  the  selling  power  of  good  design.  Its 
executives  are  artists  as  well  as  merchants.  Everything 
about  this  establishment,  from  its  packing  boxes  to  its 
advertising,  reflects  a  new  policy — a  "trading-up"  in 
taste.  And  a  steadily  rising  volume  of  business,  even 
in  a  falling  market,  has  proved  that  the  new  policy  has 
paid. 

Every  organization  comes  into  contact  with  its  public 
[through  a  multiplicity  of  eye-impressions.  Every  one 
jof  these  visual  contacts  can  make — or  lose — a  customer. 
\ 


Every  announcement  that  goes  out  from  a  company 
has  something  to  say  for  or  against  that  firm,  even  before 
it  is  read.  The  design  of  the  letterhead,  the  texture  of 
the  paper,  all  mean  a  reaction,  favorable  or  otherwise. 
The  furnishing  of  a  reception  room,  the  delivery  boy's 
uniform,  all  these  outward  and  visible  things  repre- 
sent a  company. 

By  the  sum  total  of  such  appearance  impressions 
an  organization  is,  very  largely,  judged.  These  physical 
things  make  up  the  dress  of  a  business.  And  the  dress  of 
a  business,  like  the  dress  of  a  person,  may  conceal,  or 
express,  its  personality. 

I  saw  a  remarkable  thing  the  other  day:  I  saw  a  well- 
groomed  sandwich  man!  His  stock  in  trade,  his  sign, 
was  nicely  designed.  The  cards  he  handed  out  were 
legibly  lettered.  And  in  advertising  "Pants  to  Match 
Your  Suit,"  he  actually  wore  coordinated  trousers  him- 
self. Times  have  changed!  The  apparel  proclaims  a 
business,  as  well  as  a  man! 


Importance  of  Eye-Impressions 
That  the  reputation  of  an  organization  may  depend 
— in  a  large  measure — upon  its  eye-appeal  to  the  out- 
side world  is  something  the  head  of  the  business  must 
recognize  today.  As  he  sits  at  his  desk,  thousands  of 
people  in  automobiles  are  rolling  past  his  factory  and 
getting  a  flash  impression  of  the  company  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  building.  In  hundreds  of  homes,  people 
are  turning  the  leaves  of  the  new  magazines  and  judg- 
ing his  business  by  the  way  it  represents  itself  on  the 
printed  page.  Every  day  his  salesmen  are  sending  in 
their  cards  to  dozens  of  executives  whose  first  reaction 
may  depend  on  a  square  of  pasteboard. 

Through  the  medium  of  design,  personality  is  built 
up  for  that  organization.  Trifles  that  create  good  or 
bad  impressions  may  be  doing  it  a  great  deal  of  good  or 
a  needless  amount  of  harm.  Good-will,  made  up  of 
favorable  convictions  or  opinions  of  the  public,  is  the 
substance  of  every  successful  business.  And  good  de- 
sign can  help  creatp  that  pood-will. 


The  New  Demand  for  Style 

Reputation  will  never  rest  on  good  appearance  alone. 
If  the  product  doesn't  stand  up,  if  the  price  isn't  right, 
all  the  good  design  in  the  world  will  not  conceal  these 
fundamental  defects.  Beauty  is  not  a  substitute  for  the 
solid  virtues  of  utility  and  quality.  Beauty  is  a  plus 
factor.  And  every  business  now  needs  that  extra  ad- 
vantage. 

Eastman  did  great  things  for  the  advance  of  pho- 
tography and  was  successful  because  he  rendered  a  real 
service.  But  recently  he  has  also  taken  advantage  of 
the  extra  impetus  of  art.  The  new  kodak  cases  which 
make  a  camera  as  attractive  as  a  hand  bag,  Walter 
Teague"s  new  kodak  shop,  a  modern  setting  for  modern 
merchandise — these  design  factors  have  substantially 
helped  to  build  more  sales.  Beauty  has  been  brought 
into  business  to  join  hands  with  utility  and  to  perform 
something  that  utility  could  not  accomplish  alone. 

We  see  the  value  of  beauty  in  towns  and  cities  that  are 
soliciting  new  industries.     Thev  must  not  onlv  offer  snnd 


Conference  room,  designed  for  the  offices  of  Frank  Vance  Storrs,  by  Howe  and  Lescaze-Photograph  by  Nyholm  and  Lincoln 


manufacturing  facilities.  They  must  also  oSer  beauty  lo 
the  newcomer.  They  must  present  as  attractive  an  ap- 
pearance as  possible,  so  that  the  visitor  passing  througli 
will  say  to  himself,  "I  should  like  to  live  and  work  in 
this  place." 

I  remember  a  headline  on  a  retent  Camay  soap  adver- 
tisement— "Every  day  is  a  Beauty  Contest — and  you  are 
in  it."  And  the  face  of  every  business  is  entered  in  this 
new  competition,  too! 

Even  a  technological  |iul)lisliiiig  house,  whose  concern 
is  with  machinery  and  public  utilities,  has  felt  the  de- 
mand for  beauty.  The  McGraw-Hill  Company  has  just 
built  the  first  large  structure  to  make  use  of  color, 
Raymond  Hood's  blue  and  green  building  on  Forty- 
second  Street,  where  even  the  water  lower  on  the  roof 
has  been  well  designed. 

Over  by  the  yawning  hole  that  will  some  time  be 
Radio  City,  the  architects  are  working  with  the  possibili- 
ties of  color.  Slabs  of  various  colored  building  materials 
have  been  erected  on  wooden  scaffolding  to  test  the  effect 
of  these  different  hues.  And  when  this  huge  project  is 
completed,  with  its  terraced  buildings,  its  landscaped 
roofs,  it  will  be  the  most  imposing  tribute  so  far  to  the 
commercial  significance  of  beauty — a  tribute  from  an 
industry  that  up  to  the  last  two  vears  has  paid  scant 
attention  lo  good  design. 

Put  Beauty  to  Work  This  Year 
Arthur  Brisbane  once  said  tlial  if  he  were  do\\n  to 
his  last  dime  he  would  spend  it  having  his  boots  blacked. 
And  that,  I  think,  is  a  sound  business  philosophv  for 
this  year.  In  fact,  the  Griffin  company  reports  that  what 
with  dull  times  and  the  new  .5c.  shine,  the  sale  of  shoe 
polish  is  greater  than  ever!  Every  man  has  vital  things 
on  his  mind  these  days,  but  he  needs  his  shoes  shined 
jusl  the  same! 

To  be  thinking  now  about  designing  a  letterhead  may 
seem  to  the  business  executive  like  "fiddling  while  Rome 
burns.""  But  this  isn't  Rome,  a  civilization  in  its  lasl 
(lays.  And  this  isn't  Russia,  an  undeveloped  country. 
i  America  is  a  nation  with  .$168,000,000  more  in  its  sav- 
I  ings  banks  than  it  had  in  1929.  New  York  is  a  city  with 
1 -5100,000,000  in  cash  lying  idle  in  safety  deposit  vaults. 
Confidence  is  what  we  need  first.  Putting  one's  best 
jibusiness  foot  foremost  helps  to  create  that  confidence. 
Stimulation,  activity,  is  what  business  needs  most — every- 
that  stirs  the  interest,  the   imaa;inatioii.   the  emo- 
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jtions  of  people,  helps  to   pr 
and  set  them  to  work  asain. 


loose  these   idle   millions 
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Frosted  glass  and  metal  clock,  designed  by  Kanlack  and   Company 
for  the  Irving  Trust  Company. 

To  put  up  a  well  designed  front  is  to  put  up  a  brave 
front  and  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  ways  to  beat  Old  Man 
Depression.  Good  business  grooming  has  a  constructive 
effect  on  a  company's  public  relations  and  on  its  own 
morale,  this  year  of  all  years. 

Checking  the  Design  Factors  In  Your  Business 
The  chart  that  is  shown  opposite  page  16  lists  various 
ways  in  which  a  business  comes  into  contact  with  its  pub- 
lic through  eye-impressions.  A  "design-engineer,"  that 
modern  Leonardo  da  Vinci  that  every  business  needs, 
would  consider  all  these  various  factors  if  he  were  plan- 
ning a  complete  program  of  design  coordination  for  a 
company.  He  would  begin  with  the  construction  of  the 
plant  and  he  would  carry  his  plan  down  to  the  sales- 
man's sample  kit. 

The  advertising  agency  is  interested  in  all  these  things, 
for  today  we  realize  that  they  are  all  a  part  of  a  pro- 
motion campaign.  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  says,  in  fact, 
that  it  was  the  advertising  man  who  started  this  whole 
beauty  business  in  the  first  place — by  so  improving  the 
appearance  of  the  advertising  that  the  product  and  the 
package  had  to  be  styled  to  keep  up  with  the  advertise- 


I  have  headed  one  column  on  this  chart  "Advertis- 
ing," but  actually  the  title  "Advertising"  should  spread 
across  all  four  columns.  The  agency,  or  advertising 
department,  no  longer  works  in  a  water-tight  compart- 
ment, placing  pages  in  magazines.  It  enters  into  every 
phase  of  that  company's  business  because  public  rela- 
tions today  go  all  the  way  through  production,  adminis- 
tration and  distribution. 

The  factory  no  longer  has  a  sign  that  says  "keep  out." 
It  now  says  "come  in — and  see  how  our  sugar  is  made 
or  our  silk  is  thrown.  .  ."  The  package  is  no  longer 
something  to  contain  the  product  only,  it  must  sell  that 
product  on  the  grocer's  or  the  druggist's  shelf.  An  order 
blank  is  more  than  an  order  blank:  it  is  a  silent  repre- 
sentative of  the  firm. 

This  may,  or  may  not,  be  the  time  for  extensively  de- 
veloping the  grounds  of  your  plant  or  for  buying  ex- 
pensive new  fixtures  for  your  showroom.  But  it  is  a 
time  for  checking  up,  for  seeing  just  how  your  business 
represents  itself  to  its  public,  for  making  any  changes 
that  are  possible  now,  for  planning  on  making  others 
when  the  right  time  comes. 

Consider  your  trade-mark  for  instance.  Is  it  good 
design,  judged  by  today's  taste?  Can  it  be  modernized 
las  the  new  Pepperell  trade-mark  has  been)  to  appeal 
to  a  new  buying  generation  without  losing  its  memory 
value?  What  about  your  business  forms — your  bills, 
invoices  and  checks?     Do  they  interpret  your  business 


of  a   folder  for  the   Barllelt-Aldus   Press  in   chartreuse  green  and 
silver.    Photograph  by  Adams  Studio. 


as  it  is  today,  or  are  they  a  hang-over  from  the  times 
when  clerks  sat  on  high  stools?  How  do  you  rate  your 
product,  judged  by  modern  standards  of  design?  What 
do  vou  think  about   your  labels,  your  stationery,   \i(ur 


reception  room,  your 
— as  others  see  it? 


,our  business — in  short 


Beauty  Can  Be  Budgeted 

Several  years  ago  a  noted  sociologist  was  engaged  bv 
a  great  industrial  leader  to  study  the  homes  of  the  iron 
workers  and  make  suggestions  for  beautifying  them — in 
order  to  increase  happiness  and  the  per  capita  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron! 

The  sociologist  spent  weeks  on  a  survc\.  and  then 
went  to  see  the  industrial  leader,  who  lived  in  a  very 
grand  apartment  in  New  York. 

"I  will  begin  by  saying,"  he  reported,  "that  this  pic- 
ture at  the  end  of  the  room  is  not  a  Corot.  but  is  the 
work  of  some  unknown  dauber  of  the  Barbizon  School. 
If  you  paid  $50,000  for  it,  as  you  say  you  did,  you  were 
swindled.  Your  large  rug  here  is  merely  a  clumsy 
modern  copy  of  the  antique  Kirmanshah  you  thought 
you  were  buying.  Your  silver  and  glass  are  in  very  bad 
taste.  We  will  begin  by  making  your  apartment  less 
tragic,  less  comical."' 

There  are  several  morals  to  be  drawn  from  this  tale. 


ilue.     They  can 
nd  are  very  effective  on  the  shelf.  The  prod- 
guished  from  one  another   by   different  colors.     Design  for 
nt  cans  for  General  Paint  Corporation,  San  Francisco. 


The  sociologist  was  fired,  on  the  spot,  and  from  that 
we  may  gather  that  honesty  is  not  always  the  best  policy! 
But  the  point  that  impresses  me  in  the  story  is  that  in 
buying  art,  knowledge  and  taste  are  far  more  important 
ihan  money. 

Large  sums  may  not  buy  what  a  business  needs  to 
make  it  beautiful.  And  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  small 
amount  spent  with  taste  may  accomplish  great  things. 
Good  design  is  far  more  a  question  of  choice  than  of 
expense. 

The  Newark  Museum  of  Art,  one  of  the  civic  organiza- 
tions that  has  done  most  to  further  the  industrial  art 
movement,  recently  held  an  exhibition  of  beautifully 
designed,  every-day  articles.  All  of  the  exhibits  cost 
less  than  a  quarter.  Most  of  them  were  selected  from 
Woolworth  and  Kresge.  Maybe  this  inspired  the  com- 
poser of  that  modern  lyric,  *T  Found  a  Million  Dollar 
Baby  in  the  Five-and-Ten-Cent  Store!" 

The  whole  trend  of  modern  industrial  art  is  to  make 
things  less  elaborate  and  less  expensive,  and  so  to  bring 
them  within  the  reach  of  more  people.  The  machine  can 
do  certain  things  superlatively  well.  It  can  reproduce 
simple,  beautiful  lines  and  colorful  surfaces.  Rightly 
directed,  it  can  give  us  beauty  at  small  cost. 

A    Georgian    period    office    with    old    pine    panelling. 
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lovely  and  mellow  and  fine,  may  be  to  your  taste  and 
your  pocketbook,  but  a  very  satisfying  simple  and 
beautiful  working  quarters  may  be  made  for  one-tenth 
the  cost  with  color,  with  clever  indirect  lighting,  with 
moderately-priced,  well-designed  simple  furniture. 

Your  new  label  .  .  .  your  new  carton  .  .  .  your  next 
window  display  .  .  need  not  be  expensive  to  be  effec- 
tive. You  may  find,  as  many  executives  have  found,  that 
a  more  powerful  design  and  color  scheme  will  actually 
cost  less  in  the  long  run  than  the  old  one,  with  its  many 
colors  and  more  complicated  shapes.  The  new  design 
may  take  more  time  and  brains  to  create,  but  very  likely 
it  will  also  be  more  efficient  to  produce. 

At  the  command  of  the  business  executive  today  are 
all  manner  of  new  ways  of  bringing  beauty  into  his 
business.  He  has  line  to  work  with.  He  has  texture. 
Color.  Light.  Even  odor — which  a  manufacturer  of 
plastic  tubes  has  put  into  containers  for  cosmetics,  and 
which  Simon  &  Schuster  tell  us  they  will  use  to  interpret 
the  character  of  books!  He  has  new  printing  types,  new 
papers  for  his  direct  mail  announcements.  New  repro- 
duction processes  for  his  counter  cards  and  window 
displays. 


Many  of  these  new  materials  and  new  methods  will 
actually  cost  less  than  the  more  elaborate,  traditional 
ways  of  doing  things.  And  all  of  them  stand  ready  to 
make  the  next  job  a  little  more  pleasing,  a  little  better 
selling  than  the  last. 

Building  a  Design  Personality 
Whether  you  are  planning  drastic  changes  or  minor 
improvements,  the  important  thing  is  to  decide  just  what 
kind  of  a  personality  you  want  to  create  through  this 
medium  of  design.  How  can  elements  of  form  and 
color,  texture  and  shape,  be  used  to  express  your  busi- 
ness best? 

A  machinery  company  has  one  story  to  tell.  A  cos- 
metic house  another.  Strong  colors,  strong  design,  bold 
types,  build  up  a  design  personality  for  Paul  Revere 
Copper  and  Brass.  Subtler  colors,  modern  but  grace- 
ful forms,  represent  the  Hudnut  Company,  from  its 
store-front  to  its  powder  box. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  little  delicatessen  shop  I  saw  last 
year  in  Berlin.  Everything  about  it  suggested  cleanli- 
ness and  freshness.  Everything  in  it  was  zestful,  tempt- 
ing, appetizing — from  the  metal  counters  that  displayed 
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OF  APPEARANCE  FACTORS  IMPORTANT  TO  YOUR  BUSINESS 

•  In  this  chart  wo  hove  listed  the  ways  in  which 

•   V 

■ 

good  design,  applied  to  the  four  major  divisions  of 

^■■■B 

business,  helps  create  favorable  public  opinion. 

COMPILED     BY     ABBOTT     KIMBALL 

PRODUCTION 

DISTRIBUTION 

•FACTORY 

•  STORE 

Location 

Location 

Surroundings,  neighborhood 

Architecture  of  building 

Workers'  homes 

Exterior,  interior 

Approach 

Store  front,  entrance 

Landscaping 

Awnings,  etc. 

Entrance 

Doormen,  etc. 

Indentification.  signs,  floodlighting 

Windows 

Architechire 

Department  layout 

Exterior 

Lighting 

Interior  layout 

Color  impressions 

Lighting 

Decoration,  permanent  and  seasonal 

Color 

Fixtures 

Air  conditioning 

Counters 

Machinery  and  Equipmeni 

Display  cases,  etc. 

Design,  color 

Rest  rooms,  elevators 

Factory  workers 

Business  offices 

Appearance 
Uniform 

•  SALESMEN'S  EQUIPMENT 

Advance  notices 

•PRODUCT 

Cards 

Design 

Portfolios 

Size 

Sample  cases 

Shape  and  form 

Samples 

Color 

Specification  material 

Texture  and  material 

Color  cards 

Ornament 

Price  lists,  etc. 

Odor 

Order  books 

•  PACKAGING 

•  SHIPPING 

Utility 

Cases,  cartons,  bags 

Cleanliness.  Sanitation 

StencUs.  tags,  labels,  etc. 

Freshness 

•  TRANSPORTATION 

Box,  bag,  bottle  or  package 

Outside  container,  label,  tag 

Trucks,  freight  cars 

Pin-ticket,  wrappers,  etc. 

Aeroplanes,  boats,  etc. 

Paper  and  twine,  tape 

Instruction  sheets,  inserts,  oulserls.  etc. 

•  IDENTinCATION  DEVICES 

Trade  mark.  Company  signature 

Imprint 

1 

Marking,  selvage,  etc 

[Continued  on  next  page] 

ADMINISTRATION 

ADVERTISING 

•  PERSONNEL 

•  ADVERTISING 

Appearance 

Layout 

Clothes,  grooming 

Illustration 

AUilude 

Typography 

Voice 

Color 

•  OFHCE  OR  SALESROOM 

Reproduction 

Neighborhood 

•  PUBUCATION 

Building 

Consumer  magazines 

m 

Exterior  and  interior 

Newspapers 

m 

Arrhitecture 

Trade  magazines 

^ 

Approach,  entrance 

•  DIRECT  MAIL 

Lobby,  elevators 

Booklets 

Reception  rooms,  rest  rooms 

Circulars 

Office  layout 

Broadsides 

View,  outlook 

Envelope  enclosures 

Decoration 

Catalogues 

Color  scheme 

House  organs 

Furnishings 

Bulletins 

Temperature 

Sales  letters 

Lighting 

Reprints 

•  OFFICE  MATERIAL 

•  LOCATION 

Stationery 

Billboards,  posters  and  signs 

Letterhead  design 

Car  cards 

Paper  choice 

Aviation,  sky-writing,  signs 

Envelopes 

•  RADIO 

il 

Office  forms 

Billheads 

Voice 

9 

Order  blanks 

Program 

■ 

Invoices,  contracts 

Follow  ups 

9 

Memo  blanks 

•  DISPLAY  MATERIAL 

■ 

Schedules 

Window  displays,  cards,  etc 

m 

Checks 

Interior  displays 

m 

Tags,  labels 

Display  packages 

M 

Report  forms 

Counter  cards,  signs,  etc. 

m 

Typewriters 

•  NOVELTIES,  GIFT  CALENDARS.  ETC. 

Supplies 

Penca8,e!c 

•  PUBLICITY 
Press  releases 
Exhibition  booths 
Conventions 

BH 

L 

Fashion  shows,  etc. 
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the  food  to  the  highly  glazed,  crackling  |)a|)cr  ami  the 
bright  blue  tape  that  tied  up  the  packages. 

Design  gave  the  shop  a  flavor  of  it?  own!  Design 
can  do  the  same  thing  for  every  business  whether  it  sells 
pickles  or  brass  pipes! 

Once  the  general  character  of  design  has  been  decided 
upon,  there  are  sound  reasons  for  carrying  it  through 
each  successive  unit  that  is  prepared.  In  this  day  of 
kaleidoscopic  impressions  forced  upon  everyone,  only 
by  such  repetition  can  any  organization  hope  to  im- 
press its  personality  on  the  public.  A  copy  theme  bears 
repeating  long  after  the  copy  writer  is  weary  of  it. 
and  a  design  theme  works  by  exactly  the  same  princi|)le. 


It  begins  lu  make  itself  fell  jiisl  about  the  time  it  is 
usually  abandoned. 

Gloria  Swanson  came  back  from  Paris  not  so  long 
ago — dressed  by  Chanel — a  walking,  advance  notice  for 
the  French  couturier's  Hollywood  costume-designing 
venture.  And  every  day  on  the  boat.  Gloria  wore — not 
a  different  dress — but  the  same  dress  in  different  colors. 
Coordinated  design  doing  a  good  advertising  job! 

Sometimes  a  definite  motif,  or  design  device,  can  be 
used  throughout  an  entire  promotion  campaign.  The 
most  famous  and  the  most  powerful  trade-mark  in  the 
world  at  this  moment  is  Gandhi's  Spinning  Wheel.  Pub- 
licized on  posters  the  length  and  breadth  of  India,  it  has 
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revived  the  nati\e  art  of  cotton  spinning  and  practically 
put  an  end  to  imports  from  Lancashire. 

And  to  come  nearer  home,  we  have  the  "Electric  Ser- 
vants," the  fantastic  little  figures  that  have  been  seen 
for  many  years  in  the  \ew  York  Edison  stores,  on  their 
direct  mail,  and  delivery  trucks.  We  have  the  plume 
motif  used  for  the  Waterman  Fountain  Pen,  the  black- 
and-white  checkerboard  device  for  Lily  Cups,  each  doing 
an  effective  job  through  constant  repetition. 

The  other  day  I  received  from  a  well-known  publish- 
ing house  some  publicity  material  presented  in  an  espe- 
cially effective  way.  And  with  illustrations  for  this 
article  in  mind,  I  asked  for  some  other  examples  of  their 
Inisiness  designing — for  their  letterheads,  office  forms, 
and  so  on.  When  the  collection  arrived,  each  individual 
item  was  most  attractive  in  form,  but  each  item  was  a 
single  shot.  There  was  no  correlation  whatever  between 
them  in  color,  shape  or  texture.  An  opportunity  to 
create  a  definite  design  individuality  for  that  organiza- 
tion  had    been    missed.      Instead    of   registering   a   con- 


sistent impression  of  that  company,  each  one  gave  the 
eye  a  different  picture. 

A  single  good  design  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  its  influence  can  be  greatly  increased  if  it  is  part 
of  a  well-considered,  coordinated  design  plan. 

The  head  of  a  big  photographic  studio  said  to  me  the 
other  day:  "Each  salesman,  when  he  goes  out  to  call 
on  a  prospect,  gives  him  a  different  impression  of  my 
business.  This  is  natural,  of  course,  since  human  beings 
are  variable  quantities.  But  my  advertising  always  tells 
the  same  consistent  story — not  only  in  what  it  says,  but  in 
the  impressions  it  makes  on  the  eye.  I  look  to  my  adver- 
tising as  a  means  of  giving  my  business  unity  and 
identity." 

His  is  a  broad  view  of  the  part  design  can  play  in 
modern  merchandising.  It  can  express  the  individuality 
of  a  company.  It  can  register  that  individuality  in  every 
visual  contact  with  the  public.  Through  the  repeated 
impact  of  these  favorable  impressions,  good-will  is 
created.     And  good-will  means  better  business. 


y^»»r- 
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^  and  the  two  pages  following  show  a  photographic  technique  comp 

=   to  advertising.    Delicate  wedding    rings   are   set  against   symbolic    back- 

■  nds  of  tulle,  orange  blossoms,  pipe  organs  and  lilies  without  becoming 
■-  Negatives  of  the  rings  were  combined  with  actual  bits  of  lace  and  orange 
<  oms-with  paper  cutouts  of  hands,  heads  and  the  Traub  trade  mark-and 
'  sed  on  sensitized  paper  by  carefully  controlled  lights.    With  this  technique 

■  ngs  are  complete  in  every  detail,  even  while  they  seem  to  encircle  slender, 
'  ous  fingers.  These  photographs  were  used  by  N.  W.  Ayer  6-  Son,  Inc.  for 
t  raub  Manufacturing  Company.     Walter    Redding    was   the   photographer. 
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IMAGINATION 
FOR  SAL€! 


It  strikes  me  that  in  attempting  to  economize,  business 
has  been  choking  off  the  geese  that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 
If  artistic  presentation  helped  to  move  goods  when  peo- 
ple were  taking  almost  everything  that  was  offered, 
doesn't  it  follow  that  more  imagination,  not  less,  is  in- 
dicated when  buyers  are  careful  and  discriminating? 
There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  dull  and  spiritless  ad- 
vertising pages  of  our  magazines  today  to  make  the 
American  people  rush  out  into  an  ecstacy  of  spending. 
And  the  more  ardently  our  advertisers  wish  for  that 
miracle,  the  less  compelling,  it  seems,  are  their  solici- 
tations. Rather  there  is  a  consistent  and  all-pervading 
gloom.     You'd  think  we'd  lost  the  war! 

The  analogy  to  post-war  Germany  is  not  so  far  fetched 
as  it  may  seem.  For  some  time  after  the  war  Germany 
was  so  dazed  that  creativeness  was  paralyzed.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  it  was  Germany's  imagination 
which  put  that  country  back  into  the  world  market.  We 
in  America  have  welcomed  the  globe-circling  Zeppelin 
the  DO-X.  dozens  of  new  inventions  in  chemistry  and 
mechanics,  the  best  packaged  candy  on  our  subway 
newsstands,  wall  papers,  printing  types,  textiles,  furni- 
ture— all  products  of  Germany's  creative  minds  in  the 
arts  and  in  engineering. 

The  best  word  that  I  have  heard  recently  about  the 
deiiiession  is  that  psychologically  it  is  over,  that  it 
only  remains  to  make  a  few  fiscal  readjustments.  If 
that  is  true,  perhaps  imaginative  men  will  start  eating 
again.  In  fact,  I  wager  that  these  artistic  fellows  who 
have  been  chewing  feathers  for  a  couple  of  years  will  be 
filling  themselves  up  with  white  meat  and  gravy  soon. 
Whatever  else  the  depression  did,  it  cleared  out  a  lot 
of  old  junk,  and  new  ideas  will  rule  the  business  renais- 


sance. I  have  a  hunch  that  those  firms  which  haven't 
got  creative  thinkers  on  their  payrolls,  will  have  to  buy 
them  or  go  under.  Just  the  other  day  an  advertising 
concern  said  flatly  to  progressive  clients:  "If  you  want 
to  keep  your  business  in  the  depression,  don't  repackage 
your  goods,  don't  improve  the  looks  of  your  advertis- 
ing, don't  stop  telling  fibs  about  your  product."  The 
inference  was  that  if  you  want  to  pick  up  a  bit  of 
trade  after  the  depression,  get  ahold  of  an  advertising 
firm  that  has  some  imagination  and  artistic  judgment. 

Artistic  judgment?  How  will  that  affect  the  price  of 
cheese?  The\  are  still  asking  questions  like  that  very 
provocatively.  By  way  of  answer  let's  consider  some  of 
our  basic  industries  and  see  whether  they  are  going  to 
come  back  without  calling  in  the  artist-engineer? 
Foods:  (Cheese  if  you  will.)  Witness  that  the  most 
successful  food  merchants  are  paying  more  attention  to 
packaging  than  ever  before.  Railroads:  In  answer  to 
a  recent  article  on  "The  Train  of  Tomorrow"  printed 
in  these  pages,  I  received  scores  of  letters  from  railroad 
presidents  and  railroad  patrons  endorsing  a  program 
of  speed,  comfort  and  beauty.  Progressive  railroads 
are  already  working  very  hard  on  similar  programs. 
Very  much  harder  than  I  suspected  when  I  wrote  the 
article.  Automobiles:  Sales  of  motor  vehicles  are  de- 
termined more  and  more  by  design  and  consumer  engi- 
neering, i.e.,  engineering  for  the  consumer's  benefit.  Note 
Auburn  and  Chrysler's  new  Plymouth.  See  the  Reo 
Royale.  Then  find  out  what  General  Motors  are  doing 
about  Chevrolet,  or,  (if  you  can)  what  Ford's  new  car 
will  be  like.  It's  come  to  be  a  race  of  designers.  Ciga- 
rettes: The  big  four  will  lock  horns  this  winter  over  the 
women's  market,  which  means  advertising  layouts  and 
packages  by  the  best  designers.  Cosmetics:  This  field  is 
the  artists'  paradise.  The  smell  of  perfume  would  seem 
to  be  almost  less  important  than  the  design  of  the  bottle. 
A  new  departure — dry  perfume — will  shake  the  indus- 
try to  its  foundations.  Fashion:  Lucien  Lelong,  Paris 
couturier,  says,  apropos  of  the  attempt  to  revive  his- 
toric styles:  "The  gestures  that  went  with  a  Watteau 
fan  are  not  appropriate  to  a  steering  wheel."  He  also 
says:  "Writers,  fashion  creators,  decorators  have  rushed 
to  the  dusty  archives  of  the  national  libraries  in  the 
yain  hope  of  finding  the  live  spark  of  inspiration.  ..." 
He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  modern  woman  must 
have  styles  suited  to  her  modern  needs,  designed  by 
creative  men  and  women  of  today. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  extend  the  list  and  show 
how  dependent  the  business  revival  will  be  upon  crea- 
tiveness  in   merchandising.      Out-of-date   and   shop-worn 
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ideas  will  be  a  drug  on  the  maiLel.  The  words  of 
Lelong.  while  they  apply  particularU  to  women's  fash- 
ions are  full  of  prophecy  as  to  what  will  happen  in  all 
lines  of  meerchandise,  where  style  is  an  element.  We 
have  by  no  means  heard  the  last  of  the  modern  move- 
ment.    It  has  hardly  begun. 

This  will  no  doubt  be  received  with  incredulity  by 
department  store  buyers  and  others  who  were  stung  by 
the  so-called  "moderne"  furniture.  Those  things  didn't 
sell,  nor  did  a  lot  of  other  cheap  attempts  at  modern- 
istic design.  Advertising  tried  the  "moderne"  too,  and 
gave  it  up  before  it  guessed  what  it  was  all  about.  That 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  going  back  to  historic  typo- 
graphy in  this  day  and  age  of  television  and  the  elec- 
tric razor.  On  the  contrary  the  modern  style  may  be 
said  to  be  still  in  its  infancy.  Consider  the  automobile: 
every  year  its  lines  are  cleaner,  simpler,  streamlined. 
Consider  electric  refrigerators  and  skyscrapers  and 
bathroom  equipment.  That  is  where  to  look  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  genuine  modernism.  Does  anyone  imag- 
ine we  are  going  to  have  Empress  Eugenie  bathtubs? 

Now  there  is  a  very  definite  reason  why  a  good  mod- 
ern style  will  continue  to  develop,  its  critics  notwith- 
standing— must  continue  to  develop  along  with  our  fast 
changing  living  habits.  It  is  because  the  designers  of 
no  other  age  could  anticipate  the  needs  of  our  modern 
life.  Fifty  years  ago  most  of  the  commonplaces  of  our 
present-day  existence  had  scarce  been  imagined,  much 
less  invented,  or  put  into  production.  Telephone,  auto- 
mobile, aeroplane,  cinema,  radio,  to  name  but  a  few, 
were  non-existent.  People  were  living  leisurely,  and 
close  to  the  ground.  They  looked  into  the  past  for  their 
fashions  and  culture,  because  they  were  living,  on  the 
whole  the  same  kind  of  lives  as  their  forefathers.  But 
this  modern  world  presents  an  entirely  different  picture. 
We  are  scarcely  aware  yet  of  its  fundamental  implica- 
tions. A  great  many  of  us  are  living  old-fashioned  lives 
in  our  homes,  and  modern  lives  in  our  work.  But  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  of  a  strain  to  leap  back  and  forth 
from  one  era  to  another.  Gradually  but  inevitably  we 
shall  become  moderns  in  culture  as  well  as  in  our  activi- 
ties. The  implication  is  that  a  time  will  come  when  a 
manufacturer  who  talks  about  art  will  mean  modern 
art.  He  will  want  a  contemporary-minded  person  of 
imagination  who  will  suit  his  product  to  the  consumers 
of  his  own  day. 

Will  this  modern  tendencv  be  reflected  in  the  adver- 


tising pages  of  the  future?  It  certainly  will.  One  of 
the  reasons  is  packaging.  This  youngest  cousin  of  ad- 
vertising is  growing  lustily,  and  is  as  modern  as  vouth 
itself.  There  is  no  dead  weight  of  precedent  to  hold  it 
back,  as  in  the  typography  of  the  printed  page,  because 
packaging  is  a  comparatively  new  invention.  A  good 
package  is  a  good  advertisement  per  se — just  photo-  ( 
graph  it,  and  there  you  are. 

Reason  number  two  is  radio.  Say  what  you  will, 
radio,  which  was  so  much  fumbled  during  its  first 
stages,  is  becoming  a  force  in  advertising  that  com- 
mands respect.  Successful  radio  is  just  good  drama. 
Successful  advertising  is  good  drama  also.  So  the 
youngest  of  the  advertising  arts  has  already  become  a 
teacher  to  its  elders. 

The  ideal  advertisement  of  the  future,  then,  will  be 
ju.-^l  a  good  dramatic  package  for  a  selling  idea,  ll  will 
have  the  swift  tempo  of  the  age.  It  will  be  so  short  and 
clear  that  he  who  runs  will  read  and  remember.  IMio- 
tography  will  play  a  dominani  role.  Photomontage  will 
be  combined  with  the  neu  t\pography  and  with  the 
new  arts  of  the  airbrush  in  a  way  quite  new  to  -Amer- 
icans. Color  will  be  used  more  sparingly  and  more  in- 
telligently, but  gold  and  silver  printing  will  develop  new 
perfections.  Mark  those  Cadillac  ads.  These  develop- 
ments will  come  very  rapidly  once  the  scare  is  over. 
Two  years  from  now^  people  will  wonder  at  the  old- 
fashioned  advertising  of  1931. 

1  put  some  of  these  ideas  up  to  Rene  Clarke  the  other 
day.  "Imagination?"  He  raised  his  eyebrows.  "Well, 
thats  something  that  can  be  used  two  ways,  you  know. 
Some  fellows  sit  up  nights  thinking  up  extravagant 
claims  that  havenl  much  basis  in  fact.  That  kind  of 
advertising  makes  immediate  sales,  no  doubt,  imt  it's 
not  so  good  for  a  manufacturer  who  wants  his  customers 
to  come  back  again.  Some  of  us  have  been  trying  for 
years  to  build  up  a  better  reputation  for  the  profession 
of  advertising.  Our  bread  and  butter  depends  finally, 
you  know,  on  public  confidence  in  our  statements. 
Much  of  that  work  has  been  undone  in  the  past  couple 
of  vears  by  advertisers  who  wanted  results  at  any  cost,  j 
The  price  they  pay  is  that  their  claims  have  become  a 
public  joke.  There  is  another  side  to  all  this.  There 
are  some  reputations  that  will  hold  together  in  spite  of 
this  depression.  Pretty  soon  we  are  going  to  start  ad- 
vertising tomorrow,  not  yesterday.     Who  will  be  holding 

the  bag  then?" 

Egtnont  Arens. 
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"The  way  to  a  man's  [jocket  lies  through  his  eyes — 
possibly  through  his  eyes  via  brain,  but  the  brain  is 
only  a  small  suburban  station  that  every  self-respecting 
express  passes  at  full  speed  and  even  without  blowing 
its  whistle." 

Such  is,  in  short,  the  philosophy  of  the  poster  as  an 
advertising  medium.  It  lias  a  strong  Latin  flavor  and 
presumes  warm-blooded  audiences  more  accessible  to 
visual  beauty  than  lo  cold  logic.  But  even  in  the  coun- 
tries of  German  and  Anglo-Saxon  culture  -a  symbol, 
a  "graphism  ' — which  make  an  indelible  impression  on 
the  subconscious — often  produce  sales  in  a  more  pain- 
less way  than  ponderous  orations  of  \vord>  advertise- 
ments. 

Of  course,  for  the  spectators  with  a   limited   power  of 


visual  perception,  the  symbolism  of  a  poster  must  be 
considerably  toned  down.  That  this  can  be  accomplished 
without  going  back  to  the  sentimental  naturalism,  is 
demonstrated  in  the  posters  by  Sepo. 

Sepo  is  an  Italian  artist  working  in  Paris  and  con- 
nected with  the  Dorland  International — the  famous  Euro- 
pean agency,  run  on  the  American  plan,  and  which  is 
said  to  have  originated  the  modern  movement  in  adver- 
tising. Sepo's  early  posters  made  him  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Italian  school  of  poster  art.  His  present  style, 
shown  in  the  posters  on  this  and  the  following  pages,  is 
a  happy  combination  of  sound  draftsmanship  and  the 
persuasive  power  of  the  Italian  romanticism,  with  the 
powerful  architecture  and  skillful  color  "orchestration" 
of  the  French  moderns. 

M.  F.  Agha. 
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WINDOWS  IN  MINIATUR€ 


By    GEORGE    H.     ALLEN 


A  distinctly  successful  method  of  displa\i:ig  mer- 
chandise has  been  carried  out  by  Marcus  &  Company, 
5th  Avenue  jewelers  of  New  York  City.  This  old  firm 
of  jewelers,  which  is  ultra-conservative,  has  an  estab- 
lished reputation  for  rare  gems  and  its  quality  of  clien- 
tele. Therefore  it  was  desired  that  their  windows  should 
conser\ativeIy  reflect  the  tone  and  dignity  of  their  estab- 
lishment, yet  at  the  same  time  attract  attention  through 
their  manner  of  preseniation.  This  was  the  problem, 
then,  of  William  Bayard  Okie.  Jr..  who  set  about  to 
create  window  displays  in  miniature.  Having  designed 
stage  settings  at  varicus  tines,  he  found  in  windows  an 
opportunity  to  work  out  several  of  his  theories.  To 
quote  him: 

"Window  displays  are  really  miniature  stage  settings. 
Thev  have  all  the  attributes  of  a  miniature  model  that  a 


designer  first  constructs.  The\  create  an  illusion  and  any 
miniature  immediately  catches  the  eye  of  the  people." 

His  workshop  is  under  the  sidewalk  in  the  basement 
of  the  store.  It  contains  cabinets  of  silks,  sheet  metals, 
cardboard,  paints  and  wire.  In  another  room  is  a  work- 
liench  with  lathes,  tools  and  handsaws  where  the  sets 
are  actually  constructed. 

.'\t  his  table  he  first  creates  a  set  on  paper  at  a  scale 
of  usually  '4  inch  to  the  foot.  Then  comes  the  inter- 
mediate stage  where  he  roughly  sets  up  the  general  mass, 
with  some  color  and  re-arranging,  until  the  final  design 
is  arrived  at.  The  last  stage  is  the  actual  construction 
of  the  sets. 

Figures  are  made  of  clay;  fl\ing  staircases  of  layers 
of  wood;  sweeping  robes  are  glued  to  the  floor  at  every 
fold  and  precious  jewelry  has  found  its  proper  setting. 
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Rubles  and  a  "Head  of  a   Burmese  Court  Dancer"  by  Allan  Clarke 


Count  Orloff  presenting  Catherine  the  Great  the  famous  Kohinoor  diamond  makes  a  dramatic  display  for  Marcus  6-  Com 
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women.  Two  of  the  high  spots  In  their  prod 
nd  the  porcelain  pot  for  complexion  crearr 


care  upon  packages  for  men  as  for  cosmetics  \ 
jcts  is  the  wooden  bowl  containing  shaving  ere. 
.  Photographs  with  this  article  by  Adams  Stud 
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What  National  Biscuit  did  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
for  the  economic  basis  of  packaging,  the  European  per- 
fumers have  always  done  for  the  design  of  containers. 
In  1899  when  the  five-cent  carton  of  Uneedas  entered 
the  grocery  store  and  banished  the  cracker  barrel,  it 
sounded  the  doom  of  bulk  merchandise  and  started  the 
evolution  that  has  made  the  package  almost  universal 
today.  To  this  mass  movement,  the  designs  of  imported 
perfume  bottles  have  given  style  and  distinction. 

Beautiful    bottles    set    the    pace    of    package    design 
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throughout  all  industry.  They  are  the  originators  of 
new  trends  and  styles.  Fashion,  in  the  sense  of  popular 
acceptance,  exists  as  definitely  in  containers  as  it  does 
in  the  products  themselves.  It  may  not  be  as  obvious  as 
it  is  in  other  fields,  but  it  is  there  nevertheless. 

A  little  observation  will  show  that  more  humble  mer- 
chandise reaches  up  to  the  standards  set  by  cosmetic 
containers.  The  low-priced  lipstick  or  compact  approxi- 
mates as  closely  as  possible  in  nickel  and  gilt  the  gold, 
silver  or  chromium  prototype  fresh  from  Paris.    Three 


years  ago  Helena  Rubinstein  brought  back  a  triple  vanity 
case  in  gold,  inlaid  with  red  and  black  enamel,  and 
infused  new  life  and  distinction  into  the  whole  galaxy 
of  rompacls.  \\  ilhin  twelve  months  the  beauty  coun- 
ters at  \^'oi)hv()rlirs  blossomed  with  a  taste  and  color 
which  never  l)ef<)rc  cduld  ha\p  transformed  such  low- 
cost  packages. 

Farther  afield  the  same  progression  is  apparent.  A 
shoe  cleaner  appears  in  forty-eight  colors  in  a  faceted 
bottle  designed  by  Walter  league  appropriate  to  mi- 
lady's dressing  table.  Bon  Ami  proudly  flaunts  its  black 
and  gold,  perhaps  overshooting  the  usual  bathroom  and 
landing  in  a  marble  and  bronze  swimming  pool!  Toilet 
paper  wears  the  same  colors  as  cleansing  tissues.     Even 


metic  designs — and  for  that  matter  cosmetics  themselves 
— offers  a  beautifully  proportioned  flat  bottle  for  Poti- 
nique  lotion,  a  blue  talcum  powder  box  with  white  lines 
encircling  it  at  top  and  bottom  for  men,  and  a  frosted 
glass  cream  jar  with  a  metal  top.  All  three  of  these  de- 
signs are  remarkable  for  their  restraint  and  simplicity. 
The  same  effective  good  taste  characterizes  Coty's  win- 
dow displays.  One  is  in  green  and  silver,  and  another, 
devoted  to  products  for  men.  carries  out  the  scheme  of 
the  talcum  package  with  white  lines  on  a  blue  back- 
ground. 

Houbigant  puts  Essence  Rose  in  a  great  topaz  crystal 
of  many  facets,  while  their  Parfum  d'Argeville  presents 
a  courtly  scene  delicately  etched  in  gold  directly  on  the 


the  traditional  prescription  bottle,  last  relic  of  the  old- 
fashioned  pharmacy,  may  soon  disappear.  Already  the 
medicine  cabinet  is  beginning  to  benefit  by  the  harmoni- 
ous new  Royal  Oval  prescription  bottle  created  by 
Owens-IIhnois.  Candies  and  typewriter  ribbons  take  to 
powder  boxes.  Some  day  glues  and  inks  will  discover 
perfume  bottles.  One  commodity  after  another  is  going 
"cosmetic"  in  its  packaging. 

^hen  we  examine  the  new  models  of  beautiful  bot- 
llfs.  we  find  that  most  of  the  designs  are  French  and 
'"early  all  European.     Coty,  who  first   popularized  cos- 


glass.  Guerlain  has  adapted  a  graceful  silver  fountain 
motif  to  both  the  flat  bottle  and  the  carton  of  L'Heure 
Bleue.  In  the  category  of  cylinders,  Guerillas  is  encased 
in  a  magnificent  pillar  of  black  and  silver  in  alternate 
horizontal  bands  which  might  be  the  work  of  Brancusi 
himself. 

Such  excellent  designs  immediately  suggest  their  use 
in  other  industries.  For  instance,  the  jewel  case  was  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  packages  of  the  Renaissance,  but 
today  the  watch  companies  and  jewelry  manufacturers 
are  left  far  behind  by  the  great  cosmeticians.    When  the 
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For  "Essence    Rose" — a  gre; 
with   its  velvet  lining  and  exq 


watch  makers  bring  their  cartons  up  to  the  standard  set 
by  this  cardboard  box  of  Guerlilas  and  the  similiwood 
carton  of  Lentheric's  perfume  atomizer,  their  merchan- 
dise will  regain  some  of  the  prestige  it  has  lost  through 
mass  production. 

But  to  return  to  our  "beautiful  bottles,"  Richard  Hud- 
nut  presents  a  whole  new  line  in  Gemey,  whose  every 
package  from  lipstick  to  tallest  bottle  was  carefully 
planned  in  advance.  A  single  architectural  motif  of 
four  slightly  raised  panels  is  carried  throughout,  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  character  of  the  individual  article, 
whether  in  metal,  glass  or  cardboard,  and  conferring 
its  distinction  upon  the  whole  happy  family  of  Gemey. 

The  label  depends  not  upon  size  or  flamboyant  shape 
and  color  for  its  effect,  but  on  the  more  sophisticated 
virtues  of  fine  proportion  and  spacing.  It  is  of  metal, 
engraved  in  blue,  and  harmonizes  with  the  pewter  screw 
tops  of  the  bottles.  The  cartons  are  covered  with  a  new 
sharkskin  paper  in  peach  color. 


For  years  Hudnut  has  used  American  designs  and  has 
found  them  highly  successful.  Mr.  C.  Leonard  Pfieffer, 
who  worked  for  three  years  perfecting  the  designs  of 
Gemey,  reports  that,  while  perfume  bottles  still  come 
from  Prance,  the  improvements  in  the  brilliancy  of 
American  machine-made  glass  makes  it  preferable  fori 
cosmetic  containers. 

Yardley's,  from  England,  keep  their  appeal  distinctly 
old  English,  and  they  do  this  with  admirable  taste.  One 
of  their  charming  packages  is  a  cloudy  porcelain  pot 
for  complexion  cream,  whose  design  compensates  for  the! 
fact  that  its  small  mouth  and  shoulders  are  out  of  line 
with  the  trend  toward  maximum  convenience.  True  to' 
London's  tradition,  they  confer  upon  men's  toiletries  the 
same  elegance  they  give  to  women's  cosmetics.  For| 
example  their  lavender  shaving  soap  comes  in  a  deep, 
wooden  bowl,  which  adds  a  touch  of  masculinity  to 
originality.  Something  of  the  convenience  of  the  woman's 
triple  compact  is  carried  out  for  men  in  a  leather  case 
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The  simple,  almost  severe  designs  of  these  two  Lentheric  packages  offer  pleasant  contrast  to  the  run  of  cos- 
metic packages.  The  box  at  the  left  is  made  of  natural  colored  wood  paper  and  contains  a  perfume  atomizer 
with  six  tiny  refill  flacons  in  three  odors.  The  Jar  shown  at  the  right  in  black  and  silver  contains  complexion  cream. 

containing  shaving  cream,  face  lotion  and  talcum  pow-  wrappers  and  cartons.    One  of  the  most  delightful  of  the 

der.  with  compartments  for  razor  and  shaving  brush.  new  cosmetic  packages  is  this  firm's  diminutive  perfume 

Lentheric  weaves  its  name  and  decorative  trademark  atomizer  with  six  tiny  refill  flacons  in  three  odors.    The 

lion  into  an  all-over  pattern  of  white  and  silver  for  its  atomizer  resembles  a  beautifully  constructed  lighter,  and 
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the  whole  group  is  packed  in  a  flat  box  covered  with 
thin  wood.  Remarkable  also  is  a  coal-black  porcelain 
cream  jar  with  the  simplest  of  silver  decorations  on  its 
black  metal  cover. 

Giro  presents  an  amusing  talcum  powder  bottle  in  the 
shape  of  a  conventionalized  Pierrot.  The  glass  is  pinched 
in  at  the  bottom  to  suggest  the  legs  beneath  the  tradition- 
al blouse,  three  round  black  labels  reminiscent  of  the 
pom  buttons  lead  up  to  a  label  with  radiating  lines  en- 
circling the  neck  like  a  ruff,  and  the  closure  of  shining 
metal  is  shaped  in  the  perfect  cone  of  Pierrot's  hat.  It 
is  an  excellent  bottle  and  is  pleasantly  remembered. 

In  the  Comtesse  bottle  D'Orsay  has  achieved  a  con- 
tainer for  talcum  powder  that  takes  full  advantage  of 
the  refraction  of  glass  in  different  thicknesses.  More 
and   more  cosmetic  containers  are  creating   their  effects 


from  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made  and  the 
products  they  contain.  This  D'Orsay  bottle,  for  in- 
stance, overlays  the  shimmer  of  powder  with  the  bril- 
liance of  ribbed  glass  and  caps  these  different  whites 
with  a  green  metal  shifter  top. 

Beautiful  bottles,  of  course,  cost  money.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  cosmetic  packages  could  be  made 
more  cheaply.  Certain  economists  may  object  to  this 
fact  and  raise  the  hue  and  cry  of  waste.  Let  them.  The 
perfumers  learned  years  ago  that  beautiful  bottles  pay 
dividends.  For  years  it  was  one  of  their  secrets.  Of 
late  the  entire  cosmetic  industry  and  some  of  its  neigh- 
boring businesses  as  well  have  discovered  it.  Tomorrow- 
it  may  prove  to  be  the  conscious  guiding  principle  of 
packaging  for  the  mass  market.  The  reason  is  simple. 
Women  prefer  them  beautiful. 


Guerlain  has  adapted  a  graceful  silver  fountair 

of  L'Heure  Bleue.    In   the  category  of  cylinder 

of  black  and  silver  i 


motif  to  both  the  flat  bottle  and  the  c 
,  Guerillas  is  encased  in  a  magnificent 
horizontal  bands. 


essary  equipment  of  mod 


life  fits  harmoniously  into  houses  designed  for  th?  requirements  of  modern  living.      Califo 
Porter.     Howe  O-  Lescaze,  Architects.     Courjesy  "Architectural  Record" 


N€W  HOMES  — N€W  MARKETS 

By    WALTER   DORWIN    TEAGUE 


Residential  building  in  this  country  is  better  than  a 
three  billion  dollar  business,  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
says  that  53  per  cent  of  this  is  waste.   A  tidy  sum. 

And  that  is  only  the  beginning.  When  the  residents 
move  in,  waste  begins  day  by  day  to  take  from  them  an 
appalling  toll:  waste  of  time  and  labor,  waste  of  opportu- 
nities for  gayer  and  more  gracious  living,  waste  espe- 
lially  of  the  facilities  offered  by  modern  science  and 
industry  for  making  life  a  more  thoroughly  satisfactory 
experience. 

Industry  right  now  is  in  the  doldrums  and  wishing 
for  another  "prosperity-maker,"  like  the  automobile. 
The  American  home  is  a  virgin  field  of  enormous  e.\tent 
— vaster  far,  both  in  money  values  and  in  variety  of  in- 


terests affected,  lliaii  llic  aulumntivf  field.  Industry  has 
been  content  to  j)urvey  equipment  which  did  not  fit  our 
homes;  if  it  should  succeed  in  making  over  our  homes  to 
fit  their  equipment,  and  fit  the  needs  of  a  well-rounded 
modern  life,  it  would  revive  itself  and  us  too. 

The  trouble  is  that  as  home  builders  we  are  callow 
sentimentalists  and  hopelessly  impractical.  Outside  our 
front  gates  we  live  in  a  Machine  Age,  scientific,  exacting, 
exciting.  Inside  those  gates  we  set  the  stage  for  Roman- 
ticism, and  put  up  a  property  house  after  any  antique 
original  that  strikes  us  at  the  moment  as  picturesque. 

But  we  cannot  live  the  life  for  which  our  fancy-dress 
house  was  designed.  The  Machine  Age  follows  us  in 
at   the  gate   and   brings   along  its   automobiles,   electric 
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lights,  radiators,  radios,  baths  and  loik-ls.  phoiiugraphs, 
exercisers,  vibrators,  violet  ray  lamps,  moving  picture 
projectors,  telephones,  washing  machines,  gas  boilers, 
electric  refrigerators  and  fans,  vacuum  cleaners,  golf 
sticks,  private  bars,  prepared  foods  and  Listerine.  It 
brings,  too,  a  love  of  fresh  air,  sunlight  and  cleanliness. 
These  things  simply  will  not  fit  into  the  traditional  plan; 
they  clutter  it  exasperatingly,  and  vast  ingenuity  is 
spent  in  concealing  the  essential  equipment  of  modern 
life  in  the  far-from-modern  home. 

It  is  true  that  people  have  lived  full  lives  without  any 
of  this  "essential"  equipment.  The  Tudor  squires  and 
Norman  farmers  who  planned  our  houses  for  their  own 
lives  were  stout  fellows,  often.  Tliey  had  to  be:  for  fully 
half  their  babies  died,  they  suffered  from  bad  teeth,  rheu- 
matism and  gout,  were  contentedly  unbathed,  accepted 
smallpox  and  the  plague  as  inevitable,  and  had  a  life- 
expectation  of  thirty  years  as  against  our  fifty-eight. 

It  may  be  argued  that  we  could  avoid  their  misfor- 
tunes and  yet  dispense  with  many  of  our  devices.    Quite 
I   true,  but  we  don't.    We  know  too  much,  and  we  have 
I   learned  especially  the  convenience  of  short  cuts. 
!       We  have  learned  the  value  of  clean,  fresh  air.    We 
could  get  it  by  moving  to  the  country  and  living  in  a 
tent,  but  we  find  that  bad  for  business.    So  we  install  an 
air  conditioning  system  and  keep  our  houses  at  seventy 
the  year  round,  without  dust. 

We  know  that  actinic  rays  in  proper  quantities  make 
us  feel  better,  and  while  we  don't  find  these  costume 
houses  convenient  for  sun  bathing,  we  do  what  we 
can  of  it,  and  supplement  the  sun  with  a  sun  lamp.  We 
know  we  feel  better  and  live  longer  if  we  keep  our  mus- 
cles taut  and  our  bellies  flat,  and  while  we  might  do 
both  by  giving  up  our  office  job  and  going  in  for  stone- 
masonry,  we  prefer  to  use  a  rowing  machine  and  a  vi- 
brator, with  golf  at  week-ends.  Also  we  find  it  quicker 
and  pleasanter  to  bathe  in  a  glass-enclosed  shower  than 
in  a  tub  brought  in  and  filled  by  the  housemaid. 

Our  grandmothers  lived  very  well  without  gas  ranges, 
washing  and  ironing  machines,  electric  toasters  and  re- 
frigerators. But  they  also  paid  the  help  ten  dollars  a 
month  and  could  take  their  pick.  Today  more  homes 
than  businesses  are  wrecked  by  labor  troubles.  Similarly 
our  grandparents  got  along  without  mechanical  music, 
home  movies  or  bridge.  But  then  they  liked  to  go  to 
church  and  didn't  seem  to  mind  being  bored. 

No,   it   appears   that    a    great    deal    of   manufactured 


Progressive  education  today  requires  specialized  facilities  and  equipment, 

and  these  should  determine  the  forms  of  school   design.     At  the   left; 

Entrance  and  Stair  Pavilion  of  the  Orchard  School,  Indianapolis,  designed 

by  Walter  Dorwin  league. 


The  resources  of  a  machine  age  are  employed 
to  facilitate  luxurious  living  in  the  summer 
home  of  C.  H.  Wolfe.  R.  M.  Schindler, 
Architect.   Courtesy  "Architectural  Record" 
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equipment  really  is  essential  in  these  days.  We  insist 
on  as  much  of  it  as  we  can  afford.  Science  is  continually 
showing  industry  how  to  increase  the  supply  and  lower 
the  cost,  and  industry  through  advertising  passes  on  the 
word  to  us  in  most  engaging  fashion.  So  we  continually 
want  more  of  it,  and  more  people — barring  depressions 
— can  afford  it.  We  shall  be  compelled  in  the  end  to 
adapt  our  homes  to  receive  it.  instead  of  attempting  to 
force  it  into  frames  designed  for  other  days  and  other 
ways  of  life. 

If  an  industrialist  built  his  plant  around  overshot 
water  wheels  and  wooden  machinery,  for  old  times'  sake, 
he  might  crash  the  gates  of  the  garden  magazines,  but 
hardly  the  list  of  one  hundred  representative  stocks.  Be- 
ing a  realist,  at  least  in  business,  he  chooses  the  most 
efficient  machinery  and  houses  it  and  its  operators  in 
the  manner  best  calculated  to  insure  a  maximum  output. 
As  a  result  our  industrial  building  is  the  best  we  do. 

A  home  is  a  plant  for  the  production  of  domestic 
felicity.  It  should  produce  health,  peace,  repose — of 
mind  and  body  both — a  gentle  and  urbane  society,  an 
affectionate  and  harmonious  family  life.  Our  problem 
is  to  build  a  machine  that  will  insure  the  maximum  out- 
put of  these.  Our  enemies  here,  as  in  an  industrial  plant, 
are  waste,  confusion,  inconvenience,  discomfort,  extrava- 
gance. If  our  plan  is  controlled  only  by  its  purpose — 
by  a  vision  of  the  fully  rounded,  contented  life  we  want 
to  lead  within  the  finished  house — our  residential  build- 


ing surely  may  become  as  successful  as  our  industrial. 

F'irst  there  are  the  wastes  of  construction  to  be  elimi- 
nated. Anxiety  neuroses  are  our  worst  afflictions,  and 
mortgage  payments  have  turned  sour  many  a  home. 
We  spend  vast  sums  on  outmoded  materials  and  on  imi- 
tating surfaces  and  techniques  which  once  were  signifi- 
cant but  now  are  mere  affectation.  We  have  a  long  list 
of  materials  and  methods  which  would  cut  building  costs 
in  half  with  improved  quality  and  appearance:  steel,  alu- 
minum, metal  lath,  concrete,  composition  insulation  and 
soon  standardized  wall,  floor  and  roof  units.  All  the 
development  work  so  far  done  along  these  lines  has 
come  to  little  because  plans  have  not  been  made  to 
suit  the  materials:  producers  have  tried  to  adapt  these 
new  materials  to  the  traditional  plan,  and  succeed  only 
in  making  them,  too,  a  sham.  When  we  demand  work- 
able supplies  for  really  modern  residence  construction, 
they  will  come  clicking  into  place. 

What  we  save  on  superfluities  we  can  spend,  if  we  like, 
on  essentials:  a  plan  that  suits  our  needs;  furnishings 
and  equipment  that  will  |)ay  steady  dividends  of  comfort 
and  content.  We  can  save  our  eyesight  with  scientific 
lighting  and  save  our  lungs  with  scientific  ventilation, 
ward  off  colds-in-the-head  with  adequate  humidification 
in  winter,  recruit  our  strength  with  dehumidification  and 
cool  temperatures  in  summer.  Plan  our  wall  openings 
to  admit  all  outdoors  if  we  like,  exclude  it  when  we 
choose.     Arrange  roofs  and  terraces  for  open-air  living, 


^le  products  of  modern  science  and  industry  find  their  proper  setting 
houses  rationally  planned.  George  J.  Adams,  Architect.  Courtesy 
"Architectural  Record" 
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and  trap  all  the  actinic  rays  the  climate  affords,  both 
indoors  and  out.  Provide  space  for  dancing  and  games 
without  wrecking  the  ensemble,  and  insure  absolute  con- 
venience for  reading  or  talk.  Provide  exercise  rooms 
where  our  health-building  equipment  will  invite  use  and 
appear  in  place.  Plan  our  furniture  as  carefully  for  our 
convenience  as  our  automobiles  are  now  planned — many 
a  man  fusses  about  his  driver's  seat  who  does  not  have 
any  chair  as  comfortable  in  his  house.  Arrange  for  as 
much  music  and  pictures  as  we  want  without  a  clutter 
of  awkward  cabinets.  Make  our  rooms  sound-proof 
from  each  other,  and  all  of  them  sound-proof  from  the 
neighbors.  Frustrate  the  love-life  of  germs  and  deny 
dust  a  lurking  place.  Provide  for  cooking,  serving, 
washing  and  cleaning  with  a  minimum  of  effort  in  the 
doing  and  a  maximum  of  satisfaction  in  the  results — and 
so  solve  the  labor  problem  by  lessening  the  need  for  it. 
Above  all,  we  can  simplify.  We  can  eliminate  the  in- 
numerable clashing  patterns,  colors  and  details  with 
which  the  conventional  home  is  now  confused.     Sweep 


out  all  the  jumble  of  useless  accessories,  souvenirs  of 
things  better  forgotten,  irrelevant  odds  and  ends,  in- 
convenient devices  and  meaningless  discomforts.  And 
in  place  of  this  restless  litter  we  can  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  tranquillity  in  which  the  twentieth  century  itself 
will  repair  its  own  ravages  upon  our  nerves. 

There  would  be  in  this  no  sacrifice  of  beauty  or 
charm.  These  we  should  find  in  finely  proportioned 
spaces,  good  woods  and  honest  metals  frankly  used, 
significant  forms,  intelligent  arrangement,  delightful 
colors  and  textures,  works  of  art  effectively  disposed. 
Replacing  the  simulated  beauties  of  other  times  with 
a  more  vital  product  of  our  own,  we  should  rediscover 
the  classic  values  in  simplicity  and  appropriateness. 

We  do  not  think  a  good  motor  car  less  desirable  be- 
cause once  there  were  stage  coaches;  we  should  find  in 
a  truly  modern  house  the  same  beauty  and  luxury  we 
find  in  a  good  motor  car.  It  would  fit  as  gracefully  into 
our  scheme  of  life.  Perhaps  we  should  even  stay  in  it 
as  much  as  we  now  stay  in  our  motor  cars. 


Lake  Maggiore,  by 
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from  October  26  lo  31,  the   second   exhibition    of  fifty   outstanding    advertisements   wa; 
held  at  the  Art  Center,  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Art  Directors  Club.      On  thl^ 


nd  the  following  pages  we  show  eight  of  these  advertisements.      At  the  close  of  the  Ne 


York  showing  the  entire  exhibit 


tour  to  different   parts   of  the 


PADLOCKED 


When  Fire  snaps  a  padlock  on  your  huHnc&s,  you're  up  against 
the  real  thing.  It's  no  longer  something  that  might  happen.  The 
;  done — and  that  settles  it.  :  :  You  know  that  there  are 
staggering  losses  outside  of  the  protection  of  ordinary  fire  insur- 
ance—losses that  you  may  have  to  stand.  : :  Is  it  good  husiness  for 
you  to  leave  your  business  wide  open  to  the  risk  of  a  year's  idle- 
after  a  fire — with  no  income,  no  profits  —  and  with  fixed 
expenses  (contract  salaries,  ta.\c»,  bank  obligations  and  the  like) 
n  ?  :  :  It's  risky  business.  Desperately  ri,sky.  :  :  Why 
1  threat  face  to  face,  courageously  and  sensibly— while 
you  can  do  something  about  it?  Call  the  Hartford  Agent*  i 
Lit  him  show  you  how  Business  Interruption  Insurance  takes  the 
plate  of  business  income — while  your  income  producing  property 
!  It's  the  only  ■ 


idle  because  of  fire. 


HARTFORD    FIRE    lIVStTRAIVCF    C:«. 

rifK    HARTFORIt     ACr.lDEWT    AXIt    i:V»K»l>IUTV    f:<»MP%\^ 


Agency:  Calkins  <5k  Holde 
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Agency:  Lambert  6-  Feasley.      Art  Director:  Albert  M.  Sterlin 
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Agency:  Maxon,  Inc.      Art  Director:  Rocco  Di  Marcc 


STEIN  WA> 


Agency :  N.  W.  Ayer  O-  Son.      Art  Director :  Chas.  T.  Co 
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HERMES     OF     PARIS 


!>    AI•POI^TI^G,    DURING    THE    YEAR     OF    TRIAL    1930,    HIS     NEW    YORK     ESTABLISHMENT 


DEVOTED    TO  CREATIONS    IN    LEATHER  — KNEW   THAT   THERE   WERE    A    SUFFICIENT    NUMBER 


OF    DISTINGUISHED    PEOPLE     IN    AMERICA    TO    WARRANT    SUCH    AN     ENTERPRISE   ...   IT    IS 


GRATIFYING    TO     FIND     THAT     THEY    ARE     MORE     NUMEROUS     THAN     WAS    EVEN 


SUPPOSED,  THESE    MEN    AND    WOMEN   OF    INFORMED   TASTE   WHO   RECOGNIZE   IN   THE 


HERMES     ACCESSORY    THE     CREDENTIAL     INTERNATIONALLY    ACCEPTED,    THE     SEAL 


V^HICH— LIKE   THE    POSSESSION    OF   GOOD    MANNERS— HAS    INESTIMABLE   VALUE. 


HERMES     OF     PARIS,    ONE     EAST     FIFT\. THIRD     STREET,     NEW     YORK 


Agency:  Percival  K,  Frowert  Company.      Art  Director:  MacGregor  Ormiston. 
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Vioktic  Jcs  Boii 


Agency:  Riegel  <S-  Leffingwell.     Art  Director:  Alice  M.  Jones. 
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Clhc  Iiilciiuitioiuil  l^iintiruj  Inl;  ( :otpoialton 

Agency:  The  Blackman  Company.      Art  Director:  Gordon  Aymar. 
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OSHKOSH  TRVNKS 


Agency:  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  (&■  Osborn.  Art  Director :  H.  B.  Stevens. 


ALL    DR€SS€D    UP 


By    AMOS    STOTE,     Paris 


The  impulse  which  seems  to  register  imisl  constantly 
in  the  French  hreast  is  appearance,  personal  and  coni- 
nienial.  If  you  can't  run  to  a  new  dress  you  can  at 
least  put  your  hat  on  jauntily.  If  you  are  a  young  girl 
or  apple  cheeked  old  girl  with  a  push  cart  filled  with 
flowers,  you  arrange  your  display  for  effective  color 
comhinations,  and  when  not  selling  you  make  up  perky 
little  bouquets.  The  market  gardener  works  out  pat- 
terns, designs  and  decorative  effects  with  his  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  grocer  puts  green  leaves,  crisp  and 
sparkling,  around  his  cheeses.  Only  wine  bottles  are 
allowed  to  collect  dust.     That  is  their  decoration. 

So  we  come  to  window  displavs  and  shop  fronts. 
If  you  are  French  and  ambitious,  but  if  you  can't  make 
the  grade  to  the  extent  of  having  a  new  building  de- 
signed to  hold  your  show  windows,  you  try  to  do  the 
next  best  thing  and  plaster  on  a  new  front.  If  you 
can't  cover  the  whole  front,  you  go  as  far  as  you  can. 
The  ancient  stone  of  upper  stories  may  be  crumbling. 
The  centuries  of  their  age  may  be  written  deep  in  lines  and 
turrows  and  worn  carvings.  But  never  mind,  you  order 
a   black   marble   dress    for    vour    ground    floor    frontage 


and  lei  the  upper  stories  continue  to  siiow  their  scars 
and  bruises.  Or  perhaps  you  prefer  chromium  steel  or 
a  glass  front  of  strange  opaque  tints. 

Paris  has  gone  in  seriously  for  frivolous  store  fronts. 
It  has  taken  up  eccentric  shapes  in  show  windows,  en- 
trances, wrought  iron  gates,  weird  signs,  dramatic  light- 
ing effects  and  color  schemes  and  the  use  of  original 
material  for  window  dressing.  True  to  Paris  tradition, 
while  the  invasion  of  the  modern  store  front  is  every- 
where evident,  imitation  is  not  evident.  Paris  fronts, 
ihe  new  ones  and  most  of  the  old.  are  creations.  Not 
all  of  them  are  what  one  could  wish,  but  individuality 
is  expressed  in  a  daring  and  positive  manner,  even  if 
sometimes  not  too  happily. 

One  interesting  and  probably  unexpected  result  of  this 
growth  of  the  modern  front  is  that  you  will  occasionally 
find  such  an  effort  paying  great  tribute  to  some  rich, 
dignified  old  neighbor  who  has  done  nothing  but  sit 
still  and  let  the  other  fellow  do  the  work.  The  contrast 
thus  established  brings  as  much  attention  value  to  the 
old  front  as  it  does  to  the  new.  Of  course,  this  situation 
is  rare,   for  the   reason   that  so  many   Paris  stores  were 
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not  originally  designed  for  that  purpose,  and  of  those 
which  were,  only  a  few  can  claim  that  degree  of  perfec- 
tion which  makes  their  charm  enduring  and  their  visi- 
bility active. 

While  new  buildings  have  been  going  up  in  Paris  at 
a  record  breaking  rate,  they  will  be,  for  years  to  come, 
only  a  fractional  part  of  the  city's  retail  merchandising 
establishments.  Thousands  of  premises  now  devoted  to 
the  housing  of  grocers,  clothiers,  shoe  stores,  butciier 
shops  and  all  kinds  of  retail  trading  houses  were  once 
private  homes  and  apartments. 

Even  those  little  shops  which  were  built  into  the  vast 
residences  of  the  great  nobles  and  high  aristocrats  were 
not  designed  so  much  for  the  service  of  the  shopkeeper  as 
they  were  for  a  means  of  revenue  for  the  noble,  and 
also  to  keep  the  common  people  at  a  distance.  To  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  vulgar  eyes  peering  into  their 
salons,  the  ground  floor  frontages  of  these  wonderful 
old  palaces  were  given  over  to  tiny  shops  which  were, 
and  are,  little  larger  than  good  sized  booths.  These 
despised  but  useful  traders  and  craftsmen  had  their  low 
ceilinged  shops,  with  small  and  low  framed  entrance 
doors  on  either  side  of  the  high  arched  portals  through 
which  the  grand  seigneur's  coach  came  clattering  into 
the  courtyard    which    was   surrounded   by   his   residence. 
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At  the  back  of  the  shop  would  be  a  little  winding  stair- 
way leading  to  even  lower  ceilinged  and  smaller  rooms 
above,  where  the  shopkeeper,  his  wife  and  his  family 
lived  as  best  they  could.  You  can  still  see  these  shops 
all  over  the  older  parts  of  Paris.  You  can  see  the  low, 
oval  or  arched  or  square  windows  of  the  living  quarters 
above  tliem,  while  the  high  windows  of  the  other  stories 
indicate  where  the  proud  aristocrat  held  forth. 

Many  of  these  are  the  shops  which  are  now  being 
given  gay  new  frontage  and  smart,  modern,  sometimes 
fantastic  interior  decorations  and  fittings.  The  little 
stairways  at  the  back  may  remain,  but  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  rooms  above  are  used  for  business  pur- 
poses. Times  have  changed.  Positions  are  reversed.  The 
descendent  of  the  poor,  down-trodden  shopkeeper  who 
was  squeezed  between  commerce  and  nobility  drives  to 
his  villa  or  fashionable  apartment  while  the  offspring  of 
the  grand  seigneur  struggles  to  maintain  some  semblance 
of  the  faded  glories  of  his  ancestors,  and  wonders  if  he 
can  afford  meat  twice  in  one  week.  But  the  old  and  won- 
derful residences  of  the  center  of  Paris  are  going.  Up- 
stairs and  down  the  commerce  of  the  city  is  taking  pos- 
session. 

These  are  the  places  where  you  are  most  likely  to  find 
the  modern  shops  with  their  very  modern  fronts.  Not 
content  with  just  changing  the  shape  and  character  of 
the  front,  considerable  thought  and  ingenuity  has  been 
given  to  the  display  of  names  and  products.  Raised 
letter  signs  are  popular  in  Paris.  In  some  instances  each 
letter  is  cut  out  of  stainless  steel  and  the  name  achieved 
by  standing  the  letters  in  a  row  on  a  base  of  the  same 
material  and  fastening  them  there  so  that  they  are  in  ■ 
bold  relief,  apparently  on  their  hind  legs.  Other  signs  ■ 
are  held  away  from  the  flat  surface  of  the  face  of  the 
building,  with  electric  lights  concealed  behind  them,  so 


■ 

—1 

1 

m 

A-TvINnC. 

that  at  night  the  letters  become  silhouettes,  black  against 
a  background  of  light.  Letters  of  very  modern  design 
are  often  used,  and  are  painted  in  brilliant  lacquer  colors. 
As  the  modern  shop  fronts  of  Paris  are  constructed 
at  the  expense  of  the  tenant,  it  is  surprising  to  notice 
the  extravagant  use  of  costly  materials  and  skilled  wmk 
manship  which  go  into  many  of  them.  The  architectural 
|)laiis  must  also  be  a  considerable  item.  Actually,  the 
Paris  merchant  knows  what  he  is  about.  Not  only  are 
long  term  leases  the  rule  here,  but  it  is  standard  prac- 
tice for  a  tenant,  in  giving  up  a  place,  to  sell  his  lease 
and  to  charge  a  very  liberal  price  for  any  improvements 
he   has   installed.      However,    the   giving    up   of   a    retail 


location  is  comparatively  rare  in  Paris.  The  value  of 
being  long  established  in  a  certain  district  is  a  proved 
thing.  Merchants  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  stay  put. 
While  there  is  a  noticeable  trend  of  the  smart,  new 
shops  toward  the  Faubourg  Saint  Honore  district,  these 
iiusinesses  are  chiefly  those  which  have  been  established 
since  the  war.  The  famous  old  centers  and  streets  which 
are  known  the  world  over  will  hold  their  prestige  for  a 
ioiiL'  lime.  There  is  little  fear  of  the  shopping  area  of 
Paris  clianging,  as  it  has  periodically  done  in  .New  York. 
So  the  retailer  spends  money  for  a  new  front  in  the 
belief  tliat  he  will  hand  the  business  on  to  his  son  and 
his  son's  son.     Large  families  are  not  popular. 
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TWO   DISPLAYS   IN   TH€  MOD€RN  MANN€R 


Abovs  :  Paper  cut-ouU  aga.nst  a  black  background  make  a  dramatic  display  (or  Nicon 
Below:  Coca-Cola  departs  from  its  customary  realism  in  this  effective  display. 
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2rNo  author  could  have  written 
such  a  book  as  "Mise  en  Page" 
were  he  unable  to  produce  it  as  well. 
A.  Tolmer  is  also  the  printer.  The 
book  thoroughout  is  printed  in  offset, 
n  blue  and  black.  And  it  contains, 
n  the  form  of  inserts,  the  most  excit- 
ng  and  unusual  methods  of  reproduc- 
tion. There  is  first  a  flower  tinsel  pic- 
ture, on  a  background  of  rough  hand- 
made Chinese  paper  (see  upper  right 
page  fifty-one  I .  Printed  in  two  col- 
ors of  ink,  five  colors  of  tinsel  cut- 
outs have  been  applied.  We  turn  a 
few  pages  to  find  another  insert  on 
oiled  striped  paper  with  gold  ink  and 
screen  stencil  printing  applied. 


Book  Review: 

IThis  is  a  review  of  "Mise  en  Page," 
a  new  book  on  layout,  written  and 
printed  by  A.  Tolmer,  of  Paris,  and 
distributed  in  this  country  by  William 
Edwin  Rudge.  "Mise  en  Page"  is  en- 
thusiasm run  wild — without  hindrance 
or  restraint.  Flash  through  its  pages. 
Raw  and  brilliant  colors  leap  at  you. 
Bits  of  gold  and  silver  foil  catch  and 
brilliantly  reflect  the  light.  But  it  is 
the  very  gusto  of  this  book  that  is  its 
chief  virtue.  Were  it  more  restrained, 
it  would  be  less  valuable  to  art  direc- 
tors, artists  and  photographers. 


3  Further  on,  still,  there  is  an  over- 
whelming combination  of  silver 
ink  printing,  varnished  colors,  with 
embossing;  the  picture  being  com- 
pleted by  a  halftone  cut-out  pasted  on 
its  surface.  Next  there  is  a  job  of 
embossing  on  heavy  silver  paper  with 
screen  stencil  work  in  seven  colore 
applied.  The  text  of  this  book  sparkle- 
with  unusual  suggestions  and  extraor 
dinary  allusions  just  as  the  illustra 
tions  sparkle  with  brilliant  coloi> 
The  vigorous  staccato  paragraphs  gi\i 
a  new  slant  on  the  subject  of  layoui 
and  mass  arrangement.  To  quott 
from  Monsieur  Tolmer: 


"Mise  en  Page" 

4  "Like  skating  or  walking  the 
tightrope,  the  art  of  layout  is  an 
art  (if  balance.  ...  A  picture  must  cry 
aloud.  A  picture  reaches  the  public 
mind  even  more  swiftly  and  directly 
than  words.  .  .  .  The  art  of  layout 
nowadays  owes  its  strength  to  its  free 
use  of  processes.  From  photographic 
apparatus,  scissors,  a  bottle  of  India 
ink,  a  gum-pot,  combined  with  the 
hand  of  the  designer  and  an  unpreju- 
diced eye,  a  composition  can  be 
evolved  and  a  novel  idea  expressed  by 
>imple  means. 


5  "The  message  of  advertising  is  in- 
effective unless  the  manner  of  pre- 
senting it  to  the  public  has  a  quality 
of  surprise  and  appeal.  For  that  rea- 
son the  art  of  layout  must  perpetuallv 
change  its  mode  of  surprising  and  ap- 
pealing. The  last  word  in  publicity 
belongs  to  layout.  It  is  by  variety  in 
layout  that  our  formula  appear  fresh ; 
and  it  is  only  the  apparently  novel 
formula  that  catches  the  public,  holds 
its  attention,  compels  it  to  examine 
its  requirements  and  its  likings,  and 
induces  it  to  do  things  which  would 
never  otherwise  have  occurred  to  it." 


6       As  a  practical  illustration  of  re- 
productive cleverness.  "Mise  en 
i  Page"   is    a   tour    de    force    that    has 
.  scarcely  been  equalled.   I  have  already 
[said   that   it   is   the   extremity   of   the 
i  bizarre   and    that    that    is    its    virtue. 
iSomewhere  between  the  layouts  of  to- 
I  day  and  the  designs  shown  in  this  book 
lies  the  new  note  that  advertising  must 
strike  in  its  development.     "Mise  en 
Page"  takes  us  forcefully  to  extremes, 
but  when  we  return  we  are  freshened. 
Our  work  will  not  be  stale  and  musty 
if  we  are  inspired   as  this  book   de- 
serves.   Price,  $12.50.~-Paul  Johnston. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


TO     THIS    ISSUE 


Guslav  Jensen:  His  designs  are  noted  for 
their  simplicity  and  his  letters  are  as  im- 
aginative as  his  decoration.  His  contribu- 
tions to  art  in  industry  extend  from  letter- 
lieads  and  labels  to  kitchen  sinks — with  in- 
numerable packages,  booklets  and  bottles  in 
between.  At  present  one  of  his  designs — 
a  cigarette  box  in  black  and  silver — is  being 
shown  at  the  exhibition  of  contemporary  in- 
dustrial design  held  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 

• 

Roy  Sheldon.  Egmont  Arens:  Both  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  Calkins  and  Holden  and 
regular  contributors  to  Advertising  Art;;. 


IT  alter  Doriiin  Teagtie:  Architect,  designer 
and  crusading  modern.  He  writes  as  forcibly 
as  he  designs,  and  his  previous  articles  in 
Advertising  Arts  have  been  widely  reprinted 
and  discussed.  He  has  designed  cameras 
bottles,  radios,  furniture,  store  interiors  and 
exteriors,  gas  boilers  and  now  a  school  build- 
ing. Simplification  is  his  credo.  "Sim- 
plify," he  says.  "'We  can  eliminate  the  innu- 
merable clashing  patterns,  colors  and  details 
with  which  the  conventional  home  is  now- 
confused.  And  in  place  of  this  restless  litter 
we  can  create  an  atmosphere  of  tranquillity 
in  which  the  twentieth  century  itself  will  re- 
|)air  its  own  ravages  upon  our  nerves." 


Amos  Stole:  Advertising  Arts'  alert  Paris 
correspondent.  Besides  his  articles  on  lead- 
ing French  artists — Erickson,  Cassandre.  Jean 
Carlu  and  others  which  have  already  ap- 
peared in  these  pages — Mr.  Stote  reports  new 
and  interesting  developments  in  industry  and 
the  graphic  arts  on  the  continent. 


Ahholl  Kimball:  Member  of  the  firm  of 
Lyddon.  Hanford  ii.  Kimball  and  one  of  the 
most  active  workers  in  the  art  in  industry 
movement.  His  most  memorable  contribu- 
tion was  last  year's  exhibition  of  foreign 
photography  which  he  gathered  from  the 
countries  of  Europe — including  Russia.  The 
exhibit  is  now  traveling  throughout  the 
United   States. 


Art  Directors  Club  of  Neic  York:  On  pages 
41  to  44  of  this  issue  we  reproduce  eight  of 
the  "fifty  outstanding  advertisements"  re- 
centlv  on  exhibition  at  the  Art  Center.  The 
advertisements  were  selected  with  special  re- 
gard for  layout,  typography,  art  and  the 
work  of  the  art  director.  While  we  could 
only  reproduce  eight,  because  of  the  limita- 
tions of  space,  the  entire  fifty  are  a  notable 
group.  Starting  November  1,  the  complete 
exhibit  has  been  sent  on  a  tour  of  the  country. 
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•  Geared  for  extraordinary  service,  Cantinc  facilities  are  unequalled.   .    .    . 

Distributors  carry  stoch  papers  for  immediate  deliveries,  and  special  makiii^ 
orders  can,  in  etiier^ency,  he  finished  within  ^S  hours. 

MPROVEMENTS  WITH   SaFETY 


Notwith^anding  their  much  reduced  prices,  you  are  getting  higher  quality  than  ever  in 
Cantine's  Coated  Papers — better  body,  better  finish,  better  color.  You  must  have  noticed  it. 
G^  Yet  these  are  not  new  papers.  They  are  the  same  standard  Cantine  grades  as  before.  C[  They  result 
in  better  printing,  not  only  because  they  are  better  papers  but  because,  from  long  experience, 
you  know  what  they  are  and  how  to  handle  them.  Not  an  experiment,  they  are  safe  to  use 
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Colored  Drawing  Inks. 
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ADVERTISING 


ARTS 


Will  prove  of  inestimable  value.  First,  as 
a  record  of  the  best  contemporary  design 
in  advertising  and  printed  literature,  in 
packages  and  products,  in  displays.  Sec- 
ond, as  an  authoritative  reference  for  new 
trends  and  practical  ideas. 

For  the  small  sum  of  $3  00  you  get  6  bi- 
monthly issues  of  Advertising  Arts  Supple- 
ment together  with  26  bi-weekly  issues  of 
Advertising  &  Selling.  Simply  tear  this  ad 
out,  write  your  name  and  address  on  the 
margin,  or  attach  to  your  letterhead  and 
mail  Enclose  check  or  pay  upon  receipt 
of  our  bill  Then  you  can  start  your  per- 
sonal file  of  Advertising  Arts  at  once. 
Advertising  &  Selling,  9  E.  38th,  New  York 
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CREATING  a  modern 
package  calls  foran 
experienced  knowledge 
of  package  styling  in  all 
its  varied  phases.  Fair- 
child  has  a  record  of  35 
years  as  outstanding 
merchandise  costume 
stylists.  An  extensive 
capacity  for  exhaustive 
research  is  backed  by  an 
efficient  art  staff  devoting 
all  its  talent  to  the  cre- 
ation of  nev/  or  redesign- 
ing of  old  packages. 
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sales.  What  has  been  done  for 
others  can  be  accomplished  for 
you.  Write  E.  E.  Foirchild  Corp., 
Studio  A,  200  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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BOOKS 


The  following  books  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Robbins  Publications  Book  Service,  9  East 
38th  Street,  New  York.  Books  cannot  be 
sent  on  approval. 


CONTEMPORARY    ART    APPLIED    TO 

THE  STORE  AND  ITS  DISPLAY 
By  Frederick  Kiesler 

Proving  that  modern  art  is  indispensable  in 
business  today  and  showing  how  to  use  it,  this 
book  is  a  valuable  reference  for  every  retail 
merchant,  manufacturer,  display  artist,  de- 
signer and  constructor.  Dealing  with  the 
basic  factors  in  modern  art,  the  author  dis- 
cusses fantastic  department  stores  spiraling 
down  around  a  single  axis  and  supporting 
column,  and  other  architectural  designs.  He 
analyzes  display  and  store  fronts  with  their 
psycho-strategy,  vortical  entrances,  theatrical 
manipulations  and  lights.  Those  who  have 
been  startled  by  the  windows  of  Saks-Fifth 
Avenue  can  discover  more  ideas  per  page  than 
they  can  in  a  month  of  promenading  on  Fifth 
Avenue.     Profusely  illustrated.     Price,  $7.50, 


LAYOUT  IN  ADVERTISING 

By  W.  A    Dwiggins 

As  a  desk  manual  outlining  methods  for  at- 
tacking layout  problems,  this  book  is  valuable 
to  all  visualizers  and  copywriters — both  ex- 
perienced and  embryonic.  Avoiding  fixed 
formulae,  Mr.  Dwiggins  draws  his  own  illus- 
trations instead  of  using  advertisements  ac- 
tually existing. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  layout 
apparatus — paper,  type,  lettering,  ornament 
and  pictures.  In  the  second  part,  the  author 
discusses  the  use  of  these  materials  for  space, 
direct  and  position  advertising,  packages  and 
stationery.     Price.  $7.50. 
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AN     OUNCE     OF 

PREVENTION 

SAVES     TIME     AND 

YOUR    MONEY! 


DEFORE  the  smallest  |ob  goes  to  the 
Federal  Composing  Room  it  is  planned  ex- 
actly and  completely  in  the  minds  ot  one 
or  more  skilled  typographers,  then  marked 
up  to  be  set. 

When  It  goes  in  type,  it  is  right  the  first  time. 
This  lowers  the  cost  of  our  production,  and 
of  your  printing,  and  enables  us  to  furnish 
you  better-looking  work  in  less  time. 

Similarly,  our  50  presses  insure  you  the  right 
one  with  never  a  delay.  And  our  large 
volume  of  steady  work  (59  leading  maga- 
zines) keeps  our  overhead  low  and  helps 
us  further  to  offer  you  better  service  for  less 
money.  For  your  own  sake,  why  not  in- 
vestigate ifi^ 

Write  or  call— 


FEDERAL  PRINTING   COMPANY 


A      Division      of      United      Business      Publishers,      Inc. 

TELEPHONE       PENNSYLVANIA       6-4240 

239  WEST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Here  is  a  striking,  practical  and 
economical  paper  stock  for  catalog 
and  booklet  covers,  brochures, 
posters,  portfolios,  menus,  and 
many  other  uses  where  attractive- 
ness, durability,  and  moderate  cost 
are  deciding  Factors 
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Scarcity  Value 


.AVE  you  ever  tried  to  buy  a  copy  of  The  New  Yorker  in 
Chicago  or  Detroit — or  elsewhere — after  12  o'clock  on 
Saturday  ? 

If  you  have,  you  are  one  of  a  great  many  thousands  of 
people  who  have  heard  newsdealers  say,  "I  can't  get  enough 
New  Yorkers  to  supply  the  demand." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  more  than  20,000  voluntary  new 
subscriptions  have  come  floating  in  over  the  transom  since 
January  1st? 
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and  then  there's  this 
to  be  thankful  For 


Clap  hands  for  the  greatest  good  that  has  grown  out  of 
two  years  of  hard  and  fast  thinking  about  how  to  brighten 
up  dejected  sales  curves.  We've  turned  back  again  to 
that  inevitable  first  line  in  the  business  primer:  "Sales 
are  made  for  profit.'" 

"Shoot  the  works"  merchandising  is  out.  "Aim  for  the 
bull's  eye"  selling  is  in.  Markets  are  being  chosen  with 
discrimination  and  care  .  .  .  and  an  eye  to  profit.  To  be 
profitable,  they  must  be  compact  .  .  .  contain  a  sufficiently 
large  group  of  consumers  able  to  buy  .  .  .  whose  living 
standards  make  them  tvant  to  buy  .  .  .  and  who  can  be 
economically  reached  and  sold. 

Such  a  market  is  the  Indianapolis  Radius.  Upward  of 
two  million  consumers  ...  92  per  cent  native  born 
white  .  .  .  with  a  high  general  level  of  living  standards  .  .  . 
with  no  extreme  variations  in  purchasing  power  .  .  .  make 
this  a  sales  area  that  exactly  meets  today's  requirements 
for  profitable  selling.  Especially  since  it  can  be  inten- 
sively cultivate  for  only  one  economical  advertising  cost. 
For  here,  The  News  .  .  .  family  buying  guide  for  three 
generations  .  .  .  does  your  advertising  job  .  .  .  ALONE. 
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EVERYBODY'S 
BUSINESS 

Res.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

FLOYD    W.    PARSONS 


Trends  to  What  and  Where 


1  /TOST  of  our  progress  has  been 
\t  made  at  the  cost  of  monetary 
-»-i-  panics,  business  depressions 
nd  their  accompanying  woes.  The 
jrrent  industrial  slump  has  given  us 
isdom,  care  and  caution.  For  sev- 
al  years  to  come  our  mistakes  will 
e  less  serious  and  not  so  frequent. 
Adversity  always  has  its  uses,  espe- 
ally  in  times  when  people  have  for- 
iken  the  fundamental  virtues  and  per- 
itted  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  the 
Jtiniistic  dreams  of  childhood.  Al- 
ough  eventually  we  will  again  listen 
the  siren  call  of  new  follies,  those 
at  once  brought  us  distress  and  dis- 
)pointment  will  fail  to  win  our  atten- 
>n  a  second  time. 

Ill  the  early  nineties  bimetallism 
lined  public  support  in  the  United 
ates  and  five  years  of  industrial 
agnation  was  the  price  we  paid  for 
;r  mistake.  Each  revival  of  this  same 
•ctrine  is  now  given  a  cold  shoulder. 


The  government  took  over  the  rail- 
roads in  1918  and  made  such  a  mess  of 
the  job  of  running  them  that  any  pro- 
posal advocating  government  owner- 
ship of  the  nation's  transportation  sys- 
tem now  meets  with  overwhelming  op- 
position. 

In  1920  business  men  were  caught 
with  enormous  inventories  at  high 
prices.  This  lesson  was  taken  to  heart 
so  thoroughly  that  inventory  problems 
have  not  been  at  all  common  since 
then. 

We  have  also  discovered  that  there 
is  great  danger  in  trying  to  fix  the 
prices  of  certain  basic  commodities; 
that  a  capital  tax  may  foster  a  sense- 
less boom  in  prices,  and  under  reverse 
conditions  may  send  values  to  unjusti- 
fied low  levels;  that  the  unrestricted 
lending  of  funds  in  the  call-money 
market  is  attended  by  serious  evils; 
that  investment  trusts  of  the  type  now 
in  existence,  instead  of  being  stabiliz- 


ers in  a  time  of  panic,  are  actually  de- 
structive of  values;  and  that  our  pres- 
ent anti-trust  laws,  though  serving  to 
protect  us  from  unfair  monopolies,  are 
breeders  of  overproduction. 

.As  we  start  on  our  new  climb  up- 
ward from  the  bottom  of  today's  de- 
pression we  have  clearly  in  mind  a 
number  of  definite  ideas  respecting 
chain  banking,  installment  selling,  the 
use  of  automatic  machines  and  devices, 
a  shorter  working  day  or  working 
week,  the  economic  value  of  leisure, 
the  advantages  of  mass  vacations,  the 
extravagance  of  government,  the  al- 
most unbearable  burden  of  taxation 
upon  real  estate,  and  the  unfairness  to 
the  railroads  of  a  national  plan  that 
offers  substantially  free  highways  and 
free  waterways  to  competitors  of  the 
railroad  systems,  which  latter  are  ac- 
tually compelled  to  contribute  to  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  these 
highways  and  canals. 

We  now  approach  itrofounil  cio- 
nomic  changes  of  a  highly  constructive 
nature.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
will  not  again  grow  careless,  chase 
rainbows,  and  support  the  forces  of 
crazy  speculation  and  destructive  in- 
flation. But  it  is  unthinkable  that  the 
United  States  will  fail  to  benefit  from 
its  recent  miseries. 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ago  the 
business  body  was  suffering  from  a 
dozen  ailments  and  should  have  been 
put  to  bed  at  once.  But  our  blind  op- 
timists decided  to  keep  the  patient  on 
his  feet  by  administering  artificial 
stimulants.  Only  such  truths  as  made 
pleasant  reading  were  ever  published. 

Now  the  situation  is  different.  Busi- 
ness is  showing  a  determination  to  face 
the  naked  facts.  Powerful  trends  are 
becoming  more  clearly  outlined.  Leg- 
islators will  endeavor  to  prevent  the 
machinery  of  Wall  Street  and  the 
Stock  Exchange  from  being  used  sel- 
fishly and  destructively  by  gambling 
groups.  Steps  will  be  taken  to  guard 
against  a  repetition  of  the  evils  of 
1929  when  a  large  part  of  the  avail- 
able capital  of  the  nation  was  with- 
drawn from  useful  work  and  employed 
as  brokers'  loans.  People  at  that  time 
who  wished  to  develop  a  new  business 
or  build  a  home  found  themselves  un- 
able to  borrow  money  except  at  extor- 
tionate rates  because  of  the  competition 
of  gamblers  in  the  stocks  of  the  vari- 
ous companies  which  their  activities 
would  have  benefited. 

The  belief  that  nothing  can  be  done 

to  curb  speculation  without  interfering 

[Continued  on  page  69] 
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Advertising  in  Good  Housekeeping  is  not 
just  advertising  to  women.  It  is  advertising  in 
the  one  magazine  which  women  themselves 
have  said  they  not  only  read  more  regularly 
than  any  other  magazine — but  prefer  to  all 
other  magazines.* 


*The  results  of  a  nation  wide  study  conducted  by  42 
leading  advertising  agencies  among  56,91 1  ivomen 
in  121  cities — probably  the  most  comprehensive,  the 
most  impartial  and  the  most  accurate  analysis  ever 
made  of  the  comparative  power  of  magazines  to  pene- 
trate and  influence  the  feminine  mind. 


GOOD    HOUSEKEEPING 
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Twenty  Years  of  Progress  for 
The  Wests  Largest  Daily! 


1931 


n223.523 


Government  Statement  of  Average  Circu- 
lation— Six  Months  ending  Sept.  30,  1931. 


'T^HIS   month   The   Los   An- 
■*■    geles    Evening    Herald    is 
twenty  years  old. 

Starting  as  an  evening  paper  on 
November  2,  1911,  its  first  issue  had 
a  distribution  of  less  than  35,000 
copies. 

The  growth  of  The  Evening  Herald 
from  this  modest  beginning  to  its 
present  tremendous  circulation  of 
223,523  has  been  steady  and  consis- 
tent. 

Each  five-year  period  has  shown  a 
definite  and  uninterrupted  increase 
until  today  it  stands  unchallenged  as 
the  largest  daily  newspaper  in  the 
entire  west,  both  in  circulation  and 
in  volume  of  advertising. 


Growth  of  The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  in  20  years. 


Any  Schedule  Designed  to  Cover  Los  Angeles  Should  Begin  With  The 


L.OS    iA^NCEL-ES 


EVEN  I NG  HERALD 


National  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit 

HERBERT  W.  MOLONEY      JOHN    H.    LEDERER  RAY   MILLER 

342   Madison   Ave.  326    West     Madison  General  Motors  Bldg. 


San    Francisco 

A.  J.  NORRIS  HILL 

Call    Bldg 
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Sometimes  for  general  office  use  good  business  de- 
mands a  lesser  priced  paper*  than  Crane's  Bond. 
Surely  a  house  that  has  been  making  line  paper  for 
130  years  is  best  fitted  to  meet  this  need. 

*C nine's  Japanese  Linen  is  a  Jine  business  paper.  Its  pf-ice  is  in  the 
range  of  the  average  high  grade  papers  but  its  quality  is  in  the  Crane 
tradition  of  distinction  and  integrity. 

CRAIVE     &     CO.,     live.     DALTOIV,     MASSACHUSETTS 


CRANE'S 
JAPANESE   LINE 
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Where  is  '^ichi^an^. 


rpo  THE  MAN  with  something  to  sell,  the  State  of  Michigan  is  not 
simply  a  political  division  within  a  boundary  line  marked  upon  a 
map.  It  is  a  territory  where  people  with  buying  power  dwell!  Approxi- 
mately 4,8-l-5,000  people  live  within  the  boundaries  of  Michigan.  These 
people,  grouped  into  1,184,000  families,  constitute  the  living  State  of 
Michigan.  Where  can  these  people  be  found?  .  .  .  Almost  half  of  them, 
actually  about  2,300,000  in  number,  or  47.80%,  live  in  the  Detroit  trading 
area!  .  .  .  1,700,000  within  the  city's  limits!  ...  A  careful  independent 
analysis  of  the  circulation  of  The  Detroit  News  demonstrates  that  this 
one  paper  reaches  71%  of  the  Detroit  homes  having  an  income  of  $3,000 
or  more.  With  the  largest  circulation  in  Detroit,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  it  is  actually  delivered  by  hand  into  Detroit  homes !  ...  If 
you  want  to  sell  anything  in  Michigan,  advertising  in  The  Detroit  News 
will  provide  you  with  the  most  powerful  and  immediate  approach  to 
the  buying  power  of  this  state. 

The  Detroit  News 


'lew  York  Office: 

■  A.  Klein,  Inc.,  50  East  42nd  St. 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


-delivered    in   Detroit 


Chicago  Office: 
E.  Lutz,  180  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
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THE  DEFINITE  LEADERSHIP  of  American  Ma-  give  deserved  recognition  to  progressive  solutions  < 

chinist  in  these  and  other  important  advertising  the  ever-present  obsolescence  problem;  the  contini 

classifications  is  a  corollary  of  its  editorial  standing,  ous  field-work  of  a  well-rounded  editorial  staff,  di 

covering  and  presenting  each  week  material  of  in 

The    Inventory    of   Metal-Working    Equipment,    first  mediate  value  to  its  readers — all  these  are  indicativ 

conducted  in  1925  and  repeated  in  1930;  the  Re-  of  the  publishing  standards  maintained  by  Americc 

plac   n      t  Pol'  y   A    a  d         tabi'  hed   '     1931    to  Ma  h'   ■  t  du  '    j    t    ffty  fou    yea  s  of  s       cc 
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That  this  progressiveness  is  appreciated  by  the  metal- 
working  industry  is  unmistakably  evidenced  by  the 
exceptional  volume  of  correspondence  between  its 
readers  and  its  editors;  by  the  often-expressed  read- 
ing preferences  of  executives  and  engineers  in  its 
field;  by  the  type  of  men  who  voluntarily  contribute 
to  its  editorial  pages-  by   its   volume   of  circulation 
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This  interest  and  confidence,  built  up  through  years  of 
painstaking  service,  provide  an  invaluable  sponsor- 
ship to  American  Machinist  advertisers.  1 932  prom- 
ises to  be  a  year  when  deserved  leadership  will 
become  more  firmly  established  than  ever  before. 
Present  conditions  suggest  a  policy  of  concentration 
for  greatest   effectiveness   in   advertising 
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MONTE  CARLO  •  CANNES  •  MAJORCA  •  AZORES  •  NEW  YORK 

^l/ta/te  WINTER  uork  hrr  you,  -  a^^ S'aVe  ntxruey  -  ovt,  TAa, 

ARISTOCRAT    CRUISES    fo 

BRIGHT  AFRICA  •  SAHARA  •  RIVIERA  •  CORSICA 


2 

ONE-MONTH 

CRUISES 

sailing^ 

FEBRUARY  12 

and 
MARCH  18 


BRILLIANT    LAND    CRUISES    on    the    BARBARY    COAST  .  .  .  SUPERB    ROADS    and    HOTELS 


WHERE  CAN  YOU  MAKE  $16.50  A  DAY  GO  FARTHER  THAN 

to  shed  winter  from  you  like  a  snowy  cloak  at 
Pier  57  on  February  I2  or  March  i8  and  head 
across  the  bland  Gulf  Stream  for  the  Canaries, 
Casablanca,  Gibraltar,  and  Algiers?  After  a 
glimpse  of  Paris-in-Africa,  the  famous  French 
Liner  Paris  (the  aristocrat  of  the  seas)  will 
take  you  on  to  Naples,  then  to  Napoleon's  birth- 
place at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica — then  up  to  Monte 
Carlo,  Cannes,  Marseilles— each  day  ashore  an 
inexpressible  coloured  moving-picture,  with  sound 
and  smell  and  taste  and  overtone  to  fix  it  in 
your  mind  forever— each  day  afloat  a  lullaby 
directed  by  consummately  skillful  seagoing  hosts. 
Your  cabin  will  be  typical  of  cushioned  French 
Line  comfort;  you'll  eat  as  if  you  were  touring 
the  greatest  restaurants  of  France  (with  what- 
ever American  dishes  you  like  best  whenever 
you  want  them);  you'll  explore  vintages  that  have 
long  tantalized  you;  your  odd  moments  will  be 
diverted  by  a  program  of  well-bred  gayety 
typical  of  the  French  Line's  genius  for  making  you 
enjoy  their  cruise  more  than  you  ever  enjoyed 
another  anywhere.  From  Marseilles  you'll  either 


sail  direct  home  by  Majorca,  Gibraltar  and  the 
Azores — or  by  train  to  Paris  and  Havre  and  the 
lie  de  FrancCy  as  you  prefer.  The  Paris,  on  her 
first  Mediterranean  Cruises,  proposes  to  take  a 
company  of  nice  people  who  know  best  how  to 
defeat  winter — who  have  the  smart  world's  curi- 
osity about  North  Africa  and  Cannes  and  Ma- 
jorca— who  cherish  gayety  and  detest  organized 
whoopee — and  who  (like  most  nice  people)  know 
how  to  make  each  dollar  buy  its  utmost  luxury. 
Old  General  Depression  will  not  be  allowed  up 
the  gangplank;  these  cruises  are  planned  to  make 
Time  (which  all  the  economists  say  is  the  cure) 
really  ^0  to  work  for  you! 
FRENCH    LINE,    19  STATE  STREET,    NEW  YORK. 


FIRST 
COME 
BEST 
BOOKED! 
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Agency  Sells  Better 
after  a  Single  Day 


Experienced  appliance 
salesman  forms  agency, 
finds  selling  harder,  dis- 
covers key  in  one-day  sell- 
ing course  at  Westport 
• 

Quite  the 

most  popular  thing  in   my 

bag  today  is  a  rapid-fire  sales  course 
begun  and  finished  in  a  single  day  at 
Westport.  For  example: 
One  partner  in  a  31-man  agency 
writes,  "Blank  and  I  believe  that  we 
got  our  money's  worth  during  our 
day  with  you." 

A  man  who  was  a  name  in  advertis- 
ing before  most  of  us  broke  in  writes, 
"I  think  we  shall  get  considerable 
value  out  of  what  you  have  so  far 
given  us.  .  .  .  You  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  I  am  plugging  right 
along  at  this  thing  and  intend  before 
I  get  through  to  see  what's  in  it  and 
to  use  what's  in  it  for  the  advantage 
of  our  company." 

A  younger  one  writes,  "That  day  in 
Westport  started  me  right." 
These  are  typical  of  what  they  write 
the  moment  they  get  home.     Now 
jump  ahead  to  "49  days  after." 

One  man  (name  on  request)  report- 
ed by  a  prominent  newspaper  pub- 
lishing organization  as  having  "a 
long  and  varied  experience  in  the 
advertising  business" — but  as  hav- 
ing an  agency  of  his  own  for  less 
than  four  years — wrote  four  days 
after  his  visit  here,  "It  is  rather  dif- 
ficult to  express  my  appreciation  .  .  . 
but  I  must  say  that  no  doubts  re- 
main. It  will  take  months  before  we 
are  able  to  begin  to  get  full  value 
from  your  course,  but  the  under- 
standing ...  is  already  worth  more 
than  we  paid." 

Nine  days  later,  however,  he  already 
had  results:  "I  think  that  this  one 
thing  alone  made  it  possible  for  us, 
since  last  writing  you,  to  land  an  ac- 
count that  promises  a  nice  future." 
Another  ten  days  and  he  writes 
again,  "I  don't  believe  I  told  you 
how  really  enthusiastic  we  all  are 

Send  this  Coupon  NOW 


about  your  Sales  Plan.  .  .  .  My  uncle 
as  well  (he's  a  cold-blooded  invest- 
ment banker — how  cold  they  are 
these  days!)  thinks  it's  the  greatest 
thing  he's  ever  seen." 
Sixteen  days  more,  and  comes  this, 
"The  account  is  the  one  I  men- 
tioned ...  in  which  your  methods 
were  of  great  assistance  in  selling. 
They  have  signed  a  contract  and 
will  approve  a  schedule  that  will 
net  us  more,  frankly,  than  any  ac- 
count we  have  ever  handled.  The 
advertising   will   break  Oct.   31st." 

49  days  from  the  day  we  met  to  actu- 
al appearance  of  a  new,  bigger,  bet- 
ter account.  Four  years  with  an  out- 
standing office  systems  house  as  a 
senior  salesman  and  advertising  de- 
partment head — two  years  in  other 
agencies — several  years  heading  his 
own,  he  is  now  'anxiously  awaiting 
the  time  .  .  .  that  he  can  come  back 
for  another  shot.' 

I  quote  him  by  permission,  his  let- 
ter saying,  "I  certainly  would  be 
glad  to  help  in  any  way  possible  to 
get  more  people  to  use  the  benefits 
of  your  service.  Our  enthusiasm  is 
all  the  more  marked  because  of  the 
doubts  that  assailed  me  before  I  ar- 
rived at  Westport.  You  can  under- 
stand that  we  had  no  money  to  waste 
and  I  was  determined  to  hang  onto 
that  check  until  I  had  plenty  of 
proof  that  it  was  going  to  be  worth 
while." 

Now  a  bit  of  "inside"  on  his  last  re- 
mark. My  stock  proposal  is  that  the 
agency  bring  its  check  but  keep  it  in 
its  pocket  until  the  middle  of  the 
morning,  then  either  hand  it  over  or 
take  a  train  back  to  town  with  no  ob- 


ligation. I've  never  lost  a  check  on 
this  deal,  never  even  had  to  ask  for 
line,  but  this  man  had  it  more  on  his 
mind  than  I.  At  exactly  10.52  a.m. 
lie  stopped  me,  jumped  up,  ran  to  his 
c  oat,  pulled  out  the  check  and  forked 
it  over.  Which  can  be  taken  to  mean 
that  any  doubts  you  may  have  won't 
last  long  after  you  get  here. 

The  smallest  agency  that  has  taken 
this  one-day  course  has  four  people: 
the  largest,  over  a  hundred.  The  two 
oldest  go  nearly  ten  years  back  of  the 
day  when  there  became  an  A. A. A. A. 
for  them  to  join:  the  youngest 
branched  out  from  a  retail  service 
hardly  a  year  ago.  It  seems  to  bear 
out  what  one  Detroit  agency  head 
wrote,  "Ellis  dope  ...  is  designed 
not  for  any  one  given  agency  set-up 
but  for  every  agency  set-up." 

I  can't  attempt  to  itemize  this  one- 
day  curriculum,  because  it  is  varied 
to  meet  the  needs  of  every  outfit  that 
comes  here.  But  I  have  a  bulletin, 
S.  B.  21,  that  supplies  the  detail.  Use 
the  coupon  if  you  want  one,  free. 

My  general  observation  is  that  too 
many  agencies  are  trying  to  get  ac- 
counts on  the  strength  of  "merchan- 
dising ideas"  at  a  time  when  good, 
sound  advertisers  are  not  to  be 
drawn  offside  by  bright  suggestions 
that  might  be  experimented  with  in 
easier  times.  Too  few  agencies  are 
selling  themselves,  or  getting  even  a 
smattering  of  credit  for  what  the}- 
are. 

"Idea  selling"  just  isn't  clicking 
today  the  way  it  did.  My  speedy 
course  leads  quite  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  will  come  as  a  shock 
if  you've  never  thought  much  of 
"I-selling"  as  against  "you-selling." 
But  the  day  is  long  enough  to  let  me 
switch  you  over  and  start  you  on  a 
smoother  and  much  less  beaten 
track. 

It  is  not  a  confession  of  weakness  to 
send  the  coupon,  nor  even  to  change 
a  condition  before  it  becomes  acute. 


FREE 


vhich  has  brought  new  speed  to 
yours,   free.     Send   the  coupon. 


Lynn  W.  Ellis,  3  Thomas  Rd.,  Westport,  Conn. 

l]  Send  free  description  of  your  one-day  agency  sales  course. 
n  Send  Bulletin  S.  B.  1  describing  your  10-day  selling  course. 
□   Send  special  recommendation  for  our 

agency.      We    bill   amount    indicated  $ 


Name    Title 

Agency    

St.  &  No.  

Cilv  StaK 
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Four  Tests  that  Talk  a 


4  times  this  summer,  Bristol-Myers  happened  to  run  duplicate 
ads  in  Liberty  and  other  weeklies.  4  times  the  Liberty  ad 
stopped  more  men  and  women  per  dollar  cost  than  its  du- 
plicates in  other  weeklies  . . .  stopped  up  to  182  %  more  persons. 


If  you  think  of  copy  first  and  media  second,  these 
4  exhibits  may  shock  you. 

In  each  exhibit  the  ads  are  alike.  Save  that 
they  ran  in  different  magazines. 

Yet  that  difference  showed  . .  . 

1.  A  difference  of  35  per  cent  in  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Ipana  ad,  top  left . . . 

2.  A  difference  of  40  to  173  per  cent  in  the  effective- 
ness of  the  first  Ingram's  Shaving  Cream  ad,  top  right. 

3.  A  difference  of  36  to  182  per  cent  in  die  effecnve- 
ness  of  the  second  Ingram's  Shaving  Cream  ad,  bot- 
tom left .  .  . 

4.  A  difference  of  25  per  cent  in  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Sal  Hepatica  ad,  bottom  right . . . 

And  in  every  case  —  4  times  in  a  row — that 
margin  of  greater  effectiveness  was  given  by 
Liberty,  America's  best  read  weekly. 

How  The  Facts  Were  Found 

Last  July  and  August,  Dr.  George  Gallup  of 
Northwestern  University,  and  his  staff  of  in- 
vestigators, called  on  15,000  homes. 

Wherever  they  found  a  current  copy  of  one 
of  the  4  mass  weeklies — in  6  cities,  for  6  con- 
secutive issues — they  leafed  through  the  maga- 
zine with  the  reader,  checking  every  editorial 
item  that  had  been  (a)  seen  or  (b)  read. 

Because  this  method  of  magazine  evaluation 
was  the  first  attempt  to  hurdle  editorial  judg- 
ments, circulation  volume  or  circulation  policies 
—  being  a  tabulation  of  what  readers  aaually  see 
and  read  —  the  Association  of  National  Adver- 
tisers officially  observed  the  work  in  3  out  of  the 
6  cities  visited. 

The  findings  in  each  of  the  6  cities  agree 


substantially  with  the  4  Bristol-Myers  results.  A 
summary  shows  that,  unit-for-unit  of  circulation, 
the  average  page  ad  in  Liberty  was  seen  and 
remembered  by: 

23%  more  persons  than  in  Weekly  "X" 
112%  more  persons  than  in  Weekly  "Y" 

48  %  more  persons  than  in  Weekly  "Z" 

And  Liberty's  Post- Depression  cost  —  down 
with  commodity  prices,  35  %  since  1926 — 
makes  this  greater  effectiveness  available  with 
larger  schedules,  at  no  greater  expense. 

Why  Ads  MUST  Do  Better  in  Liberty 

Ads  were  found  more  successful  in  Liberty  too 
often  to  be  an  accident.  And  it  couldn't  have 
been  a  question  of  bulk  . . .  others  of  the  maga- 
zines ran  fewer  pages  than  Liberty  during  many 
of  these  summer  test  weeks. 

There  are  3  definite  reasons  why  ads  MUST 
do  better  in  Liberty: 

1.  Liberty  is  the  big  Post- War  weekly  ...  the  only 
weekly  built  to  order  to  fit  the  changed  mental  habits 
and  cultural  tastes  of  the  people.  It  selects  its  famous 
authors  and  artists  for  their  ability  to  hit  dramati- 
cally concisely,  simply,  in  tune  with  the  times  which 
are  as  different  from  Pre-War  days  as  Ford  is  from 
Gandhi. 

2.  This  fast-paced  editorial  matter  is  offered  in  a  fast- 
paced  mechanical  make-up:  Compact  page  size.  Every 
story  complete  in  consecutive  pages.  Every  ad  next 
to  live  matter,  not  buried  among  hidden  runovers. 

Liberty. . . 
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3.  Desirability  of  this  new  publishing  formula  is 
proved  by  more  men  and  women  asking  for"Liberty" 
every  week  than  any  other  magazine  in  America. 
Liberty  needs  no  expensive  subscription  activities  to 
get  circulation ...  99  per  cent  of  its  circulation  is  copy- 
by-copy  purchase  .  .  .When  99  per  cent  of  your  ads 
enter  homes  which  bought  that  issue  to  read  it  right 
away  ...  is  it  any  wonder  that  you  get  greater  value 
than  when  only  15%,  perhaps,  enter  with  the  same 
welcome  ? 

W^rite  For  The  Gallup  Report 

Many  of  the  country's  leading  business  ex- 
ecutives have  already  seen  full  details  of  the  6 


Gallup  tests.  Entire  merchandising  and  adver- 
tising departments  have  had  group  meetings  to 
discuss  them.  Tradition-free  Treasurers,  Presi- 
dents and  General  Managers,  primarily  con- 
cerned with  new  routes  to  profits,  have  taken 
sudden  interest  in  their  advertising  plans,  acted 
with  dollars-and-cents  contracts  on  these  First 
Facts  in  the  sea  of  advertising  sentimentalities 
and  generalities. 

You,  too,  are  invited  to  write  for  your  copy. 
It  will  be  presented  by  a  Liberty  representative. 
Address  Liberty,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 
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IN  a  month  wheat  prices  have  made 
a  gain  of  50  per  cent.    In  the  same 
period   the   price   of  corn   has   ad- 
vanced 30  per  cent,  the  price  of  oats 
25  per  cent  and  the  price  of  cotton  25 
per  cent. 

Missouri  and  Kansas  alone  have  been 
enriched  more  than  60  milHon  dollars 
by  these  increases  in  the  value  of  farm 
products.  The  seven  states  of  which 
Kansas  City  is  the  agricultural  capital 
— Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Okla- 
homa, Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Colorado — 
have  added  150  million  dollars  to  their 
wealth  as  a  result  of  improved  prices 
in  farm  commodities. 

National  advertisers  who  are  making 
Kansas  City  the  pivotal  point  of  their 
campaigns  are  simply  harmonizing 
their  sales  effort  with  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  nation's  buying  power.  They  are 
striking  where  they  know  their  money 
will  yield  the  quickest  and  best  returns. 

The  sources  of  Kansas  City's  wealth 
are  from  the  soil.  They  are  vital  and 
basic.  They  are  the  things  that  sustain 
human  life  and  they  are  less  subject  to 
whim  and  caprice  than  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  so-called  industrial  cities. 
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MILLION 
DOLLARS 


Still  another  attraction  of  the  Kansas 
City  market  is  the  thorough  and  eco- 
nomical circulation  coverage  of  The 
Kansas  City  Star.  The  Star  (daily) 
has  more  subscribers  in  Great  Kansas 
City  than  there  are  families,  and  in 
combination  with  The  Weekly  Star 
(agricultural)  reaches  more  than  one 
out  of  every  two  families  in  all  of  Kan- 
sas and  Missouri,  excluding  only  the 
city  of  St.  Louis. 

Tlie  Kansas  City  Star's  advertising 
rate  per  1,000  copies  is  the  lowest  in 
America. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR. 

EVENING  .  291,905      MORNING  -  289-577      SUNDAY  -  306,682      WEEKLY  STAR  -  491,489 
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A  Ringside  Seat  for  Your  Advertising 

Advertising  has  a  ringside  seat  when  it  appears  in  BARRON'S, 
The  National  Financial  Weekly.  Here's  the  reason.  It  appears  along- 
side the  most  carefully-read  news  columns  in  America  •  .  •  news 
which  is  read  for  "dollars  and  cents"  reasons.  In  fact,  this  news 
is  so  vital  that  some  of  these  readers  have  copies  sent  regularly  to 
several  diflferent  addresses,  so  that  they  never  will  be  out-of-touch 
with  financial  news. 

Here  is  an  important  group  of  people  of  wealth  and  buying  power 
—  a  large  part  of  the  "higher-than-average"  incomes  of  America. 
If  you  have  something  to  sell  to  the  quality  market  —  here  is  a 
ringside  seat  for  your  advertising.  Here  is  a  weekly  national  circu- 
lation of  specific  richness  —  a  circulation  where  money  circulates. 

Barron'§ 

I'lie  J\'ationaI  Fintinvinl  W^eeMy 
44  Bi>o»d   Street  -M  IVew  York   City 
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When  You  Knock  Your  Competitor, 
You  Knock  Advertising! 

Maybe  It  Doesn't  Matter;  We  Think  It  Does 


AN    EDITORIAL 


THERE  is  getting  abroad  in  the  land  the  feeling  that 
Advertising  is — 
1.  A  great  waste. 
2.  A  great  joke. 
Let  us  cite  just  two  incidents: 

.  The  Waste. 

25,000  people  in  the  last  two  years  have  subscribed  to 
Consumers'  Research,  Inc.,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  shed  piti- 
5SS  light  on  the  values  offered  in  today's  marketplace, 
luch  of  this  "light"  illumines  the  advertiser  as  something 
f  a  liar.  On  October  28th  this  publication  contained  an 
rticle  descriptive  of  the  work  of  Consumers'  Research. 
he  reader  response  to  that  article  has  been  greater  than 
lat  of  anything  we  have  published  since  our  war  on  paid 
■stimonials.  Vilien  there  are  so  many  sceptics  among 
Jvertising  men  themselves,  what  are  we  to  judge  of  the 
?gree  of  scepticism  of  the  general  public? 

The  Joke. 

The  first  issue  of 
illyhoo  came   out 

August.   The  ma- 

r  aim  of  that  pub- 

ation    is    to    bur- 

-que  advertising; 
theory,  that 

ople  will  pay  for 

eing  advertising 
llded.  We  are  in- 
i  r  m  e  d  by  Bally- 
"  o  '  f     publishers 


that  in  less  than  four  months  its  circulation  has  increased 
1000%.  It  now  claims  a  total  of  1,600,000,  distributed 
nationally — only  20%  of  it  is  in  New  York  City. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves — the  people  are  not  all  boobs. 
You  may  not  worry  when  a  few  thousand  are  capable 
of  getting  seriously  interested  in  the  weight  of  the  stones 
in  the  bottom  of  the  apple  barrel.  But  what  do  you  say 
when  a  few  millions  will  pay  to  see  jokester  Anthony 
translate  high-priced  pages  into  a  coarse  and  disrespectful 
horse-laugh? 

Once  before  advertising  got  a  bit  too  intimate  with  Bun- 
combe. Recall  the  Patent  Medicine  Era?  How  much  of 
a  force  would  advertising  have  come  to  be  with  the  Amer- 
ican public  if  it  had  kept  on  up  that  alley?  We  believe 
that  the  profession  is  too  smart  to  risk  again  the  danger 
of  associating  itself  too  intimately  with  the  pseudo-scien- 
tific, the  quack,  the  downright  misleading,  the  ridiculous. 
Running  Buncombea  close  second  as  a  confidence-sapper 
is  the  current  wave 
of  advertising  that 
knocks  competitors. 
Publication  copy 
censors  are  throw- 
ing up  their  hands 
at  the  enormity  of 
today's  task  of  rec- 
onciling competing 
claims.  Just  how 
much  is  that  con- 
tributing to  the  loss 
of  confidence  in — 
nav,    even    mild 
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friendliness    for — advertising? 

Is  it  too  broad,  too  "professional" 
a  point  of  view  to  expect  of  the  adver- 
tiser, that  he  censor  his  own  advertise- 
ment on  the  basis  of  maintaining  pub- 
lic confidence  in  all  advertising?  Or 
is  the  advertiser's  only  answer  a  hard- 
boiled  "Whaddaya  think  /  care  about 
>  our  dear  'profession,'  so  long  as  I 
sell  my  goods?" 

During  the  heated  Firestone-mail 
order  house  fracas  last  summer,  Fire- 
stone claimed  that  he  was  selling  more 
tires  as  a  result  of  the  controversy. 
Wliy  didn't  you  keep  it  up,  Mr.  Fire- 
stone? And  on  the  side  why  didn't 
you  pick  a  fight  with  Goodyear,  if 
fights  are  so  profitable? 

Lucky  Strike  bellowed  "HARSH  IR- 
RITANTS!" and  passed  Camel.  Camel 
struck  back,  politely.  Lucky  bellowed 
again,  and  again.  Sales  rose.  Chester- 
field and  Old  Gold  began  to  discuss 
the  purity  of  their  tobaccos.  Has  one 
of  the  Big  Four  run  a  cigarette  adver- 
tisement in  the  last  year  that  has  not 
been  dictated  by  the  belligerent  Hill? 
Sales  rose,  but  has  anyone  noticed  that 
for  four  months  cigarette  sales  have 
not  risen  but  fallen,  decidedly?     Even 


a  .S47  million  a  year  four-cornered 
fight  apparently  can  not  hold  them. 

Lately  the  coffees  have  begun  to 
snap  and  snarl,  casting  slurs  upon  one 
another's  "freshness."  All  to  get  vol- 
ume away  from  the  great  A  &  P,  whose 
advertising  meanwhile  is  some  of  the 
cleanest  and  most  constructive  we 
know.  Has  anyone  any  very  grave 
doubt  that  A  &  P  will  hold  its  su- 
premacy ? 

And  so  on  through  the  toothpastes, 
soaps,  mouthwashes,  oils,  anti-freeze 
mixtures.  Does  "knocking"  pay?  One 
knocks — and  sells;  another  refrains 
from  knocking  and  sells.  The  point 
can  be  argued  indefinitely. 

■JYI EANWHILE  the  rather  reasonable 
■'-"  impression  is  gaining  ground 
that  the  American  people  do  not  care  a 
Hannah  Cook  about  the  private  quar- 
rels of  advertisers;  that  they  are  get- 
ting a  severe  pain  over  the  expensively 
staged  dog-fights  which  they  are  begin- 
ning to  have  a  sneaking  suspicion  they 
and  they  alone  are  paying  for. 

This  may  not  be  a  "profession," 
gentlemen.  Then  again  it  may  not  be 
a  brawl. 


— and  Now  Concerning  Copy: 
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ERCULES 
took  over 
t  h  e  Au- 
gean garage  job 
with  no  more  good- 
will than  followed 
Gerard  Lambert  in- 
to the  Gillette  situa- 
tion. Those  who 
know  h  i  m  simply 
want  him  to  suc- 
ceed. To  a  larger 
following  he  is  the  Wonder  Boy,  ad- 
mired, envied,  accorded  the  highest 
known  yap  praise:  "He  took  a  chance 
and  got  away  with  it."  The  gallery 
who  saw  him  put  halitosis  on  the 
tongue  of  a  nation  believe  simply  that 
halitosis  alone  made  much  money  for 
wintergreen  oil  and  alcohol-water,  and 
that  therefore  Mr.  Lambert  is  damn- 
smart,  and  so  now  "would  Mr.  Lam- 
bert please  pull  another  rabbit  out  of 
a  hat  in  full  view  of  the  audience? 
Will  their  beloved  champion  please 
do  his  stuff  just  once  more,  says  the 
crowd — so  we  can  cheer?" 

No  doubt  of  Mr.  Lambert's  damn- 
smartness  or  of  his  ability.    He  knows 


he's  got  good-will  behind  him.  He 
knows  it  so  well  that  one  of  his  early 
gestures  is  the  new  "good-will"  razor 
— a  naive  and  audacious  little  Goldi- 
locks to  skip  prettily  out  of  a  house 
where  nothing  but  domestic  ruckus  had 
been  heard  by  the  neighbors  for 
months.  Mr.  Lambert  knows  that 
there  is  an  army  of  advertising  folks 
throughout  America  who  are  insisting 
that  he  succeed. 

For  ever  since  halitosis,  every  other 
advertising  agent  but  Mr.  Lambert's 
(late)  own  has  had  the  Great  Halitosis 
Victory  flung  in  its  teeth  by  petulant 
moon-baying  clients.  "What  we  want 
is  another  halitosis!"  cries  the  manu- 
facturer of  tooth  paste,  belly-wash, 
pianos,  automatic  cigar-lighters.  "Look 
at  what  Lambert  did,"  cries  the  maker 
of  blankets,  bunion-packs,  banjo- 
strings  and  bird-seed — "look — and  do 
likewise — or  we'll  switch  our  ac- 
count!" If  for  a  moment  the  chorus 
lagged,  bankers  interested  in,  or  envi- 
ous of,  the  healthy  condition  of  Lister- 
ine  shares  would  call  in  manufacturers 
to  whom  they  had  loaned  money,  and 
to    those    earnest    manufacturers    the 


bankers  would  apply  a  good  hot  mus- 
tard -  poultice  with  the  Listerine 
Prowess  story  on  it  in  'letters  of  fire. 
When  these  seared  manufacturers 
finally  got  within  screaming  distance 
of  their  own  advertising  people  they 
ordered  up  "A  double  of  Listerine!"' 
And  so  the  advertising  gentry,  long- 
suffering  under  the  treatment,  advises 
Mr.  Lambert  to  succeed  at  Gillette — 
or  fas  Eddie  Cantor  said)   else! 

Now  Mr.  Lambert  is  no  alchemist, 
as  he  would  be  the  first  to  concede. 
Halitosis  was  not  (as  the  world  does 
not  know)  a  numbered  club  in  a 
matched  bag  of  tricks.  Halitosis  was 
a  prayer,  a  shot  in  the  dark,  a  piece  of 
chance  trial  copy  that  happened  to 
work.  (Other  Listerine  copy  ideas 
have  worked  much  better  since  Hal. 
but  the  average  agency-razzing  adver- 
tiser doesn't  want  to  know  about 
them.)  Mr.  Lambert's  real  genius  in 
building  Listerine  lay  in  (1)  getting  a 
lot  of  different  kinds  of  test  advertise- 
ments, (2)  liberally  testing  each,  (3) 
recognizing  the  hot  one,  (4)  sticking 
to  it  and  compounding  it  with  courage 
and  coin. 

It  seems  likely  therefore  (if  we  may 
make  it   our   business  to   guess  what 
Mr.  Lambert  is  going  to  do  with  hisV 
that  the  method  of  his  moves  will  be 
undramatic,  simple,  sane.     He'll  make 
test   advertisements.      On   lots   of  no 
tions.     They   will  be  simple,  easy  tc 
read,  longish.     They  will  pretty  cer 
tainly     be     diverting    to     advertising 
people.     One  of  the  notions  may  stick 
a  hypo  into  sales,  Mr.  Lambert  hopes 
All  of  them  together   (he  spends  gen 
erously)   can  do  sales  no  harm.    Bui 
what  a  field-day  the  advertising  boyi 
and   girls    will   have   trying  to  guess 
which    piece    of    copy    Mr.    Lamber 
thinks  may  be  the  nuttiest,  and  whicl 
the  darling  old  double-crossing  publii 
will    suddenly    clutch    to    its    bosom 
And  what   a   headache   Mr.    Lamber 
will  receive  if  he  finds  the  public  tirec 
of  the  Listerine  devices  in  advertising 
The  free  show  is  already  on : 
A  wife  (and  pretty  slatternly  in  he 
nightie  she  is)  leans  over  the  touselei 
60-screen   face  of  her   sleeping  lord 
"Can    that    beard   mean   that   he  ha 
ceased  to  care?'' 

(Madam,  that  beard  simply  mean 
that  he  cares  more  for  the  face  yoi 
love  to  touch  than  he  does  for  shavinj 
a  second  time  with  a  punko  blade.) 

A    mother    looks    over    her    son' 

shoulder   (the  youth  has  a  retouchei 

beard  that  looks  like  a  currant  bun. 

[Continued  on  page  6i 
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What  the  British  Election 
Means  to  American  Business 


//  England  Goes  In  for  High  Tariffs 


CHARLES    W.    STOKES,    London 


[NSIGNIFICANT.  that  little  group 
of  islands  off  the  northwest  coast 
of  Europe.  Outmoded,  decadent, 
'oor  salesmen,  rotten  advertisers. 
)nce  a  proud,  imperial  race — but 
ow  licked,  definitely  relegated  to 
econd  or  third  place  by  mightier  and 
lore  aggressive  producers,  sellers 
nd  financiers — now  off  the  gold 
tandard  in  self-confessed  bankruptcy! 
\et  the  entire  world — excepting, 
erhaps.  U.S.S.R.— heaved  a  sigh  of 
eiief  when  it  opened  its  morning 
apers  of  October  28  and  read  what 
ad  happened  the  day  before.  Para- 
oxically,  so  tangled  are  our  interna- 
nnal  gears  now,  full  half  of  those 
igh-heavers  will  probably  be  ad- 
Jrsely  affected. 
Two  days  after  the  election  the 
aily  newspapers  of  London  showed 
eater  advertising  linage,  which  was 
K)Ut  as  quickly  as  the  optimists 
luld  get  it  in.  These  newspapers 
so  went  suddenly  small-town,  play- 
g  up  any  otherwise  obscure  news 
■ni  that  suggested,  however  remotely, 


that  a  boom  was  coming.  It  made  one 
recall  the  old  days  in  the  West  when 
any  visiting  fireman  who  "predicted  a 
great  future"  for  So-and-So  was  sure 
of  a  big  story  in  the  local  paper. 

"Buy  British!"  Every  billboard, 
every  newspaper,  shrieks  it.  "Eat 
More  Fish — Caught  by  British  Fisher- 
men!" "Buy  a  British  Car!" — and 
haply  Sir  Herbert  Austin,  whose  firm 
has  just  paid  a  100^  J  dividend,  says 
he  did  it  only  because  "safeguard- 
ing duties"  shut  out  the  majority  of 
imported  cars.  "Don't  travel  abroad 
— spend  your  money  at  home!" 
said  Philip  Snowden  in  a  radio  broad- 
cast; and  Cook's  have  laid  off  800 
men.  But  "Use  a  British  ship,  and 
cruise  with  a  clear  conscience!"  re- 
plies a  shipping  company  which 
runs  winter  cruises.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  in  the  near  future  the  Em- 
pire Marketing  Board  will  launch  a 
gigantic  "Buy  British!"  poster  week, 
to  which  every  billboard  owner  in 
Britain  will  donate  free  space.  One 
railway  company  has  already  donated 


4000  such   free  sites   for  the  posters. 

But  how  long  will  such  a  fine  frenzv 
last? 

Remember  that  England  imports, 
roughly,  nearly  twice  what  she  ex- 
ports. ^  Of  those  imports,  a  large  pro- 
jiortion  consists  of  foodstuffs,  of 
which  a  big  percentage  will  continue 
to  be  imported  whether  England  be- 
comes a  tariff  country  or  not.  The 
price  of  those  foodstuffs  raises  itself 
automatically  while  England  is  off  the 
gold  standard;  in  fact,  little  Den- 
mark, England's  principal  source  of 
bacon  and  butter,  made  haste  to  go 
off  the  gold  standard  too.  Higher 
costs  of  living,  higher  rates  of  taxa- 
tion, but  lower  rates  of  wages  com- 
prise the  problem  that  now  faces  the 
British  people. 

They  hope  by  a  tariff  to  shut  out 
all  the  imports  they  can,  and  so  de- 
crease unemployment,  which  in  turn 
will  reduce  taxation.  But  when,  as  at 
pre.sent  constituted  under  the  emer- 
gency budget  of  September,  a  salary- 
earner  at  S250  a  month  pays  about 
$20  in  income  tax,  it  requires  lots  of 
patriotism  to  "spend  more  and  in- 
crease trade."  The  man  at  $500  a 
month,  if  it  interests  you,  pays  about 
$69  monthly  income  tax,  and  he  at 
SLOOO  about  .$200.  All  three,  if  they 
believe  that  a  tariff  will  ultimately 
remove  part  of  that  incubus,  are  going 
to  work  very  hard  for  that  tariff.  So 
is  the  poor  unemployed  chap  who  in 
his  millions  voted  for  a  continuance 
in  his  dole-cut  instead  of  against  the 
National  government  which  had  made 
it. 

In  the  reelected  National  party, 
with  its  majority  of  554  to  58,  470  are 
Conservatives  —  avowed  and  profes- 
sional tariff  men.  Premier  MacDon- 
ald,  although  a  lifelong  anti-tariff 
man,  said  in  his  electoral  address: 

"The  government  is  pledged  to  get 
to  grips  with  this  all-important  ques- 
tion of  balancing  our  trade.  It  will 
be  prepared  to  apply  any  remedy 
which  it  believes  to  be  effective." 

In  1930,  Britain  imported  and  ex- 
ported as  follows: 


To   and   from   the  Imports  Exports 

United  Stales     .  ^  £153,610.000  £28.716.000 
British     Empire 

Countries     304.142.000  248,103.000 

Rest   of  world     .  587,088,000  293,733,000 


£1.044,840,000  £570,552,000 


The   L'nited   States,   you   note,   sent 
[Continued  on  page  54] 
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In  Sharper  Focus    III 


This  Man  Resor 


"Little  Is  Knoivn  About  Him' 


GEORGE    H.    ALLEN 


STANLEY  RESOR,  per 
se,  is  a  remarkable  man. 
This  platitude,  of 
course,  can  be  taken  for 
granted  when  you  consider 
that  he  is  the  active  head  of 
the  largest  international  ad- 
vertising organization,  hav- 
ing branch  offices  ranging 
from  Sydney,  Australia  .  .  . 
to  Port  Elizabeth,  South 
Africa. 

But  his  singular  quality, 
the  one  which  pigeonholes 
him  as  an  enigma  and  im- 
mediately accelerates  in- 
terest, is  that  except  to  a  few 
close  friends  so  little  is 
known  about  him.  President 
of  a  firm  whose  purpose  is 
the  publicizing  of  industries 
and  their  products,  yet  him- 
self he  has  submerged  with 
complete  success.  He  is  an 
excellent  example  of  a  man 
who  has  not  won  his  position 
through  social  activity,  or 
through  having  "personality 
plus." 

A  fig  for  sycophancy — a 
banana  for  adulation  —  a 
lemon  for  acclaim. 

Resor's  stand  is  dictated 
partly  through  the  per- 
verseness  of  one  who  just 
naturally  doesn't  take  any- 
thing for  granted;  partly  be- 
cause of  his  sincere  enthusi- 
asm; and  partly  for  his  abomination 
of  the  pusillanimous. 

Resor  is  a  Cincinnatian  who  comes 
to  advertising  by  way  of  selling  soaps 
and  shipping  steel  tool  dies  for  a 
machine  factory.  This  Lochinvar  liber- 
tarian riding  in  from  the  middle  West 
gives  the  advertising  profession  a 
saline  touch.  That  he  is  successful  is 
known.  And  if  you  took  the  trouble 
to  ask  him,  he  probably  (under  pres- 
sure) would  admit  it.  Only  he  would 
ask:  "What  of  it?" 

He  plays  golf,  but  rather  terribly; 
lives  in  Greenwich  and  commutes  in 
the   club   car;    always   wears   a    little 


Head  of  J.  Waller  Thompson  Company 
He  was  a  smart  young  lad   (as  the  older  men  will 
point  out)   but  he  never  quite  formed  the  habit  of 
slapping    you    on    the    back    and    telling   you    that 
you  were   one. 


flower  or  sprig  of  some  sort  in  the  lapel 
of  his  coat;  detests  blanc  mange — be- 
cause to  him  it  looks  like  it  sounds; 
gets  ideas  while  shaving  in  the  morn- 
ing; hates  conferences,  although  he 
knows  they  are  necessary. 

A  striking  face,  etched  finely  sensi- 
tive. His  gaze  across  his  desk  at  you 
while  not  stern  is  contemplative.  A 
contrast  to  his  piercing  eyes  made  to 
smile  half  hidden  by  knitted  eyebrows 
that  extol  a  certain  air  of  dignity,  a  dig- 
nity that  wears  well. 

He  is  over  six  feet  one  and  weighs 
175  pounds.  His  shoulders  are  broad 
and    he    carries    himself    easily.     He 


ducks  around  the  office  with 
amazing  speed.  When  he 
shakes  hands,  he  grasps 
firmly;  this  and  the  fact  that 
he  speaks  quietly,  with  a  nice 
give-and-take  hesitation 
(offering  you  every  possibil- 
ity to  state  your  case)  are 
Resorisrns.  They  are  not 
pseudo;  there  is  no  attempt 
at  spellbinding. 

He  has  the  poise — not  the 
pose — of  a  successful  busi- 
ness man.  One  word,  meticu- 
lous, describes  him  perfectly. 
In  speech,  in  dress,  in  man- 
ner. 

He  harmonizes  his  dress: 
black  shoes,  light  grey  socks, 
a  medium  grey  suit  with  a 
white  shirt,  and  a  maroon 
tie.  His  ties  seem  to  sparkle 
While  reading,  he  wears 
tortoise-shell  glasses  with  a 
high  silver  bridge  and  the 
sombre  note  is  struck  in  th« 
long,  flowing,  black  ribbor 
hanging  therefrom.  At  al 
other  times  he  wears  delicate 
rimless  glasses. 

Loves  poached  eggs  anc 
bacon;  and  will  take  twi 
helpings  of  home-made  ici 
cream  because  they  wen 
prohibited  once.  He  is  some 
thing  of  a  gourmet.  0 
France,  he  says  its  cuisine  i 
the  best  in  the  world.  Bii 
what  he  cannot  understand  is  how  th 
21  miles  between  that  country  an^ 
England  can  make  such  a  differencf 
But  the  best  dinner  he  ever  ate  was  i 
the  Union  Pacific  restaurant  at  the  we; 
gate  of  Yellowstone  park,  after  th 
meals  in  Concession  hotels  in  the  pari 
The  Cloud  Club,  high  in  the  Chry 
ler  spire,  is  his  favorite  restaurant,  bi 
he  eats  a  great  deal  in  the  executiv 
dining  room,  an  exact  replica  of  an  ol 
Colonial  kitchen.  It  has  a  15-fo( 
brick  fireplace,  real  old  hearth  brooii 
and  swinging  kettle  irons.  One  eai 
out  of  authentic  pottery  or  pewter  o 
an  antique  maple  table  and  enjoys  tli 
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sight  of  a  collection  of  antique  bottles 
(Resor's  pride)   from  where  one  sits. 

He  smokes  cigars,  not  more  than 
three  a  day;  very  few  cigarettes  and 
about  a  pipeful  of  tobacco.  He  is  still 
in  search  of  the  ideal  cigar. 

Reads  the  Times,  the  Post,  and  the 
World-Telegram.  Covers  everything 
but  the  sport  page.  Enjoys  the  theater 
but  doesn't  overdo  it.  About  four 
times  in  a  winter  is  his  limit.  "Berkeley 
Square,"  incidentally,  made  a  distinct 
impression  upon  him. 

His  home  in  Greenwich  is  English. 
It  houses  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
antique  American  furniture  in  the 
country.  To  say  that  Resor  loves  the 
open  woods  and  fields  is  not  trite — 
simply  true.  From  the  past  winter  on 
he  has  decided  to  stay  up  there  all  dur- 
ing the  year.  He  likes  getting  out  in 
the  garden,  putting  on  a  windbreaker 
and  pruning  the  shrubs  and  trees.  He 
has  recently  purchased  a  ranch  in 
Wyoming,  where  he  goes  for  six  weeks 
of  real  enjoyment. 

Born  52  years  ago  of  a  family  who 
manufactured  kitchen  stoves  (they 
named  one  of  them  after  the  Monitor 
during  the  Civil  War) ,  he  has  what  the 
star  chamber  nominators  call  a  "good" 
background.  A  Yale  man,  he  tutored 
in  Latin  during  his  undergraduate 
days.  He  was  also  keenly  interested 
in  economics  and  expected  to  go  into 
manufacturing,  but  instead  went  to 
work  in  the  Central  Trust  &  Safe  De- 
posit Bank  in  Cincinnati  at  $5  a  week. 
He  was  greatly  influenced  at  that  time 
by  an  old  German  occupying  the  cage 
next  to  his  who  was  a  fiend  for  accu- 
racy. A  year  later  he  went  to  work  in 
a  machine  tool  factory,  starting  as  a 
shipping  clerk.  In  the  summers  he 
mounted  stoves,  sold  books  from  door 
to  door  and  distributed  job  lots  of  soap. 

The  machine  business,  he  then  de- 
cided, was  too  technical  and  foreign  to 
him,  so  he  and  his  brother  Walter  went 
with  the  Procter  &  Collier  Agency  in 
Cincinnati.  He  was  there  five  years 
and  didn't  even  have  a  desk — but  this 
was  his  foundation  for  advertising. 

'THEN  Raymond  of  J.  Walter 
-*-  Thompson  picked  the  Resors  out  to 
open  a  Cincinnati  branch.  This  they 
did  and  "worked  like  dogs"  for  four 
years.  The  reward?  Walter  took  charge 
3f  the  Boston  office,  and  Stanley  was 
srought  to  New  York.  Dusting  off  his 
lesk,  sharpening  his  pencil  to  the  hair, 
le  settled  down  to  hard  work,  taking 
[Continued  on  page  57] 


Our  Peeled  Eye  Dept. 
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HAT  company  makes  45,- 
000  sales  a  minute?  Give  up? 
The    Bell    Telephone    System, 


silh 


2^°  The  packers  and  W  ashington  are 
still  fussing  about  that  Consent  De- 
cree. A  final  decision  is  now  expected 
to  be  handed  down  by  the  courts  be- 
fore the  first  of  the  year.  If  the  de- 
cision of  last  fall  (giving  the  meat  men 
the  right  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their 
activities)  is  confirmed  (though  the 
chances  are  it  won't  be)  the  packers 
are  all  set  to  get  into  the  canned  goods 
field  in  a  big  way. 

1^^  The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.  has 
just  brought  out  a  "Personal  Lock" 
which,  being  portable,  "can  be  at- 
tached to  your  hotel  room  door  or 
your  stateroom  door,"  among  other 
things. 

I^'  Macy's  isn't  the  only  company 
that  has  put  some  of  its  employees  on 
roller  skates,  it  seems.  Western  Union, 
we  are  told,  now  has  30  young  ladies 
swooping  madly  around  its  city  oper- 
ating room  in  New  York  with  the  more 
urgent  messages. 

B^^  Cochran  &  McCluer  Co.,  Chicago 
renting  agents,  have  solved  the  where- 
shall-we-go-for-the- week-end  ?  problem 
for  residents  of  that  city.  After  list- 
ing a  dozen  or  so  apartments  one  of 
their  recent  ads  went  on  to  suggest  cun- 
ningly: "Spend  the  week-end  on  a 
tour  of  these  beautiful  furnished 
Apartment  Hotels." 

B^^"  Arthur  J.  McCaffrey  has  been 
made  advertising  manager  of  the 
American  McHebrew. 

B^'  Depression  note  from  the  Path- 
finder: More  college  students  are  tak- 
ing business  courses  these  days.  Stud- 
ies whose  commercial  application 
doesn't  seem  obvious,  such  as  Latin, 
Greek,  Literature  and  Theology,  are 
being  more  or  less  shunned,  while 
courses  in  Business  Administration 
and  Accounting  are  all  the  rage. 

B^°  The  Anthracite  Institute  has  dis- 
covered that  anthracite  coal  makes  the 
best  filter  for  drinking  water.  It  gets 
99.9%  of  the  germs,  says  the  Institute, 
whereas  sand  and  gravel  can  account 
for  only  87%. 


J^^  Not  long  ago  New  York  taxis 
became  just  another  advertising  me- 
dium. And  now  some  of  those  little 
carriages  that  the  Chinese  coolies  pull 
people  around  in  (you  know,  jinriki- 
shas)  will  take  your  ad,  too. 

B^^  Women  formed  20%  of  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Schulte  cigar  store  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  42nd  Street,  New  York, 
six  years  ago.  Today,  it  is  estimated 
that  40%  of  this  store's  customers  are 
women. 

1^^  The  Cafeteria.  The  Tea  Room. 
The  Lunch  Wagon.  All  are  well- 
known  types  of  restaurant.  Now  comes 
a  new  one — the  "Pantry" — which  is 
quietly  gaining  in  popularity.  A  Pan- 
try is  generally  just  large  enough  to 
hold  a  short  counter,  three  or  four 
tables  and  a  cashier's  desk. 

U^^  "The  Sunday  paper  is  looked 
upon,  and  has  grown  to  be,  a  neces- 
sity," the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas 
decided  earlier  this  month.  Someone 
had  felt  that  the  labor  of  distributing 
it  was  "unessential"  and  a  violation  of 
the  Blue  Laws. 

iW  Dr.  Milton  Metfessel  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  has 
been  making  some  tests  which  might 
conceivably  bear  some  relation  to  the 
pros  and  cons  of  various  advertising 
media.  65%  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
normal  person,  he  found,  is  assimi- 
lated through  the  eyes  and  only  25% 
through  the  ears.  The  other  10%  of 
the  things  we  know  was  learned  with 
our  nose,  tongue  and  fingers.- 

B^=  1,021,651  of  New  York  City's 
1,728,695  families  had  radio  sets,  as  of 
April  1,  1930. 

B^°  H.  A.  Haring,  who  is  quite  at 
home  in  these  pages,  has  written  a 
book,  "Our  Catskill  Mountains,"  a 
sure  seller  to  nature  lovers.  Mr.  Har- 
ing, our  readers  should  know,  is  an 
authority  not  only  on  distribution 
trends  and  warehousing,  but  outdoor 
life  as  well. 

B^"  This  country  has  124,000  filling 
stations  and  124,000  restaurants,  John 
Guernsey,  the  census  man,  tells  us. 
And  coincidentally  too  the  sales  of 
these  two  groups  of  dispensaries  are 
almost  exactly  $2  billion  each. 
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'Turely  Personal 
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Hoiv  to  Deal  With  the  Buyer  Who  Wont  Buy  From  You 
Because  You  re  a  Democrat,  etc. 

WALTER   M.   LOCKENBROOK 


Some  portraits  from  a  traveling  sales- 
man's private  gallery. 


BM.,  the  first  sales  manager  I 
ever  worked  for,  was  right. 
•  On  my  very  first  trip  out  I 
ran  up  against  "Purely  Personal."  B. 
M.  had  said  that  "Purely  Personal"  ob- 
jections were  hardest  to  handle.  In 
Buffalo  I  talked  with  a  buyer  my  pre- 
decessor had  never  been  able  to  crack. 
Worse  still,  my  inherited  report  card 
admitted  that  while  this  prospect  was 
a  "natural"  for  us,  we  had  never  been 
able  to  discover  why  we  couldn't  get 
the  business. 

So  I  started  from  scratch  and  shot 
the  works.  The  buyer  was  a  fine  type 
of  man.  Perhaps  he  felt  my  respect 
for  him  and  thawed  out  under  it.  He 
listened  courteously.  Perhaps  I  was 
good  enough  so  that  he  realized  no  reg- 
ular refusal  would  do.  More  likely  he 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  me  once  and  for  all. 
Swinging  around  toward  the  wall  space 
over  his  desk  he  pointed  at  a  portrait  of 
one  of  President  Taft's  cabinet  mem- 
bers. "Do  you  recognize  that  man?"  he 
asked,  with  some  righteous  indignation 
in  his  voice. 

"Of  course,"  I  replied,  "he's  " 

and  I  gave  the  name. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  buyer,  "and  a 
personal  friend  of  mine.    He  is  one  of 


the  finest  men  that  ever  trod  the  earth. 
And  the  newspaper  owned  by  your 
president  has  printed  malicious  lies 
about  him.  That  is  why  you  can  never 
hope  to  get  any  business  from  me.  Now 
will  you  please  consider  this  interview 
over  and  our  first  and  last?"  Bowing. 
he  called  over  his  secretary  and  began 
to  dictate. 

When  I  told  B.  M.  he  said,  "That's 
fine.  You've  done  better  than  the  old- 
timer  who  preceded  you.  You  got  the 
real  reason  why  we  don't  get  the  busi- 
ness. That's  a  big  step  forward.  Now 
you're  not  working  in  the  dark.  These 
purely  personal  reasons  why  we  don't 
get  business  are  the  hardest  to  crack. 
They  are  often  the  hardest  reasons  to 
uncover,  too.  But  when  you  get  them 
out  in  the  open,  you're  that  much  nearer 
your  goal." 

"Purely  Personal!"  Of  all  the  in- 
teresting but  maddening  objections  the 
buyer  gives  to  a  salesman  are  those 
which  include — 

"I  buy  this  kind  of  merchandise  only 
from  my  father-in-law." 

"No  salesman  who  is  against  prohi- 
bition can  get  an  order  for  me." 

"Your  credit  man  was  snippy  with 
me  when  I  first  started  business  and  I 
swore  then  and  there  that  I  would 
never  give  you  any  business." 

"My  mother  says  your  stuff  is  no 
good." 
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WHAT        IS       THERE 
(N      IT-      FOR,      M&   ? 


"You  run  a  non-union  shop;  1  sell 
only  union-made  goods." 

"I've  heard  some  scandal  about  the 
head  of  your  company  and  I  don't  care 
to  put  money  in  tlie  pocket  of  a  man 
like  that." 

Most  salesmen  who  have  more  than 
ordinary  success  in  meeting  "Purely 
Personal"  objections  are  agreed  on 
this:  the  "Purely  Personal"  objection 
should  never  be  dignified  by  taking  it 
too  seriously.  The  young  salesman 
gets  all  upset  over  objections  of  this 
kind.  But  as  time  goes  on  he  learns 
that  the  least  he  can  do  is  to  stay  calm, 
quickly  decide  which  method  he  will 
use  to  handle  the  objection.  He  is 
pretty  sure  to  need  strategy.  And  talks 
with  many  salesmen  show  that  there 
are  four  general  methods  of  handling, 
which  may  be  defined  as: 

Treating  the  objection  humorously 
— or  even  flippantly. 

Carrying  the  objection  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  thus  showing  its  weakness. 
Expressing  surprise  or  disbelief  in 
the  objection. 

Getting  rough  with  the  buyer — and 
going  over  his  head  where  that  is  pos- 
sible. 

One  hardshell  dealer,  it  was  discov- 
ered, concentrated  his  buying  as  far  as 
possible  with  salesmen  who  belonged 
to  his  own  pet  fraternal  order.  A  sales- 
man  who  had  every  right  to  get  an 
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order  from  him  discovered  that  his 
"Purely  Personal"  factor  had  him 
stopped.  On  a  call  one  day  he  began, 
"Mr.  Murth,  I  have  a  special  window 
sign  for  you  that  I  think  ought  to  go 
up  where  every  one  can  see  it." 

Naturally  the  dealer  was  interested. 
He  bit.    "What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"This,"  replied  the  salesman,  and 
brought  out  a  card  bearing  the  words: 


I  Do  Business  Only  With  Mc 
the  Grand  Brotherhood  of  . 
Freemen. 


"What's  the  big  idea?"  asked  the 
merchant  getting  rather  angry. 

"I  really  got  the  idea  from  one  of 
your  brothers  in  the  order,"  said  the 
salesman.    "He's  selling  you  goods  and 


told  me  one  day  that  you  prefer  to 
buy  from  fellow  lodge  members.  He 
thinks  you  let  this  get  in  your  way.  The 
humorous  idea  struck  me  that  if  you 
want  to  buy  only  from  members  of 
your  fraternal  order,  you  should  go 
one  step  further  and  sell  only  to  cus- 
tomers who  are  of  that  order. 

"You  see  you  really  aren't  fair  to 
members  of  other  orders.  For  instance, 
if  a  dealer  who  is  a  Mason  buys  only 
from  salesmen  who  are  Masons,  but 
sells  to  Elks  and  Odd  Fellows  as  well 
as  Masons,  he's  cheating  the  Elks  and 
Odd  Fellows.  They  don't  know  about 
his  policy  and  if  they  heard  of  it,  they 
might  logically  think,  "Well,  if  that's 
the  way  Masons  act,  I  guess  I'll  hunt  up 
dealers  who  belong  to  my  order  and  do 
business  onlv  with  them." 


For  "Purely  Personal"  reasons  some 
dealers  object  to  salesmen  because  they 
smoke  or  drink,  are  Republicans, 
Democrats  or  Socialists,  or  belong  to 
certain  religious  denominations. 

Another  salesman  who  had  an  excep- 
tionally good  line  always  treats  such 
objections  humorously.  "Suppose  my 
boss  refused  to  let  me  sell  you  because 
you  were  a  Republican,"  he  may  say 
with  a  grin,  "wouldn't  you  be  sore — 
and  you'd  have  good  reason  to  be.  But 
1  don't  feel  the  way  you  do.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  if  you  buy  from  me  you'll 
be  putting  one  over  on  the  Democrats 
because  you'll  be  getting  the  best 
money-making  line  of  its  kind — and  if 
your  conscience  hurts  you,  you  can  con- 
tribute all  the  profits  you  make  on  it 
[Continued  on  page  56] 


Why  Wait  for  a  Miracle? 


A  LADY  who  was  too  fat  consulted  her  doctor  to 
l\     see  what  could  be  done  about  it. 
J.  M.       "I'll  write  you  out  a  diet,"  he  said. 

"Diet!"  she  protested.  "I  don't  want  to  diet. 
Couldn't  I  have  an  operation  or  something?" 

That  about  expresses  the  present  state  of  mind 
of  most  of  the  storekeepers  and  manufacturers  of  the 
country.  They  are  all  waiting  for  something  big  to 
happen.  They  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  idea  of 
building  business  back  to  prosperity  by  the  slow 
and  unexciting  methods  of  advertising  and  selling 
used  in  the  past.  They  want  an  operation  or  some- 
thing— a  moratorium,  a  plan,  a  miracle — which  will 
magically  restore  prosperity  like  Houdini  pulling 
a  bowl  of  gold  fish  out  of  a  plug  hat. 

The  only  thing  that  will  restore  business  as  a  whole 
is  for  each  and  everyone  of  us  to  restore  his  own  busi- 
ness. 

Advertising  has  not  lost  its  power.  These  are  the 
same  people  who  were  such  enthusiastic  custoiners 
two  years  ago.  They  still  must  live.  They  still  have 
the  same  wants  and  desires.  We  got  them  to  buy 
through  advertising  when  money  was  plenty.  Do  we 
expect  them  to  buy  without  advertising  when  money 
is  scarce? 

Nearly  every  business  that  has  been  determinedly 
and  confidently  pushed  this  year  has  succeeded  and 
has  made  money.  Some  of  them  are  retail  stores 
and  some  are  manufacturers.  They  still  believe  in 
advertising.  They  are  still  confident  of  the  future. 
They  know  some  people  have  money,  they  ask  for 


it  and  they  get  it.  They  are  little  spbts  of  prosperity 
in  a  sea  of  depression,  not  enough  yet  to  leaven  the 
whole  lump. 

But  if  each  shop  and  store  and  factory  and  service 
station  will  endeavor  to  sell  with  all  its  might  and 
main  and  use  advertising  with  the  same  courage  and 
confidence  it  did  when  business  was  good  and  people 
were  buying  without  urging,  these  little  spots  will 
soon  cover  the  country  and  business  will  be  good. 

All  wealth  comes  from  dollars  in  motion,  rolling 
around  the  country,  buying  goods  at  the  retail  store, 
going  on  back  to  the  factory  to  buy  more  goods, 
paid  by  the  factory  to  its  workmen  or  for  more  raw 
materials,  spent  by  the  workmen  for  goods  at  their 
retail  stores.  The  only  known  way  to  set  dollars  in 
motion  is  by  advertising,  by  making  the  goods  or 
service  so  tempting,  so  desirable,  so  needed  that  they 
will  bring  in  the  dollars  of  those  who  still  have  them 
and  thus  supply  dollars  to  those  who  now  have  none 
so  they  too  can  buy  things. 

Advertising  will  do  that  if  we  put  our  whole  soul 
into  it  and  put  good  merchandising  behind  it.  We 
must  believe  in  our  own  advertising  if  we  expect 
others  to  believe  in  it. 

If  a  million  storekeepers  do  this  now  it  will  put 
business  in  high  gear — not  immediately,  there  is 
nothing  miraculous  about  it — but  it  will  be  motion 
and  that  motion  will  be  forward  and  upward.  And 
that  is  all  that's  needed. 
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Answering  Mr.  Borsodi 


James  Couzens 

U.  S.  Senator 

Chairman  oj  Committee  on  Interstate 

Commerce 

pERHAPS  Mr.  Borsodi  is  right,  that 
■■■  we  will  have  to  go  through  the 
cruel  process  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Some  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  agree  that  that  is  the  only  proc- 
ess while  others  believe,  that  a  more 
humanitarian  procedure  can  be  fol- 
lowed. If  the  "sick"  industries  which 
are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Borsodi  were 
to  be  put  out  of  business  at  one  fell 
swoop  like  the  liquor  industry,  then 
perhaps  his  article  would  be  more  ap- 
plicable. However,  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  "sick"  industries 
for  some  considerable  time,  I  am  won- 
dering if  we  have  to  let  them  proceed 
in  such  pain  and  misery.  We  cannot 
yet  dispose  of  agriculture,  coal  and 
textile  industries;  they  must  live  for 
some  time.  I  wonder  if  there  is  not 
some  way  in  which  we  can  make  the 
balance  of  their  lives  less  painful,  at 
least  for  those  engaged  as  workers  in 
the  industry.  Mr.  Borsodi  does  not 
seem  to  think  there  is  any  way  of  mak- 
ing their  future  existence  less  painful. 
Perhaps  he  is  right,  but  I  have  felt 
that  some  way  will  be  devised  so  that 
the  balance  of  their  existence,  and  any 
other  sick  industry  that  may  develop 
with  their  multitude  of  employees  and 
dependents,  will  not  have  to  suffer 
quite  so  much. 

I  am  very  much  impressed  with 
many  things  that  Mr.  Borsodi  says,  al- 
though I  am  not  in  agreement  that  we 
should  abandon  the  "sick." 

JuLiLS  Klein 

Ass't  Secretary  of  Commerce 

IT  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  Mr.  Borsodi's  con- 
tention that  in  discussing  this  whole 
question  of  economic  planning  we  de- 
vote too  much  attention  to  the  "sick" 
industry.  Certainly  any  grandiose 
scheme  whereby  the  government  itself, 
through  a  bureaucratic  centraf  control 
board,  would  allocate  and  determine 
production  quotas  and  set  standards  of 
prices  and  quality  of  goods  would  con- 
stitute a  cure,  the  effects  of  which 
would  be  worse  than  the  disease  from 
which  we  now  appear  to  be  suffering. 
At  a  time  like  this,  we  tend  to  forget 


The  Pro  and  Con  of  "Economic  Planning'' 

In  "Why  Economic  Planning 
Would  Not  Work"  (AovERTismG 
&  Selling  of  October  28),  Ralph 
Borsodi  attacked  an  economic 
planning  which  would  tend  to 
graft  artificial  control  upon  an 
industrial  system  which  is  in- 
herently competitive.  "Sick"  in- 
dustries can  not  and  should  not 
be  saved  by  government  subsidy,  he  said.  Cartels  and  price-fixing 
agreements  do  not  work.  Such  "planning"  might  work  in  Russia, 
but  do  we  want  to  give  up  individual  liberty  as  the  Russians  have? 
Financiers,  senators,  editors,  economists — both  "planners"  and 
non-planners — are  represented  in  the  accompanying  letters  to 
the   Editors,  written  in  reply  to  Mr.  Borsodi. 


the  advantages  of  competition  because 
some  of  the  more  glaring  disadvan- 
tages become  more  apparent,  but  in 
normal  and  prosperous  times  we  forget 
that  competition  is  the  powerful  force 
which  protects  the  consumer's  interest, 
and  without  the  existence  of  which  the 
consumer  would  suffer. 

Whatever  progress  we  can  make  in 
the  field  of  economic  planning,  it  must 
be  clear  that  planning,  like  charity, 
must  commence  at  home;  that  is,  in 
the  individual  concern.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  we  can  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  of  the  essentials 
of  sound  planning  among  individual 
firms,  we  shall  have  taken  a  long  step 
toward  the  stabilization  of  business 
generally. 

J.  G.  Lyne 

Financial  Editor,  Railway  Age 

THE  snake  doctors  of  the  "new  eco- 
nomics" and  their  converts  in  the 
government  and  in  industry  are  largely 
responsible,  if  not  for  our  present  ills, 
then  at  least  for  their  severity. 

I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  ob- 
serving what  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
important  omission  from  Mr.  Borsodi's 
reference  to  the  railroads — that  is  his 
mention  of  them  and  their  competitors 
as  a  parallel  case  with  the  new  compe- 
tition faced,  for  instance,  bv  the  coal 


industry.  The  parallel  is  not  accurate 
for  the  reason  that  the  railways  have 
for  years  been  the  victims  of  those  who 
by  force  majeure  have  tampered  with 
economic  law.  These  persons  did  not 
like  railway  competitive  practices,  so 
they  put  an  end  to  them  and,  to  safe- 
guard the  public  interest,  put  the  rail- 
ways under  the  most  severe  regulatory 
restraint  known  to  history. 

Now  that  railroads  are  no  longer  the 
only  means  of  transport  and  are  faced 
with  competition  on  every  hand,  there 
is  no  longer  any  justice  in  this  re- 
straint. But  it  is  not  relaxed — rather, 
it  is  stronger  than  ever  before,  and  the 
authorities  strive  ever  to  increase  their 
invasion  of  the  field  which,  under  con- 
ditions of  individual  liberty,  is  left  to 
management.  Nor  do  the  regulatory 
authorities  assume  any  responsibilities 
for  railway  welfare  commensurate  with 
their  assumption  of  purely  nugatory 
power. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  an  industry 
which  is  never  permitted  to  enrich 
itself  in  a  period  of  plenty,  but  which 
must  take  the  rap  with  others  when 
prosperity  goes  to  pot?  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  railways  are  the  victims  of 
the  very  kind  of  "economic  planning," 
forced  upon  them  by  outsiders,  that 
Mr.  Borsodi  denounces.  That,  rather 
[Continued  on  page  38] 
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To  Give  Premiums?     Or  Not 

Yes!  Premium  Merchandising  is  Sound,  Ansivers  Mr.  Rcdford 
to  Our  Editorial  of  September  30 

P.     S.     REDFORD 
Director  of  Merchtindising,  Thomsen-Ellis  Company,  Biiltimore 


1S  ho  uses  premiums? 

'Concerns  in  26  industries,"  an- 
swers Mr.  Redforcl,  ''buying  their 
premiums  from  22  industries.  S325 
tnillion  worth  of  premium  goods 
were  distributed  in  1929." 

The  chances  are  your  concern  is 
in  one  of  these  two  groups  of  in- 
dustries. Have  you  investigated 
premiums? 


THIS  morning  I  learned  of  a  car- 
pet and  rug  mill  that  had  re- 
ceived one  order  for  15,000 
rugs,  size  9  x  12  ft.,  from  a  premium 
buyer.  This  order  kept  two  machines 
running  full  for  two  years.  From  a 
reliable  source  I  am  informed  that 
in  1929  merchandise  to  the  whole- 
sale cost  of  $325  million  was  pur- 
chased for  use  as  Premiums  and  in 
combination  sales  deals. 
■  26  different  industries  regularly  use 
premiums  and  other  forms  of  special 
deals  as  a  permanent  part  of  their 
^ales  programs.  This  army  of  pre- 
nium  users  buys  and  distributes  the 
iroducts  of  22  industries  as  premiums. 
Today  practical  articles  of  every  de- 
•cription  and  at  prices  ranging  from 
>(!  to  $32.00  each  are  offered  as  pre- 
niums  by  manufacturers,  wholesalers, 
ind  retailers.  Such  a  market,  and  so 
mportant  an  angle  of  merchandising, 
leserves  the  careful  consideration  of 
•oth  buyer  and  seller. 

Premium  users  have  literally  started 
iianufacturers  on  the  way  to  success 
•r  have  put  over  a  new,  unknown  and 
nadvertised  product  amazingly.  There 
3  the  middle-western  manufacturer  of 
luminum  ware  producing,  a  few 
ears  ago,  a  certain  fairly  large  alumi- 
ura  cooking  utensil  manufactured  to 
etail  for  $7.50  each.  He  was  virtu- 
lly  saved  from  serious  financial  difE- 
ulties  by  quick  and  intelligent  use  of 
le  premium  field.  This  manufacturer 
ad  tried  for  a  year  or  more  to  de- 
elop  sufficient  volume  for  his  new 
roduct  through  department  stores  and 
ther  regular  retail  channels.    Despite 


all  kinds  of  practical  cooperation  of- 
fered by  this  factory,  including  store 
demonstrators,  consignment  stock  and 
practically  every  merchandising  aid, 
usual  and  unusual,  the  product  con- 
tinued to  be  a  "flop."  Then  it  was 
taken  from  the  retail  stores  and  a  hur- 
ried but  intelligent  sales  campaign  di- 
rected to  premium  buyers.  The  first 
year's  sales  in  this  field  exceeded  300,- 
000  units!  I  personally  saw  the  pri- 
vate records  of  two  premium  users  who 
had  taken  on  this  item. 
One  in  the  Detroit  dis- 
trict had  used  65.000 
units  in  four  months 
and  the  other,  over  a 
period  of  a  five 
m  o  n  t  h  s'  campaign, 
had  purchased  and 
distributed    52.000. 

I  had  an  experience 
with  my  three  sons  a 
year  or  so  ago  that 
cost  me  the  price  of 
three  pairs  of  boys' 
shoes  that  really  were 
not  needed  right  at  the 
moment — but  the  boys 
systematically  sold  me 
the  idea  that  they 
would  need  the  shoes 
within  a  few  weeks 
anyhow,  and  all  be- 
cause the  local  shoe 
dealer  was  offering  a 
baseball  bat  with  each 
shoe  purchase  made 
during  that  particular 
week.  Of  course,  the 
deal  originated  from 
the  shoe  manufacturer 
and  must  have  benefited  him  im- 
mensely. 

But  don't  overlook  the  benefit  of 
this  deal  to  the  retailer.  More  than 
likely  dozens  of  parents  came  into 
his  store  that  had  never  been  in  be- 
fore and  possibly  were  not  even 
aware  that  this  dealer  existed  until 
this  baseball  bat  offer  forced  it  to 
their  attention  through  the  energetic 
salesmanship  of  young  America.  Is 
that  sound  merchandising  or  isn't  it? 


A  manufacturer  of  a  line  of  glass- 
ware products  had  produced  for 
years  a  series  of  household  utility 
items  in  a  pearl-colored  glass.  This 
manufacturer  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
sales  promotion  adviser  decided  to 
turn  out  one  selected  item  of  this  line 
in  five  other  colors  of  glass  and  offer 
it  to  the  premium  trade.  The  result 
was  that  in  one  year's  time  the  sales 
voluiue  of  this  one  item  in  its  new 
colors  equalled  in  dollars  and  cents — 
and  profits — the  total  sales  of  the  orig- 
inal complete  line.  In  addition,  it 
acted  as  the  introductory  card  for  the 
other  numbers  in  the  group  into  chan- 
nels of  distribution  never  before  con- 
sidered. 

The  premium-using  market  is  suffi- 
ciently important  that  it  is  receiving 
serious  consideration  by  dozens  of  our 
largest  concerns — such  as  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,   International   Silver   Co., 


Remington  Arms  Co.,  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America.  Many  other  equally 
important  concerns  have  a  Premium 
Sales  Division,  so  called,  or  by  some 
other  fancy  name  meaning  the  same 
thing. 

Consider,  too,  the  big  national  ad- 
vertisers, such  as  Pillsbury  Mills,  Col- 
gate, Procter  &  Gamble,  Ridgway's, 
Toddys,  Inc.,  and  scores  of  others, 
who  use  carloads  of  premiums. 

[Continued  on  page  44] 
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WILD  WEST 


SSranklin  Srier 


M[N-REAIHEN-AR[  RIDING  ON! 


1  pros-     It  s  a  grim,  tough  Job  tc 


But  a  good  colt  and  a  dctcr- 


Pcrsonai  salesmanship  today"  is  a    lastingly  at  it— and  without  ( 
man's  job— for  men  only.  No  others    the  salesman  can  turn  towards 


Wim  OUR  BACKS  AGAINSI  THE  WAU 


I  tricky,  dodging  move 


i 


days    were    mmbered- 


GRAY  MAIIER 


$100,000,000 

REWARD 

DEAD  or  ALIVE!!! 


DON'T  "ROLL  YOUR  OWN' 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  "ROLL  'EM" 

and  you'll  be  a  long  time  coming  w  the  eni  of  your  rope 


JUST  REPORT  1 


FRANKLIN 
PRINTING  COMPANY 

Founded  in  1728  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
514  LUDLOW  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 


/^LIMBING  into  our  hayloft  the  other  day  we  stum- 
bled  over  Abraham  Glutz.  Glutz,  who  is  an  im- 
portant executive  in  a  well-known  advertising  agency, 
stood   up    and    blushed    furiously. 

"Abe,  have  you  been  smoking  again?"  we  asked, 
looking  wise.  He  shook  his  head  vehemently.  With 
a  deft  movement  we  spun  him  around,  and  there, 
clutched  in  one  sweaty  little  palm,  was  that  most 
forbidden  of  Victorian  fruit — a  dime  novel. 

With  an  expression  of  repugnance  we  leafed 
through  the  pages,  and  then,  true  to  the  best  tradi- 
tions, began  to  devour  it  avidly.  And  although  this 
closer  inspection  showed  it  to  be  but  an  echo  of  "the 
good  old  days"  when  dime  novels  were  dime  novels 


and  not  house  organs,  nevertheless  our  interest  did 
not  wane  until  the  Wild  West  Crier  was  as  thumb- 
smudged  as  ever  were  any  Nick  Carter  opus. 

In  fact,  we  have  enjoyed  this  retrospective  issue — 
Fall,  1931— of  the  Franklin  Crier,  house  organ  of  the 
Franklin  Printing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  so  much  that, 
at  the  risk  of  consigning  this  issue  of  Advertising  & 
Selling  to  the  country's  hayloft  libraries,  we  have 
reproduced  for  your  delectation  six  of  its  sixteen 
pages. 

Jerome  ("Two-Gun")  Gray  is  its  editor.  Lyle 
("Sure-Shot")  Justis  and  W.  M.  ("The  Kid")  Allison 
conspired  on  the  illustrations.  Typography  by  Carl 
J.   H.  Anderson  of  the  Franklin   Printing  Company. 
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Selling  Shorts 


luca'ss  Story   (I'So.   7) 

ELECTROLUX,  INC..  of  Amer- 
ica is  another  one  of  these  firms 
that  just  won't  take  the  Depres- 
ion  seriously. 

October  was  the  twenty-second  suc- 
essive  sales  record  month  for  this 
ompany.  "And  if  you  want  to  lose 
jine  money,"  Charles  Groff,  Electro- 
IX  general  manager,  taunted  us,  "I'll 
et  you  that  November  is  the  twenty- 
lird." 

It  seems  that  people  have  more 
iioney  to  spend  on  "electric"  cleaners 
lan  they're  willing  to  admit.  Less 
lian  51  of  the  business  which  Elec- 
olux  did  in  Philadelphia,  for  exam- 
le,  during  September  was  done  with- 
it  the  customer  first  saying  he 
imldn't  afford  to  buy.  Yet  507o  of 
ose  who  had  first  said  they  "couldn't 
'ford  to  buy"  either  paid  cash  or  paid 

full  within  thirty  days. 

But  how  are  the  Electrolux  sales- 
en  trained  that  they  can  so  easily 
.amp    such    wholesale    sales    resis- 

nce?  Well,  each  branch  manager  de- 
>tes  his  mornings  to  classes.  Pep 
'Iks?  Decidedly  not.  It's  much 
'sier  than  that:  "The  general  pro- 
■jdure,"  explained  Mr.  Groff,  "is  to 
i  ve  the  man  who  made  the  most  sales 
ii  previous  day  tell  how  he  did  it. 
'le  other  salesmen  say  to  themselves, 
Tell,  if  George  can  sell  four  cleaners 
iia  day.  I  should  be  able  to  sell  five.' 

id  that's  about  all  there  is  to  it." 

Salesmen  lusting  for  virgin  territory 
i.eive  little  sympathy  from  the  Phila- 
<lphia  branch  manager  these  days. 
I  -o  happens  that  Philadelphia  has.  in 
t-  past,  proven  the  best  market  for 
l^ctrolux  cleaners:  The  less  produc- 
t  e  salesmen  were  getting  in  the  habit 
(  saying,  "Aw.  this  market  is  satu- 
r, ed,"  and  the  like. 

^o  to  test  his  theory  that  even  a 
i;iduct  with  practically  no  repeat 
s  3s  becomes  easiest  to  sell  in  the  ter- 
'■  iry  where  it  has  found  its  greatest 
a  eptance  the  b.  m.  followed  one  of 
tl^e   salesmen    down    the    block    the 

0  ?r  day,  ringing  still-trembling  door- 
b  Is.  It  wasn't  long  before  a  friendly 
Ii  sewife  was  confiding  to  him  that 

1  .  she'd  had  an  Electrolux  for  years. 
I  •  she  thought  it  was  a  marvelous 

1'  rument.    And,  Yes,  she'd  be  glad  to 


gi\e  the  b.  m.  the  names  of  a  few  of 
her  friends  in  the  neighborhood  who 
should  be  interested  in  his  proposition. 
This  was  at  tea  time.  Before  dinner 
the  b.  m.  had  sold  the  first  cleaner  on 
the  basis  of  the  friendly  h.  w's  recom- 
mendation. After  dinner  he  sold  an- 
other. Right  after  breakfast  the  next 
day,  the  third.  And  all  in  a  neighbor- 
hood which  one  salesman  had  said  was 
"sapped,  you  see." 

Salesmen  All 

Vi^e  think  it  only  fair  to  warn  those 
of  our  readers  who  know  people  in  the 
telephone  business  not  to  invite  them 
over  for  bridge  until  the  present  un- 
pleasantness blows  over.  You'll  prob- 
ably win  three  straight  rubbers  only 
to  find  telephones  being  installed  all 
over  the  house  within  the  next  few 
days. 

Other  day  we,  who  normally  are 
just  a  bundle  of  sales  resistance,  went 
to  interview  one  of  the  more  important 
executives  in  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company  about  something  or  other, 
and  less  than  half  an  hour  later  found 
ourselves  wandering  aimlessly  down 
the  middle  of  the  street,  muttering  in- 
coherently. We  had  just  ordered  a 
telephone  installed  in  the  hotel  where 
we're  stopping  these  days! 

It  seems  that  overnight  all  of  the 
A.  T.  &  T.'s  300,000  employees  have 
become  salesmen — from  Mr.  Gifford. 
who  buttonholes  an  occasional  bank 
president  into  having  an  extension  put 
in  the  maids'  rest-room,  down  to  the 
second  assistant  cable-splicer  at  Platts- 
burg.     The  more  or  less  graphic  chart 
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reproduced  here  shows  to  what  effect 
this  campaign  has  been  waged  in  New 
York.     Employee  sales  in  this  particu- 


lar unit  of  the  Bell  System  have  more 
than  offset  "station  losses." 

The  results  are  even  more  remark- 
able since  even  the  most  high-pressure 
employees  are  to  receive  no  tangible 
rewards — other  than  a  mild  spiritual 
glow.  In  fact  no  pressure  of  any  sort 
has  been  brought  to  bear  on  them. 
Perhaps  they  realize  that  unless  the 
Bell  System's  existing  (and  inflexible) 
facilities  are  kept  operating  at  ca- 
pacity, personnel  -  retrenchments  will 
be  in  order. 

The  Typical  Salesman 

When  "Boston  Advertising  Man'" 
saw  Elbert  Hubbard's  description  of 
The  Typical  Buyer  as  bared  on  this 
page  issue  before  last  he  sat  right 
down,  as  we  hoped  he  would,  and 
dashed  off  his  impressions  of  The 
Typical  Salesman. 

"The  typical  salesman,"  he  writes, 
"is  a  fellow  around  about  10.30  or 
2.30;  polite,  apologetic,  informative  as 
to  competitive  strategy  and  perfectly 
willing  to  shade  the  price,  if  you  say  so. 

"His  tongue  says  he  likes  you,  your 
kin  and  your  kind;  his  eager  eyes  and 
poised  pencil  indicate  a  hankering 
hope  for  an  order,  and  to  Hades  with 
the  preliminaries. 

"Saturday  shined  shoes,  bargain 
basement  clothes  and  visions  of  de- 
layed commissions  help  coordinate  in 
creating  an  impression  of  disturbed 
mentality  upon  which  the  typical 
buyer  is  uncannily  quick  to  capitalize. 

"Sans  art,  tact  and  persuasive  charm 
• — lacking  courage  to  employ  the  nude, 
unalloyed  truth — the  typical  salesman 
is  to  the  typical  buyer  as  is  the  mauled 
mouse  to  the  cunning  cat. 

"Happily,  the  typical  salesman  pro- 
duces. But  how?  He  is  too  often  in 
the  employ  of  a  typical  buyer." 

• 

Mr.  Arthur  (After  -  Dinner)  Free- 
man, the  merchandising  counsellor 
man,  likes  to  tell  about  his  first  speech. 
He  was  just  a  kid  at  the  time,  repre- 
senting a  wholesale  grocery  house. 
Someone  jestingly  suggested  that  he 
tell  the  boys  the  secret  of  his  success. 

In  no  wise  dismayed  the  young  Mr. 
Freeman  got  on  his  feet  and  explained 
it  something  like  this:  "You  see,  when 
I  call  on  some  fat-headed  grocer  and 
offer  him  an  item  that  he  can  handle 
exclusively  in  his  territory  and  he's 
too  dumb  to  see  it;  and  the  next  one 
is,  too,  and  the  third,  and  the  fourth; 
why,   then,    I   just  give  the  fifth   one 

hell."  '        BURFORD  LORIMER. 
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Pay  10c  Extra  and 
"Collect  on  Shipment" 

The  Railivay  Express  Agency  Makes  an  Experiment  to 
Speed  Up  the  Payment  of  Accounts 


OX  the  date  of  this  issue  the  Rail- 
way Express  Agency  will 
launch  an  experiment  which 
aims  to  speed  up  the  collection  of  ac- 
counts. 

The  new  device  has  been  named 
"Safety  Shipment  Forms."  The  forms 
are  to  be  sold  only  by  the  Express 
Agencies  and  by  banks,  and,  to  some 
extent,  by  branches  of  the  National 
Association  of  Credit  Men.  The  le- 
gality and  practicability,  as  a  type  of 
commercial  paper,  has  formal  ap- 
proval of  these  three  organizations — 
that  of  the  banks  being  through  the 
legal  department  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association. 

So  interesting  a  credit  instrument 
has  not  appeared  in  this  country  since 
the  wave  of  popularity  for  "Accep- 
tances" fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago. 
The  acceptance,  however,  was  but  a 
variant  of  the  promissory  note,  sugar- 
coated  a  bit  so  as  to  conceal  its  dis- 
agreeable character,  with  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  seller  negotiable  paper 
(eligible  also  for  rediscount)  for  any 
sale  of  goods  where  the  purchaser  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  discounting  his 
bills.  The  acceptance  factored  not  at 
all    for    another    important    group    of 


H.    A.    HARING 

sales,  namely  those  going  to  customers 
of  doubtful  credit  rating  or  customers 
of  such  occasional  purchases  as  not  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  "credit" 
at  all.  Under  accepted  commercial 
custom  the  seller  to  such  customers  has 
had  three  options:  (1)  to  "chance  it" 
and  ship  the  goods  upon  a  cursory 
checking  of  rating  through  the  pub- 
lished rating  books  of  the  commercial 
agencies ;  ( 2 )  to  demand  cash  with  the 
order;  or,  (3)  to  send  out  the  shipment 
on  a  C.O.D.  basis. 

The  first  of  these  three  threw  all  the 
risk  on  the  seller;  the  second  did  the 
same  to  the  buyer,  who  must  entrust 
his  cash  to  the  seller  even  before  it  is 
possible  to  see  the  goods;  while  the 
third  has  always  rankled  and  irritated 
all  buyers.  For,  regardless  of  the  mo- 
tives in  any  particular  instance,  the 
C.O.D. ,  as  developed  in  this  country, 
carries  an  implication  of  shaking 
credit.  The  C.O.D.,  furthermore,  in 
many  trades  has  led  to  abuses  so  com- 
mon that  they  have  come  to  be  almost 
sanctioned.  Certainly  no  one  is  de- 
ceived as  to  what  may  happen  at  des- 
tination. 

A  purchaser,  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  woman  who  shops  in  the 


city's  department  stores,  will  order 
goods  shipped  C.O.D.  (or  against 
sight-draft/bill  -  of  -  lading  -  attached) 
when  he  has  only  the  vaguest  inten- 
tion of  paying  the  charge  and  accept- 
ing the  goods.  The  buyer  in  ordering 
knows  quite  well  that  all  the  risk  of 
loss  is  borne  by  the  shipper,  as  well  as 
the  charge  for  return  if  that  is  allowed, 
to  occur.  Abuses  of  this  sort  are  espe-i 
cially  flagrant  in  clothing  and  dress, 
in  the  cutting-up  trades,  and  with  con- 
tractors. So  great  is  the  quantity  ol 
merchandise  shipped  out  of  New  York 
City,  as  a  single  illustration,  but  ulti- 
mately refused  by  the  consignee  thai 
some  years  ago  the  Express  Compan) 
erected  an  immense  building  in  Man 
hattan  for  the  sole  purpose  of  storing 
these  shipments,  after  return  to  thai 
city  but  before  the  original  shippei 
would  consent  to  reaccept  them  am 
pay  the  double  charges. 

By  adopting  the  C.O.D.  method  o 
ordering  a  retailer  may  assure  him 
self  that  he  can  replenish  his  stock  o 
style  merchandise  on  an  hour's  notic 
merely  by  "taking  up"  a  shipment  tha 
lies  at  the  local  warehouse  of  the  ex 
press  company.  Should,  however,  h 
[Continued  on  page  34 
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i.  N.  A.  Shifts  Emphasis  from  Rates 
o  Values 

[T  is  getting  so  an  A.  N.  A.  convention  would  not  be  an 
'■  A.  N.  A.  convention  without  a  session  on  publishers' 
ates.  A  year  ago  the  Association  went  on  record  as  favor- 
iig  general  rate  reductions.  Last  April  in  Detroit  it  re- 
■eated  the  suggestion.  Within  the  year,  according  to  re- 
lected  President  Lee  Bristol,  some  25  magazines  and 
roups  of  magazines  have  dropped  the  ante.  Last  week  the 
I.  N.  A.  reaffirmed  its  bearish  position  regarding  rates, 
he  emphasis,  however,  this  time  seemed  to  fall  on  the  ne- 
;ssity  for  purifying  circulations  and  circulation-getting. 

was  hinted  that  publishers,  in  order  to  bolster  up  depres- 
on-depressed  circulations,  have  been  resorting  to  the  old 
forced  draft"  methods  of  getting  subscribers.  "We  want 
rculation  that  is  wanted  by  the  customer,  not  forced 
>yond  any  possible  demand,"  said  Mr.  Bristol. 

It  was  reiterated  again  and  again  that  the  advertiser's 
lief  desire  is  not  that  rates  should  be  cut  in  order  that  he 
m  spend  less  for  advertising,  but  that  he  be  enabled  to 
,ake  his  advertising  expenditure  more  profitable. 

It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  A.  N.  A.  members  are  not 
itirely  satisfied  with  the  efficacy  of  passing  resolutions 
lout  rate  reductions,  that  they  are  more  inclined  to  favor 
Iting  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  take  its  course. 


A. B.C.  company  that  their  services  would  no  longer  be 
needed.    The  A.B.C.  account  went  to  the  big  agency. 

It  seems  that  Big  Agent  had  listened  to  the  story  of  the 
A.B.C.  campaign  to  some  purpose.  He  had  learned  some 
things  which  seemed  to  him  weaknesses  in  the  handling 
of  the  account  by  the  small  agency.  Forthwith  he  has- 
tened to  the  A.B.C.  executives,  showed  them  the  flaws  in 
the  handling  of  their  advertising  and  how  he  could  rectify 
them,  and  so  "copped"  the  account. 

How  do  advertising  men  in  general  stand  in  regard  to 
this  sort  of  act  in  the  getting  of  accounts? 

Signs  of  Our  Topsy-Turvy  Times 

"WTALGREEN'S  drug  chain  advertises  in  a  Chicago 
paper  a  list  of  well-known  brands  of  cigars,  with 
prices  drastically  cut.  And  underneath,  in  a  small  box 
of  type,  other  cigar  retailers  are  invited  to  replenish  their 
stocks  over  Walgreen's  counter,  at  Walgreen's  cut  prices. 

R.  H.  Macy's,  it  is  said,  own  and  operate  dummy  drug 
stores  in  side  streets  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  nation- 
ally advertised  goods  which  it  cannot  otherwise  obtain 
direct  because  the  manufacturers  do  not  like  Macv's  price 
cutting. 

Next? 

Bootlegged  Bread 

"WTHAT  are  the  feelings  of  a  manufacturer  who  learns 
'  '  that  his  brand  is  being  "bootlegged"  by  chain  store 
managers  who  are  not  allowed  to  keep  it  in  regular  stock? 
This  happens,  we  are  told,  in  the  case  of  bread — perhaps 
other  products.  The  chain  store  manager,  instructed  by 
headquarters  to  confine  his  efforts  to  their  own  brand,  finds 
housewives  asking  for  X  advertised  brand.  To  satisfy  de- 
mand he  makes  arrangements  with  a  neighbor  independent 
grocer  to  keep  him  supplied  with  X  brand.  He  does  so 
stealthily,  however,  for  chain  store  managers  have  been 
known  to  lose  their  jobs  for  this  very  misdemeanor. 

It  would  seem  that  such  a  condition  could  not  continue 
for  long  if  the  executives  of  the  chain  are  bombarded  by 
both  store  managers  and  manufacturer's  salesmen  with  tlie 
clear-cut  evidence  of  demand. 


his  Week's  Unpleasant  Story 

T  was  a  small  advertising  agency.     It  had  two  accounts. 
On  one  of  these,  the  A.B.C.  account,  which  it  had  held 
some  years,  it  had  done  a  particularly  good  job  with 
rotogravure  campaign. 

One  of  the  partners  in  the  agency  was  a  good  friend  of 
?  business  manager  of  the  paper  which  ran  the  roto 
mpaign.  The  latter  being  anxious  to  sell  another 
ency,  a  big  one,  on  the  idea  of  roto  for  a  certain  ac- 
unt,  he  asked  his  small  agency  friend  to  go  with  him 
the  big  agency  and  tell  the  story  of  how  he  had  got  such 
od  results  with  roto  for  A.B.C.  He  did  so.  Big  Agent 
Itened,  said  "Uh-huh"  once  or  twice,  promised  to  think 
over. 
■^   few   days    later   our    partners    were   notified    by   the 


The  Macy  underselling  claim,  in  drydock  for  the  last 
few  weeks,  now  appears  again,  remodeled  and  refurbished. 
It  now  reads  "It  is  a  Macy  policy  to  sell  its  merchandise 
for  at  least  G"^;  less  than  it  could  if  it  did  not  sell  exclu- 
sively for  cash." 

And  so  the  sons  of  the  Gimbels  wedded  the  daughters 
of  the  Strauses  and  all  lived  hap])ily  ever  after. 


Carl  Byoir,  recommending  a  gigantic  "Buy  Now"  cam- 
paign, got  a  warm  ovation  at  the  A.  N.  A.  convention  last 
week.  But  the  very  next  session  of  the  convention  was 
given  over  to  a  discussion  of  advertising  rates  and  how  the 
advertiser  could  buy  space  more  thriftily.  What  is  thrift 
for  the  goose — is  it  not  also  thrift  for  the  gander? 
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The  Wages  of  Wage-Cutting 

Payable  to  Those  W  ho  Have  Things  to  Sell 

SIDNEY    SENZER 

Wages  and  Wealth,  by  Roy  Dick- 
inson. Princeton  University  Press.  158 
pages.    $2.50. 


•R.  DICKINSON  boils  vvage- 
ulting  down  to  a  mathe- 
-*-»-■-  matical  concept  that  any  child 
or  banker  can  understand:  If  the 
wages  you  are  about  to  cut,  say  109f, 
represent  one-fifth  of  your  selling 
price,  how  much  will  you  save  if  you 
save  one-tenth  of  one-fifth?  Food  for 
thought  here — especially  for  corpora- 
tions with  surpluses  for  dividends 
but  not  for  wage  maintenance. 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
relation  between  wages  and  selling 
price,  Mr.  Dickinson  goes  into  the 
matter  thoroughly.  "Why  is  it,"  he 
asks,  "that  the  percentage  of  the  work- 
ers' earnings  of  factory  output  f.o.b. 
factory  should  have  remained  close  to 
20^;  from  1869  to  1931?  ...  One  of 
the  most  important  things  in  our  mod- 
ern industrial  life,  namely  the  proper 
division  between  the  different  ele- 
ments which  produce  the  profit  under 
our  present  system,  has  always  been 
left  to  arguments,  strikes,  and  lock- 
outs instead  of  a  research  into  the 
matter  .  .  .  Out  of  the  battle,  the  argu- 
ment, the  strikes,  the  dynamite,  the 
company  police  and  the  walking  dele- 
gate, there  has  emerged  this  average 
figure  of  18.8%,  and  there  it  stands 
all  by  itself  as  a  basis  for  argument 
and  as  a  starting  point  for  further  re- 
search." 

We  who  sell  and  advertise  primarily 
to  wage  earners  ought  to  have  more 
than  an  academic  interest  in  the  rise 


and  fall  of  "real  wages."  They  are 
what  buy  Fords,  Philcos,  Hoovers, 
Jantzens  and  Frigidaires. 

But  we  have  not  been  so  over-gener- 
ous as  we  may  have  imagined  with 
"real  wages,"  even  in  recent  years. 
Money  wages  in  1927  had  reached  the 
"grand  average  figure  of  $1,205  a 
year."  (Has  any  advertising  man 
ever  tried  to  raise  a  family  on  $1,205 
a  year— $23.17  a  week?)  "Real 
wages"  are  now  lower  than  they  were 
in  1923.  From  1929  to  1931,  money 
wages  dropped  anywhere  from  19  to 
29'^(?.  Attention-callers  may  now 
point  to  the  drop  in  living  costs — ■ 
roughly,  17%.  But  the  "real  wage" 
earner  is  still  from  2  to  12%  to  the 
bad.      (And  that  was  early  in  1931.) 

For  much  of  this,  our  economic 
thinking  has  been  to  blame,  Mr. 
Dickinson  believes.  It  hasn't  been 
straight.  He  offers — primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  economists,  who  pre- 
sumably work  by  the  week — this  sig- 
nificant discovery  about  hourly  wage 
rates:  "A  laborer  doesn't  live  by  the 
hour.  He  eats,  pays  rent,  wears  out 
shoes  by  the  week,  month  and  year." 
Which  may  help  to  explain  why  work- 
ers tend  to  resist  the  "reasonable" 
horizontal  wage  cut — oh,  say,  a  mere 
10% — that  bankers  talk  about  at  their 
clubs.  When  a  man  is  down  to  a  rock- 
bottom  three-day  week  (o)  seven  dol- 
lars per,  a  "reasonable"  10%  wage- 
cut  is  a  huge  two-dollar-and-ten-cent 
item  out  of  the  envelope  to  him  (and 
half-a-pair  of  Thom-McAn  shoes  to  a 
shoe  manufacturer  and  advertiser!) 

But  there  is  a  real  hope — and  Mr. 


Dickinson  makes  us  feel  it  quite  coi 
fidently.  The  times  have  produced 
New  Attitude  as  well  as  a  New  En 
Many  companies  cut  wages  only  as 
last  resort.  U.  S.  Steel  cut  three  time 
in  the  1921  depression  but  maintaine 
its  dividend;  to  date  it  has  cut  bi 
once,  after  two  years  of  depressioi 
and  ajter  reducing  its  dividend  froi 
7  to  4%> :  the  old  Judge  Gary  feelin 
is  gone.  There  is  some  hope  whe 
men  in  high  places — men  like  Danie 
Willard,  Owen  D.  Young,  Senate 
Couzens,  Colonel  William  Coope 
Procter — are  as  relentless  in  their  cril 
icisms  of  our  industrial  shortcoming 
as  Marx  or  Lenin.  (One  of  the  inci 
dental  achievements  of  this  book  is  th 
fact  that  it  is,  unintentionally  perhapi 
a  compendium  of  the  best  thoughts  o 
the  best  minds  of  this  depression.) 

There  is  a  hope  too  in  Mr.  Dickir' 
son's  own  attitude  toward  many  things, 
Dole,  to  him,  is  not  a  horrid  word 
There  are  horrider  words — starvation 
despair,  revolution.  One  is  inclinei 
to  think  that  charity,  too,  is  a  horride 
word — he  is  impatient  of  this  Amer 
ican  dole,  of  its  shortcomings,  of  itj 
wasteful,  haphazard  methods,  of  it! 
unfair  distribution  of  the  burden  o 
contributions.  He  points  out  tha 
$100  million  a  year  for  unemploymeiJ 
relief  comes  out  of  city  and  count] 
(poor  men's)  taxes  rather  than  Fed 
eral  (rich  men's)  taxes.  | 

He  is  not  for  a  charity  dole;  he  i' 
for  an  actuarial  dole — a  very  differen 
thing.  He  merely  asks  that  we  sto] 
sticking  our  heads  in  the  sand.  H' 
would  have  us  open  our  minds  to  tlv 
economic  wisdom  of  setting  up,  in  gooi 
times  depreciation,  idleness  and  ob 
solescence  reserves  for  our  human  a 
well  as  for  our  mechanical  machinery 

BUT  our  industrial  leaders— if  they 
want  to  lead — can  do  plenty  o 
things  before  our  government  steps  in 
or  even  before  they  resort  to  wage  cuts 
There  is  ample  evidence  on  that  point 
There  is  the  Dennison  Plan,  operatint 
since  1915.  The  Procter  &  Gambli 
Plan  has  been  functioning  since  1923 
The  Naumkeag  mills  (Pequot  sheet; 
and  pillow  cases)  have  also  madt 
since  1919  some  remarkable  discov 
eries  in  the  rewards  of  an  enlightened 
cooperative  attitude  toward  labor. 

Mr.  Dickinson  offers  us  some  ecu 
nomic  statesmanship  of  a  kind,  alas 
too  rarely  expected  of  advertising  nier 
or  writers.  You  do  not  have  to  be  a 
wage-cutter  to  benefit  thoroughly  by  a 
reading  of  this  book. 
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There  is  a  concern  in  New  England 
whose  agent  we  shonld  like  to  be 


CUARI.F.S  J.  BABCOCK 
'  Vice-President 

I  and  Account  Hcprceentalive 

■  .Vr..     YnrL 


FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
Account  KcprcBenla^i^e 


J-IIEY  HAVE  a  wonderful  plant  and  a  great 
product.  They  are  fine  folks — honest,  fair-minded, 
intelligent,  and  well  liked  by  everyone. 

But  they  are  not  making  enough  money. 

We  think  that  we  could  discover  why. 

They  have  done  the  one  thing  a  business  cannot 
afford  to  do — grow  old.  Too  many  of  their  policies 
were  decided  a  long  time  ago.  They  have  an  idea  that 
the  world  is  all  wrong  and  will  find  it  out  in  time  and 
once  more  buy  the  product  because  of  its  superior 
quality. 

But  they  are  not  telling  the  world.  They  don't 
seem  to  realize  that  the  world  is  young,  not  very  wise, 
restless,  and  has  forgotten  all  about  them. 

We  would  rather  be  retained  by  a  sleeping  giant 
than  by  a  progressive  racketeer.  We  hope  that  concern 
will  get  in  touch  with  us. 


\M    R.    ri\KKR,  JR. 


JEAN  WADE  RINDLAIB 

Writer 

/Vein  York 


LFRED  C.  STRASSER 

JOHN   F.  SAUNDERS 

CHARLES  P.  TYLER 

Art  Director 

Writer 

Account  Repreaenlatire 

Netc  York 
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Hires  Radio  Campaign 
on  New  Basis 

Stations  Are  Selected  by  Rigid  Test 


THE  unique  plan  by  which  the 
Charles  E.  Hires  Company  paid 
radio  stations  on  the  basis  of 
inquiries  -  for  -  samples  received,  and 
which  has  aroused  considerable  inter- 
est, it  now  appears  was  a  testing 
method  by  which  Mark  O'Dea  &  Com- 
pany, the  Hires  agency,  sought  to  find 
out  what  stations  could  produce  sam- 
ple requests  most  cheaply.  For  now 
Hires  root  beer  will  be  advertised 
through  a  selected  number  of  radio  sta- 
tions during  a  further  test  of  twenty- 
six  weeks  by  means  of  15-minute  elec- 
tric transcriptions.  The  Hires  organi- 
zation will  pay  each  station  its  regu- 
lar rate  for  time  used. 

Mark  O'Dea  conceived  the  unusual 
test  arrangement  between  broadcasting 
station  and  advertiser.  It  was  based 
on  long  experience  with  sampling  and 
coupon  advertising.  He  proposed  to 
the  radio  representatives  that  the  Hires 
company  would  pay  their  average 
price  of  magazine  inquiries  for  every 
legitimate  inquiry  which  was  obtained 
through  radio  advertising.  The  sta- 
tions could  make  use  of  any  program 
they  desired,  as  frequently  as  believed 
necessary,  at  whatever  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  available,  and  for  as  many 
weeks  as  they  wanted  to  carry  the  pro- 
gram. 

Sixty  broadcasting  stations  accepted 
this  proposition.  Programs  sponsored 
by  the  Hires  Company  were  heard 
from  early  in  the  morning  until  late 
in  the  evening.  Dance  orchestras, 
singers,  sketches,  instrumental  offer- 
ings, as  well  as  brief  announcements 
concerning  the  root  beer  were  em- 
ployed by  the  stations  to  arouse  in- 
terest. In  every  case  the  listeners  were 
requested  to  send  to  the  station  for  a 
free  sample  of  Hires  root  beer  extract. 
Some  stations  sent  a  Hires  message  on 
the  air  three  times  a  day,  while  others 
relied  upon  a  once-a-week  sponsored 
program. 

By  the  end  of  September  approxi- 
mately 147,000  inquiries  had  been 
turned  over  to  the  Hires  Company  by 
the  radio  stations.  As  is  always  the 
case,  certain  stations  exceeded  others 
for  fruitful  replies.    To  these  stations 


and  to  a  few  selected  others,  desirable 
because  of  their  recognized  ability,  the 
Hires  advertising  message  will  be 
given. 

The  selection  of  the  new  Hires  pro- 
gram was  also  based  on  the  test  cam- 
paigns. Of  all  the  programs  presented 
by  the  sixty  stations  in  the  test,  most 
inquiries  were  received  when  a  sketch 
of    one    sort    or    another    was    used. 


Therefore,  the  Hires  company  decidec 
to  put  back  on  the  air  a  small-town 
'"back-home"  type  of  program,  as  ex 
ampled  by  "Main  Street  Sketches,' 
originated  on  Station  WOR  and  whicl 
featured  Luke  Higgins  and  his  countr} 
store.  Leonard  Cox,  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  "Main  Street  Sketches,"  wili 
present  a  condensed  version  of  this  fea 
ture  as  a  sequel  which  will  be  knowr 
as  "Centerville  Sketches,"  or  som( 
such  typical  name.  This  feature  will 
be  broadcast  twice  a  week  between  f 
and  9  in  the  evening. 

Requests  for  inquiries  will  not  bf 
made  for  about  four  weeks  after  the 
initial  broadcast  in  order  to  give  the 
program  an  opportunity  to  becomt 
recognized.  It  will,  however,  be  ac- 
tively sponsored  by  Hires. 


Dentists  May  Advertise 


THE  frequently  dis- 
cussed possibility  of 
an  advertising  cam- 
paign on  behalf  of  the  den- 
tal profession  became  a 
reality  when  at  its  recent 
annual  convention  the 
American  Dental  Associa- 
tion sanctioned  a  plan  of 
advertising. 

At  the  present  time  there 
will  be  no  national  cam- 
paign on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
fession, but  through  a  com- 
mittee the  association  will 
approve  and  cooperate 
with  the  advertising  efforts 
of  local  and  regional  den- 
tal societies.  This  commit- 
tee is  headed  by  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Dewey,  New  York, 
president  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

It  is  expected  that  the 
removing  of  the  prejudice 
against  advertising  the 
dental  profession  will  stim- 
ulate publicity  on  the  part 
of  dental  organizations  to 
acquaint  the  public  with 
modern  methods  of  diet 
and  care  of  the  teeth. 

Manufacturers  of  tooth 
pastes  and  dental  supplies 
are  anxious  to  cooperate 
with  the  profession  in  its 
educational  program. 
However,  some  time  may 
elapse  before  any  definite  national 
campaign  is  undertaken  by  the  profes- 


HP^    Tommy 

started  even!    '^ 


36  million  people  in  this  country,  it 
is  said,  are  without  dental  care — 600 
for  every  dentist.  The  above  adver- 
tisement, one  of  an  educational  news- 
paper series  prepared  by  McNelis- 
Weir,  Inc.,  and  sponsored  by  den- 
tists' societies  in  Wilkes-Barre  and 
Scranton,  is  aimed  at  this  market. 
A  similar  series  by  the  Bott  agency 
has  been  done  in  Little  Rock. 

sion,  as  a  comprehensive  program  and 
policy  must  be  worked  out. 
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J^EDERAL  is  this  kind  of 

Advertising  Agency . . . 


Our  organization  personnel  compares  favorably  with  any  you  will 
meet — in  it  you  are  likely  to  find  that  one  indiyidual  with  whom 
you  will  most  like  to  work  .  .  . 

Our  methods  are  so  standardized — like  all  good  agencies — that 
accuracy  is  taken  lor  granted  as  in  your  hank  .  .  . 

Our  art  and  copy  are  advanced  examples  of  the  best  technique  in 
creative  expression  .  .  .  But,  it  is  in  our  thinking  where  we  believe 
the  most  experienced  advertiser  will  discover  that  difference  in 
results  which  is  Federal  at  its  best. 

Our  intuition  is  not  haphazard  but  based  on  a  broad  experience, 
so  that  our  judgment  on  the  many  moot  questions  that  decide 
success   or   failure   for    the   advertising   investment    is   dependable. 

That  is  what  we  meant  to  convey  in  our  very  first  advertisement 
published  over  23  years  ago: — "P///  //  up  to  men  who  know  your 
market."  That  is  the  thinking  that  gives  each  client  his  own 
"Interrupting  Idea"  — an  individual,  not  a  formula,  expression — 
the  theme  thought  that  makes  each  Federal  advertisement  demon- 
strable at  its  point  of  sale. 

Federal  is  now  prepared  to  prove  these  facts  to  the  fullest  satis- 
faction of  any  interested  advertiser. 

Appointments  requested  a  week  in  advance  if  possible. 
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Collect  on  Shipment 

[Continued  from  page  28] 
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not  require  the  additional  goods,  he 
"refuses  to  accept"  either  with  or  with- 
out the  assignment  of  reason.  Only 
this  past  summer  a  contractor,  not  far 
from  where  I  live,  was  under  a  pen- 
alty-bond to  complete  a  certain  job 
within  a  specified  time.  For  two 
months,  possibly  three,  local  freight 
depots  held  steel  bars  for  reinforcing, 
one  lot  of  door  and  window-trim  hard- 
ware of  a  value  of  $1,746,  seven  elec- 
tric motors  of  seven  different  sizes  and 
from  three  different  makers,  fully  a 
carload  of  brass  pipe  and  fittings — all 
this,  and  of  course  much  more,  ordered 
by  him  merely  as  a  protection  in  case 
of  accident  or  unexpected  need.  Two 
of  the  motors  he  did  require  during 
the  summer.  He  promptly  helped  him- 
self out  of  an  emergency  by  going  to 
the  freight  house  and  paying  the 
C.O.D.,  but,  as  his  job  reached  various 
stages  of  completion,  he  finally  "re- 
fused to  accept"  other  lots  and  allowed 
the  carriers  to  haul  them  back  to  the 
sellers,  burdened  with  freight  in  both 
directions  and  a  charge  for  storing  for 
two  or  three  months. 

"I'll  probably  have  to  pay  them 
something,"  says  he  to  me,  "in  order  to 
keep  my  credit  good.  But  that's  a 
nothing.  It  was  dirt  cheap  insurance 
against  my  penalty  if  I  had  been  de- 
layed even  one  day." 

Now,  into  this  breach  that  gaps  the 
distance  between  poor  credit  rating 
and  questionable  business  ethics,  in- 
ventive ingeimity  has  given  a  new  in- 
strument of  financing,  to  be  offered 
through  the  Railway  Express  Agency. 

The  Safety  Shipment  Forms  are,  as 
an  experiment  to  this  end,  to  be 
brought  out  in  books  of  100.  The 
price  is  $10,  or  10  cents  each.  This 
means  that,  for  a  cost  of  one  dime,  the 
seller  may  avail  himself  of  the  new 
method  of  dealing  with  his  customers. 

In  order  to  protect  the  purchaser  of 
goods,  it  is  the  announced  purpose  to 
sell  the  forms  and  permit  use  of  the 
method  only  by  sellers  (shippers)  of 
known  reputation  and  financial  stand- 
ing. One  questions,  however,  whether 
either  the  express  agencies  or  the 
banks  or  the  credit  men's  oiEces  will 
be  able  to  restrict  sales  in  any  such 


obliged  to  treat  all  comers  without 
discrimination;  and  specifically,  in 
court  decisions,  forbidden  to  inquire 
into  the  financial  standing  of  a  shipper 
so  long  as  he  complies  with  the  law 
in  a  particular  transaction.  Nor  is  it 
in  the  nature  of  business  practices  for 
any  institution  to  undertake  to  police 
character  before  the  act.  The  forms 
will  be,  in  all  probability,  procurable 
by  any  shipper  who  chooses  to  lay 
down  ten  dollars  for  a  lot  of  100  of 
them.  No  provision  is  yet  announced 
for  single  forms,  or  forms  less  in  num- 
ber than  100,  but,  in  all  likelihood, 
that  will  follow  in  case  the  plan  wins 
public  favor. 


'T'HE   plan    itself   is   rather   simple. 


Surprisingly  so,  in  fact! 
The  seller  provides  the  forms  to  his      endorsement   would  naturally  go,  th< 


differs  from  the  ordinary  bank  check 
i>\  ha\  ing  upon  its  face  the  wording: 

Fur  value  received,  I  represent  that  the  above 
amount  is  on  deposit  with  said  bank  sub- 
ject to  this  check,  and  I  hereby  assign  said 
amount  to  the  payee. 

That  phrasing,  under  the  law,  does  two 
things  which  ordinary  bank  checks  fail 
to  do.  The  maker  represents  that  he 
has  the  required  funds  on  deposit: 
should  it  prove  that  he  had  not,  ht 
makes  himself  guilty  of  misrepresen- 
tation and  the  obtaining  of  good;- 
under  false  pretenses.  He  is  then  juicv 
meat  for  the  National  Credit  Men'i- 
Association  and  their  relentless  prose 
cution  of  dishonest  merchants.  Th( 
phrasing,  furthermore,  constitutes  tlu 
check  into  a  form  such  that  Paymem 
Cannot  Be  Stopped.  This  fact  is  not 
possibly,  apparent  to  the  maker,  be 
cause  the  innocent-looking  statemeiii 
does  not  say  any  such  thing  in  so  manx 
words,  but,  according  to  court  de 
cisions  and  the  law,  such  is  the  fact 
On  its  reverse  side,  above  where  tin 


customer.  This  customer  places  his 
order  for  goods  by  means  of  the  "Pay- 
ment on  Shipment  Order."  The  buyer 
writes  the  order  on  this  form.  He  may, 
if  desired,  use  any  other  order-form 
and  paste  it  upon  the  prescribed  form. 
The  unusual  feature  of  the  required 
form  is  covered  in  the  following  word- 
ing: 

TERMS:  Check  with  order.  Check  not  ne- 
gotiable unless  accompanied  by  carrier's  re- 
ceipt (proof  of  shipment),  bearing  duplicate 
serial  number. 

The  second  section  of  the  form, 
known  as  the  "S-S  Check,"  is  a  bank 
check  to  be  signed  by  the  buyer  for 
the  amount  of  his  order.     The  check 


S-S  Check  states: 

This  check  not  transferable  or  collectahli 
unless  accompanied  by  carrier's  receipt 
bearing  duplicate  serial  number. 

This  prevents  negotiating  or  cashing 
the  check  until  the  seller  has  fulfiUet 
the  conditions  of  the  "Payment  oi 
Shipment  Order."  Evidence  of  sucl 
completion  takes  the  form  of  the  re 
ceipt  from  the  express  company,  whid 
is  to  be  glued  upon  the  back  side  o 
the  S-S  Check  itself. 

The  ordinary  express  company": 
form  of  receipt  for  goods  to  be  trans 
ported  is  used  for  this  purpose,  will 
the  exception  that  its  shape  and  size 
are  altered  slightly  to  fit  the  specia 


The 


express    company. 


for 


one  consideration,  is  a  public  C£«rrier, 


42  Cities  in  Which  ''Payments  on  Shipiiieiit" 
Will  Be  Tried  Out 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  ni. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Houston,  Tex. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Lima,  Ohio 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Louisville,   Ky. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Minneapolis,   Minn. 
Nashville.  Tenn. 
Newark.  N.  J. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


New  York.  N.  Y. 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Portland.   Ore. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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ADVERTISING 

MOST  NEEDS 

JUST  NOW 

IS 

BETTER 

ADVERTISING 

BUYING 

• 

THE  a  NEWS 

NEW    YORK'S    PICTURE    NEWSPAPER 

• 

CIRCULATION:  October  averages:  1,378,967  daily  (a  new  high);  1,765,287  Sunday. 
ADVERTISING:  October  1,668,341  lines  (a  new  high);  10  months  12,191,462  lines,  a 

gain  of  1,666,106  lines  over  1930. 
MILLINE;  One  time  general  rate— $1.19  (a  new  low). 
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requirements.  The  receipt  is  num- 
bered, of  course,  to  correspond  with 
the  Order  and  the  Check.  It  is  the 
intention  that  all  shipments  shall  go 
forward  with  express  charges  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  purchaser. 

The  complete  set  of  forms,  as  sold 
in  the  books  of  100,  include  also  du- 
plicate and  triplicate  copies  (except 
for  the  bank  check,  which  is  in  dupli- 
cate only)  for  the  usual  purposes  of 
record  making.  Neither  seller  nor 
buyer  has  any  particular  interest  in  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  forms,  they 
being  for  use  of  the  carriers. 

The  intention,  then,  is  that  the  seller 
shall  deposit  the  S-S  Check  as  soon  as 
the  local  express  agent  has  glued  to 
it  the  receipt  for  the  goods.  This  is 
proof  of  shipment  and  satisfies  the 
"conditions"  of  the  order.  The  seller, 
accordingly,  receives  his  money  as 
soon  as  he  has  delivered  the  goods  to 
a  carrier  for  transportation.  The 
buyer  pays  for  the  goods  at  that  same 
instant — he  assuming,  although  only 
experience  would  warn  an-  inexperi- 
enced purchaser  of  the  fact,  all  the 
risk  of  delay  or  loss  in  transportation, 
the  making  of  claims,  and  all  the 
chance  of  goods  not  being  fully  up  to 
specifications.  In  case  he  is  dissatis- 
fied, his  request  for  permission  to  re- 
turn puts  him  on  the  defensive  rather 
than  the  seller,  as  occurs  wherever 
goods  are  shipped  on  open  account 
and  the  account  has  not  yet  been  paid. 

If  the  seller  ships  by  freight  or  by 
motor  truck,  even  by  the  delivery  truck 
of  himself  or  of  the  buyer,  the  local 
agency  of  the  express  company,  upon 
presentation  of  satisfactory  proof,  will 
execute  the  serially  numbered  "re- 
ceipt" and  glue  it  to  the  S-S  Check. 
The  formalities  and  details  of  bring- 
ing this  about  we  shall  not  discuss 
here.  They  are  simple,  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  have  the  appearance  of  re- 
quiring modification  as  the  result  of 
use  under  the  hurry  of  a  shipping 
room  and  the  mentality  of  delivery- 
men. 

So  far,  the  Safety  Shipment  Form 
would  seem  to  appeal  especially  to  the 
seller.  Its  patentees  have,  however, 
high  hopes  that  an  advantage  will  be 
offered  to  the  purchaser  as  well,  so 
that  he  will  be  eager  to  adopt  the  new 
method. 

It  is  their  thought  that  such  prompt 
payment  for  the  goods,  by  elimination 
of  the  risks  of  transportation  and  of 
refusal  at  destination,  will  effect  a 
measurable  saving  to  the  seller.  It 
will,     for     a     further     consideration, 


greatly  speed  up  the  turnover  of  his 
own  capital.  These  advantages  ought, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  sponsors  of 
Safety  Shipments,  to  give  occasion  for 
a  special  price,  lower  than  the  ruling 
quotation  for  identical  goods.  This 
price,  they  propose,  shall  be  known 
as  the  Safety  Shipment  price,  or  the 
"S-S  Price,"  which  the  seller  should 
announce  to  his  trade  and  permit  cus- 


tomers to  purchase  either  on  the  new 
S-S  Price  and  use  the  Safety  Shipment 
Forms  for  the  transaction  or  to  place 
his  order  on  the  usual  credit  terms 
at  the  usual  price.  Thus  a  shade  off 
the  usual  price  will,  it  is  hoped,  win 
favor  with  the  buyer — all  to  be  had 
for  the  price  of  10  cents  for  each  sale, 
this  dime  being,  of  course,  paid  by  the 
seller. 


Another  Popular  Picture 


One  Son  of  Liberty  to  another:  "Hey,  if  you're  going  to  be  Ethan  Allen,  get 
a  feather!  Ethan  Allen  never  wore  a  pencil  in  his  hat."  The  reply:  "That's  O.  K. 
It's  a  Ti-con-der-oga  and  that's  a  feather  in  anybody's  cap!" 


"C'ARLY  September,  school  opening 
-*-^  days,  appears  not  to  have  been  a 
bad  time  for  the  makers  of  Dixon  Pen- 
cils to  run  the  above  picture  and  dia- 
logue. The  painting  is  by  Alan  Fos- 
ter and  was  run  in  four  colors  in  na- 


tional weeklies.  The  American  boy 
seemed  to  take  to  the  picture,  for  in 
response  to  the  offer  of  reproductions, 
requests  for  more  than  2500  were  re- 
ceived within  the  first  two  days.  And 
are  still  coming  in — 25  a  day. 


—  where  the 
tell-tale  crosslines 
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IX  SURVEYING,  as  in  big-gun 
])ractice,  there  is,  on  the  sighting 
lescope,  one  definite  point  which 
registers  dead  center  on  the  target. 

You  bring  the  instrument  to  bear. 
.  .  .  Where  the  tell-tale  crosslines 
meet,  there  is  your  bull's-eye. 


Similarly  is  it  possible  by  calcula- 
in,  substituting  commercial  divi- 
■i  for  the  geometric  hori- 
Is  atid  perpendiculars,  to  focus 
ic  one  geographic  location  where 
our  business  would  prosper  most. 

Find  it,  and  you  find  the  true  ful- 
crum of  trade  for  your  industry — 
the  one  spot  where  both  for  today 
and  tomorrow  your  activities  would 
find  their  best  reward. 

Here  is  no  fantastic  thought.  You 
are  dealing  with  costs,  volumes,  sales, 
receipts  and  profits.  Nothing  is  surer 
lan  that  at  certain  determinable 
loints  any  given  factor,  as,  for  exam- 
ilc,  cost  of  raw  materials,  is  lower 
iian  elsewhere.  Connect  such  points 
with  a  line,  and  you  have  an  illumi- 
native meridian. 

"But,"  you  may  .say,  "material 
costs  are  onlv  one  small  factor  in  my 


problem."  True.  Your  costs  of 
manufacturing  are  another.  And 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  think- 
ing man  from  estabhshing  a  similar 
meridian  for  manufacturing  costs, 
orothersfordi^lriliiiliTii^cDsts,  or  for 
markets, [for  iVri-lii-i.itc  siructures, 
or  for  any  otlur  simiilii  ant  factor. 
Such  lines  in  themselves  are  full 
of  meaning.  Their  junction  point 
may  be  nothing  short  of  a  revela- 
tion. For  it  indicates,  as  nothing 
else  can  do,  the  supreme  advantage- 
point  for  you — the  locational  bull's- 
eye  for  your  industrj';  where  the 
siivi  of  all  costs  is  the  lowest. 

In  many  a  tyjjical  industry,  the 
projection  of  such  advantage-lines 
will  find  their  crossing  near  the  center 
of  the  country.  More  specifically, 
such  crossings  are  very  likely  to  be 
close  to  St.  Louis.  Analysis  by  great 
concerns  has  repeatedly  found  them 
.so.    Basic  conditions  make  them  .so. 

It  might  pay  to  study  and  com- 
pare the  advantages  of  your  present 
location  with  those  of  a  St.  Louis 
location.  The  conclusion  will  i)e 
clearer  if  you  reach  it  by  yourself. 
But  any  definite  facts  and  figures 
which  you  lack,  it  would  be  our 
)leasurc  to  sup|)ly. 

INDUSTRIAL  BUREAU  of 
the  INDUSTRIAL  CLUB 
.t13   Locust  Street,  St.  Louis 
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Answering  Mr.  Borsodi 
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tions.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  ef 
fective  advertising  during  the  next  few 
years  will  be  that  which  recognizes  the 
deflated  state  of  the  consumer's  budget 
and  his  increased  disposition  to  buy  ir 
his  own  interest. 


than  any  important  degree  of  obsoles- 
cence in  railroad  transport,  is  the  main 
reason  for  the  railways'  difficulties. 

Gulliver  was  helpless  with  the  Lilli- 
putians while  he  was  chained  down, 
but  once  his  fetters  were  removed  he 
was  able  to  show  his  strength.  "Eco- 
nomic planning"  as  Mr.  Borsodi  sees 
it,  appears  to  me  to  be  simply  a  device 
to  keep  the  strong  from  showing  their 
strength.  LInfortunately,  we  who  are 
close  to  the  railroads  know  all  too  well 
the  results  of  turning  loose  a  lot  of 
Meddlesome  Matties  in  the  domain  of 
industry. 

T.  J.  Foster 

Chairman  of  the  Board, 
National  Bridge  Works 
TF  we  had  economic  planning,  which 
-■•  we  never  have  had,  it  would  mean 
that  when  an  industry  was  losing  out 
it  would  be  aware  of  that  fact  and  pre- 
pare for  it. 

During  the  past  ten  years  all  the  in- 
vestment bankers,  stock  brokers,  etc., 
have  been  exceedingly  busy  distribut- 
ing stocks  and  bonds  regardless  of  any 
planning,  or  whether  the  stocks  and 
bonds  were  of  any  value  or  not.  Our 
largest  and  most  influential  banks  in 
New  York  City  were  guilty  of  selling 
to  their  customers  bonds  that  were 
worth  nothing  when  they  sold  them. 
If  we  had  had  any  semblance  of  eco- 
nomic planning  during  the  past  ten 
years  instead  of  the  wild  debauchery 
of  forcing  bad  bonds  on  the  market, 
we  would  not  be  in  our  present  plight 
as  regards  agriculture,  mining,  or  the 
bad  conditions  in  other  industries. 
The  things  done  by  our  bankers  over- 
slimulated  production  of  all  kinds. 
This  caused  a  congestion,  and  conges- 
tion leads  to  all  kinds  of  diseases.  Eco- 
nomic planning  would  prevent  con- 
gestion. 

Arthur  H.  Jenkins 

Editor,  The  Farm  Journal 
TN  relation  to  agriculture,  in  which 
■*-  I  am  most  interested,  it  appears  to 
me  that  Mr.  Borsodi  is  unsound  in  his 
premises  and  consequently  totally 
wrong  in  his  conclusions.  Like  many 
other  city  men,  Mr.  Borsodi  apparently 
regards  wheat-growing  as  the  whole  of 
agriculture,  although  there  is  a  faint 
trace  in  one  or  two  places  that  he  has 


heard  of  the  other  nine-tenths  of  the 
agricultural  industry. 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  agriculture 
and  all  history  indicates  that  this  oc- 
cupation is  at  once  the  oldest  and  the 
youngest  of  human  industries.  It  does 
not  pass  through  the  stages  of  youth, 
maturity  and  old  age,  and  is  immune  to 
more  than  temporary  disorders.  The 
causes  for  the  present  agricultural  de- 
pression are  perfectly  well  known,  and 
are  too  long  to  enumerate  here.  Agri- 
culture will  resume  its  proper  place  in 
due  time.  The  suggestion  that  the 
chemical  industries  may  supplant  it  is 
loo  preposterous  to  discuss. 

The  article  as  a  whole  seems  to  us 
quite  sound,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it 
should  be  marred  by  this  one  piece  of 
imperfect  knowledge  and  defective 
reasoning. 

Paul  T.  Cherington 
ly/TR.  BORSODI'S  article  seems  to  me 
-'-'-■•  to  have  many  excellent  points. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  one  of  all 
is  that  in  which  he  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  final  consumer  now  has 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  dictate  the  life 
history  of  industries.  This  seems  to  be 
the  most  revolutionary  change  which 
has  come  over  economic  and  social 
conditions  since  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution. .  .  . 

Recovery  really  needs  better  defin- 
ing than  it  ever  has  had.  It  cannot 
mean  the  restoration  of  the  profitless 
activity  of  1928-29,  nor  can  it  mean 
stabilization,  which  in  many  cases 
would  be  highly  undesirable,  nor  can 
it  mean  planned  prosperity  in  which 
individual  initiative  is  subordinated  to 
some  comprehensive  scheme.  If  it 
means  anything,  it  means  the  bringing 
about  of  conditions  of  more  satisfac- 
tory living  for  more  people. 

In  terms  of  advertising  this  implies 
not  more,  but  better  advertising  from 
the  consumer's  point  of  view.  For 
years  the  consumer  will  have  less 
money  to  spend  recklessly.  Hence,  if 
money  is  to  be  spent,  it  will  be  in  re- 
turn for  what  the  consumer  wants  to 
spend  it  for.  More  appeals  will  simply 
increase  resistance. 

My  conviction  is  that  better  adver- 
tising will  be  a  factor  in  the  restora- 
tion of  more  satisfactory  living  condi- 


Carl  F.  Taeusch 

Managing  Editor,  Harvard  Business  Revieii 

T  LIKED  Mr.  Borsodi's  article  anr 
-■-  was  very  happy  to  see  that  someont 
had  the  courage  to  say  these  things 
We  Americans  are  so  accustomed  tc 
think  that  something  can  be  done  aboui 
everything  that  we  forget  that  thert 
are  some  things  like  the  weather  anc 
the  things  which  Mr.  Borsodi  men 
tioned  in  his  article  about  which  wi 
can  do  nothing  other  than  to  accep 
the  situation  or  to  turn  to  somethint 
else. 

Kirk  Fox 

Editor,  Surcessliil  Farming 
lY/fAY  I  refer  you  to  the  November  .' 
-'-'-'-  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  an( 
to  page  24?  On  it  you  will  find  ai 
editorial  under  the  title  "Excessive!' 
Fundamental."  You  will  be  interestec 
in  its  discussion  of  agricultural  dis 
tress  and  the  over-production  of  food 
You  will  also  be  interested  in  its  closi 
which  points  out  that  fundanienta 
reasoning  shows  that  Princeton  is  los 
ing  football  games  because  the  fiber  o 
her  men  is  softening  under  new  socia 
ideas.  But  the  same  losses  of  manhooi 
ravaged  Harvard  football  until  funda 
mental  thinking  suffered  similar  df 
feat  at  the  hands  of  Percy  Haughto 
and  his  successors. 

We  will  admit  that  agriculture  is  tli 
oldest  industry  but  we  are  not  read 
to  admit  that  it  has  approached  a  stal 
of  senile  decay.  Unfortunately  I  ai 
reaching  the  sad  age  of  forty  but  I  ai 
not  going  to  stop  fighting  rheumatisi 
and  baldness  just  because  that  is  tli 
fate  of  all  mankind.  Of  course  a  teetl 
ing  ring  would  be  useless  to  me  bi 
agriculture  is  not  asking  for  teethin 
rings. 

I  admit  there  are  many  things  wron 
with  agriculture.  However,  I  ha\ 
not  been  let  into  the  secret  of  any  e' 
tensive  laboratories  that  have  succp: 
fully  produced  synthetic  apples  o 
hen  fruit. 

George  D.  Olds,  Jr. 

Past    President,   Associated   Grocery  Mj' 
of  America 

T  THOROUGHLY    agree    with    M 

•*-   Borsodi  that  his  three  examples  < 

[Continued  on  page  4( 
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XCLUSIVE     ....  they  say 


Beware  that  word  "exclusive". 

It's  the  copywriter's  football— used  for 
everything  from  Eugenie  hats  to  sub- 
scription lists. 

Big  Names  don't  make  a  list  exclusive. 
If  they  did,  the  American  Red  Cross 
would  be  our  most  exclusive  club.  Ex- 
clusiveness  is  measured  not  so  much 
by  the  presence  of  big  names  as  by 
the  absence  of  little  ones. 


That's  a  fair  yardstick  when  you  send 
your  advertising  out  to  meet  business 
men  — to  know  the  entire  circulation 
list  — the  big  ones  and  the  little  ones. 
You're  buying  them  all. 

The  circulation  that  will  take  your 
message  to  big  business  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  waste  is  your 
best  bet. 
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Nov.,  1931,  National  Advertising  Expenditures 

NATIONAL  GENERAL  MAGAZINES 

6  19  H  23  Gen.  'IS  ACCUMULATI\ 

Mo.  o/  Standard         Flat  Wo^nen's  and   Class      Weekly  NOV.  TOTALS  TOTALS  TO-DA: 

ildver-          XOVE.MBER,    19S1  Maga-  Uaga-  Maga-  Maga-  Maga-      . ■ . ■ , 

tisera         PRODUCT    GROUPS  zines  zines  sines  zines  zines  19S0  19S1  19S0  19: 

80     Automotive  Industry   |3,240  $59,557  $114,850  S46.467  $1,086,945  $1,527,123  $1,311,059  $19,736,748  $16,70(02 

115     Building   Materials    2,680  12,203  97,151  123,005  329,356  820,294  564,385  9,731,156  6,08;94 

21     Cigars,   Cigarettes   and 

Tobacco    2,950  83,382  86,662  28,530  474,385  664,114  675,909  5,861,748  5,76(53 

127     Clothing   and   Dry   Goods   .  2,995  22,412  149,255  18,844  205,992  543,527  399,498  5,290,968  4,31(90 
27     Confectionery    and     Soft 

Drinks     47  55,315  57,127  14,959  214,310  381,024  341.758  3.803,561  3,94:14 

363     Drugs  and  Toilet  Goods   .  .  2,787  383,447  1,516,676  35,652  790,280  3,068,477  2,728,842  32,438,255  31,02<83 

77     Financial  and  Insurance   .  .  11.906  23,578  28,827  26,014  160,888  317,850  251,213  3,491,531  2,8123 

110     Foods  and  Food  Beverages  1,454  141,923  1,867.138  39,877  634.447  2,895.303  2,684,839  28.358,161  26,72103 

48     Garden    197  4,963  657  16,413  9,391  58.415  31,621  1,681,921  1,33132 

422     House    Furniture   and    Fur- 
nishings      1.660  29,590  437,635  122,918  392,417  1.420.073  984,220  15.125,263  113r22 

57     Jewelry    and    Silverware  643  41,289  153,525  35,416  147,202  494,393  378,075  3,825,696  2,33177 
16     Lubricants     and     Petroleum 

Products     1,600  13,388  68,817  12,933  307,408  469,4^4  404,146  5,040,965  4,57'45 

70     Machinery    and    Mechanical 

Supplies    Nothing  1.467  6.887  25,401  38.237  226,549  71.992  2,816,365  1,41148 

67     Office   Equipment    943  7.853  2.455  38,780  73,897  218,297  123.928  2,835,663  1,95:,18 

25     Paints   and    Hardware    ...  Nothing  3.449  1.576  26,617  83,966  168,150  115,608  2,453,170  1,34<,71 

90     Radios.    Phonographs    and  I 

Musical   Instrumems         .  Nothing  9,775  11.714  27,140  259,186  705,757  307,815  4,750,639  2,51if61 
122     Schools,   Camps   and   Corre- 
spondence Courses  7.782  98,651  40.335  45.593  24,318  255.784  216,679  3,777,780  3,19JlO 

45     Shoes,  Trunks  and  Bags     .  300  10,362  79,509  6,595  88,834  284,116  185,600  2,427,555  IfiTfH 
39     Soaps    and    Housekeepers' 

Supplies     1,260  29.510  581.035  23,205  171,457  861,360  806,467  9.476,653  10,14i(» 

149     Sporting   Goods    190  25.090  915  46.862  45.256  150,331  118.343  3,800,377  2,83:22 

282     Stationery   and   Books    ....  44.386  91.383  36.109  45.410  192.659  528,429  409.947  4.827,957  3,63j95 

159     Travel  and  Hotels   22,392  13.111  38.092  72.206  187,705  577,837  333.506  7.044.555  4,74''87 

140     Miscellaneous    3,142  82,738  177,026  74,278  223,345  409,722  561.529  5,771,278  5,14.22 

2,651            Totals    $113,554  $1,244,436  $5,554,003  $953,115  $6,141,881  $17,046,389  $14,006,989  $184,367,965  $155,48.80 


NATIONAL  FARM- PUBLICATIONS 


6  Farm  Publications 


No.  of  xnv.   m.ll 

Adver.  PRODUCT 

tisers  GROUPS 

21     Automotive   Industry 
27     Building  Materials 


NOV.  TOTALS 


19S0  19S1 

$123,939     $77,840 


67.250 


$1,918,618  $1,489,105 
661,420       433,012 


Cigars.  Cigarettes  and 
Tobacco     32,150 

Clothing     and     Dry 

Goods  19,397       13,790 

Confectionery    and    Soft 

Drinks  145 

Drugs  and  Toilet  Goods     55,240 

Financial     and     Insur-    . 


B,600 


2.605 
66,319 


278,625 

153,551 


25.450 
557,845 


10,565        1,500         69,994 


57.770 
8.790 


25.520 
600 


ance    

15     Foods    and    Food    Bev- 
erages          79.977 

7     Garden     10.911 

9     House    Furniture   and 

Furnishings     79.643 

3  Jewelry    and    Silverware     M,307 
9     Lubricants     and     Petro- 
leum   Products    26,512 

96     Machinery     and     Me- 
chanical   Supplies    .  .     82.350 
2     Office  Equipment    554 

4  Paints    and    Hardware        5,951 
7     Radios,    Phonographs 

and   Mus.   Instr.  32.805      38,395 

15     Schools.     Camps     and 

Corres.  Courses  3,418 

9     Shoes.    Trunks    and 

Bags     28.855 

9     Soaps    and    Housekeep- 
ers'   Supplies     24,410 

11     Sporting  Goods  12..594 

14  Stationer?  and  Books     2.903 

15  Travel  and  Hotels      10.961 
Miscellaneous  86,808 


813.955 
321,201 


869.526 
95,232 


46.667 
574,868 


692.643 
270,057 


492.214 
27.530 


18,606   389,982   231,662 


111 


34,147 

759 

8,812 


3,585 

20,911 

41.859 
10,068 
3.924 
2.783 
68.984 


1,355.505 

6.304 

147,292 

205,529 

40.083 

149,745 

222.669 

119.377 

31.244 

70.342 

1.245.659 


954.239 

4.753 
74.676 

137.047 

32.848 

118,120 

217.453 
105.662 
38.567 
56.785 
832.084 


470 


Totals 


..$811,845  $584,273  $9,749,148  $7,385,090      209 
Radio  Broadcast.s  are  for  month  of  October. 


'NATIONAL  RADIO  BROADCASTING 


16  Groups  of  Stations  Embracing 
NOV.    TOTALS 


No.  0/         NOV.    lO.il 

Advcr-        PRODUCT 

tisers  GROUPS 

7     Auto.    Industry 

2  Building   Materials 
10     Cigars,     Cigarettes 

and   Tobacco 
5     Clothing    and    Dry 

Goods     

9     Confectionery    and 

Soft   Drinks 

42     Drugs    and    Toilet 

Goods 
7     Financial   and  Ins. 
55     Foods     and     Food 

Beverages    

0     Garden     

10  House  Furniture 
and  Furnish.  . 
Jwly.  and  Slvwre. 
Lubricants  and 
Petroleum   Prod. 

3  Machinery        and 

Mech.    Supplies 
0     Office    Equipment 

7  Paints    and    Hard- 

ware      

4  Radios.      Phonogr. 

and  Mus.  Ins. 

0  Schools.     Camps 

and  Corr.Courses 

9     Shoes,  Trunks  and 

Bags     

8  Soaps   and    House- 

kprs.'     Supplies 

1  Sporting    fk)ods   . 

5  .Sty.   and   Books 

1     Travel   and   Hotels 
8     Miscellaneous 


$98,359 
69,746 

192,626 

76,305 

103,963 

312.184 
119,004 

573.626 
4,146 

48,303 
119,150 


19S1 

$95,081 
36,966 

512,943 

49,376 

128,221 

648.040 
136,492 

789.989 

Nothing 

59.087 
10,057 


10  Cities 

ACCU11ULA\C 
TOTALS  TO-mE 


19S0 
$1,102,100 
583.260 

1,662,702 

461,984 

645,246 

2.533.697 
992,663 

4.076.430 
62,466 

541.713 
278,531 


14 


135,981       106,966      1,272,161 


74.883 

Nothing 

19,818 

185,591 

772 

89,788 

61,109 
Nothing 
126.,538 
136.722 
119.899 


52.911 
Nothing 


71,9 


Nothing 
140,512 

122.157 
12.910 

130.209 
1.750 
96.600 


739.842 
56,823 

168.299 

1.998.029 

6,295 

646,275 

411.458 

167.228 

1.161.137 

1,179.346 

772.963 


4,18,'55 

47,131 

1,04)65 

4,71^74 
1,22  i96 

7,27562 
8W5 

63568 
9701 

9^ 

5&)0' 
8522 

60)61 

75326 

1237 

U'M 

1,1:111 
2m 

1.1(371 
1(681 
9-08t 


Totals 


$2,668,513  $3,251,069  $21,520,648  $28,6i4'il 


by  "National  Advertis 


ADVERTISING    &    SELLING 


ast  Advertising  Contact!  No  wasteful  focussing,  phenagling 
nd  fussing!  Optical  busy-ness  sets  in  the  moment  the  small 
age  of  the  Detroit  Mirror  comes  before  the  reader's  eyes.  Its 
listricted  area  throws  into  clear  relief  every  inch  of  its  content. 
I  'Cry  advertisement,even  the  smaller  ones^gets  an  even  chance 
1'  be  seen^and  read.  By  inducing  from  The  Mirror's  100,000 
itaders  immediate  and  full-strength  optical  response,  the 
inaW  page  lowers  the  advertising  death  rate!  Consider  this  as 
te  Detroit  Mirror's  contribution  toward  the  betterment  of 
tese  sub-normal  times  and  remember  this  perennial  advan- 
tge  OS  times  improve.  Now«»right  now— let  Fast  Advertising 
C  ntact  help   you   get  the    most   action   out  of  your   agates! 


DETROIT  fi  MIRROR 

1749   WEST   LAFAYETTE   BOULEVARD,   DETROIT,   MICH. 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago    •    News  Building,  New  York    •    Kohl  Building,  Son  Froncisco 


ADVERTISING    &    SELLING 


November  25,]\] 


The 
8pt.  Va^e 


Qi)^ 


^od^kins 


IT  has  become  a  trite  saying  that  we  must 
all  "get  back  to  work."  We  are  told 
that  our  spree  is  over;  that  easy  money  is  a 
thing  of  the  past;  that  now  we  must  buckle 
clown  and  work. 

Just  what  is  meant  by  this?  How  can  we 
get  back  to  work— in  advertising,  to  be  spe- 
cific— when  there  is  actually  less  work  to  be 
done? 

The  answer  is,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  are 
faced  with  the  big  job  of  selling  advertising 
all  over  again  to  the  business  community.  We 
are  under  the  necessity  of  starting  patiently 
back  at  the  beginning  and  educating  busi- 
ness men  in  the  philosophy  and  principles 
of  advertising  almost  as  though  they  had 
never  heard  of  it  before.  That  is  the  task 
that  lies  ahead  of  us,  and  it  is  one  that  de- 
mands the  hardest  kind  of  work.  That  is  the 
net  of  the  situation  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 
outlined  in  a  recent  issue  of  this  publication. 

Advertising  is  not  the  only  business  or  pro- 
fession facing  this  situation.  It  is  quite  a 
common  phenomenon.  It  follows  every  such 
economic  cataclysm  as  we  have  been  passing 
through.  Business  can  never  start  in  again 
just  where  it  left  off.  The  selling  job  has  to 
be  (lone  all  over  again. 

So  far  as  advertising  is  concerned,  this 
means  that  advertising  agencies,  the  sales 
and  promotion  departments  of  all  the  media 
of  advertising,  advertising  managers,  and  all 
workers  in  advertising  and  its  allied  arts  and 
crafts,  might  just  as  well  make  up  their 
minds  to  the  fact  that  to  bring  advertising 
back  they  must  take  off  their  coats,  roll  up 
their  sleeves,  and  start  to  rebuild  advertis- 
ing into  the  consciousness  and  confidence  of 
the  business  world. 

— 8-pt.— 

Yesterday  (as  this  is  being  written),  I 
visited  the  Twelfth  Exhibition  of  Contem- 
porary American  Industrial  Art  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  in  New  York.  The  interest- 
ing part  of  this  display  is  that  it  is  composed 
entirely  of  merchandise  that  is  already  on 
the  market.  It  is  no  collection  of  artists' 
fancies  but  a  reflection  of  what  the  public 
is  already  buying. 

Richard  F.  Bach,  in  a  booklet  prepared  for 
this  exhibit,  writes  thus  of  the  progress  of 
art  in  industry:  "Related  to  all  of  these,  the 
cause  of  one  and  the  abettor  of  another,  is 
the  great  increase  in  general  education  and 
the  spread  of  information,  notably  through 
such    indirect    means    as    the    activities    of 


museums,  the  large  number  of  art  exhibitions, 
advertising  and  the  periodical  press,  and, 
finally,  the  fact  that  any  and  every  customer's 
opinion,  as  indicated  by  his  purchase  in  a 
store,  is  at  the  same  time  an  index  of  the 
marketability  of  any  given  design  produced 
in  a  factory  a  thousand  miles  away." 

Which  in  itself  is  an  interesting  thought. 


I  see  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  is 
bringing  out  an  Americanized  Bible,  with 
simplified  phrases  and  a  language  adapted 
to  typical  American  usage. 

Now  that  is  an  example  of  modernizing  a 
product  for  you— a  1932  Bible  in  1932  lan- 

^"'^'-  ^-pt.- 

For  years  I've  been  railing  against  clever 
advertisements,  and  up  until  yesterday  I 
never  saw  a  clever  advertisement  that  struck 
me  as  being  good  advertising.  But  now  I'll 
have  to  admit  that  I  have  met  the  exception 
that  proves  the  rule.    Here  it  is: 


This 
Stripling  Has 
Pestered  Us 
Long  Enough 


,  Greol  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  tco  Co, 


It's  quite  worth  hunting  up  a  magnifying 
glass,  if  you  haven't  already  read  this  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association. 

A.  &  P.  is  now  pioneering  in  advertising 
copy  as  it  pioneered  in  chain  merchandising 
so  many  years  ago. 


In  an  advertisement  4  columns  by  4 
inches  in  the  Chicago  newspapers  Maue 
L.  Rothschild  announces: 

TO  MANUFACTURERS 
and  for  that  matter,  to  the  entire  commirv 
here's  an  announcement  of 
great  importance 
We   are  going  to  open   a   bargain  basemi 
very  soon  .  .  .  and  then  with  the  four   w 
floors  that  we're  building  we'll  have  thir>n 
huge  floors  for  merchandising.    That'll  nee 
us    the    biggest    specialty    institution   in  le 
country.     We're  ready  to  buy  at  once  unn- 
ited    quantities    of    quality    merchandise  or 
spot  cash  for  the  new  bargain  basement  .  , 
men's   two   trouser   suits,  overcoats,  funh- 
ings,  hats,  shoes  .  .  .  women's  dresses,  o  s. 
shoes  .  .  .  clothing  for  boys  and  girls 
everything   ready   to   wear   that's   worth  of 
our  label  and  our  guarantee 
Manufacturers  had  better  wire  or  call  r 
appointments    to   shotv   their   merchanu 
MAURICE  L.  ROTHSCHILD 
State  at  Jackson 
Is  not  this  a  dignified  yet  refreshing  av 
to    introduce  —  and    stock    up  —  a    bai  in 
basement?  o„. 

I've  kept  out  of  this  Firestone-Mail  (Ir 
House  tire  controversy  up  to  now,  but  ni 
impelled  to  report  an  incident  relain  li 
Irving  Fellner,   publishing   director  ot    - 

It   seems   that   his   nine-year-old  sm 
looking    over    a    mail-order    catalogs 
came  across  this  statement   in  an  a(h 
ment    for    tires — "Our    first    grade    in 
cheaper   than   Firestone   2nd   Grade.''    i' 
boy  turned  to  his  father  and  said — "D.  h, 
I   don't    think    they   ought  to   advertise  ike 
that  and  mention  the  name  of  another  e; 
it  doesn't  seem  fair." 

— 8-pt.— 

I  hear  that  Oscar  Mittelstaedt,  for  an 
art  and  production  manager  for  George  ar- 
rison  Phelps,  Inc.,  Detroit,  is  going  into  'in- 
mercial  art  with  both  feet  as  vice-presnii 
of  Gray  Garfield  Lange,  Inc.,  of  that  c  • 

Perhaps  we  shall  see  more  automoti\ail- 
vertising  with  the  Dodge  restraint  cominciul 
of  Detroit,  now  ...  I  wonder  if  it  woiln't 
sell  cars  better  than  the  more  flambanl 
and  atmospheric  copy  that  the  motor  i  »'■■ 
try  has  affected  all  these  years. 
— 8-p,t.— 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  the  islai  'i 
Tahiti  has  been  hit  by  the  world  depreo". 
and  as  a  remedy  the  native  inhabitai  ol 
that  French  colony  are  about  to  renounilM 
civilization  of  the  white  man. 

They  will  abandon  the  attempt  to  i"i- 
tain  modern  methods  of  living  and  trin?. 
with  the  artificial  town  life  and  the  cc  pli- 
cated commercial  existence,  and  resume lei' 
ancestral  modes  of  life.  They  are  even  ged 
by  the  leaders  of  the  movement  to  da™ 
European  clothing  as  they  return  to  a  siP'* 
outdoor  form  of  life. 

I  shall  watch  for  news  from  Tahili'H" 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  for  I  half  siW' 
that  breaking  away  from  the  white  w-' 
civilization  will  not  be  so  simple.  Wh  >!" 
very  sponsors  of  the  "back-to-nature  "•' 
ment  have  had  to  resort  already  to  c  » 
civilization's  most  advanced  phenonien  i" 
promoting  their  idea — this  thing  calli  '' 
vertising. 


J 
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ADVERTISING    &    SELLING 


T//^  Magazine 


[T  is  the  principal  function  of  advertising  to  sell 
merchandise  at  a  profit. 

Failure  to  do  this,  especially  in  times  like  these, 
neans  the  difference  between  red  ink  and  black 
or  the  manufacturer. 

I  A  matchless  reputation  for  getting  results  has 
!iade  1931  the  fifth  consecutive  banner  year  for 
"he  American  Weekl}'. 

Contrary  to  the  record  of  most  publications, 
lis  mighty  magazine  has  chalked  up  substantial 
■nage  gains  month  after  month  throughout  this 
)-called  depression. 

This  unique  performance  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
uute  advertisers,  who  insist  that  their  advertising 
jollars  get  results  in  lean  times  as  well  as  fat,  have 
ivested  substantially  in  the  advertising  pages  of 
he  American  Weekly. 

I  They  have  favored  this  magazine  because  careful 
[vestigation  has  convinced  them  that  it  offers 
[hantages  no  other  publication  can  duplicate. 

Here  are  some  of  these  outstanding  advantages: 
j  Through  The  American  Weekly,  the  advertiser 
[Iters  5,500,000  homes  located  in  the  most  pros- 

•rous  buying   areas  of  the   nation — double  the 

imber  that  can  be  reached  through  any  other 
'le  publication. 

iTo  this  vast  market  he  can  display  and  sell  his 
iires  on  a  giant  color-page  more  than  twice  as 
I'ge  as  any  other  magazine  page,  all  at  a  cost  of 
<.f  than  }i  cent  per  fatnily. 


So  varied  is  the  editorial  appeal  of  The  American 
Weekly  that  it  interests  every  member  of  the 
family — man,  woman  and  child. 

That  means  the  advertising  is  seen  by  more  than 
a  single  individual  in  every  home. 

A  survey  of  its  circulation  shows  that  it  covers 
the  wealth  of  America  like  a  blanket. 

The  American  Weekly  dominates  the  urban 
markets  by  concentrating  70%  of  its  total  circulation 
in  578  of  America's  997  towns  and  cities  of  10,000 
population  and  over.  (1930  U.  S.  census  figures.) 


In  each  of  152 
two  familic 


eaches  one  out  of  every 


In  108  more  cities,  40  to  50%  of  the  families 
In  an  additional  146  cities,  30  to  40% 
In  another  172  cities,  20  to  30% 

.  .  .  and,  in  addition,  more  than  1,700,000  families 
in  thousands  of  other  communities,  large  and  small, 
regularly  buy  The  American  Weekly. 

Where  can  you  spend  your  advertising  dollar 
more  eflFectively .'' 


Cock-A-Doodle-Doo 

;mber,  1931,  establishes  a  record  in 
volume  of  advertising  linage  and  revenue  for 
any  November  in  the  history  of  The  American 
Weekly  and  adds  to  the  record  advertising 
volume  already  established  for  the  year  1931. 


THEAMEJilCAN 

1   V 


in  the  World 


m^^^^ 


Palmolive  Bldg.,  Chicag 
»l  Motors   Bldg.,  Detkoii 


Main  Office:  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

5  WiNTHROP  Square,  Boston    .    .    .    753   Bonn 


,E,  Los  Ange 
ETTA  St.,  At 


ADVERTISING    &    SELLING 


/Vot)em6er25,19: 


"Speaking  of  Costs,  What 

About  the  Singing  Dolls, 

Mr.  Publisher?'' 

Hotv  the  A.N.A.  Stands  on  Rate  Reduction 

LEE  H.   BRISTOL 

President,  Association  of  ISational  Advertisers 


A  YEAR  ago  this  association  went 
on  record  as  declaring  that, 
since  commodity  prices  had  de- 
clined and  advertisers  had  generally 
reduced  distribution  costs  except  for 
space  advertising,  it  urged  publishers 
to  suspend  rate  increases  announced 
or  proposed  and  further  suggested  that 
in  our  opinion  they  should  reduce 
space  rates.  That  resolution  still 
stands  and  is  as  true  today  as  when 
it  was  passed. 

What  happened?  Well,  for  some 
months,  nothing  at  all.  Then  certain 
publishers  began  to  realize  that  there 
was  sound  reasoning  back  of  the  reso- 
lution. To  date  twenty-five  magazines 
and  groups  of  magazines,  amounting 
to  about  sixty  publications  in  all,  have 
reduced  rates.  We  do  not  boast  of 
this.  Each  publisher  has  thought  the 
matter  out  for  himself. 

We  are  customers  of  the  publishers. 
In  transacting  our  own  business  we 
have  found  that  it  pays  to  keep  our 
customers  satisfied ;  if  we  help  them 
make  money,  we  shall  in  the  long  run 
profit  therefrom.  Is  the  publishing 
business  so  different  then? 

We  have  been  deluged  with  figures 
showing  cost  of  labor,  cost  of  paper, 
cost  of  ink,  cost  of  this  and  that.  Al- 
though these  figures  seem  to  vary  to  an 
astonishing  extent  between  publishers. 
I  do  not  intend  to  argue  them  here. 
They  are  the  publishers'  business — the 
publisher  does  not  try  to  argue  our 
costs.  Parenthetically,  I  might  say 
that  in  the  mass  of  figures  thrown  at 
us  there  is  a  rather  astonishing  ab- 
sence of  data  relating  to  cost  of  sets 
of  maps,  of  singing  dolls,  of  blankets, 
of  sets  of  dishes,  of  insurance  policies, 
of  volumes  of  books,  etc.,  all  of  which 
seem  to  be  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  circu- 
lation managers  and,  I  suspect,  rather 
dearer  to  the  heart  of  subscribers  than 

From  an  addre.s.<i  at  the  22nd  annual  con- 
vention of  the  A.N. A., .Washington,  Novem- 
ber  17. 


the  newspaper  or  magazine  itself. 
There  is  no  data  on  the  significance  of 
the  extra  costs  resulting  from  "bull- 
dog editions"  and  "extras"  by  news- 
papers. These  costs  would  make  inter- 
esting reading  indeed.  Circulation 
stimulators,  I  believe  they  are  called. 

I  only  wonder  whether  the  publisher 
looks  at  his  figures  as  a  manufacturer 
would.  Does  he  go  over  them  with  a 
blue  pencil,  checking  items  he  might 
eliminate  here  and  there?  Is  he  fa- 
miliar with  the  law  of  selective  distri- 
bution? Does  he  compare  his  sales 
sheet  with  his  profit  sheet?  Does  he 
say  to  himself,  "It  costs  me  so  much  to 
make  these  extra  20,000  sales;  that  so 
much  must  come  from  advertising; 
ergo,  I  cannot  reduce  my  rates."  Or 
does  he  say :  "It  costs  me  so  much  to 
make  these  extra  20,000  sales:  that  so 
much  is  too  much ;  therefore,  I  will  let 
my  sales  take  their  normal  course,  save 
that  so  much,  reduce  my  rates  and  go 
after  more  advertising,  thus  opening 
the  door  to  possibly  a  net  gain  in  rev- 
enue." It  took  many  manufacturers  a 
long  time  to  learn  that  spending  $20  to 
sell  a  $5  case  of  goods  was  bad  busi- 
ness. 

One  of  our  members  rather  succinct- 
ly wrote:  "Our  appropriations,  in  the 
main,  are  based  on  units  of  sale  and 
budgeted  by  markets.  In  other  words, 
we  have  just  so  much  to  spend.  As 
circulations  increase  disproportionate- 
ly and  rates  go  up,  our  schedules 
shrink,  and  we  lose  pressure  and  effec- 
tiveness. We  want  new  prospects,  of 
course.  But  ue  want  to  judge  whether 
they  are  prospects  or  not.  We  do  not 
want  them  dumped  into  our  lap  to  be 
accepted  and  paid  for  without  the  op- 
tion of  refusing  them.  We  are  willing 
to  accept  increased  circulation  based 
on  increased  population  or  any  other 
natural  factor.  We  are  unwilling  to 
accept  it  otherwise,  but  we  have  to  just 
the  same.     So,  because  appropriations 


are  limited,  markets  are  eliminatec 
And  by  this  process,  the  publicatioi 
as  well  as  ourselves  suffer  in  the  end 

We  need  the  publishers,  even  as  the 
need  us — but  we  need  most  those  pul 
lishers  who  have  conducted  their  ci 
culation  business  on  methods  and  po 
icies  that  are  sound  and  honest — th^ 
deliver  to  us  circulation  that  is  wanlei 
not  forced  beyond  the  economic  liii 
its  of  demand  or  desire. 

An  A.N. A.  member  writing  heai 
quarters  said,  in  part,  "We  are  goiii 
to  favor  those  publications  which  ha\ 
reduced  rates  and  utilize  other  medi 
where  we  feel  we  can  secure  betlt 
value  for  every  advertising  dolh 
spent."  He  did  cut  his  schedules  aiK 
answering  publishers'  queries  as  to  tl 
reason,  wrote:  "We  cannot  dictate  I 
you  or  to  any  other  publisher  whi 
policy  you  should  pursue  any  moi 
than  our  customers  can  dictate  to  i 
in  the  matter  of  price  making.  Bi 
we  believe  that  the  law  of  supply  an 
demand  will  operate  in  establishir 
the  cost  of  advertising,  just  the  saii 
as  it  does  in  the  matter  of  price  mal 
ing.  But  we  believe  that  the  law  c 
supply  and  demand  will  operate  in  e 
tablishing  the  cost  of  advertising,  ju 
the  same  as  it  does  in  determining  wh: 
the  producer  and  manufacturer  can  as 
for  any  other  commodity.  If  we  mal 
prices  on  our  products  which  are  o\ 
of  line  with  the  general  cost  of  livir 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  do 
lar,  we  know  perfectly  well  the  coi 
sumer  will  not  buy  our  goods.  \^  1 
should  we  operate  on  any  other  has 
in  buying  our  advertising?" 

And  that  is  sound  sense.  All  adve 
tisers  are  not  merely  reducing  their  a^ 
vertising  appropriations  but  many  ai 
readjusting  their  expenditure  ai 
adopting  other  media  where  the  doll: 
they  spend  can  give  at  least  a  doll; 
value. 

Only  a  month  ago  Mr.  J.  S.  Parks, 
former  president  of  the  Southei 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associatio 
said  in  a  public  address  to  felloi 
newspaper  publishers,  "The  autonv 
bile,  radio,  and  moving  pictures  ha' 
been  distracting  factors  to  newspapi 
reading.  These  diversions  lessen  tl 
amount  of  time  the  average  person  h: 
to  spend  in  reading  the  news  of  tl 
day.  .  .  .  Today  comic  strips  occuf 
whole  pages  of  valuable  space.  A  fe 
years  ago  Sunday  newspapers  wii 
four  pages  of  comics  in  color  were  tl 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Thf 
came  eight-page  sections  with  a  mag 
[Conlinued  on  pa^e  6: 
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The  Trend 

in  Los  Angeles 


Everyday    Circulation 

Next  Morning  Paper    ^28 
THirdM^n^^P^P-..47 

Next  Aitg^««"  ^.".^^0,018 
Third  Afternoon  Paper  ^3 
SrNOAV  ONLY  Cmcri-ATioN 


Circulation  gains  and  losses  of  all  Los  Angeles 
newspapers  for  the  six  months  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1931,  compared  with  same  period  a  year 
ago — as  per  sworn  statements  to  the  United 
States  Post  Office: 


•  Afternoon  circulation  fell  off  an 
average  of  10,331  copies  per  day* 

•  Morning  circulation  increased  an 
average  of  5,531  copies  per  day* 

•  84%  of  the  morning  increase  was 
made  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


Why  the  Trend  to  the  Morning  Field: 

Because  the  climate  causes  people  in  general  to  live  in  single-family 
dwellings,  surrounded  with  relatively  large  grounds.  This,  in  turn, 
has  spread  the  community  over  approximately  2,500  square  miles, 
more  than  half  the  population  residing  outside  Los  Angeles  proper. 
Due  to  the  time  element,  only  a  morning  newspaper  can  print  the  news 
and  at  the  same  time  effect  market-wide  distribution. 

Why  the  Trend  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 

Because  in  such  a  community,  morning  street  sales  are  confined  to 
main  intersections  and  business  centers,  thus  available  only  to  people 
on  their  way  to  work.  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  with  96%  of  its  circu- 
lation distributed  by  carrier,  furnishes  pre-breakfast  doorstep  delivery 
from  the  heart  of  Los  Angeles  to  the  rim  of  the  orange-belt— the  largest 
obtainable  home-delivered  circulation,  both  inside  and  outside  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Eastern  Representatives:  WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  & 
CRESMER  COMPANY,  360  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  10-169  General  Motors 
Bldg.,  Detroit. 


Pacific    Coas 

t     Representati 

es:     R. 

.1.     BIDWELL 

COMPANY 

742    Market    St. 

San     Fra 

ncisco.     White 

Henry  Stuart 

Bldg.,  Seattle. 
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We 
Did  it 
First/ 


Founded  in  1895.  House  Beautiful  was  the  first 
house  building  and  furnishing  magazine  in  the  class 
field.  During  its  long  career,  it  has  launched  many 
ideas  which  have  proven  popular.     For  instance: 


N 


O.  2.     THE  MODEL  HOME  RACKET 


Back  in  1918,  when  good,  new  ideas  were  just  as 
important  as  they  are  today.  House  Beautiful  conceived  the 
idea  of  building  a  Model  Home  constructed  of  materials  from 
leading  manufacturers.  This  house,  built  at  Newton,  Mass., 
made  such  an  impression  that  in  the  following  ten  years. 
Model  Home  building  became  virtually  a  racket. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  instances  in  which  an  original  House 
Beautiful  idea  has  been  paid  the  compliment  of  direct  imita- 
tion from  coast  to  coast. 

In  choosing  a  magazine  in  the  quality  house  Ijuilding  field, 
statistics  of  circulation  and  of  quality  are  important — but 
they  are  not  everything.  When  you  buy  House  Beautiful  you 
are  buying  publishing  brains,  as  well  as  mere  distribution  of 
copies.     And  brains  get  results. 


House 
Beautiful 


8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  .  .  .  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
.  .  .  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  .  .  .  Union  Oil  Building,  Los 
Angeles  .  .  .  Ross  Building,  San  Francisco  .  .  .  Member  of 
the  National  Shelter  Group. 


Answering  Borsodi 

[Continued  from  page  38] 


sick  industries — agriculture,  coal  ar 
textile — could  not  be  brought  bac 
to  their  former  profitable  condition  1 
economic  planning  or  anything  els 
They  have  been  superseded,  just  as  tl 
wagon  was  superseded  by  the  aul 
mobile,  the  sailing  ship  by  the  steai 
ship,  etc.  I  should  like  to  ask  M 
Borsodi,  however,  whether  he  wou 
say  that  the  extremely  depressed  ai 
profitless  condition  of  the  oil  indust 
at  present  is  due  to  its  supersession  I 
some  other  form  of  fuel  or  power,  1 
us  say  perhaps  electric  power.  If  th 
is  the  case,  how  would  he  account  i 
the  extreme  depression  in  the  copp 
industry,  the  electrical  manufacturii 
industry  and,  even  during  1931,  in  tl 
power  utility  companies  themselves 
How  would  he  account  for  the  fact  th 
canned  grapefruit  has  been  sellii 
ever  since  last  March  below  cost 
produce  when  we  consider  that  grap 
fruit  itself  is  a  relatively  new  produ 
and  that  its  use  in  cans  is  extreme 
new?  If  new  forms  of  fruit  consum 
tion  are  superseding  old  and  fruits  a 
being  eaten  instead  of  bread,  he 
would  he  account  for  the  price  belc 
cost  to  produce  of  fresh  giapefii 
during  this  entire  year?  I  could  go  > 
enumerating  a  number  of  such  cases. 
I  am  convinced  that  planning  cou 
have  prevented  the  over-developnie 
of  production  in  many  industries  whi 
are  today  going  through  a  severe  i 
pression  which  has  nothing  whate\ 
to  do  with  their  being  obsolescent.  A 
Borsodi  chooses  to  state  that  planm 
would  not  work  unless,  for  examp 
we  "stop  the  manufacture  of  oil-buL 
ers  because  of  the  injury  their  use  i 
flicts  upon  the  coal  industry."  Tt 
seems  to  indicate  to  me  a  tenden 
toward  superficiality  in  Mr.  Borsod' 
thinking  on  this  whole  problem.  Ec 
nomic  planning  presupposes,  first,  v 
biased  and  highly  skilled  fact-findin 
second,  equally  unbiased  and  high 
skilled  forecasting;  third,  planning 
the  basis  of  this  fact-finding  and  foi 
casting  so  that  each  industry  m 
adapt  itself  not  only  to  existing  cc 
ditions  but  to  conditions  that  are  like 
to  come  up  in  the  future  based  on  t 
knowledge  acquired.  The  fourth  re 
uisite  in  economic  planning  is  p: 
tial,  perhaps  temporary,  limitation 
the  individual  entrepreneur  freede 
[Continued  on  page  i 
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To  Give  Premiums?  Or  Not 


[Continued  from  [Kijic  23] 


i  Generally  speaking,  wholesalers. 
'."specially  in  the  food  line,  are  the 
'nost  consistent  individual  users  of 
'jremiums. 

!  A  certain  wholesaler  wished  to 
Ireate  a  demand  in  rural  communities 
jor  a  5-lb.  package  of  jams.  This 
vholesaler  put  out  a  special  deal  an- 
louncement  through  its  dealers  offer- 
ng  a  glass  preserve  dish  and  plate  with 
■very  5-lb.  purchase.  He  consumed 
■leven  carloads  of  glassware  during 
he  season's  campaign.  Sales  were 
'!  14.000  five-pound  cans  of  preserves. 
.  A  wholesaler  of  coffee  started  a 
Ipecial  offer  with  every  two-pound 
"urchase  of  coffee.  His  sales  averaged 
l-.OOO  pounds  a  month  at  the  start 
1  f  the  campaign,  and  144,000  pounds 
,  month  after  the  offer  had  been  run- 
|ing  steadily  six  months.  The  money 
jPent  on  premiums  was  worked  out 
Is  an  advertising  expenditure  and 
jast  no  more  per  pound  than  was 
jriginally  appropriated  for  news- 
aper  advertising,  with  this  difference 
-that  the  premiums  were  purchased 
.nly  as  the  sales  of  coffee  demanded 
,ipy  be  purchased.  In  other  words, 
.le  advertising  expenditure  for  pre- 
ium  goods  paid  for  itself  in  known 
^lot  speculative)  sales  of  coffee.  Is 
■at  good  business  or  isn't  it? 
I  Among  the  most  common  tasks  suc- 
I'ssfully  accomplished  by  premium 
|les  campaigns  are — opening  new 
[rritories — introducing  new  products 
increasing  sales  of  a  slow-moving 
"iliii  t — increasing  unit  sales  of 
"liiris  -creating  preference  for  a 
'■'  inl  lirand — offsetting  outside  com- 
■lition— increasing  number  of  deal- 
Is — securing  prominent  window  and 
unter  displays. 

I  In  the  editorial  prompting  this 
ticle,  the  question  was  raised  i^Will 
e  public  ever  again  be  willing  to 
ly  a  fair  price  for  goods  which  it 
now  getting  at  such  ridiculously  low 
ices?"  There  are  certain  times  and 
Jsons  where  the  wholesale  price  of 
'jffee  fluctuates  considerably  up  and 
|wn.  When  the  market  is  in  favor 
(  the  wholesaler,  then  is  his  real  op- 
!  rtunity  to  get  in  some  extra  "licks" 
•distribution.  Were  he  to  cut  his 
;ice  he  undoubtedly  would  have 
>  lous  dilficulty  getting  the  price  up 


again  when  the  coffee  market  became 
(irnier.  Remember,  the  housewife  is 
not  interested  in  the  wholesale  coffee 
market  prices  in  Brazil.  By  using  the 
favorable  wholesale  market  price  fluc- 
tuation to  purchase  a  premium  the 
wholesaler  can  come  out   with   a  spe- 


Promoting 
High-Class 


cial  deal  for  "one  week" — "one 
month"  or  "subject  to  withdrawal 
without  notice"  and  pxomote  a  very 
appealing  and  successful  premium 
campaign  without  endangering  the 
recognized  standard  price  for  his 
coffee. 

As  I  see  it,  premium-giving  is  sim- 
ply a  practical  form  of  merchandis- 
ing, intelligently  applied  at  the  point 
of  sale,  and  it  is  succeeding  on  its 
merits  as  any  other  worthwhile  sales 
program  deserves  to  succeed. 


Sales  With 
Premiums 


The  ''Credit  Plan'  of  the  Hellick  C 


THE  Hellick  Company,  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  has  for  over  fifteen 
years  used  the  premium  plan  ex- 
clusively for  sales  promotion.  This 
company  operates  a  large  number  of 
delivery  cars  serving  the  consumer 
direct  from  their  warehouses  with  a 
large  line  of  grocery  products  and 
staple  dry  goods  items.  Trained  house- 
to-house  solicitors  are  employed. 
These  are  divided  into  groups  of  four, 
one  of  whom  is  the  crew  manager. 
One  crew  is  placed  in  each  city  or 
district  where  the  company  maintains 
delivery  routes.  Each  solicitor  car- 
ries a  sample  of  a  premium,  which  is 
usually  a  household  utensil  or  article 
seldom  found  in  the  average  home, 
yet  an  article  which  the  housewife  de- 
sires. The  retail  value  of  these  pre- 
miums is  usually  about  five  dollars, 
making  them  particularly  attractive  as 
premiums  because  the  average  woman 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  a 
present  of  this  value. 

An  initial  order  for  groceries  brings 
the  premium  to  the  housewife.  This 
order  may  be  only  for  a  pound  of 
coffee.  The  initial  order  and  the  pre- 
mium are  delivered  the  next  time  the 
route  man  covers  that  territory.  With 
every  article  the  customer  purchases 
she  receives  certain  credits.  A  pound 
of  coffee  may  carry  two  credits,  or  a 
package  of  tea,  three  credits.  The  cus- 
tomer should  obtain  about  250  credits 
to  pay  for  the  premium  given  her. 
When  the  route  man  makes  the  first 
delivery,  he  gives  the  customer  a  card 
showing  the  number  of  credits  owed, 
and  every  time  a  delivery  is  made  the 


ompany 

proper  credits  are  deducted.  Theo- 
retically, the  premium  is  still  the  prop- 
erty of  the  company  until  the  customer 
has  purchased  sufficient  goods  to  earn 
the  credits  due  for  the  premium. 

Sometimes  the  customer  has  moved 
away  before  securing  the  balance  of 
credits  due  on  a  premium.  The  com- 
pany has  requested  and  received  the 
return  of  premiums,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  premiums  have  not  been 
returned.  However,  losses  of  this 
nature  must  be  anticipated  when  a 
premium  plan  is  devised.  Assuming 
that  these  credits  are  based  on  10%  of 
the  value  of  the  goods  purchased,  and 
that  each  credit  is  worth  two  cents — 
a  customer  will  spend  at  least  $50  to 
obtain  250  credits  to  pay  the  premium. 
When  a  hundred  customers  are  paying 
about  .$5,000  for  merchandise,  it  is  not 
vital  if  you  lose  one  premium. 

The  Hellick  Company  carries  a  stock 
of  different  articles  for  premium  pur- 
poses. The  route  men  are  trained  to 
offer  their  customers  additional  pre- 
miums from  time  to  time,  in  an  effort 
to  keep  the  customer  in  the  position 
where  she  always  owes  some  credits  to 
the  company.  There  are  customers 
who  have  been  securing  premiums  for 
ten  and  fifteen  years. 

Placing  of  premiums  is  commission 
work  for  the  solicitors,  depending  on 
the  article  and  the  territory.  The 
solicitors  receive  $1  commission  for 
every  premium  placed  with  a  new  cus- 
tomer. A  good  solicitor  will  average 
about  five  new  accounts  in  a  day  under 
present  conditions,  and  others  will 
double  that  and  earn  a  sizable  income. 
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Signing  the  President's  Name 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  one  of  the 
most  obvious  types  of  misrepresentation  in 
advertising  is  the  forging  of  the  signatures 
of  prominent  people  to  circular  letters?  For 
example,    the    attached,    a    letter    from    the 

S Trust    Company   of   New   York,   is 

signed  (with  pen  and  ink,  mind  you  I  with 
the  name  of  the  president.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  to  anyone  with  an  ounce  of  intelli- 
gence that  Mr.  N did  not  personally 

sign  this  letter,  which  offers  to  send  me  a 
free  pamphlet. 

Assuming  that  I  were  a  prospect  for  the 
establishment  of  a  trust,  the  very  fact  that 
this  company  resorts  to  such  misrepresenta- 
tion in  its  circularizing  would  at  once  under- 
mine my  confidence  in  anything  else  it  might 
do.  It  amazes  me  that  this  company  and  a 
great  many  others  will  trifle  with  their  good 
name  by  resorting  to  such  transparent  de- 
ceptions. 

A  bank  is  extremely  particular  as  to  who 
signs  a  check. 

Ought  it  not  be  equally  particular  about 
who  signs  the  name  of  the  president  of  the 
bank  in  pen  and  ink? 

G.  Lynn  Sumner, 

The  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Company 

Neiv  York. 


Favors  ''Theme  Numbers''' 

More  power  to  Theme  Numbers  of  trade 
publications,  and  tell  the  boys  not  to  keep 
their  Theme  Numbers  dark  until  closing 
dates  have  passed. 

Convention  issues,  announcement  issues 
and  the  like  are  heralded  well  in  advance  so 
that  advertisers  can  fit  in  with  the  big  idea 
when  they  prepare  their  message.  Most  pub- 
lications get  less  advertiser  cooperation  than 
they  might,  however,  by  failing  to  disclose 
their  leading  editorial  themes  far  enough  in 
advance  for  advertisers  to  tie  in. 

This   letter   is   provoked   by   an   announce- 
ment of  1932  plans  for  "Chem  &  Met"  and 
Food  Industries  which  has  just   crossed  my 
desk.     It   features   Theme   Numbers   as   far 
ahead  as  October,  1932.    It's  a  good  idea! 
John  R.  Hoopes, 
Jerome  B.  Gray  &  Co. 
Philadelphia. 


3.18  Cents  Apiece 

Advertising  &  Selling  has  printed  rec- 
ords of  low  inquiry  costs  in  recent  issues. 

An  advertisement  on  agents  wanted  which 
we  placed  in  the  Kansas  City  Weekly  Star 
during  the  spring  of  this  year,  size  100  lines, 
cost  $150.00,  produced  4705  inquiries.  No 
free  sample  was  offered. 

If  our  accounting  department  has  figured 
this  right,  inquiries  cost  3.18  cents  each. 
H.  B.  Brown. 
Batten  field  &  Ball. 
Des  Moines,  la. 

Health  of  ''IT  ell"  Industries 
Might  Be  Improved 

Mr.  Borsodi's  article  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  I  have  ever  read.  It  is  highly 
informative  and  stimulating,  and  what  he 
says  about  "sick"  industries  certainly  car- 
ries conviction  with  it. 

We  assume  that  by  "economic  planning" 
Mr.  Borsodi  means  some  governmental  set- 
up which  will  attempt  to  regulate  prosperity. 
He  is  against  that,  and  his  reasons  are  very 
plausible. 

However,  we  do  believe  that  there  are 
many  industries  in  this  country  which  are 
not  "sick"  but  which  could  secure  great 
benefits  from  a  more  orderly  consideration 
of  problems  of  the  particular  industry  and 
from  some  sort  of  economic  planning  or  col- 
lective thought  and  effort  along  cooperative 
lines. 

Robert  F.  Miller,  Executive  Vice-President, 
Assoc.  Grocery  Mjrs.  of  America, 
New  York. 

On   Farnstvorth's   Economic 
League 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Farnsworth's  "American 
Economic  League"  idea  is  very  interesting, 
not  to  say  praiseworthy,  but  it  reminds  me 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  ap- 
pointing a  committee  to  study  the  origin  of 
cancer  when  the  human  race  is  dying  of  scar- 
let fever. 

It  may  be  Mr.  Farnsworth's  contention 
that  "we  are  now  suffering  from  a  paralysis 
lirought  on  by  a  greedy  attempt  to  divert  the 
savings  effected  by  modern  production  meth- 
ods from  tlie  pockets  of  the  consuming  pub- 


lic into  the  coffers  of  stock  manipulators  an 
gamblers,"  but  the  facts  do  not  appear  • 
bear  him  out. 

What  we  are  now  suffering  from,  in  n 
judgment,  is  a  rapid  fall  of  commodity  prici 
due,  principally,  to  a  sterilization  of  gold  i 
the  United  States  (and  France),  due  to  tli 
fact  that  we  have  demanded  payments  o 
account  of  our  so-called  "favorable  balant 
of  trade"  in  hard  exchange  rather  than  gooi 
and  services.  Until  we  realize  the  different 
between  a  debtor  and  a  creditor  nation,  an 
the  fact  that  we  are  a  creditor  nation,  ih 
"cost  lowering"  idea  advanced  by  Mr.  Farn 
worth  can  accomplish   but  little. 

I  take  issue  with  the  theorum  that  Ame 
ican  business  may  have  been  a  bad  boy,  bi 
now  has  learned  his  lesson.  Something  . 
the  sort  was  advanced  in  1921.  What  is  moi 
obvious  is  that  American  business  has  bee 
guilty  of  monumental  stupidity,  from  whii 
it  can  recover  by  the  study  of  elementary  e. 
nomics  and  the  elimination  of  the  pollyani 
idiocies  of  Merle  Thorpe. 

Geo.  H.  CoRE'i 
Laketvood,   Ohl 


Borsodi   Thought-Provoking 

Mr.  Borsodi  (Oct.  28  issue)  calls  attentio 
to  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  the 
really  permanent  thing  is  change  and  a| 
plies  this  attitude  to  the  so-called  "sick  ii 
dustries."  Although  this  analysis 
overly  exhaustive,  still  it  is  thought-provol 
ing  and  indicates  in  a  rough  way  what 
probably  the  real  difficulty  with  these  ii 
dustries.  No  more  thorough  analysis  ecu] 
probably  be  expressed  in  the  confines  of 
short  article  of  this  nature. 

D.  M.  Phelps, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Marketin, 

University  of  Michigan. 

Ann  Arbor. 

In  Old  New  England 

One  hundred  thousand  persons  of  centr 
Massachusetts  gave  Old  Man  Depression 
severe  push  recently  when  they  gathered 
Worcester  and  put  $1,500,000  in  circul 
tion.  It  was  "Worcester  Day"  ...  a  pageai 
of  prosperity. 

Widespread  publicity  .  .  .  newspaper 
radio  .  .  .  big  bargain  event.  The  messaf 
brought  home  to  more  than  40,000  familii 
by  a  corps  of  telephone  operators.  On  tf 
morning  of  the  day  .  .  .  75,000  milk  bottli 
carried  reminders. 

Crowds  .  .  .  police.  Free  parking.  Trolk 
car  and  bus  lines  .  .  .  free  transportation 
the  city  between  9  and   11   a.  m. 

Hotels  and  restaurants  .  .  .  big  busines 
There  was  such  a  rush  at  one  of  the  chai 
restaurants  that  the  district  managi 
worked  at  the  dish-washing  machine  f( 
two  hours. 

Banks  advised  their  depositors  .  .  .  jud 
cious  spending.  Prices  slashed.  .  .  .  Larg 
volume  of  sales  offset  small  margin  of  profi 

2000  unemployed  persons  .  .  .  given  wot 
during  the  day  in  stores.  Some  were  ke| 
for  a  few  days  longer. 

One  business  man  from  out  of  tow 
scratched  his  head  and  asked :  "Where's  th 
depression?"  It  looked  like  a  kickoff  I 
belter  times. 

Harry  R.  Philips.  Business  Edit,, 
Worcester  Telegram, 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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TODAY'S 
ADVERTISING 

must  do  a 
shirt-sleeve  Job 


Advertising  today  is  no  longer  a  plaything.  It 
has  real  work  to  do.  No  more  monocled  ver- 
biage in  frock-coat  and  spats.  Just  shirt-sleeve 
sales-talk.  Brass  tacks.  Dollars  and  cents. 

Smart  advertisers  are  creating  sales  rather  than 

creating   atmosphere.   Dollar   signs   are    better 

than  halos.  Profit  is  more  precious  than  empty 

prestige. 

•  •  • 

The  day  is  gone  when  electrical  appliances  were 
advertised  to  unwired  homes  .  .  .  when  motor- 
cars were  advertised  to  people  who  could  not 
afford  bicycles  .  .  .  when  fancy  groceries  were 
advertised  to  share-croppers  on  cotton  plan- 
tations. Selling  must  be  done  without  waste. 


Concentrate  your  advertising  in  newspapers  — 
but,  more  important,  in  the  newspapers  which 
offer  greatest  circulation  concentration  where 
potential  for  sales  is  greatest. 
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I'         Are  You  Advertising 
to  a  Map ...  or  a  Market? 


The  manufacturer  who  has 
distribution    in    every   city, 
^^  town  and  cross-roads  hamlet 

may  be  loath  to  withdraw  adver- 
tising   support   from    outlets    already 
established. 

But  if  he  uses  a  large  portion  of  his  newspaper  appro- 
priation to  support  small,  inactive,  least  desirable  out- 
lets .  .  .  and  if  he  uses  an  inadequate  portion  of  his 
investment  to  support  his  largest,  most  active,  most 
desirable  outlets  .  .  .  then  his  program  is  unbalanced. 
He  is  leaving  major  cities  open  to  inroads  of  smart 
competition  which  is  using  circulation  properly  con- 
centrated. He  is  advertising  to  a  map -rather  than  to 
a  market.   He  is  leaping  into  print  without  looking. 


Profit- minded  executives  will  select  those 
newspapers  which  have  high  concentra- 
tion of  circulation  in  the  cities,  in  the 
money- spending  suburbs,  in  the  natural 
markets  —  where  potential  is  greatest 
—  where   greatest   profit  can   be   made. 


Your  Space-Buyer  Knows 

about  Concentration 

(Ask  him  what  these  charts  mean  in  terms  of  money) 

Choose  the  cities  which  are  most  times  have  the  lowest  percentage 

promising  for  sales.  Choose  those  of  effective  circulation.) 

newspapers  with  the  highest  per-  It  is  important  that  you  know  what 

centage  of  effective  circulation  for  percentage  of  your  appropriation  is 

profit.  aimedatcitiesandsuburbs(Standard 

(N.  B.   The   newspapers  with  the  A.  B.  C.  Trading  Areas) ...  and  what 

largest  total  circulation  may  some-  percentage  is  waste. 

For  Instance,  Consider  Three  Markets: 
O 

Pittsburgh  Press   .   .    . 
(SCRIPPS-HOWARD) 

Another  Pittsburgh 
Newspaper   

0 

San  Francisco  News  .  . 
(SCRIPPS-HOWARD) 

Another  San  Francisco 
Newspaper   

€) 

Houston  Press 

(SCRIPPS-HOWARD) 

Another  Houston 
Newspaper   

(Your  space-buyer  will  give  you  similar  facts  about  every  newspaper  you  use) 

When  you  avoid  ghost  circu- 
lation •  •  •  when  you  avoid  forced  com- 
binations •  .  •  when  you  avoid  rural 
scatteration  •  • .  your  advertising  dollars 
are  so  invested  as  to  buy  more  selling 
power  •  •  •  and  that  means  more  profit 
per  dollar  invested. 
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of  Scripps-Howard  Circula 

tion  is  Concentrated 

in  CITIES' 


of  Scripps-Howard  Circla- 
tion  is  Concentratel 
in  PROFIT-AREAS'' 


Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  offer  the  highest  concentration 
of  circulation  available  in  one  unit  for  national  advertising 

CONFINE  YOUR  ADVERTISING  WHERE  GREATEST  PROFIT  CAN  BE /tAJ 


'Scripps-Howard  Cities  of  Publication 


'Standard  A.  B.  C.  Trading  r 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


NEWSPAPERS    —  ■■„" 


■  TiUgram     San  Francisco  .    .  Ntws     Buff 

.    .  Preij     Washington  .    .    .   Mrwj      India 

Po,l     Cincinnati     .    .        Poit     Denv 

.    .  Pffi!     Covington  Kfniucky  Post     Tole 

—  Kentucky  Edition  of  Cincinnati  I 
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s       .    .    Cu,^.n      Houston     .    .    .  Prcs  Kno,».l,../V.^"'* 

Timei-Prcij      Youngstown  TeUgrum  El  Paso  .    ,  '*^'_ 

AM  Post     Fort  Worth  .    .  Press  San  Diego  . 

Prcss-Scimilar     Oklahoma  City    Netvs  Evansville   . 
auERQuE    .    .   New  Mexico  State  Tribune 
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Answering  Borsodi 

[Continued  from  page  46] 

for  the  immediate  and  future  benefit 
(if  the  consuming  public  and.  inci- 
lientally.  for  the  future  benefit  of  him- 
self and  his  successors.  It  is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  achieving  this  last  requisite 
that  makes  nie  not  too  sanguine  as  to 
I  lie  future  prevalence  of  economic 
[ilanning.  The  individual  liberty  which 
\lr.  Borsodi  so  strongly  eulogizes  re- 
Liuires  the  laissez  faire  system  of  eco- 
nomic development,  that  is  true.  This 
has  the  tremendous  disadvantage  that 
it  treads  very  hard  on  the  very  large 
■najority  of  the  public  and  that,  as  a 
result,  it  surely  limits  and  probably 
lestroys  the  freedom  of  the  owning  and 
■ntrepreneur  class  in  the  perhaps  near 
—but  certainly  in  the  more  remote — 
uture.  Mr.  Borsodi  would  no  doubt 
)e  greatly  interested  to  read  an  article 
ly  Philip  Cabot  in  the  current  Yale 
Review  entitled  "The  Vices  of  Free 
I'ompetition." 


WiNTHROP  M.  Daniels 

Professor  of  Transportation, 
Yale  Unii'ersity 

EXCEPT  for  Mr.  Borsodi's  allega- 
tion that  the  cost  of  transporta- 
lon,  etc.,  is  "unproductive,"  I  am  in 
eneral  agreement  with  his  position 
lat  the  general  schemes  broached  for 
Economic  Planning"'  are  unworkable 
nd  undesirable.  If  the  cost  of  raising 
jal  one  mile  upivards  to  the  mine 
louth  is  productive,  I  fail  to  see  why 
le  cost  of  transporting  it  one  hundred 
liles  on  a  level  to  the  point  where 
\  can  afford  its  use  is  unproductive. 

^irchitectural    Forum     Contest 
or  New  Format  Is  Announced 

J^HE  ARCHITECTURAL  FORUM  has 
announced  a  competition  for  the  de- 
;n  of  a  new  formal.  Architects,  artists, 
signers,  typographers,  layout  men.  and 
lOresentatives  of  advertising  agencies  are 
■  ited  to  compete  for  the  $1,100  cash 
ards.  The  first  prizewinner  will  receive 
JO,  the  second  S250,  the  third  8100;  and 
addition,  there  will  be  five  honorable  men- 
Ijn  awards  of  $50  each.  The  competition 
'ses  December  31. 
fhe  competition  program  calls  for  the  de- 
',n  of  six  pages  of  the  magazine:  two  cov- 
<  (the  magazine  is  published  monthly  in  two 
^  umes),  the  contents  page,  the  first  editorial 
I  :e,  one  text  page,  and  one  plate  page. 

he  committee  of  jurors  is  composed  of 
ISderick  C.  Kendall,  editor  of  Advertising 
■^s,  chairman;  Heyworth  Campbell  and 
K  nest  Elmo  Calkins,  representing  adver- 
t  ig  and  publishing;  Gustav  Jensen  and 
rderic  W.  Goudy,  typographic  experts; 
«ph  T.  Walker  and  Paul  Philippe  Cret,  ar- 


Ijiirs-ting 
ifie  Bubbly 


"Many  farmers  live  in  totcns  and 
drive    out    daily    to    their    farms" — 

is  a  story  certain  farm  publications  tell 
to  advertising  men  unfamiliar  with  farm 
life,    to    justify    much    town    ci 

The  fallacy  of  this  story  is  proved. 
Only  1  S3, 000  farmers*  live  in  cities 
and  towns  over  2,500  population— 
comparatively  unimportant  even  if 
all  subscribed  to  one  magazine.  Al- 
together, only  250j000  farmers  live 
away  from  their  farms. 
( 'Not  including  300,000  farm  laborers  in  tow: 


The 
farm 


a  o  0  o 

Farm  Journal  is  far  ahead  in  the 
field,  and  with  its  recent  farm  cir- 
on  increase,  now  reaches: 
—nearly  40%   more  farm 
families  than  the  nearest 
two  publications 
— over  70%  more  than  the 

fourth 
— nearly   double   the    fifth 

.  comparisons  based  on  R.  F.  D. 
ts  which  have  proved  accurate 
J  res   of  relative  farm  circulation. 
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Pliiladelpliia— New  York— Chicago— Detroit 
Dominant  on  Farms — Covers  Richest  Sections^Greatest  Pulling  Power 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN 

New   line  of  one  column    arts  ^< . 

and  cut.s  for  small  advertiser.  /■IjlA 

Low  cost,  fast  selling,  liheral  f  C^f ()  1 
commissions.     Ideal  side  line.        VvN/ 

Write    for    sales    propositic.u  \       U    / 

and    samples.  V_^ 
PLUS-COPy,  32S  Burke  Bids.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 


IT  WILL  PROFIT  YOU  to  be 

represented  in  the  Market  Place 

Because    it    keeps    your    name    and    service 
before   a    selected    proup    of    10,000    buyers 


all 


MARKET  PLACE 


1^  w  Embossed  Seals  < 

fl  iy        ^^  make  all  kinds — for 
}nr    advertising  purposes,  address 
"   labels,  decorations,  etc.  Striking, 
artistic,  individual  designs.  Write 
for  free  samples  and  pri< 
ST,  LOUIS  STICKER  CO. 
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A  magazine  DARES  to  agree 
that  advertising 

COSTS  TOO  MrCH 


f> 


An  advertiser  is  speaking,  "Look 
here,"  he  says.  "Commodity  prices  are 
down.  The  cost  of  hving  has  dropped.  The 
1928  dollar  buys  $1.15  worth  of  goods 
today.  Why  shouldn't  the  cost  of  advertis- 
ing be  less?" 

It  should  be ! 

(What!  A  magazine  believes  that  adver- 
tising today  costs  too  much?) 

Yes.  Advertising  dollars  must  be  made  to 
produce  more  in  sales. 

Publishers  must  bring  about:  a  greater 
vigor  of  readership  and  a  more  certain  visi- 
bility for  advertising;  the  utmost  economy 
in  the  advertising  cost  of  addressing  every 
reader. 

Remember!  what  you  pay 
your  money  for  is  a  reader 
who  will  see,  believe  and  act 
upon    your    advertisement. 


The  advertising  rates  of  most  magazines — 
all  arguments  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing— are  low.  Magazine  costs  are  closer  to 
the  1913  level  of  prices  than  practically  any 
other  commodity. 

The  cost  per  page  per  thousand  of  12 
magazines  in  1913 — three  weeklies,  three 
monthlies  and  six  women's  magazines — was 
$2.63.  In  1931  it  is  $3.00. 

And  enterprising  publishers  today  are 
building  into  their  publications  constantly 
increasing  values  in  reader  interest  and 
responsiveness. 

But  compare  the  cost  of  advertising  in 
The  American  Legion  Monthly — which  is 
even  lower. 

In  1925  it  cost  $1,287  to  reach  634,000 
Legionnaires,  a  page  rate  of  $2.03  per  thou- 
sand. Today  it  costs  only  $1,800  to  reach 
1,036.000  circulation — a  page  rate  of  $1.7-J 
per  thousand. 

This  moderate  rate  holds  in  spite  of  the 
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fact  that  readers  of  The  American  Legion 
Monthly 

1.  have  an  income  twice  that  of  the  average 
American. 

2.  are  just  coming  into  the  "Crest  of  the 
Spending  Span"— at  an  average  age  of 
37 — with  their  most  productive  years 
still  ahead. 

3.  read  The  American  Legion  Monthlv  from 
cover  to  cover. 

For  The  American  Legion  Monthly  ad- 
dresses an  audience  of  more  than  a  million 
men  possessed  of  certain  known  and  definite 
interests  in  common: 

A  comradeship  in  arms  pointed  for- 
ward into,  the  activities  of  peace — and 
finding  its  outlet  in  the  many  and  vari- 
ous projects  of  more  than  10,000 
Legion  posts. 

An  interest  in  progress  and  success, 
common  to  Americans  in  the  years  of 
achievement  hetween  30  and  45. 

A  robust,  virile  existence  that  points 


their  amusements  at  the  out-of-doors, 
their  reading  at  stories  of  action,  mys- 
tery and  adventure. 

Because  The  American  Legion  Monthly  keys 
its  editorial  policy  exactly,  unerringly  to 
these  3  known  interests,  it  enjoys  not  merelv 
a  reading  of  one,  two  or  three  stories  or  fea- 
tures in  any  given  issue;  it  enjoys  cover  to 
cover  reading. 

For  more  results  per  advertising  dollar : 
Present  your  advertising  message  to  the 
audience  which  brings  certainty  of  reader- 
ship to  the  medium. 

Spend  your  advertising  dollars  where  each 
dollar  insures  you  the  greatest  number  of 
readers  who  will  see,  believe  and  act  upon 
your  advertisement. 

The  American  Legion  Monthly  provides 
you  with  more  than  a  million  potential  read- 
ers for  your  advertisement  —  and  a  blank 
page  to  challenge  you  to  extract  the  utmost 
of  advertising  value  at  a  page  price  of  less 
than  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  reader. 


Remember!  what  you  pay  your  money  for  is  a 
reader  who  will  see,  believe  and  act  upon 
your  advertisement. 


Th  e  JJm  erica  n 


Legion 


521  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
General  Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Park  Square  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


Bell  Buildlhg,  Chicago,  111. 


Blanchard-Nichols-Colenian,    Los    Angele 
Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta. 
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Radio 


for  the  Advertiser 


EDGAR    H.    FELIX 


THE  advertiser  bears  the  brunt  of 
the  criticism  of  lack  of  construc- 
tiveness  in  American  radio  pro- 
grams. Educational  foundations  issue 
frequent  comparisons  between  the 
British  and  the  American  broadcast- 
ing systems.  The  advertiser,  however, 
should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  constructive  features  of  an  in- 
formational character.  It  has  always 
been  a  marvel  to  me  that  the  advertiser 
has  recognized  the  service  value  of  the 
medium  to  the  extent  that  he  has.  It 
has  been  the  advertiser  who  has  fur- 
nished practically  all  of  the  so-called 
educational  features,  such  as  analyses 
of  the  news  by  competent  critics,  mu- 
sic appreciation  hours,  educational 
programs  and  women's  hours.  Devel- 
oping this  phase  of  broadcasting,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  advertiser's  function, 
per  se:  his  sole  duty  is  to  find  the  pro- 
gram appeal  which  has  the  widest  fol- 
lowing among  his  prospective  pur- 
chasers. The  elevation  of  program 
standards  to  where  they  win  universal 
respect  is  the  duty  of  the  broadcasting 
station  and  the  network  management. 
If  there  is  ground  for  criticism,  it 
should  be  leveled  at  broadcasters 
who  have  elected  to  sell  almost 
every  second  of  time  in  the  medium 
rather  than  to  build  up  its  construc- 
tive possibilities.  The  editorial  re- 
sponsibility has  been  passed  by  the 
proprietors  of  broadcasting  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  advertiser  through  a 
false  but  well-established  precedent. 


The  number  of  radio  families  in 
New  Jersey  is  625,639  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 987,616.  or  63.4  per  cent.  The 
highest  percentage  of  families  having 
radio  listeners  recorded  by  any  county 
in  the  United  States  so  far  published 
by  the  Census  Bureau  is  Bergen 
County,  New  Jersey,  with  71.7  per 
cent  of  its  90,933  prosperous  suburban 
families  radio  equipped.    The  commu- 


nities with  the  highest  percentage  of 
listening  audiences  are  all  prosper- 
ous suburban  towns,  those  having 
over  85  per  cent  being  Maplewood 
and  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey.  This  is, 
of  course,  due  to  the  Advertising  & 
Selling  influence,  your  columnist  liv- 
ing in  Ridgewood  and  Mr.  Kendall, 
our  esteemed  editor,  in  Maplewood. 
Large  cities  like  Camden  and  Newark 
run,  as  elsewhere  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  ignited  States,  about  50  per  cent 
radio  equipped.  Industrial  cities  like 
Garfield,  Paterson,  Passaic  and  Lodi 
tend  to  run  below  50  per  cent. 


One-man  acts  are  stealing  the  thunder 
from  big-name  orchestras  with  croon- 
ing leaders.  The  style  set  by  Morton 
Downey  is  rapidly  becoming  the  typi- 
cal radio  advertising  program.  To 
name  a  few  headliners,  Cremo  aban- 
doned Arthur  Pryor  for  Bing  Crosby: 
Alice  Joy  does  a  one-lady  act  for 
Prince  Albert;  Barbasol  has  become 
a  solo  feature.  And  by  next  week  the 
flock  will  be  larger.  Economy  is  one 
of  the  foundations  of  the  latest  trend. 


In  his  book,  "Broadcast  Advertising, 
the  Fourth  Dimension,"  Frank  A.  Ar- 
nold, director  of  development  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  man- 
ages to  retain  that  pristine  enthusiasm 
for  the  broadcasting  medium  which 
was  current  in  1927.  Instead  of  a 
highly  conventionalized  advertising 
medium  somewhat  standardized  both 
as  to  entertainment  content  and  method 
of  advertising  capitalization,  he  pre- 
sents broadcasting  as  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world  accomplishing 
magical  and  refreshing  feats  of  great 
social  and  cultural  importance.  For 
example,  in  speaking  of  dramatic  pro- 
grams Arnold  says,  "In  order  to  make 
dramatic  presentations  over  the  air 
possible  it  has  been  necessary  to  de- 


velop the  faculty  of  imagination 
among  the  American  people,  a  sense 
which  was  becoming  almost  atro- 
phied." 

A  sample  of  the  method  of  treatment 
is  offered  in  the  chapter  on  "Planning 
a  Broadcasting  Campaign."  After  de- 
scribing a  visit  of  client  and  agency 
contact  executive  at  network  headquar- 
ters to  plan  a  campaign  to  discuss  the 
selection  of  hours,  the  type  of  feature 
and  to  hear  auditions  of  sample  pro- 
grams, the  feature  finally  goes  on  the 
air.  "Let  us  suppose,"  says  the  author, 
"the  product  being  advertised  is  one 
of  such  universal  consumption  as,  say, 
coffee.  What  actually  occurs  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  program  is  this: 

"The  man  of  the  house,  who  has 
been  listening  with  appreciation  to  the 
musical  treat,  turns  to  his  wife  and 
says,  'Mary,  what  kind  of  coffee  are 
we  using?'  She  replies,  giving  the 
trade-mark  name.  He  counters  by 
saying,  'Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  brand  whose  program  we  have  just 
heard?'  His  wife  replies  that  she  does 
not  other  than  that  she  has  many  times 
seen  it  advertised,  but  never  taken  suf- 
ficient interest  to  make  a  purchase. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  comeback  of 
the  man  of  the  house  is  this:  Address- 
ing his  wife  he  says:  'My  dear,  to- 
morrow morning  when  you  make  out 
your  grocery  list,  I  wish  you  would 
order  a  pound  of  that  coffee  for  me,' 
and  then  he  adds,  'If  it  is  as  good  as 
the  program,  it  must  be  some  coffee.' 

"The  next  morning  100,000  or  more 
housewives  buy  their  first  pound  of 
this  particular  commodity.  These  fig- 
mes  are  more  likely  to  be  under-esti- 
mated than  over-estimated,  and  if  the 
coffee  is  any  good  it  stays  in  the  family 
and  becomes  its  own  recommendation, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  word  that  is 
passed  along  from  one  family  to  an- 
other calling  attention  to  the  program 
of  excellence  and  thereby  adding  to 
the  swelling  numbers  of  the  audience." 

The  book  is  275  pages  in  length, 
of  which  the  latter  126  pages  are  ap- 
pendices. This  includes  a  very  excel- 
lent selection  of  sample  radio  scripts 
of  various  kinds,  a  summary  of  the 
Starch  Survey,  a  list  of  clients  of  the 
Columbia  and  National  Broadcasting 
Systems,  complete  rate  cards  of  both 
network  systems  and  various  other  in- 
teresting miscellaneous  data. 

The  volume  as  a  whole  treats  of 
radio  advertising  in  broad  and  general 
terms  rather  than  with  the  more  de- 
tailed practical  problems  of  the  ex- 
perienced use  of  the  medium. 
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F.W.  Dodqe  Corporation  Antid pa  fes 


H000,000,000  ConsfrucfionYcar 


After  a  careful  study  of  present  con- 
ditions and  the  outlook  for  the 
future,  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation, 
headquarters  for  huildin<>;  informa- 
tion, estimates,  for  the  12  months 
ending  Septemher  30,  1932,  con- 
struction activity  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $4,000,000,000  and 
divided  about  as  follows: 

Residential  Building  30% 

Non-Residential  Building      37% 
Public  Works  and  Utilities   33% 


On  every  typical  projeet  in  the  Primary 
Building  Market — which  constitutes  roughly 
two-thirds  of  the  total  of  Residential  and 
Non-Residential  Building — there  are  two  per- 
manent, professional  factors  who  are  jointly 
responsihle — the  architect  (or  engineer)  who 
designs,  plans  and  specifies  and  the  general 
huilding  contractor  who  advises,  huys  an<l 
builds. 

Building  product  advertising  will  accomplish 
most  by  concentrating  on  these  two  groups 
and  doing  a  thorough  job  with  them  before 
going  after  the  more  reftiote  factors. 

The  two  Dodge  magazines.  The  Architectural 
Record  and  General  Building  Contractor, 
edited  specifically  for  these  respective  groups, 
offer  the  means  of  reaching  the  men  on  whose 
opinions  your  sales  largely  depend. 

And  the  Dodge  organization  and  contacts — 
more  than  500  reporters  and  correspondents 
reporting  daily  on  building  contracts  and 
contemplated  work — give  these  two  maga- 
zines exclusive  advantages  for  securing  edi- 
torial material  of  timely  importance  and  for 
building  circulation  coverage  of  the  Primary 
Building  Market. 

Your  adverlising  to  help  build  profitable  sales 
during  1932  in  ihis  $4,000,000,000  market 
should  include  both  The  Architectural  Record 
and  General  Building  Contractor. 

Ask  us  for  sample  copies  and  for  any  data 
you  desire  regarding  these  magazines  or  the 
market. 


F.    W-     Dodge     Corporation    yi^'^li 
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In  the  Chicago 
territory  —  start 
your  new 
cannpaign  with 
a  stimulating 
sales  meeting! 

Get  the  salesmen  toge+tier — 
where,  without  interruption  or 
outside  distraction,  you  can 
give  them  the  whole  story  of 
the  new  sales  drive  and  adver- 
tising campaign.  Start  them 
with  plenty  of  enthusiasm  and 
confidence.  Bring  them  all  to- 
gether at  Hotel  Knickerbocker, 
Chicago. 

We're  justly  proud  of  the  many 
outstanding  national  advertisers 
who  have  made  this  progres- 
sive, modern  hotel  headquar- 
ters for  such  conferences.  Ideal 
facilities — up-to-the-minute  ac- 
commodations. We'll  be  glad 
to  answer  your  inquiry  in  detail. 


HOTEL 
KNICKERBOCKER 

CHICAGO 

Walton   PI.  at   Michigan 

Adjoining   Palmolive   Building 

ALLAN    G.   HURST.    Manager 

(tormerly  with    Hotol  Astor.    Ntw   York) 


The  British  Election 

[Continued  from  page  19] 


nearly  15%  of  the  total  but  took  only 
about  5%  of  the  output.  The  United 
States,  with  a  total  export  trade  that 
has  sometimes  run  close  to  the  $5 
billion  mark,  is  not  going  to  "feel 
the  breeze"'  of  a  British  tariff  so 
acutely  as  some  other  countries;  lit- 
tle Belgium,  for  example,  is  going  to 
feel  it  a  great  deal  more,  and  France, 
and  Germany. 

Most  likely  the  same  thing  will  hap- 
pen to  American  products  entering 
Britain  as  has  happened  to  British 
products  entering  the  United  States. 
They  will  have  to  be  sold  on  their 
'"quality"  appeal.  Considering  the 
high  American  tariff  that  British 
products  have  had  to  overcome,  it  is 
rather  amazing  that  even  £28,716,- 
OOO's  worth  did  actually  enter  the 
United  States  in  one  year. 

One  reason  is  that  there  are  quality 
goods  in  clothes,  sporting  goods  and 
so  on,  on  which  a  British  label  con- 
notes a  certain  appeal  of  "swankiness." 
An  exceedingly  well-known  and  well- 
advertised  make  of  American  radio 
had  just  been  introduced  into  England 
before  that  country  went  off  the  gold 
standard.  Made  under  mass-produc- 
tion methods,  but  of  a  very  high 
standard,  it  could  be  sold  in  England 
at  slightly  under  the  price  of  the  same 
high  standard  home-made  product. 
After  the  fall  of  sterling,  its  makers 
were  compelled  to  raise  the  price  by 
about  $10.  Immediately,  they  began 
tc  talk  "quality"  instead  of  price,  and 
with  success.  A  tariff  would  raise  the 
price  still  farther  without  much  affect- 
ing sales. 

But  can  American  goods  be  success- 
fully advertised  in  Britain  as  "Ameri- 
can"? In  France — perhaps  yes.  In 
Britain — well  ... 

The  United  States  has  a  secondary 
interest  because  of  the  reactions  of  the 
overseas  British  countries.  She  deals 
with  most  of  them,  always  hitherto 
with  a  favorable  trade  balance.  In 
1930  she  sold  to  Canada  $847,450,000, 
and  bought  $514,958,000.  In  1927 
(the  latest  figures  I  have)  she  sold  to 
Australia  $159,125,666  and  bought 
$38,626,656— to  New  Zealand  $32,- 
517,214  and  $12,670,536— to  South 
Africa  $52,485,658  and  $8,741,550. 
And  so  on. 


The  British  tariff  man,  however 
dyed-in-the-wool,  does  not  believe  that 
the  Empire  countries  are  going  to 
abolish  tariffs  upon  British  goods. 
Their  revenue  arrangements  would 
not,  for  one  thing,  permit  of  it.  The 
Empire  has  not,  in  fact,  been  of  much 
use  to  Britain  of  late  years.  It  first 
of  all  shut  off  immigration,  and  then 
imports.  But  since  then  it  has  rather 
toned  down  its  high-and-mighty  atti- 
tude. With  a  huge  surplus  of  unsal- 
able goods — mostly  foodstuffs  or  raw 
material — it  sees  the  home  British 
inarket  as  its  only  real  hope.  It  would 
like  to  see  Russia  and  Argentina  and 
all  other  sources  of  supply  shut  out 
from  that  market. 

The  Imperial  Conference  went  to 
London  a  year  ago  to  force  Imperial 
Preference  upon  the  British  Empire. 
It  failed.  Disgruntled,  they  went  back 
and  raised  their  tariffs  on  British 
goods.  But  things  got  worse  instead 
of  better.  Imports  fell  off,  but  only  be- 
cause consumers  were  consuming  less 
— not  because  new  local  industries  were 
able  to  supply  the  demand.  On  the 
contrary,  many  British  industrial  con- 
cerns with  fair-to-middling  distribu- 
tion in  the  bigger  Empire  countries 
began  to  move  branch  factories  to 
those  countries.  A  recent  computation 
of  the  Canadian  Bureau  of  Statistics 
states  that  there  are  now  in  Canada 
172  factories  controlled  by  British 
capital,  either  directly  or  through 
local  subsidiaries,  and  capitalized  at 
$199,141,000. 

BUT  British  manufacturers  would 
far  sooner  produce  goods  in  their 
erstwhile  half-idle  factories  at  home 
than  enter  the  speculative  venture  of 
branch  factories  in  a  new  country;  and 
other  things  being  equal,  they  could 
supply  just  as  cheaply.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  four  big  Domin- 
ions are  in  a  state  of  arrested  develop- 
ment; they  are  enormous  areas,  but 
sparsely  populated.  Their  own  home 
markets  are  so  comparatively  limited 
that  industry  on  a  really  large  scale  is 
not  yet  economically  profitable.  Every- 
thing therefore  substantiates  the  fact 
that  for  many  years  to  come  the  Do- 
minions— and  also  the  many  Crown 
colonies — will  still  be  importing  coun- 
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tries;  and  in  order  to  sell  their  pri- 
mary products  they  must  dicker  with 
Britain. 

More  British  products  in  Canada, 
for  instance,  would  not  interfere  to  any 
marked  degree  with  the  national  and 
logical  development  of  Canadian  in- 
dustry; hut  they  would,  without  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  whether  in  the 
form  of  actual  imports  or  as  products 
of  branch  British  factories,  interfere 
with  the  enormous  trade  which  the 
United  States  has  hitherto  .enjoyed. 

Living  in  Britain  as  I  do,  but  view- 
ing the  subject  in  a  somewhat  de- 
tached light  as  one  of  those  "Blawsted 
colonials"  whom  the  British  slightly 
despise,  I  think  the  sooner  Britain  puts 
on  a  huge  and  simply  ridiculous  tar- 
iff, the  better  for  everybody,  merely 
to  show  the  ridiculousness  of  high  tar- 
iffs. That  is  what  Britain  will  prob- 
ably do,  if  the  counsels  of  statesman- 
ship prevail. 

First,  she  will  probably  introduce 
"anti-dumping"  laws,  which  are  badly 
needed.  Next  she  will  increase  what 
are  euphemistically  called  the  "safe- 
guarding duties" ;  then  she  will  go  out 
into  the  Empire  with  a  preferential 
tariff,  and  use  it  as  a  tangible  argu- 
ment for  dickering  and  bartering. 
Next,  surveying  principally  Europe, 
she  will  revise  the  list  of  "most  fav- 
ored nations";  and  finally  she  will 
stick  so  stiff  a  tariff  upon  all  the  other 
countries  that  one  of  those  world  con- 
ferences will  immediately  follow.  The 
result  of  which  might  be  that  England 
uould  regain  her  leadership. 

Wholesale  Grocers  to  Convene 

THE  1932  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Grocers'  Association 
will  he  held  in  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago, 
January  25,  26  and  27,  1932. 

Withdraw  10-ceut  Pickles 

THE  California  Conserving  Company,  San 
Francisco,  one  of  the  largest  western 
packers  of  pickles,  catsup  and  condiments  in 
glass,  has  withdrawn  from  the  market  its  line 
of  10-cent  glass  packages  and  has  cancelled 
its  advertising  on  this  line. 

"As  long  as  food  prices  are  so  low,  people 
will  not  buy  a  small  10-cent  package,"  reports 
M.  E.  Wangenheim,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager.  "We  can  sell  a  quart  for  25 
or  30  cents,  but  we  can't  sell  a  5  oz.  pack  for 
10  cents.  Until  prices  on  our  lines  are  much 
higher  we  will  not  pack  any  more  10-cent 
items  in  glass." 

This  line  was  introduced  a  year  ago,  not 
to  sample  the  products,  but  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  would  produce  a  substantial  vol- 
ume. That  housewives  are  not  so  much  in- 
terested in  unit  price  as  in  the  economy  of 
each  purchase,  seems  to  have  been  proven  by 
the  experience  of  this  firm  and  other  packers. 


iroad 
Ediforial  SCOPE 

Twice  as  many  pages 
— expanded  editorial 
scope — a  host  of  new, 
attractive  features. 


Life... 

a  monthly  magazine  .  .  . 

now   geared    up  to 

give  you  MORE 

ADVERTISING 

POWER  for  1932 

As  a  monthly  magazine.  Life  is 
committed  to  an  aggressive  pro- 
gram of  expansion.  On  your 
1932  list,  Life  will  deliver  more 
advertising  power  than  ever 
before. 


East   42nd    St.,    New    York 


Advertisers  who  have  used  Life 
(weekly  edition)  on  a  once-a- 
month  basis  are  now  certain  of 
reaching  ALL  OF  LIFE'S  READ- 
ERS with  each  advertisement,  for 
the  full  life  of  each  monthly 
issue.  Life  is  a  class  magazine 
read  by  more  than  a  million  able- 
to-buy  American  consumers.  Buy 
this  market  NOW — at  a  low  rate 
per-page-per-thousand — for  your 
1932  sales. 
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Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Fifth  City  in 
Building  Expansion 

Of  562  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  reportine  build- 
ing pernnts  dunng  the  month  of  September  to  "k.  W.St^aus 
&  Co.,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  stands  in  fifth  place. 

Worcesters'  building  permits  in  September,  1931, 
totaled  $2661,535  as  against  $169,540  in  Sep- 
tember,  1930.  ^ 

Worcester's  building  permits  in  August,  1931 
tot^aled  $818,208  as  against  $173,019  in   Augusl; 

Worcester's  building  permits  for  the  first  nine 

r,"=;«9.Q*.  ^^^u  '°*^'.^''  $4,823,650  as  against 
$3,tS»,Jiy  tor  the  entire  year  1930. 

The  reason  for  September's  gain  was  the  coincident  filing  of 
permits  for  $2^00  000  for  a  new  Municipal  Memorial  Audi- 
i7.nTnn?'°'°°°  ^°u  '^'  Worcester  Academy  Theater,  and 
$150  000  for  a  storehouse  and  workshop  for  the  sewer  depart- 
ment. These  followed  August  permits  for  a  $500,000  Art 
Museum  addition  and  a  $150,000  school  house. 
To  advertisers  this  projected  work  has  great  significance  in 
us  foreshadowing  of  steady  employment,  steady  income  for 
many  men  during  the  winter  months  when  construction  work 
is  normally  very  light.  It  is  one  more  index  of  the  essential 
stability,  the  uninterrupted  buying  power,  of  the  Worcester 

This  market  is  covered  adequately  and  economically  by  these 
newspapers  alone.  More  than  85%  of  all  families  in  Worcester 
and  Worcesters  average  18  mile  suburban  trading  area,  who 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 

P,,,,,,„,^,  Sa„    Francisco 


AS  LINCOLN  WAS  A  LEADER  OF  MEN 

THE  LINCOLN  PREDOMINATES  IN  THE 

HOTEL  FIELDI 

Where  rates  are  surprisingly  moderate  and  in  tune  with 
the    times.      1400    Rooms,   each   with    bath   and   shower. 

Radio  in   every   room. 

NEW  YORK'S  NEW      ■      I  k  1 /- ^^^  ,      J^^ 

HOTEL    LINCOLN 

Eighth  Ave.,  44th,  45th  Sts.  NEW  YORK 

ROY  MOULTON,  Manager 


'Purely  Personal' 
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to    the    next    Republican     Campaign 
fund!  "^ 

"I  buy  all  my  goods  from  a  friend  " 
declared  a  candy  dealer. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  replied  the 
wholesalers  salesman,  "just  put  my 
I'lie  m,  too.  Then  while  you  are  build- 
mg  up  his  profits,  I'll  be  building  up 
yours."  And  he  went  right  into  a  hard 
sellmg  talk  covering  salability  and 
profits. 

"Your  company  treated  me  rough 
some  years  ago,"  was  the  confession 
ot  a  hardware  dealer,  "and  I  vowed 
never  to  buy  from  you  again." 

"I  won't  tell  on  you,"  laughed  the 
salesman,  "and  honestly  now,  isn't 
that  like  refusing  a  legacy  from  a  rich 
grandfather  just  because  he  teased  you 
one  afternoon  when  you  were  a  little 
boy?" 

"My  wife  thmks  your  stuff  is  rot- 
ten,   admitted  a  grocer. 

"Well,"  replied  the  coffee  salesman, 
I  always  believe  in  giving  the  ladies 
what  they  want — don't  you?" 
"Sure,"  said  the  dealer. 
"However,  I  don't  need  to  tell  you 
at  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  women 
who  like  our  coffee.  Right  in  your 
trading  area  there  are  at  least  a' few 
hundred  women  who  don't  agree  with 
your  wife  at  all.  They  actually  want 
our  coffee." 

A  salesman  who  occasionally  met 
with  the  objection,  "I  won't  deal  with 
you  because  you  are  part  of  the  trust," 
had  several  ready  answers  which  used 
to  stand  him  in  good  stead.  They  were: 
"There  are  no  trusts  which  have 
really  stifled  competition.  Even  Stand- 
ard Oil,  Eastman  Kodak  and  other  out- 
standing leaders  you  can  mention  have 
competitors  who  get  business  away 
I  from  them." 

"Your  order  won't  either  make  or 

I  break  the  trust,  so  why  spite  yourself?" 

"Uncle  Sam  has  his  eyes  on  all  the 

•trusts'  and  you  can't  do  better  than 

leave   the   job   of   handling   them    to 

him!" 

A  tire  salesman  who  has  hung  up  a 
fine  record  in  1931  tells  me  that  he 
always  expresses  surprise  or  disbelief 
when  "Purely  Personal"  objections  are 
offered. 

If  a  dealer  says,  "I  buy  from  a 
smaller  company  than  yours  because  I 
get  personal  service  from  an  execu- 
tive," this  salesman  may  reply,  "I  re- 
spect you  too  much  as  a  business  man 
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to  believe  that  is  your  real  objection 
to  my  line.  You  are  too  big  yourself 
to  be  dazzled  by  any  executive  in,  even 
a  big  tire  company,  and  anyway  he 
doesn't  make  the  tires  or  come  in  here 
and  sell  them  for  you — here's  how  our 
tires  are  made  and  how  they  sell,  etc." 

Or  the  dealer  may  say,  "I  buy  from 
a  local  tire  manufacturer  because  I  be- 
lieve in  patronizing  home  industries." 

"Yes,"  says  the  salesman,  "but  Elgin 
can  make  you  a  better  watch  than  a 
local  jeweller.  That's  not  a  real  rea- 
son. If  some  local  automobile  plant 
opened  up  you'd  still  feel  safer  in  buy- 
ing a  car  from  one  of  the  big  manu- 
facturers even  if  he  were  a  thousand 
miles  away." 

"\^Tiat  is  there  in  it  for  me?"  is  the 
"Purely  Personal"  objection  that  sales- 
men in  some  fields  run  up  against.  Ob- 
viously this  never  comes  from  the  head 
of  a  business,  and  so  the  salesman  usu- 


ally has  a  chance  to  try  going  higher 
or  even  exposing  the  buyer  who  looks 
for  graft.  But  even  here  salesmen  find 
that  the  would-be  chiseller  can  be  re- 
minded that  grafting  is  usually  discov- 
ered sooner  or  later  and  that  since  pri- 
vate handouts  are  usually  obtained 
only  on  second-class  goods,  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  buyer  is  sure  to  be  dis- 
covered in  time. 

My  theme  "Purely  Personal"  came 
from  a  salesman  who  used  these  words 
quite  effectively  with  buyers  who  give 
objections  of  the  kinds  discussed  here. 
When  up  against  such  excuses  he  usu- 
ally says,  "That's  'purely  personal' — 
and  it  can  stand  in  your  way  even  more 
than  in  mine.  Now  let's  substitute  the 
slogan  'strictly  business.' "  Some- 
where in  every  sales  approach  this  is 
the  transition  that  must  and  usually 
can  be  made  if  the  "personal"  buyer 
is  handled  properly. 


This  Man.  Resor 
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everything  as  a  matter  of  course.  In 
reminiscing,  he  will  tell  you  that  the 
years  that  followed  were  not  easy  ones. 

You  cannot  ferret  through  Resor 
unless  you  know  something  about  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company.  For 
since  1912  they  have  been  inseparable. 
It  is  incomprehensible  to  think  of  them 
otherwise. 

The  firm  is  the  second  oldest  in 
America — founded  in  1864.  Around 
1914  new  firms  and  new  individuals 
entered  the  field,  and  there  grew  up 
the  present  agency  commission  system. 
Old  J.  Walter  resented  the  new  order 
and  sold  out  in  1916.  The  following 
year  Resor  found  that  if  you  sharpened 
your  pencil  and  took  everything  as  a 
matter  of  course  —  something  was 
bound  to  happen.  Something  did.  He 
became  the  head  of  the  firm  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
organizers. 

At  9:12  in  the  morning  he  is  ready 
for  work;  takes  an  hour  for  lunch  and 
makes  the  5:24  every  night.  He  reads 
very  little;  is  distinctly  ear-minded. 
His  secretary,  his  wife,  his  children — 
they  all  read  to  him,  whether  it's  the 
mail  or  books. 

Devotion  to  his  family  is  an  out- 
standing trait.     Stanley  Rogers  is  his 


oldest,  age  13;  two  girls,  Helen  and 
Ann,  are  11  and  6,  respectively.  He 
will  not  persuade  his  boy  to  enter  ad- 
vertising (unless  he  carves  his  own 
niche)  but  will  let  him  follow  his  own 
inclinations. 

Another  member  of  the  family  is  the 
Scottie,  whose  name  is  MacDufF  and  is 
so  called  because  it  is  a  good  Scotch 
name.  Resor  admires  him  because  he 
is  so  "confoundedly  independent." 
Bestow  all  the  gracious  gestures  you 
know  on  MacDufI;  if  he  just  doesn't 
catalogue  you,  you  will  be  deferen- 
tially treated  with  a  bored  sniff.  Of 
him  Resor  says:  "His  independence  is 
a  virtue." 

Resor's  chief  extraneous  interest  is 
helping  hospitals.  He  probably  would 
have  been  (with  a  stroke  of  fate)  a  doc- 
tor, as  he  loves  medicine.  He  is  a 
Trustee  of  the  United  Hospital  Fund 
and  Committee  and  a  director  of  the 
Manhattan  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hos- 
pital. His  jorte  is  his  kindliness.  But 
he  doesn't  get  sentimental  over  a  sad 
story — he  will  probably  do  something 
about  it.  He  is  happiest  when  he  is 
on  actual  production  work  and  he 
sticks  to  his  office,  rarely  leaving  it.  If 
there  is  any  "mixing"  to  be  done,  he 
does  it  right  in  his  office,  but  this  is 
also  rare.  He  discriminates  between 
social  and  business  calls. 


Resor  lives  advertising,  he  assimi- 
lates it  all  day  long.  When  a  prob- 
lem turns  up,  he  will  talk  with  all  con- 
cerned and  succeed  in  drawing  every- 
thing out  of  them.  Then  he  sorts  the 
information,  the  wheat  from  the  chaff, 
and  calmly  arrives  at  the  answer. 

He  knows  what  he  wants  and  has  a 
knack  for  getting  it.  Although  some- 
one may  have  to  do  a  piece  of  work 
over  innumerable  times,  he  finally  gets 
what  he  wants — and  doesn't  forget  to 
show  his  appreciation. 

His  office  is  conservative  and  taste- 
ful, still  not  stereotyped.  Throughout 
he  has  gotten  away  from  the  usual  run 
of  desks  and  chairs.  Instead,  he  has 
assembled  antique  American,  English 
and  French  benches,  desks  and  cab- 
inets. At  the  Metropolitan  he  saw  an 
exhibition  of  modern  Swedish  furni- 
ture, and  he  immediately  purchased 
it  for  the  office  of  one  of  his  staff. 

He  abominates  and  shuns  public 
speaking,  though  he  has  to  do  it  occa- 
sionally. 

The  signature  on  the  Arbuckle  Bros, 
coffee  container  is  his  original  writing. 
He  made  it  when  he  first  came  to  New 
York. 

Apparently,  the  Ohio  skies  have 
tanned  his  soul  as  well  as  his  skin,  for 
he  is  as  foreign  to  synthetic  sophistica- 
tion as  a  cross-roads  blacksmith  shop. 
He  gives,  in  the  polish  of  his  presence, 
a  substantial  dignity.  His  sincerity  is 
an  intense  thing.  Resor  burns  like  a 
prairie  fire.  And,  like  a  prairie  fire, 
only  another  can  stop  him. 

The  founding  fathers  of  the  adver- 
tising profession  have  left,  not  holy 
screeds  to  be  made  sacrosanct,  but  ex- 
perimental documents.  Experimental 
documents,  even  for  Resor,  because  he 
is  ever  experimenting. 

New  York  is  the  combustion  city  into 
which  he  rode  when  just  33.  He  cut 
his  eye-teeth  on  learning  how  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  6  point  Cheltenham 
and  8  point  Caslon.  He  was  a  smart 
young  lad  (as  the  older  men  will  point 
out),  but  he  never  quite  formed  the 
habit  of  slapping  you  on  the  back  and 
telling  you  that  you  were  one.  Can  it 
be  that  we  have  stumped  a  Resor?  No. 
Not  as  long  as  he  remains  such  a  force- 
ful lesson  to  the  thinking  constitu- 
ency —  whether  it  be  advertising, 
candle-stick  making  or  parsing  Latin 
from  a  high  stool. 

Here  is  a  cartoon:  "High-Pressur- 
ism"  and  "Ballyhoo"  prostrate  before 
a  towering  Stanley  Resor;  and  a  couple 
of  ballooned  "Pows!"  .  .  .  and  mavbe 
a  "Glub!  Glub!" 
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Four-fifths  of  the  national  advertising  dollars 
are  spent  by  one-fifth  of  the  advertisers   /  /  / 

1,024  of  the  3 -,11 4  natio}ial  advertisers  spend 
Sjyiydj/^OOO  in  newspapers  and  niaga-zines  alone — So*^,^  of  all  such 
expenditures.  Advertising  &  Selling  reaches  the  marketing  execu- 
tives or  thieir  agencies  (usually  both)  in  Cj6^7(i  of  these  campaigns; 
ififluefices  the  spending  ofcjj.  JJ  f^,  of  the  first-line  advertising  dollars. 
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Advertising  &  Selling's  coverage  of  the  1,024  first-line  advertisers — the 
"Major  Thousand"  of  American  advertising — is  substantially  complete.  Complete, 
too,  is  its  coverage  of  any  other  important  group  in  advertising — of  the  leading 
farm  and  business  paper  advertisers,  the  leading  agencies  or  any  others. 

But  mere  circulation  coverage  in  itself  means  little.  It  is  reading  circulation 
that  counts.  And  reading  circulation  springs  from  a  publication's  editorial  vitality. 

Advertising  &  Selling  is  read.  It's  read  because  it  is  fresh,  vivid,  attractively 
made  up.  It's  read  because  it  is  up-to-the-minute  in  authoritative  fact;  free  from 
back-slapping  and  log-rolling  and  false  optimism;  full  of  first-hand  report  of  things 
as  they  (often  exasperatingly)  are.  It's  read  because  it  is  lively  and  independent; 
unafraid  to  print  any  reasonable  and  well-expressed  opinion  on  any  side  of  any 
subject  affecting  advertising.  It's  read  because  editorially  it  has  been  a  leader  in 
advertising  thought  since  the  days  ot  its  inception — a  leadership  recognized  by 
this  year's  Harvard  Award  to  its  editor  for  conspicuous  service  to  advertising. 

Vitality  like  that  creates  reader  interest.  And  reader  interest  makes  circulation 
figures  sit  up  and  talk.  Advertising  effectiveness  is  the  product  of  coverage  multi- 
plied by  reader  interest.  Advertising  ts:  Selling  has  both. 

How  recently  have  you  examined  and  analyzed  your  market — You,  Mr.  Pub- 
lisher; You,  Mr.  Agent;  You,  Messrs.  Printer,  Lithographer,  Package  Manufac- 
turer or  Purveyor  of  Whatever  Space,  Service  or  Material  to  Advertising?  Adver- 
tising &  Selling  has  lately  completed  a  careful  study  of  the  advertising  market, 
and  particularly  of  the  Major  Thousand  advertisers  who  spend  80%  of  America's 
advertising  dollars.  One  of  our  representatives  will  be  glad  to  call  whenever  you 
like,  with  facts,  figures,  lists  ot  national  advertisers 
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THE  NEWS  DIGEST 

MARGARET    BOWLBY,    Editor 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled  for  quick  and  convenient 

reference.    The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive   items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department. 

Address  Advertising  &   Selling,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [^rfrertisers.  Etc.] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

E.  R.  Mclntyre  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  Neenah,  Wis..  Sales  and  Service 

Staff     Standard  Process  Corp.,  Chi- 
cago,  111 Sales  Manager 

Edward  L.  Shea  Tidewater   Oil    Co.,   New   York,   Vice-Pres.    and    Sales 

Manager    Tidewater  Associated  Oil  Co.. 

New   York    Executive    Vice-Pres.    in 

Charge   of   Affiliated   Compa- 
nies 
Fred  Webster                    American  Writing  Paper  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Sales  Pro- 
motion   Mgr International  Paper  Co.,  New 

York     Sales  Promotion  Staff 

George  Bijur  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York,  Account  Executive   .     Bonwit  Teller,  New  York  .  .   Advertising  and  Sales  Promo- 
tion Manager 

Arthur  R.  Bothara  Coty,  Inc.,  New  York,  Advertising  Staff  Same  Company   Advertising  Manager 

George  A.  Deveneau         Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp.,  Chicago,  111.,  Director  of 

Research  and  Personnel    Elgin    National    Watch    Co., 

_,  ,        „    „,.,  .  ,^        .„      ^       ™  ,    ,  ,  ,  Chicago,   111 Director  of  Market  Research 

Walter  H.  Wilson  Atwater  Kent  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Asst.  Sales 

Promotion   Mgr Columbus    Ignition    Co.,    Co- 

lumbus,  O Sales  Manager 

C.  K.  Hart    W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co.,  Fort  Madison.  la..  Advertising 

Manager    Parker    Pen    Co.,    Janesville, 

„..„„,,  Wis Asst.  Vice-Pres. 

Benjamin    F.    Faulkner, 

„  Jf •    „  , J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Adv.  Manager         Same  Company   Sales  Promotion  Manager 

S.  M.  Reber   Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Wholesale  Staff   . .    Ever-Dry    Laboratories,    Inc.. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Vice-Pres.  and  General  Man- 
George  H.  Corliss             S.  A.  Woods  Machine  Co.,  Boston  Mass.,  Adv.  Manager  J.  A.  Fay  &  Eagan  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, 0.  Adv.     and     Sales     Promotion 

James  C.  Younglove .lohns-Manville  Corp.,  Chicago.  111..  Director  and  Sales 

Manager    American  Hair  and  Felt  Co. 

and  the  Dry-Zero  Corp.,  Chi- 
cago, 111 General  Mgr.  of  the  Transpor- 

,    „    „  „,  ,  tation  and  Gov.   Divisions 

J.  B.  Stevenson    Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 

Asst.  Central  District  Adv.  Mgr Same  Company   Central    District    Adv.    Man- 

(')  Harold  D.  Bales Weyerhauser  Forest  Products,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  Adv 


ager 


tising    Mgr W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co.,  Ft. 

_,,„.,,„  „       ,  Madison,   la Advertising  Manager 

W.  R.  Marshall   Grigsby-Grunow  Co.,  Chicago.  III..  Staff  Gibson    Electric    Refrigerator 

„    .    r.  ,  ^  .     ,     ^  ^      ^ ^    „  Ciorp..  Greenville.  Mich Sales  Promotion  Manager 

!•.  A.  Delano  Grigsby-Grunow  Co.,  Chicago.  111..  Staff  Gibson    Electric    Refrigerator 

,,         TT   T,  ..  ^  .     ■     ^  „      „.  Corp.,  Greenville,  Mich Sales  Manager 

Harry  H.  Bailey Grigsby-Grunow  Co.,  Chicago,  III,  Staff Gibson    Electric    Refrigerator 

■     T   T,  ,,  ,,         ^      ^      T    ,.  ,.     T    ,      .  ■        .  .     Corp.,  Greenville,  Mich Asst.  Sales  Manager 

A.  J.  Kogers   Marmon  Motor  Car  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Advertising 

_  ,  ,    „      ,       .  Manager    Same  Company   Vice-Pres.  and  Sales  Manager 

Ralph  Brooks  Austrian  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.   Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Retail  Distribution  Manager   Kolster  Radio,  Inc..  Newark. 

E.  H.  Wilcox Kelvinator  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Staff Same  Company Export  Division  Manager 

Joe   Bowman    Silver  King   Hydraulic  Jack  Co.,  Cleveland,  0.,   Sales 

and  Adv.  Manager   Sterling      Cable      &      Carbon 

„,,„,,  ^  Corp.,  Cleveland,  O Sales  and  Adv.  Manager 

Gaylord  S.  Morse Foreman-State  National   Bank,  Chicago,  111.,  Executive 

Staff     Central    Mfg.    District    Bank. 

„       „    ^  ,      ,  ^  .     ,     „  „  Chicago,   111 Asst.  to  the  President 

Ray  S.  Lrlandson   Grigsby-Grunow   Co.,   Inc.,   Chicago,   111.,   Broadcasting 

,„,.„.,         ,  .  Director     - Same  Company   Asst.  Sales  Manager 

r)  J.  Sidney  Johnson  ..Western    Grocer    Co.,    Marshalltown,    la.,    Advertising 

Manager    Rite- Way   Stores   Division   ot 

the  Western  Grocer  Co.,  Mar- 

„    -,  „.  „  shalltown,  la President 

b.  Horace  Disston   Henry   Disston   &   Sons.   Inc..   Philadelphia,   Pa.,  Vice- 
Pres.  and  Sales  Manager   Same  Company   Vice-Pres.  and  Asst.  General 

Wesley  T.  Jones   Clinical  Laboratories  Co.,  New  York.  Advertising  Staff .  .Tempo  Books,  Inc.,  New  York  Adv.  and  Sales  Manager 

K.  J.  Krenek  Sehl  Adv.  Agency,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff   Mickelberry's  Food   Products 

Co.,  Chicago,  111 Advertising  Manager 

ing  of  the  Western  Grocer  Co.   and  its  subsidiaries. 
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Vhysical  CULTURE  Magazine 

•  Qrozving  in  'Prestig€  ctrid  Circulation  • 


PRESENT   RATE    ^875  A    PAGE    BASED    ON   290,000    CIRCULATIOR. 
OCTOBER  I93I    SALE    OVER  ArOO.OOO   NOV.  fr- DEC.  EDITIONS  575,OOOcr-^ 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [^dt^erfwcrs,  Etc.— Continued] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Herbert  L.  Clark  Endicott-Johnson  Co.,  Endicott,  N.  Y.,  Sales  and  Adv. 

Manager    Mayflower  Men's  Wear  Corp., 

,,  T     rr,,  Kingston,   Mass President 

Vernon  L.  Thompson   .  .  Home  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Advertising 

Mgr Midwest   Life  Insurance  Co., 

Lincoln,  Neb Vice-Pres.  and  Agency  Man- 

S.  W.  Rolph  Willard  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Cleveland,  0.,  Vice-Pres.     Same   Company    Vice-Pres.  and  General  Man- 

C.  H.  Armould  Armould  Independent  Oil  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  President       St.  Louis  Meter  &  Pump  Co., 

,  ,  ,         „     ,  St.  Louis,  Mo Sales  and  Adv.  Manager 

Walter  Quinlan McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Staff Kotex  Co.,  Chicago,  111 Manager  of  Wholesalers  Dept. 

B.  F.  Levy  Coty,  Inc.,  New  York,  President  Resigned 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Agencies] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Robert  K.  Leavitt   G.  Lynn  Sumner  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Sec.  and  Treas..    Cross  &  La  Beaume,  Inc.,  New 

York    Vice-President 

Robert  R.  Endicott   ....  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  New  York,  Adv. 

and  Publicity  Director   Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc., 

New  York    Staff 

H.  M.  Foster  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  Food  Dept.  Editor   .  .    Erwin,    Wasey    &    Co.,    New 

York    Research  Staff 

Joseph  L.  Hardig  Campbell-Ewald    Co.,   Detroit,   Mich.,   Account    Execu- 
tive    Same  Company   Asst.  General  Manager 

Edwin  W.  Buckalew  .  . .  Doremus  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Account  ExecutiveSame  Company,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal District  Manager 

Lee  Tracy   Cramer-Krasselt    Co.,    Milwaukee,   Wis.,   Research    Di- 
rector      Same  Company   Publicity  Director 

Artreus  von  .Schrader  .  .  N.  Y.  State  Committee  on  Public  Utilities  Information, 

New   York,   Director    Doremus  &  Co.,  New  York      Account  Executive 

Lee  Andruss   John  F.  Price  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  Staff  C.  Wendell  Muench  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.   Staff 

Orrin  P.  Kilbourn  Kilbourn  Motor  Sales,  Inc.,  New  York,  President  J.  Stirling  Getchell,  Inc.,  New 

York    Vice-Pres.  and  Director 

Willard   Fairchild    Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York,  Art 

Director     Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc., 

New   York    Art  Director 

Albert  A.  Lausmann  .  . .  M.  A.  Ring  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff  E.    H.    Brown   Adv.   Agency, 

Chicago,   111 Manager  of  Copy-Plan  Dept. 

John  H.  Moore  Pabst  Corp.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Treasurer   Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago, 

111 Marketing  Counselor 

Frederick  Butler    Massachusetts  Senate,  Boston,  Mass.,  Senator   The  Porter  Corp.  and  Dickie- 
Raymond,   Boston,   Mass Comptroller 

George  R.   Titus    Lord  and  Thomas  &  Logan,  Inc.,  New  York,  Staff Donahue    &    Coe,    Inc.,    New 

York  Account  Executive 

Roland  D.  Doane  Lehigh    Cement    Co..   Allenlown,    Pa.,   Adv.    and   Sales 

Promotion   Mgr Taylor,  Rogers  &  Bliss,  Inc., 

New  York  Dealer  Service  Director 

John   Clayton    Faithorn  Corp.,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff   Albert     Frank    &     Co.,    Chi- 
cago, 111 Staff 

E.  F.  Alden    Porter-Eastman  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Vice-Pres Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

111 Staff 

B.  G.  Powell  Majestic  Radio,  Dallas,  Texas,  Texas  and  Okla.,  Adv. 

Manager    Tracy  -  Locke  -  Dawson,     Inc., 

Dallas,  Texas   Asst.  Account  Executive 

Donald    McDonald      .  .  .  Westinghouse  Electric  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Staff   .   Lloyd  Spencer,  Seattle,  Wash. Staff 

George  J.  O'Leary  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff  Brinkerhoff,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. Account   Executive 

Leonard  Carey   Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Art  Staff Same  Company   Art  Director 

Oscar  M.  Bryn  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Art  Director Same  Company,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal Vice-Pres.  and  Art  Director 

Oscar   Mittelstaedt    ....  George  Harrison  Phelps,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich,  Art  and 

Production  Director   Gray,    Garfield,    Lange,    Inc.. 

Detroit.  Mich Vice-President 

Earl   Bornman    General  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Staff Gray,    Garfield,    Lange,    Inc., 

Detroit,  Mich Art  Director 

B.  F.  Provandie Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Art  Director Glen  Buck  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Staff 

R.  C.  Torrance  Foster  &  Kleiser  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Educational  and 

Lease    Director    Western     Printing    Co..    and 

Wood  &  Reber,  Inc.,  Seattle, 

Wash Executive 

Reimold  Does   George  Harrison  Phelps,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Staff   ...    Advertisers,  Inc.,  Detroit, 

„    _    ^.      ,        ,  „  ^    ,  Mich Research  and  Statistical  Staff 

S.  E.  Kingsley,  Jr Remington  Cash  Register  Co.,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas,  Staff .  .  Ferns,    Anderson,    Inc.,   New 

York     Representative 

Francis  C.  Coulter  ....    Lyddon,  Hanford  &  Kimball,  Inc.,  New  York,  Account 

Executive    Doremus  &  Co.,  New  York   .  Account  Executive 
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hereveithe 
Crowds  Go  - 


Wherever  the  crowds  go  ...  to  the  big  games 
their  motor  cars... they  go  over  the  highways. 

There,  Highway  Lighthouses,  compeNing  atten- 
tion, impress  your  message  on  crowds  you  know 
have  money  to  spend. 

Strong,  economical    coverage 

of  high  income  groups,- 

Assured  attention; 

Dignified  appearance; 

Exclusive  display; 

Good  will  for  public  service  -  - 

all  brought  to  you  in  this  one  medium. 


HiGHWAY  UGHTHOLSES 

HIGHWAY  LIGHTHOUSE  CO NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT,  PITTSBURGH 
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THE   NEWS   DIGEST  (Continued) 

CHANGES  IN  PERSOmEL~[Agencies~Continued] 

Sc  woo... .  J=^^::^crf^. .. .,  s.« r^^^r^,,  Ho..^-^- 

'^""'^  ''''''''    Hirsoh-Weis  Mfg.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Advertising  Mgr.H^mjLL  '  Co.;-  ■portYand,^''*' 

Henderson  Berkley,  Jr.  .  Western  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff   Bluerlein  Adv'  Agency  '  New'^'"'""'  ^'"'""'' 

''""^'"  ^-  «^"    Charles  E.  Hughes  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Staff  L.^'Se^s^-Lussier:  Inc.:  De-'"" 

p^  H  S}l,""'^°  , Consolidated  Cigar  Corp.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres  Th   }flrh.      r      M       v  ',  Vice-President 

^-  "■  ''"'^"°°''   Schlage  Lock  Co.,  San  Irancisco,  Cal..  S^tf  Manager :!  L"nt  "/wTd^w^rih"^^^^^^  ^"^  P^'"" 

R.    Steele   Sherratt Winthrop  Chemical  Co.  and  H.  A.  Metz  Laboratories'""'  ^""■'  ^'"  ^"'^   ^''^ 

Inc.,  New  York,  Advertising  Manager  .Equity  Sales  Promotion  Serv- 

^-  ^'^  ^"'^  C-  ^-d  Ross,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  President   Se'i  iXl^.f,,,  Co.   St  ^'^^P-'-^-' 

Ralph  B.  Miller  Curtis  Publishing  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Boy  Sales  Pro  ^°"'"'  ^° Vice-President 

motion   Director    National    Publicity    Institute 

J"''"  ^-  ^""'■^  Critchfield  &  Co..  Chicago,  111..  Staff  R  ^d  o  f  p  E'   Guenther-Russel'""'^^^  ^"'  ^^^^^"^" 

""g°  P"""" Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York,  Staff  \'''u  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa      Staff 

'  L.  n.  nartman  Lo.,  Inc.,  New 

Harry  R.  Schreier  Conklin  Mann,  Inc.,  New  York,  Production  Manager.  .  L.^H.  Hartman  Co.;  Inc' ' New^"''  ^''"' 

W.  Arthur  Cole  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  New  York;   Dorrance    Ken-^'"^''  Production  Manager 


Arthur  Eaton 


yon  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Vii 


r,  %   ,,         '  '    ■  —  President    Re'siened 

.Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  New  York,  Director  of  Copy !    Resigned 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Media] 

^"'"^  ^"'"'"er  Company  and  Position  »/„,„    ^„     ■.,„,., 

«•  C-  P"-^>-   Chemical    and    Metallurgical    Engineering,   New   York,  "^'  '^'"  '"'"'"' 

'""'    McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co. 

John  M.  Williams   Sweet's   Catalogue   Service,   Architectural    Record,   and"^'""   ^°'^    Vice-President 

Sdes  M      ^^    ^"^    Contractor,    Cleveland,    O.,    District 

W.  A    Frisbie    Minneapolis   (Minn.)   News    Publisher qI  T"  ^°'^f;f,*^'5''P^'  ^^^  York  Vice-President 

Dan.el  E    Provost   New  York  Times,  AdSng  S  aff       fL  °r'  ^^"'^   ^''"^'  General  Manager 

Charles  L.  N.cholson       Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)   Newf,  A^ertising  Manager   ::  Wrhin^irn^V    C.)'    Dai^  ^'^^  ^^"^^" 

John  N.  Eisenlord  Chicago   (Ilk)   Daily  News,  Circulation  Director  H^a  r  st    Newspapers,    Ne>v'^'''"''''"^  ^'"'^" 

J           ^    „  ^'"^^  Traveling  Circulation  Consul- 

James  F.  Donahue     ..Tyler    (Tex.)    Courier-Times   and    Morning    Telegraph  '""' 

Advertastng  Manager   P  .Ve,,,kana  Gazette  and  Texar- 

^^'"^''  ^^•'"'"   "--'  Newspapers.  New  York.  Advertising  Staff CW^go'llll^H^VaM'a'nd  Ex-'^'''"'""^  ^'"'^''  

Peter  J.  Sullivan   Long  Island  City  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Star,  Advertising  Mgr.   -HTrnflton-DeLisser,  Inc.,  New^''"""'"'  ^"''='°'^    

Nyman   E    Helland Seattle  (Wash.)   Times.  Nat.  Adv   Manaeer  I"'^  r ' Vice-President 

Fred   Braid    Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  Staff  ^  l""*^  Company   Advertising  Director 

p     ,   „  ^'""^  Company    Special    Promotion    and    Ad- 

"^"'^  ''''"  '^'"'^'-  M^S-'-'  N-  York,  Publisher   The    Dance    Magazine,    New"""'"'  "''' 

.     ,        ,    „  ^  „  ^"'''^     Associate    of    Publisher    and 

Arthur  J.  McCaffrey       .Herald  Tribune,  New  York,  Staff  Tl,      A        ■         ,.  ,  Adv.  Director 

'        °  The  American   Hebrew,  New 

Sb  "?    M  ^""^ ?"^'"^P  ^?VP  Mag^^ines,  Cleveland,  0.,  Sales  Manager MaMzines  Inr    PI      r  ^   n  4,''^^"'''"^  Manager 

Ralph  J-  Munroe  .    Stone  &  Webster  and  Blodgett.  Inc.   New  York    S    S  v    i'  i      '  ^Jeveland,  O.Westem  Representative 

Shelton  P.  Hubbard         McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  New  Yorrsi'af  •'"'..  t:„^:^^i?erjl,rnal,  New^^"^"^'^'  ^'^-  ''^« 

^°'"''  District  Manager 

CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

A'ame  and  Address  Product  F  J 

(' J  Salada  Tea  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.                           Tea  T""£f"l^  Now  Advertising   Through 
^^    Hermon  W.   Stevens  Agency,   Bos- 

'""•   ^^^^ Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  O  ,      „ 

Johnson  Motor   Co.,  Waukegan,   111 Outboard  Motors    .  .    Henri.    Hurst    &    McDonald,    Chi/""'  '^'"  ^"'^ 


cago.   111. 


Hurley  Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  111 Thor     Washers     and  ^"<^ 

'"■""•"■^    Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc. 


Lamport,  Fox  • 


Chicago,  111. 


In  the  greater  New  Tork  area,  effective  Januar 


111. 


iiel  Frey  Co..  Chicago, 


y  1st, 


18888 
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A.  N.  A.  on 
Rate  Reduction 

[Continued  from  page  44J 

zine  section  of  four  to  eight  pages 
thrown  in  for  good  measure.  Next 
came  the  rotogravure  section  and  more 
added  costs.  Circulation  gained,  but 
isn't  it  possible  that  advertising  value 
lost  by  reason  of  these  added  attrac- 
liuiis;' 

A  customer  is  only  a  customer  as 
long  as  he  is  making  the  money  to  be  a 
customer.  And  if  he  is  a  satisfied  cus- 
tomer when  times  are  bad,  he  will  be  a 
far  better  customer  when  times  are 
good. 

A.N.A.    Resolution 

CONCLUDING  its  convention  last  week, 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  certain  states  have  enacted  legis- 
lation penalizing  certain  manufacturers  if 
they  should  name  in  their  advertising  the 
ingredients  of  which  their  product  or  prod- 
ucts are  made,  and 

Whereas,  such  legislation  prevents  manu- 
facturers from  telling  the  complete  story  of 
their  product. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  such  legislation  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Association  of  National  Ad- 
vertisers should  be  condemned  as  unjust  and 
discriminatory. 

Dr.    H.   C.    Parmelee   Vice-Prcs. 
McGraw-Hill  Pub.  Co. 

DR  .  H  .  C  . 
PARME- 
LEE, formerly 
editor  of  Chemical 
and  Metallurgical 
Engineering  and 
at  one  time  secre- 
tary of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of 
Chemical  E  n  g  i  - 
neers,  has  been 
elected  a  vice- 
president    of    the 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company.  Dr.  Par- 
melee will  continue  as  editorial  director  of 
the  company's  various  publications,  to  which 
executive  position  he  was  appointed  in  1928. 
Dr.  Parmelee  has  been  with  the  McGraw- 
Hill  organization  for  twenty-one  years.  In 
1916  he  interrupted  his  publishing  career  to 
become  president  of  the  Colorado  School  of 
Mines. 

Outdoor  Assn.  Meets  in  Detroit 

THE  41st  annual  convention  of  the  Out- 
door Advertising  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, held  at  Detroit  from  November  10  to 
13,  was  one  of  the  best  attended  in  the  asso- 
ciation's history.  Prominent  executives  from 
all  divisions  of  the  advertising  industry  were 
included  in  the  list  of  speakers,  such  as  John 
Benson,  president  of  the  4  A's;  Henrv 
Ewald.  president,  Campbell-Ewald  Co.;  H.  K. 
McCann,  W.  C.  D'Arcy  and  W.  A.  Gibson, 
Jr.,  general   manager,   Outdoor   Service,  Inc. 


RONEY  PLAZA  hotel 

andcadana  sun  club 


OPEN    FROM 

THANKSGIVING 

DAY 


Innovations  this  year  include  reductions  in 
room  rates  and  a  la  carte  dining  service  .  .  . 
club  breakfasts  at  sixty  cents  to  a  dollar 
and  the  Cabaiia  Club  luncheon  at  a  dollar 
fifty,  without  sacrificing  in  the  least  the 
traditional  European  service  and  niceties  of 
America's  finest  ocean-front  hotel.  Pool 
and  surf  bathing,  your  own  locker  at  the 
Cabafia  Club  without  extra  charge,  and  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  Roney  Plaza's  palm 
gardens,  promenades  and  beach  are  privi- 
leges of  every  guest. 

N.  B.  T.  Roney,  President 


^  MIAMI   BEACH.  FLORIDA  ^ 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS— [Conf in uerf] 

Name  and  Address  Product  Former  Agency  Now  Advertising  Through 

(-)  DeSoto  Motor  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich Automobiles    Advertisers,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.      J.    Stirling    Gelchell,    Inc.,    New 

York 
C)   F.   A.   Bartlett   Tree   Export   Co.,   Stamford, 

Conn Trees    F.  Wallis  Armstrong,  Philadelphia, 

Pa John  L.  Butler  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

('}  L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  New  York Fountain  Pen  Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  New  York  Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  New  York 

International  Products  Corp.,  New  Y'ork Concentrated     Beef 

Product    Wales  Adv.  Agency,  New  York      Cowan  &  Dengler,  Inc.,  New  York 

Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad,  Chicago,  111. .  . .  Transportation    Dunham-Younggreen-Lesan        Co., 

Chicago,  111 Blackett  -  Sample  -  Hummert,    Inc., 

Chicago,  111. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  New  York  Educational      C  a  m  - 

paign.  Canned  Food  None   MacManus,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

American  Woolen  Co.,  New  York  Flat  Motor  Car  Fab- 
rics     Wood,  Putnan  &  Wood,  Inc.,  Bos- 
Ion,  Mass Advertisers,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Walton  Corp.,  Lititz,  Pa Oil  Paper  Duster  .  .   None    Stanley    E.    Gunnison,    Inc.,    New 

York 

Bauer  Type  Foundry,  New  York  Type    Franklin  Spier,  Inc.,  New  York   .   Lupton,    Reed    &    Co.,   Inc.,    New 

York 

Montag  Furnace  Works,  Portland,  Ore Oil-Burning    FurnaceNone   MacWilkins  &  Cole,  Inc.,  Portland, 

Ore. 

{")    Consolidated  Cigar  Corp.,  New  York Cigars   Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York  .  .   L.  H.  Hartman  Co.,  New  York 

Roxy  Theater  Corp.,  New  York  Motion  Picture  Thea- 
ter     J.  P.  Muller  &  Co.,  New  York  .  .    Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  New  York 

Smith-Lee  Co.,  Inc.,  Oneida,  N.  Y' Milk  Bottle  Hoods 

and   Caps    H.    E.   Lesan   Adv.   Agency,   New 

York    Soule,   Feeley   &   Richmond,   Inc., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
American   Institute   of   Business   Administration, 

New   York    Business   Administra- 
tion     Direct    Sanday  Co.,  New  York 

Adson  Chemical  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   Inhalant  for  Colds  .  .  John  Falkner  Arndt  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa Charles   Blum   Adv.   Corp.,   Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Controlled  Companies  of  the  American   District 

Telegraph  Co.,  New  York   Protective     Signaling 

Systems    0.  S.  Tyson  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York ..  Edwin    Bird    Wilson,    Inc.,    New 

York 

E.  T.  Wright  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rockland,  Mass Arch  Preserver  ShoesProcter  &  Collier  Co.,  Cincinnati, 

O Badger  &  Browning,  Inc.,  Boston, 

Mass. 

Bermuda  Hotel  Assn.,  Hamilton,  Bermuda Cooperative    Hotel 

Adv.   Campaign    ...    None     Wales  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Associated  Parts,  Inc.,  Toledo,  O Heaters,  Mufflers  and 

Pistons    MacKenzie,    Goldbach    &    Berdan, 

Inc.,  Toledo,  O Sun  Adv.   Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Barnes  &  Jones  Co.,  Boston,  Mass Heating  Appliances    None    K.     R.     Sutherland     Co.,     Boston, 

Mass. 
Neon  Products,  Inc.,  Lima,  0 Advertising     Special- 
ties     None    Archer  Adv.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Lyra-Tone  Distributing  Corp.,  Chicago,  111. Radios     and     Acces- 
sories     None   Campbell,   Durham,   VonOlm   Co., 

Chicago,  111. 
Osborne,  Leppo  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal Bonds    None   D'Evelyn  &  Wadsworth,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Claremore  Berry  Gardens.  Claremore,  Okla Berries    None   EUinger  Adv.  Agency,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

The  Students  Travel  Club,  New  York Travel   Club    Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New  York   .  .  Platt-Forbes,  Inc..  New  York 

American  Dry  Milk  Institute,  Chicago,  111 Powdered   Milk    ....  Wade  Adv.  Agency,  Chicago,  111.   .  Frank  B.  White  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Sinasiptic  Co.,  New  York   Nose  Spray   None   Small,    Kleppner    &    Seiffer,   Inc., 

New  York 

Ludington  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  New  York  Air  Transportation  .  .  N.  W.  Aver  &  Son,  Inc.,  New  York  James   F.   Newcomb   &   Co.,   New 

York 
(')  Geo.  W.  Luft  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  .  .   Beauty  Preparation     Jordan    Adv.    Abroad,    Inc.,    New 

York    Cecil,  Warwick  &  Cecil,  Inc.,  New 

York 

C.  R.  Bard,  Inc.,  New  York  Catheters    None     Professional  Adv.  Associates,  Inc., 

New  York 

Burd  Piston  Ring  Co.,  Rockford,  111 Piston    Rings    Williams     &     Cunnyngham,     Inc., 

Chicago,    111.     Western     Adv.     Agency,     Racine, 

Wis. 

Wheeler  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y Cruisers    Howland.  Oliphant  &  Mclnyre,  Inc. 

New    Y'ork     Parish-Burnham,   New   Y'ork 

International  Projector  Corp.,  Acme  Division,  New 

York     Motion   Picture   Pro- 
jectors     Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  New  York 

Florence  Stove  Co.,  Gardner,  Mass Stoves   Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York   .  Wm.  B.  Remington,  Inc.,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Lion  Knitting  Mills  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 Caps  and  Sweaters      King  and  Wiley  &  Co..  Inc.,  Cleve- 

=  .  .  f  l^_^  |.  Q ^  j^^j.  j^^^g  ^^^  Cleveland,  O. 

(2)    Effective  January  1st,   1932. 

(S)    Effective  January   27tti,    1932. 

{*)  Effective  on  general   magazines  with  May,   1932,   i.'^.sues. 
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Concerning 
Copy 

[Continued   from    page    18] 

"Mother  understands,  but  .  .  . 
"You're  going  to  lose  your  bride  if 
you  don't  shave  lots,  etc.  "Women  do 
care"  ...  "a  growth  of  stubble  is  re- 
pulsive .  .  ."  etc. 

Next:  Child  stroking  mildew  on 
face  of  rugged  model  who  looks  like 
Victim  of  Hijack  Raid  in  Nepperhau 
Swamp. 

Child:  "Does  it  hurt  to  shave, 
daddy?"  Viscous,  but  it  might  suc- 
ceed, because  under  its  insufferable 
babytalk  is  some  sense. 

Next:  Silk  leg  photo  of  night-club 
hostess,  who  says  she  doesn't  herself 
shave  (or  was  that  Chesterfield — or 
Camel)  but  she  hates  to  dance  with 
b.  &  e.  men  unshaven  at  2  a.m.,  and 
they  ought  to  be  more  careful.    Etc. 

It  is  very  easy  to  kid  this  copy. 
Everybody  helped  to  kid  Halitosis 
copy.  But  they  kidded  Halitosis  copy 
after  it  had  done  a  pretty  sincere  job. 
Sincerity  is  so  far  not  conspicuous  in 
the  new  groping  Gillette  copy.  Mr. 
Lambert  is  much  too  wise  to  expect 
Gillette's  restoration  to  health  to  come 
from  laughter  only.  Wlien  his  suc- 
cessful "theme"  begins  to  show  its 
gimp,  it  will  be  grimly  sincere — not 
just  drama,  or  sentiment  alone. 

A  Gillette  advertisement  that  would 
do  a  job  will  read  like  this: 

"Pve  had  plenty  of  ivork  since  I 
came  to  Gillette.  I'm  not  trying  to  do 
rash  things.  All  I  can  do  here  is  to 
clean  house  so  as  to  make  a  much  bet- 
ter Gillette  razor  and  a  much  better 
Gillette  blade. 

"That's  a  man-.size  job.  A  much 
better  shave  is  the  only  reason  ivhy 
Gillette  should  ever  get  another  nickel 
of  your  trade.  And  ive  expect  to 
EARN  every  nickel  ice  get. 

"I  THINK  we've  got  the  razor  and 
the  blade.  I  would  be  a  fool  to  say  so 
too  soon — and  a  liar  to  say  so  if  I 
didn't  believe  it.  I  use  it.  I  like  it.  I 
think  TOO  that  it's  the  only  razor  that 
will  give  so  many  good  even  shaves. 
I  know  it  is  a  much  better  razor,  and 
that's  going  some." 

"All  I  ask  you  is  to  try  it.    Buy  a 
new  Gillette  and  blades.   Try  them.    If 
you  don't  like  them,  take  them  back 
and  you'll  get  your  money  back." 
(Signed) 

"Gerard  Lambert." 
That  will  be  followed  by  a  piece  of 


An  the  land  of  warm  sunshine,  tempered  by 
Tampa  Bay's  health-giving,  refreshing  breezes 
.  .  .  the  Vinoy  Park  .  .  .  the  largest  fireproof 
hotel  on  Florida's  enchanting  West  Coast  .  .  . 
complete  in  every  particular  .  .  .  sun-bathing  .  .  . 
all  outdoor  and  indoor  recreational  features  .  .  . 
table  and  service  the  best  .  .  .  every  comfort 
anticipated  .  .  .  and  all  to  be  enjoyed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  genuine  hospitality  and  cordiality. 

375  Rooms  All  With  Bath. 
Rates  Considerate  At  All  Times.      Booklet. 
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three  keys  to  hotel 
gibson  and  schiflfeler 

service good 

food friends 

faith 
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C.  C.  SCHIFFELER 
Managing  Director 


COPY- 
CONTACT 

Some  agency  of  promise  can 
strengthen  hy  dovetailing  this 
man  into  its  set-up.  He's  a 
creative  man  who  can  contact 
and  service  accounts  with  re- 
sultful  copy  and  merchandis- 
ing, hring  resource  and  in- 
vention to  the  promotion  of 
new  ))usiness.  He  can  do 
things  and  get  things  done, 
take  orders  and  give  them. 

He's  thirty  years  old,  single, 
Dutch-Irish.  He  wants  a  de- 
cent salary  and  an  unusual 
opportunity,  preferahly  in 
New  York. 

Box  107, 
ADVERTISING  &  SELLING, 

9  East  38th  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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THE   NEWS  DIGEST    (Continued) 

CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS— [Confmuerf] 

Name  and  Address  Product  Former  Agency  New  Advertising  Through 

E.  Richard  Meinig  Co.,  Reading,  Pa Women's    Underwear 

and   Gloves    Tracy-Parry  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.McLain  Organization,  Inc.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
The  Meinig  Hosiery  Co.,  Reading,  Pa Silk  Hosiery   Tracy-Parry  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.McLain  Organization,  Inc.,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Canadian  Pacific,  Montreal,  Canada Chateau   Frontenac     Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New  York  Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New  York 

General  Electric  Co.,  Hotpoint  Division,  Chicago, 

111.     Electric    Ranges   and 

Water  Heaters   Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.. 

Chicago,  111.    Maxon,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Liberty  Magazine,  New  York     General  Magazine   .   Hommann,     Tarcher     &     Sheldon, 

Inc.,  New  York   Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc., 

New  York 

Lewy  Chemical  Co.,  New  York   Moth  Gas  Philip  Ritter  Co.,  New  York  Grant   &   Wadsworth   and    Casmir, 

Inc.,  New  York 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    .  .    Paint  Division Burns-Hall   Adv.   Agency,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc., 

Chicago,  111. 

Everbrite  Products  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo Gasoline  and  Oil 

Heaters    Direct    Russel  C.  Comer  Adv.  Co.,  Kansas 

City,  Mo. 
Los  Angeles  Soap  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal Soap    N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.    Earnshaw- Young,    Inc.,    Los    An- 
geles, Cal. 

I.  J.  Grass  Noodle  Co.,  Chicago,  111.   Noodles    Irwin  L.Rosenberg  Co., Chicago,  lU.Fred-  Robbins,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Harris,  LIpham  &  Co.,  New  York   Mid  -  Western  Invest- 
ment Account   Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  New  York.   Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Johnson  Ideal  Halter  Co.,  Aurora,  111 Halters   Porter-Eastman  Co.,  Chicago,  111..   Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

it  was  stated  that  the  Saltesea  Paclcing  Company  had  placed  its  account  with  Wadsworth  &  Wallver,  Inc. 
This  agency  is  conaucting  a  test  campaign  for  the  Saltesea  Company.  The  account  has  been  and  is  still  with  the  Livermore  &  Knight 
Co.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

In  the  November  11th  issue  it  was  stated  that  the  former  agency  handling  the  Schanz,  Inc.,  account  was  Pedlar  &  Ryan.     This  was 
an  error.     Pedlar  &  Ryan  never  handled   the  Schanz  account. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Ogden    Printing   Co.,    Printing    Company,    New 

York  Has  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  William  Green,  Incorporated.     The   new  officers 

of  William  Green,  Inc.,  are:  Harry  A.  Gerson,  Chairman  of  the  Board;  John  J.  O'Donnell, 
President,  and  A.  L.  Green,  Secretary. 

Yarnell-Camp,  Inc.,  Advertising  Agency,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn Has  consolidated  its  advertising  business  and  personnel  with  that  of  the  Herr  Adver- 
tising Agency  of  the  same  city  to  form  the  company  of  Herr-Yarnell,  Inc.  The  officers 
of  the  new  company  are:  James  G.  Herr,  President;  Clyde  S.  Yarnell,  Vice-President; 
Florence  F.  Rowles,  Secretary.  Offices  of  Herr-Yarnell,  Inc.,  are  located  in  the  Baker 
Building,  Minneapolis. 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES 

Scribner's  Magazine,  New  York  With  the  January  issue  will  adopt  a  new  page  size.     It  will  change  from  a  224-line  page 

to  a  429-line  page,  with  no  increase  in  page  rate.  The  plate  size  of  the  January  issue 
will  be  7  inches  by  10  3/16  inches,  with  a  column  depth  of  143  lines. 

Idaho  Falls   (Idaho)   Post  Has  merged  with  the  Idaho  Falls  (Idaho)   Times-Register.     Both  the  daily  publications 

and  the  commercial  printing  plants  have  been  combined.  The  daily  publication  now 
appears  under  the  name  of  Idaho  Falls   (Idaho)   Post-Register. 

Agricultural  Leaders'  Digest,  Chicago,  III.  Has  been  purchased  by  Estes  P.  Taylor,  editor  of  American  Farming,  Chicago.     The 

Leaders'  Digest  will  be  continued  as  a  bi-monthly  instead  of  a  quarterly.  Mr.  Estes 
will  be  editor  and  publisher. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Name  Published  by  Address  First  Issue  Issuance  Page  Size 

The  Business  Journalist   The  Business  Journalist  Co.     489    Adams  -  Franklin    Bldg.. 

Chicago,  111 Nov.  1931   Monthly    .  .   SM  x  UVi  inches 

NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND   SERVICES 

Spooner  and  JCriegel   Industrial   Sales  Planning   and 

Promotion    239  West  39th  St.,  New  York  W.  B.  Spooner,  Jr.,  Philip  Kriegel 

John  Dandridge  Stanard    Sales  Promotion  Counselors       121  Varick  St.,  New  York   John  Dandridge  Stanard,  Pres. ;  Earl 

M.  W.  Bagby,  Vice-Pres.  and  Art  Di- 
rector 

Alec   Moss    Advertising  Agency 185  Madison  Ave.,  New  York     Alec  Moss 

John  Colby  Goldfarb   Art  Research  and  Service  Bu- 
reau      101  West  42nd  St.,  New  York     J.  C.  Goldfarb 

Walter  L  Willis    Business  Consultant  .   521  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Walter  I.  Willis 

John  Wesley  Willard   Direct  Mail  Service     90    West    Washington    St.,    Seattle. 

Wash J.  W.  Willard 

Hoosier  Clock  Advertising  Service     Advertising  Agency  Terminal  Sales  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. J.   C.   Hambrick,  Jr.,   Pres.;    C.   M. 

Baskett,  William   Dunks,  B.  F.  Col- 
lins, L  C.  Swalley  and  C.  R.  Phifer 

R.   E.   Morgan    Advertising  Agency  Liggett  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash Reginald  E.  Morgan 

The  Tower  Co Advertising   Agency    1440  Broadway,  New  York  Myron  E.  Kronheim,  Harry  K.  Lowe 

Gifford  Gillaspy Advertising  Agency  Robbins    Bldg.,    Colorado    Springs, 

Colo Gifford  Gillaspy 

M.  W.  Tanner  Adv.  Agency  .Advertising  Agency     Bearinger  Bldg.,  Saginaw,  Mich M.  W.  Tanner 
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copy  that  says: 

"/  aw  good  and  mad  at  beards  and 
we  are  going  after  litem."  Beards  on 
pillows  that  women  have  to  wake  up 
and  look  at.    Gosh.    Ask  any  wife. 

"Beards  that  scratch  children's 
faces.  Beards  on  sloppy  sophomores 
that  scratch  girls.  Beards  that  make 
men  look  greenish  in  the  evening. 
Those  are  a  few.  But  I  am  going  after 
every  stubble  that  does  not  belong. 

^'To  do  this  I  have  managed  to  make 
a  new  razor  and  blade  that  makes  a 
shave  more  like  an  easy  face-washing, 
and  less  like  a  bull-fight  or  a  sheet- 
tearing  contest" 
— and  so  on,  signed  by  Mr.  Lambert 


again.     In  ink. 

If  Mr.  Lambert  would  print  some- 
thing like  those  advertisements  we 
would  be  saps  enough  to  believe  them 
and  we  would  buy  his  new  razor  and 
blade  and  think  well  of  them  and  for- 
get the  bad  shaves  Gillette  gave  us 
when  it  took  its  eye  off  the  ball.  We 
have  infinitely  more  confidence  in  Mr. 
Lambert  than  we  have  in  any  piece  of 
halitosis  copy  which  ever  freaked  its 
way  to  success,  and  much  as  we  like 
his  vaudeville  show,  we  would  like  to 
see  Mr.  Lambert  make  lots  more 
money  by  making  lots  more  sense,  and 
do  advertising  a  favor  in  the  process 
of  so  doing. 


Everybody's  Business 

[Continued  from  page  3] 


with  legitimate  buying  and  selling  is  ab- 
surd. Ever  so  many  protective  measures 
might  be  devised.  One  suggestion  is  to 
levy  a  Federal  transfer  tax  of  one  per 
cent  on  all  sales  of  securities.  This  would 
come  close  to  eliminating  all  "in-and- 
out"  speculation. 

Dozens  of  other  trends  will  likewise 
bring  developments  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance. There  has  been  an  80  per  cent 
gain  in  the  total  number  of  stockholders 
in  American  corporations  in  two  years. 
A  recent  survey  showed  that  128  of  our 
leading  business  enterprises  have  nearly 
8,000,000  stockholders.  Thousands  of 
people  today,  instead  of  investing  their 
money  in  a  small  business  of  their  own, 
place  it  in  the  large  companies  where 
they  will  receive  the  benefits  of  superior 
managerial  skill.  These  same  people,  in 
turn,  may  be  employed  by  one  of  the 
large  corporations  in  which  they  have  in- 
vested. 

THIS  means  that  we  are  now  entering 
an  era  in  which  our  great  business 
enterprises  will  be  owned  largely  by  the 
public.  It  also  means  that  the  influence 
of  the  stock  market  on  trade  and  indus- 
try will  be  multiplied  many  fold.  The 
unjustified  manipulation  of  the  prices  of 
securities  by  professional  speculators  has 
become  a  matter  of  serious  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  current  depres- 
sion has  been  prolonged  and  intensified 
l)y  the  widespread  fear  and  distrust  cre- 
ated by  savage  attacks  on  the  values  of 
the  nation's  equities. 

Another  trend  is  that  which  is  aiming 
to  stabilize  purchasing  power.  In  the 
past  the  wage-earning  classes  have  borne 
the  greater  part  of  the  business  risks. 
The  uncertain  nature  of  the  income  of  the 
American  worker  represents  a  vital 
weakness   of   our  economic   organization. 


It  is  now  inevitable  that  business 
changes  will  be  effected  that  will  more 
largely  stabilize  the  income  of  human 
labor. 

In  1929  when  business  was  booming, 
the  interest  and  dividend  payments  in  the 
United  States  were  17,500,000,000.  In 
1930,  with  hard  times  touching  all  lines 
of  trade  and  industry,  the  dividend  and 
interest  payments  totaled  $8,000,000,000. 
But  in  1930  the  wages  of  the  nation's 
workers  were  almost  $10,000,000,000  less 
than  in  1929.  The  outcome  of  this  condi- 
tion is  certain  to  be  new  rules  and  prac- 
tices that  will  tend  to  preserve  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  wage  earner  and 
not  have  it  limited  to  the  intermittent 
period  when  he  is  actively  at  work. 

We  are  also  coming  to  considerable 
new  banking  legislation.  The  American 
people  have  become  tired  of  having  our 
great  financial  houses  unload  on  them 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
hazardous  stocks  and  bonds.  Restrictions 
will  be  placed  upon  those  bankers  who 
are  always  ready  to  cash  in  on  any  new 
craze,  whether  it  be  a  Florida  land  boom 
or  other  speculative  promotion. 

There  is  plain  evidence  of  a  growing 
determination  that  our  dealers  in  equi- 
ties shall  become  trusted  leaders,  not 
mass  producers  of  miscellaneous  secur- 
ities and  mere  followers  of  momentary 
fashions.  Soon  the  billions  of  idle  funds 
will  begin  to  "burn  holes"  in  the  pockets 
of  American  investors,  and  it  is  essential 
that  this  money  shall  not  be  wasted  in 
unprofitable  ventures. 

Many  new  schemes  will  now  be  tried 
and  some  will  doubtless  prove  highly 
beneficial.  Interesting  results  will  likely 
come  from  such  innovations  as  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Federal  mortgage  bank  for 
the  rediscount  of  urban  residential  mort- 
gages. Such  a  bank  may  successfully 
iiandle  frozen  realty  credits  that  are  clog- 
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New    York    Advertising    Club 
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"Now  that  yo«'i;e  been  living  at  The 
Murray  for  several  weeks,  Harry, 
how  do  you  like  it?" 

"Fine,  Tom,  just  fine.  It  is  every- 
thing you  said  and  more.  As  usual, 
you  were  right  in  recommending  a 
good  thing." 

"Well,  I  don't  believe  you  are  more 
enthused  about  it  than  I  am  and  it's 
been  my  home  for  almost  two  years. 
You'll  agree  with  me  that  there  isn't 
a  more  convenient  locality  than 
'Murray  Hill.' " 

"There's  no  doubt  about  it.  The 
Mrs.  is  also  very  well  satisfied  with 
The  Murray,  since  it  is  so  close  to 
the  Fifth  Avenue  shopping  district. 
The  spacious  rooms,  serving  pantry, 
electric  refrigeration  and  ample 
closets  are,  of  course,  a  welcome 
relief  from  what  we  formerly  had. 
Incidentally,  what  you  didn't  tell 
me,  and  which  I've  found  out  for 
myself,  is  the  excellent  cuisine  of 
their  restaurant." 

"I'm  quite  convinced  by  now, 
Harry,  that  this  place  was  made  to 
order  for  you.  To  sum  it  all  up,  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  the  near- 
ness of  The  Murray  to  everything 
and  everybody,  its  distinguished 
address  and  reasonable  rates  is  little 
short  of  ideal." 
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'For  the  Busy  Executive" 

In  Ihe  Heart   of  Exclusive  Murray  Hill.l 

York's    Favorile    Residential 
ion.    Near  to  Theatres,  Mid-Ma 
Offices    and    Leading    Clubs. 


irrar  Hill.l 
atial  Sec-  I 
Manhattan  I 
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•    Advertising  Displays     • 

•    Letter  Service     • 

1    S" 

Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Sign, 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed    Outdoor    and    Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 

Massillon,  Ohio                Good  Salesmen  Wanted 

SALES      LETTERS 

Aotinat   the    Waste    Basketl 
Our   new  type  face   designs   for   aalea  letters 
will    go    far    In    glrlng    them    attractiveness 
.    .    .    readability   .    .    .     latatUUli. 

^AEBs?lr!lF%¥tZ. 

of    course. 

DE     HAAN     LETTERS,     Inc. 
145  West  3Slh  SL,   New  York,   N.  Y. 

•     Lithographer     • 

I  ADVERTISING    DISPLAYS    IN  1 
^                    COLOR                     j 
r  SILK  -  SCREEN  PROCESS  ^ 
►  Doulberry     Studios  < 

^    320    Eait    45th    St.             New    York    City    J 

UTHOGRAPHED  LETTERHEADS 
AND  OTHER  OFFICE  FORMS 

AT  PRICES  OF  ORDINARY  PRINTINQ 

LUTZ&SHEINKMAN.INC. 
l»t.  U96                                   Inc.  19M 

2   Duane  Street            New  York  City 
W...Ryl.,l..|,"aRTBLOTfESi*^ 

DISPLAY     CARDS 

•  Newspaper  • 

1       SILK  SCREEN  PROCESS       | 

#        Colorful  —  Economical        I 

NEW  PROCESS  ADVERTISING.  Inc. 

51  Madison  Avenue                  AShland  4  -  4251 

Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

?s=h"':i1l,?.""A.^B"S-^c1rc'2,^r"?;-''afl;To^iha 
total    circulation    of     all    Jewish    newspapers    pub- 
lished.      A     leader     In     every     Jewish     community 
throughout  the  United   SUtes.     A   Home   paper  of 
distinction.     A  result  producer  of  undisputed  merit. 
Carrlea  the    largest    volume   of    local   and    national 
advertising.      Renders  elTectlve  merchandising   serv- 

•    Business  Papers     • 

•    Photo  Engravers  • 

•^jTt^-*,^  -4  Monthly  Magazine  for 

key  cities.  21.000  clr-             ^^CT^       f»-/l  O^ 
caution.      A.1.    for   det.llsl      ^^^*^.S 
9  E.  38th  St.                        New  York  ^^^~!^ 

GOTHAM 

INCOMPARABLE 

—  NEW  YORK  — 

•     Stationery     • 

Natural   and    Manufactured    Gas  Weekly 

r*    AC           Reaches    over    91%     of    the    ,>ur- 
VTi^O           chasing     power     of     manufactured 

AGE    iM~S.'^- 
RECORD   ».I^I«?SR^J 

Our  Customers 

Save  Money 

Champion    Stationery   &    PrintinJ   Co. 
125    Church    Street,    New    York    City 

Phone    Barclay    7118 

r/ie  AMERICAN 
PRINTER 

?r'.it.r..Ts?i?lfea  "o'f    Sr^L'^t 
and     more     proeresslve     pluiti. 

^^JJt   SV  r.e?i'.Ta! 

9  E.  38th  St.,  New  York 

1^ 

IT  WILL  PROFIT 
YOU 

to  be  represented  in  the 
Market  Place 

Because   it  keeps  your   name   and 
service  before  a  selected  group  of 
10,000   buyers  at   all  times   at    an 
astonishing  low   cost. 

MARKET  PLACE 

ADVERTISING   &  SELLING 
9  E.  38th  St.              New  York 

^           GAS      APPLIA 

MERCHANDIS 

A     monthly     magazine     eolng 
hardware   dealers,    apeclally    stor 
up-to-the-minute    merchants,    w 
to  new   selling  Ideas.      For   deta 

'^    9  E.  38TH  ST.                      N 

MCE       ^ 
NG 

o    plumbers. 

EW  YORK    ^ 

ging  activity  all  along  the  line  in  the 
business  world.  The  lack  of  some  plan 
of  this  kind  has  been  one  thing  that  has 
retarded  home  owning. 

Under  existing  conditions,  a  family 
purchases  a  dwelling,  takes  on  a  first  and 
second  mortgage  for  a  period  of  years. 
Then  one  or  both  of  the  mortgages  run 
out  and  refinancing  is  needed.  If  times 
are  bad.  and  often  even  when  they  are 
good,  the  new  financing  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  home  is  lost.  The  frozen 
real  estate  credits  now  piled  up  have 
been  frozen  only  because  of  lack  of 
proper  banking  machinery  and  not  be- 
cause of  any  general  collapse  of  under- 
lying values. 

Under  this  proposed  new  plan  home- 
financing  money  can  be  sent  to  any  part 
of  our  country  where  it  is  needed,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  will  no 
longer  be  worried  about  the  fate  of  their 
real  estate  equities.  Home-owning  will 
be  stimulated,  and  all  of  the  building 
trades  and  allied  industries  will  benefit. 
This  is  probably  the  greatest  prospective 
development  that  has  ever  happened  in 
the  real  estate  field. 

Other  highly  constructive  plans  are 
being  formulated  to  take  care  of  major 
difficulties  that  the  current  depression  has 
brought  to  the  surface.  Doubtless  we 
will  now  take  steps  to  legalize  trade- 
practice  conferences,  and  in  a  large  de- 
gree remove  such  obstacles  as  now  pre- 
vent our  natural  resource  industries  from 
restricting  production  under  government 
supervision. 

PLANS  for  the  reduction  of  expendi- 
tures for  armaments  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  intergovernmental  debts  are  defi- 
nitely on  the  way  to  an  early  and  favor- 
able conclusion.  Big  programs  of  pub- 
lic works  are  in  the  making.  For  exam- 
ple, Ohio  will  construct  350  necessary 
bridges  this  winter,  providing  work  for 
thousands  of  residents  and  giving  the 
public  earlier  use  of  needed  improve- 
ments at  an  unusually  low  cost.  Hun- 
dreds of  corporations  have  reached  the 
point  where  new  equipment  must  be  in- 
stalled, inventories  built  up.  and  sound 
plans  for  expansion  carried  through. 

Many  old  habits  and  practices  will 
now  disappear.  Dozens  of  things  we 
now  value  will  be  lost.  As  a  result  of 
clever  campaigns  of  publicity  we  will 
continue  to  accept  some  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  are  preposterous.  But  let  no 
one  overlook  that  the  pursuit  of  prog- 
ress will  go  on  at  ever-increasing  speed, 
being  interrupted  only  occasionally  when 
the  whole  business  structure  gets  top- 
heavy  and  falls  back  on  its  base. 

No  depression  can  last  forever.  The 
one  time  of  all  times  for  the  individual 
to  face  tomorrow  with  confidence  is  when 
pessimism  is  widespread,  caution  has  be- 
come the  watchword,  and  liquidation  has 
been  carried  to  an  extreme.     Today  the 
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froth  has  been  scraped  off,  attention  is 
concentrated  on  realities  and  the  way  is 
being  prepared  for  a  dash  ahead. 

Helping  Hardware  Men 
to  Trade  Up 

AT  a  recent  con- 
vention of  the 
American  Hardware 
Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation it  was  de- 
cided to  sell  the 
public  on  the  value 
of  good  hardware. 
An  emblem  for  use 
on  letterheads,  busi- 
ness cards  and  in 
forms  of  advertising  was  mentioned  in  the 
discussion.  Hardware  Age  volunteered  to 
provide  an  emblem.  The  illustration  shows 
the  finished  resuh.  The  publication  is  dis- 
tributing this  slogan  cut  in  a  variety  of  sizes 
to  retailers,  wholesalers  and  manufacturers. 

N.  Y.  Post  Saturday  Edition 
Cut  to  3c  a  Copy 

EFFECTIVE  with  the  November  21  issue. 
the  Saturday  edition  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  was  reduced  in  price  from  5c 
to  3c  a  copy.  The  regular  rotogravure  sec- 
tion with  the  Saturday  edition  has  been  re- 
tained. 

Ayer's  "Written  Word"  Exhibit 

THE  exposition  of  "The  Written  Word" 
which  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  initially 
displayed  in  their  Philadelphia  building  has 
been  given  wings.  For  several  weeks  this 
display,  a  striking  testimonial  to  the  power 
of  the  pen,  both  in  classic  literature  and  in 
advertising,  was  shown  at  Marshall  Field's 
in  Chicago.  During  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber it  is  displayed  on  the  fifth  floor  of  B. 
Altman  &  Co.,  New  York  department  store. 
Boston  will  next  be  visited  by  this  Ayer 
exhibit,  it  is  reported. 
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"r  I  THE  Magazine  White  Book  for  Buyers 
JL  of  Space,"  a  new  advertising  refer- 
ence guide,  will  be  distributed  in  January, 
1932,  by  the  White  Book  Corporation,  12 
East  44th  St..  New  York.  Philip  Kobbe  is 
sponsoring  this  project. 

This  new  buyers'  guide  aims  to  give  infor- 
mation regarding  101  magazines  and  to  give 
publishers  the  opportunity  of  stating  their 
quality  claims  and  quality  arguments  to  14 
distinct  classifications  of  advertisers  and 
agencies. 

HitJlabaloo  Makes   Its 
Appearance 

DELL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  New  York, 
producer  of  the  much  commented-on 
Ballyhoo,  has  placed  on  newsstands  through- 
out the  country  some  300,000  copies  of  Hulla- 
baloo, a  monthly  with  a  basic  aim  to  make 
fun  of  motion  picture  magazines  and  the 
motion  picture  business  in  general.  Lester 
Grady,  editor  of  Film  Fun,  a  Dell  publica- 
tion, is  also  editor  of  this  newest  monthly. 

Unlike  Ballyhoo,  the  new  magazine  has 
no  fake  advertisements,  but  instead  presents 
three  legitimate 


Advertisers'  Index 

Advertising  forms  for  the  December  9th  issue  of  Advertising  &  Selling  close 
on  December  2nd.  All  new  copy  or  change  of  copy  instructions  concerning  the 
December  9th  issue  must  reach  our  office  9  E.  38th  Street,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  the  above  date.  The  publishers  reserve  the  right  to  repeat 
the  last  advertisement  on  all  active  contracts  if  copy  instructions  are  not  received 
one  week  preceding  date  of  publication. 
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THE    FUSE    FAII<; 

and  it's   only   a    dud! 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  after  all  the 
elaborate  precautions  —  all  the  involved 
figuring — all  the  coordination  between  gun 
crew,  observers  and  G.  H.  Q.— that  if  an 
insignificant  looking  time  fuse  isn't  prop- 
erly set— the  shot  is  a  dud. 

The  fuse  may  cost  a  dollar  and  the  pro|ec- 
tile  runs  into  hundreds  of  dollars.  But  cost 
is  not  the  determining  factor. 

What  you  want  is  an  effective  shot. 

And  you  CAN'T  GET  IT  WITHOUT 
TRADE  SUPPORT-the  fuse  of  any  good 
campaign. 

The  most  effective  way  to  get  trade  sup- 
port for  the  sale  of  any  automotive  prod- 
uct is  through  the 


SHOW    ISSUE    OF 

M  o  T  o  R 

57th    Street    at    8th    Avenue 
NewYork  N.Y. 
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Even  NAPOLEON  couldnt  lick 

DISTANCE 


N^ 


[APOLEON'S  retreat  from  Moscow 
-the  most  dismal  picture  ever 
painted.  Numb  men  struggling  through 
beaucoup  snow.  Frozen  feet.  Sunken 
faces.  Empty  stomachs.  Bitter  hearts. 
The  proud,  invincible  army — whipped — 
not    by    men.     not    bv    bullets,    but    by 

MILES. 

As  long  as  he  stuck  to  his  base, 
watched  his  lines  of  communications  and 
concentrated.  Napoleon  licked  'em  all. 
The  bigger  they  came,  the  harder  they 
fell.  He  never  lost  a  sale.  Then  he 
got  restless  and  reached  out  too  far. 
Russia — a  wide  open  space  without  a 
single  tack  in  it.  Imagine  it!  Every 
sales  manager  knows  that  emptv  feel- 
ing. So  he  OK'd  the  campaign  and  went 
to  it — and  what  happened?  The  flat- 
test  flop    in    all    history. 


In  business,  too.  you  can't  lick  dis- 
tance. Where  customers  come  in  mass 
formation,  where  dealers  are  thick,  where 


no  long  miles  of  "frozen"  wastelands  sap 
the  strength  of  your  selling  dollars — in 
a  word,  where  there's  concentration,  there 
you   can   win — nowhere   else. 


Here  in  the  real  Chicago  trading  area, 
sales  costs  are  low  and  a  massed  respon- 
sive buying  market  open-mindedly  awaits 
being  told  about  your  product — in  the 
one  paper  that  admittedly  reaches  this 
market  and  this  market  alone  —  The 
Chicago  Daily   News. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  always 
followed  the  sound  strategy  of  staying 
close  to  home  and  has  never  spent  a  dollar 
of  your  money  or  its  own  to  cover  dis- 
tant territory — out  in  Scatterville.  This 
policy  of  concentration  never  meant  more 
to  the  shrewd  advertiser  than  it  does 
right  now.  Dollars  are  still  dollars,  but 
there  aren't  so  many  of  'em.  So  it's 
just  twice  as  important  to  put  every  one 
to  work — not  out  beyond  the  waste-line 
— not  in  the  sparseU  populated  coun- 
tryside— but    right    here    in   Chicago   with 


her  live  and  a  half  billion  dollars  of 
spendable  wealth — her  fifty-four  thousand 
stores — and  her  four  and  a  half  million 
people — one  million  buying  families,  the 
cream  of  which  read  and  believe  in 
THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS. 


Where  Circulation  Dovetail 
with  Buying  Power 

latch    the    latest 
;hicago    Daily    N 


The 


find  I 


he  circulation  of  The  Chicago 
$    is    concentrated    in    the    of- 

C.  40-iniIe  trading  area. 
lie  trading  area  population  and 
le   Chicago   Daily  News   trad- 
rculation   are    concentrated    in 


in    Chicago. 
Thh    is    the    most    hieh 
circulation  —  jini    mily 


Cook  Count, 


intientrated   large 


>^   THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

\J/J  [y  THE  QUALITY  QUANT 


CONCENTRATED 


CIRCULATION 


Copyright.    193 
CHICAGO 
Palmollvo   Building 


The    Chicago     Daily    News.     I 
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Record     Bidg. 


LaSalle  Street 


other  Wednesday  by  Advertis 
■      Offices  at  9  East  38tl 
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MEWS  FOR  Ml  SeS     The 

stables  of  the  rich  have  become 
the  apartments  of  the  arty." 

Military   Brand  Camembert, 

Nov.  7,  Page  67. 


BAlSi^VO  -There's  a  certain 
gloomy  spectre  that  crashes  the 
gayest  evening  parties  and 
dampens  the  spirits  of  at  least 
some  of  those  present." 

Kaffee  Hag,  Nov.  28,  Page  71. 


CAPITAL  ASSETS  "A  Wo- 
man's Face  Is  Still  Her  For- 
tune!" 

Codray,  Nov.  28,  Page  36. 

FETTERED  !  "Either  way 
you  slice  it,  we  girls  are  in  for 
a  stiff  season.  Bad  times — we'll 
be  dated  every  night  to  make 
them  forget.  Good  times — to 
help  them  celebrate.  That's  the 
hell  of  being  a  woman." 

Produits  Nina,  Nov.  28,  Page  68. 


REPARTEE      '-Oof!'   grunts 

the  fisherman. 

"'Urk!'  swears   the  sailfish." 

Miami,  Nov.  28,  Page  75. 


RETREIVCHMENT  Re- 

duce where  you  need  to." 
Marjorie  Dork  Salon,  Nov.  28,  Page  54. 

TRAI¥SPORTATI©.X     Old 

'Nick'  Vechte  dug  him  a  canal 
from  Gowanus  Bay  right  up  to 
his  kitchen  door.  That  put  the 
bee  on  neighborhood  competi- 
tion and  got  his  stuff  to  the 
market  first — or  should  we  say, 
in  the  'Nick'  of  time!" 
Tebo  Yacht  Basin,  Nov.  14,  Page  82. 


The  Fresh  Note 

Excerpta  from  advertisements 

appearing  in  The  ISeiv  Yorker 

flaring  ISovember,  1931 


That  people  who  talk  about  themselves  are  bores 
is  an  age  old  axiom.  That  people  who  talk  about 
their  listeners  are  delightful  is  its  equally  aged 
corollary. 

Yet,  until  the  post-war  period,  the  word  "adver- 
tising" was  usually  a  synonym  for  "blowing 
one's  own  trumpet." 

Though  it  would  he  less  than  accurate  to  call  the 
modern  advertiser  self-effacing,  he  has  learned 
the  advantages  of  "enlightened  unselfishness" 
enough  to  talk  to  his  prospect  in  the  second  per- 
son singular. 


DE-FREI'IIIRLE  "And  you 
can  wash  this  dream  in  any  kind 
of  water  and  soap!" 

Kops  Bros.,  Nov.  7,  Page  3. 


LAW  &  ORDER  "Always, 
on  his  return,  he'd  find  that 
his  More  Playfid  HaK  had  re- 
arranged his  den,  disinfected 
his  pipes,  or  given  away  his  old 
lounging  jacket." 

Roosevelt  Hotel,  Nov.  7,  Page  88. 


LOTHARIO      "We're  out  to 

captivate   all  the   debs   in   New 
York." 

Macy's,  Nov.  28,  Page  68. 


WHETTED  APPETITE 

"'Perfectly  Scandalous!'  ex- 
claimed grandmother  when  she 
saw  the  'Rumba'  last  year  .  .  . 
so  she's  coming  down  again 
next  month." 

Cuba,  Nov.  7,  Page  45. 


SCATHELESS  "There  is  a 
way  to  compromise  and  still  be 
a  lady." 

Forest  Hills  Inn  Apartments, 
Nov.  7,  Page  68. 


ITIVHAPPY  RETIJRl^S    "  'I 

believe  the  world  in  general 
would  be  happier  and  better 
if  birthdays  were  never  re- 
corded.' " 

Lu.x,  Nov.  21,  Page  38. 


PRIDE'S  PRICE  "Putting 
on  the  dog  usually  means  put 
ting  out  the  dough." 

7  Park  Avenue,  Nov.  21,  Page  50 


REVOLT  ".  .  .  these  particu- 
lar mules  have  kicked  over  the 
traces  on  being  confined  strict 
ly  to  boudoir  duty." 

J&J  Slater,  Nov.  14,  Page  58. 

AXIOM      "It  is  the  principa 
function   of   advertising  to   sel 
merchandise  at  a  profit." 
American  Weekly,  Nov.  28,  Page  51 


THE 
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SELL  INDIANAPOLIS 

AND  you    SELL   THE    INDIANAPOLIS   RADIUS 


From  a  merchandising  standpoint,  Indianapolis  and  the 
Indianapolis  Radius  are  as  inseparable  as  ham  antl  eggs. 
Together  they  comprise  a  market  of  upward  of  two  million 
consumers  ...  a  market  metropolitan  in  size  but  without 
the  complexities  that  increase  selling  costs  in  many  mass 
markets.  For  92  per  cent  of  these  consumers  are  native 
born  white.  Only  1.7  per  cent  are  illiterate.  Living  stand- 
ards in  the  Indianapolis  Radius  reflect  the  best  traditions  of 
the  American  home.  There  are  no  broad  areas  of  low  pur- 
chasing power.     There  is  no  foreign  language  problem. 

Indianapolis  .  .  .  state  capital  and  largest  city  .  .  .  focal  point 
of  magnificent  transportation  facilities  that  weld  the  market 
into  a  compact,  cohesive  unit  ...  is  the  commercial  nerve 
center  of  this  rich  sales  territory.  And  The  News  .  .  .  first  in 
Indianapolis  for  36  consecutive  years  ...  is  its  primary  buy- 
ing guide.  Use  The  News  .  .  .  ALONE  ...  in  Indianapolis, 
and  you  will  sell  the  Indianapolis  Radius  thoroughly,  eco- 
nomically, profitably. 


THE 


1 


Member  Major  Market  ISewspapers,  Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

[I-  in  Indianapolis  for  36  consecutive  years 


New  York:  DAN  A.  CARROLL.  110  East  42nd  Street 


Chicago:  J.  E.  LUTZ,  Lake  Michisan  BIda 
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Vnderwood   &  V 


Fore  Group  of  Ins.  Companies 


EVERYBODY'S 

BUSINESS 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Oft. 

FLOYD    W.    PARSONS 


Enemies  Within 


THE  stock  market  has  demon- 
strated its  power  to  dispel  each 
and  every  evidence  of  renewed 
hope.  This  is  making  it  hard  for  busi- 
ness to  raise  its  head.  As  a  resuh  we 
face  the  certainty  that  current  specu- 
lative practices  will  become  a  vital 
issue  in  forthcoming  legislation. 

The  advocates  of  free  and  un- 
hampered speculation  declare  that 
raids  are  a  myth,  price-rigging  is  of  no 
consequence,  short-selling  is  a  boon 
to  the  public,  and  the  stock  market  is 
merely  a  reflector  of  business  condi- 
tions. Fortunately,  the  education  of 
the  public  on  this  subject  recently  has 
been  rapid  and  thorough.  The  aver- 
age intelligent  citizen  has  come  to 
regard  as  pure  nonsense  most  of  the 
recent  talk  about  the  beauties  and 
benefits  of  present  speculative  prac- 
tices. 


The  Stock  Exchange  has  become  a 
business  menace  because  its  machinery 
is  used  largely  by  people  who  are 
interested  only  in  price  fluctuations. 
Most  of  the  day-to-day  traders  are 
neither  concerned  with  the  production 
of  useful  articles  nor  service  to  the 
public.  They  are  not  investors  will- 
ing to  wait  patiently  for  a  profit,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  entire 
capitalization  of  many  corporations 
frequently  is  bought  and  sold  in  the 
period  of  a  few  days. 

The  professional  bear  is  often  a 
powerful  financier  who  sits  in  the 
directors'  meetings  of  important  banks 
and  great  corporations.  Such  an  in- 
dividual, short  of  thousands  of  shares 
of  other  people's  stocks,  is  unable  to 
offer  that  kind  of  constructive  advice 
that  would  best  serve  the  public. 
Bank  failures,  receiverships  and  vari- 


ous other  kinds  of  bad  news  are 
merely  music  to  his  ears.  Calamity 
is  his  national  hymn  and  he  loses  no 
opportunity  to  preach  it  as  well  as 
profit  by  it. 

By  no  means  is  Wall  Street  alto- 
gether bad.  In  it  are  a  great  many 
men  who  could  have  made  millions  of 
dollars  in  recent  months  by  playing 
the  short  side  of  the  market,  and  yet 
refused  to  do  so  because  they  did  not 
want  to  increase  the  sum  total  of  sui- 
cides, bank  runs  and  general  human 
misery.  But,  unfortunately,  there  are 
many  other  people,  without  conscience 
or  any  sense  of  responsibility,  who  are 
not  bothered  by  such  scruples.  Some 
of  these  men  already  had  more  money 
than  they  could  possibly  ever  need' 
and  yet  have  not  hesitated  to  circulate- 
false  reports,  spread  half-truths,  un- 
dermine confidence,  capitalize  the  na- 
tion's distress  and  be  a  party  to  the 
spread  of  poverty  and  discontent. 

The  destructive  manipulation  of 
stock  prices  in  a  time  like  the  present 
is  as  dangerous  an  attack  on  property 
as  widespread  arson  or  theft.  It  is 
unmoral,  illegal  and  probably  the 
greatest  single  economic  peril  that 
confronts  us.  It  has  done  more  than 
all  else  to  crush  the  railroads  by 
spreading  fear  throughout  the  land 
and  causing  a  drastic  curtailment  of 
consumer  buying.  It  has  undermined 
the  stability  of  our  banks  and  damaged 
the  country's  powerful  insurance  cor- 
porations by  fostering  a  senseless  hys- 
teria that  reduced  the  prices  of  equities 
to  levels  wholly  unjustified  by  any- 
thing except  temporary  artificial  con- 
ditions. "   "> 

Doubtless  the  defenders  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  are  entirely 
honest  in  their  declaration  that  short- 
selling  serves  a  useful  purpose  by 
checking  runaway  bull  markets  and 
providing  a  "cushion"  for  tumbling 
stocks.  Equally  sincere  is  their  be- 
lief that  the  evils  of  short-selling  are 
exaggerated  and  that  to  curtail  the 
practice  would  only  render  the  mar- 
ket more  liable  to  severe  price  declines. 

Such  arguments  are  not  getting  far 
with  the  public  in  this  time  of  crisis. 
The  intelligent  citizen  is  quite  aware 
that  unrestricted  short-selling  in  1929 
did  not  prevent  stock  prices  from 
rising  to  record  levels  that  were  no 
less  than  criminal.  He  has  suEBcient 
intimate  facts  at  hand  to  understand 
that  a  true  recital  of  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  bear  crowd  would  make 
[Continued  on  page  74] 
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Photograplled    for    Delineator    by 


Perhaps  it's  because  we  try  to  deliver  a  little  more 
than  we  are  paid  to  do  ...  to  give  a  little  better, 
faster  service  than  you  would  reasonably  expect. 
Perhaps  it'j  because  our  pride  in  our  work  is  re- 
flected in  the  quality  of  the  finished  job  we  send 


you  .  .  .  But  whatever  it  is  that  prompts  New  York 
advertising  agencies,  printers  and  publishers  to  con- 
tinue sending  us  their  work  — we  believe  it  will 
please  you  too  .  .  .We  suggest  you  try  "Gotham 
Service"  .   .   .  The    number    is    Longacre    5-1020. 


GOTH 


I  NCOM  PARABLE 

PHOTO    ENGRAVING   CO.,   Inc. 

229  West  28th  Street  +  +  +  New  York 


BDOOM 
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If  you  want  to  prove  that  your 
magazine  is  read  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles,  I  think  you 
have  proved  your  point. 

Warren  G.  Davis,  Treas. 
The  Davis  Press,  Inc. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Speaking  of  ''Reader  Interest 


Shown  above  is  Page  1  of  a  four  page  edi- 
torial insert,  printed  by  The  Davis  Press,  Inc., 
and  illustrating  the  use  of  solid  black  back- 
grounds and  metallic  inks. 

Following  the  appearance  of  this  insert  in 
the  October  issue  of  The  American  Printer, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Hudson,  Superintendent  of  The 
Davis  Press,  wrote  us: 

"The  insert  has  certainly  caused  quite  a  little 
commotion  in  the  printing  field.  I  have  had 
about  twenty-five  inquiries  as  to  what  the  ink 
was,  as  well  as  how  the  job  was  accomplished." 

Later  we  forwarded  to  Mr.  Hudson  an  inquiry 
from  the  firm  of  M.  de  Weissenbruch,  printers 
for  the  King,  Brussels. 


This  proves  two  things:  first,  that  progressive 
printers  read  The  American  Printer;  second, 
that  they  are  on  the  lookout  for  new  ideas. 

This  is  also  borne  out  by  a  letter  from  a  new 
subscriber  in  Milwaukee.     He  writes: 

"Recently  I  saw  copies  of  the  August  and 
September  issues  and  found  them  so  fine  I  de- 
cided to  subscribe.  I  am  always  on  the  look- 
out for  new  ideas,  especially  for  inserts  in 
rotogravure,  offset  and  four  color  work." 

A  publicationjhat  has  the  interest  of  its  read- 
ers is  a  logical  publication  through  which  to 
advertise  to  those  readers. 

If  you  plan  to  be  in  the  January  issue,  copy 
should  be  in  our  hands  bv  December  20. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER 


No.  9  East  3«tli  Street.  iVew  York  City 
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Will  YOUR  Agency 
Make  Money  in  '32? 


'Tis  a  true  and  hitter  picture  the 
big-agency  account  executive  paints 
in  his  two  "Depression"  articles  in 
Printers'  Ink,  Nov.  5  and  12.  But 
he  does  not  give  the  answer.  I  gave 
it  to  you  five  years  ago,  but  the 
"golden  decade"  drowned  it  out. 
Now  that  4  out  of  5  worry  about 
pink  balance-sheet,  here  it  is  again. 
As  a  prophet,  I  ivas  good.  Today, 
as  the  prophylactician,  I'm  still  bet- 
ter. But  don't  read  on  if  you're 
making  all  the  money  you  deserve. 


Six  years  I've  waited  for  those 
articles,  to  say,  "I  told  you  so."  All 
but  a  lucky  few  must  now  admit 
that  the  hallykon  days  are  over.  As 
the  AE  says  in  his  second  article, 
"Life  is  now  an  entirely  different 
proposition  with  the  agency  man." 
It's  sad,  but  now  he's  got  to  work. 

He  has  got  to  work,  also  know  how 
to  work  in  a  way  that  keeps  the  cost 
down.  If  not,  a  newer  crop  of 
agencies,  trained  in  a  harder  school, 
will  take  those  accounts  AE  says  are 
so  unprofitable  and  make  good 
money  on  'em. 

By  no  means  all  the  accounts  that 
shift  go  to  agencies  which  give  away 
their  shirts  to  get  the  tonnage.  Quite 
a  few  are  going  to  Ellis  clients  that 
know  (1)  how  to  make  time  count, 
(2)  what  their  costs  are,  (3)  the  dif- 
ference between  volume  and  net 
profit  and  (4)  how  to  sell  their 
right  to  profit  in  the  face  of  panic- 
stricken  competition. 

When  I  lifted  my  Cassandra  voice 
five  years  ago,  I  was  rated  as  a 
mucker  unbedingt.  But  I  hung  on, 
and  this  is  my  day.     I've  got,  «nd 


my  agency  clients  have  clearly 
proved,  the  answer  to  every  one  of 
AE's  laments.  I've  written  them 
out.  You  can  get  the  synopsis  for 
a  dollar  bill.  If  you  are  the  least 
bit  money-minded  you'll  send  the 
coupon,  and  do  it  now  while  facing 
your  budget  for  '32. 

Even  if  you  get  by  in  the  black  for 
1931,  "How  to  Make  Your  Agency 
Make  Money  in  1932"  is  a  document 
to  read  aloud  at  your  next  directors' 
meeting.  Pride  goes  before  a  fall. 
A  lot  of  names  are  missing  that 
shone  bright  when  I  hung  out  niy 
shingle.  Others  will  drop  in  the 
face  of  the  picture  AE  paints. 


"We  do  not  mean  to  he  Pollyannas, 
nor  are  we  blindly  roaming  about 
in  Arcadian  gardens,"  writes  a  big- 
agency  treasurer,  Nov.  14,  1925. 
That  agency  is  gone  today. 


"In  twenty  years,"  he  wrote  me 
then,  "we  have  had  no  dispute  or 
discussion  with  any  client  regard- 
ing our  contract."  No  wonder!  Com- 
pare two  of  its  provisions  with  the 
chickens  AE  now  complains  about 
as  coming  home  to  roost : 

"Copy  and  plans  for  all  advertising 
campaigns  and  sales  promotion  lit- 
erature are  to  be  handled  with- 
out extra  fee  or  compensation  for 
our  services. 

"It  is  understood  that  in  any  ques- 
tions of  copy,  sales  promotion,  mar- 
ket and  distribution  as  well  as  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  general  adver- 
tising   and    public    policy    of   your 


Lynn  W.  Ellis,  3  Thomas  Rd.,  Westport,  Conn. 

Dollar  enclosed.  Send  me  your  financial 
bulletin  (SB  38),  "How  to  Make  Your 
Agency  Make  Money  in  1932."  It  is  under- 
stood that  I  may  keep  the  bulletin  and  still 
have  my  dollar  back  if  I  ask  for  it. 

Name    Title    

Concern  

St.  &  No 

City  State    


business,  you  are  to  have  the  full 
service  and  advice  of  our  staff,  with 
the  personal  attention  of  one  of  the 
principals  of  our  Company." 

Unlimited  service,  no  extra  fees. 
This  once  big  agency  now  shrunk  to 
a  New  York  office  of  a  western  out- 
fit trained  in  tougher  going — just 
one  of  the  eight  star  accounts  of 
1928  left  at  the  end  of  1930— the 
treasurer  and  seven  other  principals 
listed  in  1926,  all  gone.  Don't  think 
it  can't  happen  to  you! 


Bulletin  SB  38,  "How  to  Make 
Your  Agency  Make  Money  in  1932," 
has  long  been  waiting  for  the  day 
when  agencies  could  frankly  admit 
the  truth  of  C.  F.  Kettering's  remark 
last  June,  i.e.,  that  the  sheriff  was 
a  wizard  at  making  people  open- 
minded.  It  is  just  the  tonic  to  make 
any  profit-minded  agency  man  buck 
up  and  resolve  never  to  let  condi- 
tions wipe  him  out. 

I've  bided  my  time  and  stressed  my 
methods  for  getting  you  more  busi- 
ness because  in  the  Pollyanna  age 
you  thought  volume  alone  would 
pay  all  bets.  SB  38  is  the  other 
half  of  the  story  now,  about  better 
business  and  net  profit.  It's  time 
you  got  it  straight. 

This  bulletin  is  timely.  It  is  bound 
to  shape  your  budget  along  safer 
lines  for  '32.  Listen  to  it  and  you'll 
still  be  here  in  '42,  still  going 
strong.  Get  it  today.  Get  your  dol- 
lar back  without  a  murmur  if  it 
isn't  a  good  investment.  But  don't 
budget  1932  without  it. 

Pin  a 

Dollar  Bill 
to  this 
Coupon 

Money    back 
if  you  want  it! 

Lynn  W.  Ellis 

3  Thomas  Road 
Westport,   Connecticut 
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What  has 

1931 

contributed 

to 

ROAD 

BUILDING 
? 


./  C.i>iislnnt\ 

1)  MACADAM 


^^^ 


The  answer  will  be  pictured  in   this 

ROAD  BUILDERS^  NUMBER 


-j  Q  O  -|    CONTRIBUTIONS  to  every  type 

X  ^  s^  X  of  road  building  will  be  pictured 
and  described  in  the  Road  Builders'  Number  of 
Construction  Methods  in  January.  Every  type  of 
road  will  be  discussed. 

Here  are  some  of  the  topics  scheduled: 
Concrete  mixing  in  trucks  while  in  transit,  time- 
loss  studies  with  a  stop  watch  on  a  road  job,  road- 
grading  with  tractors,  two  paving  mixers  working 
side-by-side  on  a  forty-foot  road,  paving  a-  road- 
way with  sand-asphalt,  unscrambling  traffic  to 
reduce  delays. 


Every  story  will  be  selected  by  the  editors  from 
original  material  prepared  exclusively  for  Con- 
struction Methods.  Each  will  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  reader's  record  of  successful  practice. 
Together  they  will  serve  as  a  broad  and  sound 
foundation  on  which  to  build  the  new  and  better 
practices  to  be  developed  in  1932. 

Construction  Methods'  advertisers,  by  continu- 
ously making  available  new  and  better  equipment 
and  materials,  have  had  a  large  share  in  formulat- 
ing 1931  practices.  They  have  enabled  road  builders 
everywhere  to  keep  pace  with  traffic  demands. 


This  is  the  issue  in  which  every  manufacturer  of  road  building  products  will  want  to  go 
on  record.    Last  forms  for  advertising  copy  close  December  20th. 


A.B.C 

McGraw-Hill    Publishing    Company,    Inc 


Construction 
Methods 


A.B.P. 
550   West    42nd    Street,   New    York 


I!  '^ 
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OUR  STORY  IS 


Whatever  sales  argument  other  hotels  may 
advance,  we'll  stick  to  the  only  one  we've 
ever  known  —  the  story  of  Value  —  the 
story  of  giving  travelers  more  for  their  money. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  told  our 
story'of  lvalue  in  serial  form  in  these  pages. 
There  was  an  advertisement  about  our 
luxurious  Statler  beds  under  the  headline, 
"Sihk  down,  down,  down  into  sleep."  And 
one  about  our  baths  entitled,  "There  really 
should  be  rainbows  in  these  showers." 
Then  there  was  another  about  the  news- 
paper we  place  under  every  guest  room 
door  in  the  morning.  It  bore  the  caption, 
"Extra!  Extra!  Extra!" 

Perhaps  in  that  latter  caption  you  recog- 
nize the  little  play  on  words  we  permitted 
ourselves  .  .  ."Extra!  Extra!  Extra!"  For 
these  features  are  extra  values  —  like  all  the 
conveniences  which  you  get  with  every 
Statler  room:  Radio  Reception;  Hair  Mat- 
tress with  Inner-Springs;  Every  Bathroom 
with  Shower;  Circulating  Ice  Water;  Bed- 
head Reading  Lamp;  Full-length  Mirror; 
Morning  Newspaper  under  the  Door. 

From  this  inventory  (incomplete  as  it  is) 
you  get  an  idea  of  what  we  mean  by  value. 
And  if  you  are  like  thousands  of  your 
fellow  travelers,  you  will  sum  up  these 
Statler  values  and  decide  that,  in  total,  thev 
present  the  greatest  hotel  bargain  to  be  had. 


VALUE 


HOTELS    STATL^K 


BOSTON 


BUFFALO    •    CLEVELAND    •    DETROIT 
in      NEW      YORK,    Hote/  Pennsy/yania 


ST.  LOUIS 


Freshness 


Don't  rely  on  words  alone  to  describe 
qualities  of  your  goods.  Fresh,  savory, 
delightful  —  ten  thousand  such  words 
would  not  tell  the  sales  story  of  freshness 
as  vividly  and  dramatically  as  the  camera 
and  Clarinda  tell  it  here.  The  same  is 
true,  too,  of  other  sales  features  for  other 
goods.  And  then  use  rotogravure  to 
keep  that  sales  story  clear  and  complete 
through  a  million  or  ten  million  perfect 
reproductions  of  your  advertisement. 


0\^echanism 


Words  fail  to  describe  mechanical  de- 
vices, completely,  clearly,  and  quickly. 
Words  yield  more  and  more  to  repro- 
ductions of  photographs  by  roto- 
gravure in  publication  advertising,  in 
catalogs,  in  direct  mail  pieces,  in  pack- 
age enclosures.  In  the  development  of 
rotogravure  and  pictorial  advertising 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation  has  played 
an  important  part  by  producing  papers 
perfectly  satisfactory  for  every  type  of 
rotogravure  printing.  For  black  and 
white  and  for  fine  color  printing  as  well. 
Use  rotogravure  and  picture  to  drama- 
tize your  sales  appeal.  They  sell  goods. 


■=>  C^^-U1:„1 ]     i  0~Tr>  1.7.  1         »Uf. 


Established  1872 


Neenah,  Wis. 


NEW  YORK 
122  E.  42nd  St. 


CHICAGO 
S.  Michigan  Ave 


LOS  ANGELES 
510  W.  Sixth  St. 
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One  in  22 

—thafs  Vermont s 
Electric  Refrigeration  Story 


The  nation  is  geared  up  to 
a  million  electric  refrigerator 
sales  this  year.  This  is  one  to 
every  20  homes  wired  for 
electricity. 

To  date,  Vermont  sales 
show  one  in  every  22  homes, 
with  every  indication  that  the 
state  will  be  one  of  two  at  least 
to  reach  its  quota. 

What  does  this  mean,  Mr. 


Sales  Manager?  It  means  that  Ver- 
mont is  one  place  where  your  product 
is  slated  to  reach  its  quota,  if  Vermont 
is  on  your  map. 

Vermont  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  depression-proof  market  yet  found. 
Your  economic  advisors  will  confirm 
this. 

Let  the  six  dailies  which  blanket  the 
state  help  you  attain  a  stiff  1932  sales 
quota  in  Vermont. 


Vermont  Allied  Dailies 


BARRE  TIMES 

BRATTLEBORO  REFORMER 
RUTLAND  HERALD 


BENNINGTON  BANNER 

BURLINGTON  FREE  PRESS 

ST.  JOHNSBURY  CALEDONIAN-RECORD 
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BUSH  helps  many  million  people 

Keacli  ror  a,uuck\ 


f\S  you  "reach  for  a  Lucky"  you  set 
in  motion  a  highly  organized  system 
of  distribution,  supplying  thousands  of 
retailers  daily  with  fast  turning  stocks 
of  fresh  Lucky  Strikes.  The  American 
Tobacco  Company  men  at  Bush 
Terminal  receive  huge  shipments  from 
their  factories  and  redistribute  to 
Metropolitan  New  York  in  an  amaz- 
ingly endless  uninterrupted  stream. 
When  The  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany decided  to  utilize  the  facilities 
of  Bush  Terminal  for  Lucky  Strike  and 
all  other  products  of  The  American 
Tobacco  Company,  it  was  solely 
because  this  great  Industrial  city  has 
facilities  that  give  more  efficient,  more 
economical  handling.  It  was  a  delib- 
erate weighing  of  Bush  facilities 
against  lesser.  Sound  business  judg- 
ment. Common  sense. 


J 


At  Bush  Terminal  City,  New  York's 
industrial  headquarters,  hundreds  of 
the  nation's  most  famous  products  ore 
manufactured,  warehoused  or  distrib- 
uted. The  facilities  provided,  by 
reason  of  the  cooperative  aspects  of 
the  plan,  are  available  nowhere  else. 
Savings  ranging  from  35%  to  50% 
are  enjoyed  by  manufacturers,  big  or 
small.  The   space    and    extent  of   the 


facilities  used  are  fitted  to  your  busi- 
ness, to  be  expanded  or  contracted 
to  suit  your  requirements  —  and  you 
pay  only  for  what  you  use. 

Bush  Engineers  will  determine  if  and 
how  you  can  move  to  Bush  Terminal 
City.  No  obligation.  Let  us  make 
an  industrial  survey,  free  of  charge, 
showing  actual  savings  you  can 
make    by    coming    to    Bush    Terminal. 


BUSH 

TERMINAL    FACILITIES 

8  huge  steam 

hip  pier 

.  Coast-wise  steamship 

connection 

at  Termin 

1  piers 

35  miles  of  railway  sidin 

gs.  Unive 

rsal  freight  terminals  at 

every  build 

ng-olltru 

oods 

No  cartage  costs  to  move  rail  freight  into  or  out  c 

10,000,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space^  MO  fireproof  buildings 

5,000  to  100,000  sq.  ft.  on  one  floor  for  straight 

Power,  steam  and  light  at  lowest  rates 

Lowest  insurance  rates- lOO*-;:  sp 

f  Terminal  —  package 
-moximum  doylight- 
ine  production  and  d 
,  even  to  small  users 
rinkler  service 

or  carload 
heat  no  ch 
stribution 

orge 

Metropol 
Cold  storage  p 

ton  store-door  trucking  system  e 
ont  and  other  special  facilities. 

tending  to 
Labor,  exc 

Philadelph 
ellent  and 

ia 
plentiful 

BUSH  TERMINAL  CITY 

Owned  and  Operated  by  BUSH  TERMINAL  COMPANY 

Cooperating  with  the  nation's  foremost  manufacturers 

Executive  Offices:  100  Broad  Street,  Dept.  S,   New  York 

i—i..^  FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTION -BUSH  SERVICE  CORPORATION  i_^ 
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THE  BRIGADIER  GENERAL 

at  the  Roxymount  never  saw  a  battlefield 


Afghanistan's  Minister  of  Aviation  lost 
his  job  when  their  one^plane  "fleet" 
crashed.  Many  a  Vice-President  is  lost 
in  the  mob  scene  when  he  meets  with 
his  fellow  V.  P.'s.  After  all,  what's  in 
a  title? 

Your  advertising  may  be  reaching  so 
many  thousand  "corporation  execu' 
tives."  But  how  many  of  these  are 
executives  of  active,  going,  permanent 


businesses,  and  how  many  of  Fresh  Air 
Taxicab  Companies?  it  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference — in  their  purchasing 
power,  in  your  advertising  results. 

Titles  in  a  circulation  list  don't  mean 
much  today.  They're  no  indication  of 
buying  power.  Except,  of  course,  in 
those  publications  that  recognize  this 
fact,  that  face  it  squarely,  and  weed 
out  the  small  fry. 
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Will  you  Buck  these  odds 

when  you  place  your  Advertising  bets? 


In  times  like  these  .  .  .  when  you've  got  to  win  .  .  .  will  you 
put  your  money  on  sentiment  .  .  .  toss  a  coin  ...  or  follow 
the  most  detailed  dope  sheet  ever  issued  on  the  weekly  field? 


Let  copywriters  polish  phrases— let  art  directors 
tickle  layouts. 

Still  your  ads  must  face  these  odds— set  by  maga- 
zine readers  themselves! 

Set  last  July  and  August,  as  Dr.  George  Gallup 
and  his  researchers  trudged  to  15,000  doors  asking 
people  what  stories,  what  ads  they  had  read  in  the 
4  big  weeklies. 

Set  in  many  of  the  cases— while  official  observers 
from  the  A.  N.  A.  looked  on! 

Forty- five  Ads 

In  those  Gallup-tested  weeklies  appeared,  among 
others,  45  ads  which  happened  to  run  in  duplicate 
in  LIBERTY  and  one  or  more  of  the  other  week- 
lies. But  note! 

Of  33  that  ran  in  LIBERTY  and,  in  duplicate, 
in  Weekly  A,  30  stopped  more  persons-per-dollar 
in  LIBERTY  than  in  Weekly  A. 


Of  30  that  ran  in  LIBERTY  and,  in  duplicate, 
in  Weekly  B,  24  stopped  more  persons-per-dollar- 
invested  in  LIBERTY  than  in  Weekly  B. 

Of  13  that  ran  in  LIBERTY  and  Weekly  C,  12 
stopped  more  persons-per-dollar  in  LIBERTY  than 
in  Weekly  C. 

While  of  5  that  ran  in  all  four  weeklies— /o/zr 
stopped  more  persons-per-dollar  in  LIBERTY  than 
in  any  other  weekly. 

Will  you  buck  these  odds  when  you  place  your 
advertising  bets.' 

Why  LIBERTY  Makes  Good  Ads  Better 
Eight  years  ago,  LIBERTY  was  born  as  a  new  maga- 

Liberty... 
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zine  to  serve  a  new  public.  A  post-war  public.  A 
public  with  its  own  ideas. 

Into  LIBERTY  went  (1)  dramatic,  newsy,  con- 
cise stories  and  articles  by  new  authors,  young 
authors,  authors  and  artists  attuned  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times. 

Into  LIBERTY  went  (2)  a  new  make-up,  ending 
run-overs,  barring  interruptions  in  reading,  putting 
every  ad  next  to  live  reading  matter. 

Into  LIBERTY  went  (3)  new  convenience  in 
reading — compact,  easy-to-handle  size. 

Into  LIBERTY— deliberately— went  only  those 
things  that  would  lead  (and  have  led)  to  99% 
single-copy  sales— copy-by-copy  demand  repeated 
52  times  a  year.  With  the  result  that  the  circula- 
tion you  buy  in  any  issue  is  circulation  99%  guar- 
anteed-to-be-read. 

And  Now — the  Pudding  Has  Been  Proved 

A  reasonable  prospectus,  upon  which  hundreds  of 
advertisers  have  spent  money  year  after  year, 
LIBERTY'S  publishing  formula  has  now  passed 
the  Gallup  Reader  Interest  tests  with  a  logical  score. 

Advertisers  who  have  supported  LIBERTY  year 
after  year  are  gratified  to  have  their  judgment  veri- 
fied. Others,  who  have  watched  LIBERTY  in  the 
past,  are  now  rearranging  their  advertising  ex- 
penditures. 

If  you,  yourself,  have  not  yet  seen  the  Gallup 
report,  you  will  want  to  study  a  copy  without  fur- 
ther delay.  A  note  from  you  will  bring  one  via  the 
good  offices  of  a  LIBERTY  representative.  Address 
LIBERTY,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 


These  are  some  advertisers  who  are 

getting  more  for  their  money 

by  using  Liberty: 


AMERICAN  PLIER  MFG.  CO. 
AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR 

CORP. 
AMERICAN  TEL.  &  TEL.  CO. 
AMERICAN  TOBACCO  CO. 
AXTON-FISHER  TOBACCO  CO. 
B.  V.  D.  CO. 
BARBASOL  CO. 
BAUER  &  BLACK 
BEECH-NUT  PACKING  CO. 
BORDEN  CO. 
BRISTOL-MYERS  CO. 
BROWN  &  WILLIAMSON 

TOBACCO  CO. 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 

COLLENDER  CO. 
BUICK  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 
CANADA  DRY  GINGER  ALE  CO. 
CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 
CHEVROLET  MOTOR  CO. 
CH.,  MIL.,  ST.  PAUL  &  PAC.  R.R. 
CHRYSLER  MOTORS  CORP. 
CLUETT-PEABODY  &  CO. 
COCA-COLA  CO. 
COTY,  INC. 

CROSLEY  RADIO  CORP. 
R.  B.  DAVIS  CO. 
DIXONS  TICONDEROGA 

PENCILS 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 
ETHYL  GASOLINE  CORP. 
EX-LAX,  INC. 

FLORIDA  CITRUS  EXCHANGE 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO., 

PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO., 

RADIOS 
GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 
ALEXANDER   HAMILTON 

INSTITUTE 
HEWES  &  POTTER 
HINZE  AMBROSIA,  INC. 
CHAS.  E.  HIRES  CO. 
HOUBIGANT,  INC. 


INDIAN  REFINING  CO. 
INTERNATIONAL  MERCANTILE 

MARINE 
JANTZEN  KNITTING  MILLS 
JOHNSON  &  JOHNSON 
KELLOGG  CO. 
KLEENEX  CO. 
KOLYNOS  CO. 
KOTEX  CO. 
KRESS  &  OV(  EN  CO. 
LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  CO. 
LARUS  &  BROS.  CO. 
LEVER  BROS.  CO. 
LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO 

CO. 
LIONEL  CORP. 
MENNEN  CO. 
PHILIP  MORRIS  &  CO. 
NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  CO. 
NORWICH  PHARMACAL  CO. 
NYAL  COMPANY 
OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 
PARKER  PEN  CO. 
PEPSODENT  CO. 
RCA  VICTOR  CORP. 
R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 
SCHOLL  MFG.  CO. 
SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 
A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 
STANCO,  INC. 
A.  STEIN  &  CO. 
STERLING  PRODUCTS  CO. 
TEXAS  CO. 

VELDOWN  COMPANY,  INC. 
WANDER  CO. 
G.  WASHINGTON  COFFEE 

REF.  CO. 
L.  E.  WATERMAN  CO. 
R.  L.  WATKINS  CO. 
WESTERN  CLOCK  CO.  , 
W.  F.  YOUNG  CO. 
ZONITE  PRODUCTS  CORP. 


HOW  THE  ODDS  WORKED  FOR  ABSORBINE,  Jr. 


Thae  ads,  identical  in 
copy,  headline  and  art,  ran 
during  the  Gallup  Reader 
Interest  Census  last  July 
and  August,  in  LIBERTY 


othei 
magazines.  But- 


ekly 


The  copy  in  LIBERTY 
stopped 21%  more  men  and 
6o'!i  more  tpomen  than  the 
same  copy  in  Weekly  B. 


Americas  ^est  ^ead  Weekly 
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riow  long  would  you  talk 
to  a  wooden  Indian? 


The  New  York  Herald  Tribune's  total 
circulation  is  325,432  on  week-days; 
4  59,106  on  Sundays.   (Average  for  six 

li  months   ending   September   30,    1931.) 

Otl.> 

in  LIbx. 
lies.  But  h^ 

Of  33  that  . 
in  Weekly  A,  3u 
in  LIBERTY  than . 


W^uppose  you  were  selling  a  fast,  smart,  smooth- 
riding  motor  car  at  a  price  you  felt  was  extremely 
fair.  How  much  time  would  you  waste  on  a  wooden 
Indian? 

Perhaps  there  aren't  half  a  dozen  actual  cigar-store 
Indians  in  the  New  York  Trading  Area;  but  it's  sur- 
prising how  many  petrified  Arapahoes  and  Ojibways 
an  advertiser  can  harangue  if  he  doesn't  study  his 
newspapers. 

We  don't  reach  everybody  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  but  we  talk  to  a  whole  lot  of  people 
who  can  respond — and  they  have  been  remarkably 
responsive  during  1931.  If  they  feel  depressed  they 
don't  show  it  much. 

For  one  reason  or  another,  nearly  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  families  in  the  New  York  districts  where  aver- 
age income  is  $5,000  and  up,  read  the  Herald  Tribune. 
So  many  are  so  far  above  $5,000  that  grand  pianos 
and  oil  burners  and  motor  cars  have  become  necessary 
luxuries.  Perhaps  the  boy  gets  a  Four  or  a  Six  instead 
of  an  Eight  this  year,  but  he  doesn't  ride  a  bicycle. 
So  when  you  reach  this  group  you  talk  to  very  few 
wooden  Indians. 

Nor  is  there  any  heavy  proportion  of  unresponsive- 
ness among  the  193,175  Herald  Tribune  families  in 
the  middle-income  districts — $2,500  to  $5,000  a  year. 
These  people,  too,  have  lately  been  helping  New  York 
shame  the  pessimists — by  purchasing  pretty  much  what 
they  need  and  want. 

We  don't  reach  many  families  in  those  sections 
where  earnings  average  below  $2,500.  Just  five  per 
cent,  to  be  exact. 

Which  of  these  income  classes  do  you  regard  as 
your  primary  market  for  1932?  The  two  upper  ones, 
naturally.  Then  why  not  concentrate  your  advertising 
there? 
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^That  the  most  interesting  read- 
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characters,  identities,  what  they 
are   and   what   they   do.     For  on 

When  a  Merger  Swallows  Up  a  Local  Customer 
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the  editor's  desk  at  the  present 
moment    rests    the    first    four    in- 

John Allen  Murphy 

stallments     of     "Close-Ups,"     by 

Gearing  Your  Local  Advertising  to  Local  Weather 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  and  in  the 
editor's  opinion  it  is  absorbinglv 

Conditions 
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readable  material. 

W.  L.  Redding 

Mr.  Calkins  recently  gave  up 
the  active  headship  of  the  adver- 

Editorial 

tising  agency  with  which  his 
name  has  been  identified  for  30 
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come  in  intimate  contact  with 
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The  European  Letter 
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the   advertising   world  —  writers. 
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been   told   in   print   before.     His 
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FOR   YEARS,   THE   SUN    HAS    BEEN    A    POWERFUL   SALES    PRODUCER    IN    NEW    YORK 


BACK  IN  1923  when  radio  sets 
looked  like  this,  radio  manufacturers  placed 
more  advertising  in  The  Sun  than  in  any  other 
New  York  newspaper,  seven-day  morning  as 
well  as  six-day  evening 


NO.    2    OF    A    SERIES 


AND  TODAY  when  radio  sets  look 
like  this,  radio  manufacturers  continue  to  place 
more  advertising  in  The  Sun  than  in  any  other 
New  York  newspaper,  seven-day  morning  as 
well  as  six-day  evening 
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Major  Trends  in  the  Home 
Building  Industry 

A  Forecast  of  the  Next  Ten  Years 
R.    H.    MATHEWSON 

Eastern  Editor.  Americim  Builder  and  Building  Age,  ISetv  York 


THE  most  significant 
trends  taking  place 
in  the  entire  build- 
ing industry  at  this  time 
are  to  be  found  in  residen- 
tial building. 

An  enlarged  program 
of  public  works  cannot  be 
maintained  over  a  period 
of  years;  already  there  is 
a  strong  and  concerted 
movement  against  addi- 
tional taxation.  Only  in 
the  case  of  local  school 
buildings  are  the  citizens 
willing  to  carry  much 
greater  tax  burdens  to 
pay  the  interest  on  bond 
issues. 

The  construction  of  in- 
dustrial, office,  and  com- 
mercial buildings  has  been 
subnormal  for  two  or 
three  years,  it  will  prob- 
ably lag  behind  all  the 
other  types  in  the  up- 
swing. 

Residential     building 
offers  by  far  the  greatest 
market     potentialities. 
What  are  these?     What  may  we  look 
forward   to  in  home  building  during 
the  next  ten  years? 

First  of  all,  we  note  a  strong  trend 


Does  the  above  picture  a  "major  trend"? 

"Not  yet,"  says  Mr.  Mathewson.  "It  is  merely  an 
architect's  vision.  Low  cost  of  the  metal  house  has  not 
been  established,  its  livability  and  structural  qualities 
under  all  climatic  conditions  have  not   been  proven." 


toward  home  units  in  the  lower  price 
ranges.  There  seems  to  be  a  clustering 
of  demand  for  homes  costing  less  than 
$10,000.      About    $7,500    is    a    very 


popular  price  range.  In- 
dications are  that  we 
may  be  running  into  a 
bi-modal  segregation  of 
homes  in  this  country, 
those  grouped  in  the  price 
ranges  under  $10,000  and 
those  clustered  in  a  much 
higher  price  range,  say 
$25,000  and  up.  Inter- 
mediate types  seem  to  be 
dropping  away  in  popu- 
larity. 

How  is  the  demand  for 
housing  under  $10,000  to 
be  filled  throughout  the 
next  decade?  This  is  the 
key  question. 

One  of  the  easiest  ways 
to  get  an  insight  into  resi- 
dential building  trends  is 
to  list  the  types  of  hous- 
ing that  will  supply  our 
future  demands,  thus: 

(a)  Single-family,  detached 
dwellings  and  two-family 
dwellings,  furnished  by  local 
contractors. 

(b)  Single,  detached  dwell- 
ings built  by  community  devel- 
opers and  operative  builders, 
housing    built    by    operative 


(c)   Group 
builders. 

(dl   Apartments  erected  by  operative  and 
investment  builders. 

(e)    Housing  for  slum   areas  supplied  by 
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concerns  specially  organized  for  this  purpose. 

(f)  Houses  built  of  pre-fabricated  units  of 
metal  or  other  material. 

At  this  point,  many  students  of  the 
building  field  let  themselves  be  carried 
away  by  some  one  type  out  of  these 
six  and  delude  themselves  that  this  one 
pet  type  of  theirs  is  going  to  take 
care  of  all  residential  building  within 
the  next  decade.  This  is  the  first  great 
fallacy  that  must  be  avoided.  It  is  im- 
portant for  anyone  interested  in  the 
building  market  to  realize  that  every 
one  oj  these  types  is  going  to  be  sup- 
plied and  that  each  one  of  them  will 
develop  parallel,  though  not  neces- 
sarily equal,  with  the  others.  Once  we 
arrive  at  the  sane  conclusion  that  one 
type  of  residence  is  not  going  to  wipe 
out  all  the  other  types  overnight,  then 
we  are  ready  to  calmly  evaluate  these 
six  trends  in  the  building  market  as 
best  we  can  and  to  give  to  each  its 
approximate  place  in  our  calculations. 
Wliat  can  we  say  as  to  the  future  of 
each  of  these  types?  First:  Single 
family,  detached  houses,  built  in  the 
traditional  manner,  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  the  predominantly  popular 
type  throughout  the  country  as  a 
whole  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  population  continues 
to  look  upon  such  homes  as  ideal,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  will 
suddenly  swing  to  new  styles  overnight. 
They  will  continue  to  buy  those  types 
that  conform  most  closely  to  their 
ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  good  home 
in  the  way  of  design,  room  arrange- 
ment, and  conveniences.  Over  a  period 
of  time,  their  ideas  may  change,  but 
this  is  not  a  rapid  process. 

WITHIN  the  next  five  years,  ar- 
"'  rangements  will  probably  be  per- 
fected through  a  national  banking  s\  s- 
tem  of  some  kind  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  such  homes,  so  that  the 
home-seeker  will  be  able  to  get  a  house 
for  a  reasonable  down  payment  and 
pay  off  the  rest  in  installments  without 
carrying  high  interest  charges.  Private 
or  semi-public  organizations  will  prob- 
ably be  founded  to  supply  mortgage 
money  in  this  way  and  to  provide  re- 
serve funds  for  preventing  or  relieving 
frozen  conditions  in  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket. Thus,  more  people  will  be  able 
lo  afford  detached  homes  of  their  own 
and  will  be  able  to  pay  for  them  under 
the  new  financial  arrangements. 

It  is  likely  there  will  also  be  worked 
out  some  standard  system  for  local 
supervision  of  construction  so  that  both 
xnoney  lender  and  home  owner  can  be 


given  a  guarantee  of  good  construction. 

In  connection  with  the  production  of 
single-family  detached  homes  to  supply 
popular  demand  over  the  next  decade, 
we  cannot  overlook  the  strong  influence 
of  the  community  development.  It  is 
probable  that  there  will  be  an  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  complete  houses 
placed  on  sites  in  well  laid-out  com- 
munity developments  where  the  whole 
environment,  including  the  house  itself, 
is   scientifically  planned. 

The  single-family  detached  house 
offers  one  of  the  best  possibilities  for 
the  advocates  of  the  low-cost  home  built 
of  pre-fabricated  units  of  metal  or  other 
material,  which  some  seem  to  think 
is  the  best  answer  to  our  housing 
problem.  Should  methods  be  de- 
veloped within  the  next  ten  years  for 
manufacturing  the  units  for  such 
houses,  distributing  them  throughout 
the  country,  erecting  them  on  local 
sites  and  servicing  them  when  erected, 
and  should  the  populace  in  the  mean- 
lime  be  sufficiently  educated  to  this 
type  to  be  willing  to  buy  such  houses 
in  fairly  large  quantities,  then  the 
single  family  type  would  grow  to  even 
greater  importance.  More  than  ever  it 
would  be  the  dominant  type  of  residence 
in  this  country.  There  are  indications 
that  the  development  of  radical  de- 
tached types,  like  the  metal  house, 
may  provide  an  acceleration  to  the 
residential  market  some  time  in  the 
future. 

Apartments  Receding? 

Per  Cent  Of  Families  ProvioedFor  In:- 

T9_211?2?7923  192tm5m619n  192819291930 


Sm^/e  -fytni/y  dw^Hinqs 


Two-femi/Y  dwellings 


Multi-family  duellings  apparently  are 

receding  someiihat   from   their   high- 

tvater  mark  of  1928.    This  chart  refers 

to  neic  dwellings  in  257  cities. 

It  is  much  too  early  to  say,  however, 
what  the  future  of  the  metal  house  will 
be.  Its  low  cost  has  by  no  means  been 
clearly  established,  its  habitability  and 
structural  qualities  under  all  climatic 


conditions  have  not  been  proven.  No 
distribution,  promotion  or  construction 
program  has  been  worked  out  for  such 
a  type  of  house.  Its  design  must  under- 
go the  test  of  popular  acceptance  before 
it  can  begin  to  compete  with  those  types 
that  have  been  on  the  market  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  For  these  reasons  we 
must  reserve  judgment  on  the  radical 
type  of  house. 

TT OW about  group  housing  and  apart- 
•'--'-  ments?  In  all  probability  these 
will,  gradually,  become  of  more  impor- 
tance, particularly  in  metropolitan  are- 
as containing  more  than  100,000  in- 
habitants. Where  land  costs  are  higher 
and  where  people  are  used  to  being 
grouped  closely  together  and  where 
there  is  no  strong  prejudice  against 
these  types,  it  will  be  possible  to  pro- 
duce group  houses  and  apartments  at 
lower  costs  per  family  than  single  fam- 
ily, detached  dwellings.  We  will 
probably  begin  to  experiment  more 
and  more  with  group  housing  and  to 
equal  some  of  the  performances  in 
Europe  with  this  type  of  residence. 
Apartments,  too,  will  be  erected  in 
larger  numbers,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  multiple-family  types  will  rapidly 
wrest  the  supremacy  from  single-fam- 
ily types.  Changes  in  the  residential 
building  field  proceed  comparatively 
slowly.  Nothing  comparable  to  the 
great  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  radio  or  refrigerator  markets  is 
likely  to  take  place  in  residential  con- 
struction overnight.  Houses  are  big, 
they  represent  large  and  long-time  in- 
vestments, they  are  tied  into  the  land,  a 
strong  habit  psychology  has  grown  up 
around  their  design  and  layout.  These 
are  unwieldy  factors  that  cannot  be 
swung  this  way  and  that  in  a  short 
period  of  time. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  ratio 
of  single-family  houses  to  other  types 
may  remain  relatively  constant  for  the 
next  ten  years,  even  though  group  hous- 
ing and  apartments  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly popular  in  some  cities.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  this  ratio  may  be  main- 
tained. Both  single  and  multi-family 
types,  for  example,  may  increase  at  the 
expense  of  the  two-family  house. 
People  who  formerly  lived  in  city 
apartments  all  the  year  around  may 
live  in  apartments  in  the  winter  and 
build  summer  homes  in  the  country. 

It    is    likely    that    the    growth    of 

suburbs  will  continue  to  play  a  leading 

role   in   sustaining  the   popularity   of 

[Continued  on  page  44] 
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8  Points  to  Consider 
About  Your  Copy 

Maybe  They'll  Help  You  to  Get  the  Objective  Viewpoint 
DON    BEL DING 


TOO  much  advertising  is  written 
"through  the  hat."    Writers  work 
out  a  campaign  solely  on  their 
own  opinions. 

I  have  found  that  if  copy  is  checked 
by  eight  vital  points,  the  writer  will  be 
compelled  to  go  outside  for  data,  and 
the  results  will  be  better,  because  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  reader  view- 
points. 

Point  1.  Have  I  All  the  Information? 

A  new  auto  polish  goes  into  a 
crowded  market,  but  is  a  success.  Be- 
cause 2,000  men  were  asked — what  did 
they  expect  most  in  an  auto  polish? 
The  product  met  their  expectations, 
and  the  copy  spoke  about  those  points. 

A  radio  program  goes  on  the  air. 
Office  opinion  about  its  reception  is 
valueless.  But  two  dozen  girls  are 
hired  to  call  a  list  of  5,000  people  by 
telephone,  while  the  program  is  on, 
asking  "What  program  are  you  listen- 
ing to?"  The  listening  audience  is 
measured,  and  decisions  can  be  made 
that  will  be  hard  to  dispute. 

Information  is  essential — vital.  Yet 
hundreds    of    advertisements    clearly 


show  that  the  writer  lacked  complete 
information,  or  failed  to  use  it.  A 
careful  investigation  discloses  the  ma- 
jor sales  advantages  and  resistances. 

Point  2.    Have  I  Visualized  My 
Prospect  ? 

When  you  write  a  letter  to  your  best 
girl,  you  visualize  her,  and  write  to  her 
alone,  saying  things  she  will  be  inter- 
ested in. 

Yet  many  ad-writers  address  a  mul- 
titude, and  talk  in  generalities,  forget- 
ting that  an  ad  is  read  by  one  person 
at  a  time,  never  a  group.  Also,  they 
often  visualize  a  wrong  type. 

To  get  the  right  mental  picture,  you 
can  go  out  and  sell  the  product,  go 
with  salesmen  who  do  sell  it,  send  out 


questionnaire. 


In 


way,  It  IS 


necessary  to  secure  a  mental  picture. 

Point  3.    Have  I  Used  Simple 
Language? 

A  famous  architect  gets  diversion  by 
designing  bird  cages  and  dog  houses, 
finding  refreshment  in  simple  things. 

The  problem  of  the  ad-writer  is  to 
keep   "dog-house-minded,"  using  sim- 


ple words  and  thoughts,  because  85% 
of  his  prospects  understand  and  use 
1,800  words  or  less. 

Study  the  school  books  from  third 
to  seventh  grade;  note  the  use  of  un- 
derstandable words  and  sentences,  of 
specific  words  and  phrases  instead  of 
generalities.  Good  strategy!  If  a 
school  child  can  understand  and  be- 
lieve your  copy,  a  banker  can  under- 
stand and  believe  also. 

Point  4.  Have  I  Told  All  My  Story? 

Prospects  do  not  react  to  the  same 
selling  urge — some  are  impressed  by 
quality,  others  by  service,  others  by 
price. 

An  overcoat  is  offered  for  sale.  Cer- 
tain prospects  will  be  interested  in  the 
coat  because  it  protects  as  much  as  a 
garment  50%  heavier — lightness  and 
warmth  are  the  appeal.  Another 
group  will  be  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  of  imported  camel  hair  of 
finest  quality.  Still  others  will  be 
won  by  price — not  cheapness,  but  be- 
cause the  coat  costs  $175,  and  is  there- 
fore "exclusive." 

[Continued  on  page  54] 
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Keeping  Your  Contest  Within  the  Law 

Much  Depends  On  the  Omnipotent  Postmaster,  but  Here  Are  the  Things  To  Guard 
Against  If  You  Plan  to  Run  a  Consumer  Contest 


HERSCHELDEUTSCH 


"A'ci  letter,  package,  postal  card  or 
circular  concerning  any  lottery,  gift  en- 
terprise, or  similar  scheme  offering  prizes 
dependent  in  whole  or  in  part  on  lot  or 
chance;  and  no  lottery  ticket  .  .  .  or  paper 
.  .  .  purporting  to  be  ...  a  chance  .  .  .  in 
any  .  .  .  such  scheme;  and  no  money  .  .  . 
for  the  purchase  of  .  .  .  any  chance  .  .  . 
and  no  publication  .  .  .  containing  any 
advertisement  .  .  .  of  any  lottery  .  .  .  or 
list  of  prizes  awarded  by  .  .  .  such 
schemes  .  .  .  shall  be  deposited  in  or  car- 
ried by  the  mails  of  the  United  States. 
Whoever  shall  knowingly  .  .  .  send  .  .  . 
by  mail  anything  herein  forbidden  .  .  . 
shall  be  fined  .  .  .  one  thousand  dollars, 
or  imprisoned  .  .  .  two  years,  or  both." 

(Sec.  47-3,  Federal  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations) 

ON  the  face  of  it  there  seems  to 
be  little  in  this  vague  and  jum- 
bled paragraph  to  account  for 
the  autocratic  control  which  the  post- 
office  department  exercises  over  con- 
tests of  every  kind.  The  fact  remains 
that  while  the  law  may  have  been  de- 
signed originally  to  restrict  the  vicious 
lotteries  once  operated  in  Louisiana 
and  other  places,  through  the  interpre- 
tations which  its  administrators  have 
been  able  to  place  on  it,  it  has  since 
given  the  postmaster  a  domination  over 
advertising  ideas  undreamed  of  by  the 
Congress  that  enacted  it. 

The  advertiser  planning  a  contest 
must  take  this  part  of  the  postal  law, 
and,  what  is  much  more  important,  the 
postmaster's  interpretation  of  it,  into 
serious  consideration.  Generally 
speaking,  the  advertiser  is  likely  to  find 
the  postoffice  officials  non-communica- 
tive and  evasive  and  disinclined  to  go 
on  record  as  approving  any  general 
type  of  contest.  It  will  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  get  them  to  commit 
themselves  regarding  the  class  of  ideas 
they  will  find  acceptable.  The  appli- 
cant for  such  information  is  usually 
referred  to  the  letter  of  the  law  and 
told  that  his  scheme  will  be  passed  on 
only  on  its  own  specific  merits,  in  its 
finished  form.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, freehand,  oral  approval  of  an 
idea  can  seldom  be  obtained. 


It's  a  great  season  for  contests. 
Every  advertiser  who  has  not  had 
one  probably  will  before  the  depres- 
sion is  over.  Mr.  Deutsch,  in  mak- 
ing a  special  study  of  contests  for 
Advertising  &  Selling,  found  the 
legal  aspect  of  first  importance.  He 
will  take  up  other  angles,  just  as 
practical,  in  further  articles. 
• 

Patterning  a  contest  after  another 
is  not  the  way  out  either.  The  fact  that 
an  idea  has  been  used  in  one  place  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  permissible  to  use 
it  again  in  another.  The  postoffice  rec- 
ognizes no  such  precedents  and  insists 
on  passing  on  each  case  without  regard 
to  previous  decisions  on  similar  ideas. 

The  routine  of  submitting  copy  and 
all  details  of  the  contest  for  approval 
is  a  highly  essential  matter.  Under  no 
conditions  should  an  idea  be  prepared 
without  official  approval  of  the  finished 
form.  Regardless  of  how  many  com- 
petent lawyers  have  passed  on  it  and 
how  many  other  contests  of  identical 
nature  have  been  used,  this  presenta- 


tion for  the  postmaster's  approval 
must  not  be  omitted.  The  law  is  dan- 
gerously broad  and  the  postmaster's 
interpretation  is  all  that  matters. 

While  these  interpretations  may  be 
backed  by  a  knowledge  of  past  deci- 
sions by  superior  postal  officials  and 
courts  of  law,  they  are  frequently  open 
to  argument.  That  is,  although  a  local 
postmaster  may  veto  a  "borderline" 
idea  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
a  properly  backed  fight  can  sometimes 
effect  a  change  in  the  decision.  Cer- 
tainly a  knowledge  of  the  legal  defini- 
tions of  the  terms  used  in  the  regula- 
tions is  useful  in  such  arguments  and 
in  facilitating  the  preparation  of  a 
plan  which  will  stand  a  chance  of 
passing. 

Take,  for  example,  those  items  spe- 
cifically prohibited  in  the  law:  "lot- 
tery, gift  enterprise  or  similar  scheme." 
A  gift  enterprise,  according  to  the  law 
books,  is  "the  business  of  selling  mer- 
chandise coupled  with  a  promise  to 
give  any  other  article  in  consideration 
of  the  purchase."  Although  this  may 
seem  to  cover  trading  stamps  and  other 


^ersucht  Euer  Gliick! 

Macht  Momentaufnahmen  ! 


In  Germany  Eastman  Kodak  could  say  "Try  Your  Luck,'"  but  in 
America  the  P.O.  Dept.  would  not  permit  it. 
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premium  ideas,  court  decisions  have 
upheld  such  schemes  as  legal  and  in- 
offensive, and  have,  apparently,  voided 
this  prohibition  except  where  there  is 
a  gambling  angle  attached. 

On  the  subject  of  lottery  the  defini- 
tions are  more  to  the  point.  The  Penal 
Code  of  the  State  of  New  York  de- 
fines it  as  "a  scheme  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  property  by  chance  among  per- 
sons who  have  paid  or  agreed  to  pay 
a  valuable  consideration  for  the 
chance."  The  three  essential  elements 
of  a  lottery,  says  a  court  decision 
(Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  v.  Voorhies) 
are  "the  furnishing  of  a  consideration, 
the  offering  of  a  prize,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  prize  by  chance  rather 
than  entirely  on  a  basis  of  skill." 

Make  a  note  of  that  word  "consid- 
eration." It  is  the  one  which,  more 
often  than  any  other,  affects  the  legal- 
ity of  a  contest  idea.  It  need  not  be 
money  paid  for  a  ticket.     In  the  cases 


which  cause  the  greatest  disputes  the 
"consideration"  is  the  use  of  the  ad- 
vertiser's product.  Such  use  presup- 
poses purchase;  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  the  privilege  of  entering  the 
contest.  In  order  to  be  thoroughly 
legal  the  contest  must  be  free  to  all. 
We  find,  accordingly,  that  Cremo's 
radio  announcement  on  its  slogan  con- 
test stipulates  the  use  of  "twenty  Cremo 
cigar  bands  or  reasonably  accurate 
facsimiles,"  making  it  technically  pos- 
sible for  the  prospective  contestant  to 
find  a  cigar  band,  copy  it  twenty  times, 
and  participate  without  the  necessity 
of  actually  purchasing  twenty  cigars. 
The  New  York  Daily  News  prints  a 
coupon  in  its  Football  Consensus  Con- 
test, but  says  that  "You  need  not  buy 
the  News  in  order  to  compete.  You 
may  use  this  coupon  or  any  piece  of 
paper  of  similar  size."  Camel's  con- 
test advertising  included  the  statement 
that  "Your  dealer  will  permit  you  to 


examine  a  package."  Kodak,  "You 
may  use  any  make  of  film  or  camera." 
Although  the  real  purpose  of  the  con- 
test may  be  to  bring  about  the  sale  of 
the  product,  the  terms  must,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  (the  P.  0.  dept.),  dis- 
claim that  purpose. 

Moreover,  says  the  postoffice,  even 
though  the  purchase  has  no  direct  con- 
nection with  the  award,  there  still  must 
be  nothing  required  as  payment  for 
such  second-hand  opportunity  to  win 
something.  In  the  case  of  the  news- 
paper which  announced  "lucky  photo" 
awards  to  those  gentlemen  who  could 
identify  themselves  in  pictures  snapped 
the  day  before  at  the  local  ball  park, 
the  postal  authorities  held  that  the 
idea  was  a  lottery,  since,  in  order  to 
have  a  chance  of  winning,  a  man  would 
have  to  attend  the  ball  game,  "paying 
therefor  a  price  of  admission."  It 
didn't  matter  that  these  men  would 
[Continued  on  page  48] 


Our  Nouveau  Poor 


ROBERT    R.    UPDEGRAFF 


YOU  know  how  it  is,  there  are  always  some 
people  who  don't  know  how  to  treat  wealth. 
Vulgar  about  it.    Our  nouveau  riche. 

But  have  you  noticed  that  lately  we"ve  developed 
a  new  breed — people  who  simply  don't  know  how  to 
treat  thrift.  Ostentatious  about  it.  Obnoxious.  Our 
nouveau  poor. 

The  Good  Book  says  the  poor  we  always  have 
with  us.  Well  and  good:  we  have  learned  how  to 
get  along  with  them — or  they  with  us,  perhaps.  But 
this  nouveau  poor  crowd — well,  they're  so  flagrantly 
poor.  Positively  vulgar  in  parading  their  poverty 
and  their  thriftiness.  It  may  be  nouveau  fashionable 
to  talk  poverty,  but  certainly  that  is  one  of  the  things 
that  is  prolonging  this  depression. 

Thriftiness,  like  wealth,  should  be  enjoyed  quietly, 
modestly.  As  with  a  well-fitting  suit  or  an  especially 
becoming  gown,  it  should  be  worn  easily  and  natu- 
rally, without  vain  boasting  or  parade.  After  all, 
who  cares  whether  one  is  buying  one's  groceries  at 
the  cash-and-carries,  or  is  making  the  old  Isotta-Fras- 
chini  do  for  another  season.  That  is,  socially  speak- 
ing, who  cares? . 

But  that's  not  the  worst  of  our  nouveau  poor.  Not 
being  used  to  handling  thrift,  that  most  commendable 
of  virtues,  they  squander  it  recklessly  and  in  weird 
and  wonderful  ways.    For  instance,  one  of  our  well- 


known  New  York  dowagers,  whose  millions  have  ac- 
cumulated just  about  in  ratio  to  her  avoirdupois  and 
who  couldn't  possibly  spend  her  income  if  she  were 
triplets  and  all  three  of  her  worked  twenty-four  hours 
a  day,  gurgled  the  following  gurgle  at  a  fashionable 
dinner  party  the  other  evening: 

"Isn't  it  just  too  distressing,  this  depression?  We 
must  all  do  everything  we  can  at  such  a  time.  I'm 
doing  my  bit.  Last  week  I  put  up  my  car  for  the 
duration  of  the  depression,  and  let  my  chauffeur  go. 
Poor  man,  I  felt  so  sorry  for  him,  too.  He'd  been 
with  me  for  eighteen  years.  But  we  must  all  be 
thrifty  and  help  to  end  this  dreadful  depression." 
(The  italics  were  hers.) 

Not  all  the  thrift  squanderers  are  in  the  millionaire 
class.  Every  stratum  of  exchequer  seems  to  have  its 
quota  of  nouveau  poor  who  are  busily  engaged  in 
celebrating  the  depression  as  though  they  feared  we'd 
never  have  another  and  they  want  to  make  the  most 
of  this  one. 

If  these  people  who  ought  to  know  better  are  going 
to  carry  their  thrift  to  an  extreme,  it  is  probably 
nobody's  business  but  their  own  (though,  goodness 
knows,  that's  why  nobody  else  has  any  business  these 
days),  but  when  they  get  vain,  virtuous  and  vulgar 
about  it  in  public,  then  it  is  high  time  someone  called 
their  attention  to  their  halitosis  impecunious. 
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German  Courts  Condemn 
Paid  Testimonials 

Recent   Case   Against  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet   May   Have 
Influence  on  "Unfair"  Copy  Here 

Testimonial  advertising  has  received  a  severe  blow  in  Germany.  And  so  has 
"knocking  advertising,"  the  kind  that  cries  down  competitors'  goods.  They 
take  these  things  seriously  in  Germany. 

Henceforth,  it  seems,  any  advertiser  ivho  uses  paid  testimonials  for  adver- 
tising purposes  in  Germany  will  do  so  in  peril  of  the  law. 

It  came  about  through  a  suit  brought  by  the  German  Association  of  Toilet 
Soap  and  Perfumery  Manufacturers  against  the  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  company. 
Palmolive  was  using  paid  testimonials  from  "experts"  in  its  German  advertising. 
This  technique  was  new  to  the  Germans.  The  said  Association  investigated, 
tried  to  reason  with  Palmolive,  failed  and  brought  suit  for  violation  of  the 
Unfair  Competition  law. 

In  the  first  judgment,  handed  down  about  a  year  ago,  the  Association  won. 
Palmolive  appealed,  and  in  a  final  judgment  decreed  July  2,  1931,  by  the 
Kammergericht,  the  highest  court  in  Prussia,  the  Association  won  again.  Now 
the  judgments  are  being  published — at  the  expense  of  Palmolive — in  19  German 
newspapers  and  periodicals  (see  opposite  page). 

The  "Grounds  for  the  Decision"  of  the  Kammergericht  shed  light  on  the 
German  attitude,  not  only  toward  testimonial  advertising,  but  toward  all  adver- 
tising and  all  business.  Through  the  courtesy  of  T.  K.  Asheuer,  who  has  trans- 
lated this  document  for  us,  we  present  it  here  for  the  benefit  of  American 
advertisers. 


Grounds  for  the  Decision 

THE  opinion  of  Plaintiff  and  of 
the  Landgericht  (Provincial 
Court)  that  Defendant's  testi- 
monial advertising  is  inadmissible 
must  be  accepted  in  full.  The  state- 
ments given  out  in  the  form  of  experts' 
opinions  are  supposed  by  the  public  to 
be  impersonal  statements  made  volun- 
tarily by  disinterested  experts  on  the 
basis  of  conscientious  investigation, 
and  for  that  reason  such  statements 
carry  weight  with  the  public.  Conse- 
quently the  use  of  such  testimonials  for 
advertising  purposes  is  especially  ef- 
fective.   The  testimonial  advertising  of 


Defendant,  which  is  here  objected  to, 
is  judged  in  this  way  by  the  unpreju- 
diced reader.  The  reader  naturally 
thinks  that  he  has  before  him  the  opin- 
ions of  experts  who  have  carefully  tried 
out  Palmolive  soap  in  connection  with 
their  business,  have  formed  an  unpre- 
judiced opinion  regarding  it  and  have 
specifically  tested  the  effects  of  which 
they  speak  in  their  testimonials.  At 
this  point  Defendant's  gross  deception 
of  the  reader  of  the  advertisement  be- 
gins, a  deception  which  shows  up  De- 
fendant's methods  as  an  offense  against 
business  ethics  even  though  those  meth- 
ods may  be,  as  Defendant  has  repeated- 


ly pointed  out,  in  accordance  with  what 
is  alleged  to  be  the  scientific  competi- 
tive technique  of  modern  times. 

For  it  is  evident  that  these  Palmolive 
testimonials  and  the  reiterated  asser- 
tion they  make  that  19,808  beauty  spe- 
cialists in  55  cities  confirm  the  praise 
which  these  testimonials  express  would 
be  looked  upon  by  the  public  in  an  en- 
tirely different  light  if  it  were  known 
just  how  Defendant  or  its  American 
advertising  agency  obtains  these  testi- 
monials, namely  that  they  are  not  the 
result  of  conscientious  and  disinter- 
ested investigation  and  written  by  the 
endorser  himself,  but  that  the  testi- 
monial is  presented,  already  written,  to 
the  hairdresser  or  other  specialist  and 
the  beauty  specialists  sign  the  testi- 
monial because,  by  merely  signing  the 
form,  they  get  a  free  advertisement  for 
their  own  business,  which  is  of  im- 
mense value  to  them.  If  the  public 
also  knew  that  this  "disinterested"  and 
unprejudiced  expert  is  not  and  never 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  Palm- 
olive soap;  if  the  public  should  learn 
how,  for  example,  the  master  hair- 
dresser B.  in  H.,  known  as  a  man  of 
good  reputation  and  good  business 
principles,  who  had  his  doubts  about 
Defendant's  system  of  testimonial  ad- 
vertising with  a  secret  exchange  of 
favors,  was  most  insistently  urged  in  a 
letter  dated  May  13,  1929,  to  sign  a 
testimonial  form  and  counter-bond,  the 
advantages  accruing  to  him,  entirely 
free  of  charge,  from  Defendant's  adver- 
tising campaign  being  vividly  de- 
scribed— the  public  would  refuse  to  see 
any  value  in  these  testimonials  and 
would  look  upon  them  as  nothing  but 
self-praise  on  the  part  of  Defendant. 
The  public  will  conclude  that  these 
business  people  have  sold  their  sig- 
natures for  a  free  advertisement  which 
bears  no  relation  to  anything  they 
themselves  have  done,  since  all  they 
have  done  is  to  affix  their  signatures  to 
a  form  already  prepared. 

The  free  advertisement  given  in  ex- 
change cannot  be  regarded,  as  Defend- 
ant claims  it  should  be,  as  comparable 
to  the  fee  paid  to  an  expert  by  a  party 
who  applies  to  him  for  an  opinion.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  fee  is  proportion- 
ate remuneration  for  the  trouble 
entailed  by  investigation  and  writing 
the  expert  opinion,  which  always 
means  an  appreciable  amount  of  men- 
tal labor  on  the  expert's  part,  whereas 
in  the  case  under  discussion  the  so- 
called  expert  has  everything  done  for 
him  beforehand.     In  the  former  case 
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the  expert  has  no  personal  interest  in 
the  nature  of  the  opinion.  In  this  case 
his  own  advertising  is  dependent  on 
the  sham  expert  opinion  on  Palmolive 
soap  which  he  has  deceitfully  given, 
its  success  or  failure  definitely  affects 
him  and  consequently  he  has  a  strong 
personal  interest  in  the  matter,  which 
is  a  position  very  different  from  that 
of  the  disinterested  expert  who  is  hon- 
estly paid  for  his  services.  .  . 

The  advertisements  are  also  inad- 
missible, however,  because  of  specific 
unfair  assertions  ...  In  judging  them 
one  should  base  his  judgment  upon  the 
impression  which  these  statements 
make  upon  the  uncritical  reader,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  public  reading  the  soap  adver- 
tisements here  disputed  is  made  up  of 
women,  who  succumb  very  readily  to 
clever  advertising  when  they  are  told 
what  marvelously  beautifying  effects 
are  obtained  from  use  of  Defendant's 
soap  made  of  the  rich  oils  of  the  palm 
and  the  olive.  Of  course,  exaggera- 
tions and  wild  statements  after  the 
manner  of  quacks,  which  are  recog- 
nizable as  such,  may  be  disregarded 
without  further  discussion,  but  in  the 
case  of  phrases  which  have  an  objec- 
tively verifiable  content,  and  are  meant 
to  be  so  read,  the  statements  must  be 
strictly  examined  whenever  they  are 
excessively  laudatory. 

In  this  connection  Plaintiff  very 
aptly  points  out  that  the  specific  state- 
ments to  which  objection  is  made  are 
given  out  as  authoritative  statements 
made  by  experts,  generally  hairdress- 
ers or  beauty  specialists,  persons  who, 
at  the  very  least,  are  represented  by 
Defendant  or  its  advertising  agency 
( i.  e.  by  a  business  concern  of  interna- 
tional reputation)  in  millions  of  adver- 
tisements as  being  unprejudiced  ex- 
perts whose  opinion  is  to  be  taken 
seriously,  and  not  as  people,  like 
common  quacks,  who  talk  big  and  are 
judged  accordingly.  Defendant  does 
not  undertake  the  high  cost  of  furnish- 
ing free  advertisements  to  these  famous 
hairdressers,  etc.,  in  order  that  the 
public  may  regard  them  as  quacks  but 
in  order  that  the  public  may  take  their 
opinions  seriously  as  pertinent  state 
ments  of  fact.  Defendant,  schooled  in 
the  "science  of  competition,"  knows 
very  well  how  to  take  the  public  and 
how  to  approach  the  uncritical 
reader. 

Furthermore,  the  individual  state- 
ments must  not  be  judged  by  them- 
[Continued  on  page  65] 


In  the  Name  of  the  People! 


Published  on  November  21,  1930. 


e.V. 


Plaintiff 


on  the  charge  of  unfair  competition,  the  monetary  value  of  the  matter  at  issue 
being  500,000  Reichsraarks,  the  21st  Civil  Chamber  of  the  First  Landgericht 
(Provincial  Court)  in  Berlin,  at  the  oral  procedure  held  on  November  14, 
1930  .  .  .  pronounced  judgment  as  follows: 

Defendant  Is  Sentenced,  under  penalty  of  whatever  punishment  by  fine 
or  imprisonment  the  court  shall  impose  for  each  case  of  infraction.  To 
Desist  From 

1.  publishing  its  own  statements,  prepared  and  composed  by  the  Defendant 
proper  or  its  Advertising  Manager,  in  such  manner  that  they  appear  to 
be  the  statements  of  disinterested  experts, 

2.  making  the  following  assertions: 

(a)  "1  warn  against  irritation  of  the  skin  by  ordinary  soaps," 

(b)  "Ordinary  soaps  contain  too   much  alkali  and   soda — one  as   harmful 
as  the   other — " 

(c)  "Real  soap  must  contain  the  pure  cosmetic  natural   oils  of  the  palm 
and  the  olive." 

Published  on  July  2,  1931. 


the    Palmolive    G. 
Defendant,   Appelle 
Appellant 


the  Verband  Deutscher  Feinseifen- 
i.b.H.  versus     and     Parfumerie-Fabrikanten     e.V. 

and  Plaintiff,    Appellant 

and  Appellee 

on  the  charge  of  unfair  competition,  the  31st  Civil  Senate  of  the  Kammer- 
gericht  (Higher  Court  of  Appeals)  in  Berlin,  at  the  oral  procedure  held  on 
June  15,  1931  .  .  .  pronounced  judgment  as  follows: 

I.  The  Appeal  of  the  Defendant  against  the  judgment  of  the   First   Land- 
gericht in  Berlin,  21st  Civil  Chamber,  which  was  published  on  November 
21,  1930,  Is  Denied, 
II.  Upon  the  appeal  of  the  Plaintiff,  the  decision   referred  to   is  altered  as 
follows: 

Defendant  Is  Further  Sentenced,  under  penalty  of  whatever  punishment 
by  fine  or  imprisonment  the  court  shall  impose  for  each  case  of  infraction. 
To  Desist  From  Making  The  Following  Assertion: 
"No  other  soap  works  like  Palmolive." 
Now  that  the  judgment  Has  Become   Legally   Binding,  use  is  hereby  made  of 
the  authorization  given   in  the   above-quoted  judgment  of  the   Kammergericht 
to  publish  the  judgment,  at  the  expense  of  the  Defendant,  in  19  different  news- 
papers and  periodicals. 
Berlin,  October,   1931. 

Verband    Deutscher    Feinseifen-und    Parfumerie- 
Fabrikanten    e.V. 
(German  Assoc,  of  Toilet  Soap  and 
Perfumery  Manufacturers) 

sig.  Dr.  Hoffmann. 
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Industrial  Selling  in  the 
Next  Decade 

///.  The  Doctrine  of  Hitting  Them  W  here  They  Are 
W.    B.   SPOONER,   JR. 


A 


COMPANY  was  on  the  trail  of 
a  Big  Job.  During  the  fight 
for  this  particular  order  prac- 
tically every  man  in  the  Ohio  territory 
was  kept  so  busy  on  various  angles  of 
the  job  that  very  little  selling  of  any 
other  kind  was  done.  Moreover,  the 
architects  and  engineers  happened  to 
be  in  Chicago,  so  that  there  was  a 
corresponding  diminution  in  sales  ef- 
fort in  that  territory,  too.  The  sales 
manager  lived  with  the  job,  of  course, 
and  gave  mighty  little  of  his  time  to 
managing. 

The  fight  lasted  over  three  months 
and  in  the  end  the  Job  went  to  a  com- 
petitor. The  joker  in  this  case,  and 
most  others  like  it,  was  not  the  chance 
of  losing  the  order,  or  the  probability 
that  profits  would  be  slim  or  negli- 
gible if  it  was  landed,  when  all  the 
extra  sales  expenses  involved  were 
totted  up.  It  was  the  almost  complete 
neglect  of  all  other  sales  work  in  two 
territories  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  year. 
The  chances  are  that  five  modest-sized 
jobs,  amounting  to  as  much  as  the 
Big  Job,  would  have  netted  more  for 
the  company  than  The  Job  if  it  had 
been  sold  at  somewhere  near  normal 
sales  costs. 

The  cult  of  the  Big  Job  was  only  one 
phenomenon  of  the  lush  decade.  It  did 
not  make  much  difference  whether  this 
good  market  were  being  cultivated  or 
not.  Plenty  of  orders  were  being  ob- 
tained from  other  markets.  Orders 
outnumbered  sales  anyway.  Very  lit- 
tle thought  was  given  to  the  future. 
Things  were  all  out  of  proportion. 

Unfortunately  a  great  many  of  us, 
as  we  wait  for  someone  to  lower  a  lad- 
der for  us  to  climb  out  of  the  pit,  con- 
fidently look  forward  to  a  resumption 
of  those  pleasant  days.  The  fact  is 
they  are  gone  for  many  a  long  year  to 
come.  Prices  are  likely  to  remain  low. 
Competition  will  be  keen  and  bitter. 
And  the  new  construction  markets  in 
which  so  many  of  us  have  done  most 
of  our  selling  are  going  to  be  mate- 
rially restricted. 

The  second  article  of  this  series  pro- 


posed a  fresh  approach  to  our  sales 
problems,  beginning  with  a  good  long 
look  at  our  sales  past.  Who  did  we 
sell — and  how?  Where  did  we  sell — 
and  when?  What  was  bought — and 
why?  What  new  markets  can  we  find 
to  replace  old  ones  which  may  be  re- 
stricted in  the  future?  What 
old  or  forgotten  uses  can  we 
dig  out  of  the  records  for 
future  sales? 

In  the  hard  plugging  decade 
ahead  we  may  be  able  to  get 
by  with  hit-or-miss  methods, 
though  it  isn't  likely.  But  the 
data  supplied  by  the  sales 
audit  and  sales  prospect  lists 
should  enable  us  to  concen- 
trate sales  effort  on  mar- 
kets which  will  be  most 


worthy  of  the  most  sales  emphasis  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  important  that 
you  take  a  critical  look  at  the  present 
and  imminent  economic  status  of  each 
attractive  market  before  you  make  your 
final  decision.  You  cannot  afford  to 
spend  sales  time  and  manpower  on 
markets  in  the  economic  doldrums 
when  there  are  other  markets  which 
are  in  good  shape  to  buy  your  prod- 
ucts. Of  course,  you  must  be  ready  to 
tackle  becalmed  markets  at  the  right 
time,  when  a  good  breeze  begins  to 
carry  them  on  their  way  again. 

\^Tien  you  have  studied  your  mar- 
kets carefully  from  the  viewpoints  of 
economic  conditions  in  each  and  their 
attractiveness  to  vou,  vou  can  make  a 


you  a  dependable 
picture    of    the 
markets    you    have    sold,    and 
helped  you  add  to  the  list  mar- 
kets you  might  sell.    The  sales 
prospect    lists    for    these    mar- 
kets provide  an   accurate  measure  of 
the  large,  medium  and  small  outlets 
in  each  of  them. 

But  even  if  a  market  is  attractive 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of 
outlets,  the  number  of  feasible  and 
proven  applications,  and  ability  to  ab- 
sorb your  products  in  volume  under 
the  new  conditions,  it  is  not  necessarily 


definite    decision    as    to 
those  you  are  going  to 
hit  the  hardest  now  and  irj 
the  immediate  future. 

First  Line  Markets.  You 
will  usually  decide  upon  an 
ample  group  of  attractive  markets, 
either  in  satisfactory  economic  shape 
now,  or  promising  to  reach  that  status 
in  a  short  time,  which  should  respond 
to  a  strong  sales  effort  for  some  time 
to  come.  These  are  your  first  line  mar- 
kets on  which  your  most  intensive 
sales  efforts  should  be  made.  Sales 
quotas  should  be  set  in  each  market 
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in  each  territory  where  the  number  of 
worthwhile  outlets  is  sufficiently  large. 
The  main  job  of  selling  these  markets 
hardest  should  be  made  clear  to  every 
salesman  and  district  manager.  Your 
advertising  and  publicity  should  con- 
centrate heavily  on  the  same  group. 
In  short,  you  commit  yourself  to  the 
step  of  expecting  most  of  your  busi- 
ness to  come  from  these  markets  dur- 
ing a  certain  period. 

Second  Line  Markets.  There  will  be 
another  well-defined  group  of  markets 
made  up  of  those  which,  for  various 
reasons,  do  not  appear  so  promising 
for  immediate  concentrated  sales  ef- 
forts, but  which  must  be  given  sales 
attention.  These  second  line  markets 
are  those  which  should  prove  to  be  as 
responsive  and  profitable  as  the  first 
line  group  in  the  not  distant  future. 
The  group  may  often  include  strictly 
first  line  markets  which  lack  of  sales 
personnel  has  forced  into  the  secondary 
classification. 

Sales  quotas  may  be  set  in  some  or 
all  second  line  markets  in  each  terri- 
tory, depending  on  the  ability  of  the 
sales  force  to  handle  both  first  and 
second  line  groups.  The  quotas  in  the 
second  class  would,  of  course,  be 
smaller  as  a  rule.  The  main  consid- 
eration is  to  make  sure  of  adequate 
sales  pressure  on  first  line  markets  and 
then  do  the  utmost  to  fit  the  second 
line  into  the  picture. 

Third  Line  Markets.  There  will  still 
remain  many  markets  which  offer  no 
immediate  promise  of  worthwhile  re- 
sponse to  sales  effort,  but  which  should 
be  attractive  some  time.  Among  them 
will  be  those  which  require  a  great 
deal  of  development.  Others  will  be 
in  poor  economic  shape  at  present. 
The  third  line  group  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  reservoir  on  which  you  draw 
as  circumstances  require  it.  At  the 
same  time  you  must  take  adequate 
measures  to  maintain  and  increase 
your  standing  in  this  group. 

No  quotas  would  be  set  in  third  line 
markets.  Most  of  the  work  of  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  prestige 
would  be  dependent  on  advertising  and 
publicity.  Naturally  if  any  salesman 
gets  orders  in  this  group,  they  would 
be  accepted,  but  unless  certain  terri- 
tories are  unusually  strong  in  certain 
markets  of  this  group,  or  circum- 
stances are  exceptionally  favorable  for 
one  reason  or  another  for  a  salesman 
or  so,  any  tendency  to  neglect  first  or 
second  line  markets  in  favor  of  third 
[Continued  on  page  57] 


Our  Peeled  Eye  Dept 


FOR  the  service  of  banquets,  din- 
ners, teas,  card  parties,  and  other 
gatherings,  Childs  is  now  busily 
installing  private  dining  rooms.  The 
Loyal  Order  of  Three-Antlered  Rein- 
deer, in  convention  assembled,  may 
now  make  discreet  merriment  at  no 
more  than  50  cents  a  head. 

B^'  Lord  &  Taylor,  N.  Y.  Dept.  store, 
has  a  bunch  of  pretty  ubiquitous  copy- 


Heard  on  the  Georg' 
Waihinglon  Bridge 
nt  7:15  last  night  .  . 


/ 


writers,  evidently.  They've  been  hear- 
ing "It's  a  Lord  &  Taylor  year"  all  over 
New  York  these  days — not  only  on  the 
George  Washington  Bridge  at  7:15,  but 
at  the  Central  Park  Casino  and  in  the 
Grand  Central  Station  as  well.  Every- 
where, in  fact,  but  in  Macy's  and  Saks'. 

I^'  Because  we  mentioned  recently 
that  Mr.  Wrigley  had  been  correspond- 
ing with  us  on  cotton,  J.  W.  Brooks, 
Westinghouse  Southeastern  advertising 
manager,  has  sent  us  a  cotton  letterhead 
which  his  company  used  as  early  as 
July,  1930:  "Not  that  we  wish  to  be 
at  all  tedious  about  it,  but  merely  as 
a  matter  of  interest.  According  to  the 
editor  of  the  Southern  Textile  Bulle 
tin,  this  letterhead  started  a  'Use  Cot 
ton  for  Stationery'  movement  that  has 
consumed  millions  of  pounds  of  cot- 
ton. ... 

11^='  From  Canada  Week  by  Week  we 
learn  of  a  new  product — "Soap  Paper 
Leaves."  These  are  little  squares  of 
soap-coated  paper  bound  into  book- 
lets; one  leaf,  one  ablution.  Barber 
shops  and  beauty  parlors  are  reported 
interested  —  they  think  the  booklets 
might  make  a  good  medium  for  ads. 


1^^  The  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas 
had  no  sooner  ruled  that  the  Sunday 
newspaper  has  become  a  necessity  than 
a  New  Jersey  jurist  came  to  the  de- 
fense of  a  rival  ad  medium — the  Radio. 
His  ruling:  That  Mrs.  Frank  Choma's 
purchase  of  a  $425  radio  was  O.K.  by 
it,  that  Mr.  Choma  should  stop  act- 
ing silly  since,  in  his  case  anyway,  a 
radio  was  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity. 

I^^  And  J.  A.  M.  says  not  to  get  ex- 
cited about  employees  on  roller  skates. 
It's  a  Renaissance,  he  says,  not  an  In- 
novation. Years  ago  several  mail-order 
houses,  steel  plants  and  some  of  the 
rubber  companies,  followed  the  lead 
of  the  National  Cloak  &  Suit  Com- 
pany in  mounting  their  office  and 
stockroom  boys  on  roller  skates.  But 
the  little  oafs  were  constantly  bowl- 
ing over  big  customers  from  Dubuque, 
and  the  experiment  was  reluctantly 
abandoned.  Young  ladies,  who  seem 
to  be  less  headstrong,  are  being  used 
in  most  of  the  current  experiments. 

2^^  Color  has  at  last  invaded  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  S.  E.  Post. 
Beginning  with  the  next  issue  at  least 
one  story  each  week  will  be  illustrated 
in  4-color. 

JS^^  And  the  L.  H.  Journal  has  just 
discovered  that  it  is  now  carrying  more 
cosmetic  than  food  advertising. 

1^=  The  Hobo  Fellowship  College  of 
New  York,  where  economics,  sociology 
and  panhandling  are  taught,  will  spon- 
sor a  weekly  newspaper,  "The  Hobo 
News."    Want  to  advertise? 

2^=  Dr.  Harry  M.  Warren  of  the  Na- 
tional Save-a-Life  League  has  found 
that  more  people  kill  themselves  at  11 
a.m.  on  Tuesdays  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  week.  "People  see  ads  on 
Simday,"  he  was  recently  quoted  in 
the  N.  Y.  Herald-Tribune  as  saying, 
"look  for  the  jobs  and  fail  to  get  them 
on  Monday  and  on  Tuesday  decide  to 
end  it  all." 

2^^  From  an  un-im-peach-able 
source  we  learn  that  "the  automobile 
companies  will  shortly  launch  the 
largest  newspaper  advertising  cam- 
paign in  automotive  history." 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE 

CONDOSSIS  ROYAL  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA 

By  Mark  O'Dca 


glimpse  oj  your  American  unemployed.' 


IT'S  a  far  cry  from  "Consider  your  Adam's  Apple" — or  from 
"Smoke  a  Fresh  Cigarette" — to  this  type  of  cigarette  adver- 
tising. Yet  Mark  O'Dea,  who  was  with  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
Logan  for  16  years,  and  had  considerable  to  do  with  the  early 
advertising  of  Lucky  Strikes,  is  also  accountahle  for  the  Con- 
dossis  cigarette   ads  now  appearing  in  The  I\eiv  Yorker. 

Obviously  there  is  little  relation  between  Lucky  Strike  tech- 
nique and  the  sophisticated  tone  of  these  four  Gardner  Rea 
illustrations,  selected  from  advertisements  in  the  first  half  of  the 


campaign.  A  standard  head  is  used,  reproduced  above,  with 
five  paragraphs  of  copy,  announcing  the  cigarette,  listing  prices 
and  suggesting  where  Condossis  cigarettes  can  be  obtained. 

This  series  is  reinforced  with  an  extensive  sampling  plan.  A 
carton  containing  the  three  brands.  King,  Count  and  Prince  Con- 
dossis, with  a  75c  retail  value  is  sent  free  to  a  list  of  ultra-smart 
people.  In  the  carton  is  an  engraved  announcement,  the  per- 
sonal card  of  the  person  who  furnished  the  name  in  question, 
and   a  card  showing  prices  and  dealers. 
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When  a  Merger  Swallows  Up 
the  Local  Customer  — 

What  Can  the  Local  Seller  Do  About  It? 


From:   A  San  Francisco  Agency 
To:  Advertising  &  Selling 

THIS  office  is  serving  a  number 
of  manufacturers  of  industrial 
products  who  sell  primarily  to 
corporations  either  in  the  three  Pacific 
Coast  states  or  the  territory  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  the  past  few  years,  several  of 
these  manufacturers  have  lost  cus- 
tomers in  the  territory  which  they  serve 
because  these  ex-customers  merged 
with  eastern  and  middle-western  con- 
cerns and  moved  their  buying  head- 
quarters to  the  east.  With  the  ap- 
parent trend  in  the  direction  of  more 
merging  of  this  sort,  some  of  our 
clients  are  beginning  to  wonder  what 
effect  this  is  going  to  have  on  their 
volume  of  business  during  the  coming 
years. 

We  would  appreciate  comments  on 
this  subject  which  may  give  us  an  in- 
dication as  to  how  other  concerns  may 
regard  this  situation  and  whether  steps 
are  being  taken  to  readjust  policies 
to  meet  this  situation. 


The  Reply 

Gentlemen : 

Advertising  &  Selling  has  asked 
me  to  answer  the  problem  which  you 
brought  up  in  your  recent  letter  to 
that  publication. 

In  recent  years  your  problem  has 
become  a  common  one.  Not  only  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  but  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States  the  nationalizing  of 
business  that  formerly  operated  only 
sectionally  has  deprived  many  local 
sellers  of  a  good  market.  The  prob- 
lem  manifests  itself  in   many  forms. 

For  example,  Baltimore.  This  city 
has  been  fortunate  in  getting  several 
large  corporations  to  locate  factory 
branches  there.  These  factories  have 
created  employment  for  thousands  of 
Baltimoreans.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  branches  are  hurting  some  of  the 
smaller  local  establishments  with 
which  they  are  competing.  This  in 
turn  strikes  back  at  other  Baltimore 
business  houses  that  were  supplying 
the    local    factories    with    their    needs. 


While  factory  branches  are  likely  to 
pick  up  some  of  their  requirements 
nearby,  for  the  most  part  their  buying 
is  done  at  headquarters. 

The  chains  have  precipitated  this 
same  problem  on  numerous  communi- 
ties. These  big  retailers  purchase  the 
bulk  of  their  goods  through  central 
buying  offices.  The  wholesaler,  the 
community  dairy  company,  the  small 
manufacturer  and  others  doing  a  sec- 
tional business  are  largely  eliminated. 

There  are  two  approved  methods  of 
dealing  with  this  problem.  The  first  is 
by  nationalizing  the  concern  that  is 
affected  by  mergers.  Just  how  this  is 
accomplished  is  detailed  in  my  book, 
"Merchandising  Through  Mergers." 
Typical  procedure  is  illustrated  in 
the  experience  of  the  Borden  Company. 
This  organization  did  a  national  busi- 
ness in  canned  milk.  Its  fresh  milk 
distribution,  however,  was  confined  to 
two  metropolitan  centers — New  York 
and  Chicago.  While  canned  milk 
sales  were  still  satisfactory,  they  were 
not  increasing  as  rapidly  as  the  con- 


sumption of  fresh  milk.  Obviously 
Borden  had  to  nationalize,  at  least 
partially,  its  fresh  milk  sales.  It  did 
this  by  buying  a  number  of  established 
dairies  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
In  other  words,  it  resorted  to  mergers 
lo  solve  the  problem  that  confronted 
it.  Apparently  the  difficulty  can  be 
cured  by  the  same  medicine  that  caused 
it — mergers. 

The  second  remedy  is  diversification. 
In  offsetting  its  relative  dissatisfaction 
with  its  canned  milk  division,  Borden 
diversified  as  well  as  nationalized. 
It  went  in  for  ice  cream,  cheese  and 
other  dairy  products.  It  now  has 
many  things  to  sell,  and  is  prepared 
to  meet  any  decline  that  may  show  up 
in  the  market  for  any  particular 
product. 

Many  a  manufacturer  will  find  it 
more  convenient  to  diversify  than  to 
nationalize.  By  diversifying  it  would 
solve  its  problem  without  enlarging 
the  territory  that  it  is  accustomed  to 
serve.  Probably  it  need  not  make  any 
serious  changes  in  its  organization  or 
in  its  methods  of  doing  business.  All 
it  has  to  do  is  to  add  enough  new  items 
to  its  line  to  make  up  for  the  volume 
it  has  lost.  In  considering  products 
for  addition,  those  should  be  favored 
that  are  allied  to  the  present  line.  At 
least  the  new  items  should  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  they  can  be  sold  by  the 
same  organization  and  to  a  similar 
[Continued  on  page  67^ 


Temporary  Rate  Reduction 


McCALUS,  one  of  the  big  six 
women's  magazines,  will  re- 
duce its  advertising  rate  with 
the  March,  1932,  issue,  the  reduction  to 
extend  over  a  period  of  19  months. 
The  reduction  will  be  $500  per  black- 
and-white  page,  lesser  units  in  propor- 
tion. Position  and  color  units  will  be 
reduced  a  flat  $500.  The  reduced  rate 
will  return  to  its  present  scale  with  the 
October,  1933,  issue. 

There  will  be  no  reduction  of  the 
existing  circulation  assurance,  2,500,- 
000. 

McCalVs  believes  that  in  this  tem- 
porary reduction  measure,  it  has  found 
a  way  of  satisfying  the  needs  of  both 
advertiser  and  publisher  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  reasoning  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  McCalVs  is  as  follows: 

"In  these  times  the  advertiser  desires 
both  lower  page  cost  and  a  lower  rate 
per  page  per  thousand.    The  publisher 


wants  protection  to  survive  against  vol- 
ume declines  and  against  possible 
sharply  rising  manufacturing  costs, 
either  of  which  might  seriously  jeop- 
ardize the  publisher's  ability  to  make 
a  profit,  since  a  rate  once  reduced  can- 
not be  reestablished  for  revenue  inside 
of  fourteen  months. 

"In  this  19-month  reduction.  The 
McCall  Company  believes  that  it  has 
found  a  way  to  reconcile  the  interests 
of  both  the  advertiser  and  the  pub- 
lisher. The  advertiser  will  have  a 
lower  net  page  cost  and  a  greater  quan- 
tity per  dollar  of  expenditure.  The 
publisher,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not 
receded  from  a  reasonable  circulation 
position,  nor  has  the  publisher,  in  re- 
ducing price  without  reducing  guaran- 
tee, permanently  established  a  rate 
per  page  per  thousand  guarantee  basis, 
which  might  be  inappropriate  to  future 
conditions." 
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Gearing  YourLocalAdvertising 
to  Local  Weather  Conditions 

The  Technique  of  Releasing  Timely  Newspaper  Copy 


When 
been 


W  .    L.    REDDING 


KEEPING  t  a  b  s  on  the  I  o  c  a  1 
weather  and  releasing  your 
local  newspaper  advertising  ac- 
cordingly is  no  small  job.  Some  be- 
lieve that  it  pays,  though.  Certainly 
it  is  an  attempt  to  talk  the  customer's 
interest  of  the  moment,  to  approach 
him  with  your  goods  when  he  feels 
the  need  for  them  greatest.  Umbrella 
peddlers  do  not  appear  on  the  streets  on 
sunshiny  days.  Perhaps  you  make  um- 
brellas. 

The  Weather  Man  is  a  valued  consul- 
tant for  advertisers  of  tire  chains,  cold 
remedies,  insecticides,  patent  medi- 
cines, anti-freeze  and  others. 

The  advertising  of  Eveready  Pres- 
tone  anti-freeze  in  newspapers  is  defi- 
nitely keyed  to  temperature  changes. 
Three  large  advertisements  constitute 
the  pre-season  campaign.  These  are 
released  during  the  first  wave  of  really 
snappy  weather.  The  copy  reminds 
auto  owners  that  freezing  temperatures 
come  most  unexpectedly.  The  other 
two  advertisements  definitely  state  that 
freezing  weather  "has  arrived,"  that 
automobile  radiators  will  be  in  dan- 
ger of  freezing  "tonight." 

To  prevent  this  appeal  from  appear- 
ing on  a  warm  winter  day — which 
would  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the 
message — the  advertiser  arranges  with 
newspapers  carrying  the  copy  to  as- 
sign one  person  to  check  temperature 
changes.  When  the  newspaper  learns 
from  government  sources  that  the  first 
wave  of  freezing  weather  will  reach  its 
city  in  a  few  hours,  or  the  next  day, 
the  person  assigned  to  note  this  infor- 
mation is  authorized  to  release  the 
first  "immediate  danger"  temperature 
advertisement.  Upon  receiving  news 
of  the  next  freezing  temperature 
change,  he  is  authorized  to  release  the 
second  temperature  advertisement  of 
the  campaign.  Formerly,  Eveready's 
salesmen  kept  tabs  on  the  thermometer 
and  notified  local  newspapers  when  to 
run  the  "freeze"  copy,  but  this  system 
had  its  obvious  disadvantages. 

The  Weather  Man  was  not  a  good 
counsellor  when  it  came  to  the  adver- 


tising of  Weed  tire  chains.  This  ad- 
vertiser found  that  while  temperature 
changes  could  be  ascertained,  it  was 
impossible  to  determine,  even  three 
hours  in  advance  of  a  storm,  if  rain 
or  snow  would  fall.  Tire  chains  are 
more  necessary  on  snow-covered 
ground  than  on  a  surface  wet  from 
rain.  Attempts  were  made  to  get  defi- 
nite information  on  when  snow  would 
fall,  but  never  with  satisfactory  results. 
A  radio  advertising  campaign  is  being 
used  this  year,  and,  whenever  possible, 
announcements  are  made  regarding 
probable  snow  storms,  thus  awakening 
listeners  to  the  immediate  need  of  the 
product. 

The  advertising  of  Mobiloil  lubri- 
cant for  automobiles  is  based  on 
weather  conditions.  The  Arctic  grade 
of  lubricant  is  not  advertised  until  very 
cold  weather  arrives  in  each  city.  Some 
localities,  having  little  or  no  freezing 
weather,  do  not  receive  Arctic  lubri- 
cant advertising,  although  other  grades 
of  the  same  product  may  be  advertised. 

"G.P.A."  anti-freeze  (glycerine)  is 
being  advertised  this  year  in  many 
newspapers.  The  advertising  depart- 
ments of  the  papers  notify  the  adver- 
tiser    of     local     weather     conduions. 


certain  degree  of  coldness  has 
reached,  the  advertiser  releases 
copy. 

The  Industrial  Alcohol  Institute  is 
not  using  newspaper  advertising  this 
winter.  However,  last  year  it  sub- 
scribed to  a  weather  report  service  fur- 
nished by  the  Federal  government. 
Upon  receiving  news  that  certain  cities 
were  in  the  path  of  a  freezing  wave, 
newspapers  in  those  localities  would 
be  given  release  dates.  This  method 
was  found  effective. 

McKesson  &  Robbins  has  a  new  cold 
remedy,  Darol.  Heaviest  advertising 
for  this  product  is  scheduled  for  Octo- 
ber and  May.  These  months,  when 
changes  in  weather  conditions  are 
greatest,  are  the  periods  when  colds 
are  most  prevalent.  This  advertiser 
also  believes  that  the  number  of  colds 
in  a  community  closely  parallels  the 
death  rate.  Local  board  of  health 
offices  and  governmental  agencies  fur- 
nished information  which  led  to  this 
advertising  policy. 

Flit  advertising  in  newspapers  is 
regulated  by  the  temperature  in  each 
city  where  advertising  is  planned.  The 
manufacturer  of  this  insecticide  checks 
government  records  for  temperature 
changes  during  the  early  summer  sea- 
son. When  the  official  thermometer  in 
a  city  records  65  deg.  F.  or  higher  for 
seven  consecutive  days,  the  newspaper 
carrying  the  Flit  advertising  in  that  lo- 
cality is  notified  to  release  the  first  ad- 
[Continued  on  page  62] 
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EDITORIAL 


Erwin,  Wasey  on  Sliding  Scale  Rate  Discounts 

l^RWIN,  WASEY  &  COMPANY,  backed  by  five  of  its 
^-^  eminent  clients,  recently  addressed  a  "suggestion"  to 
daily  newspaper  publishers.  In  substance  it  was  this: 
You  give  quantity  discounts  to  local  advertisers — -why  not 
give  the  same  quantity  discounts  to  your  national  adver- 
tisers? (It  seems  that  only  200  of  1800  daily  publishers 
offer  anything  but  a  flat  rate  to  national  advertisers.) 

"Our  conception  of  an  advertising  agency,"  says 
Erwin,  Wasey,  "is  that  it  must  be  the  spokesman  for  the 
publishers  no  less  than  it  is  the  advocate  of  its  clients." 
In  this  case  the  agency  is  obviously  the  latter.  For  it  is, 
in  fact,  asking  for  a  decrease  in  rates  for  its  above-men- 
tioned eminent  clients,  as  well  as  for  other  large  national 
advertisers,  a  decrease  which  in  the  higher  linage  brackets 
would  narrow  the  "differential"  between  local  and  national 
rates. 

"Fair  play"  is  the  ground  on  which  Erwin,  Wasey  bases 
this  suggestion.  But  advertising  rates,  like  other  prices, 
are  arrived  at  not  on  the  basis  of  "fair  play"  but  of  what 
the  traffic  will  bear.  And  Erwin,  Wasey  shows  that  it 
understands  this  thoroughly,  for  it  ends  its  appeal  with 
the  sentence:  "In  these  times,  more  than  ever  before,  fair 
play  will  be  good  business."  Then  follow  the  signatures 
of  the  agency  (which  buys  the  space)  and  of  the  five  big 
clients  (who  pay  the  bill).  In  other  words  this  is  a 
"feeler"  to  see  if  a  better  price  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  a  large  agency  getting  into  the 
local-national  rate  issue,  in  the  open,  and  on  the  side  of 
the  advertiser. 

Only  Self-interest  Appeal  Will  Break 
the  Pinch-Penny  Pyschology 

VVTE  are  indebted  to  H.  G.  Weaver,  of  General  Motors 
"'  Corp.,  for  this  story — a  true  one: 
George  K.  Citizen,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  had  heard  all 
his  life  of  the  beauties  of  the  Columbia  River  valley. 
Having  saved  a  few  dollars  for  an  outing,  he  decided  to 
go  and  see  for  himself.  He  went  by  train.  As  he  bought 
his    ticket,   the   agent    said.    "Pullman?      Only    a    dollar 


sixty."  "No,"  said  George.  He  was  not  used  to  riding  in 
Pullmans.  Besides,  this  is  the  year  of  the  depression  and 
you  can't  be  flinging  dollars  around  this  year. 

The  day-coach  was  crowded.  It  was  a  fine  day;  the 
majestic  Columbia  was  at  its  best.  But  George  unfortu- 
nately had  taken  a  seat  on  the  side  away  from  the  river, 
and  whole  families  of  excursionists,  he  found  to  his  sorrow, 
obstructed  his  view.  Throughout  the  whole  trip  he  only 
caught  fleeting  glimpses.    It  was  a  sore  disappointment. 

This  publication  has  never  joined  in  the  Buy  Now 
hysteria.  Nobody  is  going  to  spend  their  money  need- 
lessly simply  to  make  business  better,  and  it  seems  to  us 
stupid  for  those  who  call  themselves  advertising  men  to 
expect  them  to  do  so.  However,  people  will  spend  their 
money  to  get  satisfactions,  and  it  is  likely  that  many  at 
ihe  present  time  are  denying  themselves  satisfactions  they 
truly  desire,  and  can  afford,  because  of  an  unnecessarily 
pinch-penny  frame  of  mind.  Like  George,  they  are  going 
on  sight-seeing  tours  in  accommodations  that  permit  them 
to  see  little  or  nothing,  when  a  clear  view  could  be  had 
for  only  a  dollar  sixty  more. 

Come  down  to  earth,  you  Buy  More  hawkers,  and  use 
a  self-interest  appeal.  Perhaps  you  can  fashion  an  ad 
around  this: 

DON'T  LET  THIS  DEPRESSION  CHEAT  YOU  OUT  OF 
SATISFYING  LIVING. 


The  need  for  keeping  up  the  morale  of  salesmen  is  per- 
haps expressed  best  by  H.  E.  MacConaughey,  vice-president 
and  general  sales  manager  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Company,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  as  follows: 

"In  these  trying  times  it  has  seemed  all-important  to  us 
that  the  morale  of  the  organization  be  maintained  on  a 
high  plane.  .  .  It  is  true  that  the  souls  of  men  have  been 
sorely  tried  during  this  past  year  or  more.  Much  has 
happened  that  has  in  a  measure  incapacitated  men  for 
straight  thinking.  .  .  Men  who  are  carrying  on  in  the  com- 
mercial trenches  need  more  than  ever  inspiration.  They 
need  leadership — not  driving." 


"Advertising  is  the  most  important  prop  of  current  liter- 
ature. It  constitutes  an  attractive  and  unobjectionable  sub- 
sidy to  a  wide  variety  of  cultural  and  artistic  efforts. 
Without  advertising  many  of  our  excellent  current  period- 
icals would  pass  out  of  existence.  The  cost  of  those  re- 
maining in  the  field  would  be  appreciably  raised  to  the 
reader  and  the  public  would  lose  a  vital  though  intangible 
contribution  to  its  psychic  income.  Advertising  takes  the 
place  of  the  royal  patron  of  the  arts  and  is  distinctly 
affected  with  the  public  interest." — Joseph  Stagg  Lawrence, 
in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune. 


Inspired  Slogans 


"One  of  America's  Great  Stores." 

"All  the  News  that's  Fit  to  Print." 

"70,000  of  Us  Invite  You  to  Ride  on  Our  Railroad. 

Others? 
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Building  the  Want  Ads 
for  Pulitzer 

How  the  New  York  World  Achieved  Its 
Supremacy  in  "Classified" 

DON    C.   SEITZ 

(Twenty-five  years  Business  Manager  of   the  New    York    World) 


THE  demise  of  the  morning  and 
Sunday  editions  of  the  New 
York  World,  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  its  evening  edition  with  the 
Telegram,  set  all  the  surviving  morn- 
ing sheets  in  town  in  a  scramble  to 
capture  what  was  left  of  its  once  great 
lead  in  classified  advertising.  To  se- 
cure this  lead,  and  to  pass  the  New 
York  Herald,  which  had  long  held  the 
palm,  was  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer's 
particular  ambition.  It  became  my 
part  to  see  it  achieved. 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  increase 
the  "Help  Wants."  These  were  the 
key  to  supremacy.  They  were  also 
most  productive  of  readers.  Our  suc- 
cess in  gathering  these  were  combated 
vigorously  by  the  New  York  American 
in  the  costliest  and  most  ineffective 
of  ways — that  was  by  "lifting"  our 
advertisements  to  create  an  appearance 
in  numbers.  For  the  moment  we  re- 
garded this  with  some  concern,  but 
our  anxiety  was  disposed  of  by  an  odd 
discovery. 

Cheered  by  the  growth  of  the 
"Helps"  Mr.  Pulitzer,  in  my  absence 
on  a  trip,  had  ordered  the  "Helps" 
reprinted  each  day  in  the  evening  edi- 
tion with  the  idea  of  doubling  their 
circulation.  It  seemed  to  me  a  fool- 
ish and  wasteful  move,  but  while  I 
was  meditating  some  way  to  stop  it 
without  a  row  the  incident  to  which  I 
refer  occurred.  Having  to  call  on  John 
Flanagan,  managing  partner  of  the 
prosperous  Adams  Dry  Goods  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  big  middle  price 
stores  that  then  had  their  habitat  on 
Sixth  Avenue  below  23rd  Street,  I  was 
met  with  a  howl  of  indignation.  What 
in  the  did  we  mean  by  reprint- 
ing his  advertisement  for  delivery 
wagon  drivers  in  the  Evening  World? 
He  had  need  for  five.  The  advertise- 
ment in  the  morning  edition  had 
brought  forty  applicants  before  nine 
o'clock  and  from  these  he  had  made 
his  selections.  Around  four  o'clock 
that  afternoon  forty-five  more  turned 


"If  I  were  asked  how  to  secure  clas- 
sified advertising  I  should  have  to 
reply  as  the  late  William  L.  McLean 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  did  to 
me  when  he  was  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Philadelphia  Press  years 
ago  and  I  was  sent  by  Mr.  Pulitzer 
to  ask  what  he  had  done  to  get  it. 
"  'Everything,'  he  replied.    'Every 

d d  thing  the  human  mind  can 

conceive  of.  But  if  you  ask  me 
which  particular  thing  did  it,  I  don't 
know!'" — Mr.  Seitz. 


up  in  response  to  the  Evening  World 
invitation  and  went  away  enraged 
calling  Flanagan  a  "Skin"  for  taking 
their  time  and  carfare  for  nothing.    . 

I  saw  the  point  and  at  once  stopped 
the  practice  of  repeating.  I  also 
ceased  to  worry  about  the  "lifting" 
practices  of  the  American,  which  made 
no  headway,  and  for  easily  understood 
reasons — the  jobs  were  gone  before 
the  readers  got  there  and  the  effect  on 
their  minds  was  to  destroy  all  confi- 
dence in  the  paper. 


Before  my  taking  hold,  the  incite- 
ment to  use  our  classified  columns  had 
been  confined  to  appeals  in  the  paper. 
These  were  made  mainly  in  the  "ears" 
— that  is  to  say  the  spaces  alongside 
of  the  main  heading  on  the  first  page. 
My  predecessor,  the  late  George  W. 
Turner,  had  invented  this  usage  and 
gained  much  commendation  from  Mr. 
Pulitzer  for  his  ingenuity.  We  con- 
tinued to  fill  the  ears  with  matter 
booming  the  "wants" — chiefly  in  ci- 
tations of  growth  and  totals.  It  did 
not  seem  to  me  that  this  was  sufficient 
and  on  becoming  advertising  manager 
for  a  few  months  before  assuming 
full  charge  I  established  a  classified 
department  with  solicitors  on  several 
lines. 

We  had  gotten  out  a  special  Christ- 
mas number  in  1895,  and  S.  S.  Car- 
valho,  then  the  publisher,  had  put  out 
a  bunch  of  men,  picked  up  by  adver- 
tising for  them,  to  hunt  classified  for 
the  issue.  Altogether  they  were  a  mot- 
ley lot  but  managed  to  pull  in  a  page. 
When  their  job  was  over  and  they  were 
being  paid  off  I  concluded  to  keep 
those  who  made  the  beat  showing. 
They  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  most  suc- 
cessful staff.  One  man  in  particular 
attracted  my  attention.  He  wore  a 
rusty  blue  overcoat  and  showed  lines 
of  a  hard  life,  but  something  of  the 
bulldog  in  his  face  led  me  to  retain 
him.    His  name  was  Joseph  H.  Mack. 

In  season  I  was  in  a  position  to  make 
the  classified  department  important 
and  selected  Mack  as  manager.  Never 
was  there  a  more  resourceful  or  effec- 
tive man.  He  had  a  cunning  rare  in 
the  Irish,  and  knew  New  York.  Sus- 
picious as  the  type  of  dog  he  resembled 
he  had  tireless  energy  and  held  his 
men  up  to  their  work.  He  also  devel- 
oped a  system  that  was  unfailing.  He 
was  always  at  the  service  of  the  adver- 
tiser. To  perfect  this  he  had  all  the 
little  advertisements  re-read  each 
morning  to  detect  possible  errors; 
where  one  was  found  it  went  in  cor- 
rected the  next  day,  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  advertiser  and  a  resulting 
increase  in  confidence  in  the  World. 
The  little  fellow  felt  that  the  atten- 
tion meant  importance. 

Mack  went  after  the  leaders  in  lines 
and  won  their  support.  The  only  time 
he  was  ever  bested  was  when,  after  he 
had  successfully  gathered  the  auction- 
eers in  his  bag,  they  formed  an  asso- 
ciation that  acted  as  one  man  and 
shifted  to  the  American.  This  episode 
about  broke  Mack's  heart  and  was,  in- 
[Continued  on  page  60] 
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Just  about  Ourselves 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  is  about 
ourselves  and  for  that  reason  prob- 
ably won't  be  very  effective.  The  way 
to  interest  you  is  to  tell  you  how  to  make 
some  money.  .Aside  from  that  detail,  you 
are  not  much  concerned  about  us  or  what 
we  think  of  ourselves. 

.As  a  matterof  fact,  we  shall  be  satisfied 
it  two  or  three  men  read  to  the  end  and 
get  the«impression  that  we  are  the  kind 
of  advertising  agency  they  have  been 
looking  for. 

You  see,  no  two  agencies  are  just  alike. 
There  are  other  good  ones — better  suited 
to  their  clients,  probably,  than  we  should 
be.  About  one  hundred  important  ad- 
vertisers seem  to  feel  that  we  are  best 
suited  to  their  requirements.  For  clients 
are  different,  also. 

The  way  we  accumulated  our  rather 
imposing  firm  name  has  some  bearing  on 
the  matter.  The  former  George  Batten 
Company  dated  back  about  forty  years, 
which  is  antiquity  for  an  advertising 
agency.  It  had  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
largest,  most  competent  and  respected 
agencies  in  the  business.  After  Mr. 
Batten  died,  William  H.  Johns,  who  had 
been  associated  with  Mr.  Batten  from 
the  beginning,  headed  a  group  of  the 
important  men  of  the  agency  which 
acquired  ownership,  and  this  group  was 
added  to  gradually  as  the  younger  men 
earned  their  spurs.  Every  dollar's  worth 
of  stock  was  owned  by  men  and  women 
active  in  the  business. 

In  1919,  three  young  men  started 
their  own  agency.  Bruce  Barton,  Roy 
Durstine,  and  .Alex  Osborn.  They  were 
all  pretty  good  advertising  men  for  their 
age,  and  attracted  some  very  desirable 
accounts.  But  instead  of  making  a  quick 


clean-up,  they  decided  to  build  an  or- 
ganization. Their  method  of  doing  so 
hadn't  been  tried  before.  Each  year  they 
combed  several  colleges  for  the  cream  of 
the  crop.  This  raw  material  was  toasted 
in  the  fire  of  rigorous  training,  and  in  the 
course  of  years  there  formed  a  group 
which  was  able  to  hold  its  own  in  fast 
company.  As  each  man  qualified,  he  was 
made  a  partner,  until  there  were  about 
thirty  who  shared  in  the  earnings. 

So  here  were  two  groups  of  men  and 
women,  equal  in  size  (each  about 
three  hundred  people)  and  doing  almost 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  business; 
both  notably  prosperous,  and  both  own- 
ing their  respective  companies.  One  was 
rich  in  experience,  with  a  highly  de- 
veloped technique  and  a  number  of 
special  departments  which  had  acquired 
unusual  competency  through  slow,  care- 
ful development.  The  other  was  young, 
ardent  and  brilliant,  and  it  too  had  de- 
veloped a  number  of  services  to  a  useful- 
ness far  beyond  what  was  expected  of 
an  agencv. 

These  two  groups  happened  to  be  m 
the  same  building,  one  on  the  tenth  floor 
and  one  on  the  seventh.  They  were  com- 
petitors, but  they  knew  and  liked  and 
respected  each  other.  It  gradually  was 
borne  in  upon  them  that  they  had  a  lot 
in  common  and  to  a  remarkable  degree 
complemented  each  other.  Each  was 
strong  in  qualities  which  the  other  lacked. 

So  we  just  naturally  got  together. 

Now,  if  anyone  is  still  reading,  the 
point  we  hope  he  will  get  is  that  we  areex- 
ceptionally  well  rounded.  When  you  join 
the  strength  of  two  strong  organizations, 
and  cut  out  the  soft  spots  of  both,  you 
can't  help  getting  a  fairly  vigorous  result. 


If  we  were  doing  your  advertising,  you 
would  expect  us  to  be  positive,  dogmatic 
and  convincing  in  what  we  wrote  about 
your  goods,  so  we  might  as  well  give  you 
a  sample  of  our  abilities  along  these  lines 
by  going  the  limit  as  to  our  qualities. 

We  are  told  that  we  have  the  ablest, 
best  equipped  and  most  useful  market- 
ing department  that  any  agency  ever 
built  up.  We  couldn't  explain  all  about 
it  in  a  book  so  you'll  have  to  come  in  and 
see  it  function  if  you  are  interested. 

We  have  the  strongest  radio  depart- 
ment that  has  been  developed  in  that 
youngest  branch  of  advertising.  We  are 
putting  on  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  programs  in  a  week,  over  five 
hundred  stations.  We  believe  we  have 
a  sounder  grasp  of  radio  technique  than 
you  are  likely  to  find  in  any  other 
agency. 

We  have  won  more  Harvard  Awards 
(the  highest  critical  test  of  advertising 
that  has  existed)  than  any  two  other 
agencies  put  together. 

To  tell  the  truth,  we  hate  that  kind  of 
boasting  and  doubt  its  effectiveness  ex- 
cept to  get  competitors  sore,  which  may 
be  fun  but  is  not  profitable.  So  while  we 
could  talk  about  ourselves  for  several 
columns,  we  shall  stress  just  one  more 
point:  If  you  are  thinking  of  advertising, 
or  are  consideDng  a  change,  you  ought 
to  know  us.  You  may  not  like  our  ideas 
at  all — a  lot  of  advertisers  don't.  Then 
again,  we  may  have  so  much  in  common, 
and  you  may  see  in  us  so  much  that  you 
need,  that  we  may  just  naturally  get 
together. 

Anyway,  there's  almost  no  danger  in 
talking  to  us. 


Once  a  month,  or  mors  frequently,  we  issue  a  publication  called  The  IVedge.  Each 
issue  is  devoted  to  a  single  editorial  on  some  phase  of  business.  If  you  are  a  busi- 
ness executive  and  a-ould  tike  to  receive  copies,  telephone  or  write  our  nearest  office. 
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FA  TH ' ' 


Four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  ago  the 
savages  of  America  first  saw  the  face  of  an 
European. 

In  less  than  five  centuries — no  more  than  a 
pause  in  the  measurement  of  Time — there 
has  been  builded  upon  this  'new'  continent  a 
a  virile  civilization  which  has  heralded  its 
progress  through  outstanding  achievements 
in  practically  every  division  of  human  activity. 
We  need  but  gaze  in  vagrant  fancy  to  see  .  .  . 

The  growth  of  transportation  from  oxcart 
to  transcontinental  airplane  .  .  .  the  develop- 
ment of  steel  from  merest  brain  child  to 
monarch  among  industries  .  .  .  the  transforma- 
tion from  primeval  forest  to  lush  green  fields 
which  produce  niore  than  all  our  peoples  can 
consume — truly,  the  hand  of  Time  has  dealt 
with  us  kindly,  showered  us  as  a  nation  with 
fortune  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  those 
grim,  determined  men  who  first  set  foot  upon 
these  shores. 

And  yet,  today,  we  ponder.  Something 
seems  to  have  gone  amiss  in  our  'machinery 


of  civilization' — some  undetected  flaw  must 
be  playing  havoc  with  us — we  fear.  "All!" 
cry  the  fearful  ones,  "All  may  yet  be  swept 
away  in  the  darkness  of  a  single  night ! " 

What  foolishness  is  this  ? 

The  land  is  filled  with  honest  toilers  who 
will  gladly  set  their  hands  to  spinning  the 
wheels  of  industry  .  .  .  our  coffers  are  filled  to 
overflowing  with  golden  treasures  .  .  .  ambi- 
tious men  still  pursue  their  ambitious  goals. 

What  then  is  lacking  ? 

A  single  element — Faith. 

Faith  to  buy  the  single  dollar  item  that  will 
replace  the  worn  out  kitchen  utensil — Faith 
to  use  the  hoarded  dollars  for  needed  things — 
Faith  to  try  again  the  marts  of  tradewhich  have 
been  left  so  long  in  comparative  dormancy^ — 
Faith,  to  bolster  up  our  weakened  courage. 

Where  shall  we  find  it — this  elusive,  intangi- 
ble element  called   Faith?     Who   shall  step 
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forth  and  retrieve  our  fallen  courage  ?     How 
soon  can  this  gigantic  task  be  accomplished  ? 

From  the  Leaders,  of  course.  The  humble 
householder  can  scarce  but  view  with  alarm 
his  knowledge  of  his  shortcomings — that  is 
why  he  follows  his  intrepid  Leader.  And  so, 
as  fast  as  Leaders  show  their  Faith,  in  multi- 
plying thousands  will  others  follow;  for  the 
slightest  words  and  actions  of  the  Leaders  are 
observed,  discussed  and  imitated  bya  thousand 
unidentified  followers. 

.  .  .  Are  you  a  Leader  1 


For  half  a  century  AMERICAN  BUILDER  AND 
Building  Age  has  kept  faith  with  the  build- 
ing industry;  today,  more  than  ever  before, 
this  steadfast  effort  is  being  rewarded  by  the 
splendid  support  which  is  being  received  by 
this  publication  from  many  thousands  of  active 
builders,  dealers,  residential  architects,  opera- 
tors, and  associated  building  field  profes- 
sionals. 


RESrOENTIAL  BUILDING  ACTIVITY 
IN  1931 

MERICAN  bUILDE, 


1  •iij  i  i  *}  \ii<ma^ns 


A.B.C,    A.B.P., 
Shelter    Group 


AND  Building  Age 
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Britain  Moves  South: 

VER  since  the 
war  the  popu- 
lation of  Brit- 
ain, especially  of 
England,  has  been 
steadily  concentrating 
in  the  southern  por- 
_tions  of  the  island. 
Greater  London,  with 
1,202,818  persons  to  its  credit,  has 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
population  of  England  and  Wales.  In 
this  heroic  city  are  owned  60%  of  all 
the  private  motor  cars  of  Britain.  Dur- 
ing the  last  six  years  nearly  140  mil- 
lion dollars  have  been  spent  in  re- 
building and  modernizing  business 
premises,  alone.  It  is  in  this  area  that 
Britain  enjoys  its  highest  standard  of 
living  and  the  lowest,  per  capita,  un- 
employment. 

Here  is  undoubtedly  the  world's 
most  concentrated  single  market.  But 
there  is  something  more  significant  in 
this  trend  to  the  south  than  is  repre- 
sented by  figures,  for  it  is  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  that  the  post-war 
factories,  the  modernly  constructed, 
equipped  and  operated  plants  have 
been  built.  And  it  is  in  this  region 
and  in  those  factories  that  you  will  find 
many  of  the  American  industries  pro- 
ducing and  assembling  in  that  country. 

Consider  the  Dinar: 

IVrOT  long  before  our  handsome 
•1-^  Chief  of  Staff,  General  McArthur, 
sipped  his  slivovitz  with  King  Alex- 
ander, and  was  entertained  in  the  Pal- 
ace at  Belgrade,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
(European  edition)  carried  a  very  con- 
vincing advertisement,  entitled  Eco- 
nomic Potentialities,  which  presented 
some  of  the  investment  opportunities 
offered  by  Jugoslavia.  I  don't  say  it 
was  this  advertisement  which  lured 
General  McArthur  to  the  Court  of  King 
Alexander,  which  in  turn  caused  the 
King  to  chase  back  from  Nisch  to  Bel- 
grade to  welcome  the  American,  but 
there  is  an  evident  relationship  be- 
tween the  advertisement  and  the  con- 
ference, for  both  had  to  do  with  in- 
vestment. 

I  will  not  quote  the  entire  advertise- 
ment,  illustrated   with   a  map   which 


shows  Jugoslavia  as  the  gateway  to  the 
Near  East ;  but  the  copy  brings  out  the 
point  that,  holding  this  gateway  posi- 
tion, the  country  gets  a  six-million- 
dollar  income  from  transit  traffic  alone, 
and  that  this  could  be  greatly  increased 
if  capital  were  available  for  more  and 
better  railways  and  for  harbor,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  facilities.  The 
country  has  enormous  stores  of  min- 
erals, coal,  forests  and  waterpower 
ready  for  development;  marshland  to 
be  drained;  elevators  to  be  built  to 
meet  growing  needs.  It  is  a  good,  con- 
vincing advertisement  and  concludes 
with  this  sentence  (other  nations  please 
copy)  :  "Laws  enacted  by  the  present 
government  offer  full  security,  and  for- 
eign initiative  is  welcome." 

For  your  information  concerning  the 
means  for  distributing  your  clients' 
products  in  Jugoslavia  I  might  add  that 
country  is  said  to  be  spending  13  mil- 
lion dollars  in  building  roads. 

Organization : 

T^HE  twelfth  annual  business  system 
-•-  and  equipment  exhibition  held  in 
Paris  once  more  drew  its  crowds  of 


interested  visitors.  Aside  from  its 
name  the  next  most  complete  thing 
about  this  show  was  its  display  of  office 
machines.  Typewriting,  billing,  add- 
ing, duplicating,  addressing,  multi- 
graphing  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ma- 
chines designed  for  office  work.  What 
impressed  me  more  than  the  variety  of 
kinds  was  the  number  of  competitive 
makes.  While  our  producers  were 
represented,  and  some  of  them  ex- 
tremely well,  it  was  evident  that  we, 
who  used  to  sell  the  world  when  it 
came  to  such  devices,  are  now  just 
among  those  nations  present.  The 
portable  typewriter  was  especially  no- 
ticeable as  to  variety  of  makes  and 
brilliance  of  colors.  But  the  new  item 
which  got  attention  was  a  code  sys- 
tem whick  has  been  worked  out  by  an 
Englishman  living  in  France.  It's  a 
matter  of  colors  and  symbols  expressed 
in  typewriter  key  caps  which  makes 
possible  some  tens  of  thousands  of 
codes  by  merely  changing  these  about 
on  the  keyboard  of  any  typewriter.  You 
can  have  a  new  code  every  day,  or  you 
can  so  arrange  affairs  that  the  same 
code  will  mean  different  things  to  dif- 
ferent correspondents.  It  looks  to  me 
as  though  we  are  destined  to  have 
business  correspondence  become  a  mat- 
ter of  confidential  intercourse  so  well 
worked  out  that  it  will  no  longer  be 
necessary  to  lock  the  filing  cabinets. 
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How  the  Paris  department  store,  Aux  Trois  Quartiers,  tells  the  public  that 

business  as  usual  is  its  slogan  ivhile  rebuilding.    Note  the  narrow  display 

windows  in  the  temporary  front  at  eye  level. 
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THE  FICTION   OF  STABLE  MONEY" 


Economists  tell  us  that  the  average  business 
man  acts  upon  the  mistaken  theory  that  money 
is  stable  —  and  that  all  his  calculations  are 
based  upon  this  blithe  assumption. 

Nowhere  is  this  theory  of  stable  money  a 
greater  fiction  than  in  the  purchase  of 
advertising. 

Ostensibly,  the  advertiser  buys  a  certain 
amount  of  space  and  circulation  at  a  fixed 
price  —  and  gets  for  his  money  just  as  much 


and  no  more  than  his  competitors.  But  there 
is  no  better  time  than  this  to  emphasize  again 
that  what  he  actually  buys  is  an  opportunity 
to  make  people  read  about  his  merchandise. 
If  his  advertising  wins  a  wider  audience  than 
his  competitors',  his  space  costs  him  less  than 
theirs. 

Such  advertising  does  not  grow  on  every 
bush.  But  the  shrewd  advertiser  will  search 
until  he  finds  it. 
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Selling  Shorts 


Dated  Carnations 

THE  florists,  along  with  most  of 
us,  have  been  feeling  the  Pinch. 
Last  summer  members  of  the 
New  England  Carnation  Growers  Asso- 
ciation grew  very  sad.  For  even  in  the 
days  when  many  men  were  making  so 
much  money  that  they  were  known  to 
send  flowers  to  their  mothers-in-law, 
many  retailers  were  prejudiced  against 
carnations.  Yes,  it  looked  like  a  long, 
hard  winter  for  members  of  the  C.G.A. 
It  seems  that  occasionally  carna- 
tions (as  even  their  best  friends  have 
been  known  to  admit)  have  a  distress- 
ing tendency  "to  go  to  sleep  shortly 
after  delivery."  So  last  October  the 
Association  inaugurated  a  plan  "to 
end  carnation  troubles":  To  every 
bunch  of  25  C.G.A.  carnations  is  at- 
tached this  tag  on  which,  among  some 


miscellaneous  advertising  copy,  may 
be  found  the  date  of  cutting  and  the 
name  of  the  grower.  If  the  little  dears 
go  to  sleep  the  florist  knows  just  where 
to  place  the  blame — and  back  they  go. 
Although  this  plan  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  only  two  months  everybody 
seems  quite  pleased  with  the  results. 
The  Association's  advertising  agency, 
Tuthill  of  New  York,  tells  us  that, 
whereas  the  wholesale  price  of  roses 
and  other  flowers  has  been  cut  almost 
in  half  this  year,  these  tagged  carna- 
tions are  in  good  demand  at  almost 
1930  prices. 

Electrician  Salesmen 

Philadelphia's  unemployed  electri- 
cians are  now  finding  work  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  unique  relief  campaign.  The 
"Electrical  Unemployment  Coopera- 
tive  Committee   of   Philadelphia   and 


Vicinity"  has  been  initiating  them  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks  into  the  wiles 
ot  salesmanship.  To  this  end  several 
salesmanship  experts  volunteered  their 
services. 

The  idea  is  that  these  unemployed 
electrical  workers  should  be  able  to 
uncover  a  lot  of  electrical  jobs  which 
need  attending  to  around  town.  At 
present  they  are  canvassing  Philadel- 
phia's home  owners  and  soon  may  ex- 
tend their  solicitations  to  industrial 
plants.  As  far  as  possible  those  elec- 
tricians who  had  had  some  previous 
sales  experience  have  been  utilized  as 
captains  of  the  teams  which  are  now 
working  in  selected  territories  through- 
out the  city. 

When  a  prospect  is  uncovered,  his 
name  and  address  are  turned  in  to  the 
E.U.C.C.O.P.A.V.,  which  passes  it 
along  to  one  of  the  electrical  contrac- 
tors who  have  agreed  to  use  electri- 
cians from  the  unemployed  list  for  such 
jobs.  "These  contractors,"  George  J. 
Siedler,  the  committee's  secretary, 
writes  us,  "are  quite  willing  to  do  such 
work  without  profit  to  themselves. 
However,  it  has  been  found  impracti- 
cal to  have  the  soliciting  electrical 
worker  quote  prices. 

"Perhaps  the  most  patent,  definite 
result  that  can  be  reported  faithfully 
at  the  present  moment  is  the  publicity 
given  the  idea  .  .  .  getting  our  public 
in  the  frame  of  mind  of  relieving  un- 
employment by  giving  work — not  only 
electrical — but  other  work  of  interest 
to  the  building  trades.  The  idea  is 
spreading  outside  of  Philadelphia.  .  ." 

Success  Story  (No.  8) 

Igleheart  Bros.,  Inc.,  maker  of 
Swansdown  Cake  Flour,  is  celebrat- 
ing its  75th  anniversary  this  month. 
And  when  we  say  "celebrating"  we 
mean  celebrating.  Its  three  mills  in 
Evansville,  Indiana,  have  been  run- 
ning 24  hours  a  day,  day  in  and  night 
out,  ever  since  1916.  Its  two  other 
mills  at  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  and 
Vincennes,  Indiana,  haven't  had  a  mo- 
ment's rest  since  last  January.  (For 
this  year  these  mills  must  supply  over 
75%  of  all  the  packaged  cake  flour 
which  will  be  consumed  throughout 
the  U.S.)  While  its  rivals  have  been 
busy  retrenching,  the  Igleheart  freres 
have  been  busy  building  a  new  pack- 


aging plant  at  Windsor,  Canada.  All 
right,  boys,  tell  us  how  you  did  it.  .  .  . 
Oh,  so  that's  it?  You  say  it's  be- 
cause long  ago  your  grandfathers  had 
the  foresight  to  restrict  their  activities 
to  one  specialized  field  and  to  turn  all 
their  energies  to  becoming  leaders  in 
this  field?  Wait  a  minute;  let's  see 
if  we  have  this  straight.  In  1856  three 
brothers  named  Igleheart  established 
themselves  in  the  flour  business.  By 
1895  the  three  brothers'  three  sons  had 
taken  the  business  over  and  were  sell- 
ing America's  first  packaged  flour. 
They  were  advertising  it  nationally — 
another  break  with  tradition.  They 
were  among  the  first  (1914)  to  estab- 
lish a  domestic  science  service  with 
elaborate  kitchens  and  a  large  audi- 
torium for  their  classes  in  cooking 
(free).  Today  the  three  brothers' 
three  sons'  three  sons — you  boys — are 
carrying  on  the  proud  Igleheart  tradi- 
tion for  Specialization,  Consistent  Ad- 
vertising. Advance-Guardism  and  Re- 
spect of  the  Trade. 

Hold  on,  now.  You  say  you  sold 
out  to  General  Foods  in  1926? 
Haven't  you  boys  heard  what  our  best 
business  philosophers  are  saying: 
"Big  Business  is  doomed"?  Ah,  we 
get  you.  Igleheart  Bros,  is  still  pretty 
much  Igleheart  Bros.  And  you  boys 
are  still  in  charge.  Your  sales  de- 
partment bears  no  relation  to  that  of 
General  Foods'.  In  other  words,  the 
best  features  of  a  small,  independent 
business  have  been  retained,  while,  at 
no  loss  of  individuality,  most  of  Big 
Business'  unique  facilities  have  been 
added. 

0,  prophets  of  evil  days  for  Big 
Business,  what  about  it? 


Charles  Austin  Bates,  who  believes 
in  Direct  Mail — Salesman's  Accom- 
plice rather  than  Direct  Mail — Mes- 
sianic Miracle-worker,  isn't  above  an 
occasional  sally  at  the  expense  of  his 
favorite  advertising  medium.  "Three 
or  four  years  ago,"  Mr.  Bates  re- 
marked recently,  "at  a  convention  of 
the  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Associa- 
tion, one  speaker  said  that  90%  of  the 
efficacy  of  direct  mail  advertising  was 
due  to  correct  compilation  of  the  mail- 
ing list — another  said  copy  accounted 
for  90%  of  the  value — while  a  third 
gave  the  same  to  persistence. 

"So  here  in  direct  mail  we  have  a 
method  270%  efficient,  which  is  some- 
thing nobody  ever  had  the  nerve  to 
claim  for  any  other  kind  of  advertis- 
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Those  New  York  Telephone 
Window  Displays 


THE  young  man  stopped  abruptly 
before  a  small  shop  on  New 
York's  Vanderbilt  Avenue.  In 
the  window  a  little  wooden  dog  was 
busily  treadmilling  it — much  to  the 
delight  of  the  crowd.  After  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  the  young  man  en- 
tered. A  few  minutes  later  he  was 
back  on  the  sidewalk  again,  chuckling 
shamelessly.  LInder  his  arm  was  a 
little  wooden  dog. 

A  few  months  later  this  same  toy 
was  attracting  attention  in  a  window 
less  than  three  blocks  away — not  to  it- 
self this  time,  but  to  the  saving  in  wear 
and  tear  on  the  feet  which  a  telephone 
extension  can  effect  in  your  home.  (See 
illustration  at  right.) 

But  was  the  young  man's  purchase  as 
impulsive  as  it  seemed?     Let's  see. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company  awakened  to  the 
realization  that  in  the  windows  of  its 
many  business  offices,  located  through- 
out New  York,  it  had  an  advertising 
medium  of  which  it  had  not  been  tak- 
ing the  fullest  advantage.  So  a  mem- 
ber of  the  advertising  department  was 
instructed  to  give  all  his  time  to  think- 
ing up  posters  for  display  in  these  win- 
dows. Gradually  his  conceptions  be- 
came more  elaborate,  and  the  company 
decided  that  in  the  long  run  it  would 
be  more  economical  to  construct  these 
flights  of  ingeniousness  itself.  That 
meant  adding  a  couple  of  members  to 


the  window  display  "department." 

Today  it  takes  fourteen  persons — 
artists,  photographers,  mechanics,  car- 
penters, letterers  and  electricians,  as 
well  as  a  porter  and  a  chauffeur — to 
fill  the  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany's window  display  requirements. 
The  department  has  at  its  disposal  sys- 
tems of  colored  lights,  "shadow  boxes," 
a  dandy  assortment  of  motors  and 
three  rain-machines — basic  units  from 
which  an  infinite  variety  of  displays 
may  be  built. 

Already  the  company's  1932  win- 
dow display  program  has  been  pretty 


well  decided  upon.  At  the  present 
moment,  for  instance,  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  displays  to  be  built  next 
June  is  known. 

The  conception  of  the  displays  them- 
selves entails  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
many  factors — a  knowledge  which  is 
continually  being  perfected — if  it  is  to 
meet  the  standard  of  eflSciency  which 
has  been  established.  For  example: 
It  has  been  proven  conclusively  that 
movement  in  a  display  is  sure-fire. 
Such  movement  may  be  obtained  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  There  is  the  tradi- 
tional cardboard  silhouette  with  mech- 
anistic appendages.  Several  motor 
units  are  at  hand  which  may  be  easily 
adapted  to  a  variety  of  purposes — 
perhaps  to  lift  a  football,  over  and 
over  again,  high  above  the  gridiron,  or 
to  walk  a  harassed  housewife  up  and 
down  stairs.  (Illustration  left.)  But 
twinkling  lights,  dripping  water  or  a 
blast  of  snow  often  prove  quite  as  ef- 
fective in  stopping  the  man  who  has  a 
rendezvous  with  the  5: 18.  Oversize  pho- 
tographs and  cartoons  probably  make 
up  what  they  lose  in  effectiveness  in 
construction  and  installation  economy. 
Since  few  characters  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  tear  themselves  away  from  a 
window  display  (once  it  has  attracted 
their  interest)  until  they  have  discov- 
ered just  what  it's  getting  at,  some  of 
the  telephone  company's  displays  dare 
tell  a  rather  involved  story.  Even  sym- 
bolism, allegory  and  the  like  does  not 
seem  to  frighten  the  man  in  the  street. 
Once  a  display  has  been  completed 
it  embarks  (in  a  truck  designed  for  the 
purpose)  on  a  systematic  tour  of  the 
city,  spending  a  week  or  two  in  the 
windows  of  each  of  the  company's  60 
business  offices.     It  may  be  a  year  be- 
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As   you   plan   your  advertising  for   1932,   consider  these   facts: 

During  its  forty-seven  years,  POWER  has  passed  through 
several  cycles  of  good  times  and  bad.  One  of  the  most  significant 
records  in  its  history  is  this: 

In  every  "depression"  period,  POWER  has  carried  a  larger 
share  of  the  total  advertising  placed  in  its  field  than  it  does  in 
"normal"  times. 

And  this  appears  to  be  a  logical  reflection  of  the  fact  that 
POWER  is,  among  power  plant  publications: 

^^  First  in  number  of  paid  subscribers  (26,360 — A.  B.C.  statement, 
June  30,  1931). 

*  ^^  First  in  percentage  of  subscriptions  renewed  [55.9°'„ — A. B.C. 

statement,  June  30,  1931). 

^^  First  in  number  of  important  plants  reached  by  paid  subscrip- 
tions (by  survey  based  on  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufactures). 

^^    First   in    number    of    advertising    accounts    carried    (average 
number  of  advertisers  in  last  four  issues,  123). 

^^  First  in  volume  of  advertising  (more  pages  per  year,  over  a 
long  period  of  years). 

^^    First  in  number  of  accounts  and  volume  of  space  placed  by 
advertising  agencies. 

POWER  is  continuing  its  leadership  today.  Most  advertisers 
are  inclined  to  place  their  business  in  mediums  that  have  proved 
their  value  in  times  of  hard  selling 

If  you  want  current  data  on  the  power  plant  market,  we  in- 
vite you  to  call  on  us. 

Wherever  power  is  iiseil  in  quantity 

POWER 

is  read 

McGRAW-HILL      PUBLISHING     COMPANY,     Inc.        c<?=        330    WEST    42nd     STREET        u^^        NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 
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fore  it  returns,  tired  but  happy,  to  the 
tenth  floor  of  140  West  Street. 

The  company's  confidence  in  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  displays  is  bol- 
stered up  from  time  to  time  in  diverse 
ways:  Our  harassed  houswife  (see 
illustration)  recently  got  into  difficul- 
ties with  the  police.  They  have  ruled 
her  out  of  those  windows  where  the 
sidewalk  is  narrow.  She  obstructs 
traffic. 


Between  9  and  5  o'clock  one  day  not 
long  ago  over  5000  persons  stopped 
long  enough  to  read  the  mechanical 
display  in  the  office  window  at  15  Dey 
Street. 

Last  year  when  the  company  was 
selling  colored  hand  sets  and  directory 
covers  a  satisfactory  volume  of  sales 
was  traced  directly  to  a  couple  of  dis- 
plays which  had  been  devoted  to  these 
articles. 


How  Standard  Brands  Has 
Fought  the  Depression 


REPORTS  of  steadily  increasing 
sales  of  Standard  Brands,  Inc., 
products  have  led  to  inquiries 
as  to  how  it  is  being  done  in  these  days 
when  most  trends  are  the  other  way. 
The  answer,  according  to  A.  C.  Mon- 
agle,  vice-president  in  charge  of  Royal 
products  and  "Yeast  for  health,"  seems 
to  be: 

1.  No  let-up  in  advertising. 

2.  No  let-up  in  sales  efforts. 

3.  Improved  service  to  trade. 

4.  Improvement  in  packaging. 

5.  Two    new    products    successfully   intro- 
duced. 

6.  Improved  quality. 

7.  General    soundness    of    company's    pro- 
gram. 

Standard  Brands  and  its  constituent 
units  have  been  among  the  country's 
leading  advertisers  for  the  last  decade. 
The  results  of  that  policy  have  been  so 
favorable  that,  instead  of  decreasing 
their  efforts  during  the  depression,  they 
are  increasing  their  advertising.  This 
expenditure  in  advertising  is  proving 
to  be  a  profitable  investment. 

Sales    efforts    were    increased    with 


special  campaigns  and  drives  during 
the  depression,  rather  than  allowing 
the  salesmen  to  feel  that  business  is 
slowing  up.  Service  to  the  trade  was 
improved  in  many  small  ways  as  the 
opportunities  arose.  Fleischmann 
Service,  for  instance,  is  a  unique  thing 
in  the  distribution  world,  and  no  pains 
are  spared  to  maintain  and  improve  it. 
Fleischmann  started  more  than  50 
years  ago  to  send  baking  experts  to 
shops  where  advice  was  requested  to 
show  how  compressed  fresh  yeast  could 
be  used  to  improve  baked  goods.  They 
have  delivered  yeast  on  a  rigid  sched- 
ule ever  since,  in  spite  of  fire  or  flood, 
and  if  special  requests  are  made  by 
grocers  or  bakers  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  instant  service  is  the 
result. 

Standard  Brands  recently  changed 
the  Royal  Gelatin  packages  to  more  at- 
tractive designs  and  distinguishing  col- 
ors for  the  different  flavors.  This  pro- 
vided more  eye  appeal  to  the  consumer 
and  more  convenience  to  the  grocer  in 
picking  out  flavors.  Chocolate  and 
vanilla   puddings   were   added   to   the 


dessert  line  with  marked  success,  the 
plant  at  times  being  behind  orders. 

The  Chase  and  Sanborn  division  has 
increased  coffee  and  tea  sales  through 
research  and  advertising.  When  scien- 
tists announced  they  had  discovered 
that  coffee  is  a  highly  perishable  food, 
like  cream  and  butter,  and  that  fresh- 
ness from  the  roaster  is  imperative  for 
beneficial  results,  Chase  and  Sanborn 
at  once  advertised  dated  coffee,  none 
being  sold  more  than  ten  days  after 
the  grocer  has  received  it  direct  from 
the  roasting  ovens  by  the  same  Stand- 
ard Brands  delivery  system  which 
daily  distributes  fresh  yeast.  Coffee 
imports  in  the  United  States  during  the 
first  half  of  this  year  were  28%  above 
the  average  for  that  period  during  the 
last  five  years.  Coffee  is  now  being 
sold  at  the  rate  of  15  pounds  a  year 
for  every  person  in  the  country. 

Standard  Brands  has  stimulated  pub- 
lic interest  in  a  variety  of  breads  for 
the  family  menu  through  a  nation-wide 
weekly  radio  program  and  published 
advertisements,  with  the  result  that 
bread  sales  have  responded.  To  the 
grocer.  Standard  Brands'  policy  of 
small  investment  in  stocks,  with  fre- 
quent replenishing  to  keep  them  fresh 
and  the  resulting  quick  turnover,  is 
being  justified  in  its  popularity  with 
the  increasing  number  who  are  trying 
it.  This  move,  made  possible  by  the 
company's  delivery  system,  was  ap- 
propriately introduced  during  the  de- 
pression and  is  relieving  its  effect 
among  the  grocers. 

s  Heads  Grocery  Mfrs. 

PAUL  S.  WIL- 
LIS, of  the 
Comet  Rice  Com- 
pany, New  York, 
was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Asso- 
ciated Grocery 
Manufacturers  of 
America,  at  this 
organization's  re- 
cent annual  meet- 
ing in  New  York. 
A.  C.  Monagle, 
Standard  Brands, 
Inc.,  New  York,  is  the  new  first  vice-presi- 
dent; B.  E.  Snyder,  R.  B.  Davis  Company, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  second  vice-president ;  R.  L. 
James,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago, 
is  third  vice-president  and  H.  D.  Crippen, 
Bon  Ami  Company,  New  York,  is  treasurer. 
Directors  elected  include  J.  D.  Buhrer,  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company;  D.  F.  Bull, 
Cream  of  Wheat  Company;  G.  H.  Eiswald, 
Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.;  James  Knox,  Charles 
B.  Knox  Gelatine  Company;  Paul  R.  McKee, 
Carnation  Company;  W.  T.  Nardin,  Pet  Milk 
Company,  and  Ralph  H.  Stubbs,  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company. 
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Even  the  imperious  mandates  of 
Paris  lose  their  authority  before 
they  cross  the  mountains  that 
make  Southern  California  an  em- 
pire in  itself.  For  Los  Angeles  has  never  been 
content  to  accept  her  fashions  from  others. 
She  prefers  to  create  her  own.  And  styles 
originating  in  Los  Angeles— especially  in 
smart  sports  wear — have  their  influence  not 
only  in  Park  Avenue  but  in  fashion  capitals 
the  world  over. 

This  flair  for  smart  attire  extends  through- 
out the  state.  In  fact,  it's  as  marked  in  rural 
districts  as  among  the  urban  populations. 
The  Examiner's  Market  Research  Depart- 
ment finds  that  of  all  the  wearing  apparel 
sold  in  California,  92.5  per  cent  is  bought  in 
the  47  cities  with  a  population  of  10,000  or 
more.  And,  still  more  significant,  20  of  these 
cities  are  within  the  Los  Angeles  Metropoli- 
tan District,  as  defined  by  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau.  An  insatiable  urge  for  all  that's  new 
and  better  characterizes  the  two  and  one-half 
million  smartly-clad  Moderns  who  dwell 
within  this  Metropolitan  District.  They're 
the  most  concentrated,  the  most  receptive, 
buying  audience  in  all  America.  And  they're 
completely  covered  by  the  largest  A.  M.  and 
Sunday  circulation  in  the  West — that  of  The 
Examiner— more  than  200,000  daily  and  in 
excess  of  440,000  Sunday. 

If  you're  interested  in  sales,  you'll  be  inter- 
ested in  The  Examiner's  new  aerial  map  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  District,  and 
in  the  up-to-the-minute  facts  it  presents.  Just 
ask  any  Examiner  representative  for  a  copy 
or  tell  your  secretary  to  mail  a  request  on 
your  business  stationery  to  The  Los  Angeles 
Examiner. 


)  CALBRAITH 


LOS  ANGELES 
E^  A  M  I  N  E  H 
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WELL!  I  have  visited  our  adopted  island, 
Tristan  da  Cunha!  I  spent  three  years 
there  last  evening. 

It  all  came  about  quite  unexpectedly.  A  few 
days  since  I  received  a  letter  from  Kathryn 
N.  Wiest,  of  the  advertising  department  of 
Morehouse  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  tell- 
ing me  of  a  book  that  I  could  purchase  for 
98c  which  would  tell  me  all  about  Tristan 
da  Cunha. 

Did  I  send  the  98c?     Post-haste! 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  book  arrived.  It 
is  called  "The  Lonely  Island."  It  was  writ- 
ten by  the  wife  of  a  missionary  who  spent 
three  years  on  Tristan  with  her  husband. 
She  has  a  rare  talent  for  picturing  every- 
day life.  I  lived  her  three  years  with  her. 
.  . .  And  now  my  feelings  are  decidedly  mixed 
about  our  adopted  island! 

What  isolation!  Sometimes  no  steamer 
touches  at  the  island  for  three  years!  In 
deed,  scarcely  ever  in  the  island's  history 
has  a  steamer  called  oftener  than  once  a  year 
with  mail  and  supplies!  No  cable!  No 
radio! 

The  island  is  an  extinct  volcano,  with  the 
cone  rising  nearly  8000  feet  and  forming 
most  of  the  island.  Down  near  the  ocean 
level  is  a  ledge  nine  miles  long  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  wide  on  which  the  lone  settle- 
ment is  located.  The  greatest  population 
it  has  ever  boasted  was  150,  made  up 
mostly  of  the  descendants  of  ex-pirates  and 
shipwrecked  sailors.  In  1886  a  boat  carry- 
ing 15  of  the  19  male  settlers  was  lost  at 
sea,  leaving  only  four  men  on  the  island  and 
one  of  those  insane.  From  then  on,  when 
Tristan  girls  said  their  prayers  at  night  they 
prayed,  "God  bless  father,  God  bless  mother, 
and   send   a   good   shipwreck   so   I   can   get 

Seemingly  nothing  much  but  potatoes 
grows  on  the  island,  though  there  are  a  few 
gnarled  apple  trees  and  some  grubby  vege- 
table patches.  The  wind  blows  a  gale  most 
of  the  time  and  everything  has  to  be  an- 
chored or  it  would  depart  on  the  breeze. 
The  inhabitants  run  out  of  provisions  some- 
times, and  for  months  have  no  flour  or  butter 
or  soap,  to  mention  a  few  shortages.  .  .  .  Tris- 
tan seems  like  little  more  than  a  dot  on  the 
map — a  dot  that  God  forgot.  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  it  now  that  we've  adopted  it. 
— 8-pt.— 

Now  comes  another  of  those  fascinating 
word  pictures  of  economic  progression.  An 
executive  of  the  National  Research  Council 


recently  pointed  out  that  a  pine  tree,  standing 
in  the  forest,  is  worth  approximately  $10  a 
ton.  Felled  and  stripped  of  the  waste,  its 
value  rises  to  $15  a  ton.  Converted  into 
pulp,  it  becomes  worth  $55  a  ton.  Transform 
this  pulp  into  the  silk-like  thread  of  rayon, 
and  its  value  jumps  to  $5,500  a  ton. 

There  always  seems  to  me  to  be  deep 
significance  in  figures  like  these.  The  rise 
from  $10  to  $5,500  represents  civilization — 
that  complex  mixture  of  economics  and 
science  and  progress,  welded  together  by 
the  printing  press  and  advertising  ...  I 
wonder  what  that  ton  of  rayon  would  be 
worth — without  advertising. 
— 8-pt.— 

Centuries  ago  man  discovered  the  principle 
of  the  treadmill,  and  harnessed  horses  and 
asses  to  it  to  create  a  primitive  sort  of  power. 
Later  as  civilization  developed,  this  mechan- 
ism was  put  to  use  as  a  form  of  punishment 
for  criminals.     Now  behold! 


We  have  now  advanced  still  further!  One 
of  New  York's  smartest  sport  stores  offers 
this  walking  machine  with  which  you  can 
"get  the  benefits  of  ten  major  sports"  without 
going  out-of-doors.    You  can  buy  it  for  $60. 

But  who  in  h— —  wants  to  be  an  ass  or  a 
criminal? 


"Samstag"  of  Commanday-Roth  Co.,  New 
York,  favors  us  with  another  bit  of  verse,  as 
follows: 

Listen,  client!     That  misspelt  word — 
Or  that   grammar — slightly  sloppy — 
Which  your  eagle  eye  uncovers 
In  the  neat,  typewritten  copy 
May  not  be  an  oversight. 
( Plume  yourself  a  bit  less  proudly. 
Preen  your  feathers  not  so  much  .  .  . 
Strut  not,  mister  .  .  .  crow  less  loudly!)  .  .  . 
It  serves  but  to  divert  attention 
(The  trick's  so  old  it  is  a  stencil). 
Copy-writers  I  might  mention 
Call   it  "thwarting   itchy  pencil." 

This  might  be  printed  on  a  little  sticker 
and  affixed  to  all  copy  submitted  to  clients 
falling  in  that  class  which  George  Harrison 
Phelps  has  so  picturesquely  described  as  "the 
comma  carpers." 

— 8-pt.— 

F.  R.  Ackley,  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  sends  me 
a  tiny  piece  of  an  ad  from  a  North  Carolina 
newspaper  which  I  surmise  caused  consider- 
able agitation  in  the  paper's  composing-room 
an  hour  or  so  after  the  paper  came  out.  Here 
it  is: 

$2.00  Worthall  Alarm  Clock,  Guaran- 
teed 1  year.   Complete  with  nc\ 
2  Balls,  1  Driver  and  2  Irons.  OV C 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  some  of  these 
apple  vendors  get  their  start  at  being  unem- 
ployed! 

— 8-pt.— 

Here  is  a  sidelight  on  the  mortals  making 
up  our  much  advertised  General  Public,  as 
snipped  from  a  letter  received  this  morning 
from  the  pastor  of  the  leading  church  in  a 
small  town  in  the  middle  west: 

"Our  church  life  is  moving  just  as  it 
does  everywhere  else  in  America  today.  You 
can't  speed  it  up.  People  refuse  to  be  hur- 
ried or  harried.  They  do  what  they  want  to 
do,  and  long  ago  I  gave  up  scolding  them 
from  the  pulpit.  Sooner  or  later  I'm  called 
in  to  comfort  them  in  their  affliction  and  the 
Word  again  finds  power  in  human  lives,  for 
a  time  at  least.  I  have  a  band  of  faithful 
workers  and  with  this  small  corporal's  guard 
I  manage  to  keep  things  going." 

Human  and  honest  —  and  important  to 
realize. 

— 8-pt.— 

The  other  day  I  received  a  letter  and  a 
booklet  containing  an  appeal  for  a  contri- 
bution for  the  work  of  The  Travelers  Aid 
Society.  Ordinarily  I  am  not  moved  by  such 
appeals,  but  there  was  an  arresting  quality 
in  the  cover  of  the  booklet.  It  bore  the  pic- 
ture of  a  girl's  face,  rather  troubled,  and  the 
words  "I  CAN'T  go  home."  That  was  all. 
But  it.  and  the  letter,  squeezed  a  modest  check 
out  of  me  by  way  of  contribution. 

After    signing    the    check    I    happened    to 
notice   the   signature   at   the   bottom   of   the 
letter — "Helen  Resor."     And  then  I  under- 
stood why  I  had  so  gracefully  succumbed! 
— 8-pt.— 

"Reductions  in  price,"  says  John  Guernsey 
in  Retailing  Tomorrow,  "do  not  remove  mon- 
strosities of  style  from  stock  any  more." 

No.  Advertising  has  created  a  public 
taste  for  the  right  style,  and  not  even  adver- 
tising itself  can  now  persuade  people  to  buy 
articles  that  are  old-fashioned  and  out  of 
date.  And  isn't  that  an  interesting  devel- 
opment? 
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Do  You  Know  What  the  Engineers 
responsible  For  the  design  of 
Machines  Think  About  Your 
Salesmen? 


Machine  Design  is  a  technical  publica- 
tion primarily  serving  those  executives 
and  engineers  responsible  for  the  de- 
sign, creation  and  improvement  of 
machines  built  for  sale. 


Every  Sales  Manager  directing  the  sale  of  a  method,  material  or  part  For 
incorporation  into  the  design  of  machines  will  be  interested  in  an  article 
which  appears  in  the  December  issue  of  Machine  Design,  entitled: 

"What  Designers  Think   of  Machine   Part   Salesmen" 
By  a  Group  of  Engineers 

With  the  assurance  that  their  identity  would  not  be  revealed,  a  number 
of  Engineers  wrote  us  frankly  on  the  subject,  and  the  resultant  composite 
letter  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  Salesman.  The  Engineers 
also  gave  their  answer  to  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  November 
issue,  entitled: 

"How  Machine  Pari  Salesmen  Regard  Engineering  Departments" 
By  a  Group  of  Salesmen 

These  two  articles  were  published  in  the  belief  that  a  clear  presentation 
of  the  views  of  both  Salesmen  and  Engineers  on  this  important  subject 
would  result  in  a  better  mutual  understanding. 

Reprints  of  these  two  articles  are  available  without  charge  or  obligation. 
Just  send  your  request  to 


MACHINE  DESIGN 

PENTON  BUILDING  -  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
The  Johnson  Publishins  Company 


The  Penton  Publishing  Company 
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Is  Fiction  in  Advertising 
a  Technique? 


E.    ST.   ELMO    LEWIS 


T  ASKED  the  president  of  one  of  the 
■'-  largest  corporations  in  the  LInited 
States  and  a  large  advertiser  to  tell  me 
the  most  significant  progress  that  has 
been  made  during  the  last  decade: 
"Perhaps  there  is  something  in  the 
thought,"  he  said,  "that  advertising  has 
trained  the  public  to  recognize  it  as 
somewhat  of  an  amusing  game,  with 
the  consequence  that  the  public  is  will- 
ing to  admit  that  certain  methods  of 
advertising  and  statements  therein  are 
only  a  form  of  technique  and,  as  such, 
is  willing  to  accept  the  message  with- 
out being  too  critical  of  the  method 
employed  to  convey  it. 

"As  an  example,  narrative  copy, 
which  is  obviously  untrue,  is  not  criti- 
cized but  is  understood  by  the  public 
to  be  the  device  of  the  advertiser  to 
convey  his  message.  This  has  opened 
more  channels  for  powerful  expression 
without  carrying  with  it  the  corre- 
sponding deception  which  would  ap- 
pear on  the  surface.  I  don't  think 
people  take  the  testimonial  ads  seri- 
ously, but  they  get  over  their  mes- 
sage." 

This  is  certainly  an  interesting  slant 
and  offers  bewildering  vistas  of  future 
copy  changes. 

When  is  an  advertisement  justified 
in  being  "harmless  fiction"  that  pre- 
sents in  an  interesting  way  the  selling 
arguments  to  the  prospect?  Where 
does  the  fiction  stop  and  the  facts 
begin?  Are  we  justified  in  fictional- 
izing the  background,  while  sticking  to 
rigorous  standards  of  truth  in  present- 
ing the  actual  utility  values  of  our 
product? 

In  the  last  analysis,  is  truth  in  adver- 
tising essential  to  the  high  success  of 
advertising  effort,  or,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  advertising  in  itself  a  good  deal 
like  the  popular  type  of  fictionalized 
biography,  justified  by  the  interest  it 
arouses?  Undoubtedly,  such  fiction- 
alizing of  facts  will  lead  to  the  devel- 
opment of  myths  and  fallacies  about 
products,  corporations  and  persons.  Is 
it  justified? 

The   interesting  thing,   however,   is 


From  an  address — subject :  "Progress  in 
Advertising  Since  1921" — at  the  A.N.A. 
convention. 


this — what  becomes  of  the  advertising 
when  fiction  is  the  recognized  attitude 
of  all  advertising? 

In  contrast  with  the  first  letter,  I 
quote  from  a  former  president  of  this 
association :  "Advertising,  in  my  opin- 
ion, has  been  doing — in  the  last  few 
years  in  particular — many  things  to 
foul  its  own  nest.  For  example,  my 
observation  has  been  that  much  of 
what  advertising  says  is  being  dis- 
counted by  its  audience  instead  of 
being  accepted,  because  its  audience  is 


more  advertising-conscious  than  it  used 
to  be,  and  because  advertisers  in  many 
instances  have  taken  it  to  be  composed 
of  fools.  Some  of  the  things  which 
have  brought  this  condition  have  been 
fostered  by  the  absurd  testimonial  ad- 
vertising carried  on  by  certain  con- 
cerns; the  knocking  in  advertising 
which  has  been  going  on  between  con- 
cerns and  industries;  the  irritating 
and  preposterous  statements  made  in 
radio  advertising." 

Here's  a  typical  reaction  of  an  engi- 
neer— advertising  manager  of  a  well- 
known    industrial    organization : 

" ,  for  example,  has  no  more 

antiseptic  qualities  than  your  grand- 
mother's old  shoes.    & 

talk  about  'uniform'  hams  and  bacon. 
Applesauce!  I'm  principal  owner  of 
a  ham-curing  plant  in  southern  Ohio, 
and  I  know  they're  talking  hooey." 


Trends  in  Home  Building 


[Continued  from  page  18] 


the  single-family,  detached  house. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  build 
up  secondary  centers  of  distribution 
around  large  cities.  Improved  trans- 
portation facilities  are  furthering  the 
movement  out  from  the  cities.  During 
the  past  two  years  this  movement  has 
been  accelerated  and  will  continue  to 
remain  strong.  Most  of  the  families 
now  entering  the  suburbs  want  single- 
family,  detached  homes  in  a  price 
range  under  $10,000,  and  this  means 
a  tremendous  cumulative  demand  for 
this  type  of  structure  throughout  the 
country.  There  is  also  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  suburban,  group-house  con- 
struction will  become  increasingly 
popular  for  those  families  who  want 
to  own  their  own  homes  but  are  limited 
to  homes  costing  well  under  $10,000. 
Apartment  houses,  too,  will  continue  to 
supply  a  part  of  the  suburban  hous- 
ing demand. 

Meanwhile,  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  proper,  there  remains  the  problem 
of  rehabilitating  slum  areas.  The 
erection  of  expertly  planned  apart- 
ment houses,  built  on  a  limited  divi- 
dend basis,  has  been  advocated  as  one 
solution.  Before  slum  reclamation  can 
be  accomplished  on  anything  like  a 
national  scale,  the  cooperation  of  state 
and  municipal  governments  must  be 
assured,  capital  must  be  interested  in 
the  projects  on  the  promise  of  limited 


return,  municipal  programs  must  be 
fully  worked  out  and  all  details  agreed 
upon  from  the  actual  choice  of  the 
land  to  the  ultimate  administration  of 
the  housing.  Such  a  program  will 
take  time  to  develop;  it  is  not  going 
to  sweep  the  country  in  a  year  or  even 
two  years. 

And  so  we  see  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  complex  building  market  in 
which  a  half  dozen  major  trends  are 
proceeding  side  by  side,  no  one  of 
which  is  suddenly  going  to  swamp 
the  others. 

AS  these  trends  proceed  we  will  wit- 
■^*-ness  parallel  improvements  in  the 
system  of  financing  homes.  It  will  be 
made  easier  to  acquire  homes;  lower 
interest  rates  will  be  charged,  con- 
struction will  be  supervised,  mortgages 
will  be  made  more  secure  yet  more 
liquid.  We  are  going  to  witness  im- 
provements in  the  distribution  of 
building  materials  and  products.  The 
building  industry  may  organize  itself 
into  local  federations  capable  of  en- 
forcing regulations  and  eliminating 
abuses.  There  will  be  improvements 
in  the  way  that  land  is  bought,  sub- 
divided and  utilized  for  homes.  We 
shall  witness  a  standardization  of 
practices  and  usages  in  the  building 
industry.  We  shall  live  to  see  changes 
in    construction    methods,    materials, 
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Why  does  Product  Engineering 
maintain  an  increased  volnnie  of 
advertising  in  times  lil^e  tliese? 


aJ>erlUing     agent     demoiiMrales     why     by 

A     New    York     department     store     demonstrates 

in    turn    become    installment     payment 

f  a    new    angle   in  exploiting   a  raw   male- 

why  with  a  bit  of  ingenuity  that  combines  two 

refrigerator. 

l    I  1     reer  tly    the    advertising    stressed 
n          teal   re      only    in    a    plant-manage- 
lull     at»         The     attack     xai     expanded 

unrelated  products  to  increase  the  sale  of  one. 
For  a  small  deposit  the  store  delivers  an  elec- 
tric   refrigerator    and    with    it    goes    an    electric- 

Automobile   manuf.wturers   demonstrat 
redesigning    their    cars    to    give    great 
comfort,  easier  driving  and  longer-Iasti 

o„|la                 the    increased    salobil.ty    it 

saviugs.hank-clock      The     customer     keeps     the 

parts.   In    other   words   they   make   it    e 

It       a     ir    1     t.     The     ad<erlisine     began 

clock    going    by    depositing    daily    the    25    cents 

the    customer   to    make    up    his    mind 

tl      to     Ick 

that    used    to   go   to  the    ice   man.   The    deposits 

in    a    new    model. 

And  so,  in  days  like  these,  manu- 
facturers are  testing  the  ingenuity 
of  their  Product  Engineers.  They 
have  given  orders  to  explore  all 
new  ideas  to  the  limit,  to  develop 
new   products,  to    redesign    old 


sioning  places  where  customers 
and  prospects  work  and  play. 

f  Y  Y 

Advertisers  appreciate  this  increas- 
ing importance  of  the  Product 
Engineer.   This    accounts    for   the 


models — to  do  most  anything  that  increased  volume  of  advertising 
will  make  it  hard  for  people  to  re-  that  has  run  in  Product  Engineer- 
fuse  to  buy.  In  short,  the  Product       ing  this  year.  Have  you  considered 


Engineer  has  carte 
blanche  to  fraternize 
with  the  sales  depart- 
ment and  to  go  excur- 


39% 

IIVCUEASE 

in  advertising  volume 
for  Product  Engineer- 
ing from  January  to 
December,  1931,  over 
same  period  last  year. 


his  front-rank  status, 
too,  in  planning  your 
advertising  schedule 
for  next  year? 


PRODUCT     ENGINEERIXG 

Covers    the    engineering   executives    who    create,    design    and    inij>rove    machinery    and    metal    products 

McGRAW-HILL     PUBLISHING     CO.,     Inc.      -^     330     WEST      I  2  n  .1     STREET     ^      NEW     YORK 
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PUT   TO    THE   TEST 


A  UTOMOTIVE  prospec+s  in  Cincinnati — 
all  of  them — read  The  Times-Star. 
Why?  ...  A  well-balanced  newspaper,  con- 
taining every  bit  of  worthwhile  news,  and 
for  the  motor  enthusiasts  one  of  the  most 
interesting  automotive  sections  in  the 
country. 

Result — automotive  advertisers  have 
proved  that  the  best  way  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  their  market  is  through  the  coU 
umns  of  The  Times-Star. 

There  is  one  sure  method  of  accomplishing 
a  thorough  and  economical  job  in  Cincin- 
nati— concentrate  your  advertising  in  The 
Times-Star. 


THE   CIXCirVXATI  TIMES-STAR 

Hulbert  Taft 
President  and  Editor-in-Chief 


Eastern    Representative 

MARTIN  L.  MARSH 

60   East   42ncl   Street 

New   York 


Western   Representative 

KELLOGG   M.   PATTERSON 

333    N.    Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago 


Member  of  A.  B.  C,  Major  Market  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Media  Records 


and  design,  and  changes  in  the  ideas 
and  desires  of  the  home-seekers  them- 
selves. 

Those  with  a  stake  in  the  building 
market  should  keep  careful  watch  on 
the  following  major  trends  in  the 
residential  division  of  the  industry: 

L  Easier  credit  for  residential  con- 
struction. 

2.  Increase  in  single-family  dwell- 
ing construction  in  the  suburbs 
and  on  community  developments. 

3.  Increase  of  group  house  construc- 
tion in  suburban  communities. 

4.  Increase  of  apartment  construc- 
tion in  suburban  communities 
and  secondary  centers  of  distribu- 
tion. 

5.  Introduction  of  new  construction 
methods  for  production  of  cheap, 
single-family,  detached  homes. 

6.  Rehabilitation  of  slum  areas  by 
erection  of  new  apartments  and 
group  houses. 

Coast  Furniture  Jobber 
Goes  Retail 

THE  Peck  &  Hills  Furniture  Company, 
nation-wide  jobbers  of  furniture,  floor 
covering,  refrigeration  and  radios,  has  opened 
its  Pacific  Coast  branch  warehouses  to  retail 
trade.  This  new  policy,  stated  to  be  perma- 
nent, has  been  made  effective  in  Spokane, 
Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  Fresno  and  San 
Diego. 

Sales  and  advertising  of  each  branch  will 
be  handled  as  a  local  unit,  only  the  buying 
and  general  policy  coming  under  general 
supervision.  It  is  expected  that  spot  radio 
announcements  will  be  used. 

The  reason  given  by  the  Peck  &  Hills 
Company  for  this  change  in  policy  is  the 
growing  demand  in  the  coast  states  for  locally 
manufactured  furniture.  As  jobbers,  this 
company  has  dealt  largely  with  furniture  and 
furnishings  from  eastern  and  mid-west  man- 
ufacturing centers,  which  are  now  in  slight 
demand  on  the  western  coast. 

Western  factories  sell  directly  to  the  re- 
tailer, eliminating  the  jobber's  function.  In 
former  years,  before  western  factories  were 
developed,  there  was  a  large  market  in  the 
West  for  eastern  furniture.  This  has  dropped 
now  to  less  than  lO^o  of  total  buying,  in 
many  standard  lines. 

The  Peck  &  Hills  Company  will  con- 
tinue its  wholesale  business  in  all  western 
branches.  For  several  years  this  jobbing 
business  has  been  principally  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns,  usually  at  some  distance 
from  the  centers  of  furniture  distribution  and 
manufacture. 

The  Peck  &  Hills  Company  has  always 
maintained  what  is  known  as  the  "open- 
showroom"   policy. 

There  is  less  "open  showroom"  selling  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  most  of  the  retailers  liuying  only 
from  firms  that  permit  only  reputable  dealers 
on  their  display  floors.  This  has  also  worked 
against  the  advancement  of  Peck  &  Hills 
business  in  the  West. 
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95%  o/  all  Qas  Lines 

are  owned  by  subscribers 


to  the  GAS  AGE-RECORD 


'  I  ''HIS  is  a  major  industry  in  which  you  can  contact 
-*-  your  prospects  in  a  single  publication  which  thor- 
oughly covers  and  penetrates  that  industry. 

Since  January  1  Gas  Age-Record's  circulation  has 
gained  more  than  17  per  cent.  This  increase  includes 
department  heads  in  the  executive,  engineering  and 
sales  departments  in  manufactured  gas  .  .  .  natural  gas 
.  .  .  and  butane  gas  companies. 

As  a  result,  Gas  Age-Record  now  covers  95  per  cent 
of  all  the  gas  lines,  including  the  long  transmission  lines 
from  the  Southwest  to  the  industrial  centers  of  the  West 
and  Middlewest,  the  distribution  lines  within  the  cities, 
and  the  laterals  from  large  transmission  lines  to  nearby 
cities. 

However,  circulation  is  but  half  the  story.  Gas  Age- 
Record's  value  to  gas  men  is  best  indicated  by  its  81  per 
cent  renewal  rate.  A  glance  at  the  adjoining  column, 
which  contains  the  names  of  a  few  individuals  and 
firms  picked  at  random  that  have  renewed  their  sub- 
scriptions year  after  year,  demonstrates  clearly  the  posi- 
tion of  Gas  Age-Record  in  the  gas  industry. 

These  men  look  for  and  get  their  copies  every  week. 
Gas  Age-Record,  as  the  only  weekly  in  the  gas  industry, 
gives  them  the  news  of  the  gas  industry  while  it  is 
news.  It  aids  them  in  solving  their  technical  and  finan- 
cial problems  with  reference  to  the  industry. 

It  is  more  important  than  ever  that  you  tell  your  sales 
story  week  after  week  in  Gas  Age-Record ...  the  Na- 
tional Gas  Weekly  .  .  .  read  by  these  men  who  control 
the  buying  in  the  gas  industry.  Your  request  for  in- 
formation  on  the  market  offered  by  this  ever-expand- 
ing industry  for  your  product  will  be  given  immediate 
attention. 


.1  routed 

copy  of  Gas 

Age  .  Record 

read  by  IS  ex- 

lives   of  the 

Lone     Star     Gas 

0.    a  typical  ex- 

ple   of  reader 

eiietration  of  a  sin- 

'.    copy. 


Some  firiiis  and  individuals — typical  of  the 
thousands  who  renew  their  subscriptions  to 
Gas  Age-Record  year  after  year: 


George    B.   Cor.eIyoa,    presi- 

A.  T.  Knies,  manager,  Texas 

dent,    Consolidaled    Gas    Co., 

Public    Service    Olilities   Co., 

New    York,    N.    Y.,   a   IS-year 

Austin,    Tex.,    a    9-year    huk- 

subscriber. 

Bcribcr. 

W.    J.   Judge,    ppesiden,.    Na- 

W.   F.    Raber,    vice-president 

tional     Fuel     Gas     Co.,     New 

and     sales     manager,     San 

York,   N.    Y.,   a    12-yvar   sub- 

Diego     Consolidated     Gas     & 

scpiber. 

Electric     Company,     Sa„ 

Diego,  Calif.,   an   8-year  sub- 

A. J.   Kenney,  manager.  New 

scriber. 

Amslerdam     Gas     Co.,    Long 

Island    City,    N.     Y.,     a     12- 

year   subscriber. 

D.      A.     Hagen,     superinten- 

dent.  Public  Service   Co.,   of 

N.    J.,    a    6-year    subscriheT. 

Louis     H.     Egan,     pr..sident, 

Si.     Louis    County     Gus     Co., 

St.     Louis,     Mo.,     a     10-year 

Clay    Briggs,    chief   engineer. 

subscriber. 

Cities   Service  Gas   Co.,   Bar- 

tlesville,      Okla.,      a      6-year 

subscriber. 

Frank     Wills,     engineer. 

Pacific    Gas    &    Electric    Co., 

San    Francisco,   Calif.,   a    12- 

Stanolind     Oil     &     Gas     Co., 

year  subscriber. 

Tulsa,    Okla.,    a   4-year    sub- 

scriber. 

R.  B.  Harper,  vice-president. 

Peoples'      Gas      Light      Com- 

B.       P.       Stackwell,      general 

pany,     Chicago,    111.,     a     10- 

manager.      Continental      Gas 

year   subscriber. 

Co.,     Brislow,    Okla.,     an    8- 

year    subscriber. 

H.    C.    Blackwell,    president. 

Columbia      Gas     &      Electric 

Baton   Rouge   Electric  &  Gas 

Corp.,   New   York,    N.    Y..    a 

Co.,   Baton   Rouge,  La.,    a   6- 

12.year    subscriber. 

year    subscriber. 

A.  T.  Pleune,  assistant  treas- 

K.  L.  Simmons,  assl.  general 

urer.     Cedar     Rapids     Gas 

manager,      Houston     Gas     & 

Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.. 

Fuel    Co.,    Houston,    Tex.,    a 

a    12-year  subscriber. 

6-year    subscriber. 

Gas  Age-Record 


(Member  of  A.  B.  P.  and  A.  B.  C.) 
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Contests  in  Advertising 


[Continued  from  page  21] 


have  attended  the  game  in  any  event. 
It  has  been  held  in  several  similar 
cases  that  the  fact  that  the  purchaser 
received  full  value  for  his  money  has 
no  bearing  on  the  situation.  If  there 
is  a  chance  that  some  purchaser  may 
receive  more  than  others  the  scheme  is 
illegal.  In  one  sense  this  is  a  reason- 
able enough  blanket  rule,  since  gam- 
bling slot  machines  cannot  very  well 
be  legalized  by  the  practice  of  giving  a 
package  of  mints  for  each  coin  in- 
serted, or  drawings  whitewashed  by 
making  them  free  to  all  who  pay  to 
attend  a  meeting. 

The  "consideration,"  say  the  post- 
office  decisions,  need  not  be  money.  It 
may  be  services  rendered,  and  this 
word  "services"  is  also  open  to  wide 
interpretation.  There  is  one  case 
which,  while  it  took  place  a  long  time 
ago,  because  of  the  controversy  which 
raged  over  it,  has  become  something 
of  an  epic.  On  the  backs  of  calendars 
distributed  by  a  real  estate  company 
numbers  were  printed.  The  holders  of 
these  calendars  were  directed  to  attend 
a  public  meeting  at  which  a  drawing 
would  be  held  (and  a  real  estate  auc- 
tion take  place)  with  the  numbers  to 
be  drawn  corresponding  to  those  on 
the  backs  of  the  calendars.  The  pro- 
vision was  made,  however,  that  unless 
thp  holder  of  the  winning  number  were 
there  in  person  his  award  would  be 
void.  The  learned  brief  prepared  by 
the  assistant  attorney  general  for  the 
postoffice  department  held  that  the 
fact  that  the  prize  could  not  be  ob- 
tained without  this  personal  attendance 
constituted  such  attendance  a  "consid- 
eration." While  his  theory  was  not 
upheld  at  that  time,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  such  a  scheme  would  surely 
be  permissible  again. 

"T^HE  second  important  word  to  be 
-'-  watched  in  the  definition  of  a  lot- 
tery is  "chance."  It  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  any  contest  in  which  the 
awards  are  not  made  entirely  on  a  basis 
of  skill  are  considered  lotteries.  That 
is,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  skill 
called  for,  if  chance  has  any  bearing  at 
all  on  the  final  result  it  is  illegal.  Back 
in  1904  the  World's  Fair  Contest  Com- 
pany staged  a  big  battle  for  the  privi- 
lege of  conducting  a  contest  in  which 


the  participants  were  to  be  called  on  to 
submit  estimates  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  who  would  attend  the  World's 
Fair  at  St.  Louis.  Despite  the  fact  that 
a  certain  measure  of  mathematical 
skill  was  called  for,  the  scheme  was 
held  to  be  a  lottery  because,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  final  legal  decision,  "Con- 
ceding that  the  estimates  in  such  a  con- 
test will  be  to  some  extent  affected  by 
intelligent  calculation,  the  conclusion 
is  nevertheless  irresistible  that  it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  chance  which  com- 
petitor will  submit  the  nearest  correct 
estimate.  The  estimates  cannot  be 
predicated  on  fixed  laws,  since  the 
total  of  admissions  may  be  affected  by 
many  conditions  which  the  participants 
cannot  foresee."  Guessing  and  esti- 
mating contests  were  given  their  final 
blow  with  that  decision. 

There  are  four  possible  combina- 
tions of  these  two  salient  ingredients, 
"chance"  and  "consideration,"  in  any 
contest : 

1 — Chance,  with  consideration  required. 

2 — Chance,  free. 

3 — Chance    element    absent    (skill),   with 

consideration  required. 
4 — Chance  absent  (skill),  free. 

The  first  of  these,  in  which  payment 
is  required  for  a  gambling  chance  to 
win  something,  is,  obviously,  the 
simplest  form  of  the  lottery,  and  is  il- 
legal not  only  in  the  mails  but  by  spe- 
cific laws  in  almost  every  state  and 
community  in  the  country. 

The  second,  under  which  chances  in 
the  drawing  are  free,  while  also  pro- 
hibited by  the  postoffice,  is  often  en- 
countered outside  the  mails.  Although 
most  of  the  state  and  local  lottery  laws 
parallel  the  federal  statute,  the  aver- 
age local  and  state  law  administrators 
do  not  look  on  the  matter  as  seriously 
as  do  the  postal  authorities.  The 
LInited-Whelan  Co.  is  not  troubled 
when  it  runs  a  "lucky  number"  con- 
test in  New  York  City  in  which  mer- 
chandise is  awarded  through  drawings 
held  weekly,  since  the  use  of  the  mails 
is  carefully  avoided,  either  for  adver- 
tising or  the  transportation  of  material 
involved  in  the  scheme.  When  the 
William  G.  Seidenbaum  Agency  re- 
cently ran  an  "estimating  contest"  for 
Tavannes  Watches  the  newspaper  ad- 
vertising   was    limited    to    statements 


calling  attention  to  the  "sensational 
announcement"  in  the  local  jewelers' 
windows.  Moreover,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  least  conflict  with  the  law,  every 
bit  of  material  concerning  the  event, 
down  to  the  smallest  show  card,  was 
sent  to  the  dealers  in  the  various  towns 
by  express  instead  of  through  the 
mails.  With  these  precautions  taken 
the  idea  went  off  successfully  with- 
out interference  by  the  authorities. 

TT  will  be  noted,  however,  that  even 
-*-  in  such  localized  cases  the  "lucky 
number  coupons"  and  "estimate 
blanks"  are  offered  free  of  charge. 
That  is,  the  point  is  clearly  made  that 
it  is  not  necesary  to  be  a  patron  of  the 
store  or  to  purchase  anything  in  order 
to  get  the  coupon,  for  that  would  con- 
stitute a  "consideration"  and  make  the 
drawing  or  guessing  contest  a  lottery. 
And  although  the  local  enforcement  of 
the  lottery  laws  may  not  have  the  high 
moral  tone  of  the  postal  administra- 
tion, it  usually  does  stop  at  lottery. 

It  can  be  accepted  as  a  rule  that  the 
postoffice  will  frown  on  any  contest  in 
which  the  awards  are  in  any  way  de- 
pendent on  chance.  Although  the  ad- 
vertiser may  look  yearningly  on  the 
present  wave  of  interest  in  lotteries  and 
similar  gambling  devices,  the  admon- 
ishing hand  is  raised.  Regardless  of 
whether  the  chances  are  free  or  not, 
and  regardless  of  what  certain  local 
interpretations  of  the  law  may  be,  if 
publications  or  direct  mail  are  to  be 
used  for  the  advertising,  or  if  the  mails 
are  to  be  called  on  in  any  other  way, 
such  as  the  turning  in  of  coupons,  skill 
must  be  the  basis  of  the  awards.  Kodak 
may  have  said  "Versucht  Euer  Gliick!" 
(Try  Your  Luck)  in  their  German  con- 
test announcements,  but  in  America 
the  emphasis  was  on  skill  alone. 

While  the  first  two  of  those  four 
possible  combinations  of  "chance"  and 
"consideration"  may  not  be  used,  the 
third,  in  which  skill  is  involved  and 
a  consideration  is  required,  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  postoffice 
under  certain  very  specific  conditions. 
If  past  decisions  on  the  matter  may  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  conclusion,  it 
would  seem  that  if  the  method  by 
which  the  measure  of  skill  is  gaged  is 
an  exact  and  approved  one,  a  consid- 
eration may  be  called  for.  That  is, 
if  the  final  decision  is  not  dependent 
on  personal  judgment  or  other  similar 
variable  factor,  but  is  based  on  some 
such  exact  system  as  the  addition  of 
points,  under  certain  conditions  an 
"entrance  fee"  can  be  legally  (as  well 
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Sef  the  ^ejrigerator  (or  What-Nof) 
in  Yront  of  the  Vrospect ...  Cost  1c. 


Bicycles  and  roller  skates  are  not  going  to 
be  best  sellers  in  1932.  Folks  are  buying  less 
blue  sky — more  blue  goods.  If  it  is  a  refrig- 
erator that  they  hanker  to  purchase,  they 
would  rather  see  that  refrigerator  than  miles 
of  Tahitian  sky.  Real  copy  never  had  a 
better  chance  to  demonstrate  itself. 

Thank  heavens,  artists  are  available  who 
can  instill  salesmanship  into  pictures  as  effec- 
tively as  copy  men  instill  it  in  print. 

In  planning  direct  mail  especially,  why  not 
put  the  refrigerator,  radio  or  what-not  right 
in  front  of  the  prospect  for  2  cents?  At  a 
time  when  some  advertising  appropriations 
are  limited,  the  illustrated  letter  offers  an 
effective  way  of  telling  your  message  with 
words  and  pictures  —  and  telling  it  at  little 
cost. 


It  often  takes  the  place  of  a  more  expensive 
mailing  of  letter  and  elaborate  catalog. 
Remember,  too,  that  the  illustrated  letter 
gets  there  fast,  traveling  under  a  2-cent  stamp 
as  first-class  mail.  That's  worth  considering 
in  these  days  when  people  want  oatmeal 
cooked  in  three  minutes  —  high-speed  auto- 
mobiles— "  tell-at-a-glance  tabloids",  et  al. 

The  illustrated  letter  upon  Two-Text  will 
close  many  a  sale  before  slower-traveling 
pieces  get  under  way.  Consider  carefully  in 
making  your  advertising  plans  if  illustrated 
letters  for  direct  mail  and  "dealer- helps"  may 
not  be  just  the  thing  to  use  in  1932.  Ask  any 
Standard  distributor  for  samples  of  Two-Text. 
Note  the  fine  bond  surface  for  the  letterhead 
(page  1)  and  the  velvety  coated  surface  for 
the  illustrated  side  (pages  2  and  3).  Standard 
Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Richmond, 
Va. 


TWO -TEXT  ILLUSTRATED  LETTER  PAPER 


Bo)id  for  the  Letter  Side 


Coated  for  the  Picture  Side 
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as  logically)  charged  for  an  adver- 
tising contest  (involving  skill,  remem- 
ber), just  as  it  is  for  an  athletic  event. 
However,  it  must  be  made  clear  be- 
yond any  question  that  the  method  of 
judging  is  actually  mechanical  and  in- 
flexible and  that  no  element  of  chance 
is  involved  in  any  phase  of  the  idea. 

WHEN  the  Japan  Crabmeat  Packers 
Association  ran  a  recipe  contest 
recently  the  postofEce  ruled  out  the  line 
in  the  copy  which  said  "Buy  a  can  of 
Japanese  crabmeat  and  send  along  the 
label  with  your  recipe."'  Although  it 
was  argued  that  the  special  system  of 
"points"  which  had  been  established 
for  the  judgment  of  the  competing 
recipes  was  an  exact  one,  the  authori- 
ties decided  otherwise.  Only  after 
long  argument  and  when  the  "buy" 
part  of  the  rules  had  been  eliminated 
did  they  grudgingly  permit  the  con- 
test to  go  on. 

In  this  connection  there  is  the  case 
of  the  Borden  company,  makers  of 
silks,  who  ran  a  dressmaking  contest 
in  which  the  rules  required  that  Bor- 
den fabrics  be  used.  The  contest  was 
authorized  because  the  advertiser  was 
able  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
postal  officials  that  the  basis  of  judg- 
ment was  exact  by  an  established 
standard,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture having  issued  a  short  time  before 
a  circular  in  which  a  system  of  points 
was  indicated  for  the  examination  and 
judging  of  "school,  house  or  street 
dresses." 

When  the  use  of  the  product  is  im- 
portant as  a  part  of  the  contest  re- 
quirements this  difficulty  over  the  "con- 
sideration" may  be  overcome  by  offer- 
ing a  free  sample  of  sufficient  size  to 
permit  participation  without  "payment 
therefor,"  or  by  limiting  the  contest 
to  those  who  had  sufficient  of  the  prod- 
uct before  the  announcement. 

Although  the  big  idea  behind  the 
contest  may  be  the  creation  of  just  this 
necessity  to  purchase  the  advertiser's 
product,  in  order  to  keep  the  copy 
legal  the  terms  and  rules  must  disclaim 
that  purpose.  The  best  that  the  Jap- 
anese Crabmeat  Packers  could  hope 
for  is  that  the  housewife  would  find  it 
advisable  to  buy  a  can  of  Japan  crab- 
meat instead  of  using  some  other  kind 
in  creating  her  recipe  and  seeking  the 
required  label  in  an  ash  can.  Still,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
satisfactory  number  of  the  7500  reci- 
pes sent  in  from  New  York  and  Boston 
were  accompanied  by  labels  off  cans 
purchased  for  the  purpose. 


This  brings  us  down  to  the  last  of 
the  four  possible  combinations:  skill, 
free.  This  can  be  said  to  be  the  form 
of  contest  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment, through  the  agency  of  the  post- 
office  department,  finds  least  objec- 
tionable. Even  here,  however,  certain 
things  must  be  observed.  A  ruling  of 
long  standing  requires  that  when  there 
is  the  slightest  possibility  of  two  or 
more  contestants  tying  for  the  awards, 
duplicate  prizes  must  be  provided  and 
announced.  Sometimes  this  presents  a 
great  risk.  Several  years  ago  a  promi- 
tent  Brooklyn  paper  ran  a  cross-word 
puzzle  contest  in  which  more  than  200 
persons  sent  in  identical  perfect  an- 
swers. This  dilemma  was  cleaned  up 
by  an  obviously  unauthorized  deal 
through  which  the  "winners"  partici- 
pated in  an  elimination  contest  for  the 
money. 

This  duplicate  prize  requirement, 
which  must  be  provided  for  in  title, 
puzzle,  popularity  and  similar  con- 
tests in  which  there  is  a  possibility  of 


duplication  of  winning  results,  hag 
helped  reduce  the  popularity  of  this 
type  of  idea  in  favor  of  contests  in 
which  the  prizes  are  awarded  on  a 
basis  of  personal  opinion  (a  highly 
flexible  thing)  operating  on  such 
things  as  letters  and  essays.  Since  it 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  two  or  more 
contestants  would  be  likely  to  write 
identical  letters,  the  menace  of  the  du- 
plicate award  is  eliminated  in  this  type 
of  scheme. 

But  this  duplicate  award  require- 
ment is  only  one  of  the  tendrils  which 
the  postoffice  department  has  been  able 
to  grow  from  that  obscure  little  para- 
graph in  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions. All  these  rulings  and  interpre- 
tations have  been  made  possible  be- 
cause of  that  very  obscurity  by  which 
one  man's  guess  would  be  as  good  as 
another's  except  that  that  man  hap- 
pens to  be  a  postal  official. 

Which  of  course  gives  him  the  un- 
beatable "edge"  in  any  argument  with 
an  advertising  man. 


Advertising  Awards  Plan 
Submitted  to  A.F.A. 


A  PROPOSAL  by  which  the  Ad- 
vertising Federation  of  Amer- 
ica would  sponsor  a  series  of 
annual  awards  taking  the  place  of  the 
now  discontinued  Harvard  Advertising 
Awards  has  been  submitted  to  Gilbert 
T.  Hodges,  president  of  the  Federa- 
tion, by  0.  C.  Harn,  chairman  of  the 
Advertising  Council  of  Chicago. 

The  awards  proposed  by  Mr.  Harn 
would  be  of  honorary  rather  than  of 
money  value.  The  guiding  purpose 
is  announced  as  "to  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  advertising  and  its  increas- 
ingly proper  use."  The  proposal  sug- 
gests that  the  awards  be  offered  in  all 
important  classifications.  Outdoor, 
direct  mail,  counter  displays  and  radio 
broadcast  are  recommended  for  initial 
consideration.  Space  may  be  grad- 
ually sub-divided  by  media,  as  general, 
class,  industrial,  trade  and  by  direc- 
tion as  manufacturer,  retail,  mail 
order,  institutional,  financial,  juvenile 
and  insurance. 

The  expenses  of  the  awards  plan 
should  be  borne,  the  sponsors  recom- 
mend, by  some  such  device  as  a  mod- 
erate entry  fee  and  by  the  publication 
of  a  year  book  covering  inclusively  the 
results  of  the  contest.     Entrance  fees 


to  proposed  sectional  exhibits,  as  well 
as  a  national  exhibit  and  fees  for  the 
annual  award  banquet,  may  also  be 
sources  of  revenue. 

For  purposes  of  administration,  sug- 
gestion is  made  that  a  national  com- 
mittee on  advertising  awards  be  ap- 
pointed each  year,  immediately  after 
the  annual  Federation  convention  and 
that  the  organization  of  the  competi- 
tion be  in  this  committee's  hands.  It 
is  also  suggested  that  the  national  ex- 
hibit and  awards  be  inaugurated  in 
conjunction  with  the  Century  of  Prog- 
ress Exposition  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
in  1933. 

The  plan  represents  the  group  effort 
of  a  sub-committee  of  the  Chicago 
Council,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  an  arrangement  by  which  or- 
ganized advertising  may  set  up  author- 
itative awards.  Carroll  Dean  Murphy, 
G.  R.  Schaeffer.  W.  Frank  McClure, 
committee  chairman.  Max  A.  Berns, 
Homer  J.  Buckley  and  Frederick  P. 
Seymour,  composed  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hodges  announced  immediately 
after  receipt  of  the  proposed  competi- 
tion plan  that  he  would  call  a  meeting 
of  the  Federation's  directorate  and 
discuss  it  in  detail. 
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The  BIG    MONTHS 

fof    equipment    buying 


Tlie 


Big  Month 

for   launfhing   your   nalfM   vampaitfn 
^- 


■  POAD  building  actively  begins  in  January — as 
™^*'  shown  bv  the  above  chart.  This  is  the  month 
when  business  for  all  contractors  gets  under-way  in 
earnest— when  the  curve  of  contract  awards  and  bids 
asked  starts  climbing.  In  Januarv  and  the  months 
immediately  following  the  plans  for  the  thousands 
of  miles  of  roads  in  the  1932  program  will  be  made 
— and  most  of  the  buying  of  road  building  equip- 
ment will  be  done. 

To  get  your  equipment  before  the  road  builders 
during  these  most  active  buying  months,  launch 
your  sales  campaign  in  the  Annual  Highway  Issue 
o(  Engineering  News-Record,  January  7th. 

Each  year  Engineering  Netcs-Record  editors  devote 
their  first  issue  to  the  problems  of  engineers,  officials 
and  contractors  primarily  interested  in  highways, 
and  of  other  readers  who  watch  highway  practice 
for  ideas  to  apply  to  other  classes  of  construction. 
For  this  issue  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  field  prepare 
special  articles  on  a  major 
theme.  This  year's  theme 
will  be  Road  Construction 
Methods  and  the  problems 
brought  about  by  larger  ex- 
penditures, increased  traffic 
requirements  and  advanced 
standards  in  road  buildin<r. 


HIGHWAY 
XUMBER 
JAXUARY 


Among    the    topics    covered  will  be: 

Problems  in  highway  construction  and  maintenance 
—  a  review  and  forecast.  Highway  location  and  re- 
location—  including  a  discussion  of  by-pass  roads, 
crossings,  curves,  bridges,  culverts,  traffic  safety. 
Highway  grading — excavation  methods,  embank- 
ment, etc.  Highway  surfacing — concrete,  brick  and 
bituminous;  preparation  methods,  mixing  plants, 
laying,  mechanization,  finishing,  haulage.  Review  of 
road  construction  in  1931 — lengths  and  types  of 
roads,  location,  expenditures,  etc. 

Here  will  be  information  of  real,  practical  value  to 
the  men  who  plan  and  build  the  country's  roads! 
Each  copy  of  this  issue  will  be  kept  on  hand  for 
reference — passed  from  reader  to  reader — enjoy  a 
long  and  active  service. 

The  advertising  pages  will  share  this  heightened 
interest. Your  sales  campaign 
launched  here  will  be  a  wel- 
come guide  to  contractors 
and  engineers  in  selecting 
their  products  for  the  big 
jobs  ahead  not  only  in  Jan- 
uary but  during  the  many 
busv  months  to  follow. 


Closing  date  for  the  Highway 
Issue  w  ill  be  December  28th. 


ENGINEERING  NEWS-RECORD 


A-BC- 
McGraw-Hill    Publishing    Company,  Inc. 


A-BP- 

330  West    42nd    Street,    New   York 
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Radio 


for  the  Advertiser 


EDGAR    H.    FELIX 


THE  radio  and  loudspeaker  in- 
stallation at  the  new  Waldorf- 
Astoria  is  the  most  elaborate  so 
far  made  in  a  hotel.  Permanent  loud- 
speaker installations  interconnect  all 
the  public  rooms.  They  can  be  used 
as  individual  public  address  instal- 
lations or  tied  in  with  the  wire  inter- 
communication systems  extending  to 
every  room  of  the  hotel.  Six  program 
channels  are  available,  a  choice  of 
three  radio  programs,  a  channel  for 
events  occurring  within  the  hotel  it- 
s  e  1  f  and  recorded  entertainment 
through  two  reproducer  systems. 
These  six  program  sources  are  dis- 
tributed through  twenty-two  panels  of 
receivers  and  amplifiers  located  on  a 
rack  fifty  feet  long.  The  lines  to  the 
seventeen  public  rooms  and  the  1930 
guest  rooms  terminate  on  this  board. 
Loudspeakers  are  not  permanently  in- 
stalled in  the  guest  rooms;  they  must 
be  requested  from  the  desk.  There  are 
seventy-two  points  in  the  hotel  at 
which  microphones  may  be  connected. 
In  addition  antenna  service  is  pro- 
vided to  the  138  private  suites  in  the 
hotel's  two  towers  for  permanent 
residents  desiring  to  use  their  own 
radio  receivers. 

A  record  of  what  guests  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria request  by  way  of  enter- 
tainment should  make  a  valuable  guide 
of  program  popularity. 

o 

The  latest  quarterly  report  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  reported 
by  5600  dealers  for  the  second  three 
months  of  1931  on  radio  sales,  shows  a 
drop  in  value  of  stocks  on  hand  of 
radio  goods  of  21%  from  $6,575,000  to 
a  little  over  $5,000,000.  Sales  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1930  were  about  $10.- 
600,000.  They  fell  377o  to  $6,600,- 
000  during  the  second  quarter.  Of 
interest  is  the  fact  that  in  the  first  half 
of  1931  these  5600  dealers  sold  43 
television  kits  having  a  gross  value  of 
less  than  $6,500. 


The  American  Radiator  Company 
has  recently  included  the  type  of  an 
appeal  for  listener  expression  with  its 
announcement  which  presages  that  the 
feature  may  be  abandoned.  Undoubt- 
edly this  admirable  and  superior 
broadcasting  feature  appeals  to  a 
deeply  appreciative  but  reticent  group 
of  listeners.  The  standard  attained  is 
a  compliment  both  to  the  sponsor  and 
its  followers.  The  program  is  a  type 
far  from  an  approach  to  the  common 
denominator  of  listener  taste.  It  man- 
ages to  combine  a  classic  and  elevated 
musical  standard  with  an  interesting 
script.  If  the  response  to  the  appeals 
for  listener  reaction  in  any  way  justi- 
fies the  expenditure  for  this  superior 
feature,  we,  at  least,  desire  to  register 
our  approval  and  appreciation. 

o 

Natural  Bridge  Shoes,  formerly  a 
network  account,  is  now  broadcasting 
a  clever  electrical  transcription  pro- 
gram. A  voice  which  skillfully  takes 
off  Evangeline  Adams  gives  a  horo- 
scope based  on  the  shape  of  the  foot. 
The  script  slips  smoothly  into  Natural 
Bridge  advertising. 

o 

The  sales  gag  which  has  been  blend- 
ed with  the  script  in  the  G.  Washington 
Coffee  program  for  some  time  now  has 
been  moved  up  ahead  of  the  Sherlock 
Holmes  drama,  apparently  in  response 
to  listener  objection  to  being  eased 
unexpectedly  into  an  advertisement. 
G.  Washington  is  changing  its  sales 
approach  from  the  convenience  appeal 
to  a  direct  competitive  position  with 
the  standard  coffees.  Incidentally,  the 
idea  of  repeating  the  program  on  two 
successive  evenings  through  two  dif- 
ferent networks  makes  regular  follow- 
ing of  this  feature  much  easier  for  the 
busy  listener. 

o 

Health  Products  Corporation  offers 
an  intensely  dramatic  and  startling 
feature  based  on  DeKruif's  Microbe 
Hunters  in  behalf  of  White's  Cod  Liver 


Concentrate.  We  listen  to  "The  Magic 
Bullet"  program  with  somewhat  mixed 
feelings  and  realize,  upon  reflection, 
that  without  the  highly  exaggerated 
dramatics  of  the  script  there  would 
have  been  no  plot  and  no  program. 
However,  the  risk  of  an  unpleasant  re- 
action in  the  average  listener  some- 
what outweighed  the  commercial  value 
of  this  particular  feature  from  the  ad- 
vertising standpoint.  As  for  its  radio 
showmanship,  the  program  was  dis- 
tinctly impressive  and  startling. 

o 

Every  advertising  medium  is  making 
intensive  efforts  to  maintain  values, 
lo  increase  circulation  and  to  maintain 
reader  interest.  Publications  adver- 
tise in  other  media,  conduct  intensive 
drives  to  increase  their  influence  and, 
in  turn,  their  value  to  the  advertiser. 

Radio  broadcasting  is  the  only 
medium  which  depends  upon  its  users 
and  customers  to  build  up  its  circula- 
tion. Radio  advertisers  are  advised 
to  use  newspaper  space  to  build  up 
followings  for  radio  features.  No  net- 
work or  radio  station  has  ever  under- 
taken a  real  campaign  to  win  circula- 
tion in  competition  with  all  the  claims 
on  the  listener's  time.  Listening  as  a 
habit  is  the  real  commodity  the  broad- 
casting station  sells;  free  publicity  is 
the  only  attempt  made  to  enhance  the 
value  of  that  commodity.  Compare 
the  sales  promotion  efforts  made  by 
motion  picture  companies.  They 
utilize  not  only  the  printed  page;  they 
employ  their  own  medium  with  the 
utmost  skill.  With  consummate  skill, 
the  motion  picture  fan  is  invariably 
subjected  to  a  selling  effort  to  bring 
him  back  to  the  theatre. 

Radio  premieres  come  and  go,  ad- 
vertisers inaugurate  brilliant  pro- 
grams. But  winning  followings  is  left 
to  chance.  What's  on  the  air?  The 
average  listener  is  almost  uninformed. 
A  publicity  release  or  two  constitutes 
the  total  effort  to  sell  the  listener  the 
habitual  use  of  broadcasting.  Isn't 
it  time  for  the  networks  to  do  some 
advertising  in  national  media  to  let  the 
world  know  what  they  are  missing  by 
not  tuning  in  regularly? 

Whenever  a  group  of  radio  critics 
gather,  one  of  them  invariably  points 
to  some  outstanding  deficiency  in  the 
radio  bill  of  fare.  But  a  well  in- 
formed schedule  follower  can  tell  them 
half  a  dozen  features  which  precisely 
fulfill  the  alleged  deficiency.  The 
broadcasting  industry  is  one  of  the 
few  which  does  not  believe  in  adver- 
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"Yes 

the  very 

product 

you  hear  advertised  over 

the  Yankee  Network!" 


It  is  the  Man  behind  the 
counter  who  knows  the  tremen- 
dous pulling  power  of  Yankee 
Network  broadcasting. 

He  knows  how  strongly  ac- 
tual sales  are  influenced  by 
the  Yankee  Network  stamp  of 
approval. 

41  food  products  are  noM 
advertised  over  the  Yankee 
Network. 

41  food  products  are  finding 
an  increased  acceptance  and 
faster  turn  over. 

The  powerful  radio  stimulus 
of  the  Yankee  Network  creates 
new  business  among  both  chain 
stores  and  independent  dealers. 


WNAC 

Boston 

WAAB 

Boston 

WEAN 
WORC 

Worcester 

W  I  cc 

Bri<lt;.-porl 
jNew    Haven 

WDRC 

Jlartfonl 

WLBZ 

Bangor 

WNBH 

New    Bedford 

WPAW 

Pawtuckel 


The  Yankee  Network  has  two 
key  stations  in  Boston  (WNAC 
and  WAAB)  and  SEVEN  local 
stations   in    addition    in    New 

England reaching  more 

than  80%  of  the  retail  buying 
power  within  this  rich,  populous 
territory. 

One  instance  proves  the  power 
of  these  stations.  Marshmaltow 
Flnff,  a  Durkee- Mower  product^ 
is  sold  by  every  important  chain 
store  organization  in  Netv  Eng- 
land. This  product  is  advertised 
exclusively  over  the  Yankee  Net- 
work. No  newspaper  copy  is  used 
except  to  announce  the  program. 


SHEPARD   BROADCASTING   SERVICE,  Inc., 
Business  Office  —  One  Winter  Place 


BOSTON 


New  York  Office  —  Lincoln  Building,  60  East  42ud  Street 
Chicago  Office  —  Wrigley  Building,  400  North  Michigan  Avenue 


YANKEE  NETWORK 
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ADVERTISING  and  BUSINESS 


The  Way 
TO  More  Productive  Selling 

By  Charles  C.  Casey 

Unlike  most  books  on  selling,  it  is  for  experienced  salesmen  instead  of  begin- 
ners. Written  to  help  them  become  master  salesmen,  it  shows  the  best  way 
to  obtain  the  maximum  results  from  a  territory.  It  explains  how  to  arrange 
work  so  that  more  time  may  be  spent  in  selling  and  less  in  traveling,  waiting 
and  prospecting.  How  to  build  a  sales  campaign  around  each  prospect,  the 
unusual  ways  of  handling  various  types  of  prospects  and  efficient  methods  of 
conducting  the  interview  are  clearly  explained  and  illustrated.    Price,  $2.00. 


Typographic  Design  in  Advertising 

By  Laurance  B.  Siegfried 

Since  both  the  advertiser  and  the  printer  must  cooperate  in  producing 
effective  advertising,  this  book  is  of  interest  to  both.  It  is  written  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  printer  by  the  editor  of  The  American  Printer,  who  at  one 
time  also  was  managing  editor  of  Advertising  &  Selling,  as  one  of  the  United 
Typothetae  of  Arnerican  Typographic  Library  series.  An  introduction  to  a 
study  of  such  subjects  as  publication,  direct  mail  and  position  advertising,  it 
also  contains  suggestions  and  references  for  more  advanced  study. 
Price,  $2.25. 


Scientific  Marketing  Management 

By  Percival  White 

The  author  does  two  things  in  this  book.  First,  he  sets  forth  the  principles 
of  modern  scientific  marketing.  Second,  he  describes  a  system  of  marketing 
for  the  guidance  of  individual  companies.  Actual  citations  of  ciu-rent  prac- 
tice are  used  to  visualize  the  application  of  these  principles  and  to  indicate 
the  methods  employed  by  the  most  progressive  companies.    Price,  $4.00. 


Introduction  to  Advertising 

By  Arthur  J.  Brewster  and  Herbert  H.  Palmer 

A  textbook  for  students  beginning  the  study  of  advertising  in  schools  and 
colleges,  and  secondly  for  individuals  outside  of  schools  who  might  wish  to 
study  at  home.  The  authors  have  set  forth  in  non-technical  language  the 
fundamental  principles  of  advertising.  Both  practice  and  theory  have  been 
drawn  upon  in  the  production  of  this  book.  Two  new  chapters  have  been 
added:  Radio  advertising  and  Advertising  as  a  vocation.     Price,  $2.00. 


Books  are  not  sent  on  approval 

Robbins  Publications  Book  Service 

9  East  38th  Street  New  York  City 
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of  1931 
television 
less  than  $6,500.     I-  GIBBONS  Limited,  Canadian  Advertising  Agent: 


8  Points  to  Remember 
About  Your  Copy 

[Continued  from  page  19] 

A  business  man  is  losing  sleep  over 
the  stock  market;  an  Ovaltine  ad  will 
win  him  to  a  trial.  A  new  mother  is 
also  troubled  by  sleeplessness;  the 
same  ad  interests  her,  but  a  paragraph 
stating  that  Ovaltine  is  especially  good 
for  nursing  mothers  closes  the  sale, 
and  without  that  point,  many  sales  may 
be  lost. 

All  major  selling  points  should  be 
told  to  obtain  maximum  sales  effec- 
tiveness. Every  ad  should  satisfy  the 
three  points  of  inquisitiveness — qual- 
ity, service,  price. 

Point  5.   Have  I  Cut  Out  the 
Preface? 

In  an  after-dinner  speech,  people 
will  listen  to  an  orator's  introduction. 
But  not  in  an  advertisement.  A  head- 
line attracts  the  prospect,  he  is  mildly 
interested,  and  that  is  the  moment  to 
get  right  into  the  subject.  Put  a  hur- 
dle in  the  way  of  quick  reading,  and 
it  will  not  be  jumped. 

Prefaces  and  introductions  are  one 
of  the  great  weaknesses  of  copy-writ- 
ers. A  survey  of  265  ads  in  a  weekly 
publication  shows  46  with  prefaces. 
"We  now  propose  to  tell  you  all  about 
it — "  etc.  Too  bad!  Few  prospects 
wade  through. 

Yet  the  remedy  is  simple.  Write  a 
preface  if  it  helps  you  get  started.  But 
don't  forget  to  go  back  and  throw  the 
preface  away. 

Point    6.    Is   My   Sequence    Right? 

Copy  has  one  definite  objective. 
From  the  first  interest  of  picture  and 
headline,  it  aims  to  close  the  sale  or 
secure  action  in  getting  a  sample  or 
information. 

To  reach  this  objective,  sequence  is 
vitally  important.  Though  each  prod- 
uct presents  its  own  problem,  a  good 
sequence  is  as  follows: 

1.  Get  in  the  best  selling  points  first. 

2.  Cover  the  second  best  selling 
points  next. 

3.  Wind  up  with  a  strong  action- 
closer. 

Always  write  a  sub-headline  before 
you  start  the  text  for  the  closer.  Thus, 
the  prospect  reads  until  he  is  practi- 
cally convinced.  Some  particular  sales 
point  has  won  him.  He  may  not  be  in- 
terested in  the  other  sales  points.  His 
tendency  is  to  glance  down  the  text. 
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ADVERTISERS 


Send  for 
this  booklet 
Today! 


It  contains  detailed  plans  of  the  1932 
Cooking  Schools  sponsored  by  West- 
chester County  Publishers,  Inc.,  and 
offers  manufacturers  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  most  of  the  responsive  market 
for  foods  and  household  products  in 
America's  wealthiest  county. 

Manufacturers  who  participate  in  these 
schools  will  find  that  their  products  are 
ably  demonstrated  during  the  course  of 
the  lectures  in  a  way  to  arouse  keen  in- 
terest and  fresh  understanding  on  the  part 
of  responsive  audiences  of  Westchester 
housewives.  In  addition,  there  is  of  course 
the  added  stimulus  to  be  gained  from  tie- 
up  advertising  in  the  eight  dailies  that 
reach  more  than  half  the  families  of 
Westchester. 

The  schools  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mrs.  Jane  Deeter  Rippin,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Homemaking  Service  Bureau 
of  Westchester  County  Publishers.  The 
lecturer,  Miss  Ann  Chester,  has  had  many 


years  of  experience  in  this  type  of  work, 
and  is  a  nationally  known  authority  on 
cooking  and  household  management. 

Send  today  for  this  booklet  describing 
the  1932  Cooking  Schools.  It  may  be 
obtained  either  from  Westchester  County 
Publishers,  Inc.,  or  through  the  nearest 
office  of  Kelly-Smith  Company. 

Westchester  County  Publishers,  Inc. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Ossining  Citizen-Sentinel  .  Mamaroneck  Times  . 
Yonkers  Statesman  .  Tarrytown  News  .  Mount 
Vernon  Argus  •  New  Rochelle  Standard-Star  • 
Port  Chester  Item  .  White  Plains  Press  (Affiliated) 

Nationally  represented  by  KELLY-SMITH 
Company,   Graybar  Building,    New  York,    N.   Y. 

PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  DETROIT  ATLANTA  CHICAGO 


THE  FAMILY  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  NATION'S  RICHEST  COUNTY 
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Mr.  KEIVYON  STEVEXSOIV 

Director  of  Advertising 

ARMSTRONG  CORK  CO. 

".  .  .  the  advertising  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Re- 
corder has  been  carrying  for  many  years  on 
Armstrong's  Cork  Box  Toes  and  Armstrong's 
Cork  Counters  has  been  most  helpful^o  us  in 
promoting  the  sale  of  these  products. 

"The  sound  basis  on  which  this  business  rests 
today  can  be  attributed  to  this  advertising 
coupled,  of  course,  with  our  direct  sales  efforts 
and  backed  by  a  worthy  product.' 


A  worthy  product — aggressive  selling — and  continu- 
ous advertising  concentrated  in  the  outstanding  trade 
publication!  The  success  of  Armstrong  Cork  prod- 
ucts commends  that  formula  to  all  who  seek  leader- 
ship in  the  shoe  and  leather  industry. 

BOOT    ''''»     SHOE 
RECORDER 

A  PUBLICATION  OF  UNITED  BUSINESS  PUBLISHERS,   INC. 
23»  West  Thirty-ZNintli  ^itroot.  New  York 


BOSTON 

ROCHESTER 

PHILADELPHIA 


A.B.C. 
A.B.P. 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
ST.  LOUIS 


AS   LINCOLN  WAS  A  LEADER  OF  MEN 
THE  LINCOLN   PREDOMINATES  IN  THE 
HOTEL  FIELD! 

Where  rates  are  surprisingly  moderate  and  in  tune  with 
mes.       1400    Rooms,    each    with    bath    and    shower. 


NEW  YORK'S  NEW 

HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


Eighth  Ave.,  44th,  45th  Sts. 

ROY  MOULTON,  Manager 


NEW  YORK 


The  sub-headline  before  the  closer, 
Send  for  Booklet!  Sample  Free!  will 
cause  him  to  start  reading  again.  Thus, 
you  build  agreement,  desire,  action. 

Point   7.    Does  It  Sparkle? 

Successful  men  generate  enthusiasm, 
impress  others  with  the  thoroughness 
with  which  they  are  sold  on  their  own 
proposition,  impart  confidence. 

The  best  ads  are  the  same.  Confi- 
dence, enthusiasm  and  sincerity  are 
contagious.  The  reader  quickly  agrees 
with  the  writer.    The  sale  is  soon  made. 

There  is  no  yardstick  for  this  qual- 
ity. A  writer  has  it,  or  not.  If  not, 
the  copy  lacks  life — it  doesn't 
"sparkle." 

One  prominent  writer  refuses  to 
write  copy  for  a  product  he  isn't  sold 
en  himself.  A  good  rule.  Who  wants 
a  wooden  wife? 

Point  8.  Does  It  Meet  the  One-Day 
Test? 

Much  copy  written  in  the  rush  of 
business  lacks  the  skillful,  confident 
touch.  The  same  writer,  working  "in 
the  mood,"  produces  salesmanship  in 
print  that  none  can  duplicate.  How  to 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff? 

The  safest  way  is  by  the  one-day  test. 
Take  your  copy  home.  Next  morning, 
before  breakfast,  read  it  aloud.  If  it 
is  written  "in  the  mood,"  you  won't 
change  a  word.  If  out  of  the  mood, 
you  probably  throw  it  away  and  write 
an  entirely  different  piece. 

Give  all  your  copy  the  one-day  test! 

A.N.A.  Names  Committee 

FOLLOWING  the  discussion  of  advertis- 
ing rates  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers,  held  re- 
cently in  Washington,  D.  C,  it  was  decided 
that  a  "Committee  on  Circulations"  should 
be  appointed. 

Lee  H.  Bristol,  president  of  the  association, 
has  appointed  such  a  committee,  headed  by- 
Paul  B.  West,  National  Carbon  Co.  Other 
members  include  Felix  Lowy,  Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet  Co.;  J.  Seward  Johnson,  Johnson  & 
Johnson;  Ralph  S.  Butler.  General  Foods 
Corp.:  Stuart  Peabody,  The  Borden  Co.; 
R.  F.  Regan,  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co., 
and  W.  E.  Loucks,  California  Packing  Co. 

This  committee  will  acquaint  the  associa- 
tion's membership  with  all  possible  data  on 
newspaper,  magazine  and  business  paper  cir- 
culation. 

Reduces  Color  Rates 

COSMOPOLITAN  has  reduced  its  rates 
for  color  advertising  10  per  cent,  effec- 
tive with  the  February,  1932,  issue.  The 
back  cover,  now  $10,500,  will  be  priced  at 
$9,450,  and  the  four-color  page  rate  of  $8,250 
is  reduced  to  $7,425. 
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Wall  Street,  the  financial  center  oF  the  world,  is  the 
fountain-head  from  which  springs  enterprise  involving 
billions  of  dollars.  It  tells  its  story  through  paper — the 
voice  of  industry. 
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The  MILL    PRICE    LIST  Blstrlhutors  of 
WESTVACO    MILL    BRAND    PAPERS 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  ChdtField  Paper  Corporation 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

222  Second  Avenue,  North 

29  Pryor  Street,  N.  E. 

^^^H 

Augusta,  Me. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co. 

^^ 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co. 
147-151  East  Street 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Bradley-Reese  Company 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Graham  Paper  Company 
222  South  Peters  Street 

308  W.  Pratt  Street 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Graham  Paper  Company 
1726  Avenue  B 

New  York,  N.  y. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
230  Park  Avenue 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.           Graham  Paper  Company 

180  Congress  Street 

106-108  E.  California  Avenue 

Buffalo,  N.  y. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co. 
104-108  Pearl  Street 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Carpenter  Paper  Company 
Ninth  and  Harney  Streets 

Chicago,  III. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
35  East  NX/dcker  Drive 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
Public  Ledger  Building 

Cincinnati,  O. 

The  ChdtField  Paper  Corporation 
3rd,  Plum  and  Pearl  Streets 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods  Co. 
of  Pennsylvania 

Cleveland,  O. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co. 

Second  and  Liberty  Avenues 

116-128St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.W. 

Providence,  R.  1. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co. 

Dallas,  Texas 

Graham  Paper  Company 

266  So.  Water  Street 

1001-1007  Broom  Street 

Richmond,  Va. 

Richmond  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
201  Governor  Street 

Des  Moines,  la. 

Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  iowa 

106-112  Seventh  Street  Viaduct 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co. 

190  Mill  Street 
Graham  Paper  Company 

551  East  Fort  Street 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

El  Paso,  Texas 

Graham  Paper  Company 
201-203  Anthony  Street 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1014-1030  Spruce  Street 

Graham  Paper  Company 

16  East  Fourth  Street 

Houston,  Texas 

Graham  Paper  Company 
2302-2310  Dallas  Avenue 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

Graham  Paper  Company 

130  Graham  Street 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Graham  Paper  Company 
332-336  W.  6th  St.  Traffic  Way 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Ca. 
503  Market  Street 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

11  Nettleton  Avenue    , 

Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co. 
42  Hampden  Street 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company      // 
175-185  Hanover  Street            j 

^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co. 
First  and  H  Streets,  S.  E. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.       Graham  Paper  Company       / /// 

M/ 

^^^%7^  Wichita,  Kan.           Graham  Paper  Company 

607  Washington  Avenue,  South             1 

,v.   M 

400  South  Emporia  Avenue 
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Industrial  Selling 

[Continued  from  page  25] 

line    fields   should    be    definitely    dis- 
couraged. 

Planned  Se/Z/ng,  or  Hilling  Them 
Where  They  Are.  Planned  selling  sim- 
ply means  conservation  of  energy  and 
sales  expense.  It  puts  maximum  sales 
emphasis  on  markets  which  promise 
the  greatest  response  to  that  effort, 
without  neglecting  any  worthwhile 
market.  Instead  of  scattered  fire,  of 
playing  favorites,  of  neglecting  prom- 
ising fields,  it  insures  maximum  re- 
turns at  minimum  costs  in  each  good 
market  in  each  lerritory.  Under  hit-or- 
miss  selling  we  have  been  apt  to  as- 
sume that  such  things  will  take  care  of 
themselves — but  when  you  have  made 
your  sales  audit  you  will  quickly  dis- 
cover that  this  is  not  the  case. 

Planned  selling  is  perfectly  flexible. 
.4  market  that  does  not  respond  as  ex- 
pected can  be  dropped  from  the  first 
line  group  as  readily  as  a  market  that 
becomes  active  can  be  added  to  it.  In 
fact,  first  and  second  line  markets  are 
under  such  constant  observation  that 
the  sales  plan  may  be  said  to  be  under 
a  constant  state  of  revision. 

The  Advertising  Budget  and  the 
Sales  Story.  Planned  selling  irons  out 
many  a  wrinkle  in  the  advertising  bud- 
get. Since  major  lines  of  sales  effort 
are  laid  down,  major  appropriations 
for  specific  markets  are  also  indicated. 
At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  dan- 
ger of  overlooking  markets  which  re- 
quire advertising  and  publicity,  even 
though  they  may  not  be  attractive  at 
the  time  for  direct  sales  effort.  Many 
a  bloated  budget  shrinks  like  a  pricked 
balloon  and  many  a  puny  appropria- 
tion grows  to  sturdy  manhood  when 
subjected  to  the  rays  of  planned  sell- 
ing. 

From  the  sales  audit  and  related 
studies  will  come  new  and  definite  sales 
stories  for  each  market — sales  stories 
of  incalculable  value  to  both  the  sales 
force  and  the  advertising  department. 
1932-1942  will  not  tolerate  much 
wasted  sales  effort.  Planned  selling 
should  keep  waste  effort  at  a  minimum. 
But,  after  all,  habits  are  habits.  How 
will  the  sales  manager  react  to  planned 
selling?  Where  does  the  district  man- 
ager fit  in?  How  will  the  sales  force 
take  it?  These  are  rather  interesting 
questions,  and  they  should  be  answered 
somehow.  The  last  article  of  this  series 
will  make  an  attempt  to  answer  them. 


All  Sentiment  /J side 

Uhem  AKE  / 

Day  time  Readers  / 


^T  How  we  all  love  that  old  familiar  picture  of 

jf  father,  mother  ami  children  around  the  evening 

r  lamp,  eagerly  discussing  your  ad   in  our  news- 

paper ! 

And  it's  still  good — though  times  change.    In 

Providence,  the  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  hase  of 

nearly  every  advertising  campaign. 

It       17^ 

i,     "TTJ — I'  Not  all  housewives  can  steal  an  hour  with  the 

■l  SB^  morning  paper,  after  the  family  has  dispersed. 

Hf^  But  the  fact  is :  they  do  it  if  they  can !    It's  their 

^R   \A  one  little  period  of  solitude  and  quiet.    And 

W-V-|^<\    X,\         mark  this:  women  hereabouts  who  read  the 

T^    if'^i    n        morning  paper  include  a  goodly  proportion 

I         RV     ^/         of  your  best  prospects — the  liberal,  informed 

*         spenders. 

The  Providence  Journal  (morning)  goes  to  ' 
29%  of  the  English-reading  families  in  Provi- 
dence County,  and  26%  throughout  the  Staie. 
Journal  readers  represent  the  greatest  aggre- 
gate of  buying  power  that  can  be  added  to 
Bulletin  coverage,  omitting  duplications,  by 
any  Rhode  Island  daily. 

There's  value  in  duplication,  too,  if  it  means  an 
evening  call  repeated  next  morning  when  stores  are 
open  to  complete  the  sale. 

The  second  largest  market  in  this  pace-setting 
New  England  district  yields  best  returns  to  evening- 
AND-morning  cultivation. 

Journal-Bulletin  Coverage:  (English-reading  families) 

A.  B.  C.  Providence  95.1%  Providence  County  72.2% 

Rhode  Island  67.6% 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL/BULLETIN 


i^^^NewEnglandsSecondLaiyestMarket 
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Liked  A.  B.  C.  Article 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  articles 
in  your  issue  of  November  11  is  a  "knock- 
out." It  is  the  best  explanation  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  I  have  ever  read. 

Here  in  Columbus  we  are  confronted  with 

the  problem  of  educating  local  merchants  to 

the  value  of  A.  B.  C.     May  we  reprint  this 

article  and  use  it  in  a  direct  mail  piece?  .  .  . 

Paul  Ahern  Kelly,  Prom.  Mgr., 

The  Columbus  Citizen, 

Columbus,  0. 

Advertising:  "To  Make 
Known  by  Public  Notice" 

A  letter  to  Dr.  Vizetelly. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  remarkable  piece 
of  work  you  have  accomplished  in  the 
abridged  dictionary  you  have  issued  as  the 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Practical  Dic- 
tionary. 

I  wonder  if  your  staff  has  ever  given  seri- 
ous consideration  to  more  narrowly  defining 
the  term  "advertising"  or  "advertise."  The 
definition  which  you  give  is  "to  make  known 
by  public  notice."  In  the  early  days  of  busi- 
ness in  this  country,  and  of  course  for  cen- 
turies prior,  that  definition  described  the  op- 
eration. Those  New  England  shopkeepers 
would  get  a  shipment  of  merchandise  from 
the  Old  Country  and  make  a  simple  an- 
nouncement through  handbills  or  in  the 
local  paper  that  a  new  shipment  of  merchan- 
dise had  arrived.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
create  a  desire  for  the  merchandise,  suggest 
new  uses,  or  anything  of  the  sort.  It  was 
just  a  case  of  "Here  it  is — if  you  wish  it, 
come  and  buy  it." 

From  that  day  to  this,  oiu:  merchandising 
structure  has  of  course  changed  considerably. 
Advertising  has  been  a  part  of  this  change. 
Today  advertising  is  still  the  process  of  mak- 
ing known  by  public  notice  in  the  case  of 
those  products  where  it  is  used  primarily  as 
a  reminder,  but  that  really  is  its  smallest  use. 
Today  our  major  campaigns  are  awakening 
new  desires,  new  tastes,  and  pointing  out  new 
uses  for  products.  It  is  not  simply  a  process 
of  publication,  it  is  a  process  of  printed  sell- 
ing. 

A  concise  definition  in  general  use  in  the 
advertising  fraternity  and  which  I  believe  is 


Kicks,  slam^,  rebuttals, 
bouquets — all  are   invited. 


truthful  is  "advertising  is  printed  salesman- 
ship." .  .  .  The  current  definition  of  adver- 
tising as  business  utilizes  it  today  really  is 
"advertising  is  the  business  of  creating  a  de- 
sire for,  and  accomplishing  the  sale  of,  mer- 
chandise or  service. 

Don  Thomas,  Exec.  Secy., 
All-Year  Club  of  So.  California, 
Los  Angeles. 

They  Wont  Believe  It, 
Because  It  Is  Bad  Neivs 

The  article  in  your  October  28  issue,  "Why 
Economic  Planning  Would  Not  Work,"  by 
Ralph  Borsodi,  I  believe  should  be  very  care- 
fully read  and  studied  by  every  business  ex- 
ecutive, particularly  those  men  at  the  head 
of  big  businesses  and  in  charge  of  some  of 
our  so-called  "old-line"  industries. 

Mr.  Borsodi's  article  is  extremely  well 
written,  and  contains  a  great  many  things 
which  I  agree  with  him  represent  the  truth, 
but  which  a  large  part  of  business  executives 
will  decline  to  believe,  because  it  constitutes 
bad  news. 

DwicHT  H.  Mahan,  Gen.  Sis.  Mgr., 
Kellogg  Sales  Company, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

"Everybody  Knows  Me" — 
But  Do  They? 

In  connection  with  our  business,  we  have 
what  we  term  a  "Buyers'  Service."  We  have 
two  such  bureaus,  one  in  New  York  and  one 
in  Chicago.  In  each  are  six  girls  at  tele- 
phones who  do  nothing  all  day  but  direct  the 
prospective  purchaser  to  the  willing  seller. 
They  average  together  60,000  telephone  calls 
a  year.  In  addition,  they  receive  literally 
thousands  of  letters  from  all  over  the  globe 
— all  asking  one  question :  "Where  can  I  buy 
this?" 

You  might  suppose  that  the  majority  of 
such  requests  would  be  for  queer  gadgets  and 
rare  commodities,  but  strange  to  state,  these 
requests  are  in  the  minority.  Of  course  we 
do  receive  requests  for  such  strange  things 
as  "the  Chinese  substitute  for  meat" — "pea- 
splitting  machinery"  and  other  oddities  of 
commerce,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
information  is  requested  for  every-day,  na- 
tionally advertised  products. 


In  the  past  three  weeks,  for  example,  we 
have  had  requests  for  the  following: 

Chevrolet  Motor  Cars 

Fleischman's  Yeast 

Maxwell  House  Coffee 

Pepsodent 

Philco  Radio 

Campbell's  Soup 

Frigidaire 

Electrolux 

Remington  Typewriter 

American  Radiators 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulators 

May  Oil  Burners 

Martex  Towels 

Multigraph  Machines 

Blackstone  Cigars 

Plymouth  Cars 

Betty  Wales  Dresses 

Cellophane 

Murphy  Auto  Varnish,  etc. 
Inquiries  for  some  of  these  commodities 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  buyer  must 
be  blind  and  deaf  or  recently  arrived  from 
Mars.  On  closer  investigation,  however,  we 
find  that  a  great  many  of  those  who  call  us 
are  retail  merchants  who  don't  know  where 
they  can  buy  a  supply  of  the  commodity 
asked  for. 

Just  what  the  answer  is,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say.  How  to  go  about  emphasizing  local 
contacts — making  the  name  of  the  jobber 
easier  to  find — telling  both  the  retailer  and 
consumer  where  to  find  what  you  have  to  sell 
— opens  the  door  to  many  apparent  solutions. 
Perhaps  a  more  intensive  newspaper  cam- 
paign would  help.  Local  mailing  campaigns, 
posters,  car  cards — a  great  many  things  sug- 
gest themselves,  and,  of  course,  a  proper  list- 
ing in  the  local  Classified  Telephone  Direc- 
tory will  lead  almost  everyone  to  the  dealer 
who  sells  what  they  want. 

But  what  I  started  out  to  prove  was  not  so 
much  the  solution  to  the  problem  as  to  dem- 
onstrate the  futility  of  the  opinion  "Every- 
body knows  me." 

Karl  Knipe, 

The  Reuben  H.  Donnelly  Corp., 

New  York. 

To  Radio  Editor  Felix: 

Recently  you  gave  a  boost  to  Tony  Wons, 
announcer  for  the  Camel  Quarter  Hour. 
"Natural  and  convincing,"  I  believe  was 
your  characterization  of  his  voice  and  diction. 

Since,  I  have  taken  the  time  to  tune  in  on 
him  to  check  my  personal  opinion  against 
yours.  Furthermore,  I've  asked  several  friends 
to  tell  me  what  they  thought  of  Tony's  stuff. 

I'm  sorry  to  report  that,  to  a  man,  we  voted 
that  Tony's  voice  and  general  announcements 
gave  us  one  big  pain  in  the  neck.  He  appeals 
to  us  about  as  much  as  a  contralto  bed-time 
story  teller.  If  his  quality  of  tone  and  enun- 
ciation aren't  strained  and  affected,  may  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul! 

Tony  seems  to  us  to  be  eternally  on  the 
verge  of  breaking  out  with,  "And  now  my 
children,  gather  near  and  you  shall  hear  of 
the  wonderful  ride  of  Paul  Revere."  Few 
radio  listeners  care  to  have  it  insinuated  that 
they  may  be  babes-in-the-woods. 

Now  you  see  what  you  and  your  column 
have  done  to  us.  You  have  interested  us  suf- 
ficiently to  give  us  the  urge  to  listen  to  some 
of  the  stuff  that's  on  the  air.  More  power  to 
you — is  the  wish  of  a  constant  reader. 

E.  F.  Williams. 
Baltimore. 
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WANTED:  SOMETHING  NEW 


The  advertising  managers  we  know  don't 
work  like  the  vaudeville  emperor  in  the  pic- 
ture. And  yet  every  advertising  manager  to- 
day wants  more  real,  working  originality  in 
his  advertising. 

Some  of  today's  advertising  seems  to  be 
standing  on  its  head  and  waving  its  toes  in 
the  air  to  catch  attention.   But  the  most  orig- 


inal advertising— the  kind  that  works  hardest 
— isn't  like  that.  It  says  something  provoca- 
tive. It  looks  newsy.  It  makes  people  think 
and  want.  It  opens  a  lot  of  grim-mouthed 
pocketbooks.   But  it's  still  "legitimate." 

We're  doing  some  of  this  sort  of  advertising. 
It  is  proving  effective.  We  should  like  to  tell 
you  about  it.    May  we  have  the  opportunity? 


THE  BLACKMAN  COMPANY 

ADVERTISING    •    122  EAST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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STRANDED 

without  a  cent 
in  a  strange  city 


hut  this  FREE 
CREDIT  COIN 

secured  money 
at  once 

Showing  his  United  Credit  Coin 
to  the  cashier  of  the  local  United 
Hotel . . .  the  stranded  stranger  be- 
came a  friend  iimmdiately .  This 
coin  established  the  traveler's 
identity,  and  enabled  him  to  cash 
his  checks.  No  one  who  travels 
should  be  without  this  extra  con- 
venience and  protection. 
Experienced  travelers  say  this  free 
Credit  Coin  saves  from  5  to  20 
minutes,  every  time  they  visit  one 
of  the  25  important  United  Hotel 
cities.  No  one  else  can  use  your 
coin.  Both  its  number  and  your 
signature  are  registered  .  .  .  giving 
you  positive  protection.  It's  easy 
to  carry  this  coin,  as  it  fits  on  any 
key  ring  or  watch  chain. 

...xvon't you  take  advan- 
tage of  this  conveniencej 
free  if  you  mail  coupon 


UNITED  HOTELS  COMPANY 

1418  United  Building,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send    me   complete   details 

and  a  blank  for  your  Credit  Coin. 


UNITED   HOTELS 


Building  the  Want  Ads 

[Continued  from  page  30] 


deed,  a  vexatious  loss.  He  redoubled 
his  exertions,  however,  and  kept  the 
paper  at  the  head  of  the  procession  as 
long  as  he  lived,  dying  in  the  harness. 

One  of  his  strongest  points  was  his 
knowledge  of  the  city  and  of  its  in- 
dustries. He  also  understood  men. 
Some  of  those  he  picked  were  very 
unusual.  Once,  I  recall.  Mack  decided 
to  assail  one  of  the  Herald's  strongest 
classification,  to  wit:  "Dogs  and 
Birds."  When  he  proposed  to  put  a 
man  on  this  classification  exclusively, 
I  had  considerable  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  performance,  thinking 
it  rather  absurd  that  World  readers 
were  much  given  to  pups  and  canaries. 
"Don't  you  believe  it,"  he  said.  "Ours 
is  just  the  crowd;  much  better  than 
the  Herald's."  Following  my  usual 
custom  of  yielding  to  persistence  I 
told  him  to  go  ahead.  He  hired  a 
man  from  New  Haven,  William  H. 
Yale,  descended  from  the  family 
which  produced  that  Elihu: 

"Born  in  America 

European  bred; 

Traveled  in  Africa,  in  Asia 

Wed; 

Much  good  he  did — some  evil" — 
and  whose  money  founded  Yale  Col- 
lege. 

The  dog  and  bird  stores  then  cen- 
tered around  Astor  Place,  where  one 
old  German  set  the  pace.  Mack  learned 
that  where  he  went  the  others  would 
follow.  Yale  concentrated  on  him; 
he  was,  however,  immovable.  "Der 
Heralt  iss  gut  enough  for  me"  was  his 
invariable  rejoinder.  It  happened,  that 
winter,  pneumonia  was  epidemic  in 
New  York.  The  Herald's  death  no- 
tices swamped  a  page.  It  was  supreme 
in  this  dolorous  classification.  The 
number  displayed  gave  Yale  a  great 
thought.  The  World,  it  might  be  said 
printed  but  few  in  spite  of  the  epi 
demic.  Going  into  the  old  man's  store 
armed  with  current  issues  of  both  pa 
pers,  Yale  made  his  usual  presenta 
tion,  to  be  rebuffed  as  always  before 
by  his  satisfaction  with  "der  Heralt 

"Yes,"  said  Yale.  "But  don't  you 
want  to  stay  in  business?" 

"Sure.    Vy  not?" 

"Because,"  replied  the  shrewd  so- 
licitor, "Herald  readers  are  all  dying; 
World   readers   are   all   alive!"  With 


that  he  unfolded  the  papers  and 
showed  five  columns  of  "Deaths"  in 
the  Herald  against  a  scant  half  column 
in  the  World.  "Get  aboard,  Dutchy," 
he  advised  sententiously.  "Dutchy" 
got  on  board  and  the  others  followed. 
(Incidentally  the  World  became  su- 
preme in  "Deaths"  by  taking  en  bloc 
the  list  of  a  bargain  undertaker  in  Ho- 
boken  who  threw  in  a  notice.) 

W.  H.  Wheeler,  who  had  been  a 
bond  salesman  in  Providence,  was 
taken  on  to  sell  advertising  for  the 
World  Almanac.  In  season  he  gradu- 
ated to  the  display  staff  and  made  an 
enviable  record  covering  New  Eng- 
land. He  was  deeply  interested  in 
church  work  and  came  around  one  day 
to  ask  why  the  World  did  not  carry 
any  religious  notices,  the  few  adver- 
tisements under  that  head  being  of 
clairvoyants  and  spiritualists.  I 
laughed  at  the  idea  that  the  World 
could  give  any  results.  He  reminded 
me  that  the  paper  had  begun  its  ca- 
reer as  a  religious  daily  and  argued 
so  strongly  that  I  was  moved  to  ask 
how  he  would  go  at  it.  He  replied 
that  he  knew  of  a  smart  little  woman, 
widow  of  a  New  York  clergyman. 

HE  was  told  to  send  her  in.  The  next 
day  a  trim  little  woman  appeared 
full  of  confidence  that  she  could  ac- 
complish the  task.  I  had  my  doubts, 
but  liking  her  looks  engaged  her,  tell- 
ing her  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  bumps  she  would  un- 
doubtedly receive.  She  went  off  valor- 
ously.  In  four  days  she  was  back.  I 
could  see  that  she  had  been  crying.  "I 
have  called  on  fifteen  of  my  husband's 
closest  friends,"  she  explained,"  and 
they  all  said  the  same  thing:  'We 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  give  you  our 
little  announcements,  my  dear  lady,  if 
you  would  come  to  us  from  some  nice 
paper  like  the  Tribune  or  the  Evening 
Post.  But  the  World — really  you  will 
have  to  excuse  me.' 

"And  so,"  she  said  with  a  little  sob, 
"I've  got  to  give  it  up.  And  I  did 
need  the  money  so  much." 

"Nonsense,"  I  replied.  "Go  back 
and  ask  every  one  of  them  this  ques- 
tion: 'Do  you  come  to  bring  the  right- 
eous or  sinners  to  repentance?  Be- 
cause if  it's  sinners   you're   after   we 
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have  the  finest  crop  in  the  universe!'  " 
Bravely  she  returned  to  the  task, 
which  was  to  maive  the  World  supreme 
in  religious  notices  as  long  as  she 
chose  to  remain  with  the  paper.  Her 
name  is  Mary  S.  Spencer. 

ONE  of  Mack's  greatest  triumphs 
was  securing  the  lead  in  the  sum- 
mer resort  business.  I  had  my  eye  on 
this  and  it  took  some  time  to  interest 
him.  It  was,  of  course,  out  of  town 
where  he  was  unfamiliar  with  the 
ground.  I  selected  the  Catskills  as  a 
point  of  attack  and  sent  him  up  to 
Greene  and  Ulster  counties  to  recon- 
noiter.  Outside  of  the  big  Catskill 
Mountain  House  which  would  not  look 
at  the  VForld,  and  a  few  of  better  class, 
he  found  nothing  but  what  he  called 
"cheap"  boarding  houses.  "The  very 
thing,"  I  said,  and  set  him  to  work.  The 
big  Jewish  influx  was  on  and  the  new- 
comers were  all  reading  the  help 
wants.  I  thought  they  would  take  to 
the  boarding  houses,  but  it  was  hard  to 
interest  the  landlords.  Finally  he  found 
one  farmer  who  had  a  big  shack  of  a 
house  and  took  "city  boarders"  at  one 
dollar  per  day.  The  World  packed 
the  place.  Thomas  Y.  Crafts,  our  ad- 
vertising manager,  was  very  scornful 
of  this  performance.  He  could  only 
see  the  absence  of  the  expensive  Moun- 
tain House.  My  reply  was  that  houses 
of  a  better  grade  would  see  the  crowds 
at  the  dollar  house  and  might  be 
tempted  to  try  us;  besides  it  did  not 
follow  that  the  farmer's  customers 
would  always  be  on  a  dollar  basis  as 
to  income.  It  worked  out  precisely 
that  way  and  in  due  time  the  Moun- 
tain House  was  giving  the  World  its 
display. 

Further  examples  of  effort  and  suc- 
cess might  be  given  ad  infinitum.  When 
the  Herald  was  fined  $25,000  for  send- 
ing improper  matter  through  the  mails 
in  the  form  of  the  "Personal"  col- 
umn, one  of  its  best  features,  Mr.  Pul- 
itzer asked  me  if  the  Herald  would  not 
suijer  from  the  odium  thus  fastened 
upon  it.  I  replied  that  it  would  lose 
readers  because  it  had  ceased  to  print 
them.  He  was  shocked  at  this  unex- 
pectedly immoral  observation  on  my 
part. 

Recently  the  New  York  Times  has 
located  a  "Business  Notice"  classifica- 
tion at  a  dollar  a  line  at  the  bottom  of 
the  first  page  of  its  second  news  sec- 
tion. This,  of  course,  lacks  the  spice 
of  the  Herald's  "Personals"  but  prom- 
ises nevertheless,  I  think,  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Suburban  Worcester 
Is  Also  Able  To  Buy 

Consider  North  Brookfield : 

"Because  of  the  extreme  prosperity  of  the  town  and  its 
large  industrial  growth,  a  famine  of  housing  facilities  has 
developed  which  compel.s  a  large  proportion  of  the  indus- 
trial workers  to  make  their  homes  in  neighboring  towns. 
The  two  outstanding  industries,  the  H.  H.  Brown  Shoe 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  Quabaug  Rubber  Company,  are  working 
at  capacity,  a  condition  which  has  prevailed  for  months." 
— From  a  November,  1931,  report  of  the  Worcester 
Bank  &  Trust  Company  and  the  Worcester.  County 
National  Bank. 

Or  take  the  case  of  Milf ord : 

Early  in  November,  the  Haskell  &  Sons  quarries  received 
a  huge  order  for  Milford's  famous  pink  granite  for  the 
new  Bronx  County  courthouse  in  New  York  City.  This 
one  order  promises  steady  employment  for  a  hundred  men 
for  at  least  eight  months.  It  follows  an  order  of  similar 
size,  received  last  spring,  for  the  new  Roosevelt  Memorial 
in  Central  Park,  New  York. 

Besides  Worcester,  the  Worcester  Market  includes  within  an 
average  18  mile  radius  51  towns  and  cities  with  a  population 
of  237,976.  This  great  suburban  market  is  in  the  heart  of  indus- 
trial New  England;  its  wide  diversity  of  industries — from  tex- 
tiles to  apples — assures  a  buying  power  that  is  steady  and  a 
prosperity  as  fundamentally  solid  as  Milford  pink  granite. 
This  is  the  natural  trading  territory  of  Worcester,  served  by 
Worcester  merchants  and  covered  by  the  Worcester  Telegram 
and  The  Evening  Gazette,  dominant  advertising  medium  of 
the  entire  Worcester  Market,  city  and  suburban. 

Cultivate  this  rich,  stable  market  through  advertising  in 
the  Telegram-Gazette,  read  by  90%  of  all  newspaper 
buyers  in  Worcester  and  the  average  18-mile  suburban 
trading  area. 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Detroit  Philadelphia  San    Francisco 


Wanted:  A  Job! 

Advertising  man,  for  the  past 
12  years  with  nationally  known 
industrial  manufacturer,  four 
years  in  charge  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion,  desires 
connection.  Thirty-one  years 
old,  married,  excellent  refer- 
ences. Moderate  salary.  Box 
121,  Advertising  &  Selling, 
9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 
City. 


'That  Fellow   Bolt' 


3ott  yldvertising  ylgency 

^        DeDt.  F-1    Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


IT  WILL  PROFIT  YOU  lo  be 

represented  in  the  Market  Place 


MARKET  PLACE 
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BOOKS 

ADVERTISING  and  BUSINESS 


Marketing  Research  Technique 

By  Percival  White 

This  book  serves  as  a  manual  for  field  workers  on  methods  of  marketing 
research.  It  will  be  of  reference  value  for  advertising  agencies,  marketing 
consultants  and  all  those  conducting  commercial  investigations  in  the  field. 
Numerous  illustrations  of  forms  and  data  drawn  from  the  research  experi- 
ence of  the  author  and  other  valuable  data  from  reliable  sources  are  included. 
Price  $4.00. 


The  Psychology  of  Advertising 

By  Walter  Dill  Scott 

This  work  on  advertising  psychology  and  its  practical  application  has  been 
completely  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  D.  T.  Howard,  professor  of 
Psychology  and  director  of  Personnel  at  Northwestern  University.  Four 
new  chapters  have  been  added,  developing  new  facts  and  ideas  resulting 
from  the  last  ten  years  of  study  and  research  in  the  field.  New  data  and 
findings  on  the  methods  of  testing  advertising  in  advance  of  publication 
and  of  checking  the  results  of  advertisements  once  they  are  used  have  been 
added.    Price  $3.50. 


Books  are  not  sent  on  approval 

ROBBINS   PUBLICATIONS    BOOK   SERVICB 

9  East  38th  Street  New  York  Gty 


Located  Midway  Between  Grand  Central 
and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Terminals 

Typical   suites   consist   of  two   and  three   spacious 
rooms,  foyer,  serving  pantry,  with   electric  refrig- 
eration,   ample    closets    and    bath    adjoining    each 
chamber. 

Within  easy  walking  distance  of  all  shops,  leading 

clubs,  theatres  and  still  in  the  heart  of  the  exclusive 

Murray  Hill  Section. 

Suites  Available  on  Monthly  or  Yearly  Basis 
Furnished  or  Unfurnished 

M.  B.   MOORE,  Resident   Manager 
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Local  Advertising 
for  Local  Weather 

[Continued  from  page  27] 

vertisement  in  the  summer  season's 
campaign. 

Chicago  Mail  Order  Company, 
fourth  largest  mail  order  house  in 
America,  learned  from  its  records  that 
sales  volume  of  wearing  apparel  and 
other  seasonal  merchandise  was  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  temperature  in 
each  territory.  Doing  its  business  ex- 
clusively by  mail,  the  company  had  no 
way  to  get  weather  reports  from  sales- 
men or  local  representatives. 

So  it  uses  the  Weather  Bureau  re- 
ports. A  state's  average  temperature 
for  a  week  is  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  customers  in  that  state,  then  an 
average  or  "normal"  index  or  tempera- 
ture figure  for  the  country  is  devel- 
oped. Upon  adding  the  totals  for  all 
states  and  dividing  by  the  number  of 
customers  the  company  actually  had 
during  that  week,  it  finds  what  is  called 
its  "customer  temperature." 

This  "temperature"  index  has  aver- 
aged 8.3  higher  than  normal  since  the 
spring  of  1930,  which  is  considered  the 
reason  apparel  business  has  been  cor- 
respondingly poor.  In  extremely  hot 
spring  and  summer  weather,  sales  are 
as  adversely  affected  as  during  a  warm 
fall  and  mild  winter.  The  higher  the 
customers'  temperature  index  goes,  the 
lower  are  the  chances  for  normal  sales. 
During  early  fall  of  1929,  low  tem- 
peratures in  many  states,  reflected  in 
the  "customers'  temperature  index,"  re- 
sulted in  heavy  sales  of  winter  gar- 
ments. The  company  now  furnishes  a 
bulletin  with  its  temperature  index  to 
all  its  buyers,  so  as  to  synchronize  its 
purchases  more  closely  with  sales. 

The  advertising  of  Mentholatum,  a 
cold  remedy,  is  also  governed  by  what 
the  Weather  Man  has  to  say.  Research 
led  this  advertiser  to  believe  that  most 
colds  are  contracted  about  two  weeks 
after  the  first  frost  is  noticed.  By  fol- 
lowing the  frost  chart  of  the  United 
States,  the  advertising  dates  are  se- 
cured. 

Other  products  whose  sale  is  some- 
what governed  by  temperature  changes 
include  remedies  for  foot  ailments, 
asthma  and  hay  fever  remedies.  The 
majority  of  foot  troubles  occur  when 
hot  weather  sets  in.  The  hay  fever  sea- 
son is  limited,  and  the  manufacturers 
of  remedies  release  their  advertising 
accordingly. 
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Making  Coal  Advertisable 


What  is  this  marvelous 
new  *^blue  COaF  plan 


COAL  has  become  a  trade-marked 
commodity.  Blue  Coal,  the  an- 
thracite distributed  by  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal 
Company,  New  York,  is  now  being 
extensively  advertised  throughout  the 
northeastern  states  and  the  southern 
portion  of  Canada. 

Colored  spots  have  been  woven  into 
sash  cord  to  facilitate  consumer  ac- 
ceptance. Gasoline  has  been  colored 
as  a  means  of  brand  identification.  As 
cheap  a  staple  as  salt  has  been  pack- 
aged, trade-marked  and  made  adver- 
tisable. But  coal  can't  be  packaged. 
The  poorest  grade  of  anthracite  can 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  finest 
quality  by  the  average  consumer.  Coal 
has  been  coal  and  sold  only  as  coal 
until   the   introduction  of   Blue   Coal. 

Eliot  Farley,  president  of  the  D., 
L.  &  W.  Coal  Company,  is  credited 
with  the  idea  of  coloring  coal  to  make 
it  a  trade-marked  commodity.  He 
realized  that  his  company  was  dis- 
tributing a  very  good  grade  of  anthra- 
cite. Competition  with  gas,  oil,  coke, 
but  especially  from  other  coal  com- 
panies, demanded  that  he  set  his  coal 
apart,  in  some  manner,  as  superior 
and  create  an  identity  for  it. 

Investigation  showed  that  coal  could 
be  readily  and  harmlessly  colored. 
Blue  was  selected  because  of  its  at- 
tractive color  qualities  and  also  on 
account  of  the  pleasant-sounding 
name,   Blue   Coal.      The   dye  used   is 


harmless,  non-poisonous,  and  does  nui 
interfere  with  the  burning  qualities  of 
the  anthracite.  It  is  applied  as  the 
coal  is  loaded  into  railroad  cars  at 
the  mines.  Once  blued,  all  that  re- 
mains is   to   tell  the  world  about   it. 

"Blue  coal."  The  ad  reader  stops, 
looks  again,  smiles.  Will  it  register 
with  him?  Is  his  mind  so  conditioned 
to  the  standardized  quality  of  trade- 
marked  goods  that  he  will  duly  appre- 
ciate the  extension  of  this  standardiza- 
tion to  a  new  field,  such  as  coal?  Or 
will  coal  still  be  coal  to  him,  blue  or 
black? 

Mr.  Farley  believes  the  experiment 
is  worth  trying  and  in  no  half-hearted 
manner,  if  we  judge  from  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  blue  coal  campaign, 
to  both  consumer  and  dealer. 

How  Grocers  May  Fill  Orders 
More  Efficiently 

EVERY  retail  grocer  should  have  a  special 
out-of-the-way  space  in  the  rear  of  his 
store,  or  in  an  adjoining  room,  for  the  as- 
sembling of  outgoing  orders,  says  the  Dept.  of 
Commerce. 

In  some  stores  the  cost  of  order-filling  is 
found  to  run  as  high  as  five  cents  in  each 
dollar  of  net  sales.  It  is  suggested  that  a 
skeleton  stock  of  the  store's  entire  unre- 
frigerated  commodity  line  be  set  up  in  a 
place  where  order-filling  will  not  conflict 
with  store  sales. 

In  the  booklet,  "Costs,  Markets  and  Meth- 
ods in  Grocery  Retailing"  (Government 
Printing  Office,  20c),  a  diagram  of  a  store 
is  shown  with  such  an  order-filling  space. 


A  CAVE  FULL  OF 

TEDDY  BEARS 

IN  THE  HEART  OF 
NEW  YORKl 

OU  might  think  it  perfectly  possible 
to  run  a  New  York  hotel  without  a 
Teddy  Bear  Cave.  And  you  might 
be  right.  But  it  wouldn't  be  our  kind  of  hos- 
telry! We  just  hate  to  see  unhappy  little  tots 
being  hustled  around  the  city  by  their  grown- 
ups. You  ought  to  take  a  peek  at  our  little 
visitors  playing  and  laughing  away  the  hours 
on  our  sunny  top  floor,  tenderly  watched 
over  by  our  Play  Lady  while  their  mothers 
are  out  shopping.  We  even  serve  them  their 
litde  meals,  with  special  children's  food,  up 
in  our  nursery !  Next  time  you're  in  town,  do 
drop  in  and  see  for  yourself,  won't  you  ? 

Our  tariff  is  thrifty— 
il  starts  at  $4.50! 


The    ROOSEVELT 


Madison  Avenue  at  45thStreet,  NewYork 
Edward  Clinton  Fogg— ilfanaging  Director 
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PUBLICITY 

Whenever  publicity  for 
your  clients  presents  an 
innmediate  problem  in 
your  agency,  and  you 
want  the  aid  of  a  spe- 
cialist, get  In  touch  with 

FRED  BAER 

AND  ASSOCIATES 

A  Publicity  Service  for 
Agencies  and  their  Clients 
W  i  c  k  e  r  s  h  a  m  2-8996 
17  East  49th  St.,  New  York 


IT'S    AS    NEW 
ait/u\l\l   MINUTE 
ON  YOUR    CLOCK 

Th.it  headline  is 
a  true  descrip- 
tion of  the  lien' 
Compact  Binder 
CardCase.  Ifyou 
personally,  or  any  ot  your 
or  salesmen,  have  often  wondered  why 
Card  Cases  let  cards  work  loose,  flop 
around,  become  disarranged  and  dirty 
—write  today  for  complete  description 
and  prices  on  Compact.  Here  is  a  beau- 
tifully materialed  Case  containing  ab- 
solutely new  ideas  of  compactness.  In 
Compact,  Cards  cannot  work  loose- 
tissues  remain  straight  and  even— Cards 
are  always  cle.in.  With  its  description 
we  will  also  send  you  sample  tab  of 
WigginsGenuineEngraved  Cards,  the 
quality  and  price  of  which  you  will 
find  hard  to  duplicate. 

IJje  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS 

(Company 

Established  1857 
FULLERTON  AVE.   •   CHICAGO 
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AN  the  land  of  warm  sunshine,  tempered  by 
Tampa  Bay's  health-giving,  refreshing  breezes 
.  .  .  the  Vinoy  Park  .  .  .  the  largest  fireproof 
hotel  on  Florida's  enchanting  West  Coast  .  .  . 
complete  in  every  particular  .  .  .  sun-bathing  .  .  . 
all  outdoor  and  indoor  recreational  features  .  .  . 
table  and  service  the  best  .  .  .  every  comfort 
anticipated  .  .  .  and  all  to  be  enjoyed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  genuine  hospitality  and  cordiality. 

375  Rooms  All  With  Bath. 
Considerate  At  All  Times.      Booklet. 


hi, 


CLEMENT  KENNEDY,  Managing  Director 

■  Resort:   Netr  Ocean  House,   Swampscott,  Massuchu 


Recently  Published 

Books  reviewed  in  this  column  may 
be  purchased  through  Bobbins  Pub- 
lications Book  Service,  9  E.  38th 
Street,  New  York.  Books  for  free 
distribution  must  be  secured  direct 
from  the  publishers. 

The  Swope  Plan,  by  Gerard  Swope,  Presi- 
dent, General  Electric  Co.   Book  edited  by 
J.  George  Frederick,  Business  Bourse,  New 
York.    225  pages.    $3.50. 
For  those  interested  in  The  Swope  Plan, 
this  book  provides  detailed  information.   The 
Plan  is  presented,  together  with  criticism  of 
it ;  the  opinion  of  a  trade  association  head  is 
expressed   and   information    given   regarding 
putting  the  plan  in  action.    The  five  day  week 
is  reviewed,  as  is  the  subject  of  reasonable 
government  regulation  of  business. 

Successful  Living  in  This  M.\chine  Ace, 
by  Edward  A.  Filene  in  collaboration  ivith 
Charles  W.  Wood,  Simon  and  Schuster,  New 
York.  275  pages.  $2.50. 
An  analysis  of  machine  civilization  and  a 
practical   plan   for   personal   and   social   ad- 
justments to  it.     The  author  expresses  his 
views  on  the  relation  of  mass  production  to 
politics,  religion,  medicine,  leisure  and  thrift. 

Understanding    Advertising,    by    Raymond 
Hawley  and  James  Barton  Zabin.     Gregg 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York.   150  pages. 
An   elementary    advertising   textbook,   de- 
signed for  those  whose  knowledge  of  adver- 
tising is  strictly  limited.     Information  given 
in  textbook  manner  with  questions  and  exer- 
cises for  each  chapter.     Illustrations  include 
many  color  pages. 

Fashions  in  American  Typography,  by  Ed- 
mund G.  Gress.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 
200  pages.  $5.00. 

Typographic  developments  of  the  impor- 
tant periods  of  American  history,  from  1780 
to  1930,  are  shown  in  text  and  illustration. 
The  influence  of  the  present  period  is  blended 
with  characteristic  types  of  each  of  the  earlier 
styles,  in  order  to  give  a  contemporary  note  to 
their  treatment  and  stylization.  Modern 
trends  in  typography  are  fully  covered. 

How    Manufacturers    of   Grocery    Prod- 
ucts   Use    Their    Salesmen,    by    Policy- 
holders Service  Bureau,  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  Neiv  York. 
A  report  of  how  three  groups  of  manufac- 
turers— those  selling   in   a   limited   territory, 
those   selling  a   line   of   products   nationally, 
and   those  selling   one   product   nationally — 
use  their  salesmen  in  carrying  out  their  sales 
programs. 

Making  Your  Sales  Letters  Pay,  by  N.  R. 

Wood,  Roger  Wood  Industries.  Inc.,  La- 
fayette, Ind.  Price,  $1. 

Some  Dos  and  Don'ts  for  practical  sales 
letters. 

Editor  and  Publisher  Market  Guide — 
1932,  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  New  York. 
A  survey  of  trading  conditions  in  more 
than  1400  cities  and  towns.  Basic  informa- 
tion given  regarding  buying  ability  of  impor- 
tant communities.  Regional  characteristics 
are  classified  according  to  states.  U.  S.  Cen- 
sus of  Distribution  data  and  1930  population 
figures  are  used. 


Posters 
that  stand 
out — 
and  how! 


DOMINANCE  to  the  n'th  degree!  Tremendous 
size  —  commanding  position  —  attractive 
color.  The  24  sheet  poster  presents  your  message 
in  a  form  that  cannot  possibly  be  overlooked. 

CONSIDER  how  important  it  is  that  your  poster 
create  a  favorable  impression.  How  necessary  that 
the  full  resources  of  the  lithographing  art  be  avail- 
able to  insure  harmony  of  color  and  permanent 
satisfaction. 

NOT  a  job  for  the  inexperienced,  that  one!  If  you 
agree  with  us,  write  or  wire  for  an  ERIE  repre- 
sentative. 


LITHOGRAPHING  «:  PRINTING  CO 
-^  -^  Erie,Penna.  -^  -^ 

POSTERS  ^  *  *  -  *  -  -  CUTOUTS 
WINDOW  and  DEALER  DISPLAYS 
LITHOGRAPHED  COLOR  ADVERTISING 


LITHO.  IN  U  S. 


o^ai6 /^i^Aofe.  cA/mr^/ty 


GiDc  unto  those 


Scent  of  holly  in  the  air  ....  a  gay  tree  brimming  with 
holiday  blessings  ....  perfume  from  the  kitchen  where 
a  generous  Christmas  dinner  is  being  readied  by  you  and 
yours  ....  and  a  mother,  her  happy,  healthy  children  in 
her  arms,  looking  out  upon  the  serene  night,  in  which 
celestial  candles  gleam  and  glitter.  Home  ....  sanctuary 
....  gifts ....  food  ....  protection. 

During  good  times  or  bad,  the  average  American 
home  manages  to  approach  the  Yuletide  season  with  joy- 
ous anticipation.  And  the  sympathetic  urge  to  help 
those  who  are  less  fortunate,  is,  always,  a  national  char> 
acteristic. 

But  today  . . .  .the  need  for  "having  a  heart"  is  more 
tragic,  more  urgent,  more  terrifyingly  necessary,  than 
ever  in  the  world's  history.  American  children  and  chil- 
dren of  many  nations,  are  STARVING.  As  the  facU 
accumulate,  this  situation  might  well  cause  us  to  shudder 
with  horror  ....  "Starving  Children"  ....  not  a  pleas- 
ant thought! 


What  a  beautiful  thing  it  will 
be  for  VOU,  this  Yuletide,  to 
give,  if  but  modestly,  to  these 
tiny  sufferers  to  whom  even  a 
crust  of  dry  bread  will  come  as 
a  blessing.  "GOLDEN  RULE 
WEEK"  is  a  constructive  op- 
portunity in  this  direction. 
The  long  arm  of  its  vast  char- 
ity reaches  out  and  finds  these 
hungry  youngsters  ....  feeds 
them.  Yon  will  do  YOUR 
share,  we  know. 


.  j..,.jr.-.-j.v  j-,v  j.-.r-JI\  -  ■ 

W                     Board  of 

Trustees 

; 

Geo»oeA    Ball 

William  A   Prenderoast 

Clifford  W    Barnes 

Flemino  H,  Revell 

S    ParkesCadmax 

Leland  Rex  Robinson 

Robert  J   Caldwell 

Oliver  J   Saf.ds 

Albert  Shaw 

James  S.CosHMAN 

Georoe  E  Silloway 

Josrp„osDan,e,^ 

Mrs-  Robert  E.  Speer 

Jo„-<  H    FlNLEV 

Chris  Spencer 

Jo„N  B.  Glesn 

Charles  Stillman 

Charles  SMcFARLAND 

Wm  Ox  lev  Thompson 

B         Walter  H  Mallorv 

Charles  H.  Tuttlb 

1         Franc,  J.  McConnell 

Felix  M   Warburg 

i          Hill  Montaooe 

James  E  West 

1        JohnRMott 

Charles  L.  WnrrE 

M          Mrs   Edoerton  Parsons 

Ci.RTisD   Wilbur 

Ml        Daniel  A   Pol.no 

Mart  E   Woolev                   J( 

Golden  Rule  Week 


DECEMBER 
13-20 


The  donor  may  designate  bis  gift  for 
any  philanthropy  in  which  he  is  espe- 
cially interested  and  one  hundred 
cents  of  every  dollar  will  go  as  desig- 
nated— none  for  expenses. 
Undesignated  gifts  will  be  allocated  by 
the  Surrey  Committee  after  careful 
investigation  to  nieel  the  most 
arule  nee<ls  through  the  most  efficient 
agencies. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  FOUNDATION 

Lincoln  Building,  60  E.  42  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  on  my  pari,  kindly  send 

me  your  booklet.  "The  Golden  Rule,  A.  D. 

1931,'^  giving  information  and  suggestions 

concerning  Golden  Rule  Week. 

NAME 


DECEMBER 
13-20 
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ADVERTISING    &    SELLING 


HICAOO 


In  the  Chicago 
territory  —  start 
your  new 
campaign  with 
a  stimulating 
sales  meeting! 

Get  the  salesmen  together — 
where,  without  interruption  or 
outside  distraction,  you  can 
give  them  the  whole  story  of 
the  new  sales  drive  and  adver- 
tising campaign.  Start  them 
with  plenty  of  enthusiasm  and 
confidence.  Bring  them  all  to- 
gether at  Hotel  Knickerbocker, 
Chicago. 

We're  justly  proud  of  the  many 
outstanding  national  advertisers 
who  have  made  this  progres- 
sive, modern  hotel  headquar- 
ters for  such  conferences.  Ideal 
facilities — up-to-the-minute  ac- 
commodations. We'll  be  glad 
to  answer  your  inquiry  in  detail. 


HOTEL 
KNICKERBOCKER 

CHICAGO 

Walton   PI.   at   Michigan 
Adjoining    Palmolive   Building 

ALLAN    G.   HURST,    Manager 
(formerly  with    Hotel  Ajtor.   Now  York) 


Condemn  Paid 
Testimonials 

[Continued  from  jmgr  231 

selves  but  in  connection  with  ihc  ex- 
pert opinions,  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  statements  are  part  of 
a  widespread,  unified  advertising  cam- 
paign, concentrated  into  a  small  space 
of  lime  and  comprising  a  great  mass 
of  material.  While  this  is  permissible 
for  the  extolling  of  one's  own  products, 
it  is  not  permissible  to  promote  one's 
own  salesmanship  by  running  down  the 
products  of  one's  competitors. 

Thus  the  individual  statements  men- 
tioned under  titles  1  and  2,  a.  b  and  c 
of  the  text  of  the  judgment  of  thi^ 
Landgericht  are,  without  question,  to 
be  objet'ted  to.  Here  it  is  stated  that 
"ordinary"  soaps  irritate  the  skin  and 
that  they  contain  "too  much  alkali  and 
caustic  soda — one  as  harmful  as  the 
other."  Defendant's  interpretation 
that  "ordinary"  soap  must  necessarily 
be  understood  as  meaning  an  inferior 
soap  is  not  correct.  The  expression 
will  be  understood  as  referring  to  the 
soaps  commonly  sold,  i.  e.  the  usual 
soaps,  not  to  poor  soaps  which  do,  in 
fact,  generally  irritate  the  skin  because 
they  contain  too  much  soda.  It  is  not 
right,  however,  to  say  that  all  these 
competitive  products  irritate  the  skin, 
that  they  contain  too  much  alkali  and 
soda,  and  that  to  such  a  degree  people 
should  be  warned  against  using  them. 

"PURTHERMORE  it  is  not  permis- 
•*-  sible  to  state  that  a  "real"  soap 
must  contain  the  pure  cosmetic  natural 
oils  of  the  palm  and  the  olive.  Defend- 
ant cannot  seriously  mean  to  assert  that 
its  organization  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover "real"  soap  and  that  there  are  no 
real  soaps  which  do  not  contain  palm 
oil  and  olive  oil.  But  by  having  this 
assertion  made  by  seemingly  unbiased 
experts,  Defendant  appears  to  take 
refuge  in  a  pertinent  allegation, 
founded  on  fact,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  implies  an  inadmissible  dispar- 
agement of  those  soaps  which  are  not* 
"real,"  i.  e.  the  products  of  all  soap 
makers  who  do  not  use  ])alin  oil  and 
olive  oil  but  possibly  onh  animal  fats. 
The  phrase  occurs  under  the  heading: 
"Irritation  of  the  skin  results  from 
using  the  wrong  soap."  Thus  the  wrong 
soap,  which  irritates  the  skin,  is  con- 
trasted with  "real"  soap  made  of  palm 
oil  and  olive  oil,  of  which  the  state- 
ment   is    made    in    other   testimonial 


It 

costs 

LESS 

today 


This  Is  an  undeniable  fact. 
Today  you  can  sell  the  fastest 
growing  market  In  the  country 
through  Its  largest  six-day  ad- 
vertising medlunn  at  less  cost 
than  a  year  ago — or  two  years 
ago — or  even  ten  years  ago. 
The  cost  of  selling  the  great, 
growing  NEWARK  market  Is 
less  today  than  at  any  time 
during  the  past  ten  years. 
Today  the  minlmilllne  rate  In 
the  Newark  Evening  News,  the 
one  newspaper  necessary  to 
effectively  cover  this  market. 
Is  only  $1.71— 39c  less  than  In 
1920.  This  ONE  medium  Is  Its 
recognized  and  dominant  sales 
influence.  Nearly  everybody  in 
Its  territory  reads  It.  That  Is 
why  it  responds  generously. 
Let  us  send  you  all  the  facts 
concerning  this  real,  live  mar- 
ket  and   its    buying   guide,   the 


EUGENE  W.  FARRELL 
Business  &  Advertising  Mgr. 
2  15-221  Market  Street 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE 
General  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit 
Los  Angeles      San  Francisco 
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An  Old-tushionvd 

Christinas 

At  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
Christinas  is  celebrated 
with  a  fine  old  spirit  of 
good-will  and  good-cheer. 
There  are  tuneful  carols 
.  .  .  wreaths  of  holly  .  .  . 
Christmas  trees  .  .  .  stock- 
ings stuffed  with  surprises 
for  the  children ...  a  plump 
family  turkey  for  dinner. 
Here  are  all  the  joys  of  the 
old-fashioned  Christmas — 
without  the  long  hours  of 
work  and  preparation. 

Bring  the  children  for 
a  happy  holiday  week  at 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall. 
This  is  a  grand  place  for 
overgrown  grown-up 
families  too.  There  are  in- 
door recreations.  There's 
the  gaily  decorated  board- 
walk. The  bracing  ocean  air. 

Your  Christmas  at  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall  will  be 
cheery  and  economical,  for 
1931  rates  are  in  effect. 
Write  for  information. 

American  and  European  Plans 

CBAI^FONTE- 
HAD  DON  HALL 

AT  LANTIC      CITY 

Leeds  and  Lippincott  Company- 


thai:  "real"  soap  MUST  contain  palm 
oil  and  olive  oil,  and  since  19,80i>  spe- 
cialists agree  with  this  opinion  it  can- 
not seriously  be  contested  that  this 
assertion  constitutes  an  inadmissible 
disparagement  of  all  other  soaps. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  the  appeal 
of  the  Defendant  had  to  be  denied. 

The  statement  "no  other  soap  works 
like  Palmolive"  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  general  exaggerated  eulogy  of  De- 
fendant's own  wares.  Taken  by  itself 
this  statement  is  an  objectively  verifi- 
able assertion,  factual  in  content,  is 
meant  to  be  so  understood  by  the  reader 
of  the  advertisement  and  is  in  fact  so 
understood  by  the  average  reader.  Any 
doubt  as  to  this  is  removed  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  assertion  ap- 
pears in  direct  connection  with  the 
words:  "Do  not  be  misled."  There- 
fore Defendant,  while  specifically 
warning  against  an  error,  makes  an 
assertion  of  fact,  so  that  the  appeal  of 
Plaintiff  must  be  granted  in  so  far  as 
it  refers  to  this  statement. 

In  examining  the  petition  for  publi- 
cation, one  must  start  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  competitive  advertising 
of  Defendant  is  exceptionally  far- 
reaching  in  its  effect.  One  has  only  to 
compare  the  number  of  advertisements 
and  the  number  of  issues  they  were 
inserted  in  on  Defendant's  advertising 
records,  as  given  in  the  advertising 
program  which  is  attached  to  the  set 
of  documents  of  June  6,  1931.  It  is 
there  estimated  that  the  advertisements 
are  meant  to  reach  26  million  readers 
every  week  and  that,  altogether,  the 
advertisements  will  appear  315,672,000 
times. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  public  mind 
unfairly  and  at  the  expense  of  Defend- 
ant's competitors  be  erased  and  that 
those  who  have  been  deceived  be  en- 
lightened. 

'T'HIS  can  be  accomplished  only  if 
-■-  authority  be  given  to  publish  to  an 
extent  covering  somewhere  near  the 
same  amount  of  territory.  Out  of  the 
list  of  publications  given  by  Defendant 
as  containing  its  advertisements,  the 
Senate  has  selected  the  most  important 
ones  and  named  them  in  the  text  of 
the  judgment. 

Publication  of  the  judgment  will  do 
Defendant  no  injury  apart  from  mak- 
ing amends  to  Plaintiff. 

The  effect  of  publishing  the  judg- 
ment is  to  do  away  with  an  illegal  sit- 
uation and  has  its  source  in  the  demand 
for  prohibition. 


BAKER.  HOTELS 

OF  TEXAS 


=\lSO  OPEMTORS  OF 

DETROIT -LELAND  hotel 

DeTROIT.  MICHIGAN 


MARKETING 
PRINCIPLES 

By  John  Freeman  Pyle,  Prof,  of 

Marketing    and    Economics, 

Marquette  U. 

An  analysis  of  marketing  processes 
and  practices  that,  together  with 
the  factual  material  cited  largely 
for  illustrative  purposes,  will  aid 
the  student  of  marketing  to  think 
scientifically  when  he  attacks  the 
problems  connected  with  buying 
and  selling.  The  primary  aim 
throughout  is  to  develop  a  funda- 
mental method  for  the  analysis  and 
solution  of  marketing  problems. 
Price  $4.00. 

No    books   sent    on    affroval 


■■m' 


ROBBINS  PUBLICATIONS 

BOOK  SERVICE 

9  East  38th  Street  New  York 
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class  of  trade. 

Any  number  of  companies  are  using 
diversification  as  a  means  of  overcom- 
ing difEculties.  That  is  one  of  the 
objectives  that  the  General  Foods 
Corporation  is  pursuing.  The  food 
speciahy  business  is  fairly  sectional. 
Few  manufacturers  in  this  line  have 
a  thorough  national  distribution.  While 
the  units  composing  General  Foods 
were  all  outstanding  successful  busi- 
nesses, still  many  of  them  did  but  an 
indifferent  job  in  several  states.  A 
small  line  manufacturer  cannot  afford 
to  run  up  a  high  sales  expense  in  sec- 
tions where  the  market  for  his  products 
is  at  best  mighty  thin. 

General  Foods  has  overcome  this  dif- 
ficulty. By  pooling  the  selling  of 
60  or  70  famous  specialties,  it  is  not 
only  able  to  sell  economically  but  it 
is  able  to  penetrate  every  market,  no 
matter  how  unpromising  it  may  be. 

The  food  business  also  has  a  sea- 
sonal problem,  which  resembles  the 
difficulty  of  your  clients.  Certain  foods 
are  consumed  only  during  a  few 
months.  For  instance,  syrup  is  used 
more  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Some 
cereals  are  used  more  generously  in 
summer  when  the  milk  supply  is 
abundant.  By  combining  a  large 
number  of  items  in  a  line.  General 
Foods  has  licked  this  seasonal  jinx. 
Many  of  its  products  are  in  season  all 
the  time.  Others  are  in  season  when 
still  others  are  off-season.  Thus  there 
is  always  something  to  sell. 

Standard  Brands  also  is  diversify- 
ing and  nationalizing.  Fleischmann's 
Yeast  had  a  fair  national  coverage. 
More  important,  it  had  a  marvelous 
distributing  organization.  It  was  able 
to  take  a  product,  such  as  Chase  & 
Sanborn's  Coffee,  which  had  only  a 
thin  distribution,  and  at  least  partially 
nationalize  it  overnight. 

That  sort  of  thing  is  going  on  in 
many  industries.  The  petroleum  busi- 
ness is  nationalizing  rapidly.  Some 
of  the  other  industries  that  are  nation- 
alizing are:  Electric  power,  ice  com- 
panies, paint,  chemical,  cement,  steel, 
biscuits,  farm  machinery,  fertilizer, 
theatres,  mail  order  business,  automo- 
tive equipment,  building  materials, 
flour  milling,  etc.  Most  of  them  are 
also  diversifying. 

John  Allen  Murphy 

Marketing  Counsel,  Industrial  Div. 

Edwin  Bird  Wilson,  Inc.,  New  York. 


J±.    Jr^h  i lade Iph  ia 

IV  c  I  CO  me  .  .  . 

lliatjtne  liospilalit^  for 
wliicn  this  Ola  town 
1.1  noted,  awaits  yon  at 
tins  Jaiiious  doorway 
...  All  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  oj  living 
lit  \-<iiir  command  in 
I  lie  a  cl  II  ill  center  of 
ei'cry    Interest. 

BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 
HOTET     i..- 


THE   BAKERY  FIELD 

Bakers  carry  on  a  cash  business. 
They  buy  ingredients,  bake  and  sell 
them  the  next  day  for  cash.  This  is 
one  reason  why  they  are  good  buyers 
and  have  ready  money  to  spend  for 
materials,     supplies,     equipment    and 


Premiums  or  special  offers  have  never 
been  used  to  get  subscribers  for 
BAKERS'  HELPER.  Bakers  find 
BAKERS'  HELPER  so  valuable 
they  are  willing  to  pay  to  receive  it 
regularly.  This  assures  advertisers 
of  reader  interest  and  responsiveness 
among  10,000  leaders  in  this  steady, 
stable  field. 

Can  your  product  be  used  profitably 
by  bakers?  The  BAKERS*  HELPER 
technical  staff  is  glad  to  help  analyze 
your  possibilities  in  this  field. 

Send  today  for  "Facts  and  Figures 
on  the  Baking  Industry."  the  billion 
and  one-half  dollar  market. 


BakersAelper 


aBc 


'BAKERY  PRACTICE  ^-f  MAf 
10,000   net    paid    circulat 
330  S.  Wells  St. 
Chicago,  111. 


aBp 


MAN 

What  a  Sleep! 


A  soft,  luxurious  bed  in  a  tastefully  arranged 
room  hif^h  over  the  Motor  City  with  a  crisp 
cool  breeze  blowincf  over  from  Canada... 
Comfort/  Luxury.'  An  oddress  of  distinction  in  the 
very  heart  of  thinc(s  in  Detroit.  A  dinincf  room  of 
unusual  beauty  famous  for  its  unusual  food,  with 
electrically  cooled  and  purified  air  the  year  'round 
The  finest  surroundincfs,  the  finest  service,  and 
the  finest  address.,  .at  ordinory  hotel  cost... 

'2.5°  and  *3.*° mode  possible  because 

BAKER  OPERATED 

I^WOTEKT 

ETROIT^LELAND 

800  OUTSIDE  ROOMS  WITH   BATH 


ASS  AND  BAGLEY  AVENUE 

ETROm 
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THE  NEWS  DIGEST 

MARGARET     BOWLBY,     Editor 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled  for  quick  and  convenient 

reference.    The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive   items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department. 

Address   Advertising    &    Selling,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 
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CHANGES   IN   PERSONNEL— [^rfiemsers.    Etc.] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position 

Ralph  Williams 


Now  Associated  With 


Positi, 


Dyer-Enzinger   Co.,   Inc.,    Milwaukee,   Wis.,   Production 

Manager    Krus  Engraving  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis Production   Staff 

Everitt  J.  Cole   llilo  Varnish  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Chief  Chemist     .   Same  Company Industrial  Sales  Manager 

Harry  K.  Rutherford         Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Staff     Same  Company   Industrial  Sales  Manager 

R.  B.  Barry  Peck  Drug  Stores  of  Michigan,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sales  and 

Advertising  Manager   King  Drug  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.Sales  and  Advertising  Mgr. 

Joseph  King      Marchant  Calculating  Co.,  Oakland.  Cal.,  President     .   Resigned 

Benjamin  H.  Princell   .  .  Bancamerica-Blair  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Sales  Mgr.G.  E.  Barrett  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Los 

-Angeles,  Cal Staff 

D.  J.  Collins   Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Vice-President   Same  Company,  Portland,  Ore.Manager 

F.  C.  Greenberg Colgate-Palraolive-Peet  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Staff   Same  Company   District  Manager 

S.  G.  Davis   S.  G.  Davis  Hat  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas,  President   American  Hat  Co.,  Norwalk, 

Conn Southwestern    Representative 

Albert  N.  Duker Albert  N.  Duker  Organization,  New  York,  President   .     Candy  Brands,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.   Sales  Manager  of  Repetti  Div. 

Louis   Florentino  .    Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  Ydrk.  Production  Mgr.     Advertising  Agencies'  Service 

Co.,  New  York  Vice-President 

John  B.  Berryman  Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Vice-President Same  Company   President 

Henry  A.  Gamelin  U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  New  Y'ork,  Staff  Central    Railway    Signal   Co., 

•  Inc..  Newton,  Mass Specialty  Sales  Manager 

William  Busse    Evans,  Nye  &  Harmon,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork,  Production  Mgr.du  Pont  Cellophane  Co.,  Inc.. 

New  York   Advertising   Staff 

S.  Roland  Hall   Chads  Corp.,  AUentown,  Pa.,  .Sales  Manager     Same  Company   Education  and  Publicity  Depl. 

Manager 

James  A.  Gilman  Charis  Corp.,  AUentown,  Pa.,  Advertising  Manager   ...  Same  Company   Sales  iSIanager 

Joseph  Taylor  Walker  &  Pratt  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Staff Union  Stove  Wks.,  New  York  Staff 

W.  G.  Schoppmeyer  .  Bright  Star  Battery  Co.,  Hoboken.  N.  J.,  Export  Man- 
ager     General    Dry   Batteries,    Inc., 

New  Y'ork  Export  Manager 

B.  W.  Radcliffe,  Jr G.  M.  Basford  Co.,  New  York,  Staff       Advertising        Typographers, 

Inc..  New  York Art  Director  and  Contact  Man 

George  W.  McGowan    .  .  United  American  Bosch  Corp..  Springfield,  Mass.,  Asst. 

Adv.  Manager   George    McKiernan    Co., 

Springfield,  Mass Mass.  Representative 

A.   Merrier    Leeds  &  Northrup  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Staff  United  American  Bosch  Corp., 

.Springfield,  Mass Asst.  Advertising  Manager 

G.  E.  DeNike,  Jr National   Union   Radio    Corp.,   New   York,   Asst.    Adv. 

Manager    Same  Company  Advertising  Manager 

Paul  C.  Staake  National  Union  Radio  Corp.,  New  Y'ork,  Adv.  Manager  Barnes  Printing  Co.,  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich Partner 

George  C.  Mortlock  .  Thomas  Lipton  Co.,  United  States  and  Canada,  Manag- 
ing Director   Planet     Mfg.    Co.,    Meriden, 

Conn Sales     Director    for    Electric 

Dish  Washers 

L.  Banning,  Jr.  Lord   &   Thomas   and   Logan,  Inc.,  Los   Angeles,   Cal., 

Staff    Louis    Roesch    Co.,   Los    An- 
geles, Cal.  Southern  Representative 

John   McPherrin    Chamberlain  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Des  Moines,  la..  Sales 

Manager    Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  San 

Francisco,  Cal Special     Trade     Stabilizalion 

Representative 

F.  B.  Sinclair   Russell  Mfg.  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Branch  Manager     Russell    Mfg.    Co.,    Ltd.,    St. 

Johns,  Canada  Manager 

A.   A.   Uhah      General  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  0.,  Refrigeration  Dept., 

Merchandising  Division,  Director  of  Dealer  Operations  Same  Company   Manager  of  Dealer  Division 

R.  Z.  Eller     California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 

Sunkist  Dealer  Service  Manager   Same  Company   Asst.  Adv.  Manager 

R.  S.  Simmons   California  Fruit  Growers   Exchange,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 

Research  and  Publichy  Staff   Same  Company    Asst.  Adv.  Manager 

C.  W.  Ford        California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 

Production  and  Accounting  Manager    Same  Company    Asst.  Adv.  Manager 

W.F.Martin     1.    Hungerford   Smith   Co.,   Rochester,    N.    Y.,   Acting 

President     Same  Company   President 

Gerald  Hulett  Electromaster,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  New  England  Repre- 
sentative     Same  Company   Sales  Promotion  Manager 
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George  L.  Emrich   Glen  Buck  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Vice-President Williams  &  Cunnynghain,  Inc., 

Chicago,  111 Vice-President 

Franklin  S.  Owen   Williams  &   Cunnyngham,  Inc.,  Chicago,   111.,  Account 

Executive     Same  Company   Director 

K    )    D.Hiley  Retail  Druggists'  Assn.,  Chicago,  111.,  Counsel  Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  Inc., 

Chicago,  111 I*roprietary    Medicine    Coun- 
selor 

Richard  0.  Boyer New  York  Herald  Trilmne,  SlafI      Kelly,     Nason     &     Roosevelt, 

Inc.,  New  York  Copy  Chief 

Weston   Hill  .    .  Van  Sant,  Dugdale  &  Corner,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Staff  Maxon,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.   .   Staff 

Miss  Julie  A.  Engejken  Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  New  York,  Staff  Hazard  Adv.  Corp.,  New  YorkFashion    and    Merchandising 

Staff 
(")  R.  Lynn  Baker J.  Waller  Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Staff         Same  Company,  San  Francis- 
co, Cal District  Manager 

Frederick  E.  Baker           Fred   1..   Tower  Companies,   Portland,   Me.,   Sales   Man- 
ager     Wilson  H.  Lee  Co.,  Hartford. 

Conn Branch  Manager 

(')  John  E.  Wiley  King  &  Wiley  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  Vice-President Resigned 

Jerome  B.  Taft  The  Lay  Co.,  New  York,  Vice-President Gardner  Adv.  Co.,  New  York  Account  Executive 

Earle  W.  Lancaster     . .   Dorenuis  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Asst.  New  England  Mgr.Ingalls-Advertising,       Boston, 

Mass Staff 

Miss  Helen  Augsburg      G.  A.  Cummings  Adv.  Agency,  Oakland,  Cal.,  Staff         Pacific  Adv.  Agency,  Oakland. 

Cal Account  Executive 

O   W   McKennee  O.  W.  McKennee,  Inc.,  New  York,  President  Lyddon,  Hanford  &  Kimball. 

Inc.,  New  York   Staff 

Mrs.  Edith  Corthell     .     Hazard  Adv.  Corp.,  New  York,  Staff  Ann  Hurlbut,  New  York  Staff 
Jackson  H.  Richards     .   F.  Jacobson  &  Sons,  New  York,  Adv.  and  Sales  Promo- 
lion  Mgr Burnam-Levin,  New  York        Staff 

F.  O.  Stephenson  Harvey-Massengale   Co.,   Inc.,   Atlanta,   Ga.,   Production 

Manager     The  Boll  Adv.  Agency,  Little 

Rock.  Ark Copywriter   and  AccounI    Ex 


Allan  Rood   McGraw-Hill  Ptd).  Co.,  New  York  G  r  i  s  w  o  1  d  -  Eshleman    Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Account  Executive 

H.  Cecil  Skinner   Crawford-Harris,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Canaila,  District  Mgr. Wiggins   Systems,  Ltd.,  Win- 
nipeg, Canada  Nal.  Advertising  Manager 

Ralph  Rossiter   Liltlehale-Burnham-Rossiter,  Inc.,  New  York,  ExecutiveH.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Adv.  Co., 

New  York    Account  Executive 

Mrs.  Louise  G.  Gurnee  Batten,   Barton,   Diirstine   &    Osborn,   Inc.,   New   York, 

Staff     Fuller  &  Smith  &   Ross,  Inc., 

New   York    Account  Executive 

John  E.  Shepherd Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork,  Staff   Same  Company   Secretary 

John   Davis    Griswold-Eshleman  Co.,  Cleveland,  0.,  Staff  Same  Company   Secretary  and  Treasurer 

O)   Effective  January  1,  1!132. 

CORRECTION: 

In  the  Nov.  11th  issue  it  was  stated  that  Harry  L.  Bird  had  joined  C.  J.  OUeiidorf  Co.  This  was  an  error.     After  leaving  the  Millis 
.\dv.  Co.,  Mr.  Bird  joined  Kdvvin  B.  Self,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  as  vice-president.     He  is  still  with  that  company. 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Media] 

^'ame  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

George  Ripley,  Jr Outdoor  Advertising,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Special  Repre- 
sentative     Same  Company   Vice-President 

Spencer  Young  Quality  Group  of  Magazines,  New  York,  Staff  Outlook,  New  York   Advertising  Staff 

Sheppard   Butler    Liberty  Weekly,  New  York,  Editor   Physical     Culture     Magazine, 

New  York  Editor 

Clarence  J.  Dempsey  ...Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegraph-Gazette,  Advertising  staff   Worcester     (Mass.)     Evening 

Post    Creative  Adv.  Staff 

Samuel   Weinberg    American  Hebrew,  New  Y'ork,  Advertising  Staff  Opinion,  New  York Advertising  Manager 

Roy  Dickinson   Primers'  Ink,  New  York,  Associate  Editor  Same  Company  Vice-President 

Douglas  Taylor    Printers"  Ink.  New  York,  Sales  Manager  Same  Company   Vice-President 

William  J.  Weber   Charlotte    (N.   C.)    News,   Nat.   Adv.   Mgr.   and   Radio 

Editor     Columbia    Broadcasting    Sys- 
tem, Charlotte,  N.  C Sales  Director  of  Dixie  NjI 

work 

William  S.  Wilkinson      Virginian  &  Pilot  Pub.  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Sec.  and  Treas.Same  Company   President 

Lloyd  Willoughby   R.  C.  Smith  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff  Materials  Handling  and  Dis- 
tribution, Chicago,  111 Western  Manager 

George  E.  Johnson           Michigan  Investor,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen- 
eral Manager   Chicago     Journal     of     Com- 
merce, Detroit,  Mich Detroit  Manager 

J.  C.  Ely   Ferguson  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Mid-West  Repre- 
sentative     Automobile       Merchandising. 

Detroit,  Mich District  Manager 

Theodore  D.  Palmer     .   New  York  Times,  Local  Adv.  Manager  Same  Company   National  Adv.  Manager 

Joseph  W.  Gannon   New  York  Times,  Nat.  Adv.  Manager  New   York    Times    Co.,   New 

York    Assl.  Advertising  Director  of 

Publications 
Clyde  S.  Thompson     ..J.  Waher  Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork,  Manager  of 

Outdoor  Adv.   Division    Selective    Poster    Adv.,    Inc., 

New    York    President 

Eugene  Tauber New  York  Daily  Mirror,  Staff  Opinion,  New  York  Advertising  Sales  .Staff 
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Paul  D.  Wahlers  New  York  Sun,  Staff  American  Hebrew,  New  YorkStaff 

R.  C.  Blackman   National  Sportsman,  Boston,  Mass.,  Advertising  Mgr.     Sporting  Goods  Dealer,  Bos- 
ton, Mass New  England  Representative 

S.  G.  Howard  Indianapolis  (Ind.)   News,  Salesman   Same  Company   National  Adv.  Manager 

Sidney   Goodwin    National  Broadcasting  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Staff     KTBR   Broadcasting    Station, 

Portland,  Ore Production  Manager 

Kenneth  R.  Kerr   Chicago   (111.)    Tribune,  Staff    Van  Nuys  (Cal.)  News Advertising  Staff 

(')  Nathan  C.  RockwoodTradepress  Pub.   Corp.,   Chicago,  111.,   Editor  of   Rock 

Products    Same  Company  President 

William  J.  Reilly  Chalmers-Ortega,  New  York,  Merchandising  Manager  of 

Cine-Mundial    Same  Company   Advertising  Manager 

C.  E.  Godfrey                  Greenville  (S.  C.)   News,  Staff   Spartanburg   (S.  C.)    Herald- 
Journal    Advertising  Manager 

L.  J.  Raemon Anniston   (Ala.)    Star,  Advertising  Mgr Same  Company   Business  Manager 


1  (l«'» 


I 


(')    He  will   continue  a.s   editor  o£  Rock  Products. 

CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  and  Address  Product  Former  Agency  Now  Advertising  Through 

Silent  Glow  Oil  Burner  Corp.,  Hartford,  Conn.  .   Oil  Burners   Lyman  Irish  &  Co.,  New  York  Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111 Hosiery,      Underwear 

and      General      Mer- 
chandise    Hardy,  Ozanne,  Hardy,  Chicago,  III. Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Philadelphia    Storage    Battery    Co.,    Philadelphia, 

Pa Radios    Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York  .   F.  Wallis  Armstrong  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

M   Marsh  &  Son,  Inc.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va Cigars   Gutman    Adv.    Agency,    Wheeling, 

W.  Va Batten,  Barton.  Dursline  &  Osborn, 

Inc.,  New  York 
Crawford,  McGregor  &  Canby  Co.,  Dayton,  O.     Golf   Clubs  &   Equip- 
ment        J.  Horace  Lytle  &  Co.,  Dayton,  0.     Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
C)  Phillips- Jones  Corp.,  New  York                         Collars  and  Shirts   . . Redfield-Coupe,  Inc.,  New  York   .   Peck  Adv.  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York 

Proctor  Cook  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass Stock  Brokers  Doremus  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  .  .   Harry  M.  Frost  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Fan-C-Pack  Co.,  Inc..  New  York  Playing     Cards     and 

Leather  Novelties     .   The  Artwil  Co.,  New  York  Moser,  Colins  &  Brown,  Inc.,  New 

York 

(')  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111 General   Merchandise 

(Wholesale)    Mitchell-Faust-Dickson  &  Weiland, 

Chicago,  III N.  W.  Aver  &  Son,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

III. 
(^)  Aluminum   Cooking   Utensil    Co.,   New   Ken- 
sington, Pa Aluminum       Cooking 

Utensil    Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  Inc.,  New  YorkGardnei;  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

U.  S.  Envelope  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass Envelopes Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 

Inc.,  Boston,  Mass N.  W.   Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Railroad   Cooperative  Bldg.  &  Loan  Assn.,  New 

York     Building    and    Loan 

Assn The  Caples  Co.,  New  York  Lyman    Irish    &    Co.,    Inc.,    New 

York 
Barnes  &  Jones,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.   Steam  Heating  Appa- 
ratus    Sands  Chipman,  Boston,  Mass K.     R.    Sutherland    Co.,    Boston, 

Mass. 

National  Blank  Book  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass Blank  Books   G.  Lynn  Sumner  Co.,  New  York     Cross  &  LaBeaume,  Inc.,  New  York 

John  T.  Stanley  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  Automobile     Special- 
lies    Gardiner   &   Wells   Co.,   Inc.,  New 

York    Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  New  York 

Bowman  Billmore  Hotels  Corp.,  New  York  Hotels    Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  New  York       Cecil,  Warwick  &  Cecil,  Inc.,  New 

York 
Vermont  Marble  Co.,  Procter,  Vt Marble   Dorrance,  Kenyon  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.   N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
(')  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa Electric  Appliances  .  Henri,    Hurst    &    MacDonald    and 

Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  York  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  New 
York 

Copeland  Products,  Inc.,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich Electric  Refrigerator  Austin    F.    Bement,   Inc.,    Detroit, 

Mich.    The  Paul  Cornell  Co.,  New  York 

New  Motif,  Inc.,  New  York Home  Accessories  .  .  None   B.  Dave  lola  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Lorie,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada  Watches  and  Rings     None   B.  Dave  lola  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Patex  Fibre  Corp.,  New  York  Towels    None   The  Grey  Adv.  Service,  Inc.,  New 

York 

North  &  Judd  Mfg.  Co..  New  Britain,  Conn Saddlery      Hardware 

and  Metal  TrimmingsNone  Larchar-Horton     Co.,     Providence, 

(1)  Effective  January  1st,  1932. 

(2)  Effective  February  1st.  1932. 

(3)  This  will  be  effective  January  1,  1932.     Fuller  &  Smith  i 
handle  all  of  the  advertising  for  Westinghouse,  including  Holni< 
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Carlin  Comforts,  Inc.,  New  York 


Product  Former  Agency 

Boudoir   &   Traveling 

Accessories    Honiman,  Tarcher  &  Sheldon 

New  York   

Charles  W.  Wolf,  New  York   Luggage   Direct    

Service    Station    Equipment    Co.,   Conshohocken, 

Pa.    Eco    Service    Station 

Equipment                    .Stevens,    Palmer   &   Stevens 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


\Continued^ 

.VoH'  Adverlising  Through 


,  Inc., 


Mears  Adv.,  Inc.,  New  York 
Hicks  Adv.  .\gency,  New  York 


Liquid  (Carbonic  Corp.,  Chicago,  111. 
Allen  Auto  Specialty  Co.,  New  York 
Hillerich  &  Bradsby  Co.,  Louisville.  Ky. 
Bass  Camera   (^o.,  Chicago,   III. 

CORRECTION: 

In  the  Nov.  25th  issue  it  was  stated  that  the  advertising  of  the  Controlled  Companies  of  the 
hereafter  be  handled  by  Edwin  Bird  Wilson,  Inc.  This  is  not  effective  until  January  8th,  1932. 
handle  the  account. 


.  .Soda     Fountain    Ma- 
chinery    Wallis  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.     . 

.Automobile     Special- 
lies        Atherton  &  Currier,  Inc.,  New 

Base    Ball    Bats    and 

Golf  Clubs  Procters  Collier  & 

Cameras   and   Radio 

Apparatus  Direct    


Aitkin-Kynett     Co.,     Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Chicago.  111. 

York. Hudson  Adv.  Co.,  New  Y'ork 

O.Chamber  Agency,  Louisville,  Ky. 

.  .  Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Frank  I.  Cash  &  Associates,  Inc.,  Advertising 

Agency,  Chicago,  111 Has  opened   a   branch  office  at   Appleton,  Wisconsin,   under   the   direction   of   Edgar   D. 

LeRoy. 

C.     Holmes,     .Advertising     Counselor,     Toronto, 

Canada    Has   affiliated  his   business   in   advertising   and   marketing   in   French-speaking   Canada 

with  George  E.  Scroggie  Advertising  Agency,  Toronto.  Mr.  Holmes'  business,  how- 
ever, will  keep  its  separate  identity. 

The    Campbell    Co.,    Advertising    Agency,    San 

Diego,  Cai Has  opened  a  branch  office  in  the  Bendix  Building,  Los  Angeles.    It  is  in  charge  of  Roy 

Campbell,  Jr.,  president  of  the  company.  Norman  W.  Tolle  has  been  appointed  vice- 
president  and  is  in  charge  of  the  San  Diego  office. 

King  &  Wiley  &  Co.,  Advertising  Agency,  Cleve- 
land, O Has  arranged  with  the  Amalgamated   Publicity  Services.  Ltd.,  of   London,  to  represent 

them  in  this  country.  The  English  firm  will  represent  King  &  Wiley  &  Co.  abroad  and 
throughout  the  British  Empire.  King  &  Wiley  &  Co.  has  also  opened  a  Chicago  office 
at  408  South  Market  Street. 


Leigh  Valley  Outdoor  Advertising  Co.,  Outdoor 
Adverlising,  AUentown,  Pa. 


Has  merged  with  the  Leigh  Poster  Advertising  Company  and  the  Beacon  Advertising 
Company.  Executive  offices  are  located  in  AUentown  and  the  merged  firms  will  be 
known  as  the  Leigh  Advertising  Corp.  Leonard  Dreyfuss  is  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  Samuel  L.  Schub,  former  president  of  the  Beacon  Advertising  Company,  is 
president  of  the  merged  companies. 


PUBLICATION  CHANGES 

Magazines,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 
Linen  Guildsman,  New  York 

Institution  Management,  New  York 
Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas 
The  Antiquarian,  New  York 


Journal   of   the  American   Dietetic   Association, 
Chicago,  III 


Radio  Retailer  &  Jobber,  New  York  

The  Haberdasher  and  Clothier,  New  York 


The  Jobber's  Sales 


Announces  the  opening  of  a  Detroit  office  in  the  Curtis  Building.  Howard  McLennan 
will  be  the  Michigan  representative  with  headquarters  in  Detroit. 

Will,  beginning  January  1,  cease  to  be  a  separate  publication  and  will  continue  as  a  sec- 
tion in  Linens  &  Domestics,  published  by  the  Haire  Publishing  Company  of  New  York. 
The  Linen  Guildsman  is  the  official  publication  of  the  Irish  &  Scottish  Linen  Damask 

Has  opened  a  Chicago  office  at  666  Lake  Shore  Drive.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  John  A. 
Martin  and  Gifford  W.  Plume. 

Will,  until  further  notice,  be  published  as  a  bi-weekly.  The  first  bi-weekly  issue  will 
appear  December  12.  „.,,,.,, 

Changed  its  name  to  The  Fine  Arts  with  the  December  issue.  The  change  of  title  does 
not  indicate  any  change  of  policy.  The  magazine  continues  under  the  same  editorial 
and  publishing  administration. 

Will  be  published  bimonthly  beginning  with  the  March,  1932,  issue.     At  present  it  is 

published  quarterly. 

Has  changed  its  name  to  the  Radio-Television  Retader  &  Jobber. 

And  "Tlie  Haberdasher  and   Clothier  Buyer's   Directory,"   have  been   purchased   by  the 

Hat    Trade    Publishing    Company,    New    York,    publishers    of    The    American    Hatter. 

The  Haberdasher  and  Clothier  will  be  published  as  a  separate  bound  section  of  The 

American  Hatter  under  the  title  of  The  American  Haberdasher. 

Will  change  its  name  to  "Electrical  Wholesaling"  with  the  January  issue. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Name  Published  by  Address  First  Issue  Issuance  Page  Size 

(>)  Gentle  Reader   C.  M.  W.  Publishing  C^rp.      535  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  CityDecember,  1931  Monthly  8%  x  11%  inches 

Weekly   .  .8%  x  11%  inches 


National  Broadcast  Reporter 

(')  Distributed  through  booksellers  only. 


National     Broadcast     Report-  „   ^  „       -,,„,, 

er  Co Barr  BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C.Nov.  7,  1931 
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General  Tire  &.  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio  lias  purchased  the  Yale  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  will  oper- 

ate that  company  as  a  subsidiary. 

NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES   AND   SERVICES 

Agency  Business  Address  Personnel 

Newman  Broun   Advertising  and  Merchandising 

Service    151  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City     Newman  Broun 

Sheldon,  Morse,  Hutchins  &  Easton  Sales  Research,  Advertising  and 
Publicity  Service  for  Industrial 

Products       191  West  lOtb  St.,  New  York  City     H.  A.  Morse,  L.  W.  Hutchins,  Dr. 

W.  H.  Easton,  Dr.  H.  H.  Sheldon 

Seashore  Advertising  Agency   Advertising  Agency   1125   Atlantic    Ave.,   Atlantic    City, 

N.  J Alexander  Berman 

Shorb  Steele Advertising  Agency  135  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal..  .   Shorb  Steele 

Lee  Luscher  Financial  Advertising  Agency  610  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Lee  Luscher  ^  _ 

Faraon  J.  Moss     Advertising  Agency    Insurance     Exchange     Bldg.,     Long 

Beach,  Cal Faraon  J.  Moss 

Crane-Monroe  Co Advertising   Agency    VanNuys  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  .Robert  P.  Crane,  Walter  C.  Monroe 

Freeman-Van  Pelt-Allen   Direct  Mail  Advertising  Agency  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo J.  F.  Allen,  Jack  M.  Van  Pell,  H. 

B.  Freeman 
Jue  Ott  Ad\.  and  Letter  Service,  Inc.  Advertising    and    Direct    Mail 

Service    North   Broadway   and   E.   Stale   St., 

Milwaukee,  Wis Joe  Olt 

Bowden  Adv.  Service  Advertising   Agency    Security    Bank     Bldg.,    Sheboygan, 

Wis W.  K.  Bowden 

United  Advertisers  Agency Advertising  Agency  Buffalo,  N.  Y'.     Harold  S.  Garner,  John  B.  Summers 

Martin  J.  Wolf   Marketing  Advisor 400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111.   .    Martin  J.  Wolf 

Bermingham,    Castleman    &    Pierce, 

Inc Advertising   Agency    136  E.  38lh  St.,  New  York  City  Samuel  Caslleman,  Pres.;  Arch  Ber- 

mingham, Executive  Vice-Pres. ;  Jon- 
athan Pierce,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

E.  Raymond  Wright,  Inc Advertising  Printing  Business  850  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111 E.     Raymond     Wright,     Milton     II. 

Kreines 
\X  olff-Cooley  Studios,  Inc Commercial  Photography  Busi- 
ness   864  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.     Raphael     G.     Wolff,     William     T. 

Cooley 

Blaine  &   Hopkins    Advertising   Agency    Cleveland.  O Perry  Blaine,  H.  K.  Ferguson 

Ralph  W.  Sharp  &  Associates  Advertising   Agency  Williamson  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0 Ralph  W.  Sharp 

Kolil  &  Prager Advertising  Agency  43  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111 Tracy  Kohl,  Henry  Prager 

Sharp  &  Bedbury Direct    Mail    Advertising    and 

Printing    115  Olympic  Place,  Seattle,  Wash. .  .  Charles  R.  Sharp,  Robert  S.  Bedbury 

Affiliated  Adv.  Services,  Inc.   Syndicated  Direct  Mail  Adver- 
tising for  Retail  Trade 154  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City Ben  Sackheim 

Louis  S.  Shack     Advertising  and   Sales   Promo- 
tion Service  Falls  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn Louis  S.  Shack 

CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS 

Aawie  Business  From  To 

New  Process  Advertising,  Inc Advertising   Agency    51  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 549  West  54th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  Aitkin-Kynett  Co Advertising  Agency    1420  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   .  1400  S.  Penn  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frank  D.  Webb  Adv.  Co Advertising   Agency    4  North  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.lO  E.  Read  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Harry  M.  Miller,  Inc.   Advertising   Agency    Atlas  Bldg.,  Columbus,  0 471  E.  Broad  St.,  Columbus,  0. 

National  Outdoor  Adv.  Bureau     ...  Outdoor  Advertising   Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal Shell  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Harry  Eckman  Co Advertising  Agency  908    Transportation    Bldg.,    Detroit, 

Mich 5  West  Lamed  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Progress  Printing  Corp Printing  Company  500  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.500  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

G.  A.  Cummings  Advertising Advertising  Agency  1800  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal.   1803  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Dunlop  Publishing  Co Publishing  Company  1.54  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 101  West  31st  St.,  New  York  City 

Grace  &  HoUiday   Advertising  Counsel    Fisher  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich 438  New  Center  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc Publishers    370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City.  .326-346  West  42nd   St.,   New  York 

City 
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Chevrolet  Uses   Phonograph 
Record  as  Mailing  Piece 

1275,000  four-inch  phonograph  records, 
f  constituting  the  largest  order  ever 
placed  with  Duriuin  Products.  Inc..  New 
>iirk,  were  mailed  this  week  by  the  Chevrolet 
Motor  Company  to  their  automobile  owners 
and  prospects.  The  record  announced  the 
special  features  of  the  19.'52  model  ChevTolet. 

The  Chevrolet  company  also  secured  11.800 
standard  size  Durinm  records  and  sent  them 
to  Che\Tolet  dealers  for  use  in  their  show 
rooms.  W.  G.  Lewellen,  Chevrolet  sales  pro- 
niolion  manager,  made  both  records. 

The  small  record  plays  for  one  and  one-half 
minutes.  It  was  mailed  for  Ic  without  a 
covering,  and  without  identification  as  to  its 
sender.  On  the  face  of  the  record  was  in- 
scribed, "Advance  Information — The  Great 
American  Value  for  1932."  On  the  back  is 
a  drawing  of  an  automobile  and  "Be  Sure  to 
Play  This  Record  Today!"  On  this  record 
Mr.  Lewellen  spoke  of  the  new  features  to 
be  found  in  the  1932  Chevrolet  and  urged  his 
listeners  to  visit  a  Chevrolet  show  room. 

The  standard  size  record  has  the  Chevrolet 
trade  mark  on  its  face,  and  on  the  reverse 
side  the  dealer  is  asked  to  play  the  record 
frequently  in  the  show  room,  while  people 
are  inspecting  the  new  car. 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  attempt 
to  supplant  the  written  word  with  the  human 
voice  in  a  direct  mail  campaign.  Curiosity, 
it  is  thought,  will  bring  about  the  playing  of 
the  small  record  in  the  majority  of  the  homes 
to  which  it  was  sent. 

These  Durium  records  have  a  fibre  base 
which  is  hardened  by  a  special  process.  The 
playing  surface  is  extremely  hard,  yet  the 
record  itself  is  light,  flexible  and  practically 
unbreakable.  Recognizing  that  the  record 
had  potentialities  as  an  advertising  medium, 
especially  as  a  direct  mail  piece,  the  Durium 
organization  has  recently  closed  several  im- 
portant contracts. 

The  Armstrong  Cork  Company  bought 
four-inch  records  bearing  a  message  from  the 
Armstrong  radio  personality,  the  Quaker  Girl. 
.She  asked  Armstrong  dealers  to  listen  in  and 
tie  up  with  the  Armstrong  radio  program. 
Thie  Fox  Film  Company  distributed  a  large 
quantity  of  Durium  records  to  motion  picture 
theatres  for  use  in  making  lobby  announce- 
ments. Westinghonse  is  mailing  Durium 
four-inch  records  to  their  dealers,  telling  of 
the  1932  window  display  program. 

The  Hit-of-the-Week  records,  sold  at  music 
stores  and  news  stands,  are  probably  the  best 
known  Durium  records.  Such  records  are 
distributed  each  week  for  Durium  by  the 
S-M  News  Company.  These  are  standard 
size  records,  retailing  at  15c  each  and  play 
five  minutes  of  dance  music.  Several  organi- 
zations have  secured  four-inch  records  bear- 
ing an  advertising  announcement  and  have 
had  these  inserted  in  each  Hit-of-the-Week 
folder.  The  Durium  Junior  record,  a  four- 
inch  transcription  of  music  or  song,  is  made 
for  the  five  and  ten  cent  store  trade. 


Agency   Production  Men 
Organize 

FRED  H.  WILSON,  of  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.,  New  York,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Production  Men's  Club  of  New 
York,  recently  organized  by  production  man- 
agers of  New  York  advertising  agencies. 


MEMO 


To  :  Mr.  Kendall 
From  :  Mr.  Cooley 

At  last,  Calkins  has  done  it.  I  have  the  first  45 
pages  of  manuscript  on  my  desk  and  it  is  swell 
stuff — every  bit  as  good  as  we  thought  it  would 
be.  He  calls  it  "Close  Ups." 

For  example,  on  the  first  page — "There  will  be 
no  pie-charts,  no  statistics,  and  no  stories  of 
how  outstanding  accounts  were  built  to  national 
prestige  with  the  equally  spectacular  failures 
which  every  agency  has  but  never  brags  about 
discreetly  omitted." 

And,  paging  in  at  random--"Holden  replied:  'Mr. 
Munsey,  you  may  run  your  business  as  you  see  fit, 
and  we  will  continue  to  manage  our  business  in 
our  own  way.'  ...  He  wrote  on  the  margin  'Good'. 
But  when  the  finished  proofs  were  shown  him  the 
weather  had  changed  and  he  raved  and  swore.  ... 
The  reason  Curtis  was  so  loyal  to  Ayer  was  because 
Ayer  had  given  him  credit  for  the  newspaper  adver- 
tising he  so  greatly  needed  for  the  struggling 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  until  that  publication  was 
a  success.  ...  'Cos'  was  the  first  of  the  big 
magazines  to  go  in  for  sex  stuff.  One  advertiser 
told  Wilson  that  no  one  read  it  but  manicures.  .  .  . 
'Manicures!'  replied  Uncle  Henry.  'Is  it  possible 
there  are  a  hundred  thousand  manicures?'...  Too 
tall  for  regular  berths,  he  took  the  drawing-room 
and  slept  on  the  couch  where  his  feet  could  hang 
over.  ...  For  the  first  few  years  we  were  always 
either  securing  or  losing  the  Ingersoll  account. 
...  Four  words  in  the  advertising  killed  him." 

Teeming  with  personalities.  Intimate,  but  not 
scurrilous.  Good-natured.  Libel  suits  unlikely. 
It's  Calkins  you  know. 

•   *   * 

The  Business  Autobiography  of  Earnest  Elmo 
Calkins  will  begin  in  the  December  23rd 
issue.  To  make  sure  of  your  personal  copy 
it  would  be  wise  to  order  now.  Here^s  the 
coupon. 


Advertising  &  Selling 

9  East  38th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enter   my    subscription    for   one    year    to    begin   i 

□  Check    enclosed. 

□  Send  me  bill. 

Name  Positii 

Company  

Address 

City State 
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jbB  THE  MARKET  PLACE  jg4 


•    Advertising  Displays    • 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed    Outdoor    and    Indoor 

Displays 

THE   JOHN   IGELSTROEM   COMPANY 

Massillon,   Ohio  Good  Salesmen  Wanted 


r  ADVERTISING    DISPLAYS    IN  J 
r  COLOR  ] 

r  SILK  -  SCREEN  PROCESS  1 
^  Doulberry     Studios  i 

^    320   E«.t    45th   St.  New   York   City    ^ 


Sign  Headquarters 


£.ASE|I^SI(iNa). 

Jdi^erlisinq  Signs 

28WEST44lh  STREET -NEW  YORK 


DISPLAY     CARDS 

J  700    AND    UP 

SILK  SCREEN  PROCESS 
Colorful  —  Economical 

NEW  PROCESS  flDVERTISING.  Inc. 

51  Madison  Avenue  AShland  4  •  4251 


•     Business  Papers     • 


Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter 


Reaches     practically     100%    of 
in    the    shoe,    leather 
It    Is    the    predominati 


Published    each    week— Saturday.      $6    yearly.      /- 


'asoliie  Retailer 


GAS 
AGE 


anufactured   Gas  Weekly 

■aches  ever  91%  of  the  pur- 
■3lng  power  of  manufactured 
d  natural  gas  utilities.  First 
editorial  leadership.  In  clrcu- 
lon.  In  advertlslne  volume.    For 


NEW  YORK 


•        Business  Papers 


^       GAS    APPLIANCE  ^i 
MERCHANDISING 

A     monthly     magazine    going    to    plumbera,  I 

hardware   dealers,    specialty    stores    and   other  t 

up-to-the-niiriute    merchants,    who    are    alert  I 
to   new    selling   Ideas.      For   details,    write   to 

9  E.  38TH  ST.                       NEW  YORK  ^ 


T/ic  AMERICAN 
PRINTER 


9  E.  38th  St.,  New  York 


•    Letter  Service     • 


SALES      LETTERS 

■  Against    the    Waste    Basketl 

■  Our   new   type  face   designs   for 

■  will    go    far    In    giving    them 
readability  .    .    .     aellatUUv. 


If 

Improved.    It   will   i 
booltlet    describing 


aalea  letters 

.Uv. 

mall    can    bo 


Lithographer    • 


UTHOGRAPHEO  LETTERHEADS 
AND  OTHER  OFFICE  FORMS 

AT  PRICES  OF  ORDINAWY  PRIMTIMC 
LUTZ  &  SHEINKMAN,  INC. 
Est.  1896  Inc.  1904 

2   Duane   Street  New   York   City 

W*  iirry  in  slock  "ART  BLOTTERS" 


•     Stationery    • 


Our  Customers 

Save  Money 

Champion    Stationery    &    Printing    Co. 
125    Church    Street.    New    York    City 

Phone   Barclay   7118 


IT  WILL  PROFIT 
YOU 

to  be  represented  in  the 
Market  Place 

Because  it  keeps  your  name  and 
service  before  a  selected  group  of 
10,000  buyers  at  all  times  at  an 
astonishing  low  cost. 

MARKET  PLACE 

ADVERTISING  &  SELLING 
9  E.  38th  St.  New  York 


Everybody's 
Business 

[Continued  from  page  3] 

an  uiisa\'ory  story  of  treachery  aiid 
cruel  destruction.  The  home  of  the 
average  American  would  not  be  safe 
over  his  head  if  current  stock-ex- 
change practices  were  applied  in  the 
real-estate  field. 

Of  course,  the  stock  market  is  not 
solely  to  blame  for  present  ills.  Greed 
on  the  part  of  bankers,  investment 
houses  and  industrial  exploiters  has  re- 
sulted in  huge  losses  to  people  who 
have  invested  their  savings  in  watered 
stocks.  Hundreds  of  questionable 
mergers  have  yielded  enormous  profits 
to  their  promoters.  In  most  such 
cases  the  financial  interests  got  their 
rake-off  in  immediate  cash,  while  the 
public  was  left  to  carry  the  load  of 
almost  worthless  securities.  But  the 
stock  exchange  has  been  an  active  and 
powerful  accessory  in  most  of  these 
unsound  operations  through  failure  to 
properly  supervise  and  reject  unsafe 
flotations. 

Congress  is  about  to  assemble,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  public  outcry 
against  unrestricted  gambling  in  the 
nation's  chief  securities  market  will 
soon  result  in  some  form  of  remedial 
action.  The  routine  short  sales  bene- 
ficial to  commerce — such  as  the  hedg- 
ing of  a  miller  who  sells  wheat  short 
as  a  protection  against  price  fluctua- 
tion when  he  buys  wheat  to  grind — 
may  not  be  disturbed.  But  the  loan- 
ing of  stocks  by  brokers  without  the 
explicit  censent  of  their  owners,  the 
opening  of  the  books  of  specialists  to 
members  of  bull  and  bear  pools,  the 
short-selling  of  his  own  stock  by  the 
officer  of  a  company,  the  dissemi-na- 
lion  of  untruth  to  assist  market  raid- 
ers and  manipulators,  certainly  should 
be  given  legislative  attention. 

Many  of  our  senators  and  represen- 
tatives in  Washington,  as  well  as  in 
the  respective  states,  are  now  on  rec- 
ord as  being  definitely  opposed  to  the 
recurring  orgies  of  speculation,  the 
misuse  of  bank  funds  and  hazardous 
programs  of  corporation  financing. 
Listed  on  this  side  of  the  controversy 
are  Senators  Shipstead,  Nye,  Frazier, 
LaFollette,  Blaine,  Norris,  Howell, 
Norbeck,  Wheeler,  Brookhart,  Cara- 
way, King,  Schall,  Dickenson,  Costi- 
gan.  Smith,  Connally,  Barkley  and 
McKellar.  In  addition  it  is  probable 
I  hat  such  leaders  of  the  Senate  as  Wat- 
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son  and  Glass  will  cooperate  in  the 
creation  of  reasonable  legislation  to 
safeguard  the  public  and  its  property 
from  the  consequences  of  reckless 
banking  and  speculative  practices. 

The  war  was  responsible  for  mak- 
ing us  a  nation  of  speculators.  Liberty 
bonds  and  their  fluctuations  were  the 
reason.  Then  our  big  corporations 
spread  their  stocks  to  the  far  ends  of 
our  land.  The  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  belongs 
chiefly  to  people  who  have  less  than 
ten  shares  apiece.  These  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  stockholders  have  watched 
their  investments  shrink  to  a  third  or 
even  a  tenth  of  their  former  values, 
and  have  become  fearful  of  tomorrow. 

SO  the  time  has  come  for  action  de- 
signed not  only  to  better  safeguard 
the  savings  and  investments  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  to  prevent  unavoidable  busi- 
ness readjustments  being  intensified  by 
unwarranted  price  swings  manufac- 
tured by  irresponsible  gamblers. 

Everyone  who  is  opposed  to  the  use 
of  loaded  dice  and  who  is  in  favor  of 
fair  play  and  square  shooting  in  the 
financial  world  should  make  this  vital 
problem  his  own  personal  business  by 
communicating  with  his  state  and  na- 
tional  legislative  representatives. 

When  some  of  our  legal  bonds  drop 
to  40  or  less;  when  money  is  sought 
at  a  cost  of  suicides  and  widespread 
misery;  when  9,000,000  people  in  the 
United  States  in  10  years  have  S2,000,- 
000,000  of  their  money  tied  up  in 
bank  failures;  when  our  streets  and 
parks  are  thronged  with  penniless, 
beaten  humans  seeking  charity;  when 
basic  commodities  are  selling  below 
cost;  when  the  depth  of  the  valley  of 
each  succeeding  depression  grows 
greater,  not  less;  when  speculation 
reaches  a  point,  as  it  did  in  1929, 
where  it  threatens  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  drags  into  its  net  many 
thousands  of  chauffeurs,  janitors,  boot- 
blacks, clerks,  teachers  and  mechan- 
ics; when  400  investment  trusts  own- 
ing billions  of  dollars  worth  of  stocks 
and  bonds  are  governed  in  their  opera- 
tions by  charts  and  price  movements 
more  than  by  dividends  and  interest; 
and  when  the  stock  market  is  able  to 
iJu  cT*#'iJank  credit  from  legitimate  busi- 
ness to  reckless  speculation,  then  it  is 
time  to  recognize  that  our  present  sys- 
tem is  badly  in  need  of  repair. 

The  Stock  Exchange  is  one  outstand- 
ing opportunity  for  a  beginning  of  the 
vitally  necessary  work  of  curbing 
greed,  fraud,  injustice  and  crime. 


Advertisers'  Index 

Advertising  forms  for  the  December  23rd  issue  oj  Advertising  &  Selling  close 
on  December  Ibth.  All  new  copy  or  clumge  oj  copy  instructions  concerning  the 
December  23rd  issue  must  reach  our  office,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  the  above  date.  The  publishers  reserve  the  right  to  repeat 
the  last  advertisement  on  all  active  contracts  if  copy  instructions  are  not 
received  one  week  preceding  dale  of  publication. 
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and  Advertising  Executives 

who   want   accurate,  down-to- 
the-minute  information  about 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

GENERAL  MAGAZINES 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  AND 
RELIGIOUS  PUBLICATIONS 

FARM  PAPERS 

BUSINESS  PAPERS 

RADIO  BROADCAST 
ADVERTISING  RATES 

we  recommend  that  you  send  for  details  of  a 
plan  which  places  this  Service  at  your  disposal 
for  30  days  without  obligation   on  your  part. 
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j&u  can't  sel/  em... 
WHERE.  THEY  AIN  T 


PEAVERhat.  Checkered 


A  j5uitar 


to  do  his  advertising.  But  make  no 
mistake — there  was  a  salesman!  You 
never  found  him  out  at  the  edge  of  town, 
wastlnji  his  breath  on  the  wide  open 
spaces  of  Scatterville.  Not  on  your  life! 
He  was  always  on  the  public  square  and 
just  as  close  up  to  the  courthouse  as  he 
could  get — town  marshal  and  tin  badge 
notwithstanding.  His  market  was  the 
crowd.  He  made  his  profit  off  people. 
And  to  him  must  go  credit  for  that  im- 
mortal saying  so  dear  to  every  sales 
manager's  heart:  "You  cant  sell  'em 
where  they  ain't!" 

Times  have  changed.  The  roar  of  in- 
dustry has  drowned  out  the  strumming 
of  the  guitar  in  the  hands  of  O.  Henry's 
medicine  man.  Neon  signs  have  replaced 
kerosene  lamps.  Pink  snake  oil,  in  bot- 
tles,   has    given    way    to    merchandise    of 
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81.8%    of  all   the  chaio  stores   in 
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the  40-mile  official  Chicago  A.B.C. 
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trading    area    are   in   Cook   County 

and  that  - 

96%     of    the    circulation    of    The 

Chicago    Daily    News    is    in    Cook 

known 

merit.      But    th 

e    impulse    of    the 

County 

human  heart,  the  habits 

of  the  crowd  and 

80.8%  of  the  chain  stores  of  Cook 

the  bas 

c   principles   of 

doing  business  at 

County  are  in  Chicago  and- 

a  profit 

remain  the  same— you  stiU  can't 

92%   of  the  Cook   County   circula- 

sell  'em 

where  they  ain 

is    in   Chicago 

The  modern  chain  store,  for  example, 
makes  money — and  one  big  reason  for  its 
success  is  that  chain  stores  never  cross 
the  waste-line — never  go  into  Scatterville. 
They  stick  just  as  close  to  the  crowd  as 
they  can  get.  They  have  learned  that  the 
law  of  averages  needs  no  enforcement 
squad — neither  can  it  be  repealed.  There 
are  so  many  buyers  out  of  every  so  many 
people,  and  the  more  crowds  you  reach, 
the  more  sales  you  make. 

What  is  true  of  chain  stores  is  espe- 
cially true  of  your  business.  To  sell  at  a 
profit  you  must  reach  the  crowd.  And 
here  in  Chicago  you  can  do  it  best 
through  just  one  newspaper — The  Chicago 


Daily  News — which  stays  on  its  side  of 
the  waste-line  and  never  spends  its  money 
or  your  own  prospecting  out  in  Scatter- 
ville. It  sticks  close  to  the  cream  of  the 
buying  millions  of  the  REAL  Chicago— 
and  what  is  equally  important — Chicago 
sticks  to  The  Chicago  Daily  News,  reads 
it  and  believes  in  it. 

Four  and  a  half  million  people,  five  and 
a  half  billions  of  spendable  wealth,  fifty- 
four  thousand  stores — that's  the  tremen- 
dous market  Chicago  offers  for  your  goods 
through  the  one  paper  that  unquestion- 
ably goes  where  the  people  ARE  and 
doesn't  fool  around  where  they    "AIN'T." 


n„,^d   THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
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Iinpediineiita 


Have  you  considered  how  diverse 
are  the  activities  engaged  in  by 
smart  Metropolitans? 

Or  how  diverse  are  the  posses- 
sions they  need  to  carry  on  those 
divers  activities? 


THE 

NWYOaKEH 

25    WEST   45th   STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


SINCE  1869 


Certain  American  newspapers  so  faithfully  reflect  and 
interpret  local  thought  and  feeling  .  .  .  and  are  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  growth  and  progress  of 
their  home  communities  .  ,  .  that  ihey  are  known  and 
referred  to  far  beyond  the  hounds  of  the  state  in 
which  they  are  published.  Among  these  newspapers 
is  The  Indianapolis  News. 

On  December  7,  The  News  completed  its  sixty-second 
year  of  continuous  publication.  It  is  the  only  Indian- 
apolis newspaper  now  existent  whose  history  reaches 
back  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It 
is  the  only  individually  and  home  owned  Indianapolis 
newspaper.  Thus  it  has  ever  been  warmly  receptive 
and  responsive  to  community  sentiment  .  .  .  and  quick 
to  assist  unstintingly  —  frequently  by  co-operative 
projects  of  its  own— every  movement  designed  to 
promote  the  common  welfare. 

Because  it  has  concentrated  its  efforts  on  the  build- 
ing of  a  newspaper  truly  representative  of  the  com- 
munity it  serves,  it  has  become,  inevitably,  a  power- 
ful advertising  medium.  For  the  past  36  consecutive 
years  ...  as  far  back  as  the  records  go  ...  it  has  car- 
ried a  larger  volume  of  advertising  than  any  Indiana 
newspaper.  1931  will  be  the  37th  consecutive  year 
in  which  The  News  has  been  first  in  Indianapolis. 


THE 


H- 


INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

I-  in  Indianapolis  for  56  consecutive  years 
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EVERYBODY'S 
BUSINESS 

Reff.  U.  S.  Pat.  Oft. 

FLOYD    W.    PARSONS 


Daybreak  Al  Hand 


WHEN  sound  corporations  sell 
in  the  open  market  for  prices 
that  are  ridiculous;  when  com- 
modities sell  below  cost;  when  money 
lies  idle;  when  shelves  are  bare  and 
inventories  cut  to  the  bone ;  when  plant 
equipment  has  become  worn  and  ob- 
solete; when  the  practice  of  economy 
has  become  general;  when  the  pinch  of 
poverty  has  touched  millions;  and 
when  any  additional  exercise  of  self- 
denial  forces  the  average  person  to  give 
up  some  of  the  so-called  necessities  of 
life,  experience  has  disclosed  that  bet- 
ter times  are  close. 

Never  in  history  have  there  been 
greater  opportunities  for  the  individual 
than  exist  today.  Improvement  will 
take  place  in  spite  of  wars,  pestilence, 
bankruptcies  and  the  waste  of  time  by 


senators  and  representatives  who  pre- 
fer to  nag  the  President  and  criticize 
their  opponents,  rather  than  create 
remedies  for  the  serious  ills  that  have 
prostrated  their  country. 

Stocks  that  have  gone  from  a  hun- 
dred down  to  ten  have  suffered  90% 
of  all  the  decline  that  is  possible. 
Brokers'  loans,  now  at  the  record  low 
total  of  $690,000,000,  have  also 
traveled  90%  of  the  route  to  nothing. 

Instead  of  listening  to  the  direful 
lamentations  of  pessimists  concerning 
the  future  of  our  major  industries, 
especially  the  railroads,  people  who 
are  wise  will  now  bear  in  mind  the 
earning  power  of  the  various  railroad 
stocks  over  a  period  of  years,  rather 
than  the  earnings  revealed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  current  slump.    In  the  four 


years  ended  December  31,  1930,  New 
York  Central  had  an  average  annual 
earning  power  of  $12.15  a  share; 
Atchison,  $18.09;  and  Pennsylvania, 
$7.11. 

To  accept  the  present  status  of  the 
equities  of  our  indispensable  businesses 
as  permanent  would  be  the  essence  of 
folly.  For  instance,  the  actual  invest- 
ment in  the  American  petroleum  in- 
dustry is  about  $11,000,000,000.  In 
1929  the  stock  market  quoted  a  total 
value  for  the  stocks  of  the  oil  com- 
|)anies  of  approximately  that  amount. 
Today  the  total  market  value  of  these 
same  stocks  is  $2,705,850,000.  That  is 
to  say,  $100  will  now  buy  as  much  of 
an  interest  in  the  petroleum  industry 
as  $400  did  in  1929.  A  lot  of  oil  stocks 
are  selling  for  less  than  their  current 
book  values  after  depreciation.  The 
market  value  of  one  big  company  has 
dropped  from  $246,000,000  to  less 
than  $34,000,000  and  another  from 
$111,000,000  to  $10,500,000. 

Such  astounding  declines  have 
caused  many  people  to  feel  that  the 
years  ahead  are  hopeless.  Such  a  con- 
clusion is  contrary  to  all  established 
facts,  past  and  present.  We  are  not 
facing  difficulties  that  are  new  or 
mysterious.  No  change  in  actual  val- 
ues at  all  comparable  to  the  market  de- 
clines just  cited  has  taken  place.  In 
the  matter  of  physical  assets  most  of 
our  industries  have  shown  an  increase 
during  the  past  two  years.  It  merely 
means  that  business  has  gone  through 
a  time  of  reorganization  and  adjust- 
ment to  a  lower  price  basis.  In  doing 
this  it  has  had  to  take  tremendous 
bookkeeping  losses  in  inventories,  most 
of  which  had  to  be  absorbed  in  a  single 
year. 

Eventually  it  will  be  disclosed  that 
in  our  weak-kneed  submission  to  the 
forces  of  fear  and  distrust,  we  have 
crossed  many  imaginary  bridges,  lost 
our  perspective  in  the  matter  of  values, 
and  overdiscounted  every  possible  type 
of  misfortune  and  disappointment,  real 
or  fancied. 

This  is  no  moment  for  one  to  lose 
heart  and  accept  the  rapidly  spreading 
doctrine  of  defeat.  Tremendous  con- 
structive developments  will  soon  be 
under  way.  More  thought  will  be  given 
to  the  concrete  realities  of  existing  con- 
ditions and  less  to  the  historical  and 
theoretical  aspects  of  economics.  Our 
colleges  will  concentrate  attention  on 
present  problems  of  production,  con- 
sumption and  foreign  trade,  rather  than 
on  the  opinions  of  Adam  Smith  and 
[Continued  on  page  64} 
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Dealers 
Increased  Sales 


35% 


By  Using 

This  Poster 


TESTS  conducted  recently  by  department 
stores,  druggists,  grocers,  electrical  ap- 
pliance shops  and  hardware  stores,  scattered 
over  the  country,  showed  that  sales  of  items 
in  window  displays  or  on  counters  increased 
by  an  average  of  35%  — when  the  Good 
Housekeeping  poster  shown  here  was  made 
a  part  of  the  display*. 


keeping  it  is  a  bit  more  deserving  of  their 
buying  preference. 

Thousands  of  representative  dealers  will  tell 
you,  too,  that  Good  Housekeeping  usually 
has  more  influence  with  their  women  cus- 
tomers than  any  other  magazine. 


Good  Housekeeping  does  more  than  adver- 
tise merchandise  to  its  1,850,000  readers.  It 
spreads  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  product 
advertised,  but  the  confidence  in  it  so  neces- 
sary to  make  sales.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 

why  Good  Housekeeping  is  used 

*Durinp  the  first  II  months  of  ,  ,         •  , 

■=•     n^  %  by  more  advertisers  than  any 

19^1,    5,530  stores  requested  ^  ' 

advertised    in    Good    House-        and  used  this  poster  to  make  other  leading  woman's  magazine. 
confidence-  building  displays. 


This  is  not  surprising  to  anyone  who  has 
talked  to  women  who  read  Good  House- 
keeping and  sensed  their  confidence  in  its 
guaranteed  advertising  pages.  Theirs  is  a 
deep  rooted  conviction,  born 
of    experience,    that   if    it     is 


GOOD     HOUSEKEEPING 

Every  woman's  Magazine 
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Why  More  Space  Bayers  Select 

The  Architectural  Record 

The  Art'hiterlural  Ret-ord  leads  all  other  arehitei-liiral 
magazines  by  more  than  300  pages  of  advertising  for 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1931.  Here  are  some  of 
the  reasons  for  this  preference: 


Editot'iut  M^rofft'essiveness 


THE  Architectural  Record  enjoys  a 
reputation  for  consistent  high  qual- 
ity and  usefulness.  It  is  distinguished 
l»y  its  alertness  to  perceive  and  inter- 
pret trends  and  developments,  l»y  its 
Technical  News  and  Research  Studies, 
its  emphasis  on  news  value,  its  bal- 
anced selection  of  contents.  The  con- 
tacts of  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation  give 
it    exclusive    advantages    for    securing 


Marhet  Coverage 


As  a  result  of  its  balanced  and  pro- 
L  pressive  program.  The  Architec- 
tural Record  for  more  than  twelve 
years  has  maintained  a  lead  over  all 
other  magazines  in  architect  and  en- 
gineer subscribers.  Its  circulation  has 
been  built  year  after  year  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  just  what  architects  are  doing, 
of  which  ones  are  most  active  and  most 
important  for  the  advertiser  to  reach. 


StuhiUty 


ESTABLISHED  in  1891,  The  Archi- 
tectural Record  has  been  pub- 
lished continuously  and  successfully 
ever  since  by  F.  W.  Dodge  Corpora- 
tion— an  organization  with  offices  in 
29  cities  throughout  the  country  and 
with  more  than  ."jOO  reporters  and  cor- 
respondents in  daily  contact  with  the 
building  field.  The  Architectural  Rec- 
ord is  a  member  of  the  Dodge  group  of 


editorial  material  of  timely  impor- 
tance. It  pioneered  on  color  in  archi- 
tecture, first  carried  the  messages  of 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  sponsored  a  new 
educational  program,  published  the 
first  all  metal  apartment  house,  won 
the  A.B.P.  award.  It  is  referred  to  most 
frequently  in  various  architectural  bib- 
liographies and  is  constantly  quoted  in 
the  newspapers  and  magazines. 


It  offers  advertisers  a  coverage  not 
merely  of  architects  and  engineers  but 
of  actual  specifying  power — measured 
and  known.  A  day  by  day  check, 
andited  and  certified,  of  all  architect 
designed  jobs  for  1930  in  the  37  East- 
ern States,  shows  that  The  Record's 
subscribers  did  77.94%  of  all  the 
work  done  bv  all  architects. 


building  field  publications  and  services 
which  includes  also  Dodge  Reports, 
Sweet's  Architectural  Catalogues,  Gen- 
eral Building  Contractor  and  Dodge 
Statistical  Research  Service.  Its  con- 
tinued success  is  assured  by  the  re- 
sources and  facilities  of  this  organiza- 
tion, nationally  recognized  as  "Head- 
quarters  for  Building  Information." 


F.     W-     Dodge     Corporation 

Building     Market     Data     and     Statistics — Magazine     Coverage 
Manufacturers'  Catalogue  Service — Daily  Construction   Reports 

For    Building    Sales   In   the    Building    Field 
119   West   40th    St.,    New   York,    N.    V.— and  principal  cities      "orporatioU 
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158  Items 


and  every  one  represents  Manufacturing  Equipment 


From  celery  to  Cdmembert,  every  one  of  the 
scores  of  foods  on  any  first-class  menu  represents 
tfie  product  of  a  soing  industry  —  an  industry 
with  problems  of  production,  selling^  distribution; 
with  substantial  investments  in  real  estate,  equip- 
ment and  buildings,  too,  in  most  cases. 

Together,  these  many  branches  of  the  Food  In- 
dustry constitute  a  tremendous  market. 
Nearly  55,000  plants  are  engaged  in 
manufacturing  or  processing  foods,-  their 
products  alone  are  valued  at  more  than 
$11,700,000,000  annually.  Their  pur- 
chases of  materials,  supplies  and  equip- 
ment are  correspondingly  huge. 

Of  this  group,  a  few  more  than  10,- 
000  plants  are  responsible  for  89.4% 


"1 

10,511 

plants  produce 

89.4% 

of  the 
total  value  of 

FOOD 

INDUS- 
TRIES 
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Execu- 

toods 

tives 
of 

Plants 

44,251  plants 
produce  10.6% 

of  the  total  production  value,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Census  of  Manufactures.  And  it  is  for  these 
10,000  leaders  in  all  branches  of  Food  Manufac- 
ture, with  their  many  common  interests  and  similar 
problems,  that  FoOD  INDUSTRIES  is  edited. 

Until  Food  Industries  came  into  existence  a 
little  more  than  two  years  ago,  there  was  no 
single  publication  that  provided  cover- 
age of  this  great  market.  Today,  FoOD 
Industries  has  over  7500  paid  subscrip- 
tions covering  the  chief  buying  power  in 
every  important  branch  of  the  industry. 
If  you  sell  a  product  that  Food  Man- 
ufacturers can  profitably  use.  Food 
Industries  is  your  advertising  medium. 
Ask  us  for  the  details. 


THERE     IS    NO     BUSINESS    MORE    FUNDAMENTAL     THAN     THE 


F  O  O  D     I  N  D  U  ST  R  I  E  S 


McGRAW-HILL  PUBLISHING   COMPANY, 


FORTY- second  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Subscribers   for  Life 


Thousands   of  Detroiters  Have  %ead 
The  7s[etvs  for  40  Years  or  ctMore 


In  times  like  these  the  character  of 
your  media  becomes  all  the  more 
important.  It  is  not  enough  for  The 
Detroit  NeTvs  to  have  the  largest 
circulation  in  Michigan.  It  must 
prove  to  you  that  it  reaches  the 
homes  of  purchasing  po-sver.  Impar- 
tial survey  has  established  this  fact 
— that  The  News  goes  into  71%  of 
all  homes  in  Detroit  having  an  an- 


nual income  of  $3,000  or  more. 
That  The  News  reaches  the  solid 
elements  of  the  population  is  veri- 
fied also  by  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  its  subscribers  have  taken  The 
New^s  from  40  to  5  8  years.  And 
both  of  these  facts  are  substantiat- 
ed in  advertising  results  because 
The  Ne-ws  has  for  17  years  been 
first,  second  or  third  in  advertising 
in  America. 


The  Detroit  News 


THE   HOME  NEWSPAPER 

Netv  York  Office 

Chicago  Office 

[.  A.  KLEIN,  INC. 

J.  E.  LUTZ 

Member  of  Major  Market   Newspapers,  Inc. 
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RADIO 

ADVERTISERS 


There  is  a  gold  mine  of  valuable  infor- 
mation for  you  in  the  current  issue  of 
Radio  Advertising. 

In  this  publication  you  have  before  you 
the  latest  available  complete  and  accu- 
rate information  about  all  stations  that 
sell  time  on  the  air. 

Wavelength,  operating  power,  station 
and  talent  charges,  chain  affiliations, 
mechanical  program  facilities  and  doz- 
ens of  other  items  of  helpful  data  are 
shown.  And  it's  all  in  easy-to-find  and 
concise  form. 

Subscription,  $10.00  per  year.  Published 
Monthly  with  supplementary  data  be- 
tween issues. 

Specimen  pages  and  further  information 
will  be  cheerfully  sent  for  the  asking. 

n  D 
n 

RADIO  ADVERTISING 

536  Lake  Shore  Drive 
CHICAGO 
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WHERE       TO       BUY 

;   adilitional  service   hi   classified  telephone 

rectories— bridging  thegaphetween  advertising 

and  selling. 


How  a  long-established  oyster  company 
plans  to   extend  its   trade   boundaries 


A  COMPANY  may  have  been  in  business  for  many 
years  and  still  have  a  great  deal  of  room  for  expan- 
sion. New  outlets  may  be  discovered  .  .  .  new 
avenues  of  trade  opened.  Here  is  an  example. 

The  Narragansett  Bay  Oyster  Company  is  an 
old  and  long-established  concern.  Its  product,  Sea- 
Acre  Oysters,  is  well  known  to  the  trade.  And  yet 
by  contracting  for  Trade  Mark  Service  in  a  certain 
locality  last  year,  many  new  outlets  were  estab- 
lished. Today  this  well-known  company,  through 
Trade  Mark  Service,  has  contracted  for  a  wider 
coverage  in  classified  telephone  directories. 

Trade  Mark  Service  in  classified  telephone  direc- 
tories assists  producers  in  many  fields.  It  helps 
to  prevent   substitution,   expands   the   dealer 


WHERE  TO 


organization,  protects  authorized  dealers,  increases 
sales,  betters  service,  and  builds  good  will. 

Trade  Mark  Service  can  be  made  to  fit  your 
own  merchandising  needs.  Telephone  or  write  for 
the  booklet,  "A  Major  Contribution  to  Modern 
Merchandising."  There's  no  obligation. 


Trade  Mark  Service  Manager 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  EXchange  3-9800 
108  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111.  OFFicial  9300 
Deac  Sir:  We  would  like  to  have  the  book,  "A  Major  Contribution  to 
Modern  Merchandising,"  which  shows  how  Trade  Mark  Service  can  he 
applied  to  knotty  merchandising  and  selling  problems  in  many  busi- 
nesses. This  request  places  us  under  no  obligation  whatever. 


Company_ 
Addnss__ 
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BIG  BEN  ALARM  CLOCK  RE-DESIGNED  .  .  . 
BORDEN  PACKS  CHEESES  IN  FLAG-COLORED 
CARTONS  CORRESPONDING  TO  THE  COUNTRY 
OF  ORIGIN  ...  NEW  SIMONDS  FACTORY  WILL 
ELIMINATE  ALL  WINDOWS  .  .  .  TOLEDO  SCALE 
PLANT  BUILT  ENTIRELY  OF  GLASS  .  .  .  AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  TO  RELEASE  NEW  TYPE  SERIES 

.  .  .  this  is  news!  It  is  as  essential  for  the  business  executive  to  follow 
sucii  developments  as  it  is  for  him  to  watch  market  conditions  and 
commodity  prices.  For  today — the  difference  between  a  product  that 
t;oes  ahead  and  one  that  falls  behind  may  often  be  a  matter  of  good 
or  bad  design. 

Advertising  Arts  brings  the  business  man  the  information  he 
needs  to  guide  him  in  the  styling  and  re-styling  of  products  and 
p.ickages,  the  designing  of  advertising  and  display  material.  It  has 
become — in  its  short  two  years  of  existence — the  authority  on  good 
design  and  commercial  good  taste. 

Its  contributors  are  men  of  leadership  in  this  field.  In  typography, 
illustration  and  printing,  each  issue  is  a  distinguished  piece  of  work. 

Its  editorial  pages  carry  weight  with  its  readers.  Its  advertising 
pages  share  in  that  reader  influence.  This  audience  of  ten  thousand 
people  represent  the  country's  largest  advertisers  and  their  agencies. 
They  control  the  market  for  advertising  supplies  and  services,  for  the 
basic  materials  usied  in  product  and  package  design. 

If  you  have  an  advertising  message  to  bring  before  this  impor- 
tant group,  where  could  you  tell  your  news  to  better  advantage? 

For  rates,  market  analyses  and  further  facts  about  coverage,  address 

ADVERTISING  ARTS 

Section       of      Advertising       and      Selling 


9  EAST  38th  ST..  NEW  YORK 
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Before  you  spend  for  1932,  study 


ONCE  or  twice  might  have  been  an  accident.  Three  times,  four 
times,  might  have  been  a  coincidence.  But  when  in  38  cases 
out  of  46  —  duplicate  ads  running  in  Liberty  and  other  mass 
weeklies  stopped  more  readers  in  Liberty— when  in  city  after  city— 
in  6  widely  scattered  parts  of  the  country  — when,  in  issue  after 
issue  — for  6  consecutive  issues  of  the  four  mass  weeklies-the 
average  advertising  page  stopped  from  23  per  cent  to  112  per  cent 
more  persons  per  unit  of  circulation  in  Liberty  than  in  any  other 
mass  weekly  —  that,  certainly,  is  something  to  think  about.'  Some- 
thing to  ask  about.  Something  to  study,  yourself,  before  jou  spend 
for  1932. 

Consider  The  Sources 

These  facts  came  from  the  first  attempt  to  measure  "reader- 
interest"  by  going  beyond  traditional  personal  judgments  and  self- 
conscious  reader  votes.  By  making,  lust  July  ,iiid  August,  an  actual 
count  of  editorial  and  advertising  items  magazine  readers  had 
SEEN  and  READ.  That's  worth  pondering. 

The  facts  were  found  by  ringing  15,000  door  bells  at  random 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Greensboro,  N.  C; 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Topeka,  Kansas;  Sioux  Falls,  So.  Dakota,  one 
city  a  week  for  6  consecutive  weeks.  By  finding  possessors  of  cur- 
rent issues  of  the  four  mass  weeklies.  By  going  through  their  copies 
with  them,  page  after  page,  marking  with  crayon  every  editorial 
and  advertising  item  remembered  as  having  been  seen  or  read. 

That's  worth  pondering. 

And  these  facts  were  collected  by  the  trained  research  staff  of 
Dr.  George  Gallup,  Professor  of  Journalism  and  Advertising  at 
Northwestern  University.  Collected,  in  three  of  the  six  cities 


visited,  while  official  observers  from  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  looked  on. 

And  that's  worth  pondering! 

Six  Cities,  Six  Issues  in  a  Row 

Complete  and  independent  tabulations  of  what  readers  saw  and 
read  were  made  for  the  four  mass  weeklies  in  each  of  the  six  cities, 
using  a  different  issue  of  the  four  weeklies  in  each  city. 

Yet,  see  how,  city  after  city,  issue  after  issue,  the  same  facts 
were  found— 

The  average  advertising  page  in  Liberty  had  stopped: 
In  Philadelphia,  60'y  more  persons  than  in  Weekly  A,  ii'/,  more 
persons  than  in  Weekly  B,  106*:  more  persons  than  in  Weekly  C. 
In  SprinRfield.  20';  more  persons  than  in  Weekly  A.  14r;,  more 
persons  than  in  Weekly  B.  63'!  more  persons  than  in  Weekly  C. 
In  Greensboro,  45'"<  more  persons  than  in  Weekly  A,  26^',  more 
persons  than  in  Weekly  B.  132';  more  persons  than  in  Weekly  C. 
In  Columbus,  61';;.  more  persons  than  in  Weekly  A,  4':;  more  per- 
sons than  in  Weekly  B,  104',;   more  persons  than  in  Weekly  C. 


Liberty... 
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the  recommendations  of  Success 


What  This  Means  From  a  Cash  Standpoint 

In  total  the  average  advertising  page  in  Liberty  had  stopped 
■iS^,   more  persons  than  in  Weekly  A 
23',,   more  persons  than  in  Weekly  B 
112';;   more  persons  than  in  Weekly  C 

But  from  a  dollars-and-cents  standpoint,  the  importance  of  these 
findings  grows.  During  these  past  years  of  commodity  and  adver- 
tising price  fluctuations.  Liberty's  rate  has  been  pegged  at  pre- 
boom  levels  while  its  circulation  has  steadily  increased.  Today, 
Liberty's  advertising  page  cost  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
major  magazine.  Dollar  for  dollar,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Gallup  averages,  your  appropriation  in  Liberty  should  stop:  132% 
more  persons  than  in  Weekly  A;  64%  more  persons  than  in 
Weekly  B;  1387ci  more  persons  than  in  Weekly  C. 

Why  Advertising  in  Liberty  Slops  More  Readers 

The  basic  factor  responsible  for  the  success  of  magazine  adver- 
tising in  general  must  inevitably  be  looked  to  for  an  explanation 
of  Liberty's  reader-stopping  power:  Editorial  contents. 

People  (not  advertising  people!)  buy  magazines  for  the  stories 
and  articles,  not  the  advertisements.  Advertisers  spend  their  money 
where  editors  have  done  a  job  of  winning  the  crowd.  Now,  as  we 
see  at  the  top  of  these  pages,  editorial  interest  may  make  a  23% 
to  112%  difference  in  the  stopping  power  of  the  stime  advertise- 
ment. 

For  Dr.  Gallup  checked  the  reading  of  editorial  pages  even  as 


he  checked  advertising  pages.  And  he  found  that  the  average  edi- 
torial feature  in  Liberty  was  read  by:  177c  more  persons  than  in 
Weekly  A;  6%  more  persons  than  in  Weekly  B;  41%  more  per- 
sons than  in  Weekly  C. 

Not  because  Liberty  had  some  new,  heretofore  unknown  type  of 
editorial  contents!  (Every  one  of  the  other  weeklies  had  some 
features  rating  higher  than  many  of  Liberty's.)  But  Liberty  con- 
tained MORE  of  the  type  of  editorial  item  read  most  widely  else- 
where. 

More  of  the  human  interest  articles.  More  of  the  dramatic  fea- 
tures. More  of  the  humorous  features.  MORE  of  the  simple,  bold, 
concise  write-ups  that  are  the  current  taste  of  a  post-war  public. 

And,  long  before  the  Gallup  tests  gave  the  detailed  results  of 
this  policy.  Liberty's  editors  gazed  upon  the  spectacle  of  more  men 
and  women  asking  for  Liberty— week  after  week,  fifty-two  times  a 
year— than  any  other  magazine  in  America. 

The  Ball  Is  In  Your  Court 

Think  these  things  over.  Think  over  the  38-ads-out-of-46  through 
which  Success  points  its  finger  at  Liberty.  Think  over  the  facts  of 
6  cities,  6  issues.  Then,  make  sure  that  your  organization  has  re- 
ceived a  personal  presentation  of  the  Gallup  Report— before  you 
complete  your  spending  plans  for  1932! 

Write  a  note  on  your  own  letterhead,  and  a  Liberty  representa- 
tive will  bring  your  copy  of  the  Report  promptly.  Address  Liberty, 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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lendld  editorials,  and  articles 
int  department  store  execu- 
of  almost  priceless  value  tc 


DRY    GOODS 

ECONOMIST 


First  in  its  field 


because 

It    Stops    that 

The  busy-ness  man  is  +00  much  that  way  these  days  to  lift  his  nose 
from  the  grindstone  for  long.  We  have  to  catch  his  eye,  engage 
his  interest,  give  him  a  flash  of  facts  all  in  a  minute.  An  editorial 
page  must  register  like  THAT,  or  the  leafing  thumb  turns  to  a  new 
page — and  on — and  on. 

We  believe  retailing  has  a  mind  of  its  own.  We  do  not  try  to  think 
for  it,  but  to  help  it  do  its  own  thinking. 

We  have  no  use  for  history,  except  as  a  jumping  off  place.  We  be- 
lieve tomorrow  never  comes  for  the  business  which  has  not  snapped 
out  of  yesterday. 

We  believe  retailing  has  become  a  competition  in  fast  and  accurate 
thinking,  as  much  as  in  merchandise. 

We  believe  retailers  are  letting  their  minds  expand  beyond  the  im- 
mediate limits  of  four  store  walls,  a  Pullman  smoking  compartment, 
and  a  New  York  salesroom. 

THAT'S  THE  BASIS  OF  OUR  EDITORIAL  POLICY 

Its  presentation  to  readers  sometimes  is  smooth,  sometimes 

staccato;    sometimes    sparkling,    sometimes    serious.       Pic- 

torially   and    in   type,    every   idea   is   treated  as  though   it 

were  of  supreme    importance  to   the   man   to  whom    it   is 

addressed.     And   every   idea   is   important,   or  it  wouldn't 

be  there. 

THAT'S  HOW  WE  STOP  THAT  THUMB  ! ! 
That  our  efforts   are  appreciated   is   attested  to   by  the  unsolicited 
comments  at  the  right: 

DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 

IS      A      U.  B.  P.      PUBLICATION 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE 

UNITED    BUSINESS    PUBLISHERS,    Inc.,    239   W.    39th    Street,    New   York 


"It  I  had  to  give  up  all  my  subscrip- 
tions, I  would  hesitate  a  long  time 
before  passing  up  the  ECONOMIST." 

"Your  magazine,  with  plans  and  sell- 
ing ideas  for  promotion,  is  very  help- 
ful, and  by  far  the  most  read  trade 
journal  in  our  store." 


"I  know  of  no  other  paper  that  is 
edited  by  men  with  such  practical 
knowledge  as  you  and  your  able  staff. 
Naturally,  information  in  the  ECON- 
OMIST means  more  to  us  than  any 
other  paper." 


To  those  buyers  of  advertising  space 
who  like  to  predicate  their  thinking 
on  figures,  we  will  be  very  glad  to 
offer  statistical  proof  of  the  domi- 
nance of  the  ECONOMIST  and  the 
preference  shown  for  it  throughout 
the   department  store  field. 
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Hardware  Trade 

Hardware  Age 
Hardware  Age 
Hardware  Age 

Shoes 

Boot  and   Shoe 
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Dry  Goods   Economist 

Economist  Buyers  Directory 

Nugents 

Nugents'    Directory 

Chicago  Where  to   Buy  Book 

Insurance 

The  Spectator 

Spectator  Insurance  Books 


Optli 


The   Optical  Journal 

The  Jewelers'    Circular    Buyer; 


Toys 

Toy   World 
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Automotive 

Automotive   Industries 
Automobile  Trade  Journal 
Motor  World  Wholesale 
The  Commercial   Car  Journal 
Automotive  Industrial   Red  Book 
Chilton  Automotive   Multi-Guide 
Chilton  Aero  Directory  and  Catalog 
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Reaching  the  Elephant  Incomes/ 

1  HE  elephant  incomes  of  the  United  States  (those  over  $25,000  a 
year)  can  be  reached  by  the  advertiser  most  eflfectively,  and  at  a 
minimum  of  expense,  in  BARRON'S,  The  National  Financial  Weekly. 

It  takes  money  to  buy  quality  products.  The  advertiser  who  adver- 
tises where  money  is  the  major  interest  reaches  the  real  quality 
market  —  reaches  prospects,  all  of  whom  can  afford  to  buy. 
In  BARRON'S  you  buy  a  weekly  national  circulation  without  waste  — 
a  circulation  where  money  circulates.  Here  is  a  quality  market  made 
up  entirely  of  "  higher-than-average "  incomes.  If  you  have  some- 
thing to  sell  to  the  quality  market  —  reach  for  the  elephant  incomes 
first !    Use  BARRON'S  ...  for  buying  power ! 

The  JViitionai  FiMuncial  WeeMy 
44  Broad   Street  -^  IVew  York   City 
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Briefed  From  the  Musty  Files  of  Advertising  &  Selling 


January 

J.  Walter  Thoinpsoirs  net  estate  ap- 
praised at  S2.13o.503 \iiieiican 


Business  Man's  Prohibition  Founda- 
tion reports  it  will  spend  $3  million 
this  year  to  advertise  Dry  Cause.  .  .  . 
Frank  Harwood  (American  Tobacco  I 
joins  Lennen  &  Mitchell.  So  does  Fred- 
erick Dickinson  (Hupp  advertising 
manager  15  years) ....  Rubicam's  Tide 
appears.  .  .  .  Mac  Martin  merges  with 
Erwin,  Wasey.  .  .  .  War  Department 
regulation  prohibits  testimonial-giving 
by  officers.  . . .  Ingram's  Shaving  Cream 
contest  ends  with  votes  for  the  tube, 
1,338,536;  for  the  jar,  1,328,827.  .  .  . 
News  (New  York)  publishes  its  1930 
gains  of  907,408  lines.  With  one  other 
exception  (Mirror),  all  New  York 
papers  report  1930  losses.  .  .  .  Walter 
S.  Dickev,  K.  C.  Journal-Post,  dies. 


February 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  announces  that 
his  company,  "which  spent  $1  million 
last  year  for  advertising,  will  spend  $2 
million  this  year."  .  .  .  Macy's  reports 
that  their  1930  sales  were  $98  million 
plus.  .  .  .  Winchester  Arms  goes  into 
receivership.  .  .  .  "Bad  Booze  or  Good 
Beer — which  do  New  Yorkers  want?" 


advertises  Gobels.  .  .  .  Camels,  now  Cel- 
lophaned,  go  to  Erwin,  Wasey,  dissuad- 
ing N.  W.  Aver  from  going  Four-A. .  .  . 
George  Warren  Wilder,  former  presi- 
dent of  Butterick,  dies.  .  .  .  Scripps- 
Howard  buys  New  York  World  for  $5 
million. 


March 

Harvard  Awards  announced.  Gold 
medal  award  to  Editor  of  Advertising 
&  Selling.  .  .  .  Cremo  "testimonials" 
from  M.  D.'s  exposed.  ...  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  opens  office  in 
Osaka. . . .  Advertising  &  Selling  sur- 
veys agency  "ownership"  of  clients.  .  .  . 
Announcement:  "Kenneth  Collins  will 
become  vice-president  of  Lennen  & 
Mitchell."  (He  changed  his  mind.)  .  .  . 
Jean  H.  Norris,  New  York  City  magis- 
trate, under  Referee  Seabury's  ques- 
tioning admits  receiving  $1000  for 
Fleischniann  Yeast  testimonial. 


April 

Advertising  profession  to  honor  Ed- 
ward W.  Bok  with  memorial.  .  .  .  Air 
Aids,  Inc.,  are  contracting  for  adver- 
tising space  in  airplane  lines.  .  .  .  Un- 
employed apple  selling  off  the  streets 
in  New  York  midtown   section.   .   .   . 


Liberty  sold  to  McFadden.  .  .  .  New 
York  News  publishes  its  advertisement 
"Sic  Transit  Gloria  Mundi"  on  the 
passing  of  the  New  York  World.  .  . 
Wrigley's  Gum  to  J.  Walter  Thomp 
son.  .  .  .  George  Fowler  becomes  vice- 
president  of  Pictorial  Review.  .  .  . 
Radio  "menace"  holds  newspaper  pub- 
lishers' attention  at  annual  meeting 


May 

Elliot  Roosevelt,  Franklin's  son, 
joins  Albert  Frank  &  Company.  .  .  . 
A.N. A.  airs  forced  combinations,  calls 
for  rate  reductions,  at  Detroit  conven- 
tion. .  .  .  Hearst's  Comics  (ads)  first 
appear.  .  .  .  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr., 
becomes  vice-president  Lyman  Irish 
agency.  .  .  .  Gerard  B.  Lambert  made 
president  of  Gillette.  .  .  .  "Till  Breath 
do  us  part"  advertises  Listerine.  .  .  . 
Ford  Motor  change  of  agency  rumor  of- 
ficially denied.  .  .  .  Walter  A.  Strong, 
publisher  of  Chicago  Daily  News,  dies. 
.  .  .  M.  F.  Rigby,  advertising  manager 
of  Studebaker,  dies.  .  .  .  Carl  Kaufman 
(Federal)  dies. 


June 

Firestone  and  Montgomery  Ward 
scrap  about  tire  values.  .  .  .  U.  S.  Su- 
preme   Court    decides    Indiana    chain 
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store  tax  constitutional.  .  .  .  Standard 
Statistics  bearish  on  advertising.  .  .  . 
United  Cigar  Stores,  retaliating  for  $10 
million  suit,  sues  Gillette  for  $7  mil- 
lion. .  .  .  F.  M.  Feiker  becomes  Direec- 
tor  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  .  .  .  J.  C.  McQuiston  re- 
tires. .  .  .  Holiday  merges  with  Travel. 
Gil  Hodges  re-elected  president  of  Ad- 
vertising Federation  of  America.  .  .  . 
The  nation-wide  bargain  sale  gets 
under  way.  .  .  .  Tiffany  breaks  a  prec- 
edent by  using  pictures  in  their  ads. 
.  .  .  "We  have  lied  too  long,"  says  Ken- 
neth Collins  in  his  Federation  speech. 
"The  public  won't  buy  until  we  tell 
them  the  truth."  .  .  .  Canada  will  levy 
duty  on  American  magazines.  .  .  . 
George  L.  Johnson,  General  Outdoor 
chairman,  dies  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  .  .  . 
Washington,  D.  C,  Post  to  be  sold  (it 
wasn't) .  .  .  .  H.  J.  Heinz  to  Maxon.  .  .  . 
Overnight  cruises. 


July 

Reduction  -  in  -  ad  vtg-rates-discussion 
starts  to  bubble.  ...  4  A's  analysis  of 
magazine  duplication  published.  .  .  . 
Sears'  catalog  drops  ad  section.  .  .  . 
National  Trade  Journals  in  receiver- 
ship. .  . .  Adometers  appear  in  taxis.  .  .  . 
Futura  Magazines  announced  for  Sep- 
tember distribution,  Kenneth  Goode 
editor.  .  .  .  Paul  V.  Troup  retires.  .  .  . 
Pictorial  Review  and  World's  Work  re- 
duce rates.  .  .  .  Bartlett-Orr  and  Aldus 


August 

Physical  Culture  will  reduce  to  10c. 
.  .  .  William  McLean,  publisher  of 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  dies.  .  .  .  Col- 
onel Frank  Knox  becomes  publisher 
Chicago  Daily  News.  .  .  .  Life  reduces 
advertising  rates  40%.  .  .  .  Business 
Week  raises  rates  25 /c ....  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  buys  an  auto- 
giro.  .  .  .  First  loud  laugh  from  Bally- 
hoo. .  .  .  "What  this  country  needs," 
said  Virgil  Jordan,  "is  a  good  2c 
cigar."  .  .  .  "I'm  older  than  you  think 
I  am"^ — Chesterfield  girl. 


September 

Empress  Eugenie  hats!  .  .  .  Bull 
Durham  is  back.  .  .  .  Canadian  maga- 
zine tariff  goes  into  effect.  .  .  .  Radio 
advertisers  flood  air  with  contests.  .  .  . 
E.  E.  Calkins  "retires."  .  .  .  Ames 
Brown  resigns.  .  .  .  Ralph  Strassman, 
vice-president,  The  American  Weekly. 
.  .  .  Maxon  consolidates  with  George 
Harrison  Phelps.  .  .  .  700,000  cases  of 
tomato  juice  sold  in  1931  to  date.  .  .  . 
Young  &  Rubicam  joins  4  A's.  .  .  .  Col- 
onel E.  A.  Simmons  dies  .  . .  Paul  Jones 
10c  cigarette  appears.  .  .  .  "Roll  your 
own"  machines. 


to  care?"  advertises  ex-Halitosis,  now- 
Gillette  Lambert.  .  .  .  Condossis  cigar- 
ettes under  the  auspices  of  Mark  O'Dea. 
.  .  .  "Read  our  competitors'  Ads" — 
Macy's.  .  .  .  Literary  Digest  cuts  rates 
25%.  .  .  .  Ballyhoo  will  take  advertis- 
ing. . .  .  Eatmor  Cranberries  "the  smart- 
est cocktail  of  the  season."  .  .  .  Big  ad- 
agencies  write  page .  copy  for  Presi- 
dent's Organization  on  Lfnemployment 
Relief.  .  .  .  Kroger  offers  Thrift  Menus. 
.  .  .  Phil  Thomson  re-elected  presi- 
dent A.  B.  C.  .  .  .  Woman's  World  re- 
duces rates. .  . .  Wrigley  says  we  should 
laugh  more,  puts  on  Marge  and  Myrt. 


October 

"Do  those  bristles  mean  he's 


November 

Wheat  up.  .  .  .  Cigarette  production 
down.  .  .  .  Gallup's  "reader  interest 
survey  for  Liberty.  .  .  .  Macy  drops 
underselling  claim.  .  .  .  Parents'  Maga- 
zine raises  rates.  .  .  .  True  Story  lowers 
rates.    .    .    .    Cosmopolitan    announces 


THE    TRUCE 

When  Icicles  hang  where  the  Pigeons  wooed; 
When  the  roar  of  the  Noiseless  is  quite  subdued; 
When  nobody  shouts  at  you,  hoarse  and  free. 
For  Production  Order  Six-Seventy-B ; 
When  you're  writing  fast  in  the  heavenly  hush 
And  no  Work  Jacket  is  ticketed  "RUSH! !" 

It's  Xmas,  Men,  It's  Xmns. 


When  your  desk  is  covered  with  costly  Cards 
Rich  with  the  work  of  the  Amateur  Bards; 
When  little  INIiss  Remingwood  shows  with  joy 
The  Scanties  sent  by  Her  Only  Boy; 
When  your  Client  Perilous  soothes  your  scars 
With  a  box  of  enormously  long  Cigars — 

It's  Xmas,  Men,  It's  Xi 


When  the  Senior  Contactors  don't  descant 

On  Ads  with  a  Stronger  Selling  Slant, 

Nor  ask  for  new  and  striking  Cuts 

Of  a  Woman  Deciding  to  Eat  More  Nuts; 

Which  will  certainly  mean,  if  we  zip  them  through. 

A  Heavier  Schedule  for   Thirty-two! 

It's  Xmas,  Men,  It's  Xmas. 


When  the  Junior  Executives,  happy  crew. 
Have  gone  to  their  Girls,  or  what  have  you? 
When  the  Magazine  Salesmen,  all  arow. 
Have  buzzed  away  to  the  Weiss-Nicht-Wo ; 
Oh,  once  a  Year  comes  this  precious  Truce 
And  you  vow  the  Producer  can  now  Produce  . 
Oh,  yeah?     It's  Thursday,  and  half  past  four, 
Forth  to  the  Florist!  the  Jewelry  Store! 

It's  Xmas,  Men,  It'i 


Harford  Powel,  Jr 
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color  rate  reduction.  .  .  .  Organization 
formed  to  audit  "controlled"  circula- 
tions  Piggly  Wiggly  offers  free-gro- 

ceries-for-a-year  in  contest.  .  .  .  Life  to 
become  monthly.  .  .  .  Lee  Bristol  re- 
elected A.N.A.  president.  .  .  .  A.N.A. 
afErms  rate  reduction  stand.  .  .  .  "When 
you  knock  your  competitor,  you  knock 
advertising,"  says  A.  &  S.  ...  A  quarter 
in  the  slot  pays  for  your  electric  refrig- 
erator. .  .  .  Blue  coal.  .  .  .  ViTieat  down. 

Docember 

Congress  meets.  .  .  .  (leniuui  I'alm- 
olive  testimonial  suit  aired  in  A.  &  S. 
.  .  .  Color  in  editorial  columns  of  S.  E. 
Post.  .  .  .  McCnU's  reduces  rate — for 


19  months.  .  .  A.F.A.  may  sponsor  ad- 
vertising awards.  .  .  .  Westinghouse 
back  to  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross.  .   .  . 


Chevrolet  sends  out  unique  direct  mail- 
ing of  a  million  phonograph  records. 
.  .  .  E.  E.  Calkins'  serial  starts.  .  .  . 
Railroads  celebrate  Christmas  with 
joint  advertising  campaign  and  cut 
rates.  .  .  .  Duane  Jones  from  L.  &  T.  and 
L.  to  Maxon.  .  .  .  Lucky  Strike  agency 
change  denied. 


— and  Now  Concerning  Copy 


A  an 
be 
nu 


old  (iiiay- 
)e  the  last) 
maple  syrup 
addict,  we  will  pro- 
test  vigorously 
against  a  page  of 
copy  in  the  Decem- 
Womans  Home 
Companion.  A  page 
eaded  "Hi!— flap- 
jacks and  delicious 
V  e  r  m  o  n  t  Maid 
Syrup."  A  page  all  full  of  lumber- 
jacks and  flapjacks,  good  ole  Vermont, 
north  woods.  A  page  that  implies,  by 
all  that  is  good  and  holy,  true  maple 
syrup — yet  mentions  maple  once. 
What  syrup  it  sells  will  be  sold  by 
the  itch  of  the  maple  glands  only. 
Yet  what  is  the  syrup  in  fact?  "... 
they  skiljully  blend  the  cane  and  ma- 
ple sugars.'' 

— Ah,  there's  the  matter.  This 
syrup,  folks,  is  really  a  sort  of  pure 
rayon  maple,  skilfully  blended  in  the 
proportion  one  horse:  one  rabbit. 
And  this  advertisement,  folks,  is  one 
of  the  lower  forms  of  straddle,  quib- 
ble and  fudge.  Now  that  our  sus- 
])icions  are  aroused,  we'd  like  to  know 
how  much  maple  is  hiding  down 
among  the  sugar  cane — and  also  how 
much,  if  any,  corn  syrup  is  added  as 
a  sort  of  builder-upper. 


Why,  when  they  get  a  really  major 
idea,  must  they  drown  it  in  words? 
There  are  about  425  words  in  a  recent 
full  page  advertisement,  which  nat- 
urally cuts  the  picture  space  to  you — 
know — where — and  exactly  five  of 
those  words  tell   as  complete  a  story 


as  could  be  told  for  the  product: 
"Sanka  Coffee.  Stop  counting  sheep." 
If  Sanka  would  go  into  the  sheep  busi- 
ness only  for  a  couple  of  years  there 
would  be  no  question  about  which 
coffee  doesn't  keep  you  awake — date, 
vacuum  tin,  acrid  oils  no  matter. 


"Greatest  of  Philcos  Means 
Greatest  oj  Radios" — headline 
Rats.  It  means  an  all-right  radio 
whose  excellent  performance  is  rather 
weakened  than  enriched  by  this  ar- 
rogant and  empty  superlative.  It  is 
too  bad  that  a  campaign  of  advertising 
as  interesting  and  consistently  sus- 
tained as  Philco's  had  to  sell  so  many 
machines  that  somebody  got  a  brag- 
jag  and  almost  began  to  spoil  a  nice 
campaign. 

"  7  always  prescribe  yeast  in  place  of 
harsh  laxatives  .  .  .  ' 
reports  Dr.  Walko  of  Prague" 
The  reason  why  we  always  prefer 
American   doctors  to   Prague   doctors 
(or   mal-prague-titioners)    is   because 
whether  they  prescribe  yeast  or  dyna- 
mite they   always   keep   out   of   print 
about   it,   and   never   take  money  for 
testimonials,  and  never  use  the  word 
"always"  about  their  technique. 


It  says  in  the  Pebeco  tooth  paste  ad- 
vertisements that  Pebeco  is  the  most 
expensive  tooth  paste  in  the  world,  and 
that  its  use  is  "restricted  to  a  small, 
small  circle"  like  owning  race  horses 
and  yachts.  Okay,  Pebeco.  Okay. 
If  everybody  takes  you  at  your  word, 
it's  likely  to  be  slightly  more  expen- 


sive. Ourselves  we  prefer  Gilbert's 
which  isn't  even  advertised,  but  every 
dentist  we  know  is  nuts  about  it,  and 
at  first  it  tastes  worse  than  Pebeco  and 
then  much  better,  and  what  a  job  it 
does  in  the  mouth.  Okay,  Pebeco — 
it"s  your  circle. 

If  you  are  in  or  near  New  York, 
drop  into  the  Martin  Beck  Theatre  and 
see  a  swell  bit  of  acting  by  "a  perma- 
nent member  of  the  Real  Silk  Stock- 
ing Staff,"  whose  identity  (after  Real 
Silk  hours)  is  Miss  Lynn  Fontanne. 
She  has  a  tough  time  shuttling  back 
and  forth  from  Indianapolis  to  New 
York,  doing  six  shows  and  two  mati- 
nees a  week.  Of  course,  it  isn't  as 
tough  for  her  as  it  is  for  Lucien  Le- 
long,  who  has  to  jump  all  the  way 
from  Paris  to  sit  in  with  the  Real  Silk 
I'ashion  Committee,  but  Loosh  is  a 
born  traveller,  and  loves  the  racket  of 
America.  (The  play,  by  the  way,  is 
called  Reunion  in  Vienna.)  You 
know  Vienna — the  gayest  spot  in  the 
Far  Yeast? 

"Don't  Read  This  Advertisement" 
commanded  an  advertisement  whose 
headline  we  caught  several  times  in 
New  York  newspapers.     So  we  didn't. 

Vicks  Vapo  Rub  has  advertised 
heavily  for  years  and  made  a  lot  of 
noses  stop  running.  We  just  read 
an  advertisement  "Your  Vicks  is 
Stainless  Now."  We  don't  recall  a 
single  advertisement  about  the  old 
Vicks  that  ever  said  "It  stains  a  little." 

It  is  a  blatant  shame  that  we  have 
to  grow  up  to  be  advertised  to,  and 
convinced,  by  statements  less  forth- 
right than  these:  "All  wood  parts  se- 
lected white  ash.  Pressed  steel  seal 
supports.  All  steel  front.  Non-skid 
spring  steel  runners.  Patented  super- 
steering."  There's  no  finesse,  no  bunk 
in  that  copy.  Behaviorism  just  doesn't 
figure  in  it.  The  language  is  neatly 
blunt.  It  is  so  economical  and  cold 
that  it  is  a  little  obscure.  But  when 
you  realize  that  it's  talking  about  the 
Flexible  Flyer — oh,  boy,  ain't  it  a 
grand  and  glorious  piece  of  copy ! 

And  at  this  holiday  season,  may  you 
be  of  good  cheer,  and  enjoy  health, 
and  live  so  long  as  to  see  the  Eliza- 
beth Arden  girl  take  off  her  sweeping- 
cap  and  bandages.  Sooner  or  later 
that  girl  is  bound  to  heal! 

Jones. 
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Close -Ups 


First  of  a  Series  of  Retrospective  Sketches  of  Men  and 
Events  I  Have  Knoivn  in  Advertising 

EARNEST   ELMO   CALKINS 


Apologia 

These  sketches  are  in  no  sense  a  history  of  advertising  or  even  of  Calkins  & 
Holden,  nor  are  they  an  autobiography  of  the  writer.  They  are  rather  the  more 
picturesque  moments  in  an  advertising  agent's  career,  selected  for  their  human 
interest  rather  than  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  practice  of  advertising,  a 
series  of  close-ups  from  which  the  continuity  has  been  omitted.  There  will 
he  no  pie-charts,  no  statistics,  and  no  stories  of  how  outstanding  accounts  were 
built  to  national  prestige  with  the  equally  spectacular  failures  which  every 
agency  has  but  never  brags  about  discreetly  omitted. 

Looking  back  over  forty  years  the  things  that  stand  out  are  people,  human 
nature  as  the  advertising  agent  sees  it,  colorful  personalities,  interviews,  adven- 
tures, conversations  and  activities  often  amusing,  sometimes  humiliating,  occa- 
sionally startling  and  even  tragic,  which  make  up  the  day's  work  of  every 
agent,  but  which  perhaps  throw  more  light  on  the  real  practice  of  advertising 
than  many  dull  text  books.  In  some  cases  it  seemed  best  to  tell  the  story  but 
omit  the  names.  In  others  liberties  have  been  taken  with  friends  and  well- 
wishers  who  will  understand  and  not  resent  a  little  jocularity  at  their  expense. 
Nothing  has  been  set  down  in  malice,  but  endeavor  has  been  made  to  present 
a  true  picture  of  some  accounts  and  the  clients  behind  them  and  their  adver- 
tising managers,  as  well  as  some  glimpse  of  the  raw  material  from  which  the 
present-day  advertising  agency  has  been  constructed— E.E.C. 


/yrpjl  1  Calkins  iSs?  Holden 

m\ 

C.  A.  B. 


SI 


OMETIME 


y  o  u  n  g  curly- 
haired  printer 
came  to  New- 
York   from    In- 


0 

.^L    ^^^^t  opened   a   copy 

JM^^g^k  (the 

proceeded  to  do 
things  that  had  never  been  done  be- 
fore. He  concentrated  on  copy,  and 
the  matter  he  sent  out  to  inform  the 
world  was  itself  a  new  note  in  adver- 
tising. It  was  individual  and  personaL 
and  all  suspicion  of  cockiness  and  tak- 
ing himself  too  seriously  was  disarmed 
by  a  twinkling  humor  which  distin- 
guished everything  he  wrote — and 
does  yet.  Charles  Austin  Bates  sur- 
rounded himself  by  promising  young 
men — many  of  whom  have  since  given 
a  good  account  of  themselves — and 
soon  had  an  organization  the  like  of 
which  did  not  exist  anywhere  else. 
One  of  its  innovations  was  an  art  de- 


partment, the  first  agency  art  depart- 
nient  of  which  there  is  record,  and 
these  two  specialized  activities,  copy 
and  art,  now  an  integral  part  of  every 
creative  agency-,  are  thus  only  about 
forty  years  old. 

Eventually  the  functions  of  the  old- 
line  agency,  buying  space  and  placing 
business,  were  added  on,  and  the 
Bates  organization  became  a  complete 
agency,  more  complete  than  had  hither- 
to been  known. 

Ralph  Holden  and  Earnest  Elmo 
Calkins  met  in  the  offices  of  Charles 
Austin  Bates.  Calkins  had  worked 
there  five  years  and  Holden  three  when 
they  decided  they  had  learned  enough 
about  advertising  to  start  out  on  their 
own  hook.  So  they  quietly  withdrew 
and  hung  out  a  modest  shingle  in  the 
St.  James  Building  at  Broadway  and 
Twenty-Sixth  Street,  the  first  advertis- 
ing agency  to  establish  its  office  up- 
town. The  date  was  January  1,  1902. 
and  so  on  New  Year's  Day,  Calkins  & 
Holden  will  be  thirty  years  old.  They 
took  nothing  from  the  C.  A.  B.  office 
but  what  was  in  their  heads  and  Freda 
Demtnler,  the  first  employee  and  ex- 
cept for  an  office  boy  the   only  em- 


ployee for  the  first  few  months,  who  is 
still  the  competent  and  irreplacable 
secretary  of  the  author  of  these  im- 
pressions. 

Of  Interest  to  a  Few  Advertisers 

The  announcement  with  which  Calk- 
ins &  Holden  broke  the  news  to  a 
waiting  world  was  printed  by  the 
Eddy  Press,  of  Winchester,  Va.,  be- 
cause we  could  not  find  in  New  York 
a  printer  who  was  willing  to  fuss  with 
our  stuff.  In  its  simple  but  effective 
use  of  Caslon  it  was  a  novelty  then. 
Beside  the  average  output  of  a  good 
modern  shop  it  would  not  make  much 
of  a  splash  today,  but  at  that  time  it 
was  distinctive  and  unusual. 

The  name  Calkins  &  Holden  was 
first  set  in  type  by  J.  Frank  Eddy, 
who  boasts  he  never  served  a  single 
day  as  apprentice  or  journeyman. 

He  is  now  head  of  the  Eddy-Rucker 
Company  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  The 
Eddy  Press  designed  our  stationery 
and  did  the  printing  for  our  few 
clients,  and  the  character  of  it  was 
such  that  it  helped  us  to  win  recog- 
nition. 

The  little  C  &  H  mark  which  at  first 
appeared  on  all  our  work  (and  inci- 
dentally set  a  fashion)  was  designed 
by  Louis  Akin.    Akin  was  a  great  help 


<d  Holden   in   1902 
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to  lis  in  those  early  days  when  so  few 
real  artists  would  have  doings  with 
advertising.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Arizona  and  lived  and  died  among  the 
Hopi  Indians,  and  devoted  his  life  to 
]iainting  pictures  of  their  costumes  and 
customs.  His  heroic  representation  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  hangs  in  the  log 
cabin  shop  at  Grand  Canyon  where  it 
has  been  seen  by  thousands  of  tourists. 

When  we  left  Charles  Austin  Bates 
to  organize  a  business  of  our  own  we 
tried  to  leave  as  quietly  as  possible. 
We  had  no  intention  of  gathering  up 
any  of  the  accounts  upon  which  we 
had  worked  and  taking  them  with  us. 
Nevertheless  one  client  found  out  our 
plans  and  where  we  were  going  and 
he  reached  our  office  almost  as  soon  as 
we  did.  He  was  a  clothing  manufac- 
turer and  he  explained  that  he  had 
called  to  ask  us  to  prepare  a  series 
of  trade  paper  advertisements.  We  did 
not  feci  that  obligation  to  our  late 
employer  required  us  to  chase  him  out 
of  the  office,  and  so  when  he  asked  us 
our  price  for  an  illustrated  advertise- 
ment we  told  him  we  thought  twenty- 
five  dollars  would  be  about  right. 

"Twenty-five  dollars!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Here  I  have  hurried  uptown  to  give 
you  two  boys  a  start  by  giving  you 
m)'  business  and  you  go  and  charge 
me  just  as  much  as  I  paid  C.  A.  B." 

W  alter  Fntccelt  and  Earl  Horter 

^^^^  W  hen  we  needed 

j^^Ha^^  an  art  department 
^ftk        we  engaged  Walter 
^fl^Si~s        Fawcett  for  fifteen 
^^^^^  dollars  a  week.  Ex- 

cept the  old  C.  A. 
B.  establishment  no 
agency  had  ever 
had  an  art  depart- 
ment or  even  an 
art  director.  Our 
first  job,  solicited, 
executed,  delivered 
and  collected  for 
on  the  first  busi- 
ness day  of  our  ex- 
istence was  illus- 
trated by  George 
Havelka,  an  old- 
time  commercial 
artist,  who  re- 
ceived S2.50  for  his  design,  and  we 
$15  for  the  completed  folder,  copy  and 
design,  advertising  ribbons,  from  H.  B. 
Claflin  Company. 

Fawcett  had  a  gift  for  drawing 
silhouettes,  which  he  did  rapidly  and 
cheaply.      One    of   his    best    was    the 


JS'nlter    Fawcett 

quitting  the  shop 

to     set     up     his 

own   studio 


newspaper  series  for  H-0,  ringing 
changes  on  the  theme  of  Oliver  Twist 
and  the  Beadle,  which  appeared  on 
the  old  package  as  a  sort  of  trade- 
mark. Even  now  those  designs  would 
stand  out  in  the  welter  of  modernism 
and  sophistication  of  present-day  ad- 
vertising design. 

Fawcett  recommended  Earl  Horter, 
then  engaged  in  lettering  price  cards 
for  John  Wananiaker.  His  salary  was 
ten  dollars  a  week.  From  the  beginning 
of  his  work  with  us  he  devoted  him- 
self to  securing  a  training  in  art  by 
unremitting  study  at  night  school.  His 
progress  was  amazing  and  the  pride 
he   took    in    surprising    us    with    some 


H-O  costs  more— but  it's 
better  than  it  costs. 


new  achievement  was  one  of  ihe  must 
engaging  things  about  him. 

The  contrast  between  these  two  men 
was  striking.  While  Horter  took  him- 
self and  his  work  with  great  serious- 
ness, Fawcett  was  a  playboy  with  a 
bubbling  fund  of  humor  that  broke 
out  in  his  work  and  in  his  relations 
with  us,  his  fellow-workers  and  our 
customers.  Horter's  work  was  fine 
and  delicate;  Fawcett's  broad  and 
simple.  Thus  the  two  men  afforded  a 
wide  range.  Horter  is  now  on  the 
staff  of  N.  W.  Ayer  (or  was  recently) 
and  his  etchings  have  a  real  demand 
from  discriminating  collectors.  Faw- 
cett took  charge  of  the  Fuller  &  Smith 
agency  in  Cleveland  when  Harry 
Dwight  Smith  left  it  to  relieve  A.  W. 
Erickson  of  his  agency  responsibilities. 
Thus  starting  in  a  small  agency  each 
man  developed  according  to  his  bent. 
One  became  an  artist;  the  other  an 
advertising  man. 

I  was  to  note  this  difference  in  pro- 
pensities among  artists  many  times  in 
the  ensuing  thirty  years — the  man  who 
was  artist  first,  last  and  always,  doing 
commercial  work  merely  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  such  as  Rudolph  Ruzicka, 
and  the  artist  whose  instincts  were 
for  merchandising,  who  looked  upon 
[Continued  on  page  67] 
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Railroads  to  Advertise  Jointly^ 
Cut  Fares,  Better  Service 

An  Old  Industry.  Its  Business  Fleeing,  at  Last  is  Aroused  to  Action 

FRANKLIN   SNOW 
Transportation  Editor,  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


SUBMERGING  competitive  efforts 
within  the  industry  in  order  to 
present  a  united  front  to  outside 
competitors,  the  railroads  have  at  last 
decided,  after  years  of  discussion,  to 
embark  upon  a  test  campaign  of  joint 
advertising.  After  passengers  have  de- 
cided to  travel  by  rail,  each  line  will 
seek  to  obtain  the  business,  but  the 
basic  objective  will  be  to  bring  travel 
back  to  the  rails. 

Over  the  Christmas  holidays  sharp 
reductions  in  rates  are  offered  by  all 
railroads  in  so-called  '"Trunk  Line" 
and  "Central  Passenger  Association" 
territory,  good  for  the  period  Decem- 
ber 23-January  4.  All  the  railroads 
will  exploit  these  low  rates  in  joint 
advertisements,  with  the  names  of  the 
participating  carriers  signed.  The  cam- 
paign will  be  regarded  as  a  test. 

If  successful,  the  method  will  be  used 
to  promote  travel  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
next  summer. 

The  about-face  from  the  ultra-com- 
petitive attitude,  which  has  deterred 
the  railroads  from   cooperative  steps 


during  the  past  decade,  has  been  forced 
upon  them  by  the  appalling  drop  in 
passenger  business.  Passenger  reve- 
nues dropped  more  than  one-third  in 
the  1920's,  while  the  current  year  is 
showing  a  further  drop  of  approxi- 
mately 25%  from  last  year's  revenues. 
Passenger  managers  have  been  so 
harassed  by  the  prevailing  trend  that 
even  those  who  were  the  most  active  in 
opposing  joint  promotion  efforts  have 
become  more  reconciled  to  it  as  a  last 
resort. 

Should  the  present  brief  experiment 
prove  successful,  or  even  indicate  the 
possibilities  of  a  more  intensive  cam- 
paign, the  eastern  railroads  will  go 
into  a  joint  program  for  summer 
tourist  travel,  in  which  they  believe  the 
western  roads  will  also  join. 

For  two  years  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Passenger  Traffic  Officers  has 
discussed  this  subject,  without  concrete 
results,  although  at  their  Chicago  meet- 
ing this  fall  they  went  so  far  as  to 
recommend  it  to  the  Association  of 
Railway  Executives  for  consideration. 
Taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  the  east- 


ern passenger  officials  decided  to  take 
the  step  as  a  means  of  bringing  back 
to  the  railroads  a  portion  of  the  traffic 
which,  in  recent  years,  has  gravitated 
lo  airplanes,  buses,  private  automo- 
biles, steamships  on  week-end  cruises. 


C'OR  the  summer  season  of  1932,  rail- 
^  road  rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast  will 
be  the  lowest  ever  offered.  For  a  sum  of 
approximately  $122,  New  Yorkers  may 
traverse  the  entire  western  country, 
taking  in  both  the  Northwest  and  Cali- 
fornia at  no  extra  expense.  Not  only 
will  the  proposed  rate  be  lower  than 
the  S125  fare  offered  last  year,  but  it 
will  be  all-inclusive,  as  the  $18  "arbi- 
trary" formerly  assessed  to  visit  both 
the  North  and  South  Pacific  Coast  has 
been  eliminated.  This  cut  is  due  to 
the  invasion  of  California  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  which  built  a  line 
connecting  with  an  extension  of  the 
Western  Pacific  Railroad,  thus  afford- 
ing a  new  route  from  the  Northwest  in 
competition  with  Southern  Pacific's 
Shasta  Route.  Over  the  new  line  the 
Empire  Builder  train  will  continue  on 
southward  to  San  Francisco,  thus  pro- 
viding, for  the  first  time,  a  through 
train  from  Chicago  to  California  by 
way  of  the  Twin  Cities  and  the  North- 
west. The  railroads  operating  this 
train  decided  to  take  off  the  $18  extra 
charge  and  this  automatically  forced 
Southern  Pacific  to  do  likewise. 

The  spectacle  of  week-end  cruises 
going  out  of  New  York  loaded  to  the 
gunwale  with  passengers  (the  average 
being  approximately  700  per  voyage, 
according  to  estimates  recently  made), 
while  trains  were  running  with  half  a 
dozen  passengers  to  the  sleeping-car, 
had  its  effect  upon  rail  managers.  It 
was  a  simple  lesson  in  arithmetic  to 
deduce  that  a  car  with  15  passengers 
paying  two-thirds  the  regular  fare 
earned  a  lot  more  money  than  one 
with  half  as  many  passengers  paying 
fares  ranging  from  the  regular  fare 
downward. 

The  Pullman  Company,  itself  faced 
by  the  greatest  drop  in  revenues  it  has 
ever  encountered  and  apprehensive 
that  the  decrease  may  be  due  to  some- 
thing more  basic  than  the  dip  of  a 
mere  business  cycle,  has  also  virtually 
decided  to  go  along  with  the  lower  rail 
rates.  It,  too,  has  been  experimenting, 
and  has  learned  more  in  the  past  year 
about  merchandising  than  it  ever  did 
before  in  the  75  years  of  its  existence. 
First,  it  found  that  it  could  fill  its  cars 
at  a  low  rate,  thus  bringing  in  consid- 
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erable  revenue  which  it  otherwise 
would  not  obtain,  as  well  as  giving  its 
l)orters  a  run  which  would  enable  them 
to  earn  some  money  and,  in  turn,  pro- 
viding work  for  the  car-repairers, 
cleaners,  clerks  and  others  behind  the 
scenes. 

Three  railroads  last  spring  ran  sleep- 
ers on  week-end  trips,  with  berths  sold 
at  half,  or  less,  the  regular  fare.  The 
Boston  &  Maine  ran  one  of  the  excur- 
sions— from  Boston  to  Montreal.  The 
other  two  were  Boston  &  Albany-New 
York  Central,  from  Boston  to  Niagara 
Falls,  and  the  Pennsylvania,  from  New 
York  to  Pittsburgh.  The  cars  carried 
up  to  38  passengers  each,  on  the  aver- 
age, most  lowers  having  two  passen- 
gers each  and  one  drawing-room  on  the 
Montreal  being  "home"  to  a  party  of 
five  girls. 

Pullman's  eyes  have  been  opened  in 
regard  to  lower  fares.  It  found,  by 
querying  passengers  in  the  excursion 
sleepers,  that  the  great  majority  of  pas- 
sengers had  never  before  been  in  a 
Pullman  car.  Their  first  experience 
was  one  of  pleasure  and  comfort,  and 
they  were  potential  customers  for  fu- 
ture low-rate  Pullman  trips.  There- 
fore, Pullman  is  planning  to  offer 
round-trip  rates  to  the  Coast  next  sum- 
mer about  20*^7  below  the  sum  of  the 
[Continued  on  page  54] 
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SPEND  CHRISTMAS 
WITH   THE   FAMILY! 
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Reduction 

for  (he  round  trip  over  the  Holidays 

Between  all  Stations 

on  these  railroads 

FAMILY  reunions  can  be  blgfter  and  better 
than  ever  this  Christmas!  Tickets  will  be 


s  In  Virginia,  We*t  Virginia, 


K.entucky  and  Eastern  Canai 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO        LEHIGH  VALLEY 
ERIE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 

UCKAWANNA  PENNSYLVANIA 

NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL        WEST  SHORE 


Our  Peeled  Eye  Dept. 


AMISS  TALBOT  has  written  us 
a  letter  on  the  stationery  of  the 
Ladies'  Protest  League  (For 
The  Prevention  Of  Cruel  And  Useless 
Gifts).  "Tf  you'll  give  me  merely  the 
sketchiest  descriptions  of  the  ladies  to 
whom  you  expect  to  give  Christmas 
presents,"  she  writes,  in  part,  "I'll  be 
glad  to  browse  through  the  gift  as- 
sortments at  Bonwit  Teller,  pick  out 
the  gifts  which  I  intuitively  feel  would 
be  most  welcome,  and  then  submit  my 
selection  to  you  for  approval."     Get 


B^^  The  ads,  as  someone  almost  re- 
marked, are  an  education  in  them- 
selves. We  have  learned  that  75% 
of  the  restaurant  orders  for  French 
Fried  Potatoes  are  given  by  men,  be- 
cause we  read  Crisco  copy. 

fW  We  also  read  General  Foods' 
ads:  Half  its  stockholders  are  women, 
or  about  23,500. 

!^  M.  M.  Gottlieb,  v.p.  of  L.  F. 
Grammes  &  Sons,  Inc.,  sent  H.  H.  Hil- 
scher,  adv.  mgr.  of  the  Dollar  Steam- 
ship Line,  a  peanut  the  other  day. 
There  was  a  letter  attached  to  the  pea 
nut.  Mr.  Hilscher  has  forwarded  it 
all  to  us.  So  we're  going  to  quote  a 
few  lines  from  Mr.  Gottlieb's  letter: 
"Good  morning,  Mr.  Hilscher:  HAVE 
A  PEANUT— One  oyster  cracker,  say 
the  scientists,  or  one-half  of  a  peanut, 
will  supply  enough  energy  for  an 
hour's  thinking.  But  it's  a  well-known 
fact  that  we  hate  to  think.  .  .  .  That's 
the  reason  some  concerns  don't  adver- 
tise consistently.  .  .  .  Grammes  Sales 
Promotional  ideas  present  many  op- 
portunities to  help  you  in  your  adver- 
tising problems.  .  .  ." 

2^^  When  the  British  Government 
bought  631  Addressographs  recently, 
it  was  the  largest  number  of  address- 
ing machines  ever  purchased  at  one 
time.  And  we  thought  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  broke. 

tW  Philip  O'Reilly,  solicitor,  19  St. 
Andrew  Street,  Dublin,  LF.S.,  took  a 
page  in  the  December  issue  of  our  own 
American  Printer  to  offer  a  ",$500  RE- 
WARD ...  for  the  first  information 
supplied  to  me,  or  the  local  Police, 
leading  to  a  successful  prosecution  of 


any  person  or  firm  outside  the  Irish 
Free  State  printing  Irish  Hospitals 
Sweepstake  Tickets." 

1^^  The  New  Yorker  called  attention 
recently  to  the  paper-match  folders 
Vifhich  are  being  sponsored  by  Carter's 
Little  Liver  Pills  and  on  whose  covers 
is  prmted  just  "C.L.L.P."     Here's  the 


P. 


T. 


P. 


S. 


b: 


WHAT! 

NO  SAXTA  CLAVSf 

headline  from  a  Postal  Telegraph  Per- 
sonal Service  Bureau  ad  in  the  same 
issue  of  the  Neiv  Yorker.  If  this  effi- 
cient little  literary  device  should  be- 
come popular  (and  we  don't  see  any 
reason  why  it  shouldn't)  we  estimate 
that  it  will  throw  724  copywriters  out 
of  work. 

U^^  When  it  comes  to  Advertising 
With  A  Zip  To  It  you  can't  beat  the 
picture  people.  When  "Blonde  Crazy" 
opened  at  the  Strand  in  New  York 
none  other  than  James  Cagney,  the 
film's  leading  man,  was  in  charge  of 
the  box-office  and  he  let  the  first  50 
blondes  in  free. 

B^^  The  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany averages  about  2813  programs  a 
month  now;  Columbia  about  1014. 

2^^  There  are  over  30  Rudy  Vallee 
clubs  in  the  U.  S.  There's  one  in 
Brooklyn,  the  "Rudy  Vallee  Rooters" 
Club,"  which  has  200  members  and 
which  issues  a  magazine  every  week 
called  Rudyments.  Want  to  advertise? 

B^^  Consumption  (?)  of  hair  tonic 
in  the  U.  S.  has  increased  almost  300% 
since  the  advent  of  prohibition. 
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A  "Continuity"  Might  Make 
Your  Adv.  More  Effective 

Let's  Use  the  Reader's  Curiosity  in  ''W  hat's  Next?" 
H.    A.    HARING 


DESPITE  general  trends  down- 
ward in  sales  volume  these  two 
years,  some  products  and  some 
concerns  have  not  only  held  their  own 
but  have  forged  ahead.  These  prod- 
ucts have,  pretty  uniformly,  been 
notable  for  another  thing.  Each  has 
searched  out  and  featured  some  new 
angle  of  use,  some  new  approach  to 
the  customer,  or  some  improvement  in 
the  product  itself.  This  new  angle 
of  the  marketing  has  been  the  cause 
of  success.  It  has  come  to  be  known 
as  a  "gadget,"  that  term  appearing 
to  connote  "not  a  basic  change  but  a 
change  in  secondary  attributes  such  as 
to  effect  a  new  use  or  a  new  appeal  for 
the  product  as  a  whole." 

Studebaker,  with  a  gadget  known 
as  "free  wheeling,"  and  Cadillac  and 
Auburn  with  less  striking  gadgets, 
climbed  in  volume  of  sales  while  the 
industry  as  a  whole  fell  off  tre- 
mendously; Philco  radio  achieved 
the  same  feat:  so  did  two  or  three 
makers  of  washing  machines,  whereas 
the  trade  generally  has  lost  one  half 
its  former  volume;  Coca  Cola  in  soft 
drinks,  Golflex  in  women's  suits. 
Westinghouse  in  refrigerators,  and 
others  have  done  the  same.  While  the 
business  world  has  been  living  through 
a  depression,  these  products  have  out- 
stripped previous  records. 

Gadgets,  all  these,  in  the  physical 
goods.  They  flow,  in  a  sense,  from  the 
smokestack  end  of  the  enterprise.  But 
why  can  not  the  advertising  man  apply 
the  gadget  idea  to  so  intangible  a  part 
of  the  business  as  the  advertisement? 
Why  have  we  not  developed  gadgets  in 
ideas  to  run  concurrently  with  gadgets 
in  sheet  steel? 

For  example,  why  are  campaigns  so 
lacking  in  continuity?  Even  when,  in 
the  plan  of  the  agency  and  the  mind 
of  the  advertiser,  more  or  less  sequence 
does  prevail  in  the  copy  from  month 
to  month,  no  such  continuity  is  ap- 
parent to  the  reader.  Rarely  does  one 
advertisement  hinge  for  complete  ap- 
preciation on  the  preceding  appear- 
ance;  even  less   seldom   does  it  defi- 


nitely furnish  an  incentive  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  the  next.  "Teaser" 
series  are  the  principal  exception  and 
they  are  limited  to  about  three  issues 
as  a  maximum. 

Each  bit  of  copy  seeks  to  be  com- 
plete in  itself.  It  tells  a  brief  story 
and  trusts  to  sheer  "average  of  readers' 
attention"  to  create  for  the  product  a 
place  in  the  national  consciousness. 

And  yet  no  maxim  of  newspaper 
editorial  management  is  more  funda- 
mental than  the  rule  to  "give  readers 
something  to  do  to  break  the  dull 
monotony  of  their  days."  Headlines 
lose  their  effectiveness.  Even  their 
superlatives  become  monotonous 
Hence,  in  order  to  give  the  reader 
something  to  do,  the  papers  have  de 
veloped  the  regularly  appearing  "fea 
tures."  Contests  and  puzzles,  anec 
dote  columns  and  inquiring  reporters, 
crossword  blocks  and  menus,  serials 
and  love-lorn  columns  all  serve  but 
one  end.  They  build  continuity  of  in- 
terest among  subscribers. 

These  features,  too,  perform  for 
the  newspaper  the  one  thing  most  de- 
sired by  the  national  advertiser.  They 
prevent  "substitution."  A  reader 
once  embroiled  in  the  mental  task  of 
following  a  newspaper  feature — be  it 


a  favorite  sports  writer  or  the  imag- 
inary troubles  of  the  married  pair — 
will  walk  two  or  three  city  blocks  be- 
fore accepting  a  rival  paper,  even  at 
the  risk  of  punching  in  five  minutes 
late  on  the  timeclock  of  his  employer. 
The  continuity,  and  the  natural  curi- 
osity of  a  human  being  to  know 
"what's  next,"  is  a  powerful  force — 
so  powerful,  it  would  seem,  that  it 
might  well  be  converted  into  a  gadget 
for  advertising. 

For  the  high  -  brow 
reader  John  Wanamak- 
er  for  years  each  day 
wrote  a  message  to  the 
people  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  He  did 
this  so  effectively  that 
as  quotations  "From  the 
Founder's  Writings"  the 
Wanamaker  stores  con- 
tinue to  buy  from  three 
to  five  inches  of  space 
in  that  choice  upper 
left-hand  corner  of  the 
metropolitan  papers  five 
and  six  times  a  week. 
For  the  Wanamaker 
audience  these  homely 
'^^'  bits  of  philosophy,  tied 

each  time  to  the  thought 
of  quality  merchandise, 
are  the  correct  thing.  They  are  prob- 
ably lost  on  the  addle-pated,  chewing- 
gum  element  of  our  people  but  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  a  similar  fea- 
ture, toned  to  the  right  level,  might 
not,  for  another  advertiser,  make  for 
continuity  of  interest.  One  fine  old 
lady  near  me,  probably  the  wealthiest 
in  the  neighborhood,  has  clipped  these 
messages  for  many  years,  and  she 
tells  me  neither  she  nor  her  family 
would  consider  shopping  anywhere  in 
New  York  City  but  at  Wanamaker's. 
Borrowing  again  from  the  news- 
paper, the  comic  strips  would  seem  to 
suggest  another  type  of  gadget.  One 
thinks  of  Mutt  and  Jeff,  of  Little  Or- 
phan Annie,  of  Andy  Gump — well, 
who's  your  favorite? 

One  thinks  too  of  Phoebe  Snow  and 
Aunt  Jemima,  of  the  Gold  Dust  Twins 
and  "P.K."  Wrigley,  of  the  Listerine 
bottle  and  the  silhouette  of  General 
Electric's  refrigerator,  as  filmy  identi- 
fications that  might  be  made  almost 
immortal  under  treatment  as  strips. 
The  same  ingenuity  that  can  carry  a 
comic  strip  into  the  homes  of  a  nation 
and  see  the  family  quarrel  for  first 
glimpse  at  the  paper  after  several 
thousand  issues  ought  to  be  able  to 
weave  comedy  into  advertisements. 
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Any  such  gadget  in  advertising 
would  be  essentially  a  tool  only  for  a 
campaign  that  looks  far  into  the 
future.  It  would  have  little  value  for 
intermittent  use.  Time  would  be  a 
large  element  in  building  a  niche  in 
the  public  consciousness  and  in  giving 
the  marketing  touch  to  a  character  or 
a  theme  or  the  outline  of  a  product 
used  as  background  for  the  layout. 

The  use  of  wit  would  immensely 
fortify  the  product  against  "substitu- 
tion" at  the  point  of  sale.  The  pack- 
age might  carry  a  distinguishing  im- 
print of  the  leading  characteristic  of 
the  advertising  gadget,  fitted  to  the 
nature  of  the  continuity  itself.  The 
package  might,  further,  contain  a 
booklet  of  selected  advertisements. 
These  might  be  grouped  into  tiny 
booklets,  each  of  which  would  reprint 
all    the   ads    relatine    to   one   series   of 


incidents,  following  in  this  plan  the 
recognized  niclhod  of  all  strips  and 
columnists  who  transport  their  read- 
ers for  a  month  at  a  time  to  the  battle- 
fields of  France  or  to  Palm  Beach,  who 
tantalize  us  for  another  month  on  the 
problem  of  spending  .$35  unexpected- 
1\  "found''  or  who  make  us  follow 
their  own  imaginary  experiences  in 
caring  for  a  foundling  child. 

For  such  a  method  of  tying  product 
to  copy  we  have  some  precedents. 
Such  are  the  cut-outs  of  packaged 
butter,  children's  cookies,  several 
breakfast  foods  which  have  used  ef- 
fectively and  profitably  many  series  of 
simple  figures  for  the  scissors  or 
'■fables''  of  one  sort  or  another.  But 
they  have  rather  generally  limited  the 
enclosure  to  the  amusement  of  small 
children.  The  field  offered  by  the 
[Continued  on   page  50] 


Fired— What  Next? 


JAMES  M.  CAMPBELL 


WHAT  has  happened  to  the  ad- 
vertising men  who  have  been 
'"let  out,"  or  have  dropped 
out,  during  the  last  two  years?  Where 
have  they  gone?  What  are  they  doing? 
How  have  they  ad- 
justed themselves  to 
new  environments? 
And  will  they  return 
to  their  old  ways  of 
making  a  living 
when  the  business 
skies  are  brighter? 
Well,  one  is  back 
in  the  Vermont 
farmhouse  where  he 
was  born.  He  is  nut 
"waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up"' — 
he  has  organized 
the  maple  sugar 
producers  of  his  sec- 
tion and  is  acting  as 
sales  agent  for  them. 
He  has  "established 
contacts"  with  many 
of  the  best  stores  in 
the  biggest  cities  in 
the  East.  If  in  some 
of  them,  next  spring, 
you  see  maple  prod- 
ucts packaged  and 
labeled  as  you  have  never  seen  be- 
fore, you  are  reasonably  safe  in  say- 
ing: "Ah,  ha!  G 's  work.  Who's 

G.?  Why,  he's  a  New  York  advertising 


man.  Lost  out  in  the  slump.  Lives  in 
Vermont  now.  In  the  maple-sugar- 
syrup  business.  Doing  quite  well, 
they  say.  Likes  what  he  is  doing  so 
much  that  he  may  stick  at  it." 

Another  ex-adver- 
tising man  is  living 
in  a  $15-a-month 
cottage  on  a  tiny 
island  (pop.  37 
white,  235  colored) 
in  the  West  Indies. 
\\  hat's  he  doing? 
Trying  with  might 
and  main  to  write 
the  Great  American 
Novel.  Here's  hop- 
ing he  succeeds.  He 
will  if  freedom 
from  worry  and  in- 
terruption means 
anything,  for  his 
living  expenses  are 
less  than  $70  a 
ni  o  n  t  h  and  there 
isn't  a  telephone  on 
the  i  s  1  a  n  d — and 
only  one  automo- 
bile: 

H 's  case  is 

typical  of  many.  He 
has  not  lost  his  job 
but  his  salary  has  been  "adjusted." 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  by  chance, 
he  bought  a  small  farm  "up  Albany 
way."     His   wife   and    children    spent 


their  summers  there  and  H.  his  week- 
ends. For  the  last  four  or  five  years 
he  has  had  a  charmingly-furnished 
apartment  on  the  East  Side — the  kind 
one  pays  $2,100  a  year  for.  Last  fall, 
H.  had  a  hunch  that  this  might  be  a 
hard  winter.  He  gave  up  the  apart- 
ment, stored  his  furniture,  rented  a 
room  with  bath  for  his  own  use  and 
told  the  "Missus"  that  she  and  the 
children  had  better  stay  where  they 
were — on  the  farm.  And  that  is  what 
they  are  doing.  In  this  way,  he  has 
more  than  offset  the  reduction  in  his 
income.   He  is  actually  saving  money. 

W is  a  press  agent  who  spe- 
cializes in  motion  picture  publicity. 
He  averages  perhaps  five  assignments 
a  year.  Usually  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
he  has  enough  work  in  sight  to  justify 
him  in  moving  into  town  for  a  few 
months.  This  year,  however,  there 
was  a  different  story  to  tell.  Motion 
picture  magnates  were  coy.  They 
drove  hard  bargains.  They  didn't 
know  about  this  and  they  weren't  sure 
about  that.  W.  is  busy  but  does  not 
brag  about  the  salary  he  gets.  And 
he  is  spending  the  winter  in  his  sum- 
mer home  on  Long  Island.  It  was  not 
built  for  all-year  occupancy.  The 
walls  are  thin  and  the  heating  system 
is  primitive.  But  it  gives  him  protec- 
tion and  no  heavy-jowled  landlord  can 
evict  him  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

Von    H is    a    good-looking 

German  of  35  or  thereabouts  who  has 
been  employed  by  advertising  agencies 
as  a  consultant.  His  knowledge  of 
technical  matters  has  helped  many  a 
harassed  copywriter  out  of  a  tight 
place.  For  months  there  has  been 
little  demand  for  his  services;  so  little 
that  in  desperation  Von  H.  has  taken 
a  job  as  a  chauffeur.  He  looks  stun- 
ning in  cap,  puttees  and  tight-fitting 
u  n  i  f  o  r  m.  But  he  is  not  happy. 
"There's  no  future  in  this  kind  of 
work,"  he  says.  One  of  these  days  he 
will  shed  his  chauffeur's  garb  and  get 
back  into  advertising. 

Freelance  copywriters  are  having 
no  easy  time  of  it.  Illustrators  wel- 
come assignments  which  a  year  ago 
they  would  have  declined  without 
thanks.  Sellers  of  "special  services" 
have  quit  cold.  "Publicity  men"  are 
having  their  own  troubles.  But  the 
amazing  fact  remains  that  almost  no- 
body is  utterly  discouraged.  Men — 
yes,  and  women  too — have  tightened 
their  belts,  made  all  sorts  of  adjust- 
ments in  their  manner  of  living,  and, 
somehow,  keep  going.  Their  belief 
in   better   days   ahead   is   unshakable. 
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'^A  Thrifty  Christmas, 
Brother  Ad-Reaclers 

Keynote  and  Grace  Notes  of  December  Copy 


Our  inveterate  ad-reader  found  so 
many  interesting  things  in  Decem- 
ber copy  that  he  just  had  to  make 
a  scrapbook  of  them.  Here  it  is. 
Copy  is  such  unprincipled  stuff — 
lacking  general  principles  or  rules, 
we  mean — that  the  temptation  to 
gossip  about  it  is  almost  irresistible. 
Let  us  know  if  you  like  this — or 
don't. 


IF  the  d-pr-ss-n  keeps  up  very  much 
longer  (and  has  anyone  said  it 
won't?)  the  advertising  columns 
of  even  our  class  publications  will 
probably  go  Mail  -  Order  -  Catalogue 
without  so  much  as  a  by-your-leave. 
First  of  all  because  a  lot  of  firms  which 
have  been  catering  to  a  middle-class 
clientele  are  beginning  to  realize  that 


•O/,.  nn.y  Har^n'.IBe.n  H.rc   Before?' 


Lambert  Brothers 

(No.  1) 


in  this  year  of  grouse  the  only  real 
difference  between  Park  Avenue  and 
Lexington  is  one  short  block.  Some 
of  these  establishments  have  begun  to 
do  something  about  it  already.  Take 
Lambert  Brothers,  for  example:  For 
years  a  self-respecting,  bourgeois  sort 
of  a  jewelery  store  on  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. Then  one  day  in  walks  a  fashion- 
able young  lady  with  a  copy  of  the 
New  Yorker  under  her  arm.  She  raves 
about  the  "bargains,"  buys  a  mono- 
gram clip  for  $15  and  as  she  is  about 
to  leave  exclaims  wistfully:  "Oh,  why 
haven't  I  been  here  before?"  The  only 
answer  to  that  one,  decide  the  Lambert 
Brothers,  is  that  if  they'd  advertised  in 
the  Neiv  }  orker  she  would  have  been. 
So  they  do.  Here's  the  ad  (No.  1)  they 
put  in  the  Christmas  issue.  Not  par- 
ticularly smart,  perhaps;  but  oh  how 
to  the  point!  We  may  not  have  the  de- 
tails all  straight  but  it  makes  a  pretty 
— nay,  significant — story- 

But  our  most  sophisticated  adver- 
tisers are  evidently  prepared  to  meet 
Lexington  Avenue  competition  more 
than  half  way.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  ads  in  the  same  issue  of  the  New 
Yorker  most  of  them  must  be  sitting 
up  nights  racking  their  thesauri  for 
nice  new  ways  to  say  "very  cheap": 
Park  &  Tilford  shamelessly  admits  that 
"Christmas  Offerings"  from  this  oh-so- 
fancy  grocery  "are  surprisingly  modest 
in  price  this  year!"  Bergdoff  Goodman 
turns  its  back  on  Central  Park  to  an- 
nounce, somewhat  similarly,  "Christ- 
mas gifts  ...  at  surprisingly  moderate 
prices."  Whitehall,  the  Palm  Beach 
hostelry,  has  a  "Reduced  Rate  Sched- 
ule" tucked  away  somewhere  which 
will  be  shown  you  "on  Request." 

Wamsutta  Mills  wants  you  to  buy 
their  sheets  and  pillowcases  in  "lovely 
boxed  gift  sets  for  less  than  at  any 
time  in  the  last  fourteen  years;"  while 
R.  C.  A.  has  "models  that  fit  into  any 
Christmas  budget  ...  at  the  lowest 
prices  in  R.  C.  A.  Victor  history." 
"DuPont  ensembles  fit  into  your  Christ- 
mas budget,"  also.  Stein  &  Blaine  (of 
13  and  15  West  57th  Street,  if  you 
please)  "announce  first  great  sale  of 
furs  in  30  years  .  .  .  Prices  reduced 
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(No.  2) 


about  one-half."  Lord  &  Taylor  has 
some  frocks  "at  a  new  low  price"  and 
Saks  has  some  hats  "for  as  little  as 
$12.75."  The  Cunard  Line  mentions 
"rates  greatly  reduced"  and  the  French 
Line  makes  its  appeal  to  "nice  people" 
who  "know  how  to  make  each  dollar 
buy  its  utmost  luxury."  W.  &  J.  Sloane 
says  "there's  a  special  thrill  and  com- 
fort for  the  giver  in  Sloane's  modest 
prices,  scaled  down  to  fit  your  1931 
pocketbook."  Adaptations  of  Macy's 
"It's-smart-to-be-thrifty"  slogan  are 
still  popular.  The  Allerton  House  at 
130  East  57th  Street  is  a  gracious 
home  exclusively  for  women  sophis- 
ticated and  thrifty;  and  duPont  has 
"the  smartest  thing  in  boudoir  acces- 
sories. Yet  these  ensembles  let  you  be 
as  thrifty  as  you  please." 

Not  that  we  object  to  all  this  talk 
about  how  you  can  save  money  on 
Aunt  Minnie's  Christmas  present  this 
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year,  you  understand,  lis  just  that  we 
wonder  why  the  copywriters  have  to 
be  so  unimaginative  about  it 
all.  Figures  seem  to  get  them 
down.  Not  all  of  them,  of 
course.  Instead  of  saying  that 
they'd  reduced  prices  one-half, 
the  Flint  &  Horner  ad  suggested 
■"two  gifts  for  the  price  of  one." 
The  Postal  Telegraph  Personal 
Service  Bureau  might  buy  your 
presents  for  you  at  surprisingly 
moderate  prices  but  prefers  to 
find  "bull  market  gifts  at  bear 
market  prices." 

.'\nd  just  to  show  that  figures 
needn't  be  prosaic  (here  we've 
got  to  go  farther  afield  than  the 
pages  of  the  New   Yorker  for 
our  examples  I    some  copywrit- 
ers apparently  aren't  happy  un- 
less they  can  work  a  figure  or 
two  into  their  copy  somewhere. 
A   recent  Parker  Pen  ad  men- 
tioned that  "the  first  bottle  of 
Quink     (a    quick    drying    ink 
which  this  company  has  devel-        J^°^^ 
oped  I  cost  us  $68,000"  and  of-       fEl 
fered     a     "30.000-word    bottle       I™/ 
free'";  while  a  Heinz  ad  shows       fjj,* 
a    brimming    glass    and    head- 
lines "It  took  62  years  to  make 
this    glass    of    Tomato    Juice." 
Niconette   (the  thingamubob  which  is 
supposed  to  remove  nicotine  from  cig- 


arettes)    copy    contains    this    graphic 
sentence:     "If  one  cigarette  in  every 


package  were  ALL  nicotine,  you'd 
throw  that  one  away!"  If  you  give  a 
radio,  says  an  RCA  ad,  "you  give 
$70,000,000  worth  of  entertainment 
yearly."  And  here's  part  of  an  ad 
(No.  2)  for  Campana's  Italian  Balm. 

There  being  no  very  good  way  to 
illustrate  price  reductions,  the  fertile 
fancy  of  our  advertising  artists  has  had 


for  the  number  of  times  we've  been 
ensnared  recently  by  a  picture  or  a  lay- 
out only  to  lose  interest  when  the  con- 
versation turned  to  "Christmas  bud- 
gets." Here's  a  headline  from  a  Bige- 
low-Sanford  ad  (No.  3)  for  rugs  you 
won't  find  easy  to  ignore.  (The  sec- 
tion of  a  woman's  face  is  done  in  blue.) 
And  this  one,  from  an  ad  (No.  4) 
for  the  Perma-Facial  Salon  of  New 
York,  quite  put  us  on  the  spot. 

But  it  isn't  just  headlines. 
The  artist  boys  have  been  up 
to  all  sorts  of  ingenious  tricks. 
Their  work  really  seems  to  so 
dominate  many  ads  that  one 
wonders  if  copywriting  is  about 
lo  degenerate  into  writing  cap- 
tions. When  you've  dramatized 
live  vitamins  as  the  Maltine 
people  have  done  here  in  an  ad 
(No.  5)  for  their  cod  liver  oil 
there  isn't  very  much  left  to  say, 
is  there? 

"Softly  glow  the  lights  .  .  . 
on  scores  of  snowy  shirt  fronts 
.  .  .  scores  of  colorful  gowns 
.  .  ."  How  can  copy  like  that, 
or  any  sort  of  copy  for  that  mat- 
ter, help  but  let  you  down  on 
top  of  all  that  fancy  piano  busi- 
ness?   (No.  6). 

But  just  in  case  you're  begin- 
ning to  wonder  if  we've  got  an 
uncle  in  a  Madison  Avenue  art 
department  we're  going  to  make 
a  nomination.  We  nominate 
this  picture  of  a  man  being  im- 
plored by  his  wife  to  eat  Wheat- 
ena  (No.  7)  for  the  Silliest  Pic- 
ture of  193L 

Perhaps  the  subtleties  of  ex- 
freer  rein  than  that  of  the  copywrit-  pression  won't  show  in  the  reproduc- 
s.     Anyway,  that's  our  explanation      tion,  so  you  must  take  our  word  for  it. 
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"My  husband  O 


Your  child  needs 

Police  protection 


wouldn't 
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Visitors  Always  Welcome" 

The  Technique  of  Shoiving  Them  Through  the  Plant 
RAY   GILES 


ON  the  recommendation  of  the 
C.I.T.  travel  man.  we  walked 
between  St.  Mark's  Basilica 
and  the  Campanile,  past  the  palace  of 
the  Doges  and  down  to  the  waterfront. 
Boats  for  the  Lido  were  leaving,  but 
our  trip  that  morning  lay  in  a  differ- 
ent direction.  It  was  summer  in  Ven- 
ice, and  the  "Welcome"  signs  always 
hang  out  on  the  glass  factories  owned 
by  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  A  Ger- 
man boy  in  shorts  was  in  the  gondola 
with  us.  His  wanderjahr  had  brought 
him  by  foot  from  Dresden.  Proud  of 
his  English,  he  used  that  tongue  to  tell 
of  the  things  he  had  seen  made — cham- 
pagne in  France,  beer  in  Pilsen,  Fiats 
in  Milan.  Now  it  would  be  Venetian 
glass. 

In  return  I  told  of  two  recent  visits 
of  my  own — one  to  a  one-man  lim- 
burger  cheese  factory  in  northern  New 
York  and  the  other  a  long,  long  hike 
through  a  little  segment  of  the  Ford 
plant  outside  Detroit.  These  he  lis- 
tened to  with  eager  interest. 

The  story  of  glass-making  in  Venice 
is  hardly  worth  putting  down  here — 
just  another  dodge  to  expose  tourists 
to  some  rather  insistent  salesmanship. 

But  factories  that  invite  visitors, 
their  technique  in  handling  visitors, 
and  what  follows  the  visitors'  visits  is 
a  subject  worth  considering.  No  Bae- 
decker  exists  on  the  subject.  Yet  thou- 
sands of  us — perhaps  millions — each 
year  accept  someone's  invitation  to 
visit  a  factory. 

Visitors  to  the  factory  may  be  fished 
for  and  welcomed  in  a  highly  organ- 
ized way,  or  they  may  be  handled 
catch-as-catch-can  style  and  with  more 
or  less  indifference,  if  not  actual 
apathy. 


Where  manufacturers  ha\'e  made  the 
effort  really  pay,  they  have  usually 
taken  a  few  good  looks  at  these  ques- 
tions: 

What  real  purpose  will  be  served 
by  inviting  visitors  to  my  factory? 

What  kind  of  people  do   I  want  to 


attract?  How  can  I  get  that  class  and 
no  other? 

What  method  of  showing  visitors 
through  the  factory  will  make  such  an 
impression  on  them  that  they  will  tell 
friends  about  me? 

Some  manufacturers  use  the  open 
house  method — no  bars  as  to  time, 
type  of  visitors  or  condition  of  factory. 

A  Southern  school  teacher  returning 
from  Detroit  said,  "I  made  the  trip  way 
out  to  the  Ford  plant,  waited  around, 
was  asked  to  join  a  colored  family  un- 
der a  guide  who  took  us  through.  It 
was  during  a  shutdown,  and  appar- 
ently everybody  was  laid  off  except  in 
the  section  where  they  were  making 
glass."  The  lady  thought  a  pair  of 
sore  feet  was  a  high  price  to  pay  for 
a  look  at  glass  polishing.  Probably 
that  is  why  many  automobile  manu- 
facturers do  not  show  visitors  through 
their  plants  except  when  every  depart- 


ment   of    the    factory    is    humming. 

Some  manufacturers  deliberately 
select  only  certain  types  of  visitors 
and  route  them  through  by  appoint- 
ment. The  visitors  may  be  high 
school  boys,  university  classes,  trade 
school  students.  One  manufacturer  of 
a  food  specialty  invites  nearby 
women's  clubs  to  make  pilgrimages  to 
his  factory.  Another  manufacturer 
sends  invitations  to  all  sorts  of  con- 
vention groups  meeting  in  his  city, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country.  His  plant  is  unusually  inter- 
esting. By  inviting  visiting  Elks,  or 
Episcopal  clergymen,  or  national  sales 
forces  of  other  companies  who  may  be 
meeting  in  town,  he  gets  high-grade, 
hand-picked  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  hotels  are  glad  to 
work  with  him.  To  some  conventions 
come  wives  in  substantial  numbers 
with  idle  time  to  fill,  and  they  are  often 
glad  to  go  through  an  interesting  fac- 
tory. In  a  few  cases  factories  well 
worth  attention  are  located  in  his- 
torical surroundings  or  favored  vaca- 
tion country,  and  sight-seeing  buses 
may  make  these  places  stops  on  their 
regular  trips.  A  fox  farm  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  the  Mint  in  Washington  and 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  are  non- 
commercial examples.  I  don't  know 
how  it  is  today,  but  for  a  time  no 
visit  to  Niagara  Falls  was  considered 
complete  without  a  trip  through  the 
Shredded  Wheat  factory.  And  no  visit 
to  St.  Louis  was  all  it  should  be  with- 
out a  glimpse  at  beer-making  in  the 
plant  of  Anheuser-Busch. 

An  oil  refiner  has  found  it  helpful 

to  invite  dealers  at  his  own  expense 

to  call  and  see  how  his  gasoline  and 

[Continued  on  page  44] 
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Business,  Not  Sentiment.  Demands 
Better  Distribution  of  Wealth 

TF  nothing  is  done  about  it.  the  national  debt  of  this  toun- 
-*-  try  will  be  increased,  as  of  July  1,  1933.  by  §3.247.000,- 
000.    At  least,  so  Mr.  Hoover  tells  us. 

To  stave  off  this  terrific  deficit,  Mr.  Mellon  proposes 
several  tax  increases.  With  one  of  these  proposals,  we  take 
violent  issue.  Mr.  Mellon  would  tax  incomes  of  single 
persons  down  to  $1,000.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  the  tax- 
but  the  principle,  from  the  business  man's  viewpoint,  of 
the  government  taking  any  part  of  the  income  of  a  man 
making  $1,200  a  year  which  seems  to  us  absurd. 

A  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth  in  this  country  is 
absolutely  essential.  We  do  not  say  this  for  sentimental 
reasons;  it  is  a  matter  of  cold  business.  If  business  is  to 
prosper,  the  wealth  of  the  country  must  be  kept  flowing 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  can  and  will  spend  a  very  large 
proportion  of  it  for  consumer  goods.  Picture  Mr.  B.,  a 
factory  owner  whose  personal  income  is  $2  million  a  year 
• — what  proportion  of  that  will  Mr.  B  spend  for  consumer 
goods?  20%  is  a  large  estimate.  The  other  80 /f,  de- 
ducting taxes,  is  invested,  which  means  that  it  goes  into 
new  plant  and  new  production  machinery,  of  which  heaven 
knows  we  are  glutted  at  the  present  moment!  On  the  other 
hand,  picture  what  happens  to  this  $2  million  if  it  goes 
to  the  1000  men  who  work  in  Mr.  B's  factory.  Practically 
all  of  it  is  sjtent  for  consumer  goods,  creating  demand, 
which  is  very  elixir  of  life  to  business. 

We  believe  that  this  matter  is  of  cardinal  importance 
to  everyone  who  in  any  way  depends  on  the  sale  of  con- 
sumer goods — as  who  does  not? 

Lay  off  those  low  incomes,  Mr.  Mellon.  And  lay  off 
those  contemplated  sales  taxes  on  automobiles,  tobacco, 
tires,  radios,  etc  Business,  not  sentiment,  demands  that  the 
million  dollar  men  be  made  to  pay. 


"All  officers  and  employees  of  the  Company,  whether  on  salary  or 
daily  wage,  are  contributing  2%  of  their  monthly  earnings  to  a 
Relief  Fund.  The  employees  who  earn  less  than  $90  per  month  are 
not  permitted  to  contribute." — The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc. 

Would  that  more  of  our  unemployment  relievers  would 
keep  their  hands  off  the  $90  a  month  incomes! 


What  "Knocking"  Means  to  the  Publisher 

T  T  seems  to  us  a  short-sighted  policy,  from  the  profit 
-■-  viewpoint,  for  a  publisher  to  allow  competitive  adver- 
tisers to  knock  one  another  in  his  columns.  By  their  very 
nature  as,  in  a  sense,  common  carriers,  publishers  must 
l)reserve  a  neutral  attitude  in  squabbles  between  adver- 
tisers. Some  try  to  do  so  by  setting  up  rules  or  "stand- 
ards" applicable  to  all  comers,  but  publishers  are  so  ten- 
derly solicitous  not  to  offend  any  who  come  bearing  glad 
tidings  of  advertising  that  their  standards  lack  the  teeth 
to  quell  determined  knockers.  Individual  suasion  seems 
to  be  the  only  practical  method  of  control. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  if  the  B-ville  Biiulf  runs  an  ad 
in  which  Grocer  Smith  calls  Grocer  Jones  a  piker,  Jones' 
\enom  will  be  kindled  not  only  against  Smith  but  (human 
nature  being  such)  against  Editor  Brown  of  the  Bugle. 
And  the  Bugle  is  very  likely  to  lose  Jones'  business.  Now 
Smith  may  threaten  to  take  away  his  business  if  the  Bugle 
demurs  at  running  his  diatribe  against  Jones,  but  the 
chances  are  he  won't  when  Editor  Brown  sits  down  with 
him  and  calmly  points  out  (1)  that  the  purpose  of  adver- 
tising in  the  Bugle  is  to  sell  goods,  not  to  air  animosities, 
(2)  that  the  Bugle  depends  on  Jones'  business  as  well  as 
upon  his,  Smith's,  and  so  can  not  afford  to  run  an  attack 
upon  Jones,  even  in  paid  space,  (3)  that  after  all  Jones  is 
not  such  a  bad  fellow,  is  in  business  to  make  money,  like 
both  Smith  and  Brown,  and  that  the  interests  of  no  one 
of  the  three  parties  will  be  promoted  by  a  quarrel. 

On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  Smith  takes  a  left-handed 
swipe,  not  mentioning  Jones,  but  Jones  reads  himself  into 
the  picture  and  comes  back  at  Editor  Brown  with  a 
'Whatta-hell!"  Then  the  editor  must  point  out  to  Jones 
that  it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  that  Jones  is  lampooned 
worse  in  his  own  eyes  than  in  those  of  his  customers, 
and  that  he  would  do  well  to  forget  Smith  and  sell  goods. 

"Competitors'  quarrels  kill  publishers'  profits"  might 
well  be  pasted  in  every  publisher's  office,  whether  it  be  that 
of  the  B-ville  Bugle  or  the  largest  national  medium. 


Johns-.Maniille  and  Four-Color  Pages 

TN  response  to  a  question  as  to  the  primary  purpose 
■'■  of  his  company's  advertising  during  these  times,  Ken 
R.  Dyke,  Johns-Manville  sales  promotion  manager,  states: 

"After  twenty  years  of  four-color  publication  advertis- 
ing and  its  accompanying  entangling  of  the  budget  with 
its  ropes  of  non-cancellable  space,  we  have  experimented 
with  black  and  white  pages,  relying  upon  copy  and  lay- 
out to  give  us  attention  value.  We  have  digressed  from 
a  20-year  policy  of  adhering  to  the  axiom  of  'Full  pages 
or  nothing'  and  have  found  greater  continuity  and,  we 
trust,  equal  effectiveness  in  programs  including  half  pages 
and  even  quarter  pages.  Better  advertising  and  more  in- 
sertions has  been  our  aim." 

Mr.  Dyke,  we  presume,  would  be  the  last  man  to 
assert  that  the  identical  measures  which  are  paying  his 
company  are  applicable  to  the  situation  of  every  company. 
It  seems  to  us.  however,  that  here  is  one  concern  that  has 
its  feet  on  the  ground. 
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The  Built-in  Trend  in  Household 
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Does  It  Suggest  a  New  Market,  a  Neiv  Type  of  Distribution? 
ARTHUR   P.    HIROSE 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing   Company,   New   York 


MANORVIEW  TER- 
RACE, spiffy  new 
apartment  house, 
will  hang  out  its  "Open  for 
Inspection"  sign  tomorrow. 
Forthwith  will  come  a 
troop  of  homeseekers,  but 
if  we  are  to  believe  what 
real  estate  men  tell  us 
there  will  come  an  even 
greater  crowd  of  mere 
sight-seers,  out  to  find  what 
new  features  and  gadgets 
Manorview  possesses,  so 
that  they  can  go  back  and 
pattern  their  own  homes 
likewise,  or  press  the  land- 
lord to  do  so. 

Could  we  follow  each  of 
these  couples  through,  we 
would  hear  comments  of 
this  nature: 

"Look,  dear,  isn't  this 
electric  refrigerator 
ducky?" 

"Why,  Jimmie,  it  has  an 
electric  dishwasher!" 

"Here  are  those  new 
radiator  covers,  Charles!" 

"Come  down  here  and 
see  this  hot  water  heater, 
Jane." 

"This  place  has  a  heat 
regulator — I  vote  for  this 
one!" 

"An  oil  burner,  eh? —  Well,  that's 
something." 

"Virginia,  did  you  see  this  master 
switch  in  the  hall?" 

Some  of  these  remarks  are  not 
startlingly  original.  But  haven't  they  a 
very  real  significance  for  those  who 
make  and  sell  major  household  equip- 
ment? 

People  today  are  expecting — and 
getting — more  and  more  built-in  house- 
hold equipment  at  the  time  they  buy 
or  rent  homes  and  apartments.  What's 
more,  this  trend  is  growing  apace. 
While  mindful  of  the  fate  of  business 
prophets  in  these  parlous  times,  the 


Do  you  realize  that  87.2 To  (according  to  Electrical 
Merchandising)  of  the  families  with  electricity  in  their 
homes  have  no  electric  refrigerators?  64.9%  have  no 
electric  clothes  washers?  99.5%  no  electric  dishwashers? 
97%    no  oil  burners? 

Mr.   Hirose  suggests  one  way   these   percentages  can 
be  lowered. 


wrfter  is  yet  brave  enough  to  predict 
that  in  a  few  years  we'll  see  homes  and 
ipartments  with  the  following  major 


Ironing  machines. 
— all  of  these  in  addition 
to  the  now  familiar  refrig- 
erators, oil  burners,  water 
heaters,  ranges,  kitchen 
cabinets,  dishwashers, 
package  receivers,  radiator 
covers,  mail  boxes,  screens, 
and  other  features. 

To  be  sure,  not  every 
home  or  apartment  will  be 
equipped  with  every  single 
one  of  these  household  ap- 
pliances at  the  time  of 
building.  Homes  and  flats 
of  small  or  moderate  prices 
will  naturally  have  less 
than  cooperative  duplex 
apartments  and  three-car- 
garage  homes. 

This  trend  toward  in- 
stalling major  household 
appliances  in  homes  at  the 
time  of  erection  or  renova- 
tion is  not  entirely  new. 
The  idea  of  selling  a  com- 
plete assortment  of  electri- 
cal labor-saving  devices  to 
the  new  home  has  been  sug- 
gested before.  But  the 
trend  is  more  pronounced 
today.  It  spells  a  genuine 
opportunity  now,  because 
of  business  conditions,  to 
appliance  manufacturers, 
and  to  the  general  consuming 


builder 
public. 

Let's   take  the   appliance   manufac 


household     appliances    "built-in"    or      turers'  side  of  the  case  first.    Sales  for 
supplied  to  a  home  or  apartment  at 
the  time  of  its  erection: 

Kitchen  ventilating  fans, 

Multi-room  radio  systems. 

Air   conditioning    and   humidifying 
systems. 

Sun  or  health  lamps, 

Complete  wiring  systems  that  need 
no  additions, 

Electric  clocks. 

Clothes  washing  machines, 

Kitchen  power  units, 


1931  are  below  those  of  1930  in  al- 
most every  factory's  experience.  Re- 
frigerator, range  and  electric  clock 
manufacturers  are  among  the  excep- 
tions. Perhaps  the  same  number  of 
units  are  being  sold  this  year  as  last, 
as  in  the  case  of  washing  machine 
manufacturers,  but  the  dollar  volume 
is  usually  lower.  Never  were  prices 
in  the  household  equipment  industry 
cut  with  as  much  loathing  on  the  part 
[Continued  on  page  5.3] 
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On  The  Level 


IT'S  an  easy  subject  to  be  cynical 
about,  but  the  tact  remains  that  there 
is  a  general  impression  in  this  country 
that  business  is  honest.  Take  advertis- 
ing, for  example.  When  a  manufacturer 
assures  the  public  that  his  goods  are  of 
excellent  quality,  millions  take  him  at 
his  word.  He  ships  the  goods  all  over  the 
country  to  small  dealers  on  the  trusting 
assumption  that  they  will  pay.  Bankers 
lend  money  on  the  same  assumption.  So 
it  goes,  all  up  and  down  the  line. 

Competitors  get  together  with  artillery 
parked  outside  and  agree  to  cut  out  cer- 
tain practices  which  hurt  all  and  benefit 
none.  They  take  one  another's  word  that 
these  agreements  will  be  kept. 

This  common  faith  that  business  is  on 
the  level  had  to  be  earned.  If  it  were  de- 
stroyed or  weakened,  running  a  business 
at  a  profit  would  be  even  more  difficult 
than  it  is  now.  Most  business  men 
wouldn't  know  just  how  to  operate  if  no 
one  believed  in  them. 

Yet  it  is  a  grim  fact  that  most  of  us, 
in  the  past  yea",  have  been  jammed  up 
against  stark  realities  in  a  way  that  has 
made  it  easy  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  compromising  a  bit  on  the  more  ideal- 
istic phases  of  square  dealing.  Nothing 
really  dishonest,  of  course,  but  a  sort  of 
liberal  attitude  toward  any  device  which 
might  ease  the  strain. 

When  the  sales  curve  buckles  at  the 
knees  there  is  a  desperate  urge  to  do 
something  about  it.  Someone  gets  hysteri- 
cal. "To  hell  with  our  standards,"  he 
screams.  "The  boat  is  sinking.  Cheapen 
the  goods.  Toss  a  few  salesmen  over- 
board. Hire  Amos  'n'  .Andy.  Get  a  new 
advertising   agent   who   knows   how    to 


bamboozle   the   public.   Do   something." 

That  is  panic. 

Suppose  business  went  in  for  a  sharp 
practice  in  a  big  way.  Wouldn't  be  much 
fun,  would  it?  Employees  would  be  dis- 
honest, of  course.  Materials  would  rarely 
be  up  to  specifications.  You  wouldn't 
dare  trust  anyone.  Quality  would  be  a 
mere  veneer  to  conceal  cheapening.  Ad- 
vertising would  be  mostly  lies  and  would 
lose  its  power. 

It  might  be  very  easy  to  slip  back  to 
the  dark  ages  of  paper  shoes,  sanded 
sugar,  bribing,  spying,  double-crossing 
and  general  fraud.  You  know  how  quickly 
you  slough  off  the  trappings  and  conven- 
tions of  civilization  on  a  hunting  trip. 
Psychologists  tell  us  the  barbarian  in  us 
is  just  below  the  surface. 

Don't  misunderstand  us — we  are  not 
trying  to  moralize.  That  isn't  our  job. 
Our  corporate  existence  is  dependent  up- 
on helping  business  to  make  money — and 
we  have  a  healthy  intention  to  keep 
right  on  functioning  in  that  capacity. 

But  the  method  of  making  money 
which  looks  good  to  us  consists  of  climb- 
ing above  the  rank  and  file,  not  slipping 
back  into  the  gutter  and  dragging  your 
competitor  with  you.  That  is  the  trouble, 
you  see — the  thing  is  contagious  and 
progressive.  When  your  rival  puts  over 
a  fast  one,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact 
you  were  both  supposed  to  play  the  game 
on  the  level,  there  is  a  strong  temptation 
to  grab  a  broken  bottle  and  fight  it  out 
his  way. 

If  one  manufacturer  gets  impatient  at 
the  sluggish  response  of  the  public  and 
peps  up  his  advertising  with  a  little 
hokus-pocus,  his  competitors  go  him  one 


better;  and  before  they  know  it,  adver- 
tising in  that  particular  industry  has 
drifted  so  far  from  the  truth  it's  just 
silly.  Then  they  all  have  to  spend  five 
times  as  much  to  get  any  response  at 
all. 

Business  today  is  decent  and  honor- 
able. It  may  even  be  good  before  long. 
We  do  not  know  personally,  individual 
business  men  who  would  have  it  any 
other  way.  But  one  can  sense  in  the  air  a 
slight  tendency  to  slip.  So  far,  it's  the 
other  fellow  who  is  doing  the  slipping. 
But  retaliations  are  being  considered.  .AH 
that  is  very  bad. 

It's  been  a  tough  fight.  Some  of  us 
have  taken  it  on  the  jaw.  But  after  all,  a 
good  fight  is  better  than  shadow  boxing. 
We  are  still  in  there,  swinging.  Before 
long,  things  will  be  normal.  Then  we'll 
be  sorry  for  every  decision  made  in  panic. 
We'll  regret  the  market  which  slipped 
away  because  our  grip  weakened.  Cheap- 
ened goods  will  come  back  to  haunt  us. 
We'll  wish  we  had  kept  the  advertising 
agent  who  had  served  us  faithfully  and 
wisely,  and  who  was  not  responsible  for 
the  temporary  loss  of  business.  Every 
gash  in  our  standards  of  Tightness  will 
be  an  unhealed  wound. 

We  have  threshed  this  matter  out 
among  ourselves  and  have  decided  upon 
a  simple  rule  which  we  mean  to  stick  to, 
even  if  things  get  a  bit  scratchy  in  the 
advertising  business.  On  any  important 
policy  move  we  are  going  to  ask  our- 
selves, "Is  this  something  we  wouldn't 
have  done  in  the  prosperous  year  1929, 
or  which  we  might  be  ashamed  of  in  the 
prosperous  years  to  come?" 

If  it  is,  it's  out. 


Once  a  month,  or  more  frequently,  tve  issue  a  publication  called  The  Wedge.  Each 

issue  is  devoted  to  a  single  editorial  on  some  phase  of  business.  If  you  are  a  business 

executive  and  -jcould  like  to  receive  copies,  telephone  or  urite  our  nearest  office. 
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How  to  Save  on  Model  Fees 

One  W  ho  Is  One  Suggests  That  Advertisers'  Money  Is  W  asted 
Bv  a  PHOTOGRAPHERS    MODEL 


YOU  have  undoubtedly  seen  me  in 
the  Post,  a  perplexing  martyr  to 
halitosis  or  "B.O."  Or  if  you 
scan  the  Digest,  you  probably  saw  me 
recently  at  a  breakfast  table,  smacking 
my  lips  over  a  stack  of  wheat  cakes. 
As  a  commercial  photographer's 
model,  I  have  appeared  in  hundreds  of 
advertisements,  playing  a  never-ending 
assortment  of  roles. 

Through  my  work — yes,  it  is  really 
work — I  have  come  to  know  many  ad- 
vertising men  and  have  learned  some- 
thing of  their  problems,  as  well  as  of 
their  desires  in  illustration  matters. 
Knowing  that  1932  appropriations  are 
now  being  seriously  considered,  I  ven- 
ture that  little  or  no  thought  will  be 
given  to  that  sub-heading  under  Pho- 
tography— "Model  Fees." 

Fortunately     for    us    models     there 


exists  a  large  classification  of  advertis- 
ers who  have  become  satisfactorily  edu- 
cated to  the  advantages  of  employing 
professional  models.  These  are  the 
people  I  depend  upon  for  bread  and 
butter,  yet,  since  I  am  speaking  incog- 
nito, I  dare  suggest  to  them  several 
ways  of  actually  saving  on  their  model 
fees  appropriation.  In  case  you  are 
not  familiar  with  our  compensation, 
models  receive  $5  an  hour  when  posing 
for  commercial  photographers.  The 
term  "hour"  is  flexible,  covering  a  sit- 
ting of  thirty  to  ninety  minutes  in 
length.  Sometimes  we  profit,  as  when 
a  job  is  completed  in  a  hurry;  other 
times  a  five-spot  is  tendered  for  almost 
two  hours  of  difficult  posing. 

Models  are  not  an  extravagance. 
However,  there  are  several  leaks  in  the 
model  fee  appropriation  barrel  which 


If  She's  Always 
"Goino;  Places" 


1/3  as  much  ASH! 

.  .  .  and  less  housework  too ! 


Here  she  is — the  ultra-modern  woman — a  careful  housewife  as  well  as 
a  society  gad-about — depending  upon  what  page  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  December  2  you  saw  her.  On  page  2,  Miss  Leona  Sousa.  professional 
model,  appeared  on  behalf  of  those  who  would  buy  gifts  from  Loeser's, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  department  store.  Turn  the  page  and  on  page  4  we 
learn  how  it  is  possible  to  he  "always  'going  places.'  "  Here  for  Koppers 
Seaboard  Coke  Co.,  this  same  young  lady  tells  us  that  before  using  coke 
she  was  confined  to  her  housework — but  now  "the  furnace  never  makes 
any  hard  work  for  me."  As  a  contributor  remarks,  "What  a  whale 
of  a   difference  a  bucket  of  coke  makes!" 


can  be  efficiently  plugged  by  conscien- 
tious effort  and  insight  on  the  part  of 
the  advertiser. 

A  frequent  leak  is  the  excessive  fee 
paid  to  a  model.  Photographers  form 
pleasant  friendships  with  models. 
Ability  is  recognized  and  jobs  are  ar- 
ranged for  as  frequently  as  possible. 
When  a  model  is  in  demand,  he  or  she 
is  likely  to  get  a  swelled  head.  They 
refuse  to  work  for  $5  an  hour!  They 
have  talent!  They  are  kept  so  very 
busy!  If  you  want  me,  they  say,  pay 
me  $10  an  hour,  because  I  really  can"t 
afford  to  work  for  $5  an  hour  any 
longer. 

Advertisers  are  persuaded  to  enlarge 
their  model  fee  appropriation  in  order 
to  hire  these  self-classed  super-models. 
It  is  debatable  whether  or  not  the 
bonus  is  ever  worthwhile.  In  this 
model  racket — some  call  our  profes- 
sion a  racket  —  are  many  excellent, 
hard-working  models,  always  most 
willing  and  grateful  to  work  at  the 
standard  fee.  Advertisers  who  en- 
deavor to  practice  economy  these  days 
should  look  into  this  matter  of  excess 
fees  for  models  when  making  their  ap- 
propriations this  year. 

Another  wasteful  drain  on  the  ad- 
vertiser's appropriation  is  the  unfair 
and  unethical  photographer.  This  in- 
dividual will  receive  $75  allowance  for 
model  fees.  He  either  hires  fewer 
models  than  the  estimate  called  for,  or 
he  will  cheat  those  models  he  does  hire 
out  of  their  rightful  compensation.  He 
usually  pretends  that  the  allowance  is 
only  $50,  and  for  three  hours'  work  he 
pays  $10.  A  possible  difference  of  $25 
which  rightfully  belongs  to  the  models 
is  applied  to  the  cost  of  the  photog- 
raphy— which  many  times  was  secured 
because  the  estimate  for  the  total  job 
was  $25  cheaper  than  that  of  other  bid- 
ders. 

The  most  unfortunate  angle  of  this 
procedure  is  that  the  advertiser — whose 
money  is  involved — is  entirely  ignor- 
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GROW 

WITH    A    MEDIUM 

THAT  GROWS 

IN    THESE    TIMES! 


CIRCULATION: 

October  daily  average  1929—1,286,569;  1930-1,318,067;  1931  —  1,378,967 

ADVERTISING: 

11  months  1929—11,048,909;  1930-11,912,448;  1931-13,755,037 

MILLINE: 

1929— $1.28;  1930— $1.25;  1931— $1.20 
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ant  and  usually  uninterested  of  where 
his  money  goes. 

Another  common  leak  is  excess 
model  fees  because  the  advertiser  can 
not  make  up  his  mind  just  what  type 
of  illustration  he  desires.  A  setting  is 
agreed  upon,  model  hired,  the  scene 
shot  and  the  print  delivered.  "That 
man's  expression  isn't  right,"  says  the 
advertiser.  "Look  how  unusually  high 
is  his  forehead.  We  certainly  can  get 
a  better  picture — take  it  over."  And 
once  again  models  are  hired.  Why,  it 
was  only  last  week  I  was  called  from 
my  home  at  9.30  in  the  evening  to 
come  to  a  studio  for  a  retake.  The 
pose  was  just  a  trifle  changed  from  that 
which  I  had  taken  earlier  in  the  day. 


I  received  $7.50  for  the  evening  rush 
job.  That  compensation,  added  to  the 
already  high  cost  of  about  twelve  pre- 
vious poses,  must  have  totaled  to  a 
tidy  sum  to  be  presented  to  the  adver- 
tiser. But  when  appropriations  for  a 
year's  advertising  are  calmly  set  in 
millions  of  dollars,  is  there  any  won- 
der that  waste  in  model  fees  is  over- 
looked? 

Don't  think  I'm  personally  worried 
about  being  overpaid.  Far  from  that. 
I'll  grab  all  the  evening  jobs  at  $7.50 
an  hour  that  you  will  give  me.  But, 
honestly  now,  thinking  of  the  shattered 
nerves  of  art  directors,  photographers, 
and,  yes,  models,  too,  are  all  those  re- 
takes really  necessary? 


THE   EUROPEAN   LETTER 


AMOS    STOTE,    Paris 


The  British  Are  Coming: 


A" 


OMITTING  the 
fact  that  the 
stability  of 
sterling  is  today  a 
world  problem ;  ad- 
mitting that  tariffs 
have  been  raised  here 
and  there  and  other 
places  as  a  result  of 
the  drop  of  sterling  from  par;  there  is 
still  great  encouragement  and  hope  in 
the  fact  that  British  manufacturers  and 
dealers  are  at  last  waking  up  and  do- 
ing something  with  the  opportunity 
which  has  come  to  them. 

I  get  a  copy  of  the  "British  Mail  Or- 
der Catalogue"  at  my  office  and  my 
wife  gets  one  at  home.  It  offers  "sin- 
gle articles  at  wholesale  prices."  It 
offers  to  deliver  to  your  door,  in  any 
country  in  Europe,  no  matter  what  the 
customs  tariffs,  postal  rates  or  ship- 
ping charges  may  be,  whatever  the 
catalogue  lists,  at  the  prices  quoted. 
The  articles  cover  wearing  apparel 
from  head  to  foot,  for  men,  women 
and  children,  househould  furnishings 
and  a  variety  of  other  wares.  And  I'll 
bet  it  does  business. 

A  New  Bond  Street  tailoring  house 
has  sent  out  letters  that  defy  detec- 
tion as  being  "filled  in"  as  to  name 
and  address,  under  full  letter  postage, 
saying  a  member  of  the  firm  will  be  at 
a  Paris  hotel  to  take  orders  for  cloth- 
ing, and  that  he  will,  on  a  return  visit, 
personally  attend  to  the  matter  of  fit- 
ting. The  letter  begins:  "The  depre- 
ciation of  the  pound  is  an  inducement 


to  people  living  out  of  England  to 
take  advantage  of  a  preference  of 
roughly  25%."  And  here  again  I'll 
venture  a  number  of  people  do  exactly 
that.  The  letter  encloses  an  addressed 
postcard,  with  the  correct  French  post- 
age on  it,  for  you  to  fill  out  as  to  the 
day  and  hour  you  will  call,  and  leaves 
space  for  your  name,  address,  and 
telephone  number. 

Spain  is  Waking  Up: 

AS  with  the  fall  of  sterling  in  Britain, 
•^^*-  so  with  the  fall  of  the  monarchy 
in  Spain,  action  is  taking  the  place  of 
stagnation.  It  will  take  longer  in 
Spain.  The  habit  of  leisure  is  too 
painless  a  one  to  break  suddenly,  but 
one  of  our  consuls  was  telling  me  re- 
cently about  the  changes  in  social  cus- 
toms which  are  taking  place.  The 
same  spirit  which  overthrew  the  mon- 
archy was  undermining  the  stagnant 
habits  of  living  for  some  time,  but 
since  the  ex-royal  family  joined  the 
Paris  suburbanites  the  change  from 
"it's  an  old  Spanish  custom"  is  much 
more  marked. 

Women  are  even  Jantzening  about 
on  the  beaches  and  swimming  instead 
of  just  being  led  into  the  water  up  to 
their  knees  in  long  legged  and  sleeved 
and  high  necked  bags  and  bobbed  up 
and  down  by  the  official  bobber  until 
they  are  at  least  damp  all  over.  Dur- 
ing the  rule  of  the  king  and  the  church, 
joint  directors  of  Spain  and  Spanish 
habits  of  living,  that  picturesque  na- 
tion was  a  100%  man's  country. 
Women    stayed    indoors,    respectable 


women,  except  when  they  went  to 
church  or  for  the  regular  ride  in  the 
fashionable  district  during  the  fash- 
ionable hour. 

The  smart  shops  were  for  men,  in- 
cluding the  hairdressing  and  perfume 
establishments.  Men  did  the  buying 
for  their  women,  except  foodstuffs 
which  servants  bought.  Men  even 
bought  the  jewels  they  considered  best 
suited  to  the  considerable  bust  meas- 
urement of  their  women.  The  ladies, 
God  bless  (and  help)  them,  stayed 
home,  knitted,  had  children,  drank 
thick  chocolate,  and  grew  fat.  On  oc- 
casion their  men  took  them  out.  Not 
to  shop.  Not  to  cafes.  But  to  make 
ceremonious  calls  on  the  right  people 
and  relatives,  occasionally  to  the  the- 
atres, always  to  the  bull  fights. 

Now  they  have  women  deputies  in 
their  parliament,  and  the  women  of 
Spain  have  the  vote.  No  longer  is  a 
respectable  woman  who  refuses  to  sit 
at  home  all  the  time  but  who  decides 
she  wants  to  do  some  shopping  on  her 
own.  and  actually  walks  down  the 
street  without  an  ancient  servant  tag- 
ging her,  considered  a  freak  and  an 
advanced  woman.  Deleting  the  king 
and  the  church  is  hardly  more  radical 
for  Spain  than  is  the  general  acknowl- 
edgment that  women  are  thinking 
beings. 

What  this  is  already  meaning  to  the 
buying  habits  of  Spain  is  nothing  as 
compared  to  what  it  will  mean  when 
this  new  freedom  becomes  a  habit  in- 
stead of  just  a  dizzy  experience.  No 
one  has  accused  the  Spanish  husband 
and  father  of  being  especially  tight,  as 
a  national  institution,  but  now  that  the 
ladies  are  free,  things  will  be  differ- 
ent. Now  that  they  can  window-shop 
without  being  considered  as  members 
of  the  union  of  harlots;  now  that  they 
can  carry  their  own  purses  and  make 
their  own  selections,  I  suspect  shop- 
ping is  going  to  pick  up  and  that  the 
kinds  of  shops  will  change  until  men 
are  given  second  place  in  the  market- 
place. 

Radio  News: 

pARIS  is  going  in  strong  to  regain 
-*-  its  former  position  as  the  receiving 
and  distributing  center  for  European 
news.  The  French  government  has 
practically  decided  to  provide  a  radio 
station  for  the  sole  use  of  American 
newspaper  correspondents  in  Paris.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  15  million  words 
are  sent  from  Continental  Europe  to 
the  States  by  the  press  each  year  there 
seems  reason  for  this  new  service.     It 
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This  Model  Home 
attracted  visitors 
from  96  of 
Iowa's  99 
counties 


*Only  5  other  states  have 
more  miles  of  concrete  high- 
tvays  than  Iowa — 3,802  miles. 


The  "model  home"  which  The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  has 
sponsored  this  year — a  moderate  priced  city  dwelHng  located  in  the 
west  end  of  the  city — attracted  thousands  of  visitors  in  two  weeks. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  visitors  came  from  Iowa 
points  outside  of  Des  Moines.  Ninety-six  of  Iowa's  99  counties  were 
represented  in  the  registry  list  of  visitors.  Visitors  came  from  308  towns 
aside  from  Des  Moines. 

The  thousands  of  visitors  and  their  territorial  distribution  point  clearly 
to  a  significant  fact — the  fact  that  general  interest  in  the  new  and  modern, 
which  means  a  steadily  rising  standard  of  comfort  and  convenience  in 
living  conditions,  has  not  subsided  in  the  slightest  in  Iowa. 

Obviously  this  attitude,  which  is  the  surest  guaranty  possible  of  a  pros- 
perous tomorrow,  is  general;  it  is  not  confined  to  the  standard  of  homes, 
it  extends  to  everything. 

The  attendance  of  so  many  thousands  from  all  parts  of  the  state  is  another 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  importance  to  every  city,  hamlet  and  farm 
of  Iowa,  of  the  state's  new  *paved  roads. 

The  Model  Home  was  promoted  in  the  rotogravure  section  of  The  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register. 


The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

The  Newspaper  loiva  Depends  Upon 

240,844  Daily  -  -  A. B.C.  -  -  214,459  Sunday 
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How  Much  It  Costs  Shoe  Chains 
to  Run  "Leased  Departments'' 

DURING  recent  years  it  fre-  store  operations.  In  eight  of  the 
quently  has  been  suggested  twelve  cases,  less  than  30%  of  the  total 
that  chains  of  departments  in  sales  were  secured  through  leased  de- 
department  stores  may  be  expected  to  partments,  although  frequently  more 
become  more  common  in  the  future,  than  half  of  the  units  operated  were 
and  that  in  such  organizations  may  lie  leased  departments. 
a  solution  for  many  distribution  prob-  The  expenses  of  leased  department 
lems.  Along  with  these  suggestions  operation  for  the  nine  chains  were 
has  come  the  feeling  in  many  quarters  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  leased 
that  the  practice  of  leasing  shoe  de-  department  sales,  and  approximate 
partments  in  department  stores  is  common  figures  were  set  for  the  sev- 
growing.  It  seems  desirable,  there-  eral  items.  These  common  figures  fol- 
f ore,  that  this  report  include  as  many  low : 

data  as  possible  regarding  the  operat-  Salaries  and  P.M.'s               11.0% 
ing  expenses  of  such  leased  sections  as  Rent,    including    payments 
were  operated  by  the  reporting  chains.  to   lessors   under   con- 
tracts       9.5%)* 

There  were  12  chains  all  told  which  Advertising                               3.5% 

gave  information  on  leasing.     Leased  Depreciation                             0.2% 

departments  operated  by  nine  chains  Other  Expense 2.3% 

did  not  show  any  tendency  to  be  sim-  • 

ilar  as  regards  either  kind  or  price  of  Total    26.5% 

shoes  carried.     The  average  sales  per 

leased  department  as  a  rule  were  sub-  *!'  is  realized  that  this  figure  seems 
stantially  less  than  the  average  sales  low  in  view  of  the  feeling  in  some 
for  the  stores  operated  by  the  same  quarters  that  lease  contracts  usually 
companies.  Also,  the  leased  depart-  provide  for  payments  to  lessors 
ment  operations  in  general  were  sec-  amounting  to  10%  of  sales  or  more. 
ondary  in  importance  to  the  chain  Apparently  the  reporting  chains  had 
more  favorable  arrangements. 

From  "Operating  Results  of  Shoe  Chains  y         .            r   ^i        r     °    .u    ..   .u 

In    1929,"    by    Carl    N.    Schmalz.     A    recent  In    VieW    ot    the    tact    that    these    ex- 

Re"lir"ch.^  '"'  "''""'""■'^  '""""''"  °'  Business  p^^^^^^  represent  those  which  could  be 

will  make  for  greater  speed,  accuracy  are  not  too  proud  to  help  in  their  de- 

and    more    practical    control    by    the  signing  and  finishing, 

headquarters'  staffs  of  our  papers  lo-  It   seems  hard   to    believe  that  the 

cated  in  Paris,  and  in  most  instances  trade     between     Czechoslovakia     and 

they  are  responsible  for  covering  the  India,  for  instance,  is  so  important  that 

news  of  the  Continent.     All  of  which  a  representative  of  the  Federation  of 

means    that    this    world   continues   to  Indian  Chambers   of  Commerce  trav- 

grow  smaller  and  smaller,  that  world  eled  all  the  way  to  Prague  to  talk  over 

information  will  be  better  distributed,  business  with  Dr.  Matousek,   Foreign 

that  internationally  minded  people  will  Minister,  to  see  what  could  be  done  to 

increase   in   number,    that  trade   will  increase    business    between     the    two 

have  a  more  capable  affiliate.  countries. 

Toys:  Coal  in  Cartons: 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA  produces  so  HpHE  yule  log  may  not  get  so  good  a 
many  interesting  things  in  its  -'-  deal  in  England  this  Christmas  as 
picturesque  country.  Even  its  name  usual,  but  the  institution  of  the  fire- 
seems  hardly  real.  But  there  will  be  place  will  not  be  neglected.  A  big 
many  an  American  kid  who  will  take  coal  concern  over  there  is  advertising 
a  new  lease  on  his  faith  in  old  man  coal  in  cartons  for  the  convenience  of 
Santa  Claus  this  Christmas  as  a  result  people  who  live  in  flats  or  apartments 
of  the  good  toys  made  in  that  land  of  and  have  no  room  to  store  coal,  bins 
the  light  opera.  Many  of  these  toys  to  put  it  in,  or  corners  which  they  want 
are  real  works  of  art,  for  native  artists  to  get  messed  up  with  coal  dust. 


allocated  to  leased  department  opera- 
tions by  firms  engaged  largely,  if  not 
primarily,  in  chain  store  operations, 
it  seems  clear  that  these  expenses  do 
not  include  all  the  items,  or  all  the 
amounts,  which  would  be  included  by 
a  firm  operating  leased  departments 
exclusively.  For  example,  expendi- 
tures for  supplies;  freight,  express,  and 
truckage  travel;  insurance;  taxes;  pro- 
fessional services;  and  telephone  and 
telegraph  may  be  understated.  Many 
of  the  payments  for  these  items  may 
well  have  been  included  with  similar 
payments  for  the  chain  stores.  Also, 
no  interest  is  included.  Again,  payroll 
expense  for  executives,  and  supervis- 
ors, and  general  administrative  ex- 
penses, may  not  have  been  prorated 
to  leased  sections.  In  the  typical  shoe 
chain,  the  first  eight  of  these  items 
typically  accounted  for  3.6%  of  sales. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  not  proper  to  add  all 
this  amount  to  the  26.5%  in  order  to 
get  a  total  expense  figure  comparable 
with  the  32.8%  common  for  the  chain 
shoe  trade.  If  the  3.6%  is  added  to 
the  26.5%,  however,  the  total  is  30.1%, 
substantially  less  than  the  total  ex- 
pense typical  of  regular  chains.  Ap- 
parently, therefore,  the  leased  depart- 
ments operated  by  the  reporting  chains 
were  run  at  a  rate  of  total  expense  in- 
cluding interest  of  less  than  30%,  and 
possibly  less  than  29%. 

Leased  Depts.  to  be  Taxed 
As  Chain  Stores 

LEASED  departments  in  Indiana  retaU 
J  stores  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  future 
as  separate  stores  in  the  administration  of 
the  state  store  tax  law,  and  will  be  taxed  as 
such.  If  a  concern  owns  more  than  one  such 
leased  department  in  the  state,  they  will  be 
regarded  as  chain  stores,  and  will  pay  the 
higher  tax  imposed  on  chain  store  units. 

Practically  every  place  of  business  that 
sells  "goods,  wares  or  merchandise  of  any 
kind"  is  liable  for  taxation,  beginning  with 
a  $3  fee  for  all  independent  stores.  The 
Standard  Grocery  Company,  which  has  stren- 
uously fought  this  new  tax,  operates  221 
stores  in  the  state  and  must  pay  $5,025 
yearly  in  taxes. 

This  law  was  directed  primarily  at  chain 
store  organizations.  Because  of  constitu- 
tional reasons,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  include 
all  stores  within  its  scope,  the  chains  bearing 
the  brunt  of  the  burden.  The  law  was  passed 
early  in  1929,  but  because  of  pending  court 
decisions,  no  taxes  have  been  collected.  On 
January  1,  1932,  the  taxes  for  two  and  one- 
half  years  become  due. 

Reid  Ice  Cream — A.N.A. 

THE  Reid  Ice  Cream  Corporation,  Brook- 
lyn, has  become  an  associate  member  of 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers. 
John  E.  Stewart,  advertising  manager,  will 
represent  the  firm. 
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is  in  the  center:' 


^^INCE  the  days  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merrie 
men,  the  archer's  target  has  been  known  by  its 
concentric  rings  of  white,  of  black,  of  blue,  and 
red.  Each  has  its  meaning;  each  some  value. — 
But  "the  GOLD"  is  always  in  the  center. 

Long-range  and  hawk-like  vision  it  took  to  sink 
an  arrow  in  that  small  bull's-eye.  The  bending 
bow  was  far  away.  But,  for  the  marksman,  there 
in  the  center  for  his  reward,  ever  beckoned  the 
pot  of  gold. 

N.o  accident  ever  decreed  that  the  center  be  the 
spot  of  gold. — Where  else  could  you  rightly, put 
it?  And  where  else,  in  modern  business  analogy, 
save  in  the  center  of  the  country,  the  center  of 
markets,  population,  transportation  and  raw  ma- 
terials, could  conceivably  be  the  ideal  location  for 
manufacturing  and  distribution?  Where  else  could 
truly  be  your  pot  of  gold? 

In  these  trying  times  many  a  business  is  tempor- 
arily in  the  red.  Some  men  can  only  see  the  blue. 


Some,  indeed,  are  far  off  the  target.  But  to  the 
clear-visioned,  the  keen  and  far-sighted,  the  su- 
preme value  of  the  golden  center  can  scarcely  be 
overlooked  at  any  time. 

These  questions  recur: — "Where,  really,  is  the 
center  of  my  business  target?  Is  it  where  my  goods 
would  cost  me  less  to  make?  Where  growing 
markets  surround?  Where  distances  from  source 
to  consumer  are  least?  Where  raw  materials 
abound?  Where  transportation  is  quick  and  cheap? 
Where  national  activity  is  surely  tending?  Where 
so  many  advantages  concentrate  in  a  single  spot 

of  gold?" 

*       *       *  *       *       * 

St.  Louis,  key  spot  for  American  distribution,  of- 
fers above  all  else  the  unanswerable  advantage  of 
national  centrality.  What  that  might  mean  to 
your  business  is  for  you  to  say.  But  are  you  pre- 
pared to  say?  Have  you  ever  assembled  and  con- 
sidered the  facts? 

Let  this  responsible  civic  body  present  them  to  you. 

The   INDUSTRIAL    BUREAU   of  the 
INDUSTRIAL   CLUB   0/ ST.  LOUIS 

513  Locust  Street     '     St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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9%  Returns  on  5-Page  Letter 


20,000  people  recently  received  a 
5-page  sales  letter  from  a  health 
product  manufacturer.  9%  of. 
this  list  have  already  applied  for  a 
trial  order,  as  offered  in  the  letter. 
More  interesting,  within  three  weeks 
more  than  60'^c  of  the  orders  had  been 
paid. 

This  direct  mail  campaign  for 
Kelpekoe  Company,  Salem,  Oregon, 
was  conceived  and  directed  by  Sweet- 
land  Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York. 
The  product,  Kelpekoe,  is  a  multi- 
mineral  ore  obtained  from  ancient  de- 
posits of  seaweed.  When  dissolved  in 
water  it  is  said  to  have  medicinal  qual- 
ities. 

To  introduce  Kelpekoe,  seven  lists 
aggregating  some  twenty  thousand 
names  were  secured.  A  comprehensive, 
not  to  say  voluminous,  sales  letter  was 
then  prepared,  explaining  how  the 
product  was  discovered,  why  it  was 
beneficial,  and  offering  to  send  on  trial 
order  four  small  boxes  valued  at  $4.85. 
One  box  could  be  opened,  used  and, 
if  satisfactory,  the  user  was  asked  to 
remit  within  ten  days,  or  return  the 
three  unused  boxes. 

The  letter  was  in  excess  of  five 
pages,  with  very  narrow  margins, 
single-spaced  throughout.  When  De 
Haan  Letters,  Inc.,  New  York,  were 
consulted  regarding  copying  the  letter 
in  quantities,  the  Varityper  process  of 
using  various  type  faces  was  agreed 
upon.  As  reproduced  in  this  process, 
the  letter  easily  adjusted  itself  to  five 
pages,  important  paragraphs  were 
shown  in  a  different  type  face  and 
italics  were  used  to  bring  out  certain 
dominant  points  of  interest. 

Believing  that  in  itself  a  five-page 
letter  would  "scare"  the  reader,  Sweet- 
land  Advertising,  Inc.,  designed  a 
heavy  stock  backing  sheet,  to  which  the 
letter  was  attached.  When  folded  in 
the  regulation  manner,  the  middle 
third  of  the  backing  sheet  caught  the 
addressee's  attention  with  this  state- 
ment— "It  will  take  12  minutes  to  read 
this  letter  and  as  many  years  may  be 
added  to  your  life."  Wouldn't  that 
make  you  read  any  letter? 

Upon  receipt  of  the  signed  trial 
order  blank,  a  second  letter  was 
mailed,  acknowledging  the  order  and 
stating  that  the  merchandise  had  been 
shipped.  To  stimulate  prompt  pay- 
ment, a  coupon  was  enclosed  with  this 


acknowledgment  having  a  value  of  a 
10%  discount  on  a  future  cash  pur- 
chase of  Kelpekoe,  providing  the  pay- 
ment for  the  trial  order  was  made 
within  ten  days. 


Two  of  the  seven  mailing  lists  used 
in  this  campaign  have  pulled  trial  or- 
ders amounting  to  11%.  The  remain- 
ing five  have  averaged  9%  returns. 

Kelpekoe  Company  until  recently 
operated  as  Pacific  Health  Ore  Com- 
pany. The  company  and  product 
name  were  changed,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Sweetland  organization. 


Brain  Fag  and  Carking  Care 

An  Advertisement  by  Elbert  Hubbard 


lERVOUS  Prosperity  is  the  result  of  tangled  grey 
matter  ^  It's  not  the  plain  work,  but  the  hun- 
dred and  one  petty,  worrying  details  that  put  a 
man  under.  Ana  most  of  these  details  hang 
around  the  effort  to  «ave — to  provide  for  that  day, 
and  havmg  provided,  to  be  sure  that  the  purpose 
in  view  will  actually  be  achieved.  ^  The  thought,  "Suppose 
— what  would  they  do?"  is  calculated  to  make  most  men  rather 
quiet  and  white  for  a  while.  JSf  Life  insurance,  by  doing  away 
with  these  worries,  makes  for  peace,  sound  sleep  and  good  diges- 
tion. By  eliminating  most  of  the  worries,  you  live  longer,  and 
that  in  itself  is  worth  insuring  for.  3S^  Then  if  the  surface  car, 
benzine  buggy,  or  aeroplane,  gently  jogs  you  into  the  sweet  eter- 
nal, why  the  missus  and  the  boys  can  capture  and  kill  the  sniff- 
ing wolf  and  send  his  pelt  to  market.  .Sf  You'd  better  make 
sure  of  yourself  and  secure  assurance  by  being  insured.  JET  The 
man  with  fifty  thousand  or  so  on  his  life  carries  his  chin  in,  the 
crown  of  his  head  high;  and  his  plans  pan,  because  he  be- 
lieves in  them  and  in  himself.  ^  And  remember  this,  that 
the  world  takes  you  at  the  estimate  you  place  upon  your- 
self. ^  The  man  whose  life  is  well  insurea  for  the  benefit  of 
his  family  and  business,  never  sneaks  his  way  through  life. 
^  He    asks  for  what  he   wants  and   gets  it  by  divine  right. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Socieh 

OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 


DELVING  into  its  advertising 
files  of  many  years  ago,  The 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Soci- 
ety, New  York,  rediscovered  a  series  of 
advertisements  prepared  by  Elbert 
Hubbard. 

Typical  of  the  series  is  the  repro- 
duced advertisement,  which  appeared 
in  June,  1910,  Harper  s.  In  each  the 
master  craftsman  of  East  Aurora 
brought  out  a  strong  and  human  sales 
appeal  for  life  insurance. 

The  following  are  classic  extracts 
from  Hubbard  copy: 

"The  widow  with  money  is  a  shin- 
ing mark  for  the  mining  shark." 


"$5,000  lasts  a  widow  three  years, 
$10,000  is  gone  in  five  years." 

"Life  insurance  helps  you  to  live— 
you  need  no  help  to  die." 

"Born  into  life  without  our  permis- 
sion, and  being  sent  out  of  it  against 
our  will.  Time  is  our  one  brief  pos- 
session." 

The  clerk  whose  duties  included  the 
deciphering  and  typing  of  "The  Era's" 
hand-written  copy  (prepared  on  a 
jolting  train  en  route  to  New  York) 
was  Arthur  H.  Reddall,  who  is  now 
assistant  secretary  and  advertising 
manager  of  The  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society. 
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NATIONAL  MAGAZINE 


BECAUSE  of  the  fact  that  The 
American  Weekly  is  distributed 
through  the  medium  of  seventeen 
great  metropolitan  newspapers,  the 
question  is  frequently  asked,  "Does 
The  American  Weekly  actually  give 
national  magazine  coverage?" 

That's  a  fair  question  and  we  shall 
do  our  best  to  answer  it  fairly. 

Study  the  outline  map  at  the  top 
of  this  page  and  you  will  get  some 
idea  of  the  coverage  that  an  adver- 
tiser buys  through  the  use  of  The 
American  Weekly. 

Each  black  dot  on  this  map  rep- 
resents 100  families  who  regularly 
read  The  American  Weekly. 

The  sum  total  of  these  dots  repre- 
sents more  than  5,500,000  families 
in   forty-eight   states   and   the   Dis- 


coverage 


trict  of  Columbia  who  buy  this  great 
magazine  every  week. 

A  further  analysis  reveals  that 
91.1%  of  The  American  Weekly 
circulation  is  concentrated  in  the 
twenty-five  states  that  return  85% 
of  all  income  tax  statements. 

The  next  largest  magazine  com- 
petitor has  less  than  81%  of  its  cir- 
culation in  these  twenty-five  states 
—which  means  less  than  half  the 
circulation  of  The  American  Weekly 
in  these  vital  states. 

A  further  analysis  of  these  dots 
reveals  that: 

In  578  of  America's  997  towns  and 
cities  of  10,000  ■population  and  over, 
according  to  1930  U.  S.  census  fig- 
ures. The  American  Weekly  concen- 
trates and  dominates. 


Incacliofl52clties,The  American  Weekly 
reaches  one  out  of  every  two  families. 

In  lOS  more  cities,  it  reaches  40  to  50%. 

In  an  additional  146  cities,  it  reaches  30 
to  40'  t. 

In  another  1 72  cities,  it  reaches  20  to  30%. 

.  .  .  and,  in  addition,  more  than 
1,700,000  families  in  thousands  of 
other  communities,  large  and  small, 
regularly  buy  The  American  Weekly. 

More  than  five  and  a  half  million 
families,  located  in  the  richest  buy- 
ing areas,  at  the  lowest  cost  per  family. 

A  page  advertisement  in  full  color, 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  any 
other  magazine  page,  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  one-third  cent  per  family. 

Is  this  national  magazine  coverage, 
Mr.  National  Advertiser? 

What  other  magazine  can  match  it  ? 


thMmerican 
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the  World 
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NATIONAL  GENERAL  MAGAZINES 


- 

19 

, , 

2S  Gen.            *i5 

YEARLY 

TOTALS 

No.  of 

Standard 

Plat         Women's 

and  Class      Weekly 

DEC  TOTALS 

EACH  CLASS 

Adver-           DECEMBER,  19S1 
Users         PRODUCT   GROUPS 

.u^r 

Maga- 
zines 

luuyu.- 

Maga-         Maga-     ^ 

19S0 

19S1 

1930 

1931 

59    Automotive  Industry   .  . 

$2,760 

$42,994 

$85,672 

$39,377     $771,360    $1,497,266       $942,163    $21,234,014 

117,648,165 

73     Building   Materials    .  .  . 

2,670 

2,300 

48,153 

57,142       155,951 

444,018 

266,216 

10,175,174 

6,349,610 

27     Cigars,      Cigarettes 

and 

Tobacco    

2,800 

83,202 

62,710 

23,770       420,159 

716,016 

592,641 

6,577,764 

6,353,494 

92     Clothing  and  Dry  Goods   .  . 

844 

11,215 

125,821 

14,369       130,814 

391,482 

283,063 

5,682,450 

4,599,753 

29     Confectionery      and      S 

oft 

Drinks     

92 

37,977 

80,211 

10,384        180,809 

324,517 

309,473 

4,128,078 

4,256,487 

330     Drugs  and  Toilet  Goods   .  . 

1,425 

333,414    1,126,392 

26,302       7.50,317 

2,481,099      2,237,850 

34,919,354 

33,267,433 

64    Financial   and  Insurance   . . 

7,941 

16,462 

26,165 

19,860        127,179 

361,397 

197,607 

3,852,928 

3,009,030 

117    Foods  and  Food  Beverages. 

236 

68,862    1,270,945 

44,834       635,482 

2,286,434      2,020,359 

30,644,595 

28,746,262 

68     Garden     

149 

Nothing 

886 

15,620         28,541 

43,414 

45,196 

1,725,335 

1,380,528 

330     House   Furniture    and 

Fur- 

nishings    

2,846 

30,289 

401,565 

77,385       195,914 

1,212,213 

707,999 

16,337,476 

12,025,521 

68    Jewelry  and  Silverware 

799 

27,750 

133,424 

28,125       190,474 

474,848 

380,572 

4,300,544 

2,714,449 

12     Lubricants     and     Petroleum 

Products     

1,700 

6,208 

33,499 

6,076       274,480 

427,014 

321,963 

5,467,979 

4,899,008 

57     Machinery   and   Mechanical 

Supplies     

....     Nothing 

819 

1,199 

20,213         33,417 

207,462 

55,648 

3,023,827 

1,465,796 

58     Office  Equipment 

."^04 

7,330 

2,384 

32,725         96,075 

268,972 

139,018 

3,104,635 

2,090,136 

21     Paints  and   Hardware 

'.''.'     Nothing 

3,826 

6,406 

12,485           6,729 

87,441 

29,446 

2,540,611 

1,375,617 

110     Radios,    Phonographs 

and 

Musical   Instruments 

.     Nothing 

10,674 

9,768 

30,520       184,092 

754,479 

235,054 

5,505,118 

2,753,515 

109     Schools,  Camps   and  Corre- 

spondence  Courses 

7,632 

82,431 

35,827 

40,534         20,040 

224,215 

186,464 

4,001,995 

3,379374 

44     Shoes,  Trunks  and  Bags... 

300 

4,814 

76,414 

10,387         40,104 

271,107 

132,019 

2,698,662 

1,756,323 

31     Soaps    and    Housekeepers' 

Supplies     

1,260 

9,629 

286,670 

7,358       165,387 

574,605 

470,304 

10,051,258 

10,612,808 

135     Sporting   Goods    

190 

39,212 

17,295 

45,655         65,912 

224,684 

168,264 

4,025,061 

3,002,486 

305     Stationery  and  Books   . 

56,920 

116,521 

47,066 

56,161        232,499 

596,355 

509,167 

5,424,312 

4,142,562 

194    Travel  and  Hotels 

29,890 

19,384 

52,803 

90,804       222,782 

764,469 

415,663 

7,809,024 

5,156,450 

128     Miscellaneous     

4,440 

78,152 

113,770 

68,161       162,012 

440,217 

426,535 

6,211,495 

5,570,857 

2,461            Totals     

$125,398  $1,033,465  $4,045,045 

$778,247  $5,090,529  $15,073,724  $11,072,684  $199,441,689  $166,555,864 

NATIONAL  FARM  PUBLICATIONS 

'NATIONAL  RADIO  BROADCASTING 

5  Farm  Publications 

16  Grouf 

s  of  Stations  Embracing  100  Cities 

YEARLY  TOTALS 

ACCUMULATIVE 

No.  of            DEC,  19S1 

DEC.  TOTALS 

EACH  CLASS 

No.  of     DEC.  19S1 

DEC.   TOTALS 

TOTALS 

TO-DATE 

Adver-           PRODUCT             '- 
Users              GROUPS 

19S0 

19S1 

19S0 

193t 

Adver-      PRODUCT 
Users        GROUPS 

1930 

19S1 

1930 

1931 

10     Automotive  Industry    .  . 

$72,586 

$45,960  $1,991,204  $1,535,065 

9     Auto.    Industry 

..    $113,363 

$171,763 

$1,215,463 

$1,149,427 

16     Building  Materials   .... 

19,429 

21,781 

680,849 

454,793 

2     Building   Materials       60,892 

31,063 

644,152 

351,683 

5     Cigars,    Cigarettes    and 

10     Cigars,     Cigarettes 

Tobacco     

6     Clothing     and      Dry 

Goods      

47,350 

10,355 

Nothing 

42,250 
8,526 
2,500 

325,975 
163,906 
25,450 

422,600 
122,275 
49,167 

and  Tobacco    ..      196,132 
5     Clothing    and    Dry 

Goods     66,605 

8     Confectionery    and 

Soft   Drinks               96,670 
40     Drugs    and    Toi''"' 

578,052 
52,609 
173,457 

1,858,834 
528,589 
741,916 

4,759,807 
524,440 

1     Confectionery    and    Soft 
Drinks     I 

1,217,422 

48     Drugs  and  Toilet  Goods 

51,440 

54,836 

609,285 

629,704 

Goods 

. .      322,105 

687,009 

2.855,802 

5,404,617 

3     Financial     and     Insur- 

7    Financial  and  I 

ns.     107.139 

127,572 

1,099,802 

1,357,168 

ance    

10,084 

3,896 

80,078 

64,895 

52     Foods     and     Food 

13     Foods    and    Food    Bev- 

Beverages    . 

. .      567,485 

805.980 

4,643,915 

8,084,342 

erages     

34,381 

32,965 

848,336 

725,608 

0     Garden     

11,093 

Nothing 

73,559 

85,045 

6     Garden     

15,555 

11,350 

336,756 

281,407 

11     House       Furnit 

lire 

8     House    Furniture    and 

and    Furnish. 

.        41,481 

75,039 

583,194 

712,607 

Furnishings     

53,385 

9,481 

922,911 

501,695 

2    Jwly.  and  Slvwre.         89,905 

11,868 

368,436 

105,569 

3     Jewelry    and    Silverware 

19,860 

592 

115,092 

28,122 

14     Lubricants        and 

6     Lubricants     and     Petro- 

Petroleum  Prod.      113,223 

114,661 

1,385,384 

1,056,506 

leum    Products 

15,598 

16,756 

405,580 

248,418 

2     Machinery        and 

103     Machinery      and      Me- 

Mech.    Supp 

ies       84.696 

72.057 

824,538 

658,664 

chanical  Supplies     .  . 

74,906 

20,729 

1,430,411 

974,968 

0     Office    Equip.ment         4,046 

Nothing 

60,869 

83,522 

1     Office  Equipment    

414 

622 

6,718 

5,375 

8     Paints    and    Hard- 

3    Paints   and   Hardware 

7,113 

1,825 

154,405 

76,501 

ware     

17.293 

60,152 

185,592 

663,216 

6    Radios,    Phonographs 

3     Radios,      Phonogr. 

and   Mus.   Instr. 

18,718 

15,987 

224,247 

153,034 

and    Mus.    In 

str.     201,718 

50,457 

2,199,747 

847,483 

17     Schools,    Camps    and 

0     Schools,    Cam 

PS 

Corres.    Courses 

6,492 

4,167 

46,575 

37,015 

andCorr.Courses         7.331 

Nothing 

13,626 

17,237 

8     Shoes,    Trunks    and 

9     Shoes,  Trunks  and 

Bags     

22,974 

13,776 

172,719 

131,896 

Bags     

.        91,384 

144,266 

737,659 

1,167,342 

6     Soaps    and    Housekeep- 

8    Soaps   and    House- 

ers'   Supplies    

7,706 

21,763 

230,375 

239,216 

kprs.'    Supplies         59,860 

121,659 

471,318 

1,293,770 

4     Sporting  Goods    

6,300 

1,469 

125.677 

107,131 

1     Sporting  Goods 

..     Nothing 

16,138 

167,228 

256,324 

10     Stationery   and    Books    . 

2,445 

3,223 

33,689 

41,790 

5     Sty.  and  Books 

.  .      126,080 

119,716 

1,287,217 

1,221,087 

18     Travel   and   Hotels    .... 

7,016 

3,759 

77.358 

60,544 

1     Travel   and   Hotels        86,864 

1,750 

1,266,210 

167,431 

134    Miscellaneous     

74,701 

52,612 

1,320,360 

884,696 

7     Miscellaneous 
204        Totals    

.  .      111,356 

89,549 

884,319 

1,007,633 

435           Totals    $578,808  $390,825810,327,956  $7,775,915 

..$2,576,721  $3,504,817  $24,097,369  $32,192,342 
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Your  Advertising  Makes  Sales 


MILLIONS  of  dollars  are  spent  every  year  familiarizing 
American  housewives  with  nationally  advertised 
brands  of  merchandise.  But  too  much  of  this  seed  is  simply 
sow^n  broadcast  and  allow^ed  to  bear  w^hat  fruit  it  will. 
You  can  now  follow  the  housewife  to  the  retail  store  and 
remind  her  of  your  product  at  the  time  and  place  when  she 
is  about  to  buy— at  the  time  and  place  w^hen  a  single  re- 
minder obliterates  all  thought  of  competing  brands  and 
focuses  her  attention  unmistakably  upon  your  brand. 
You  can  do  this  by  means  of  CRITERION  SERVICE,  a 
nation-wide  system  of  dramatic  displays  posted  in  home 
neighborhoods,  on  or  near  the  stores  where  your  merchan- 
dise is  sold  — v^here  the  dealer  as  well  as  the  buyer  is  re- 
minded of  your  advertising. 

Erected  at  eye-level  in  full  colors,  on  panels  8  feet  high  and 
4  feet  wide,  CRITERION  displays  make  sales  for  Heinz;  57 
Varieties,  for  Camay  Soap,  for  Wesson  Oil,  for  Majestic 
Radio,  for  Oxydol,  for  Snow^drift,  for  Coca-Cola,  for  Camel 
Cigarettes,  for  Wrigley's  Chew^ing  Gum,  for  'Borden's, 
Nestlc's,  and  Carnation  Milk,  for  Post's  Bran  and  Bran 
Flakes,  for  Chase  and  Sanborn's  Coffee,  for  banks,  for  bak- 
eries, for  coal  dealers,  for  laundries,  and  for  thousands  of  other 
products  and  services,  large  and  small. 

Yet  the  cost  of  each  CRITERION  reminder  is  only  10c  per 
day.    Write  for  details. 


CRITERION    SERVICE 

yiation-wiie  Three-Sheet  Posting  in  Home  Shopping  'N.eighhorhoods 
420  Lexington  Avenue  v  New  York 
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RETURNING  from  Montreal,  I  should 
like  to  urge  every  member  of  the  adver- 
tising fraternity  to  make  a  trip  to  that  quiet 
city  once  in  a  while. 

Not  that  Montreal  will  teach  you  a  great 
deal  about  advertising — though  the  simple 
cross  atop  Mount  Royal  is  an  unforgettable 
bit  of  advertising — but  merely  that  in  peace- 
ful Montreal  there  is  a  perspective  unattain- 
able in  the  more  hectic  "States." 

Montreal  is  gray — a  reserved,  dignified 
gray,  with  shadows  and  conviction  and  sub- 
stantiality in  it.  And  the  city  is  quiet  in 
tone  as  in  color.  Newsboys  do  not  shout 
their  wares,  nor  do  the  moderate  headlines 
which  they  distribute  scream  with  murder 
and  vice.  Policemen  refrain  from  blowing 
whistles,  and  handle  the  trafiSc  with  quiet 
efficiency. 

But  even  more  in  contrast  to  American  life 
are  Montreal's  French  signs  and  charming 
English  colloquialisms.  These  are  really  what 
distinguish  religious  Montreal  from  our  own 
Philadelphia,  historic  Montreal  from  Boston, 
and  civic,  institutional  Montreal  from  Balti- 
more. 

These  characteristics — a  bit  of  encore  en 
avant,  s'il  vous  plait  and  a  jolly  dash  of 
au  mont,  d'ice — make  the  trip  to  Montreal 
a  source  of  that  sine  qua  non  of  intelligent 
advertising — perspective. 

— 8-pt.— 

"Slightly    used    cars    with    manners    un- 
spoiled," reads  the  heading  of  an  automobile 
firm's   advertisement    in    a   Chicago    theatre 
program.    Traffic  broken  through,  I  hope. 
— 8-pt.— 

It  has  been  out  since  1927,  but  I  have 
just  discovered  Dr.  Logan  Clendening's  book 
"The  Human  Body."  Perhaps  the  greatest 
surprise  awaiting  the  unsuspecting  reader 
of  this  two-and-a-half  pound  book  is  its 
sophisticated  and  debunking  style. 

Logan  Clendening  knows  how  to  put  a 
twist  on  his  sentences  that  is  all  the  more 
delightful  in  a  subject  so  often  made  too 
dry  and  technical  for  a  layman.  For  instance, 
he  writes  of  the  time  when  it  was  first  dis- 
covered that  the  juices  of  the  stomach  would 
dissolve  food: 

"The  abbe  also  found  that  saliva  would 
change  certain  (starchy)  foods  even  in  a  bot- 
tle. This  was  in  1782.  Ensued  argument. 
Hunter,  the  Great  Cham  of  medicine  in  Eng- 
land, bellowed:  'Some  Physiologists  will 
have  it  that  the  stomach  is  a  Mill;  others  that 
it  is  a  fermentation  vat;  others  again  that  it 


is  a  Stew  Pan;  but  in  my  view  of  the  matter 
it  is  neither  a  Mill,  a  fermenting  Vat,  nor  a 
Stew  Pan — but  a  Stomach,  gentlemen,  a 
Stomach.' " 

"As  no  one  knew  what  he  meant,"  com- 
ments Dr.  Clendening,  "he  acquired  a  great 
reputation." 

On  another  subject  the  author  writes  with 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek:  "When  the  blood 
gets  to  the  tissues,  something  even  more 
mysterious  takes  place.  I  do  not  think  that 
physiologists  themselves  understand  this: 
they  write  much  too  elaborately  on  it  for 
that." 

And  that,  I  might  say,  brings  us  right 
back  to  the  writing  of  any  copy,  whether  it 
be  for  a  treatise  on  economics  or  a  full-page 
advertisement  for  next  Monday's  paper. 
Elaborate  phrases  are  the  easy  way  out. 
But  picturesque  phrases  ring  the  bell  on 
the  cash  register. 

— 8-pt.— 

And  now  we  come  to  a  consideration  of 
holiday  newspaper  advertising.  The  Yule- 
tide  Prize  for  the  best  topical  advertisement 
should  go  to  J.  P.  Allen  &  Co.,  one  of  At- 
lanta's leading  department  stores,  for  an  ad- 
vertisement of  Vanity  Fair  silk  underwear. 

I  wish  I  might  reproduce  the  complete  ad- 
vertisement, but  the  prize  section  will  suffice: 


FAIR  UN- 
DERWEAR a  highly  desi.iblc 
Christmas  gifr  .  . 


Now  that  Santa  has  been  approached  for 
a  testimonial  by  one  advertiser,  I  suppose 
the  periodicals  will  be  full  of  him  next 
year  .  .  .  Happily  he  will  not  be  able  to 
sponsor  any  make  of  razor  blades! 


In  regard  to  the  recent  item  on  this  page 
about  getting  back  to  work,  Guy  M.  Har- 
rington writes: 

"I  don't  know  just  what  'fundamentals 
of  selling'  means,  but  if  it  means  selling 
construction  instead  of  use,  I  rise  to  disagree. 

"With  a  party  of  four  prospective  automo- 
bile buyers  I  went  recently  to  inspect  the 
new  Buick  offerings.  The  demonstration  cen- 
tered on  the  new  Wizard  Button,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, is  calculated  to  make  gear  shifting 
easier. 

"The  demonstration  consisted  of  lifting  the 
hood  and  tracing  the  mechanism  of  this 
Wizard  Button,  with  discourse  on  pistons, 
plungers,  valves,  diaphragms,  and  what  not. 

"We  listened,  amazed,  at  the  ingenious 
complexity  of  this  device.  Instead  of  learning 
how  much  easier  this  new  Buick  is  to  drive, 
we  left  thankful  that  our  cars  had  no  such 
complicated  mechanism." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  G.  M.  H.— and  I'm  half 
inclined  to  agree  with  you  if  the  salesman 
went  through  all  this  without  someone  re- 
questing an  explanation  of  the  workings  of 
"Wizard"  control.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  this  greatly  reduced  section  of  one  of 


the 


Buick    advert 


very 


good  advertising,  though  featuring  construc- 
tion: 
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If  I  were  a  Buick  prospect  I  should  feel 
that  if  I  bought  this  particular  car  I  would 
be  getting  just  about  everything  possible. 
— 8-pt.— 

Although  "The  Green  Pastures"  made  its 
Chicago  debut  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  Chi- 
cago's "Darktown"  already  has  a  restaurant 
whose  green  neon  sign  proclaims  "GREEN 
PASTURE  GRILL." 

— 8-pt.— 

At  N.  W.  Ayer's  interesting  exhibit  on 
the  written  word,  which  I  understand  is  to 
be  displayed  in  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, I  found  a  Prayer  Wheel  from  Thibet. 

Of  course  I  have  my  own  Prayer  Wheel, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  I  had  less  inter- 
est in  this  specimen  which  was  brought  from 
the  borders  of  Thibet  by  W.  A.  Anderson. 

It  is  carved  out  of  human  bone,  I  was  told, 
and  on  it  is  inscribed  in  Buddhist  characters, 
"Om  manepadme  hum,"  one  of  the  three 
greatest  slogans  mankind  has  known.  Trans- 
lated, this  Buddhist  phrase  means,  "The  dew- 
drop  slips  into  the  sea." 

Well  worth  visiting  is  this  exhibit.  If 
you  did  not  see  it  at  Altman's  in  New  York, 
I  hope  that  the  sponsors  will  bring  it  to  you, 
wherever  you  may  live. 

— 8-pt.— 

Which  brings  to  a  conclusion  the  8-pt. 
copy  for  this  year,  except  perhaps  the  most 
important  paragraph  of  the  whole  year: 

A  Merry,  Merry  Christmas  to  you  all! 
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Los  Angeles  Times'  Market  Figures 
Now  Verified  by  United  States  Census 

Los  Angeles 

Metropolitan  Area 
Population  2,318,526 

— Exceeded  only  by  the  metropolitan   areas  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia. 

— More  than  the  next  five  Pacific  Coast  metro- 
politan areas  all  combined. 


The    Los    Angeles    Times    for    years    has  can  print  the  news  and  at  the  same  time  suc- 

pointed    out   that    over   half   the   local    con-  cessfully  effect  community-wide  distribution, 

sumers   live  outside  the  city  limits  of   Los  yj^^  l^^  Angeles  Times  conforms  to  these 

Angeles,  in  the  surroundmg  suburbs,  mde-  f^^j^^  editorially  and  in  its  circulation  policy, 

pendent    mumcipalit.es    and    densely-popu-  ^^  ^j^^  ^„,y  Lqs  Angeles  newspaper  owned 


lated  intervening  fruit-growing  districts 


in  the  community,  it  is  devoted  unwaveringly 


The  Times  likewise  has  shown  that  this  con-  '^  ^^^  interests  of  all  Southern  California, 
dition  is  the  result  of  climate-the  all-year  '»"'*  universally  is  regarded  as  the  great 
sunshine  which  induces  people  to  seek  rel-  metropolitan  spokesman  and  "home"  news- 
atively  large  yards  and  gardens,  and  which  P^P^'--  ^ith  its  circulation  98^.  printed  and 
permits  them  to  live  far  from  work  and  distributed  subsequent  to  midnight,  it  corn- 
travel   comfortably   back   and   forth   winter  ^mes  the  largest  obtainable  home-delivered 

„„A  o. ,.„.>,<...  <^'ty  coverage  with  the  largest  and  infinitely 
anu  summer. 

the  best  coverage  throughout  the  surround- 
The  Times  has  shown  that  this  unique  spread  ing  trade  area.  Doing  the  whole  job  and 
of  population  produces  an  inherent  morning  doing  it  right,  it  leads  all  western  news- 
newspaper  field — that  only  a  morning  paper  papers  in  volume  of  advertising. 


The  present  period  is  marked  by  the  greatest  sustained  daily  circulation 
increase  in  the  whole  fifty  years  of  The  Times'  existence,  exceeding 
the  combined  gains  of  all  other  Los  Angeles  newspapers. 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Eastern   Representatives:   Williams,   Lawrence  &  Pacific  Coast  Representatives:    R.  J.  Bidwell  Co., 

Cresmer  Co.,  360  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago;  285  742  Market  St.,  San  Francisco;  White  Henry  Stuart 

Madison  Ave.,  New  York;  10-169  General  Motors  Bldg.,  Seattle. 
Bldg.,  Detroit. 
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Visitors  Always  Welcome 


[Continued  from  page  28] 


oil  are  manufactured  and  distributed. 

Who'll  be  the  courier?  He  ought 
to  have  good  manners.  His  voice 
should  carry  above  any  noise  in  the 
factory.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  tell 
his  story  in  simple  words.  Factory 
men  are  often  too  technical  and  so 
close  to  the  subject  that  they  skimp  it 
or  slip  over  points  that  are  uninter- 
esting to  them  but  might  be  very  inter- 
esting to  the  layman.  The  advertising 
manager  ought  to  work  up  the  factory 
story.  In  one  case  a  business  head  got 
a  star  newspaper  reporter  to  go 
through  his  factory  and  formulate  the 
story  to  be  told  visitors  to  the  plant. 

Too  commonly  the  guide  plunges 
visitors  right  into  the  midst  of  opera- 
tions. The  better  way  is  this:  Before 
leading  the  visitors  up  to  any  sewing 
machines  or  trip  hammers,  the  guide 
outlines  briefly  what  will  be  shown. 
He  touches  on  highlights  of  the  trip. 
Then  coming  to  the  first  department 
he  may  say,  as  he  stops  in  the  door- 
way, "Here  is  where  the  raw  materials 
enter  and  are  examined,  etc."  The 
visitor  must  not  be  bewildered. 

The  trip  should  be  dramatized  and 
spiced  up  as  much  as  possible.  In  a 
Boston  candy  factory  visitors  used  to 
be  told,  "Here  is  where  we  test  all 
materials  for  purity,  freshness,  etc." 
The  advertising  agent,  who  wasn't  sat- 
isfied with  such  generalities,  discov- 
ered that  one  man  in  the  testing  depart- 
ment actually  counted  seeds  in  rasp- 
berries from  different  sources  of  sup- 
ply in  his  effort  to  get  those  with  the 
fewest  seeds.  At  the  advertising  man's 
suggestion  this  fact  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature  were  used  to  spice  up 
the  talk  to  visitors. 

Apart  from  exhibition  and  descrip- 
tion of  materials  and  processes,  a  cer- 
tain company  background  should  be 
established  by  the  talk.  It  may  be  a 
story  about  standards  of  precision, 
special  processes  and  formulae,  crafts- 
manship, scrupulous  cleanliness,  or 
some  other  characteristic  that  is  com- 
mon throughout  the  plant.  Perhaps 
progress  is  filling  the  air.  In  the  last 
plant  I  went  through,  the  manufactur- 
ing processes  and  equipment  had  all 
been  installed  within  the  year,  al- 
though the  product  leads  its  field  and 
has  for  many  years. 

The  high-light  of  the  one-man  lim- 


burger  cheese  factory  was  the  fact  that 
every  day  for  a  month  or  more  the 
operator  rubbed  every  cheese  on  all 
six  faces  with  his  bare  hands!  Per- 
sistent massage  is  almost  the  only  in- 
gredient beside  fresh  milk  in  making 
the  cheese  that  Peck's  Bad  Boy  im- 
mortalized. 

A  comfortable  rest  room  is  consid- 
ered important  by  an  automobile 
manufacturer  who  likes  people  to  see 
his  factory.  It  serves  both  before  and 
after  the  visit.  The  trip  through  keeps 
the  visitor  on  his  or  her  feet  long 
enough  to  invite  fatigue,  so  there 
should  be  no  aimless  standins;  about 


before  going  through  the  plant.  And 
after  the  trip  the  guest  is  invited  to  sit 
down  a  while  and  rest. 

The  conclusion  of  a  trip  through  the 
factory  should  include  some  touch 
that  clinches  the  favorable  impression 
made. 

A  beverage  maker  his  his  visitors 
sit  down  and  enjoy  a  bottle  of  his  gin- 
ger ale.  After  an  hour's  stroll  on  con- 
crete floors  it  tastes  even  better  than 
usual.  This  practice  is  common  in 
plants  making  edibles  and  drinkables. 

Samples  may  be  distributed  to  visit- 
ors. One  manufacturer  gives  a  mini- 
ature of  his  product  suitable  as  a 
paper  weight.  Another  gives  samples 
of  ore  and  other  raw  materials  used 
in  manufacturing  his  goods. 

Still  another  manufacturer  who  is 
located  in  a  large  city  through  which 
pass  many  sight-seers  offers  a  set  of 


Bigelow  Trade-Marks  Rugs- 
Plans  New  Sales  Appeal 
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facilitate  identification  of  its 
jduct  Bigelow-Sanford  Carpet 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  adopted 
a  distinguishing  trade-mark  and 
changed  its  trade  name. 

Effective  January  1,  "The  Bigelow 
Weavers"  will  become  the  trade  name. 
The  corporate  name  remains  un- 
changed. For  identification,  the  New- 
ell-Emniett  Co.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  devised  a  symbol  to  be  used 
on  all  Bigelow-Sanford  products.  As 
illustrated,  it  shows  a  pair  of  hands  in 
the  process  of  making  a  weaver's  knot, 
symbolical  of  an  ancient  craft. 


BIGE  LOW 
WEAVE  RS 


These  changes   in  marketing  result 
from    a   survey   which   indicated   that 


5>Jtl.Y  Wo^ 


brands  of  rugs  and  manufacturer's 
names  were  not  familiarly  known  to 
potential  rug  customers.  Therefore,  to 
make  its  products  trade-marked  com- 
modities and  to  be  recognized  as  such, 
a  simple  trade  name  and  a  distinguish- 
ing trade-mark  were  selected.  They 
will  be  extensively  advertised  in  con- 
sumer and  trade  magazines  during 
1932. 

One  use  to  which  the  trade-mark  is 
to  be  applied  is  a  loop  label.  This  is 
attached  to  the  apron  of  a  rug,  passing 
in  a  loop  over  the  fringe  and  attached 
again  on  the  underside.  Of  blue  and 
gold,  this  label  is  attractive  to  the  eye 
and  immediately  identifies  the  product 
to  which  it  is  attached. 

Three  well-wooled  sheep  bounding 
over  a  set  of  coiled  springs  will  convey 
the  appeal,  "Lively  Wool,"  which  will 
characterize  all  the  advertising  in  1932. 
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JA^eep  his  head  up 
and  we'll  all  come  through! 


You  recognize  this  man.  He  lives  in  your 
own  town,  not  far  from  you  .  .  . 

Though  faced  with  unemployment,  he  is 
combating  adversity  with  courage.  He  has 
retreated  step  by  step,  but  fighting.  He  has 
spread  his  slender  resources  as  far  as  they 
will  go. 

This  winter  he  and  his  family  will  need 
your  help. 

There  are  many  other  heads  of  families 
much  like  him  in  the  United  States.  This 
winter  all  of  them  will  need  the  help  of  their 
more  fortunate  neighbors. 

This  is  an  emergency.  It  is  temporary. 
But  it  exists.  It  must  be  met  with  the  hope- 
fulness and  resource  typical  of  American 
conduct  in  emergencies. 

Be  ready !  Right  now  in  every  city,  town 
and  village,  funds  are  being  gathered  for 
local  needs — ^through  the  established  welfare 
and  relief  agencies,  the  Community  Chest, 
or  special  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
mittees .  .  . 

The  usual  few  dollars  which  we  regularly 
give  will  this  year  not  be  enough.  Those  of 
us  whose  earnings  have  not  been  cut  ofif  can 
and  must  double,  triple,  quadruple  our  con- 
tributions. 

By  doing  so  we  shall  be  doing  the  best 
]iossible  service  to  ourselves.  All  that  Amer- 
ica needs  right  now  is  courage.  We  have 
the  resources.  We  have  the  man  power. 
We  have  the  opportunity  for  world  leader- 
ship. 

Let's  set  an  example  to  all  the  world.  Let's 
lay  the  foundation  for  better  days  that  are 
sure  to  come. 

The  President's  Organisation  on 


,f!oy 


Relief 


WALTER    S.    GIFFORD.    DIRECTOR 
Committee    on    Mobilication    of   Relief   Resonrecs 


OWEN    D.    YOUXG.    CIIAIRMAX      ^^ 


The  President's  Organization  on  Unemployment  Relief  is 
non-political  and  non-sectarian.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid  locaj 
welfare  and  relief  agencies  everywhere  to  provide  for  local 
needs.  _  All  facilities  for  the  nation-wide  program,  includ- 
ing this  advertisement,  have  been  furnished  to  the  Com- 
mittee without  cost. 
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MIAMI    BILTMORE      RONEY    PLAZA 


MIAMI     FLOaiDA 


hotel 


Marcel  A.  Gotschi. 
Managing  Director 
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London  Office:  Sav 
Paris   Office:    3    Ru 


i  Hotel 
Auber 


Opening  under  new  ownership, 
the  Miami  Biltmore  brings  to 
winter  vacationists  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  world's  most  sump- 
tuous resort  hotel  at  POPULAR 
RATES!  Created  in  1925  .  .  . 
"peak"  season  of  Florida's  his- 
tory .  .  .  when  no  expenditure 
was  too  lavish  to  provide  luxury 
and  guest  comfort  ...  the  Bilt- 
more is  a  masterpiece  of  archi- 
tecture ...  in  a  rich  setting  of 
natural  beauty  .  .  .  surrounded 
by  the  magnificent  golf  course 
of  the  Miami  Biltmore  Country 
Club.  Accommodations  range 
from  cozy  single  rooms  to  fam- 
ily suites  with  ample  quarters 
for  family  servants.  In  luxuri- 
ous furnishings  and  spacious 
plan,  the  Miami  Biltmore  is 
distinctively  comfortable  and 
homelike  ...  yet  its  unusual  ad- 
vantages are  well  within  the 
scope  of  a  modest  vacation 
budget.  The  Biltmore  Country 
Club  course  has  been  thoroughly 
reconditioned  .  .  .  and,  through 
new  affiliations,  guests'  arrange- 
ments for  bathing,  fishing,  ten- 
nis, riding  and  other  sports  have 
been  simplified. 


Open  from  January  sixteenth 


Innovations  this  year  at  the 
Roney  Plaza  include  reduced 
room  rates  .  .  .  lower  a  la 
carte  prices  .  .  .  club  breakfasts 
— in  your  room,  if  you  like — at 
sixty  cents  to  a  dollar,  without 
charge  for  room  service  .  .  . 
and  the  excellent  Cabana  Club 
Luncheon  at  a  dollar-fifty, 
served  at  tables  beside  the  big 
outdoor  pool,  in  the  gardens  or 
on  the  beach. 

A  favorite  rendezvous  in  this 
gay  southern  resort,  the  Roney 
Plaza  is  virtually  a  complete 
resort  in  itself  .  .  .  offering 
many  extra  comforts  and  pleas- 
ures luithout  extra  costs!  Here 
you  may  frolic  from  breakfast 
until  the  following  dawn  il- 
lumines the  far  rim  of  sea  .  .  . 
splashing  in  the  surf  or  pool 
.  .  .  lunching  on  the  beach  .  .  . 
playing  bridge  under  a  cabaiia 
canopy  .  .  .  soaking  in  sunrays 
in  the  nude  sun-bathing  cabi- 
nets .  .  .  dancing  to  the  latest 
rhythms  in  the  garden  ballroom 
.  .  .  mingling  with  gay  cos- 
mopolites in  a  glamorous  at- 
mosphere of  natural  beauty, 
gorgeous  fashions  and  sunshine 
happiness. 


Open  from  Thanksgiving  Day 


six  postal  cards  to  each  plant  visitor. 
One  card  shows  his  plant. 

Some  hand  out  catalogs.  Others 
give  special  folders  or  booklets  retell- 
ing the  story  of  the  plant.  In  a  few 
cases  visitors  are  asked  to  sign  a  guest 
book,  giving  their  home  addresses, 
which  later  are  passed  on  to  local 
dealers.  Since  the  factory  does  not 
sell  product  at  retail  there  is  no  feel- 
ing of  strong-arm  effort  in  finishing 
up  the  visit  by  giving  a  demonstration 
of  the  product  and  a  rather  direct  sell- 
ing talk. 

"Only  nuts  go  through  factories," 
declares  a  friend  whose  factory  doors 
are  always  open  to  visitors,  "but  nuts 
are  talkers.  If  they  weren't  I  wouldn't 
waste  time  on  'em.  The  actual  number 
of  visitors  to  our  place  is  not  impress- 
ive. But  these  people  build  us  into 
their  conversations  with  friends. 
That's  what  makes  it  well  worthwhile 
to  welcome  visitors  who  want  to  come 
backstage  and  see  just  what  goes  on  in- 
side our  plant." 

Salada  Tea  Parties 

MORE  than  13.000  women  from  about 
300  Greater  Boston  clubs  have  been 
guests  of  the  Salada  Tea  Company,  Boston, 
at  free  afternoon  tea  parties  it  has  sponsored 
since  early  1928.  In  the  handsome  clubroom 
of  the  Salada  building,  card  parties,  musi- 
cales,  and  meetings  are  held  free  of  charge 
each  afternoon,  excepting  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  from  the  middle  of  September  to 
late  June  of  each  year. 

The  entertainment  of  guests  begins  with  a 
conducted  half-hour  tour  of  the  building,  dur- 
ing which  guides  with  expert  knowledge  ex- 
plain the  process  of  tea  growing  and  manu- 
facture and  the  method  of  packaging.  The 
group  then  meets  in  the  clubroom  to  carry 
out  their  program.  When  card  parties  are 
held,  a  carton  of  Salada  Tea-Bags  is  given  as 
a  prize  to  each  table. 

Serving  of  Salada  Tea  and  biscuits,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Salada  Tea  hostess,  in  the 
cafeteria  on  the  floor  below,  completes  the 
party.  The  average  attendance  at  a  party  is 
thirty,  although  in  numerous  instances  as 
many  as  one  hundred  people  visit. 

Serving  of  tea  is  not  confined  to  guests 
only,  for  the  company  also  furnishes  its  em- 
ployees with  tea  each  afternoon  at  four 
o'clock.  Tests  have  proven  that  at  this  time 
workers  are  usually  most  fatigued  and  the 
company  believes  that  tea  serving  results  in 
greater  energy  and  efficiency  and  buoys  up 
the  spirits  of  the  worker  until  closing  time, 
hence  it  is  worth  the  small  expense  involved. 

Newspaper  Contest 

A  TYPOGRAPHICAL  contest  for  the  best 
single-column  newspaper  advertisements 
14  to  100  agate  lines  in  depth  is  announced 
by  the  New  York  Times.  Entries  will  be 
judged  on  typographical  appearance  and 
suitability  for  newspaper  reproduction.  The 
contest  closes  January  31,  1932.  Prizes  are 
of  $100,  $50,  and  $25. 
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Lucky  Strike  Agency  Change 
Denied  by  American  Tobacco 

"rpHERE  is  absolutely  no  truth  in  the 
X  rumors  currently  being  spread  regard- 
ing our  Lucky  Strike  account  leaving  Lord 
&  Thomas  and  Logan,"  stated  W.  E.  Witzle- 
ben,  advertising  manager  of  The  American 
Tobacco  Company,  on  December  17  to  a  re- 
porter of  Advertising  &  Selling.  "We  do 
not  contemplate  starting  our  own  agency, 
nor  have  we  thought  of  changing  our  adver- 
tising plans  in  any  way,"  conchuled  Mr. 
Witzleben. 

Salesmen's  Contest  Points 
Are  Retroactive 

KELVINATOR  CORP.,  Detroit,  in  its  cur- 
rent Silver  Seal  contest  among  salesmen 
for  increased  business  has  solved  the  impor- 
tant problem  of  compensating  those  who  in 
a  contest  earn  credits  or  points,  but  not 
enough  to  secure  a  prize.  Points  earned  in 
the  Kelvinator  contest  of  last  summer  are 
redeemable  in  the  current  contest  on  the 
basis  of  5  to  1,  or  the  nearest  fraction.  A 
salesman  holding  five  points  can  turn  them 
in  for  a  bonus  certificate  of  this  contest,  pro- 
viding he  earns  one  certificate  in  the  cur- 
rent contest.  Salesmen  turning  in  their 
points  in  the  last  contest  can  have  them 
returned  for  exchange  to  bonus  certificates 
in  the  current  contest. 


Lawn  Tennis  to  Pay  15% 

EFFECTH^E  with  the  January  issue,  the 
publication.  American  Lawn  Tennis,  will 
pay  1.57o  to  all  advertising  agencies.  For 
25  years  this  publication  has  paid  107o. 

Forbes  Allows  Time  Discounts 

FORBES'  new  rate  card,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  allows  time  discounts  on  general 
as  well  as  financial  advertising — 5%  for  12 
insertions  and  10%  for  24  insertions. 

Review  of  Reviews  Cuts  4-Color 
Rate 

EFFECTIVE  with  the  February  number, 
Revieiv  of  Revietcs'  rate  for  a  4-color 
insert  page  will  be  $1,150  instead  of  $1,300. 
The  second  or  third  cover  in  4  colors  will  be 
81,250  instead  of  $1,400. 

Pilot    Cy   Caldwell    Compares 
Air  and  Ad  "Bunk" 

"r  I  THERE  is  as  much  'hooey'  in  our  avi- 
J.  ation  industry  as  there  is  in  your  ad- 
vertising business,"  said  Cy  Caldwell,  avi- 
ator, to  a  luncheon  group  at  the  Advertising 
Club,  New  York,  December  9. 

Mr.  Caldwell  said  he  had  been  forced  to 
become  a  pipe  smoker  because  every  cigar- 
ette advertisement  warned  him  of  coming 
troubles  if  he  did  not  smoke  their  particular 
product.  Soup  had  become  "ambrosia"  to 
Mr.  Caldwell,  who,  when  eating  a  bowl  of 
soup  with  the  advertisement  before  him, 
found  that  three-fourths  of  the  flavor  came 
from  the  latter.  He  also  became  educated 
through  advertising  to  the  fact  that  the  let- 
ters B  and  O  related  to  a  social  error  and 
not  to  a  railroad. 
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BUYING  GUIDE 

TO  NEW  FURNISHINGS 


Starting  in  House  Beautiful  for  January,  1932,  this 
Buying  Guide  to  New  Home  Furnishings  is  running  as 
five  full  text  pages  in  the  body  of  the  magazine.  The 
Window  Shopping  department  of  House  Beautiful  was 
the  first  shopping  service  for  readers  of  any  magazine. 
What  it  has  meant  to  our  advertisers  of  gifts  and  acces- 
sories, the  Buying  Guide  to  New  Home  Furnishings  will 
mean  to  major  merchandise  for  furnishing  the  home — 
furniture,  draperies,  rugs,  upholstery  and  wall  paper. 
Once  again  House  Beautiful  takes  the  lead  in  developing 
a  readers'  service  that  will  make  money  for  alert  adver- 
tisers. When  you  place  House  Beautiful  on  an  advertis- 
ing list  you  are  buying  publishing  brains  as  well  as  mere 
distribution  of  copies.     And  brains  bring  results. 


House 
Beantifml 


8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  .  .  .  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
.  .  .  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  .  .  .  Union  Oil  Building,  Los 
Angeles  .  .  .  Ross  Building,  San  Francisco  .  .  .  Member  of 
the  National  Shelter  Group. 
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Asses  and  Treadmills 

"Odds  Bodkins"  in  your  December  9th 
issue  complains  that  Abercrombie  &  Fitch 
("one  of  New  York's  smartest  sport  shops") 
is  selling  a  walking  machine  based  on  the 
treadmill  principle  used  in  the  past  to  utilize 
the  power  of  horses  and  asses  and  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  criminals.     He  then  says,  "But 

■who    in    h wants    to    be    an    ass    or    a 

criminal?" 

People  whose  ears  are  no  longer  than 
"Odds  Bodkins' "  and  whose  criminal  tend- 
encies no  stronger  have  bought  the  walking 
machine.  Others  who  buy  and  use  rowing 
machines  have  nothing  in  common  with  gal- 
ley slaves.  It  is  a  ridiculous  parallel,  for 
criminals  use  high-powered  cars,  acetylene 
torches  and  many  other  appliances  that  per- 
form honest  functions  for  men  who  are 
neither  fools  nor  burglars. 

There  are  enough  real  evils  in  advertising 
and  selling  so  that  your  writers  need  not 
tilt  at  such  flimsy  windmills  with' their  lances 
of  cheap  wit. 

Harry  Varley,   Pres., 
Briggs  &  Varley, 
New  York. 

No  Joke — Pathos 

I  did  not  know  that  the  idea  that  advertis- 
ing is  "a  great  waste"  or  "a  great  joke"  is 
getting  abroad  in  the  land.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  is  waste  in  it,  but  how  can  it  be 
reduced?  It  is  no  joke  in  certain  places,  it 
is  pathos. 

I  had  no  idea  that  Ballyhoo  was  coarse  and 
disrespectful.  I  thought  that  it  was  rather 
clever.  I  have  been  told  that  its  ridicule  has 
advertising  value.  Is  that  true?*  I  have 
also  been  told  that  most  of  the  Ford  jokes 
were  manufactured  in  the  Ford  plant. 

H.  M.  Foster,  Research  Dept., 
Erwin,   Wasey   &   Company,   Inc., 
New  York. 

*Rumors  and  statements  regarding 
whether  or  not  Ballyhoo  is  receiving  pay- 
ment for  the  "doctored"  advertisements 
which  it  publishes  have  brought  forth  many 
unfounded  and  unauthorized  statements.  Dell 
Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  Ballyhoo, 
stated  on  December  14  to  Advertising  & 
Selling  that  up  to  date  no  paid  advertise- 


Kicks,  slams,  rebuttals, 
bouquets — all  are   invited. 


nients  had  been  published  and  no  contract 
had  been  received  for  paid  advertising  in  the 
future.  However,  advertisers  are  being  so- 
licited for  paid  advertising  in  Ballyhoo. 
Hullabaloo,  of  which  Dell  recently  produced 
an  initial  issue  to  protect  a  name  thought 
similar  to  Ballyhoo  from  competition,  may 
be  discontinued. — Ed. 

BallyJioo 

The  publication  Ballyhoo  has  met  with 
apparent  success  only  because  it  put  into 
some  form  of  expression  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings held  by  a  great  mass  of  people.  A  lot 
of  people  were  wholly  disgusted  with  the 
piffle  and  silly  arguments  written  into  much 
of  the  advertising  text  long  before  Ballyhoo 
appeared. 

A.  H.  Baer,  Sales  Mgr., 
Ice  &  Refg.  Mchy.  Dept., 
Frick  Company,  Inc., 
Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Panning  the  Jokesters 

I  was  very  glad  to  read  your  article,  "When 
You  Knock  Advertising" — in  the  November 
25  issue  of  Advertising  &  Selling.  It's  a 
short  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  the 
serious  magazines  have  been  guilty  of  kid- 
ding advertising  for  some  long  time — just  as 
you  do  a  moment  later  in  treating  the  Gil- 
lette copy.  Hardly  a  copy  of  the  leading  ad- 
vertising magazines  has  come  to  my  notice 
but  what  has  had  a  humorous  article  of  some 
kind  that  kidded  some  phase  of  advertising. 
It  is,  as  you  say,  "so  easy."  Even  the  Har- 
vard Lampoon  does  it,  and  any  neighbor- 
hood comic  at  a  suburban  house  party  can 
convulse  the  gathering  by  injecting  slogans 
into  the  conversation  and  otherwise  bur- 
lesquing the  current  advertisements. 

I  have  studied  a  few  people  who  roar  over 
Ballyhoo.  I  really  think  that  one-half  the 
pull  is  based  on  its  "smut" — on  its  "Gee, 
I  don't  see  how  they  get  away  with  it"  pic- 
tures and  jokes.  Young  adolescents  love  it 
and  pass  it  along  to  their  friends.  Probably 
Anthony  Comstock  could  stop  it  if  he  were 
on  deck.     Pity  he  isn't. 

But  you  can  do  a  lot  if  you  will  dig  down 
under  these  smart  aleck  humorists  and  show 
them  up.  These  schoolboys  that  can't  han- 
dle a  subject  without  trying  to  make  "our 


set"  laugh.  There's  a  good  big  field  for  a 
reformer  right  here  if  advertising  is  going  to 
be  worth  the  money. 

Edvfard  F.  Payne, 

Forbes  Lithograph  Mfg.  Co., 


High  Cost  of  Knocking 

I  read  with  interest  and  appreciation  the 
editorial  in  your  November  25  issue,  entitled 
"When  You  Knock  Your  Competitor  You 
Knock  Advertising." 

I  presume  that  advertising  which  knocks 
competition  is  at  present  paying  the  adver- 
tiser or  it  would  not  be  so  popular.  Never- 
theless, it  is  inviting  the  public  to  be  more 
critical  and  more  suspicious  of  advertised 
merchandise,  which  must  in  the  end  create 
a  greater  resistance  to  reader  response  to  ad- 
vertising. With  Ballyhoo  making  fun  of  our 
national  advertisers  and  the  advertisers  dis- 
crediting themselves,  I  am  afraid  that  adver- 
tising is  accruing  a  cost  that  executives  wiU 
be  late  in  recognizing. 

There  never  was  a  time  yet  when  an  un- 
sound trend  did  not  eventually  prove  ex- 
pensive. 

Edward  L.  Greene, 
General  Manager, 
Nat.  Better  Business  Bureau, 
New  York. 


Ted  Husing^s  Cough 

I  have  just  listened  to  the  Navy-Penn 
game  over  WABC,  announced  by  Ted  Hus- 
ing,  who,  of  course  you  know,  has  spoken 
so  well  of  and  endorsed  Pertussin's  cough 
medicine.  Well,  my  point  in  writing  this 
hurried  note  is  this:  Just  before  signing  off 
he    (Ted)    coughed  slightly  and   said,  "My 

throat  is  going the  sun  is  sinking,  so 

is  my  voice.  .  .  ." 

I  think  he'd  better  try  a  different  mixture, 
don't  you? — one  that  will  help  his  throat  and 
not  his  pocketbook.  However,  I  suppose  the 
latter  is  so  much  more  soothing,  especially 
in  these  cold,  dreary  business  times.  Just 
another  good  man  gone  wrong. 

Yours  for  Honest  Advertising, 
A  Sincere  Friend  and  Reader. 


Speculative   Submissions 
by  Four-A  Agencies 

Several  articles  have  appeared  in  your  de- 
partment concerning  the  "one-horse"  agencies 
and  ethics  in  advertising. 

During  the  past  week  two  of  our  clients 
have  received  unsolicited,  speculative  copy, 
layouts  and  very  vague  plan  suggestions  from 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agency 
members.  One  of  these  agencies  is  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  4-A's. 

Isn't  there  some  way  in  which  Article  13, 
under  Qiialifications  for  Membership  in  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 
cies, can  be  called  to  the  members'  attention 
so  that  practices  such  as  speculative  sharp- 
shooting  can  be  left  for  the  little  fellows 
who  generally  receive  the  blame  for  tearing 
down  the  profession  anyway? 

Both  of  our  clients  commented  that  this 
practice  must  be  costly  both  to  the  agencies 
and  their  clients  to  whom  they  should  be  de- 
voting their  efforts.  Neither  of  these  ac- 
counts grosses  $10,000.  One  of  them  pointed 
out   that  if   the  agencies   in   question   were 
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making  a  general  practice  of  submitting  lay- 
outs, copy  and  plans  to  all  advertisers  in  this 
territory  their  clients  could  not  be  receiving 
very  much  attention. 

It  always  appears  ridiculous  to  me  when  a 
large  agency  solicitor  attempts  to  induce  an 
advertiser  to  discontinue  his  connection  with 
a  small  agency  because  of  the  solicitor's  sug- 
gestion that  the  small  agency  uses  inefficient, 
unbusinesslike  methods — and  then  winds  up 
by  offering  to  submit  sample  advertisements 
to  prove  that  his  firm  can  produce  superior 
copy. 

In  one  of  the  instances  referred  to  above, 
the  layouts  and  copy  were  sent  along  by 
mail. 

W.   A.    PiTSCHKE, 

Midwest  Advertising  Agency, 
Rockford.  111. 

Premiums  an  Ally  of  Advertising 

Having  been  intimately  connected  with  the 
premium  field  for  thirty  years,  I  am  always 
interested  in  space  a  magazine  of  such  ex- 
cellent standing  as  yours  maintains,  if  any 
mention  is  made  of  premiums,  particularly  in 
a  favorable  light. 

Very  largely,  the  prejudice  against  pre- 
miums is  the  result  of  ignorance  regarding 
their  use.  The  psychology  of  man  is  to  be 
antagonistic,  skeptical  and  irritated  at  any- 
thing he  does  not  understand.  Premiums 
have  never,  to  my  mind,  been  an  enemy  of 
advertising  but,  rather,  an  ally.  Where  the 
manufacturer  or  retailer  decides  to  give  a 
premium  they  must  then  set  about  aggres- 
sively to  advertise. 

.My  barber  now  advertises  a  manicure  free 
with  a  hair  cut.  My  hat  cleaner,  ten  shoe 
shines  with  each  hat  that  he  cleans.  My  dry 
cleaner,  two  neckties  with  each  suit  of 
clothes.  And  the  corner  restaurant,  a  piece 
of  pie  with  a  lunch. 

Premium  giving  is  an  art.  Much  of  the 
best  interest  about  premiums  has  been  sup- 
pressed for  fear  of  competition.  A  man  who 
gets  business  by  using  a  premium  is  scorned 
by  the  man  who  gets  business  because  he 
does  not  use  a  premium.  Such  great  con- 
cerns as  Procter  &  Gamble,  Colgate-Palm- 
olive and  scores  of  others  have  found  the 
judicious  use  of  premiums  to  be  a  mighty 
business  builder. 

Curtis  W.  Van  De  Mark,  Pres., 
Health-0  Quality  Products  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

Tradeniarked  Coal  Old  Stuff 

In  the  Dec.  9  issue,  on  page  63,  the  trade- 
marking  of  coal  is  described  as  an  innova- 
tion. However,  the  Blackwood  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  has  been  ad- 
vertising their  trademarked  "Red  Bar"  coal 
for  several  years.  In  fact  I  have  been  writing 
advertising  on  it  for  a  local  dealer  myself 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  Each  lump  is  marked 
with  a  red  bar.  Perhaps  the  reason  this 
fact  is  not  better  known  is  that  I  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  persuading  the  producers 
to  have  me  write  their  advertising  for  them. 

1  was  much  gratified  to  see  the  action  of 
the  German  courts  in  the  case  against  Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet.  Score  one  for  Ger- 
many! We  sadly  need  some  such  action  in 
this  country. 

F.    R.    ACKLEY, 

Asheville,  N.  C. 
[Continued  on  page  63] 
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AT  a  negligible  cost,  Sommers  Steel  Dis- 
plays  back  up  your  national  advertising 
at  the  point  of  sale  .  .  .  they  give  you  millions 
of  circulation  when  the  purse  is  open  .  .  . 
they  are  increasing  some  sales  up  to  100% 
over  "shelf  items."  Your  sales  campaign  is 
simplified  .  .  .  your  minimum  unit  of  sale  is 
standardized.  Sommers  Steel  Displays  are 
engineered  by  specialists  to  get  your  product 
out  in  front!  .  .  .  they  are  individually  de- 
signed to  fit  each  product  or  campaign.   Write 


for  details. 
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Sommers  Bros.  Appliance  Co. 
saginaw,  mich. 
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Individual 

or 

Small  Agency 

to  merge 

A  sfrong,  well  financed 
New  York  agency  of 
many  years  standing  is 
taking  steps  to  increase 
its  organization  and 
efficiency. 

Frankly,  its  present  facili- 
ties and  modern  quarters 
can  accommodate  more 
production  than  it  has 
now.  It  therefore  takes 
this  method  of  searching 
out  some  man,  or  some 
agency,  with  an  account 
or  several  accounts  that 
could  be  handled  more 
economically  by  combin- 
ing resources. 

Such  a  man  could  elimi- 
nate his  present  overhead 
charges  and  department 
expense  necessary  to  ren- 
der complete  service  to 
clients.  And  by  so  doing, 
he  could  immediately 
realize  larger  profits  on 
his  present  business. 

Communications  will  be 
kept  in  strict  confidence. 
Our  staff  knows  of  this 
advertisement. 

Box  122, 

Advertising  &  Selling, 

9  East  38th  St. 

New  York 


"Continuity"  In  Your 
Advertising 

[Continued  from  page  25] 

adult  mind  has  barely  been  touched, 
if  indeed  at  all.  Nor  have  these  man- 
ufacturers gone  so  far  as  to  link  this 
gadget  to  their  space  in  publications. 
The  point  to  be  noted  at  the  present 
time  is  that  the  device  becomes  an 
advertising  gadget  only  when  it  is 
used,  as  manufacturers  use  gadgets  on 
the  physical  product,  for  the  purpose 
"of  effecting  a  new  use  or  a  new  appeal 
for  the  product  as  a  whole." 

Note,  too,  that  such  gadget  in  ad- 
vertising would  greatly  reduce  the 
size  of  newspaper  copy  required  to  win 
attention.  The  strip  and  the  feature, 
as  already  perfected  for  editorial  use, 
give  the  answer — not  a  page,  or  five- 
eights  of  a  page,  but  some  16  to  24 
inches.  This  space,  however,  must  be 
taken  each  day,  so  that  instead  of  one 
spread  a  week  or  one  in  ten  days,  the 
advertiser  using  a  gadget  would  buy 
the  smaller  space  six  times  a  week, 
possibly  seven.  The  total  space  in  a 
year  would  roughly  equal  what  is  now 
taken.  But  it  would,  under  such  a 
plan,  win  far  more  attention  of  the 
reader  for  each  dollar  expended  for 
space.  The  continuity  would  make  the 
difference,  through  its  appeal  to  human 
curiosity  to  know  "what  comes  next." 
This  curiosity  gives  the  reader  some- 
thing to  do  as  successive  issues  of  the 
paper  come  to  his  hand.  Would  not 
such  an  active  mood  on  his  part  be 
far  better  than  mere  competition  with 
other  advertisers  to  snag  his  attention 
through  the  device  of  large  spaces  at 
long  intervals? 


B.B.B.   Committee  May  Review 
Unfair  Advertising 

IN  the  interest  of  further  reducing  unfair 
competition  in  advertising  and  selling 
procedure.  The  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  is  considering  a  plan  whereby  a 
committee  of  business  executives  would  pass 
judgment  upon  practices  deemed  unfair. 

Such  a  committee  would  consist  of  twenty 
or  more  men  from  diversified  business  inter- 
ests, serving  for  one  year.  It  would  only  re- 
view advertising  practices  at  the  request  of 
advertisers,  or  upon  the  Bureau's  invitation, 
and  after  such  advertisers  and  the  Bureau 
have  been  unable  to  agree  on  whether  prac- 
tices are  fair  and  worthy  of  public  consid- 
eration. 

This  committee's  scope  would  be  limited 
to  expressing  its  opinion  on  the  question, 
"Do  the  practices  of  the  advertiser  under 
review  constitute  unfair  competition  and 
practices    detrimental    to    public    interest?" 


To  WOMEN 

who  travel 
ALONE 


get  this  free 
PROTECTION 

Now  you  can  establish  your  iden- 
tity immediately,  in  14  United  Hotel 
cities  listed  below.  With  a  United 
Hotel  Credit  Coin  your  checks  are 
cashed  at  once.  You  can  meet  un- 
expected demands  for  money. 

No  one  else  can  use  your  coin. 
The  attractive  silver  coin  fits  any 
change  purse  or  key  ring.  Send  for 
this  free  convenience  at  once — 
using  the  coupon  below. 

One  of  the  exfra  services  at  all 

UNITED   HOTELS 

NEW  YORK  cmr's  only  United The  Roosevelt 

PHH.ADELPH1A,  PA The  Benjamin  Franklia 

SEATTLE,  WASH The  Olympic 

WORCESTER,  MASS The  Bancroft 

NEWARK,  N. ; The  Robert  Treat 

PATERSON,  N.  J The  Alexander  Hamilton 

TRENTON,  N.  J The  Stacy-Treot 

HARRISBURG,  PA The  Penn-Harris 

ALBANY,  N.  Y The  Ten  Eyck 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y The  Onondaga 

ROCHESTER,  NY The  Seneca 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y The  Niagara 

ERJE,  PA The  Lawrence 

AKRON,  OHIO The  Pottage 

FLINT,  MICH The  Durant 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO The  Ptesident 

TUCSON,  ARIZ El  Conquistador 

SAN  FRANasco,  CAL The  St.  Francis 

SHREVEPORT,  LA The  Washington-Youree 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA The  Roosevelc 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA The  Bienville 

TORONTO,  ONT The  King  Edward 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT The  Clifton 

WINDSOR,  ONT The  Prince  Edward 

KINGSTON,  JAMAICA, B.w. I.. The  Conscanc  Spring 

WORTH  CLIPPING  TODAY 

UNITED  HOTELS  COMPANY 

1418  United  Building.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  complete  details 

and  a  blank  for  your  Credit  Coin. 

iiamt 

Address 
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N.  W.  Ayer  Seeks  Lowdown 
On  Radio  Coverage 

'We  Have  Taken  the  Guessworh  Out  of  Radio."  says  Hodgson 


«t  m  ^  THAT  we  have  done  is  to  take 
%^/  the  guesswork  out  of  radio 
T  »  as  it  affects  advertisers  and 
to  compile  facts  upon  which  a  business 
may  intelligently  use  radio  in  advertis- 
ing." 

Bold  words,  these.  They  come  from 
Hyland  L.  Hodgson,  N.  W.  Ayer's  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  the  broadcasting 
division.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Hodgson 
has  been  trying  his  hand  at  "survey- 
ing"' the  effectiveness  of  the  aerial 
medium. 

"Our  information,"  says  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, "was  gleaned  from  replies  to  a 
questionnaire  which  represent  a  cover- 
age of  every  county  in  the  United 
States,  every  municipality  of  2500  or 
more  inhabitants,  and  many  of  less 
than  that  number.  Further  informa- 
tion was  supplied  by  the  radio  stations 
themselves  in  reply  to  inquiries  from 
the  agency. 

"The  first-mentioned  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  newspaper  editors  and  pub- 
lishers, chambers  of  commerce,  mayors 
of  cities,  hardware  dealers,  druggists, 
doctors,  county  agricultural  agents  and 
others,  the  effort  being  to  reach  those 
who  could  supply  information  repre- 
senting group  rather  than  personal 
opinion.  The  objective  was  to  ascer- 
tain listener  sentiment  as  found  in  the 
unit  radio  audience  composed  of  those 
4.2  persons  who  make  up  the  American 
family. 

"The  survey  we  have  made  is  the 
first  of  its  kind,  and,  I  believe,  the 
most  informative.  It  is  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  data  which  the  broadcast- 
ing companies  themselves  have  as- 
sembled. Ours  is  an  approach  to  the 
audience  itself  with  the  view  of  de- 
termining where  and  how  each  and 
every  broadcasting  station  is  and  can 
be  heard  and  the  relative  popularity 
of  those  stations,  both  sectionally  and 
generally. 

"By  popularity  I  do  not  mean  favor 
as  determined  by  a  few  or  by  many 
fan  letters  commenting  on  specific  pro- 
grams. I  mean  eflFectiveness  as  indi- 
cated by  consistent  listener-interest. 
Certain  broadcasting  stations  may  car- 
ry programs  of  highest  excellence  but 


because  of  local  or  general  atmos- 
pheric conditions  are  either  never  or 
seldom  tuned  in  by  the  residents  of  a 
locality;  whereas,  another  station  with 
less  popular  programs  effectively  cov- 
ers that  locality  because  of  perfect  re- 
ception. For  instance,  we  have  learned 
through  our  survey  that  in  a  particular 
section  of  Ohio  a  nearby  station  is  in- 
effective; our  information  is  that  this  is 
'a  high  class  station  with  excellent  pro- 
grams but  due  to  some  atmospheric 
condition  reception  is  not  always  good ; 
engineers  have  devoted  much  time  to 
the  problem  but  to  date  have  not  suc- 
ceeded.' 

"This  survey  of  ours — as  far  as  we 
have  advanced  with  the  compilations 
— supplies  an  entirely  new  and  illumi- 
nating set  of  facts  to  guide  the  adver- 
tiser in  planning  a  radio  campaign. 

"In  the  first  place  we  wanted  to 
know  how  and  where  to  advertise  radio 


programs  in  the  newspapers.  We  have 
recommended  and  continue  to  urge 
that  sponsors  of  radio  programs  adver- 
tise those  programs  in  the  newspapers 
circulated  in  the  territories  covered  by 
the  broadcasts.  Our  information  for 
placing  those  advertisements  is  now 
definite. 

"Tn  addition,  we  believe  that  our 
data  now  constitutes  an  accurate  basis 
for  judging  rates  on  radio  time.  Fur- 
ther, there  are  many  business  firms  that 
must  allocate  the  costs  of  radio  adver- 
tising to  various  territorial  divisions 
of  their  operations.  Our  data  gives  a 
more  definite  check  on  this  point  than 
has  previously  been  possible. 

"There  are  3073  counties  in  the 
I'nited  States  and  some  3165  munici- 
palities of  2500  or  more  residents.  Our 
information  covers  all  these.  Further, 
with  information  obtainable  from  the 
1930  United  States  census,  and  know- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  a  broadcasting 
station  in  any  given  county,  locality  or 
territory,  we  can  furnish  the  advertiser 
with  exact  information  on  how  many 
radio  sets  there  are  in  that  county, 
locality  or  territory  and  therefore  how 
many  families  as  potential  listeners  to 
his  programs. 

"Only  one  county  has  reported  no 
radios  within  its  borders.     It  is  a  little 


Thrifty  Samplin 


The  April,  1931,  issue  of  The  Instructor  contained  a  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Brush  page  adver- 
tisement containing  this  picture  in  full  color.  The  copy  offered  the  readers  (mostly 
school  teachers)  any  number  of  outline  drawings  of  the  picture  for  coloring  by 
children.  A  sampling  campaign  was  combined  in  the  copy  of  the  advertisement. 
A  tooth  brush,  tube  of  Listerine  tooth  paste  and  a  tooth  brush  holder  were  offered 
with  the  outline  drawings.  This  merchandise  was  sent  the  teacher  with  the  suggestion 
that  it  be  given  to  the  child  in  each  class  who  colored  the  picture  most  attractively. 
26,162  coupons  and  50  letters,  requesting  820,600  copies  of  the  outline  picture,  were 
received.  The  inquiry  cost  is  said  to  be  well  under  3c  per  inquiry.  Agency:  Lambert  & 
Feaslev,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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HOTEL 


■p 
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Xn  the  land  of  warm  sunshine,  tempered  hy 
Tampa  Bay's  health-giving,  refreshing  breezes 
.  .  .  the  Vinoy  Park  .  .  .  the  largest  fireproof 
hotel  on  Florida's  enchanting  West  Coast  .  .  . 
complete  in  every  particular  .  .  .  sun-bathing  .  .  . 
all  outdoor  and  indoor  recreational  features  .  .  . 
table  and  service  the  best  .  .  .  every  comfort 
anticipated  .  .  .  and  all  to  be  enjoyed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  genuine  hospitality  and  cordiality. 

375  Rooms  All  With  Bath. 
Rates  Considerate  At  All  Times.      Booklet. 
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Marketing  Research  Technique 

By  Percival  White 

This  book  serves  as  a  manual  for  field  workers  on  methods  of  marketing 
research.  It  will  be  of  reference  value  for  advertising  agencies,  marketing 
consultants  and  all  those  conducting  commercial  investigations  in  the  field. 
Numerous  illustrations  of  forms  and  data  drawn  from  the  research  experi- 
ence of  the  author  and  other  valuable  data  from  reliable  sources  are  included. 
Price  $4.00. 


The  Psychology  of  Advertising 

By  Walter  Dill  Scott 

This  work  on  advertising  psychology  and  its  practical  application  has  been 
completely  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  D.  T.  Howard,  professor  of 
Psychology  and  director  of  Personnel  at  Northwestern  University.  Four 
new  chapters  have  been  added,  developing  new  facts  and  ideas  resulting 
from  the  last  ten  years  of  study  and  research  in  the  field.  New  data  and 
findings  on  the  methods  of  testing  advertising  in  advance  of  publication 
and  of  checking  the  results  of  advertisements  once  they  are  used  have  been 
added.    Price  $3.50. 


Books  are  not  sent  on  approval 

ROBBINS   PUBLICATIONS    BOOK   SERVICE 

9  East  38th  Street  New  York  City 


county  'way  down  in  Texas.  But  1 
have  an  idea  that  rumors  that  radios 
were  to  be  taxed  are  responsible  for 
none  being  reported  in  that  section. 

"Our  survey  shows  something  else 
about  radio.  Primarily,  of  course,  we 
wanted  to  know  exactly  where  each 
station  was  heard  and  to  what  degree; 
that  is,  which  was  first  preference,  sec- 
ond, third  and  fourth.  But  we  have 
also  found  out  some  of  the  vagaries  of 
radio;  interesting,  of  course,  from  an 
engineering  standpoint  but  also  finan- 
cially significant  to  the  advertiser. 

"There  is  a  general  belief  that  all 
radio  is  more  effective  at  night  than 
in  the  daytime.  Yet  we  find  some 
localities  where  Station  A  gives  perfect 
broadcasts  during  the  day  but  cannot 
be  heard  at  night.  Such  is  the  report 
from  a  section  in  the  West. 

"In  North  Carolina  we  find  that  one 
section  consistently  listens  in  on  a 
Florida  section  at  certain  times  al- 
though there  is  a  good  station  only  35 
miles  distant.  Atmospheric  conditions 
are  said  to  be  responsible. 

"From  a  good  territory  in  Oregon 
we  hear  that  the  best  reception  is  from 
the  South  and  that  a  Los  Angeles  sta- 
tion 1200  miles  away  is  more  effective 
than  another  station  (which  is  named) 
only  200  miles  away. 

"In  Montana  there  is  a  town  which 
finds  daylight  reception  impossible 
while  still  another  reports  that  'a  local 
station  is  giving  marvelous  daytime 
reception'  especially  to  rural  listeners. 
Other  sections  of  the  West  and  Middle 
West  report  certain  stations  which 
have  widespread  rural  acceptance,  due 
to  the  types  of  programs,  weather  in- 
formation, market  reports  and  such. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  a  number 
of  stations  in  Wisconsin,  Nebraska  and 
the  Dakotas. 

"We  find  also  that  some  stations  ac- 
tually 'hop  over'  one  or  two  counties 
and  then  go  merrily  on  with  perfect 
broadcasts;  that  some  are  useless  in 
the  daytime  and  others  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  dead  at  night;  there  are 
others  which  are  far  more  effective  in 
summer  than  in  winter  and  some  that 
are  popular  or  unpopular  because  of 
their  programs  and  others  because  of 
their  'attitude.'  For  instance  we  have 
this  information  from  a  town  in  Ne- 
braska: 'Station  X  is  one  of  the  least 
popular,  as  they  have  a  snooty  atti- 
tude which  doesn't  take;  people  don't 
have  to  listen,  you  know ;  and  they  sure 
won't  if  they  do  not  like  the  station's 
manner.' 
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The  Built-in  Trend 

[Continued  from   page  30] 


of  manufacturers  and  with  as  little 
results  in  augmented  sales.  Price  re- 
ductions are  obviously  not  a  lasting 
solution.  Appliance  manufacturers 
have  goods  to  sell  but  the  public  is 
reluctant  to  buy.  Even  campaigns, 
house-to-house  selling,  and  other  forms 
of  forcible  selling  have  not  measured 
up  to  expectations.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Con- 
sumer feel  they  can't  buy  now  .  .  . 
"Buy  them  on  time?  Say,  Mister, 
haven't  you  just  repossessed  our 
radio?  Go!  Go  'way  while  you're 
healthy,  young  man!" 

Not  a  cheerful  prospect  for  the 
household  equipment  manufacturer. 
Rut  let's  add  another  viewpoint  to  that 
of  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer 
and  see  what  results.  Let's  consider 
the  situation  of  the  builder  of  homes, 
the  apartment  house  owner  and  opera- 
tor, and  the  real  estate  man,  since  their 
interests  are  almost  identical.  The 
public's  income  is  reduced — it  expects 
a  cut  in  the  cost  of  shelter.  It  expects 
cheaper  houses  and  lower  rents.  The 
building  and  real  estate  interests  ap- 
preciate this  condition  and  expect  a 
smaller  profit.  But  they  do  not  want 
this  profit  to  go  lower  than  is  neces- 
sary. Their  ambition  is  to  make  the 
homes  and  apartments  which  they  sell 
or  rent  so  desirable  that  the  consumer 
is  willing  to  take  a  smaller  cut  in  hous- 
ing expenses  than  in  other  divisions 
of  the  cost  of  living. 

How  can  the  builder-apartment 
house  owner  -  realtor  combination 
achieve  this  end?  By  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  consumer's  desire  for  more 
home  conveniences  and  the  manufac- 
turer's desire  to  sell  these  utilities.  By 
featuring  built-in  household  appli- 
ances— that  may  be  the  answer. 
Here's  how  it  will  work: 
An  apartment  house  operator  adds 
electric  dishwashers  as  an  extra  fea- 
ture in  his  new  structure.  He  can  ask 
and  get  .|5  more  rent  a  month  from 
each  apartment  and  pay  for  his  ma- 
chines in  three  years  or  less. 

A  builder  who's  been  putting  up 
$10,000  houses  can  put  up  S8,000 
houses  because  of  reduced  building 
costs,  can  add  an  oil  burner,  a  refrig- 
erator, a  dishwasher,  a  ventilating  fan, 
a  kitchen  cabinet,  radiator  covers  and 
other  appliances,  and  still  get  $10,000. 


When  the  prospective  home  buyer 
fails  to  get  enthusiastic  at  the  mere 
mention  of  a  two-car  garage  and  cop- 
per screens  for  every  window,  when 
the  apartment  prospect  stifles  a  polite 
yawn  at  the  supposed  advantages  of 
a  garbage  incinerator,  the  answer  is 
plain:  jolt  him  with  more  features, 
extra  household  conveniences. 

While  the  plan  will  work  for  new 
homes  and  new  apartments,  it  can 
also  be  worked  in  renovating  homes 
and  apartments  for  sale  or  to  let. 

But  in  the  end,  you  say,  the  con- 
sumer pays.  Surely,  but  he  pays  in  a 
far  more  painless,  convenient  manner 
than  if  he  were  to  go  out  and  buy 
these  household  appliances  after  he 
had  bought  his  home  or  rented  his 
apartment.  Just  as  a  mortgage  now 
covers  the  furnace  in  the  home  bought 
today,  so  it  can  cover  the  dishwasher, 
the  kitchen  ventilating  fan,  and  the 
built-in  health  lamp  in  the  bathroom 
of  the  home  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public  will 
buy   tomorrow   and   tomorrow. 

HOW  will  this  trend  toward  the  in- 
stallation of  built-in  home  appli- 
ances, at  the  time  houses  and  apart- 
ments are  erected  or  renovated,  affect 
the  manufacturer's  distribution  sys- 
tem? It  need  not  affect  it  adversely. 
True,  it  may  mean  an  increase  in  sales 
made  direct  by  manufacturers  or  dis- 
tributors to  builders  in  larger  cities. 
Rut  it  probably  will  also  mean  extra 
sales  by  the  dealer  if  he  will  cultivate  a 
new  kind  of  customer — the  builder- 
apartment  house  operator-realtor  com- 
bination— a  combination  that  will  give 
him  sales  he  might  otherwise  never  se- 
cure in  these  depression  times.  It  will 
probably  mean  the  granting  of  special 
volume  prices  on  household  equip- 
ment by  dealers  to  builders — a  small 
margin  of  profit  but  larger  orders. 

Do  I  intimate  that  eventually  all 
major  appliances  will  be  sold  to  build- 
ers and  none  to  the  public?  Perish  the 
thought!  Dealers  will  still  sell  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  portable  house- 
hold appliances  to  their  trade.  But 
to  the  manufacturer  who  is  eager  for 
additional  markets  for  his  household 
equipment,  the  "built-in"  trend  in 
major  home  utilities  should  at  least 
point  the  way. 


CA60 


In  the  Chicago 
territory  —  start 
your  new 
campaign  with 
a  stimulating 
sales  meeting! 

Get  the  salesmen  together — 
where,  without  interruption  or 
outside  distraction,  you  can 
give  them  the  whole  story  of 
the  new  sales  drive  and  adver- 
tising campaign.  Start  them 
with  plenty  of  enthusiasm  and 
confidence.  Bring  them  all  to- 
gether at  Hotel  Knickerbocker, 
Chicago. 

We're  justly  proud  of  the  many 
outstanding  national  advertisers 
who  have  made  this  progres- 
sive, modern  hotel  headquar- 
ters for  such  conferences.  Ideal 
facilities — up-to-the-minute  ac- 
commodations. We'll  be  glad 
to  answer  your  inquiry  in  detail. 


HOTEL 
KNICKERBOCKER 

CHICAGO 

Walton   PI.  at   Michigan 
Adjoining   Palmolive   Building 

ALLAN   6.   HURST.    Manager 
I   Httol  Attw.  Hn  York) 
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Radio  in 
Advertising 

By  Onin  E.  Dunlap.  Jr.,  Radio 
Editor.  New  York  Times 

A  practical  manual  on  how  to  use 
radio  in  advertising.  "Written  for 
the  advertiser  .  .  .  wondering  how 
effective  are  his  broadcasts  ...  for 
the  staff  of  the  broadcasting  or- 
ganization or  station;  for  the  sales 
department,  the  continuity  writers, 
the  program  department,  the  re- 
search workers,  the  statisticians, 
the  musical  directors  and  the  ar- 
tists. A  handbook  for  every  adver- 
tising agency  and  all  advertising 
departments  of  industry  ...  for  all 
students  of  advertising  ...  for  any- 
one interested  in  advertising  no 
matter  what  he  may  sell,  from  Stet- 
sons to  Steinways,  from  sapphires 
to  soap."     Price  $5.00. 


Self-Management 
IN  Selling 

By  David  R.  Osborne,  Training 

Director,  Studebaker  Corp. 

of  America 

A  self-help  reference  manual  to  aid 
salesmen  in  increasing  earnings  and 
getting  ahead  into  executive  posi- 
tions. Contains  a  step-by-step  pro- 
gram of  self-education  in  all  the 
methods  that  lead  to  getting  orders, 
and  includes  a  program  of  self- 
training  in  the  point  of  view  and 
habits  of  work  that  enable  the  sales- 
man to  qualify  for  management  re- 
sponsibilities. A  thorough  prac- 
tical and  tested  guide  to  advance- 
ment in  pay  and  position.  Price 
$3.50. 


oks  are  not  sent  on  approval 


ROBBINS  PUBLICATIONS 
BOOK  SERVICE 

9  E.  38th  St.  New  York 


To  Advertise  Jointly 

[Continued  from  page  23] 


local  fares  which  a  passenger  must  now 
pay.  Thus,  on  a  journey  from  New 
York  to  Los  Angeles,  north  to  Seattle 
and  east  again,  the  sum  of  the  indi- 
vidual fares  for  lower  berths  is  nearly 
$80,  for  which  a  round-trip  rate  of  $65 
will  be  charged  next  summer.  The 
Pullman  Company,  in  fact,  was  almost 
compelled  to  do  this  because  of  the  low 
rail  fare,  which  would  have  been  only 
50%  more  than  the  charge  for  sleeper 
cars — a  proportion  wholly  out  of  line 
with  that  obtaining  for  shorter  trips 
where  the  rail  fare  is  approximately 
four  times  the  sleeping-car  tariff. 

The  railroads  are  also  planning  to 
offer  that  greatest  boon  of  all  to  sum- 
mer travelers — air-cooling.  The  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  eminently  pleased  with 
the  large  volume  of  traffic  which  its  air- 
cooled  Columbian  between  New  York 
and  Washington  created  last  summer, 
is  undertaking  to  air-cool  its  Capitol 
and  National  Limiteds  to  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  respectively.  Not  to  be  out- 
done, New  York  Central  and  Penn- 
sylvania are  studying  the  possibilities 
and  will  have  their  crack  trains  "pre- 
cooled"  before  departure,  even  if  not 
air-cooled  throughout  the  journey. 

Several  lines  experimented  with  air- 
cooling.  The  Boston  &  Maine  tried  an 
air-cooled  coach.  Next  summer  this 
device  will  sweep  the  railroad  world. 

All  these  factors  encourage  the  rail 
managers'  hope  that  the  constantly  de- 
clining volume  of  travel  may  be  con-, 
verted  into  an  upward  curve;  that 
through  business  on  limited  trains  at 
least  may  be  increased,  even  if  local 
business  continues  to  fall. 

Meanwhile,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  '"15%  Rate  Case" 
has  intimated  that  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice is  extravagant.  Before  the  Com- 
mission takes  more  drastic  action,  the 
railroads  will  make  a  determined  effort 
to  fill  their  trains  again.  The  "hot 
shots,"  as  the  limited  trains  are  called, 
are  the  pride  of  every  line,  and  no  rail- 
road is  anxious  to  be  ordered  to  pare 
down  its  services.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
it  regards  these  as  an  advertisement  of 
the  railroad  as  a  whole  and  a  valuable 
"come  on"  for  freight  traffic. 

Next  summer  will  mark  a  new  era  in 
railroad  advertising  and  salesmanship. 
Even   so,   rail   officers  assert  that  the 


joint  advertising  will  be  supplemen- 
tary to,  rather  than  supplanting,  the 
present  individual,  competitive  copy, 
which  will  continue  to  appear. 
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GREAT  WHITE  FLEET 


No  beautiful  pictures  of  boats — no  sta- 
tistics regarding  knots,  decks,  swimming 
pools  or  size  of  port  holes — typical  of  most 
steamship  advertising — are  to  be  found  in 
the  spicy  advertising  which  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  is  placing   in  class  magazines. 

The  illustrations  are  intentionally  crude, 
yet  cleverly  drawn  with  humor  predom- 
inatuig.  Copy  is  brief,  letter-style  in  short 
informal  sentences.  Things  which  the  aver- 
age person  will  see  or  wants  to  see  when 
in  Havana,  Costa  Rica  or  other  Caribbean 
port  are  featured.  The  advertiser's  name, 
address,  the  rates  and  other  routine  in- 
formation are  purposely  subordinated  to 
give  full  prominence  to  the  eye-appeal- 
ing advertisements  and  newsy  letter-copy. 
Agency:   The  Caples  Co.,  New  York. 
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90^Q  Capae'itf/  fWperation  .  .  . 


305  nays  and  Nights  in  1931 


/"^  AS  companies  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
^^  try  are  planning  their  late  winter  and 
early  spring  expansion  programs.  Merchan- 
dising, distribution  and  production  are  being 
geared  for  increased  sales  in  1932. 

An  an  essential  industry,  the  gas  industry  has 
been  able  to  maintain  in  1931  over  90% 
capacity  operation,  365  days  and  nights  in 
the  year.  It  has  shown  less  decline  than 
almost  any  other  industry.  Manufactured 
gas  sales  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1931 
are  off  but  2%.  Natural  gas  sales  show  a 
decrease  of  only  9.2%. 

This  remarkable  stability  is  a  most  valuable 
market  factor.  The  industry  needs  abun 
dant  replacement  supplies  and  equipment 
Natural  gas  mains  are  being  run  from  pro 
ducing  fields  to  major  industrial  centers  .  . 
branch  lines  connect  cities  too  small  for  iso 
lated  manufactured  gas  plants  .  .  .  and  service 
is  being  extended  to  suburban  centers.  New 
type  butane  plants  are  being  installed  in 
towns  too  small  for  a  standard  manufactured 
gas  plant  or  too  far  removed  from  central 
manufactured  gas  plants  or  natural  gas  lines. 

That  is  why  the  gas  industry  is  one  of  the 


most  stable  of  our  essential  industries  .  .  . 
and  its  constant  expansion  assures  continued 
growth  and  a  steady,  profitable  and  unvary- 
ing market  for  manufacturers  of  supplies 
and  equipment. 

GAS  AGE-RECORD  is  the  single  medium 
through  which  you  can  reach  and  interest 
the  men  with  buying  power  in  this  rich  mar- 
ket. Get  a  good  start  in  1932  by  making 
your  space  reservations  now.  Rates  and  fur- 
ther information  will  be  furnished  immedi- 
ately upon  request  by  the  Robbins  Publish- 
ing Company,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


The  Xational  Gas  Weekly 


GasAde-Recwd 


First  in  constructive  editorial  leadership 
First  in  news.., .circulation. ...advertising 


GAS  AGE-RECORD  Blankets 
the  Gas  Industry 

— the  largest  circulation  of  any  pub- 
lication serving  the  industry. 

— the  highest  renewal  percentage 
(81.8%).  And  it's  purely  volun- 
tary! 

— proven  multiple  reader  penetra- 
tion. 

— edited  by  Floyd  W.  Parsons 

— its  prestige  and  superior  editorial 
merit  is  recognized  both  within 
and  outside  the  industry. 

— carries  by  far  the  most  advertising. 


lSK      us     to      mail      you      monthly      "GAS      UTILITY      FACTS"      REPORTING      THE      LATEST      DEVELOPMENTS 
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THE  NEWS  DIGEST 

MARGARET    BOWLBY,    Editor 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled  for  quick  and  convenient 

reference.    The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [^di;ertisers,  Etc.] 

Name                                 Former  Company  and  Position                                             Now  Associated  With  Position 
William  F.  Earls              U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  New  York,  Advertising  Manager        W.  J.  Fawcett  Co.,  New  YorkGeneral  Manager 
S.  E.  Nichols  George  W.  Nock  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  General  Man- 
ager     Emark   Battery   Corp.,   Phila- 
delphia, Pa Sales  Staff 

J.  A.  McKaiighan  The  MacMillan  Co.,  New  York,  Adv.  Manager The  Century  Co.,  New  York  Publicity     and     Advertising 

Manager 
Miss  Bettina  J.  Vigleze     Gotham  Knitbac  Machine  Corp.,  New  York,  Advertising 

Mgr-     Shoecraft,  Inc.,  New  York   .    Advertising  Manager 

Earl   Hadley  Grigsby-Grunow  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Sales  Promotion  StafFSame  Company   Acting  Advertising  Manager 

Leslie  S.  James   Hartmann  Corp.,  Chicago,  111.,  Display  Manager  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Retail 

Stores,   Chicago,   111 Acting  Advertising  Manager 

Carl  D.  Proctor   Remington  Rand,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Adv.  and  Sales 

Promotion  Mgr Same   Company,   Baker   Vaw- 

ter-Kalamazoo    Division    ....  General  Manager 

Adam  Piret  Winthrop  Chemical  Co.  and  H.  A.  Metz  Laboratories, 

Inc.,  New  York,  Asst.  Adv.  Mgr Same  Company   Advertising  Manager 

George  Penny  Air  Reduction  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  Asst.  Adv.  Mgr..  .  .Winthrop   Chemical   Co.   and 

H.  A.  Metz  Laboratories,  Inc., 

New  York  Asst.  Advertising  Manager 

Robert  H.  Morse  Fairbanks,   Morse  &   Co.,   Chicago,  111.,  Vice-Chairman 

of  the  Board   Same  Company   President   and   General   Man- 
ager 

Frederick  Doyle  Smith,  Burris  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Advertising  Manager  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.,  Chicago, 

111 Advertising  and  Sales  Promo- 
tion Manager 

Arthur  B.  Dougall   Thermoid   Rubber   Co.,   Automobile   Division,   Trenton, 

N.  J.,  District  Manager  Same  Company   Sales  Promotion  Manager 

Charles  Wolfe    Advertising  Industries,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  President American  Lithograph  Co., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Sales  Staff 

R.  C.  Schmidt  Rudolph   GuentherRussell   Law,   Inc.,   New   York,  Art 

Director  and  Production  Mgr.  Hagstrom  Co.,  Inc.,  New  YorkStaff 

Mrs.  Amy  R.  Hyde Union  Bank,  Chicago,  111.,  Adv.  Mgr Chicago   Bank  of   Commerce, 

„    ,,    ^  Chicago,   111.     Advertising  Manager 

D.  V.  Stratton    Great   Lakes  Aircraft   Corp.,   Cleveland,   O.,  Vice-Pres. 

and   Sales   Manager    Johnson    Motor    Co.,    Wauke- 

gan.   111 President 

Hugh  M.  Campbell       .  Johnson  Motor  Co.,  Waukegan,  111.,  Staff  Same  Company   Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of  Sales 

P.  A.  Tanner   Outboard  Motors  Corp.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sales   Man- 
ager     Johnson   Motor   Co.,   Wauke- 
gan, 111 Adv.  and  Sales  Manager 

\V  alter  M.  Sackett  Karle  Lithographic  Co.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres.  in  charge 

of  Sales   R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co., 

„  ,   ,  „  Chicago,  111 Manager  of  Offset  Sales 

Ralph  F.  Yambert   Emil   Brisacher   &   Staff,   San   Francisco,   Cal.,   Produc- 
tion Manager   Graphic   Arts   Photo   Engrav- 
ing &   Color  Plate  Co.,  Inc., 

San  Francisco,  Cal Sales  Staff 

P.  A.  Phillips      Turner  Construction  Co..  New  York,  Adv.  and  Publicity 

Director     The    Lexington    Hotel,    New 

York Promotion  Manager 

Herman  C.  Price   Bonwit  Teller.  New  York,  Executive  Resigned 

W.  C.  Gray  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co.,  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa,  Publicity 

and  Sales   Promotion   Manager    Resigned 

Alan  A.  Wells  Kresge  Department   Store,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Director  of 

Sales  and   Publicity    Resigned 

F.  A.  Powdrell  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Vice-Pres.  and 

,  ,      „  „  ,  Treasurer     Resigned 

John  B.  Browne,  Jr California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 

_,    „  Publicity    Director    Resigned 

W.  S.  Hovey  Fairbanks,   Morse  &   Co.,  Chicago,  111.,   President   and 

General   Manager    Resigned 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [.Agencies] 

^"'"^  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Thomas  H.  Axelsen       The  Westerner,  Portland,  Ore.,  Editor   Ham  Jackson  Co.,  Inc.,  Port- 

,,,   ^  ^    ,  land.  Ore Staff 

(  )  Uuane  D.  Jones Lord  &  Thomas  &  Logan,  Inc..  Los  Angeles,  Vice-Pres.   .  Maxon,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.     v;^».Pr„;^«„t 

Arthur    Eaton    Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc..  New  York,  Copy  Chief   .    Ralph   H.  Jones  Co.,  Cincin- 


i,  O Staff 


(■)  Effective  January  1st. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Agencies— Contmuerf] 

,V„„,e  Former  Company  and  Position  -^ow  Associated  With  Position 

Arthur  E.  McElfresh   Mandel  Brothers,  New  York,  Sales  Manager  Pedlar    &    Rya.>,    Inc.,    New^^^^ 

Miss  Peg  Winchester   .   News  and  Feature  Writer,  Chicago,  111.   ^    .  ^.  M^Glen  Miller,  Chicago,  llhCopy  Staff 

Grevillele  Poer  Trenchjames  Houlihan,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Art  Director     Jolm    Colhy    Goldfarb,    New^^^^^^ 

,     J    conant   St.  Louis  (Mo.)   Post-Dispatch  Merchandising  ManagerEverett  R.  Roeder,  St.  Louis,^^^^ 

E.  H.  Hopkins   Dairy  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff  SerCaL''""*  '' """'^^"Alunt  Executive 

Williim  W    Neal  Gottschaldt-Humphrey,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Copy  Staff .   Same  Company   Secretary 

L'nneth  F.'Pettis  :  :  .    .  .  George^ H.^MacDonald,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada,  Manag-^^^^^  ^^^^^^^   Vice-President 

Rnhert  H    Flaherty  D'Arcy  Adv.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  District  Manager  .   Same  Company,  Cleveland,  O.Staff 

Martin  Livingston     .    .   T.   Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada,   Sales  and  Adv.  , ,  j     T„ 

Martin  L.vmg.t  ^^  ^^^^^.^^  Department  Stores   James   F.sher   Co.,   Ltd.,   To-  p^^^,,,-  ^ 

ronto,  Canada    Account   l!,xeculive 

A.  B.  Hall The  Greenleaf  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Vice-Pres The^Ani.a  J^affe  Adv  Agency,^^^^ 

Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York.  Staff Metropolitan   Adv.   Co.,   New 

York    

nave   E    Block    Redfield-Coupe,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice-Presidem  Peck  Adv.  Agency  New  YorkVice-President  and  Treasurer 

:   Hayes   Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Staff  J.  Stirling  Getchell,  Inc.,  De- 


George  A.  Cruse Wall  Street  Journal,  INew  YorK,  .-tau --J-""'"""   ^-; .  r:.".  .V...  Account  Executive 

nave   E    Block    Redfield-Coupe,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice-Presidem  Peck  Adv.  Agency  New  YorkVice-President  and 

Roy  c'^Hayes   Campbetl-Ewaid  Co.,  Inc.,  Detroit.  Mich.,  Staff  f;„frMic1r''''''^''"'.":         National  Publicity  Director 

Robert  Godley    Cleveland    (O.)    Press,  News  Staff   Gr^iswoM-Eshleman  Co.,  Cleve-^^^^    ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^.^^ 

Ralph  V.  Hitchcook    ..Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New  York,  Account  Executive  K^J^^' ^-^  &  K^^^^^';''' '"':-:M,„,„er    of    .he    Commercial 

Dept. 

John  Starke  Davidson    Free  Lance  Radio  Counsel,  New  York   Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New^^^^,^  ^^.^^^^^^ 

C-C.  Wilmot  |;^1,^^Z  Mgr   Co.,   Detroit    Mich.,   Adv.   and^^_^^^^  ^  ^_^.^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

bales   fromotion  mgr  Cleveland,  0 Account  Executive 

J.  W.  G.  Clarke   George  H.  MacDonald,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada,  Vice-Pres.CocMe.d,^Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd.,^^^^^  .^^  ^^^^ 

L.  M.  Robertson   WJAY  Broadcasting  Station,  Cleveland,  O.,  Staff King  &   Wiley  &   Co.,  Cleve-^^^^.^  ^.^^^^^^ 

J.  J.  Millard  David,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Space  Buyer  Kraff    Adv.^  Agency,    Minne-^^^^  __^_  ^^^^^_^.^^ 

Edward  Masha Morgan  Lithograph  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  Staff  Kand,'S:".'  ''"^r '"'^■'Production  Staff 

C    C    Bowman         Schwabacher-Frey  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Hooven  and  ,        c      f 

C.  C.  Bowman  nj^ec-Mail  Dept.  Sales  Manager  Miles  &  Scott,  Inc.,  San  Fran- 

CISCO,  Cal .>aieb  manager 

Ralnh  Kaye  William  B.  Remington,  Inc.,  New  York,  Branch  Manager 

naipn  ivayc   ....  Ar-cnnnt   Kxerutive  Sweeney  &  James  Co.,  Cleve- 

and  Account  hxecutive  ^^^^^  ^^.^ Account  Executive 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Mtviio] 

^V„me  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Frederick  A.  Weston       Kaufmarfs  Store,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sales  and  Pub-^.^^^^  ^^^^     ^^^^^^^ 

licity   uirecior    ^^^^^^    Advertising   Director 

(■)  E.  M.  Eisfeld Braeburn,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Advertising  Mgr Men's  Wear  Corp.,  New  YorkManager^^of^Adv.-Merchand.s- 

Cedric  C   French         ..  .John  H.  Perry,  New  York,  Manager  of  Adv.  Syndicate  aj      ,■■ 

l^earic  ^..  rreiicu j  j.  Selective    Poster    Advertising, 

P Inc.,  New  York  Vice-Pres.   in  charge  of  Syn- 

dicate Division 

L.  H.  McCamic   Oil  City  (Pa.)   Derrick,  Business  Manager  ST'^pT.'^  ^^"l, ""."'"Branch  Manager 

Lewis  B.  Rock   Rochester  (N.  Y".)  Journal,  Business  Manager  7 

Ben  Wood  Scripps-Howard    Newspapers,   Chicago,   III.,   Nat.   Adv.  ,,,-,„  ...       ,    .  ,     ,, 

Den   woou   Staff      Cleveland   (0.)    Press  National  Adv.  Manager 

Don   Patterson    Lord   &  Thomas  &  Logan,  Inc.,  Chicago,  IIL  Account 

uon   raucisu..  Fvpciive  Scripps-Howard    Newspapers, 

•^     "  Chicago,   111 Nat.  Advertising  Staff 

Walter   Bennett  ...  .New  York  Evening  Journal,  Staff  John  B    Woodward,  Inc.,  De- 

troit,  Mich staff 

I    B    Shaw  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  Chicago,  HI.,  Manager  Same  Company,  New  York      District  Manager 

Rov  L    Rubel John  B   Woodward,  Inc..  New  York,  District  Manager     Same  Company,  Chicago,  IIl.District  Manager 

Charles  E.  La  Chaussee :  Free  Lance  Publishers'  Representative,  New  York   .  . .  .  Simmo^ns-Boardman  Pub.  Co.-^.^^^,^^.^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^ 

C-)  Glenn  H.  Morris  .  .  .Golf  Illustrated,  New  York,  Vice-Pres Coi^Jry^  Club  Magazine,  Los^^_^._^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

Herbert  E.  Morgan  .  . .  .Atwater  Kent  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nat.  Display         ^    ^    .      .          „..,,, 
Director     W.    P.   York,   Inc.,    Philadel- 
phia, Pa Manager 

Edward  Klauber Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  New  York,  Vice-Pres., 

Asst.  to  President  Same  Company  First   Vice-President 


Lewis  B    Rock  .  .Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  Business  Manager  Washington   (D.  C.)   Times  & 

Lewis  D.  ivuc^   Herald   Business  Manager 


interest  in  the  Country  Club  Magazi 
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THE   NEWS  DIGEST    (Continued) 

CHANGES   IN   PERSONNEL— [Me^/m,   Continued] 

Name                                   Former  Cumpany  ami  Position                                                Now  Associated  With  Position 
Lawrence  W.  Lowman  .  .  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  New  York,  Asst.  Sec- 
retary      Same  Company   Vice-Pres.      and      Operations 

Manager 

Harold  S.  Loewenberg   .  The  American  Hebrew,  New  York,  Staff  Opinion,  New  York   Advertising  Staff 

J.  M.  Langhorne   Birmingham    (AlaJ    News   &   Age-Herald,   Advertising 

Solicitor     Huntsville    (Ala.)    Times         Advertising  Manager 

William  Ettinger   New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Staff   The  American  Hebrew,  New 

York Staff 

Russell  E.  Allen   Columbus   (0.)    Citizen,  Adv.  Staff   Scripps-Howard    Newspapers, 

Dallas,  Tex District  Manager  of  National 

A.  G.  Norment  Scripps-Howard    Newspapers,   Dallas,    Tex.,   Nat.   Adv. 

Manager    Ft.  Worth   (Tex.)   Press   ...   Advertising  Manager 

Earl  M.  Wilson   Manutacturing  Business,  New  York,  President  The  National  Geographic 

Magazine,  Washington,  D.  C.  Staff 

L.    Kobe  Walter    The  Blackman  Co.,  New  York,  Account  Executive The  National  Geographic 

,1^  T,   T-  r,   ,T  r>    T,    ,.    ,.  ,,,.,„        ,  Magazine,  New  York    Advertising  Staff 

()«.!■.«.  Huntsman     K.  1.  K.  Huntsman,  New  \ork,  President Inter-Racial    Press    of    Amer- 

„  ,    ^.^         „  ica,  New  York    President 

Roger  J.  O  Donnell  R.  F.  R.  Huntsman,  New  York,  Associate  Inter-Racial    Press   of    Amer- 

-,    ,        I,    £,  .  ,  T         T>     •  .    r,  r    .  ^'^^'  '^^^   York    Director  and  Secretary 

Nathan  H.  Seidman  Inter-Racial   Press  of  America,  New  \ork.  President    .  Same  Company   Chairman   of    the   Board    and 

Arnold  K.  Isreeli  General  Motors  Corp.,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  Adver- 
tising xManager    Inter-Racial    Press   of    Amer- 

i-  I     c,  .  r^   ,--   ty;-     •     u        T        rv        •     „•  L      .  r-  ica.  New  York   Vice-Pres.  and  Director 

tugene  L.  Slater   C.  C.  Winnmgham,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Account  Execu- 

'i^e     Columbia    Broadcasting    Sys- 

,1.   „  r-    c,    ,  »,     ■        Ti-  ,,         •  ,   ,.     .        „  tem,  Charlotte,  N.   C Commercial  Representative 

(  )  George  K.  Shuler .  . .  Motion  Picture  Magazine,  and  Motion  Picture  Classic, 

,      ,    „  New  York,  Publisher  Plain  Talk,  Washington,  D.  C.Business  Manager 

L.  J.   Kaemon    Anniston    (Ala.)    Star,  Advertising  Manager    Same  Company  Business  Manager 

W.  T.  Buck  Daytona  Beach   (Fla.)   Sun-Record,  Staff   Jackson   (Miss.)   Clarion-Led- 

.  ger    Circulation  Manager 

(^)  Mr.  Huntsman  has  acquired  a  stock   interest  in  the  corporation. 

(')  Mr.  Shi'.ler  has  purchased  a  stock  interest  in  Plain  Talk. 

CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

A'ame  and  Address  Product  Former  Agency  Now  Advertising  Through 

Continental  Steel  Corp.,  Kokomo,  Ind. Fence     and     Sheet 

Metal  Products Thornton  Stokes  Adv.  Agency,  Ko- 
komo, Ind Western    Adv.    Agency,    Kokomo, 

OPabst  Corp.,  Milwaukee,  Wis Malt    Extract,    Syrup 

and  Brew   '.  .  .   J.  R.  Hamilton  Adv.  Agency,  Chi- 
cago,   111 Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 

The  Cliquot  Club  Co.,  Millis,  Mass Foreign  Adv.  for  Gin- 

„,.„       ^,      ^       ,,  .       ^,    ^.  ger  Ale.  _ G.  Allen  Reeder,  Inc.,  New  York 

Willoughby  Co.,  Utica,  N.  l Custom      Automobile 

Bodies None   Moser,  Cotins  &  Brown,  Inc.,  Utica, 

N.  Y. 

Pioneer  Instrument  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y Aviation  and  Marine 

Navigation  1  n  s  t  r  u  - 

ments    Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

C.  A.  Mosso  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Dl Oil  of  Salt  Porter-Eastman  Co.,  Chicago,  111.   .  Gale  &  Pietsch    Inc     Chica-'o    111 

Cape  Cod  Shirt  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass Shirts,  Shorts  and  Pa- 
jamas     Ingalls-Advertising,  Boston,  Mass.  Charles   Austin    Bates,   Inc.,   New 

Velogen,  Inc.,  New  York Skin  Lotion  None   Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York 

Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Assn.,  New  York  Dairy  Food  Products  Picard-Sohn,  Inc.,  New  York Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  New  York 

Maharam  Textile  Corp.,  New  York Display  and  Theatri- 
cal Fabrics None  The  Wesley  Associates,  New  York 

(-)  J.  M.  Horton  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.   Ice  Cream   A.  R.  Elliott,  New  York Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York 

Blue   Kitchen,   New   York Restaurant  Chain        Direct    Gardner  Adv.  Co.,  New  York 

(-) Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  New  York.  .   Rail    Transportation  The  Lay  Co.,  New  York  Gardner  Adv.  Co.,  New  York 

Kaumagraph  Co.,  New  York Dry     Transfers     and 

Packing     and     Em- 
bossed Seals   E.  T.  Howard  Co..  Inc.,  New  York  Fox    &    Mackenzie,    Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Creamed  Foods,  Inc.,  New  York Creamed  Food  Prod- 
ucts    Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York  Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  New  York 

National  Theatre  Supply  Co.,  New  York Theatre  Supplies         Direct    Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  New  York 

Rockne  Motors  Corp.,  Subsidiary  of  Studebaker 

Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich Automobiles    None   Roche  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Diplomat  Products  Co.,  New  York Canned      Chicken 

Products    Grant  &  Wadsworth  &  Casmir,  Inc., 

New  York   Paris  &  Peart,  New  York 

(')  Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  are  already   handling  the  advertising  tor  Pabst-ett  and  Pabst  Cheese  Products. 
(=J  Effective  January  1,  1932. 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS— [Confinuerf] 

Name  and  Address  Product  Former  Agency  Now  Advertising  Through 

Warner  Engineering  Corp.,  Pomona,  Cal Welding  Torch   None    National      Sales      Alliance,       Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
Billings-Chapin  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 Paints  and  Varnish     Direct    The  Powers-House  Co.,  Cleveland, 

Rochester  Clothing  Co.,  New  York Men's  Clothing  Direct    Bobart  Advertising.  New  York 

The  Allen-A  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis Hosiery    and    Under- 
wear     Healh-Seehof.  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.     Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell     Regulator    Co.,     Minne- 
apolis, Minn Canadian  Advertising 

for    Automatic    Heat 

Controls    None     Ronalds    Adv.    Agency,    Ltd.,    To- 
ronto, Canada 

Motor  Improvements.  Inc..  Newark,  N.  J.         .  .   Filters  and  Oilers       Hadden  &  Co..  New  York   Bermingham,  Castleman  &  Pierce, 

Inc.,  New  York 

Standard  Gas  Equipment  Corp.,  New  York         ,    Gas  Ranges  Kenvon    &    Eckhardt,    Inc.,    New 

York  Cramer-Krasselt    Co.,    Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Cyclone  Fence  Co.,  Waukegan.  111.  Fencing    and    Woven 

Wire  Products   Dyer  &  Enzinger,  Inc.,  Milwaukee. 

Wis Critchfield  &  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

Massey-Harris  Co.,  Racine,  Vi  is.    Farming   Equipment  Dunham  -  Younggreen  -  Lesan    Co.. 

Milwaukee    Wis  Cramer-Krasselt    Co.,    Milwaukee, 

Wis. 

Scripps  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich Marine  Engines   .  ..   L.   Charles   Lussier,  Inc.,   Detroit, 

Mich Holden,  McKinney  &  Clark,  Inc., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
The  Conard-Pyle  Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa Roses The  Paschal  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.Charles    Blum    Adv.    Corp.,    Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
S.  M.  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. Pharmaceutical     Pro- 
prietaries     Tom    Jones    Parry,    Inc.,    Seattle, 

Wash J.  Wm.  Sheets,  Seattle,  Wash. 

C.  B.  Dolge  Co.,  Westport.  Conn Chemical   Products     Direct    The  Griswold  Co.,  New  York 

Joan  Bedford,  Inc.,  New  York   Cosmetics  None   Reimers    &    Whitehill.    Inc.,    New 

York 

Metal  Textile  Corp.,  Orange,  N.  J Chore    Girl    Kitchen 

Utensils    Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York     The    Alfred    S.    Hearn    Co.,    Inc., 

New  York 

(")  Tastyeast,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass Taslyeast    Dowd  &  Ostreicher,  Boston,  Mass.  Federal   Adv.   Agency,  New   York 

Surface  Combustion  Co.,  Toledo,  O.  Gas     Equipment     for 

Industrial   and   Home 

Use    W.  J.  Grover  Co.,  Toledo,  O Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Oshorn, 

Inc.,  New  York 

Weldona  Corp.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.   Pharmaceuticals  R.  Riedinger  Advertising,  Atlantic 

Cily,  N.  J Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  New  York 

D.  Hill  Nursery  Co.,  Dundee.  Ill Evergreen  SpecialistsPorter-Eastman  Co.,  Chicago,  111.     Behle  &  Harvey  Agency,  Chicago, 

Heppenstall  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  HardtemRazorBladesNone  Ketchum-MacLeod  &  Grove,  Pitts- 

burgh. Pa. 

Deia,  Inc.,  New  York   Dresses   Lyddon.  Hanford  &  Kimball,  Inc., 

New  York    Cramer    Tobias     Co.,    Inc.,     New 

York 

The  Monowalt  Electric  Corp..  New  York   Electrical   EquipmentHadden  &  Co.,  New  York  Bermingham,  Castleman  &  Pierce, 

Inc.,  New  York 

A.  J.  Miranda,  Jr.,  New  York Mayhach    -    Zeppelin 

Motor   Cars    Hadden  &  Co..  New  York Bermingham,  Castleman  &  Pierce, 

Inc.,  New  York 

The  Spraco  Co.,  Boston.  Mass.   Spray     Nozzles     and 

Guns,  Cooling  Ponds  Walter   B.   Snow   &   Staff,  Boston. 

Mass    K.    R.     Sutherland,    Co.,    Boston, 

Mass. 
Austin  Western  Road  Machinery  Co..  Chicago.  IIl.Road  Machinery     .  .    Henri,    Hurst    &    McDonald,    Inc„ 

Chicago,  111. Advertising  Producers  Associated, 

Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 
Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis Industrial  Tractor  Di- 
vision       Dyer-Enzinger,     Inc.,     Milwaukee, 

Wis Freeze- Vogel-Crawford,    Inc.,    Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

(3)  Formerly  tlie  Green  Brothers  Company. 

CORRECTION: 


MISCELLANEOUS 

"W.  p.  York,  Inc.,  Advertising  Agency,  Aurora, 

l\\ Has  opened  offices  in  New  York,  located  at  10  East  43rd  Street.     Carl  M.  Burman  is  in 

charge. 
Interstate     Adv.      Agency,     Inc.,     Advertising  ,         t       „■  ,  . 

Ao-ency    New  York  Has  changed  its  name  to  the  Twin-State  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.    Its  offices  are  located 

at  34  West  Houston  Street. 
United  Advertisers  Agency,  Advertising  Agency,  .  ,       rr         i 

Buffalo    N.  Y Has   incorporated   under   the   name   Summers-Gardner,   Inc.,   with   offices   located   in    the 

Curtiss  Building.  Delaware  at  Tupper  Streets. 
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THE   NEWS   DIGEST  (Continued) 

MISCELLANEOUS— [Confmuerf] 

J.   Stirling   Getchell,   Inc.,   Advertising   Agency, 

New  York    Has  opened  an  office  in  Detroit  at  7310  Woodward  Avenue.    Lloyd  M.  Clark  will  be  in 

charge. 
Ford,  Elson  &  Co.,  Printing  Firm,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal Has  changed  its  name  to  Ford,  Ellis  &  Co.    Mr.  Elson  has  sold  his  interest  to  Henry  M. 

Ellis,  vice-president  and  sales  manager  of  the  company. 
Littlehale  -  Rossiter  -  Burnham,  Inc.,  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York   Has  changed  its  name  to  the  Littlehale  Co.,  Inc. 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES 

Los  Angeles   (Cal.)   Evening  Express Has   been   transferred   by   Paul   Block   to   William   Randolph    Hearst    and   his   associate, 

Frank  F.  Barham.  It  is  to  be  combined  with  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  under 
the  name  of  the  Herald  and  Express.    Mr.  Block  will  be  director  of  the  combined  papers. 

Dance  Magazine,  New  York Discontinued  publication  with  its  December  issue. 

Electric  Railway  Journal,  New  York    Will  change  its  name  January  1,  1932,  to  Transit  Journal.     This  change  is  planned  to 

give  recognition  to  the  broad  scope  of  the  industry  it  serves. 

National  Glider  and  Airplane  News,  New  York         Will  change  its  name  to  Practical  Aircraft,  effective  with  the  February  issue. 

Engineering  &  Mining  Journal,  New  York   Will  combine  with  Engineering  &  Mining  World.    The  Engineering  &  Mining  Journal  is 

a  fortnightly,  circulated  only  in  this  country.  The  Engineering  &  Mining  World  is  a 
monthly,  circulating  outside  the  United  States  only.  The  combined  publication  will  be 
known  as  Engineering  &  Mining  Journal.  It  will  be  a  monthly,  and  will  circulate  both 
here  and  abroad.    This  change  is  effective  January  2nd. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Wame  Published  by  Address  First  Issue  Issuance  Page  Size 

Opinion — A  Journal  of  Jewish 

Life  and  Letters    Jewish     Opinion     Publishing 

Corp 114  East  32nd  St.,  New  YorkDec.  7,  1931  .  .  Weekly    ...   7  x  10  3/15  inches 

NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES 

Agency  Business  Address  Personnel 

James  E.  Mills    Advertising  Agency  Judge  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah     James  E.  Mills 

Stanton   L.    Oppenheimer   &   Associ- 
ates      Advertising  Agency  Lincoln  Liberty  Bldg.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa Stanton  L.  Oppenheimer.  George  E. 

Harriman,   Miss   Patricia  Farren 

Beschel  &  Kihm    Financial  Advertising   Ill  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Vincent  J.  Beschel,  Frank  J.  Kihm 

Motion  Picture  Exploitation  Co.  ...  Sales    Promotion    for     Motion 

Pictures  and  Theaters   1560  Broadway,  New  York  Arthur  B.  Chase,  Pres. 

(')  Wheelock    Co Advertising  and  Merchandising 

Service    Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa Louis    W.    Wheelock,    Miss    M.    A. 

Creamer 

Bert  Thayer  Photo-Laboratories   .     Photography    45  West  45th  St.,  New  York   Bert  Thayer,  Geoffrey  Gilbert,  H.  C. 

J.   Decks 

Selective  Poster  Advertising,  Inc.,   Poster  Advertising    420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  .  .  .   Clyde  S.  Thompson,  Pres. 

Donne  Fashion  Bureau   Style  Advertising  and  Merchan- 
dising     75  E.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  111 Miss  Ethel  M.  Hurley 

Production  Service  Co Art   and   Advertising  Agency   .Los   Angeles,   Cal William    L.    Banning,   Jr.,    Kenneth 

McNeill,  Clyde  Egan 

John  B.  Browne,  Jr Advertising    Agency    Los   Angeles,    Cal John   B.  Browne,  Jr. 

Parson  &  Dempers Publishers  Representatives    .  . .  1834  Daily  News  Bldg.,  Chicago,  IIJ.B.  J.  Parsons,  P.  H.  Dempers 

AA-1  Ad  and  Letter  Service  Co.  .  .  Advertising    and    Direct    Mail 

Service    311  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Lloyd  H.  Mac  Morran 

Chas.  Eckart    Publishers  Representative   .  .  .  .381  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  .   Chas.  Eckart 

Duncan  A.  Scott  Publishers  Representative     .  .  .1206  Santee  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.      Duncan  A.  Scott 

L.  D.  Wertheimer  Co.,  Advertising, 

Inc Advertising   Agency    250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  L.     D.    Wertheimer,    Pres.,    Entire 

staff  of  the  John  Curtiss  Co. 

Roe  &   Morton    Advertising   Agency    Bendix  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  .  . .  Charles  A.  Morton,  Al  Roe 

(M  Mr.   Wheelock   will   continue  as   vice-president   and    advertising  manager  ot  Stephen  F.   Whitman  &  Son,  Inc. 

CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS 

Name  Business  From  To 

Lee  &  Phillips,  Inc Typographers    228  East  45th  St.,  New  York 235  East  45th  St.,  New  York 

The  Griswold   Co Advertising  and  Merchandising 

Counsel    230  Park  Ave.,  New  York   17  East  49th  St.,  New  York 

Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp.    Direct   Mail    Adv.   and   Classi- 
fied Directory   79  Madison  Ave.,  New  York   305  East  45th  St.,  New  York 

American  Travel  Agents  Magazine  Publication    271  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 245  Broadway,  New  York 

Atlee  F.  Hunt  Co Advertising  Agency  464  Nineteenth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  .  339  Fifteenth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Photo-Engravers  Assn.  of  Northern 

California    Association  of  Photo-EngraversUnderwood    Bldg.,    San    Francisco, 

Cal 564  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Architectural  Forum Publication    521  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 
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Close-Ups 

[Continued  from  page  21] 

art  itself  as  a  means  to  an  end,  like 
Tom  Hall  and  Rent-  Clark. 

The  art  department  grew  as  we 
found  a  wide  market  for  our  design- 
ing outside  the  needs  of  our  regular 
clients.  The  first  year  we  had  seventy- 
one  atxounts,  making  magazine  and 
newspaper  advertisements,  house  or- 
gans, folders,  trade  paper  ads,  book- 
lets, street  car  cards  and  every  con- 
ceivable sort  of  direct  mail  and  follow- 
up  material.  This  was  all  new  ground. 
No  advertising  agency  had  ever  under- 
taken such  work  before. 

Among  the  artists  who  either  worked 
in  our  studio  or  got  their  first  start 
in  commercial  work  from  our  commis- 
sions were  Guy  Clarke,  Walter  White- 
head, Myron  Perley,  Jack  Sheridan, 
Tom  Hall,  Adolph  Treidler,  Charles 
Falls,  C.  D.  Williams,  Sewell  Collins, 
Rudolph  Ruzicka,  Edward  A.  Wilson, 
John  LaGatta,  Rosa  Brothers,  Franklin 
Booth,  Merritt  Cutler,  Ed  Georgi, 
Guernsey  Moore,  Louis  Fancher, 
Walter  Teague. 


THE  ])artnership,  while  unusual,  was 
ideal.  I  was  deaf,  an  almost  insur- 
mountable handicap  for  advertising 
work  it  might  seem,  though  strangely 
enough  it  has  not  proven  so  in  some 
instances.  I  have  known  at  least  a 
dozen  advertising  agents  who  were 
hard  of  hearing.  The  explanation  is 
simple.  Advertising  work  was  differ- 
ent when  I  began  from  what  it  has  be- 
come. It  was  more  primitive.  It 
could  to  some  extent  be  evolved  from 
the  inner  consciousness.  Today  it  is 
complex,  highly  competitive,  and  par- 
ticularly is  it  the  product  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  contacts  with  human 
beings.  Above  all  things  must  the 
latter-day  advertising  man  know  with 
the  kind  of  knowledge  that  comes  only 
from  unlimited  intercourse.  I  was 
lucky  in  starting  when  I  did.  Now 
the  advertising  man's  most  important 
organ  is  his  ears;  then  it  was  his  imag- 
ination. I  am  not  and  never  have 
been  so  complete  an  advertising  man 
as  I  would  have  been  could  I  hear. 

While  the  agency  was  small  Holden 
made  the  contacts  and  I  did  everything 
inside  the  office,  adding  assistants  as 
the  business  grew.  When  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  confer  with  a  client 
Holden  was  there  to  supplement  my 
dull  ears,  and  this  simple  arrange- 
ment sufficed  for  the  first  few  vears. 


Located  Miflwuy  Between  Grand  Central 
and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Terminals 

Typical   suites    consist   of  two   and  three   spacious 
rooms,  foyer,  serving   pantry,  with   electric  refrig- 
eration,   ample    closets    and    bath    adjoining    each 
chamber. 

Within  easy  walking  distance  of  all  shops,  leading 

clubs,  theatres  and  stiU  in  the  heart  of  the  exclusive 

Murray  Hill  Section. 

Suites  Available  on  Monthly  or  Yearly  Basis 
Furnished  or  Unfurnished 

M.   B.   MOORE,   Resident   Manager 


/I /I  PARK  AVENUE    ""^ 

V^V?     CORNER  38'"  STREET 


Advertising 

AND   ITS 

Meelianieal 
Production 


estinK  and   invaluable  refer- 
e  of  advertising"— Printer's 

$5.00 


from   CROWELL'S 


,  GOLDS' EMBOSSED^ 

I  kinds — for  adven 
les,  address  labe 
etc.  Striking,  attis 


frees 


ST.  LOUIS  STICKER  CO. 

1625  Washin 


AS  LINCOLN  WAS  A  LEADER  OF  MEN 
THE  LINCOLN   PREDOMINATES  IN  THE 
HOTEL  FIELDI 

Where  rates  are  surprisingly  moderate  and  in  tune  with 
the    times.      1400    Rooms,   each   with    bath    and    shower. 


NEW  YORK'S  NEW 

HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


Eighth  Ave..  44th.  45th  Sts. 

ROY  MOULTON,  Manager 
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•    Advertising  Displays     • 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Parafflne  Signs 

Lithographed    Outdoor    and    Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN   IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
M»sillon,   Ohio  Good  Salesmen   Wanted 


ADVERTISING    DISPLAYS    IN 

COLOR 
SILK -SCREEN  PROCESS 
Doulberry     Studios 

320  Bait   45th   St.  New  York   City 


DISPLAY     CARDS 

ilOO    AND    UP  * 

SHE  SCREEN  PROCESS       | 
Colorful  —  Economical       i 

NEW  PROCESS  ADVERTISING.  Inc. 

549  W.  54th  St.,  N.Y.C.  COIumbus  5-2155 


•    Business  Papers     • 


Natural  and    Manufactured   Gas  Weekly 
/^    A   C  Retchei    orer    91%     of    the    IHir- 

AGE 


NEW  YORK 


T/ie  AMERICAN 
PRINTER 


B«td  raoDthlr  by  proi 
prlDtcr-exeoutlves  ot  the  Ivvm' 
and  mora  procreistTo  plantf. 
B«ftch«i  th«  bU7«r>  of  new  pltnt 
•qulpment,  prlntli 
offle«  lappllM  and  i 


9  E.  38tli  St.,  New  York 


^       GAS    APPLIANCE       ^ 
MERCHANDISING 


specialty  at( 

merchantfl,    who    are    alert 
leas.     For  details,   writ*  t« 

NEW  YORK 


Letter  Service 


■      Your 

SALES      LETTERS 

IABafnrt    the    Waste    Basketl 
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Curtis  Brady 


We  did  not  originally  undertake  to 
place  business.  There  was  a  rule  en- 
forced by  some  magazines,  and  these 
the  most  impor- 
tant, that  an 
agent  must  have 
at  least  three 
bonafide  ac- 
counts before 
being  recog- 
nized. There 
was  no  agents 
association,  and 
no  uniform 
practice.  All 
newspapers  and 
most  magazines 
gave  the  com- 
mission to  anyone  who  had  business 
to  place.  Munseys  and  McClure's 
were  the  principal  mediums  outside  the 
women's  magazines,  but  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  was  coming  up.  It  was 
Curtis  Brady  of  McClure's  who  helped 
us  qualify.  When  we  learned  by  experi- 
ence that  merely  preparing  the  adver- 
tising material  would  not  lead  to  the 
big  things,  and  we  were  being  urged 
by  our  few  small  clients  to  place  their 
advertising  as  well  as  prepare  it,  he 
allowed  us  to  place  our  accounts  in 
McClure's  as  soon  as  we  secured 
them,  without  commission,  but  with  the 
understanding  that  when  we  had  the 
required  three  all  commissions  would 
be  paid  back  to  us.  The  result  was 
that  we  soon  had  more  business  in 
McClure's  than  in  any  other  publica- 
tion, and  finally  obtained  full  recogni- 
tion as  advertising  agents. 

The  rivalry 
between  Mc- 
Clare's  and 
Munsey's,  the 
two  big  ten- 
centers,  was 
keen.  Noting 
the  increase  of 
our  business  in 
McClure's 
Frank  Munsey 
sent  for  Ralph 
Holden  and 
told  him  that 
unless  we  gave 

Munsey's  as  much  as  we  gave  Mc- 
Clure's he  would  withdraw  our  recog- 
nition.    Holden  replied: 

"Mr.  Munsey,  you  may  run  your 
business  as  you  see  fit,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  manage  our  business  in  our 
own  way." 

The  recognition  by  Munsey's  was 
never  withdrawn. 

(To   be  continued) 


Frank  Munsey 


December  23.  1931 
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Letters 
to  the  Editors 

[Continued  from  page  49] 

Bunk  or  Reason — Which 
Pays  Best? 

Your  leading  editorial  of  November  25 
tripped  my  safety  valve  on  a  boiler  full  of 
high-pressure  steam,  and  for  once  in  a  long 
and  heretofore  unblemished  record  I  am 
going  to  "pop  off"'  to  an  editor. 

Why  will  advertising  men  write  such  enor- 
mous volumes  of  bunk?  How  do  they  get 
away  with  it? 

The  flapdoodle  that  floods  the  pages  of 
advertising  is  backed  by  a  deeprooted  con- 
viction of  advertising  men.  That  conviction 
is  variously  described  by  different  exponents 
of  the  art  of  ballyhoo: 

"You  can't  get  people  to  think." 

"You  can't  make  people  read  thoughtful, 
intelligent  copy." 

"Mental  laziness  is  the  commonest  of  all 
human  traits." 

"The  public  doesn't  want  reason.  It  wants 
flapdoodle." 

Don't  I  know  that  conviction!  And  don't 
I  know  also  the  modicum  of  truth  in  all  those 
shibboleths  of  advertising  men!  "Repetition 
is  reputation,"  they  say;  and  so  they  repeat 
one  simple  thought  over  and  over  again ;  and 
the  money  they  spend  driving  that  simple, 
unsupported  thought  into  the  mind  of  the 
public  would  pay  for  advertising  that  would 
convince  through  its  appeal  to  reason,  build 
a   lasting   impression,  and  have  money  left 

I  am  profoundly  convinced — and  I  have 
reason  to  be — that  if  you  express  good  old 
horse  sense  and  unassailable  scientific  facts 
in  a  sufficiently  beguiling  style,  people  will 
fairly  lap  it  up. 

The  advocates  of  flapdoodle  in  advertising 
will  tell  you  they  exercise  discrimination  in 
the  use  of  their  nefarious  style.  In  at  least 
one  industry  of  which  I  can  speak  with 
authority  such  discrimination  is  conspicuous. 
This  is  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  auto- 
matic, underfeed  stokers.  The  machines 
range  from  small  domestic  units  up  to  the 
large  industrial  installations.  The  large  sizes 
are  bought  altogether  by  engineers  who  know 
what  they  want  and  why;  and  the  advertising 
is  accordingly  simple,  direct  and  good.  The 
smaller  units  are  bought  generally  by  men 
who  know  little  or  nothing  about  stokers  or 
stoking,  and  the  advertising  is  designed  ac- 
cordingly. You  need  never  have  seen  such 
an  advertisement  to  guess  the  style — mainly 
gorgeous  pictures  on  expensive  paper  with 
captions  and  brief,  snappy  remarks  that 
range  from  insincere  and  misleading  through 
irrelevant  and  inane  to  fairly  sane  and  sen- 
sible. 

Is  it  effective?  Is  it  worth  the  enormous 
outlay?  I  greatly  doubt  it.  I  would  have 
a  hard  time  proving  my  contention,  but  I 
nevertheless  have  a  tenacious  conviction  that 
a  booklet  (or  a  magazine  advertisement)  ex- 
plaining in  clear,  human,  non-technical  fash- 
ion the  really  great  advantages  of  a  stoker 
for  domestic  heat  wherever  cost  of  fuel  is  a 
factor  would  sell  more  stokers — far  more — 
than  all  the  galleries  of  pictures  and  the  in- 
sincere, irrelevant   or   even   honest   but   frag- 
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Everybody's  Business 

[Continued  from  page  3] 


John  Stuart  Mill.  In  order  that  public 
funds  may  be  spent  more  efficiently 
and  much  waste  eliminated,  state  uni- 
versities will  establish  departments  for 
study  and  research  in  the  science  of 
practical  government. 

Agriculture,  our  basic  industry,  will 
be  brought  to  understand  that  self-help 
is  much  more  effective  than  political 
pampering  and  palaver.  Ways  and 
means  will  be  found  to  make  the  soil 
produce  far  more  than  food  alone. 
Farmers  will  grow  a  large  part  of  the 
materials  that  go  into  automobiles  and 
other  common  necessities.  The  rubber 
for  tires  will  be  produced  from  annual 
crops  and  steering  wheels  will  be  made 
from  compressed  straw  and  sawdust. 
The  fibers  entering  into  upholstery  will 
come  largely  from  the  farm,  and  the 
hulls  of  buckwheat  will  serve  as  fuel 
for  many  boilers.  The  ashes  of  these 
hulls  will  find  employment  in  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizer. 

Cooperative  action  on  the  part  of  the 
producers  of  food  will  largely  control 
the  diet  habits  of  the  American  people. 
The  importance  of  a  nation's  diet 
habits  to  the  farmer  is  tremendous. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  re- 
quires two  acres  of  crops,  besides  much 
pasture,  to  feed  the  average  American, 
but  only  one  acre  to  feed  the  average 
German,  one-half  to  feed  a  Chinaman, 
and  one-fourth  to  feed  a  Japanese. 
The  organized  campaigns,  educational 
and  otherwise,  to  popularize  fruits, 
vegetables  and  milk  have  caused  a  seri- 
ous decline  in  the  consumption  of  meat. 

Our  big  food  corporations  are  now 
playing  an  important  part  in  shaping 
the  public's  diet.  One  concern  is  effec- 
tively driving  home  the  thought  that 
bread  and  milk  are  the  cheapest  and 
most  nutritive  foods.  The  bakers  are 
encouraging  the  eating  of  a  variety  of 
breads,  one  day  white  bread,  the  next 
day  brown  bread,  and  so  on.  If  every 
person  in  the  United  States  would  eat 
only  one  extra  slice  of  bread  a  day,  the 
result  would  be  the  additional  con- 
sumption of  160,000,000  more  bushels 
of  wheat  each  year — an  outcome  of 
much  benefit  to  the  farmer,  nothwith- 
standing  that  the  wheat  crop  repre- 
sents less  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  all  farm  products. 

An  inevitable  result  of  falling  prices 


is  political  unrest  and  upsets  in  general 
elections.  Another  certain  result  is  a 
flood  of  remedies  which  include  all 
sorts  of  proposals  and  plans.  A  further 
outcome  of  drastic  trade  readjustments 
is  a  lower  standard  of  commercial 
ethics.  People  reduced  to  poverty  and 
the  managements  of  corporations  fac- 
ing ruin  are  always  less  inclined  to 
follow  accepted  business  principles  of 
a  high  order. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  our  bankers,  to 
leave  everything  to  the  natural  outcome 
of  a  policy  based  solely  on  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  This  is  an  unsatis- 
factory condition  and  let  us  hope  it  is 
a  temporary  one,  for  it  so  often  hap- 
pens that  it  is  the  strongest  who  sur- 
vive rather  than  the  fittest. 

There  is  small  likelihood  of  our  re- 
deeming our  bonds  in  paper  currency 
instead  of  gold,  as  was  done  in  the 
years  following  the  revolution  when 
we  had  repudiation  of  all  debts  except 
those  owed  to  foreigners.  It  is  also 
improbable  that  the  American  farmer 
will  fare  as  badly  from  the  present  fall 
in  prices  as  he  did  in  the  period  from 
1873  to  1896.  Then  his  individual  pro- 
duction practically  stood  still  while 
that  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  fac- 
tory worker  increased  rapidly.  With 
agriculture  being  rapidly  mechanized 
and  electrified,  the  increase  in  the  in- 
dividual output  of  the  farmer  will  be 
as  rapid  in  the  future  as  that  of  the 
average  worker  in  other  major  fields 
of  enterprise- 
Just  ahead  of  us  are  definite  forms 
of  business  control  operating  under 
the  authority  of  a  super-council.  Con- 
siderable progress  will  be  made  in 
regulating  national  developments  and 
allotting  production  quotas  to  the  vari- 
ous industries.  Such  action  will  de- 
pend upon  the  value  people  attach  to 
their  personal  liberties  and  the  te- 
nacity with  which  they  hold  to  them 
even  to  the  extent  of  disobeying  pro- 
hibitive laws.  Present  chaotic  condi- 
tions have  indicated  clearly  the  wisdom 
of  following  some  carefully  prepared 
plan  that  will  tend  to  bring  goods  on 
the  market  in  the  right  proportions  to 
exchange  commodity  for  commodity 
without  leaving  a  surplus  of  unused 
capital  and  labor.   Any  such  program 


must  be  supported  by  legal  compul- 
sion and  direction. 

/^UT  of  this  depression  will  come  an 
^-^  international  mind,  a  better  under- 
standing of  practical  economics,  at 
least  temporary  freedom  from  the  evils 
of  reckless  speculation,  greater  safety 
for  public  savings  and  a  multitude  of 
new  technical  developments  that  will 
create  dozens  of  promising  industries. 
The  old  law  of  Supply  and  Demand 
will  be  largely  supplanted  by  the  new 
law  of  Demand  and  Supply. 


Bunk  or  Reason? 

[Continued  from  page  63] 
mentary  catchwords.     But  try  to  convince  a 
stoker  manufacturer! 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  a  good 
WHY  and  HOW  advertisement  out  of  my 
own  personal  experience.  Five  years  ago  an 
acquaintance  recommended  a  preparation  for 
sinus  trouble,  and  quoted  a  well-known  Bal- 
timore doctor.  I  was  not  greatly  impressed, 
but  he  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  booklet  that 
went  with  the  bottle,  and  the  booklet  did 
the  trick.  The  man  who  wrote  it  knew 
something  of  medicine;  but  he  knew  a  great 
deal  more  about  human  nature  and  the  art 
of  making  a  highly  technical  subject  enter- 
taining. I  bought  a  bottle  and  went  at  it  with 
the  greatest  fahh,  and  I  gave  it  a  thorough 
trial.  It  proved  worse  than  useless;  it  was 
definitely  harmful ;  and  the  irritation  it 
caused  stayed  with  me  for  weeks.  Yet  so 
well  had  that  booklet  done  its  work  that  to 
this  day  I  occasionally  hark  back  to  it,  long 
for  something  to  fulfill  its  promise,  and  can 
not  yet  understand  why  that  preparation  did 
not  do  what  the  booklet  implied.  And  yet 
it  was  written  in  the  most  temperate,  ju- 
dicial style,  and  its  appeal  was  based  on  a 
clear  and  interesting  exposition  of  where  the 
sinuses  are  located,  what  they  are  for,  how 
they  cause  trouble,  and  how  to  treat  them. 

The  product  was  false  and  unworthy.  But 
connect  that  sort  of  advertising  with  worthy 
products — or  with  those  that  are  susceptible 
to  such  treatment — and  you  will  lay  a  last- 
ing foundation  of  faith  and  goodwill. 

It  is  true  that  1  have  in  mind  largely 
booklets,  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  ad- 
vertised products  can  use  them  to  advantage. 
But  the  same  idea  can  be  carried  out  also — 
and  is  so  developed — in  the  narrative  ad- 
vertisement, and  to  a  less  degree  in  any  full- 
page  spread. 

An  average  man  or  woman  deeply  con- 
vinced by  an  irresistible  appeal  to  reason — 
by  arguments  that  explain  WHY  and  HOW— 
presents  a  formidable  resistance  to  the 
catchy,  meaningless,  inane  advertisements 
that  flood  the  papers  today.  Why  don't  ad- 
vertising agencies  produce  more  of  that  sort 
of  copy?  For  one  thing,  its  production  must 
be  a  fine  art.  Only  the  best  of  it  will  ever 
command  attention  or  achieve  its  purpose. 
Technically  trained  men  who  can  produce 
such  superlative  copy  must  be  rare.  Never- 
theless, set  up  a  demand  for  it,  and  I  believe 
it  will  appear  as  if  by  magic. 

Richard  Woods  Edmonds, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


ograph  by  John  P.  Mudd  for  the  Midvale  Co. 
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Benjamin  Tranklin  on  . . . 

BACON  and  EGGS 


"VT^OU  can't  make  any  money  playing 
solitaire"  .  .  .  "When  it  hears  the 
call  of  the  wild,  business  runs  the  other 
way"  .  .  .  "The  more  the  merrier"  .  .  . 
and  last,  but  not  least,  that  little  gem 
of  common  sense  which  Benjamin 
Franklin  always  meant  to  write  but 
never  got  around  to:  "If  you  want  to 
sell  a  lot  of  bacon  and  eggs,  find  out 
where  there's  the  most  eating  going  on." 
(Excerpts  from  Poor  Richard^s  Ahnanac 
— 193t  Edition) 


reason  or  other  he  didn't  call  it  The 
Saturday  MORNING  Post— and  that 
wasn't  an  accident,  either. 


Years  ago,  in  Philadelphia,  there  was 
once  a  man  named  Benjamin  Franklin. 
He  wore  butter-nut  brown  knee  pants,  a 
ready  smile  and  buckles  on  his  shoes. 
Incidentally,  he  had  a  whale  of  a  lot  of 
horse  sense  and  although,  in  those  days, 
he  didn't  have  much  to  work  with  he 
managed  to  get  a  lot  done.  For  example, 
he  got  money  out  of  Frenchmen — a  feat 
that  has  never  been  duplicated.  He 
helped  write  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States — still  a  beautiful  piece  of 
literature.  Between  jobs  he  jotted  down 
some  pithy  little  sayings — and  the  world 
still  sets  its  watch  by  them.  Another 
thing  he  was  pretty  good  at  was  the 
publication  business,  and  when  he  got 
ready  to  name  a  certain  very  fine  pub- 
lication,    which     he     founded,     for     some 


Considering  how  alert  he  was,  how 
keen  his  brain  and  how  far-reaching  his 
imagination,  if  Benjamin  Franklin  were 
alive  today  he'd  probably  be  in  the  "ad" 
business.  And,  what  a  whip  when  it 
came  to  making  up  a  list  I  Man,  oh 
man!  For  example — a  big  national  adver- 
tiser is  anxious  to  open  up  Chicago  and 
is  ready  to  shoot  the  works — Benjamin 
Franklin  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table. 


Where  Circulation  Dovetails   j 
with  Buying  Power  i 

Match  the  latest  A.  B.  C.  report  of  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  with  the  U.  S.  1930 
census   report  and  you  find  that: 

—96%  of  the  circulation  of  The  Chicago 
Daily    News    is    concentrated    in    the    of-    ; 
ficial  A,    B.  C.  40-mile  trading  area.  I 

— 88%  of  the  trading  area  population  and   \ 
96%    of  The   Chicago  Daily    News  trad-   j 

Cook  County.  j 

—86%  of  the  population  of  Cook  County    I 
and    92%    of    The    Chicago    Daily    News 
Cook  County  circulation  are  concentrated 
in  Chicago. 

This    is    the    most    highly    concentrated    large 


a  cigarette  in  his  mouth  and  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye.  Somebody  has  propped  up 
a  lot  of  charts  that  look  like  half-filled 
test  tubes  or  Pittsburgh  smoke  stacks — 
all  to  the  accompaniment  of  "Domi- 
nance" .  .  .  "Coverage"  .  .  .  "Greatest 
Circulation"  .  .  .  until  finally  the  old 
man  gets  restless. 


"Boys,  you  can  sell  bacon  and  eggs 
profitably  only  where  there's  a  lot  of  eat- 
ing going  on.  Profit  implies  people  and 
purses.  Chicago,  you  say?  Well,  I  for 
one  refuse  to  believe  that  this  city  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  rising  sun  and 
on  the  west  by  crack  of  doom.  You 
fellows  ought  to  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  city  and  a  cow  pasture!  MEAS- 
URE IT!  Keep  on  going  until  you  come 
to  the  waste-line — and  then  STOP — on 
the  other  side  is  Scatterville." 


Benjamin  Franklin  is  gone,  but  his 
wisdom  still  lingers.  Common  sense 
still  has  a  place  in  business — and  picking 
out  a  newspaper  is  purely  a  matter  of 
common   sense. 

What  would  be  sounder,  for  example, 
than  picking  out  a  newspaper  which  most 
thoroughly  covers  the  market  you  want 
to  reach— with   the  least  WASTE? 

In  Chicago  that  paper  is 

—THE    CHICAGO    DAILY    NEWS. 
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The  Fresh  Note 

Excerpta  from  advertisements 

appearing  in  The  ISew  Yorker 

during  December,  1931 


LITEHALIKM        "Ah,   the 

Statue    of    Liberty?      We   must 

still  be  outside  the  twelve-mile 

limit."' 

Condosis  Cigarettes,  Dec.  12,  Page  37. 

¥:?iUiMA  Perhaps   you've 

often   wondered  how  some  girl 
you  didn't  think  any  too  attrac- 
tive   managed    to    capture    the 
biggest  game  of  the  season." 
Bonwit  Teller,  Dec.  12,  Page  11. 

»EFLATI4»>  '-Even  din- 
ners are  different.  Like  chorus 
girls,  they  have  shrunk  from 
Herculean  size  to  svelte  propor- 
tions." 

Military  Brand   Camemberl 
Dec.  3,  Page  99. 

KEFKKVEKA.XT       "But  the 

beste  of  it  is,  sayes  ye  learned 
().  Henry,  when  a  girle  gets 
home  after  worke,  and  puttes  ye 
hotte  soles  of  ye  feete  up 
agaynste  ye  coole  brasse  rayle 
of  ye  bedde." 

Pepperell  Peereas   (sheets  and  pillow 
cases).   Dec.   5,   Page   67. 

ORI^ITHOLOCJV         "A  gay 

old  bird  is  the  pelican." 

Abercromhie  &   Fitch  Co., 
Dec.  19,  Page  46. 

MAFEKIxXtt  "The  news 

shook  New  York  to  its  founda- 
tions. Wall  Street  runners 
slapped  the  backs  of  junior 
partners,  staid  bank  presidents 
tossed  their  hats  in  the  air,  there 
was  dancing  in  the  streets  .  .  ." 
Red  Lion  Cooking  Flavors, 
Dec.  26,  Page  49. 


EIXSTEINIAX  "Time, 
space  and  Oxygen  were  all  put 
in  their  places." 

Maxwell    House    Coffee, 
Dec.  12,  Page  71. 


The  emphasis  in  understatenient  is  not  a 
new  discovery. 

It  is  a  principle  which  advertising  men 
of  the  first  rank  have  always  recognized. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  because  there  are  more 
men  of  the  first  rank  today  that  we  see 
so  much  of  this  highly  desirable  attribute 
in  advertising — and  so  much  of  it  in  a 
single  magazine. 


HOT  &  (^OLI»  '-I  was  told 
to  watch  out  for  one  of  those 
so-called  friends  who  is  so 
mighty  glad  to  see  you  today — 
almost  going  to  hug  you;  and 
the  next  time  you  see  her,  is 
holding  her  head  high  up  in  the 
air  and  won't  even  speak  to 
you." 

Chesterfield,  Dec.  5,  Page  83. 

IP  JiMOtlT!  IP  HAW- 
LEY!  "a  tariff  that  challenges 
comparison." 

Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  Dec.  26,  Page  54. 

POTVALIA.XT  '-The  actress, 
whose  fame  was  so  great  that 
she  could  snub  a  Czar  and  hu- 
miliate a  King,  always  drank  a 
glass  of  champagne  at  curtain 
time." 

Busch   Ginger   Ale,    Dec.   19, 
Inside  Back  Cover. 

C"»T%'OSrRE  "I  am  talked 
about  wherever  I  appear  .  .  . 
and  so  will  you  be,  if  I  am  with 
you." 

Elizabeth  Arden,  Dec.  19,  Page  63. 


CO.>i>iAXD  "In  1872  Queen 
Victoria,  when  staying  in  the 
old  town  of  Tunbridge  Wells, 
sent  for  some  of  Mr.  Romary's 
wafers." 

Rowarr's  'Tunbridge   Wells'  Biscuits, 
Dec.  19,  Page  54. 

LO.ST  LEAPS  "Just  let  the 
365-day  years  slip  by  unmo- 
lested for  a  while  and  first  thing 
you'd  know,  Christmas  would 
be  coming  about  Easter  time 
and  schools  would  be  opening 
around  a  chillv  autumn  Fourth 
of  July!" 
Tebo   Yacht  Basin.  Dec.  26,  Page  44. 

CELEBRATION        "  There 

comes  a  night 

When  the  best  gets  tight.' 

Kipling" 

Pix-up,  Dec.  12,  Page  96. 

TASTES  "Some  men  just 
know  how  to  pick  them — girls, 
and  the  things  girls  like.  Others 
take  a  horn-rimmed  edition  and 
buy  her  Shakespeare." 

Produits  Nina,  Dec.  12,  page  93. 
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KcLncuO 

FIRST   IN    INDIANAPOLIS 


FOHt^CONSEClJTIVE  YEiUlS 


Since  1895  ...  as  far  back  as  the  records  go  .  .  .  The  News  has 
carried  more  advertising  linage,  each  year,  than  any  other 
Indianapolis  newspaper.  There's  something  significant  about 
any  leadership  that  stretches  uninterruptedly  from  the  middle 
of  the  naive  nineties  to  the  somewhat  perverse  present.  Dur- 
ing these  thirty-seven  years,  America  has  seen  more  changes 
than  in  all  her  previous  history.  Customs,  habits,  manners 
and  modes  of  living  have  been  revolutionized.  Prosperity,  like 
the  length  of  women's  skirts,  has  had  its  ups  and  downs. 

To  have  maintained  leadership  through  these  years  of  con- 
stant and  rapid  change  is  evidence  of  ready  adaptability  to 
new  conditions  ...  of  alertness  to  the  growing  needs  and 
desires  of  the  public,  and  willingness  to  meet  them  promptly. 
This  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  influential  adver- 
tising medium  .  .  .  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  The  News  con- 
tinues to  be  first  in  Indianapolis.  The  tremendous  power  of 
reader  habit  built  up  through  thirty-seven  years  of  dependence 
upon  The  News  for  family  buying  information,  equips  it  to 
sell  the  Indianapolis  Radius  thoroughly,  economically  and 
profitably  .  .  .  ALONE. 


Member   /\t(£i\    Mdior  Market  Newspapers,  he. 


INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

wYork:  DAN  A.  CARROLL,  110  East  42nd  Street  Chicago:  J.  E.  LUTZ,  Lake  Michisan  Butldir 
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EVERYBODY'S 
BUSINESS 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

FLOYD    W.    PARSONS 


I — Trends  to  What  and  Where 


THE  pessimists  declare  that  recent 
changes  have  been  for  the  worse, 
that  the  "good  old  days"  are  past. 
They  say  that  yesterday  the  stock  mar- 
ket was  patronized  by  comparatively 
few.  Yesterday's  recreations  strength- 
ened the  muscles  rather  than  stimu- 
lated the  nerves.  Family  life  was  su- 
preme. Parties  and  dances  were  given 
mostly  in  private  homes.  Morals  were 
better.  Smuttiness  on  the  stage  was 
hissed  by  the  audience. 

People  lived  in  individual  houses 
and  had  privacy.  In  the  absence  of 
speedy  vehicles  of  transportation, 
social  life  was  essentially  a  neighbor- 
hood affair.  No  canned  music  being 
available,  the  individual  had  to  play 
for  himself,  and  this  cultivated  talent 
and  fostered  self-expression.  There 
was  repose  instead  of  restlessness  and 


a  complete  absence  of  the  present 
terrific  urge  to  meet  rising  standards 
of  living. 

The  majority  of  investments  were 
reasonably  safe.  Jobs  were  compara- 
tively free  from  the  threats  now  cre- 
ated by  a  multitude  of  new  discoveries. 
Not  even  grownups,  let  alone  children, 
felt  the  need  for  constant  thrills.  Very 
little  effort  was  devoted  to  manufac- 
turing useless  things.  High-powered 
salesmanship  was  not  employed  to  in- 
duce people  to  buy  silly  and  imperfect 
products.  There  were  no  costly  cam- 
paigns of  publicity  to  force  public  ac- 
ceptance of  unwise  policies  and  pro- 
grams. 

Installment  purchase  plans  and 
other  forms  of  easy  credit  had  not 
been  devised  to  persuade  consumers  to 
buy.   The  present  great  army  of  clever 


designers  and  fashion  research  ex- 
perts had  not  yet  been  developed  to 
bring  about  unending  changes  in 
.-styles  so  the  public  would  prematurely 
discard  the  old  and  buy  the  new. 

Such  are  the  criticisms  set  forth  as  an 
indictment  of  present  conditions.  They 
not  only  have  considerable  justifica- 
tion, but  might  be  largely  extended. 
One  could  add  that  recent  changes  in 
our  conception  of  dishonesty  have  not 
improved  the  situation.  The  rules  of 
fair  play  in  the  financial  game  have 
come  to  be  no  more  observed"  than 
would  be  the  case  if  one  card  player 
knew  the  order  of  the  cards,  while  his 
opponent  did  not.  Thousands  of 
Americans  put  their  money  into  enter 
prises  of  which  they  knew  little — be 
cause  the  idea  of  investment  was  as 
sociated  in  their  minds  with  early  tra 
ditions  of  prudence  and  confidence 
Even  the  financial  statements  of  cor 
porations  have  come  to  be  of  small 
value  to  outsiders  unaware  of  hidden 
facts. 

But  not  even  our  glaring  deficiencies 
and  the  miseries  of  worldwide  depres- 
sion should  be  allowed  to  blind  us  to 
the  amazing  progress  of  America  and 
the  tremendous  opportunities  that  lie 
ahead.  Yesterday  may  have  had  its 
advantages,  but  there  was  no  mechan- 
ical refrigeration.  Butchering  had  to 
be  done  in  cold  weather.  Off-condition 
food  products  were  accepted  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  A  loss  of  10  to  20%  in 
perishable  commodities  was  considered 
inevitable. 

There  were  no  automobiles,  movies, 
radios,  or  a  hundred  other  things  now 
in  common  use.  Household  furnish- 
ings and  appliances  had  remained  un- 
altered for  years.  Epidemics  swept  the 
larger  cities.  Streams  and  streets  were 
polluted  with  sewerage.  Medicine  and 
surgery  were  crude.  The  "Pony  Ex- 
press" was  the  chief  means  of  travel 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  Stam- 
ina, rather  than  comfort  was  the  goal 
of  the  manufacturers  of  vehicles. 

Years  passed,  and  electricity  was 
ushered  in  to  revolutionize  habits  and 
practices.  The  introduction  of  the  ele- 
vator brought  along  the  skyscraper. 
Radio  made  the  world  a  "Main  Street." 
The  old  yardsticks  used  in  measuring 
business  activity  became  misleading, 
if  not  altogether  worthless.  The  figures 
showing  freight-car  loadings,  activity 
of  bank  checks,  workers  employed  and 
factory  production  became  inadequate 
and  deceptive.  They  left  out  of  con- 
[Contirmed  on  page  52] 
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Better  Products  and  Advertising 

LICKED   THE   DEPRESSION 

for  these  companies 


RIGHT  along  we  have  said  that  the 
.  product  engineer  is  busiest  when 
selling  is  hardest.  Now  comes  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  with  a  survey  of 
358  "firms  which  have  made  material 
progress  during  the  depression  in  main- 
taining or  increasing  sales  volume  or 
profits",  the  results  of  which  add  further 
evidence  that  now  is  the  time  to  sell  the 
man  who  designs  the  product. 

Of  these  358  companies,  91  attribute  their 
successful  records  to  the  type  or  quality 
of  their  products:  Twenty  have  recently 
designed  and  marketed  new  products; 
seventeen  modified  their  current  products 
to  increase  sales  appeal;  fourteen  added 
allied  products  to  existing  lines;  fifteen 
made  definite  improvements  in  current 
lines;  and  eleven  others  undertook  re- 
search to  develop  new  products  and 
improve  old. 

Who  was  responsible  for  these  new  and 
improved    products  ?   The    product   en- 


gineer— the  man  whose  job  it  is  to  create, 
develop  and  improve. 

If  you  have  a  product,  a  part,  a  material 
or  finish  that  will  help  the  product  en- 
gineer to  build  greater  salability,  tell  him 
about  it  nou:  He  is  responsive  to  adver- 
tising, because  he  believes  in  it.  This  same 
Department  of  Commerce  survey  says: 
"More  firms  made  statements  concerning 
their  advertising  than  on  any  other  single 
topic,  which  indicates  the  importance  at- 
tached to  the  value  of  advertising  by  these 
successful  companies.  Twenty-nine  firms 
statedthat  they  have  increased  advertising; 
nineteen  have  maintained  it;  five  described 
their  advertising  as  extensive,  and  five 
as  aggressive." 

And  put  your  advertising  in  the  publi- 
cation that's  edited  exclusively  for 
the  men  who  create,  design  and  im- 
prove metal  products  —  the  publication 
with  more  than  8,500  paid  (A.  B.  C.) 
circulation. 


Product  Engineering 


330  West  42nd  Street 


New  York 
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Dollars  to  make 

them  want 
to  buy  it . . 


Pennies 

to  tell  them  ^^  Where  to 
Buy  It"  .  .  F- 


After  advertising  and  sales  efi'ort  have  made  people  want 
your  product,  they  still  may  not  get  it — because  they  cannot 
find  your  dealer. 

You  can  avoid  this  waste,  at  low  cost. 

List  your  dealers  under  your  trade  mark  in  the  classified 
— "Where  to  Buy  It" — section  of  telephone  books  wherever 
you  have  distribution.  Then  include  a  "Wliere  to  Buy  It" 
reference  in  all  your  advertising  copy  and  radio  programs. 

Many  advertisers — among  them  Enna  Jettick,  Ford,  Kel- 
vinator,  Stroniberg-Carlson,  Telechron  —  find  this  service 
profitable.  It  is  the  logical  method  of  carrying  the  prospect 
from  your  advertising  to  your  dealer — without  exposing  him 
to  the  salesmanship  of  competitors. 

The  convenience  of  a  classified  telephone  book  is  obvious. 
Moreover  a  series  of  advertisements  about  "Where  to  Buy  It," 
running  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Collier's  and  The  Liter- 
ary Digest  is  directing  people  to  this  convenient  buyers'  guide 
when  they  want  to  locate  advertised  products  or  services. 

Discuss  this  important  service  with  your  adver-  /^^^% 
tising  agency.  Meanwhile  telephone  us  or  send  K  ^^  j 
in  the  coupon  for  further  information. 


TraJe  Mark  Service  Manager, 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  (EXchange  3-9800) 

or  208  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  (OFFicial  9300) 

Without   obligation  please  send  information  about 
trade  mark  listings  in  classified  telephone  books. 

NAME 

COMFANY 

ADDRESS  
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Here  is  an  example  of  styling 
— as  we  use  the  word  today — 
the  designing,  the  packaging,  the 
promotion  of  an  everyday  arti- 
cle—  the  Schick  Dry  Shaver  — 
the  bladeless  electric  shaving 
machine .  , , 


Styling  the  Product— The  Schick  Dry  Shaver  was  designed  to 
fit  comfortably  into  the  hand.  One  of  the  plastic  materials — so 
important  in  product  styling  today — was  the  logical  choice  for  this 
article.  The  Schick  Dry  Shaver  Company  chose  the  particular  acetate 
that  fitted  their  special  requirements,  a  material  that  was  light  in 
weight,  rigid,  and  that  came  in  colors  appropriate  to  the  purpose. 
Chromium  plated  steel,  with  its  satin  finish,  another  material  much 
in  demand  today,  was  used  for  the  outside  metal  parts. 

Styling  the  Package — A  study  of  how  the  product  was  to  be 
used  determined  the  choice  of  the  container.  The  traditional  satin- 
lined  box  was  eliminated  in  favor  of  a  smart,  pigskin  leather  case, 
practical  for  travelling,  enclosed  in  a  simple  cardboard  container. 


Styling  the  Campaign — A  completely  co-ordinated  styling  job 
means  styled  promotion  material,  too.  Styled  advertising.  Styled 
direct  mail.  Styled  business  forms — bills,  letterheads,  styled  win- 
dow displays.  For  promoting  the  Schick  Dry  Shaver  a  certain 
character  of  type  design  has  been  chosen,  in  keeping  with  the 
modern  appeal  of  the  article  itself.  A  general  color  scheme  is 
being  carried  out — one  in  selling  the  article  to  men,  another  in 
selling  it  to  women. 


Many  style  considerations  have  entered  into  presenting  this 
product.  Manufacturers  of  many  different  kinds  have  cooperated 
in  its  introduction.  Tomorrow,  there  will  be  other  makers  of  mod- 
ern products  in  the  market  for  other  new  materials,  other  methods. 
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What  does  STYLING  mean  to  YOU?  ...  Merely  making  womcns 
clothes,  designing  a  piece  of  jewelry?  Or  do  you  see  the  new,  broader  meaning  of  the  word?  The 
application  of  style  to  everything  we  use.  Tooth  brushes.  Gas  stoves.  Safety  pins.  Every  day  articles 
on  which  the  major  part  of  the  national  income  is  spent. 

This  market,  once  static,  has  become  dynamic.  Manufacturers  are  seeking  new  ways  to  make 
standard  merchandise  more  appealing,  more  saleable.  They  look  for  improvements  not  only  in 
efficiency,  but  in  appearance.  And  under  the  head  of  styling,  they  include  package  design,  the  plan- 
ning of  more  attractive  window  displays,  of  more  effective  advertising  .  .  .  everything  that  enters 
into  presenting  a  modern  product. 

Advertising  Arts  is  edited  for  these  national  advertisers  and  their  agencies.  It  is  the  only 
magazine  in  America  entirely  devoted  to  art  in  industry,  the  only  publication  that  considers  the  co- 
ordination of  style  all  the  way  through,  from  a  factory  building  to  a  billhead.  Its  editorial  pages 
are  read  for  their  news,  for  their  many  fine  illustrations,  for  their  articles  by  the  outstanding  men 
in  the  field.  Its  advertising  pages  are  read — and  acted  upon — by  this  style-conscious,  style-promot- 
ing group. 

Ten  thousand  men  who  control  the  market  for  product  and  package  materials,  advertising 
supplies  and  services  .  .  .  these  are  your  best  prospects.  Have  you  a  message  to  bring  before  them — 
ttow?   Our  next  issue  closes  on  February  15th. 

ADVERTISING  ARTS  9 ia^tHsthstV;;; 
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ANNOUNCING 

the  purchase  of 

PICTORIAL  REVIEW 

by 

LEE  ELLMAKER  in  association  ivith  GEORGE  S.  FOWLER 


Mr.  EUmaker,  the  new  publisher,  a  director  of 
the  National  Publishers  Association,  was  the 
founder  and  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  the  publisher  of  Liberty  for  the 
past  year,  and  for  the  past  three  years  has 
been  actively  associated  as  executive  Vice 
President  of  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc. 

Mr.  Fowler,  the  new  President,  has  been 
Vice  President  of  the  Pictorial  Review  Com- 
pany, having  joined  it  last  April.  Previous  to 
that  time,  he  was  Advertising  Manager  of 
Colgate  &  Co.  for  sixteen  years,  was  for  three 
years  with  thej.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
and  later  became  Vice  President  and  General 
Sales  Manager  of  the  Simmons  Company. 

The  new  President  announces  that  there  will 


be  no  change  in  the  Advertising  Department 
of  the  magazine,  which  was  organized  last 
fall,  with  T.  Wylie  Kinney  as  Manager. 

The  purchase  of  the  Pictorial  Review  Com- 
pany includes  not  only  the  magazine  and  its 
pattern  business,  but  also  its  subsidiar}',  the 
Excella  Corporation,  with  its  pattern  busi- 
ness, the  Company's  13-story  building  on  West 
39th  Street,  New  York,  and  all  other  assets. 

The  youngest  magazine  in  its  field.  Pictorial 
Review  has  established  a  record  known  to  read- 
ers and  advertisers  alike.  With  the  continued 
support  of  the  editorial  staff  that  has  made 
such  a  splendid  magazine  possible,  the  new 
management  recognizes  fully  the  challenge 
and  the  opportunity  that  exists  for  the  future. 


PICTORIAL  REVIEW  COMPANY 


Is  the  corset  at  40- 

as  good  as  it  was  at  ^9— ? 


Consumers  ask  themselves  just  such  questions  about  every  piece 
of  standard  merchandise — be  it  shoes,  clothes,  refrigerators — 
when  oflFered  at  reduced  prices.  How  can  they  tell?  They  can't, 
unless  they  see  the  merchandise  itself  or  a  convincing  picture  of  it. 
That's  where  rotogravure  comes  in.  The  quality  of  rotogravure 
presentation  implies  quality  in  the  product  shown.  Rotogravure  is 
believable — is  convincing — because  it  reproduces  photographs 

with  fidelity.  Rotogravure 
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orse 


is  ai  cy^oiver  Cyp-ices 


day's  prices  for  corsets  offer 
portunities  to  find  out  for 
urself  all  the  figure-molding 
nius  that   lies    in    our    models. 


lues  formerly  as  high  as  $19.50 
rmerly  up  to  $31.50 

DW    ^  I   2  — 

rmerly  up  to  $65.00 


ch   prices  are  irresistible 


is  the  medium  in  which  you 
can  advertise  price  reduc- 
tions and  maintain  con- 
sumer confidence  in  the 
quality  of  your  products. 
Use  rotogravure 
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£slablished  1872 
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Your  package,  the  way  in  which  you  send  your 
product  to  your  customers,  has  become  vastly 
important  today.  But  not  more  so  than  the  way 
in  which  you  send  your  advertising  message 
to  your  prospects.  That's  why  rotogravure 
has  achieved  a  high  significance.  It  gives  your 
advertising  a  quality  presentation  — in  pub- 
lications, in  catalogs,  in  direct  mail  pieces, 
in  package  enclosures.  And  for  each  partic- 
ular use  Kimberly-Clark  makes  a  paper  espe- 
cially fitted  to  insure  perfect  satisfaction. 
Kimberly-Clark  papers  for  rotogravure  print- 
ing, for  black  and  white  and  for  fine  color 
work  as  well,  have  set  the  standards  for  years. 
Your  questions  on  rotogravure  for  any  purpose 
will  be  welcomed  by  Rotogravure  Develop- 
ment Department,  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation, 
8  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Do   YOUR    PRODUCTS  require  hUfh  stundurds 

otuviuif?  INVESTIGATE  VERMONT 


Homes    like    this    one  —  uhich    accurately    reflect    above-average     buying    power   —    may    be    found    in     every    Vermont    county 


■i'ROM    a    quality    point   of   view    the    buying        buying  power   which  i 

power  of  each  county  in  Vermont  is  well 
above  that  of  the  country  at  large.  With  the 
average  county  represented  at  100,  Vermont 
counties  range  anywhere  from  108  to  157,  so 
that  the  standard  for  the  State  is  12.9%  above 
the  national  average. 


;ularh 


•xercisetl 


Vermont  incomes  have  less  drain  for  rent,  trans- 
portation and  amusement.  As  a  result,  more  goes 
for  automotive  and  luxury  purchases. 


The  high  income  of  the  Vermonter  is  compara- 
tively uniform  and  constant.  Every  figure  gath- 
ered shows  that  this  is  reflected  in  dependable 


In  addition  to  the  ability  to  purchase  which  this 
population  offers  the  advertising  manufacturer, 
there  is  the  low  unit  cost  of  dominating  coverage 
by  Vermont  Allied  Dailies.  It  is  an  ideal  com- 
bination, complete  coverage  of  a  market  ready 
and  willing  to  buy. 


//  yoii  hfiven't  placed  Vermont  on  your  sales  map,  do  so  now! 


VERMONT  ALLIED  DAILIES 

BARRE     TIMES  — RUTLAND    HERALD  — ST.     JOHNSBURY     CALEDONIAN-RECORD 
BRATTLEBORO      REFORMER  —  BENNINGTON  BANNER  — BURLINGTON   FREE    PRESS 
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WATCHMAN... 

TELL  US 

OF  THE  NIGHT 


Watchman,  as  you  make  the  methodical  circuit  of 
your  floors,  what  are  your  thoughts  ?  Are  you  tempted, 
by  the  all-pervading  peace,  to  intone,  as  watchmen 
used  to  do,  "All's  well!  All's  well!" 

Do  you  ever,  as  you  pass  the  rows  of  numbered 
doors,  philosophize  like  this:  "There  are  women  here 
who  are  timorous  when  alone  at  night  in  their  own 
homes.  There  are  those  who  thought  they  couldn't 
rest  in  a  strange  bed.  Yet  they  all  sleep  like  children 
in  their  cribs." 

Do  you  ever  soliloquize  like  that  ?  Probably  not. 
You  sum  it  up  in  a  word  to  your  wife  in  the  morning, 
"It's  a  dull  job  I  have.  Nothing  happens  at  all." 

5ut  you  are  an  old  Statler  employee*,  so  you  know 
the  reasons  for  the  calm.  You  could  tell  us  there  are 
two.  One  is  the  feeling  of  absolute  security  felt  by 
our  guests.  The  other  is  the  beds,  the  soothing, 
restful  beds. 

You  could  tell  us,  too,  that  the  beds  lull  one  to 
sleep  because  they're  equipped  with  deep  box  spring 
and  inner-spring  hair  mattresses. 

You  would  say,  "They're  good  beds.  The  best 
that  can  be  had."  And  you  would  be  right,  for  they 
are.  And  we  might  add  —  we  have  always  thought 
that  the  most  important  thing  in  a  hotel  room  is  the 
bed.  And  so  we  have  provided  the  finest  springs  and 
mattresses  we  could  buy,  and  covered  them  with 
snowy  sheets  and  soft  blankets,  that  our  guests  might 
sleep  the  perfect  sleep  and  rise  refreshed. 

*7J7c  of  Statler  stockholders  are  employees. 


HOKLS   STATL6R 
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AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  IT:  The 
Sundation  on  which  the  selling-power 
F  any  magazine  rests  is  reader- interest. 
Engineering  News-Record  is  edited  to 
interest  the  leaders  of  every  phase 
F  engineering  and  construction.  And 
It  does.  More  than  twice  as  many 
readers  in  the  engineering-construction 
Field  pay  four  times  as  much  for  sub- 
scriptions to  this  magazine  as  to  any 
r  in  the  Field.  And  these  readers 
"constant  readers."  Almost  three 
out  of  every  four  subscriptions  to 
'  News-Record  are  re- 
I  year  (71.23%  by  latest 
A.B.C.  figures)— a  record  few  A.B.C 
papers  can  approach.  Perhaps  that's 
why  those  keen  Judges  of  media,  the 
advertising  agencjes,  have  put  this  pub- 


;^^    ENGINEERING   ^^, 
NEWS-RECORD 


.Hill  Bldg,  330  West  4S 
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If  10%  would  insure  your  job 
would  you  Buy? 


No  matter  how  sure  we  may  feel  about  our  jobs,  few  of  us 
would  hesitate  to  spend  10%  of  our  income  to  insure  our- 
selves against  job-loss. 

None  of  us  can  buy  such  an  insurance  policy.    But  if  we 
all  work  together,  we  can  make  one. 


Spend     \0%    more  I 

How  shall  we  do  it?  .  .  .  Simply  by  spending  10%  more 
than  we've  been  spending — buying  the  things  we  need 
now,  instead  of  waiting  till  spring. 


A  lot  of  us  are  afraid  of  the  future.  But  the  future's 
all  right.  It's  the  present  we  should  worry  about. 
There'll  be  plenty  of  jobs  for  everybody  sometime — but 
there  are  too  few  today! 

Because  we're  afraid,  we  are  saving  a  larger  share  of 
our  earnings  than  we  ordinarily  would.  This  kind  of 
abnormal  saving  has  talcen  millions  of  dollars  out  of  cir- 
culation so  they  can't  work.  These  sleeping  dollars  have 
forced  our  friends  and  neighbors  out  of  their  jobs. 

By  putting  these  sleeping  dollars  to  work  again — to 
buy  what  we  need  now — we  create  new  jobs.  And  new 
jobs  help  create  new  prosperity. 

In  "hard"  times,  dollars  always  buy  more  and  earn 
less.     Our  spending  dollars  buy  about  half  as  much  vinre 


today  than  they  did  two  years  ago.  But  our  saved  dollars 
bring  about  a  quarter  less.  Our  spending  dollars  are 
worth  $1.50 — our  saved  dollars  are  worth  about  75c. 

A  dollar  spent  now  is  worth  $1.50. 
A  dollar  saved  now  is  worth  75c. 

Today's  prices  are  low — lower  even  than  in  1921 — • 
some  of  them  lower  than  in  20  years.  We're  surrounded 
by  bargains — real  bargains — fine  quality  at  low  prices. 

Pretty  soon — before  j'ou  know  it — these  low  prices  will 
start  up.  Then  the  buying-power  of  our  dollars  will 
begin  to  shrink. 

So,  when  we  buy  now,  we  are  doing  ourselves  a  double- 
barrelled  favor:  we  are  getting  the  most  for  our  money, 
and  we  are  helping  to  insure  our  jobs! 

There  are  about  30,000,000  of  us  wlio  still  have  jobs, 
and  probably  twenty  million  of  us  are  spending  less  than 
we  can  afford  with  present  income.  Let's  make  our  jobs 
secure  and  create  jobs  for  those  who  have  none — by  spend- 
ing our  dollars  normally  note. 


THE   NATIONAL    PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

"To  use  available  income  to  purchase  goods  normally  needed  and  in  the  replacement  of  which  labor 
is  employed,  is  a  condition  precedent  to  any  hopeful  program  to  constructively  increase  employment." 


From  the  Recommendations  of  the  Committee  oi 
Suggestions,    of    the     President's    Organization 


Unemployment   Plans  and 
>n     Unemployment     Relief. 
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A  new  name 

(or  an  old  magazine 


To  define  more  clearly  the  editorial  theme  of  the  magazine, 
the  subjects  covered  and  the  service  rendered,  30-year-oId 
System  has  changed  its  name  to  Management  Methods. 
This  change  is  effective  with  the  current  issue. 


The  functions  enumerated  on  the  front  cover  are  the  every- 
day operating  problems  of  America's  larger  businesses.  The 
responsibility  for  their  solution  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Second-In-Command — the  45,000  men  who  subscribe  to  this 
old-new  publication.  Solutions  of  these  problems  form  the 
editorial  platform  of  Management  Methods. 

McGRAW-HILL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY,    INC. 
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3  JOBS  m  ONE 
with  DIRECT  SALES  BOND 


Ordor  Blank 


A  Personat  Letter  on  the 
White  Bond  Side  ... 

Price  List  and  Order  Blanli  on  tlie  IKaelc 

Direct  Sales  Bond  fills  three  jobs  single-handed.  Dramatically 
and  convincingly,  it  presents  a  complete,  effective  selling 
message  in  one  mailing  piece — including: 

1.  Dictated  or  form  letter.  2.  Descriptive,  illustrated  cir- 
cular. 3.  Detailed  price  list  and  order  blank,  or  almost 
any  combination  you  desire. 

Used  as  a  4-page  letter,  the  front  side,  being  of  good  serv- 
iceable white  bond  paper,  reproduces  typing  or  process  work 
perfectly,  including  genuine  or  processed  signature. 

The  back,  also  of  white  bond,  can  be  used  conveniently 
for  an  order  blank,  price  list  or  any  other  worthy  purpose. 

Details  and  Halftones  on  tlie  Inside 

The  inside  or  selling  side  of  the  sheet  is  of  beautiful  colored 
enamel  (7  distinct  colors  available).  On  this  smooth  coated 
surface  you  print  striking  halftones  of  the  finest  screen,  show 
your  wares  or  services  in  great  detail,  dominatingly ,  w  ith  com- 
plete descriptions,  and  as  colorfully  as  you  please. 

You  get  two  and  three-color  effects  with 
only  one  printing. 

Thousands  of  firms  thus  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  their  mailings,  and  stimulate  sales. 

Lined  or  colored  mailing  envelopes  and  colored 
return  envelopes,  though  not  carried  in  stock, 
can  be  made  to  order  from  Direct  Sales  Bond  to 
match  your  mailings,  thus  creating  a  smart 
tailored  effect. 

Variety  for  Campaigns 

Direct  Sales  Bond  provides  you  with  one  paper 
with  seven  separate  colors  and  gives  you  tiie 
choice  of  a  different  color  for  each  mailing  in  a 
series. 

Think  of  the  great  economy  and  convenience 
— one  standard,  uniform  stock  with  enough 
diversity  for  your  entire  year's  direct-mail  cam- 
paign. Buying  in  quantities  assures  lower  prices. 

Direct  Sales  Bond  folds  beautifully  on  the 
folding  machine;  it  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  fold; 
letterhead,  note   size,  baronial,  jumbo,  etc.,  enclosed   in 
matched  mailing  envelope,  or  used  as  an  economical  self-mailer. 

THE  APPLETOiX  COATED  PAPEK  CO. 

612  ItVisvousin  Ave.  Appletou,  Wis.,  IT.  S.  A. 

COATED  ONE    SIDE 
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read  the  ads.  and  what  effect  the 
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FOR    YEARS,    THE    SUN    HAS    BEEN    A    POWERFUL    SALES    PRODUCER    IN    NEW    YORK 

IN  1918  when  the  well-dressed  woman 
dressed  like  this,  The  Sun  carried  the  adver- 
tising of  nearly  all  the  prominent  women's 
wear  advertisers. 
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AND  IN  1931  when  it's  smart  to  look 
like  this,  The  Sun  continues  to  carry  the 
advertising  of  nearly  all  the  prominent 
women's  wear  advertisers. 


The  Newspaper  of  Distinction  in  its  Readers,  its  News  and  its  Advertising' 
NEW  YORK 
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1932 — Trends  in  Distribution 

Our  Large-Scale  System,  Built  on  Rising  Volume,  Noiv  Faces  the 
Test  of  Shrunken  Purchasing  Potver 


Mr.  Borsodi  holds  out  hope  for  a 
comeback  by  the  independent  re- 
tailer and  jobber.  With  reduced 
volume,  the  big  fellow's  fixed  costs 
are  likely  to  give  him  a  case  of 
cramps,  it  seems.  Interesting  to  fol- 
low his  prediction. 


IX  the  accompanying  chart,  seven 
major  trends  affecting  distribution 
have  been  reduced  to  uniform  in- 
dex numbers  with  1919  representing 
100  in  each  index.  Not  only  the  present 
channels  of  distribution,  but  to  a  large 
degree,  present-day  selling  and  credit 
methods,  and  even  advertising  copy  and 
media  selections,  have  developed  in  re- 
sponse to  the  influence  of  these  funda- 
mental trends  prior  to  the  depression. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if,  as 
a  result  of  the  depression,  these  funda- 
mental trends  are  changed,  there  will 
be  a  corresponding  change  in  future 
methods  of  distribution  and  future 
marketing  practice. 

Urban  Population.  Let  us  take  first 
the  trend  toward  city  living,  which  is 
shown  by  the  increase  in  the  percent- 
age of  people  living  in  urban  centers 
of  over  8000.  Its  almost  uniform  up- 
ward movement  from  1859  to  1929  is 
noteworthy.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
as  a  result  of  the  depression  this  trend 
will  be  temporarily  arrested.  People 
are    unquestionably    leaving    the    city 


RALPH   BORSODI 

Borsodi  Analytical  Bureau,  Inc.,  Netv  York 

and  returning  to  the  country.  But  it  is 
improbable  that  this  movement  will 
grow  sufficiently  large  to  change  this 
trend  very  much. 

fVomen  Gainfully  Employed.  This 
line  on  the  chart  represents  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  women  em- 
ployed in  industry  and  business  only. 
It  has  gone  up  more  sharply  than  all 
the  other  trends  on  the  chart.  It  has 
meant  a  steady  drift  of  the  female 
population  away  from  the  home  and 


homemaking.  We  have  no  figures  as 
to  what  the  depression  has  done  to  this 
trend,  but  while  it  will  probably  flatten 
out  somewhat,  there  are  no  good 
grounds  for  assuming  that  it  will  be 
reversed. 

Average  Persons  to  a  Family.  The 

American  family  has  been  steadily 
growing  smaller,  as  is  shown  by  the 
trend  of  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons to  a  family  from  1849  to  1931. 
This  trend  will  continue,  and  if  any- 


1849      1859         1869         1879  1889         1899 
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thing  may  be  intensified  by  the  depres- 
sion. In  the  future,  we  shall  do  less 
and  less  business  in  products  designed 
for  infants  and  children;  more  and 
more  in  goods  for  adults.  Housing, 
furniture,  clothing  and  even  medical 
and  surgical  needs  will  be  affected. 

Families  to  a  Dwelling.  Since  the 
Civil  War,  the  housing  of  the  average 
American  family  has  drifted  steadily 
away  from  individual  dwellings  and 
toward  apartments  and  two-family 
houses.  This  is  shown  by  the  trend 
of  the  number  of  families  to  a  dwell- 
ing. This  trend  has  probably  acceler- 
ated since  the  war.  But  it  is  important 
to  note  that  since  the  depression  there 
has  been  a  decided  change.  The  build- 
ing of  multi-family  dwellings  reached 
its  high-water  mark  in  1928.  Since 
that  time  building  of  single-family 
dwellings  has  increased,  and  building 
of  apartments  and  two-family  dwell- 
ings has  decreased.  This  change  will 
probably  continue,  and  it  means  much 
so  far  as  building  materials,  furniture, 
electrical  appliances,  and  home  fur- 
nishings are  concerned. 

Automobile  Registration.  I  want 
to  refer  briefly  to  one  trend  which  is 
not  shown  on  this  chart.  I  had  to 
omit  the  line  showing  automobile  reg- 
istrations from  the  chart  because  the 
dizzy  upward  movement  of  that  line 
threw  all  the  other  trends  into  the 
shade.  The  significant  fact  about  auto- 
mobile registrations  is  that  since  the 
depression  the  number  of  automobiles 
being  driven  about  is  no  longer  show- 
ing any  material  increase.  Perhaps  no 
other  factor  has  effected  so  many 
changes  in  distribution  during  the  past 
ten  years  as  the  increase  in  the  size  of 
shopping  areas  which  the  automobile 
brought  about.  It  is  most  significant 
that  this  increase  in  the  mobility  of 
shoppers  seems  to  have  reached  its 
limit.  Some  revival  of  local  shopping 
is  apparently  indicated. 


Courtesy  of  the  Neu>  Yorker 


National  Income.  The  national  in- 
come, source  of  the  buying-power  of 
the  whole  population,  has  shown  a 
marked  increase  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  On  this  chart,  this  trend  is 
plotted  by  ten-year  intervals  up  to 
1919  and  by  annual  periods  since  then. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  it  showed  a  sharp 
drop  in  the  depression  of  1921.  It 
will  show  a  much  sharper  one  for  the 
present  depression  when  figures  be- 
come available.  There  are  some 
grounds  for  assuming  that  it  will  be 
some  time  before  it  again  starts  to 
climb  upward.  The  decline  in  na- 
tional income  will  force  the  public  to 
demand  more  merchandise  for  its 
money  and  to  be  content  with  less 
atmosphere. 

Real  Wages.  The  trend  of  real 
wages  has  shown  an  almost  continuous 
rise  until  the  depression.  Laborers 
and  industrial  workers  generally  have 
therefore  been  able  to  buy  more  and 
more  goods.  The  rather  sharp  drop 
in  real  wages  in  prospect  is  therefore 
of  great  importance.  If  it  continues, 
manufacturers  and  retailers  catering 
to  this  element  of  the  population  will 
undergo  a  sharp  shrinkage  in  volume. 

Money  Income  of  Farmers.  We 
have  figures  on  the  money  income  of 
farmers  only  since  1909.  Farmers  had 
more  cash  to  spend  for  the  products  of 
industry  during  the  period  from  1909 
to  1919,  principally  because  of  the 
war,  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  It  is  significant  that 
the  mail  order  houses  only  found  it 
necessary  to  enter  the  retail  store  field 
after  the  money-income  of  farmers  suf- 
fered a  sharp  drop  in  the  deflation  of 
1921.  Farmers  are  again  experienc- 
ing a  very  sharp  reduction  in  cash  in- 
come, which  will  make  the  farming 
population  of  the  country  buy  less 
from  industry  and  produce  more  for 
themselves  at  home  than  they  have  in 
recent  years. 

Study  of  the  financial  trends  has 
led  me  to  two  main  conclusions: 

First,  that  the  shrinkage  in  income 
should  result  in  more  productive  activ- 
ity in  the  home; 

Second,  that  the  consequent  shrink- 
age in  volume  will  seriously  affect  the 
growth  of  all  "high  margin"  distribu- 
tors and  all  "high  cost"  methods  of 
distribution. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  two  conclu- 
sions, there  is  already  a  considerable 
body  of  evidence.  There  has  been 
more  home-canning  in  the  past  two 
years  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 


manufacturers  and  distributors  of 
glass  jars,  rubber  rings,  and  other  sup- 
plies of  that  kind.  Home  baking  of 
bread,  which  had  declined  to  insig- 
nificant proportions,  has  shown  a 
startling  increase,  and  women  are  now 
buying  more  flour  from  grocers  and 
less  bread  from  bakers.  Home  sewing 
and  dressmaking  have  also  shown  an 
increase  and  the  demand  for  school 
teachers  who  are  capable  of  instruct- 
ing girls  in  sewing  has  become  large 
enough  to  indicate  that  this  trend  may 
have  a  longer  duration  than  the  de- 
pression. As  a  result,  ready-to-wear 
sales,  in  comparison  with  piece  goods 
and  notion  sales,  have  shown  marked 
changes.  The  increase  in  home-brew- 
ing and  home-distilling,  of  course,  can 
be  explained  on  other  grounds. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  shrinkage  in 
volume  of  business  on  the  growth  of 
"high  margin"  distributors  and  "high 
cost"  methods  of  distribution,  this  will 
very  seriously  affect  not  only  retailers, 
but  also  most  manufacturers. 

As  long  as  volume  increases,  ex- 
travagant methods  of  selling  do  not 
seriously  endanger  individual  busi- 
nesses. But  as  soon  as  volume  de- 
creases, waste  and  extravagance  of  any 
kind  become  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme. While  variable  expenses  can 
often  be  reduced  sufficiently  to  offset  a 
shrinkage  in  volume,  fixed  expenses 
cannot.  The  shrinkage  in  volume, 
therefore,  will  adversely  affect  the 
prospects  of  department  stores  and 
other  stores  with  fixed,  high  rentals; 
those  which  have  to  render  costly 
services  to  customers,  and  which  have 
to  use  expensive  advertising  in  order 
to  attract  patronage.  It  will  give  to 
smaller  stores  an  economic  advantage 
of  considerable  importance.  It  will 
render  the  problem  of  chain  stores 
which  have  to  maintain  expensive  cen- 
tralized offices  much  more  difficult, 
especially  after  their  central  buying 
offices  will  no  longer  be  able  to  offset 
their  cost  by  the  purchase  of  large 
quantities  of  distress  merchandise. 
The  somewhat  stronger  position  which 
it  will  create  for  the  small  store  may 
result  in  some  check  to  the  downward 
trend  of  wholesale  dry  goods  sales. 

For  the  manufacturer,  the  shrinkage 
in  volume  which  is  in  store  may  mean 
the  difference  between  being  able  to 
maintain  an  expensive  staff  of  sales- 
men, selling  direct,  and  maintaining  an 
enlarged  credit  and  shipping  organiza- 
tion, and  relying  upon  jobber  distribu- 
tion to  reduce  these  costs.    Above  all. 
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it  will  mean  that  the  acid  lest  of  effect 
upon  net  profit  will  be  put  to  many 
promotion  and  advertising  plans 
rather  than  the  test  of  effect  upon  gross 
volume. 

T  BELIEVE  ail  increase  in  the  effi- 
•*•  ciency  of  distribution  is  vital  to  the 
country's  recovery  from  the  depression 
into  which  the  speculative  mania  of 
1922  to  1929  plunged  it.  Once  we 
relied  largely  upon  the  individual 
initiative  of  independent  wholesalers 
and  local  retailers  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  efficient  system   of  distribution. 


During  recent  years  we  have  been  re- 
lying more  and  more  upon  integrated 
organizations  for  distribution.  Thus 
far,  however,  this  integration  has  been 
developed  under  a  period  of  rising 
volume.  It  now  faces  the  test  of  oper- 
ating efficiently  in  a  period  of  decreas- 
ing volume.  LIniess  large  scale  and 
integrated  organizations  are  managed 
with  extraordinary  skill,  they  may  find 
themselves  face  to  face  with  a  real 
revival  of  the  system  of  independent 
and  individual  distribution. 

It   is   a   very   interesting   and   chal- 
lenging period  which  lies  before  us. 


On  Radio,  By  One  Who  Has 
Never  Heard  It 


EARNEST    ELMO    CALKINS 


THE  opinion  of  an  advertising 
man  who  has  never  heard  a  radio 
broadcast  should  be  interesting, 
for  he  is  at  least  without  bias.  Though 
I  have  never  heard  the  radio  I  have 
heard  a  lot  about  it. 

The  other  day  a  young  man  told  me 
he  had  resigned  from  the  advertising 
staff  of  a  prominent  woman's  period- 
ical because  magazines  were  doomed. 
They  had  no  future  as  advertising  me- 
diums. Radio  was  taking  their  place. 
Newspaper  publishers  feeling  the  shift 
to  this  seductive  medium  of  a  large 
percentage  of  the  all-too-limited  a])- 
propriations  which  now  prevail  have 
shown  signs  of  nervousness,  at  least, 
in  the  discussions  at  press  conventions. 

As  one  who  has  watched  advertising 
psychology  for  forty  years,  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  proved  and  estab- 
lished vehicles  of  advertising  as  news- 
papers and  magazines  will  ever  be  su- 
perseded by  radio  or  any  medium.  Ra- 
dio is  enjoying  the  vogue  of  novelty. 
When  the  novelty  wears  off  it  will  take 
its  proper  place  as  a  most  desirable 
and  useful  addition  to  our  classes  of 
m  e  d  i  u  m  s,  newspapers,  magazines, 
posters,  car  cards  and  direct  advertis- 
ing, but  it  will  never  be  the  whole 
thing. 

The  advertising  world  is  always 
playing  a  favorite.  I  cannot  remem- 
ber a  time  when  some  pet  theory  or  de- 
vice was  not  holding  the  stage,  a  group 
of  mediums  or  one  particular  medium, 
a  favorite  advertising  agency  or  a 
popular  form  of  copy  or  art.     Once  it 


was  jingles,  or  "reason-why"  copy,  or 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  or  dealer 
helps,  or  psychology.  Lately  it  has 
been  modernism  in  typography  and 
copy,  or  styling  the  goods  in  merchan- 
dising.   Radio  is  enjoying  to  some  ex- 


tent the  advantage  of  being  the  last 
new  thing  in  advertising. 

This  novelty  appeals  not  only  to  the 
advertiser  but  to  the  public.  The  fans 
are  so  pleased  with  their  new  toy  they 
will  listen  to  almost  anything.  The 
real  test  will  come  when  this  is  no 
longer  true,  when  the  novelty  wears  off 
and  a  radio  broadcast  is  a  matter  of 
course  as  the  Times  or  the  Woman's 
Home  Companion  or  a  folder  in  the 
mail. 

T^  HIS  is  not  to  deny  that  the  radio  is 
-*-  a  most  desirable  addition  to  our  list 
of  mediums.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to 
advertising  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  the 
ear  as  well  as  the  eye.  Advertisers 
have  long  wanted  something  of  the 
sort.  It  restores  the  personal  magnet- 
ism of  the  barker  speaking  to  the 
crowd  in  front  of  the  show.  It  makes 
available  whatever  eloquence  and  per- 
suasiveness there  are  in  the  spoken 
word.  It  is  perhaps  more  akin  to  pos- 
ters and  street  car  cards  than  adver- 
tisements in  magazines  and  news- 
papers, for  it  addresses  the  crowd  as  a 
crowd,  rather  than  as  individuals. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  advertisement  in  the  magazine  or 
newspaper  has  a  background.  It  bene- 
fits by  the  reader's  desire  for  enter- 
tainment or  information.  So  far  ra- 
dio has  had  to  create  its  own  back- 
ground. The  entertainment  program  is 
to  the  radio  what  the  pure  reading  mat- 
ter is  to  the  magazine.  The  actual  ad- 
vertising in  radio  broadcasts  has  been 
but  a  fringe  or  a  footnote  to  gorgeous 
programs.  Only  a  few  advertisers  are 
lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  sprinkle 
real  advertising  through  their  diver- 
sions. Most  of  them  depend  on  grati- 
tude for  their  reward. 

There  is  also  the  question  to  be  de- 
cided some  day  when  radio  has  lost  its 
novelty  appeal  and  come  down  to  the 
level  of  other  mediums  as  to  the  per- 
manence and  penetration  of  things 
heard  over  things  seen.  Are  human 
beings  eye-minded  or  ear-minded? 
Certainly  life  offers  more  to  the  deaf 
than  to  the  blind.  One  misses  sight 
more  than  hearing.  And  nature  has 
supplied  the  eye  with  twenty  times  as 
many  nerves  as  she  has  allowed  to  the 
ear. 

As  I  said,  I  heard  a  lot  about  the 
radio.  People  are  always  telling  me 
of  the  wonderful  programs  they  have 
heard.  But  when  I  ask,  not  many  out- 
side those  professionally  concerned 
seem  able  to  remember  the  advertiser 
who  sponsored  the  program. 
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Giving  Your  Advertisments 
the  Acid  Test 

What  a  Psychologist  Found  When  He  Quizzed  125  Engineers 
on  Their  Knowledge  of  Current  Campaigns 

HENRY    C.    LINK 

In  Charge  of  Market  Survey  Division,  Psychological  Corp.  oj  Netv  York 

Of   125   men—  Chesterfield   4  1  3 

48   do  not  know  the  name   of   a  O'd  Gold  1  1  o       0 

standard  make  of  electric  clock.  Others  3  2  1 

11    think    Freezone    is    an    anti-  —  —  —      — 

freeze    solution!                                                      "r"'"'  ^^  15  6       6 

106  read  Ballyhoo  and  like  it.  tu;^                   .u  ^          .  •       u        i 

Ti,;=  .„„♦      1          J  •                    .•  ^"'s    means    that    certain     brands 

Ihis  test,  planned  m  cooperation  •     j   o  crv      r  .u             i              i 

with  the  editors  of  Advertising  &  ^f'T  ^"^^^^^  the  regular  smokers 

Selling,  was  given  to  a  class  of  en-  »*  other  brands,  and  these  other  brands 

gineers,      graduates      of      Brooklyn  suffered  a  corresponding  loss. 

Polytechnic  Institute,  to  whom  Dr.  The  answers  to  the  question  in  le- 

Link  is  lecturing  on  Psychology  of  gard  to  which  cigarette  has  the  sincer- 

Selling  and  Consumer  Engineering,  est  advertising  were  as  follows: 
It  was  given  in  the  form  of  a  printed 

questionnaire,      on      December      3,  Chesterfield                            20 

1931.  Not  any    10 

The  primarv  object  was  to  illus-  Camels                                       9 

trate    modern '  methods    of    psycho.  Jr"^''''  ^^'^^                           2 

logical  research  in  consumer  wants  '  ^"^^                                ^^~ 

and   reactions.      Dr.   Link  was   for-  jhis  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  fad 

t-^nj  mtlgrrSmhTrs,  t^  ''^^  ^^^'f  ^  ^^.^  \^  ^^^^  'f 

burgh,  and  of  Lord  &  Taylor.    His  f '"   ^™'",  ^'f  "f  ^   "}   ^'^^"d*   ^'"'^ 

latest  book,  "The  New  Psvchology  ^"'^''>'  ^^'''^^  ^^d  the  largest  loss.     A 

of  Selling  and  Advertising,'"  will  lie  "^"""^    comprehensive    survey    of    this 

published  by  Macmillan's  soon.  l^in^,  including  women,  would  prob- 
ably reveal  facts  of  considerable  im- 

•  portance  to  the   advertisers  of  cigar- 

<<-M-T?                 1                .  ettes. 
I  t   you  smoke  any  cigarette  regu- 

I     larly,  have  you  during  the  last  ,      ^^''^  >°"  "'"^^  ^"y  >**"es  of  Bally- 

A    year   changed   your    brand?     If  ''oo  Magazine?"    Of  the  125  men,  106 

you  have,  from  what  brand  to  what  answered  yes  and  18  no.    The  answers 

brand?   Which  cigarette,  in  your  opin-  '°  '''''  ^"'''^^'"  question:  "If  you  have, 

ion,  has  the  sincerest  advertising?"  '^'''"   pleased   you?"   showed   a   most 

125  engineers,  alumni  of  the  Poly-  """^ual  degree  of  unanimity, 

technic  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  gave  the  The  satire,  parody,  burlesque,  or 

tollowing  answers:  ridicule  of  well  known  ads        .  78 

The  cartoons,  droll  humor,  nerve 

56  had  not  changed  their  brands.  of  the  editor,  etc 28 

15  had  changed  to  a  new  brand.  Displeased,    vulgar,    nothing 

58  did   not   smoke   or   smoked   one  pleasant    "    9 

brand  regularly. 

If  the  above  sample  were  representa-  ^"'^   comments   as:    "Exposing   in    a 

tive  of  the  whole  population,  which  it  h""""™"^  way  the  insincerity  of  many 

might  or  might  not  be,  it  would  mean  ^•^^^rtisers ;       Burlesque  of  high  pres- 

that  over  21%  of  those  who  smoked  «"'•«   advertising;        Witty   debunking 

one    cigarette    steadily    had    changed  ^,   advertising  blah;      were  common, 
brands.     However,  when  the  changes  "^  ""'^^  frequency  of  this  response 

that  cancel  each  other  are  eliminated,  '''''^'  ^  ""'"'""'  °^  q"e*ti°"s  = 
the  net  result  is  as  follows:  1.  j,  this  response  due  to  an  accu- 

Ngt    j^gj  mulated  resentment  toward  exag- 

Gained  Lost  Gain  Loss  gerated   advertising  which  Bnlly- 

Lucky   Strike    .39  6  ^00  has  finally  crystallized? 

*^^'"®'    ■*        2        2  2.  Does  the  present  rehictance  and 


C.iurtesy  of  'Die  Chrlstelljlie  llluslratii;- 

inability  of  the  public  to  buy 
promote  a  psychological  state 
hostile  to  the  pricks  of  advertis- 
ing? In  other  words,  a  case  of 
sour  grapes? 
3.  If  so,  does  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency toward  increased  pressure 
in  copy  represent  the  most  effec- 
tive advertising  that  can  be  used 
in  the  circumstances? 

I  shall  gladly  leave  these  questions  for 
the  opinions  of  others,  since  my  in- 
terest at  the  moment  is  only  the  pres- 
entation of  quantitative  psychological 
facts,  not  a  pseudo-psychological 
speculation  as  to  the  ivhys  and  where- 
fores. 

During  1929  approximately  400,000 
electric  clocks  were  purchased  and  in 
1930,  1,200,000— an  increase  of  300% . 
Of  the  125  engineers,  certainly  above 
average  in  economic  status  and  educa- 
tion, 45  had  electric  clocks  and  80 
did  not.  But  surprisingly,  48  did  not 
know  the  name  of  a  standard  make  of 
electric  clock.  During  the  past  year 
there  has  been  only  one  outstanding 
electric  clock  campaign,  possibly  two, 
in  one  of  the  few  markets  still  far  from 
saturation.  The  makes  known  were  as 
follows: 

Telechron     50 

Cxeneral   Electric    11 

Hammond    9 

Westinghouse    6 

None  known 48 

Moreover,  84  men  had  an  entireh' 
erroneous  idea  as  to  the  lowest  price 
at  which  a  standard  make  electric 
clock  could  be  purchased.  This 
fact  corresponds  with  the  lack  of 
emphasis   on    price    in    most  national 
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advertising  copy  on  electric  clocks. 
An  outstanding  achievement  of  quick 
results  from  a  campaign  is  that  re- 
vealed in  the  following:  "If,  during  the 
last  year,  you  have  noted  the  advertis- 
ing campaign  of  any  automobile  com- 
pany, what  feature  impressed  you?" 


Buick — Wizard  control 
Sludebaker — Free  wheeling 
Plymouth — Floating  power 
Chevrolet — Miscellaneous     . 

Ford — Miscellaneous   

Packard — Miscellaneous 
Hudson — Miscellaneous 
Cadillac — Miscellaneous 
Hupmobile—  Miscellaneous 
Franklin     


This  information  was  obtained  on 
November  3,  1931. 

Another  achievement  is  that  of  a 
smoking  tobacco  recently  revived.  The 
question  was:  "What  kind  of  tobacco 


for  rolling  your  own  cigarettes  has  re- 
cently been  advertised  prominently?" 

Bull  Durham  72 

Do  not  know  21 

Unanswered     21 

Prince  Albert   10 

In  answer  to  the  question:  "What 
automobile  brake-lining  renews  its 
frictional  surface  with  every  stop?" 
the  following  answers  were  given : 

Do  not  know  104 

Raybestos   (wrong)    11 

None    5 

American  Brakelock   3 

The  question  was  based  on  a  head- 
line used  in  a  rather  heavy  national 
magazine  campaign  by  the  last  named 
cnmpany. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  consist- 
ent magazine  campaigns  is  that  of  the 
[Continued  on  page  40] 


Union  Carbide  Demands 
Agency  Commission 

Announcement  of  House  Agency  Precipitates  Business  Papet 
Study  of  Basis  of  Agency  Recognition 


IN  a  letter  dated  December  21, 
Union  Carbide  Company,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Union  Carbon  &  Car- 
bide Corporation,  New  York,  has  de- 
manded that  each  and  every  business 
paper  publisher  with  whom  it  places 
advertising  during  1932  recognize 
Union  Carbide  Company,  Technical 
Publicity  Department,  as  an  advertis- 
ing agency  and  quote  it  agency  com- 
mission. 

This  demand  on  publications  is 
predicated  upon  the  following  facts: 

Since  January  1,  1929,  tire  Union 
Carbide  Company,  Technical  Publicity 
Department,  has  acted  as  an  advertis- 
ing agency  for  various  subsidiaries  of 
the  parent  corporation,  including  The 
Linde  Air  Products  Company,  The 
Prest-O-Lite  Company,  The  Oxweld 
Railroad  Service  Company.  Electro 
Metallurgical  Company.  Electro  Met- 
allurgical Sales  Corp..  Haynes  Stellite 
Company,  and  Oxweld  Acetylene  Com- 
pany. Advertising  of  National  Car- 
bon Company,  another  subsidiary, 
placed  by  N.  W.  Ayer,  is  not  involved. 

The  Union  Carbide  Company  claims 
to  be  an  independent  stock  corpora- 
tion, not  owned  in  any  degree  by  any 
of  the  companies  for  which  it  is  plac- 
ing advertising,  nor  does  it  own  any  of 


the  companies,  although  obviously  all 
these  subsidiaries  are  owned  by  Union 
Carbide  &  Carbon  Company.  It  main- 
tains complete  planning,  creating,  re- 
search and  buying  departments,  which 
have  functioned  during  past  years  for 
the  benefit  of  the  parent  corporation's 
various  subsidiaries  who  advertise  in 
the  business  and  technical  press. 

Before  definitely  committing  itself 
to  demand  an  agency  discount  from 
publishers,  the  Union  Carbide  Com- 
pany investigated  various  methods  by 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  as  low  a  rate  as  that  at  which 
any  other  purchaser  of  advertising 
could  buy  the  same  schedule  of  space. 
It  claims  it  found  that  there  were  rec- 
ognized agencies  who  were  willing  and 
who  offered  to  handle  its  commission- 
able  space  for  a  flat  fee  which 
amounted  to  about  2^/4%.  These  agen- 
cies would  perform  no  service  other 
than  the  placing  of  contracts  and  the 
checking  of  bills. 

The  Union  Carbide  Company  de- 
cided to  present  its  case  to  the  business 
publishers  and  prepared  new  contract 
forms,  requesting  agency  commission. 
In  the  last  week  of  December  these 
were  sent  to  more  than  fifty  publica- 
tions.   The  officials  of  the  Union  Car- 


bide Company  very  frankly  discussed 
their  demand  with  publishers  and 
made  no  pretense  of  hiding  the  rea- 
sons for  their  stand. 

Publishers  were  reminded  that  a 
precedent  had  been  established  several 
years  ago  when  one  or  two  agencies, 
believed  to  be  purposely  established  by 
large  advertisers,  had  gained  recogni- 
tion from  publishers.  The  Union  Car- 
bide Company  stated  that  such  a  prac- 
tice would  not  be  in  keeping  with  its 
business  policy,  and  that  was  why  it 
openly  disclosed  its  demands.  It  has 
agreed,  beginning  January  1,  1932,  to 
pay  direct  for  all  advertising  com- 
mitted by  Union  Carbide  Company  for 
its  seven  "clients,"  and  in  turn  collect 
for  such  expenditures,  plus  an  over- 
head charge  always  exceeding  coimnis- 
sions  allowed  it  as  an  agency,  from  the 
subsidiaries  of  the  parent  corporation 
whose  advertising  it  places. 

Since  the  Union  Carbide  Company 
has  definitely  committed  itself  to  such 
a  policy  and  has  stated  that  there  will 
be  absolutely  no  exceptions,  the  de- 
mand aroused  considerable  interest 
and  comment  among  publishers,  agen- 
cies and  associations  connected  With 
the  advertising  business. 

Questioned  by  Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing regarding  this  situation,  John  Ben- 
son, president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Advertising  Agencies,  said 
that  in  his  belief  the  number  of  com- 
missionable  papers  in  the  industrial 
and  business  field  did  not  constitute  a 
large  enough  group  to  create  a  difficult 
situation,  should  all  accept  the  adver- 
tiser's terms.  He  also  believed  that 
there  is  far  more  rumor  of  commission- 
splitting  than  actually  transpires. 

TTE  further  stated  that  his  organiza- 
•*■-'-  tion  could  take  no  official  action 
on  this  matter,  as  it  was  a  question  for 
publishers  to  decide.  He  reemphasized 
that  the  4  A's  frowned  on  the  estab- 
lishing of  "house  agencies"  and  on  any 
kind  of  fee-splitting  or  commission  re- 
bates. Agencies  whose  financial  back- 
ground cannot  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  4  A's  are  not  recognized  by  it, 
said  Mr.  Benson,  and  if  rebating  is 
proved,  they  are  removed  from  mem- 
bership. Mr.  Benson  personally  be- 
lieves that  the  advertiser  is  taking  a 
misguided  attitude,  failing  to  recognize 
the  proved  soundness  of  the  advertiser- 
agency-publisher  set-up.  He  believes 
the  announced  policy  of  the  Union  Car- 
bide Company  to  be  economically  un- 
[Continued  on  page  66] 
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How  Prof.  Seligman  Would  Enforce 
Price  Maintenance 

Would  Restate  Refusal-to-Sell  Law — Does  Not  Favor  Capper-Kelly  Bill 


An  economist,  Professor  Edwin  R. 
l\  A.  Seligman  of  Columbia  L"ni- 
-^  ■*-  versity,  has  been  studying  price 
maintenance.  His  report  has  just  been 
made  public.  He  recommends  "legis- 
lation to  remove  any  existing  barriers 
against  the  refusal-to-sell  method  of 
enforcing  price  maintenance,"  and 
adds  that  "some  machinery  should  be 
set  up  for  business  men,  similar  to  the 
trade  practice  conferences  sponsored 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to 
work  out  practices  that  would  make 
price  maintenance  more  generally  ef- 
fective than  the  refusal-to-sell  method 
alone."  Professor  Seligman  apparently 
does  not  approve  of  price  maintenance 
legislation,  such  as  the  Capper-Kelly 
bill. 

Professor  Seligman  made  his  study 
at  the  behest  of  Edward  Plant,  presi- 
dent of  Lehn  &  Fink  and  well  known  as 
an  advocate  of  price  maintenance,  and 
the  New  York  Board  of  Trade.  It  runs 
to  700  pages  of  text  and  statistics.  The 
drug  industry  receives  chief  attention. 
Material  was  gathered  abroad  as  well 
as  throughout  this  country. 

"The  general  principle  of  resale- 
price  maintenance  is  legitimate,"  the 
report  says.  "The  type  of  price-cut- 
ting studied  is  a  form  of  unfair  com- 
petition; price  maintenance  is  a  step 
toward  fair  competition.  It  is  eco- 
nomically defensible  and  therefore 
ethically  desirable.     The  adoption  of 


resale-price  maintenance  as  a  general 
principle  will  mean,  on  the  whole,  a 
step  forward  in  American  business 
life. 

"Practices  which  were  more  or  less 
bearable  during  the  period  of  prosper- 
ity were  felt  as  unbearable  during  the 
hard  times,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  business  rivalry  has  come 
more  and  more  to  assume  the  character 
of  cut-throat  competition.  Some  of 
the  price-cutters  themselves  have  be- 
come doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
their  policies,  and  the  controversy  as 
to  the  distinction  between  fair  and  un- 
fair competition  has  flared  up  anew." 

The  report  proceeds  to  analyze  the 
benefits  and  evils  of  price-cutting.  It 
says,  "If  it  is  true,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  price  maintenance  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  insure  uniformly  high  prof- 
its to  all  retailers,  or  to  abolish  all 
forms  of  price-cutting,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  price  maintenance  will, 
at  the  same  time,  fail  to  impose  higher 
prices  upon  the  consumer." 

A  warning  against  over-optimism  ap- 
pears in  the  statement:  "Enthusiastic 
proponents  of  price  maintenance  are 
wont  to  depict  in  glowing  colors  the 
rejuvenated  business  which  would 
come  to  all  retailers,  where  the  mar- 
gins of  profit  would  be  satisfactory 
and  price-cutting  would  cease  to  exist. 
There  are,  in  fact,  no  less  than  foui 
reasons  why  this  much  anticipated  re- 


tailer heaven  would  not  come  about: 

1.  Lack   of   universal   adoption  by  manu- 
facturers 

2.  Inability   of   retailers    to   compel    adop- 
tion 

3.  The    existence   of    cut    prices   on    price 
maintained  items 

4.  Price-cutting  on  non-maintained  items." 
Price-cutting,  used  to  attract  cus- 
tomers and  thereby  increase  t"he  sale 
of  other  products,  lies  at  the  basis  of 
price  maintenance  and  constitutes  th'> 
main  body  of  the  report. 

The  consumer's  interest  in  resale- 
price  maintenance  is  not  so  great  as 
has  usually  been  imagined,  the  report 
states.  Permanent  benefits,  if  any,  to 
the  consumer  must  accure  as  indirect 
results  of  more  effective  distribution 
methods. 

"In  view  of  the  ever-growing  limita- 
tion upon  the  legality  of  resale-price 
maintenance,"  the  report  says,  "it 
seems  better  to  begin  modestly,  and  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  simpler 
measures  calculated  to  achieve  the 
result." 

To  make  the  refusal-to-sell  method 
operative,  the  report  points  out,  the 
law  should  freely  permit  the  selection 
of  customers,  should  allow  manufac- 
turers to  persuade  wholesaler  and  re- 
tailer to  follow  established  prices  and 
permit  policing  to  detect  price-cutters 
who  may  then  be  refused  merchandise. 
These  proposals  would  not  interfere 
with  existing  laws  against  price  fixing 
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between  competitors,  illegal  coercive 
trade  methods,  and  allowances  and 
special  terms  as  rewards  for  pricing 
cooperation. 

Free  interchange  of  business  in- 
formation by  manufacturer,  whole- 
saler, jobber  and  retailer  about  price- 
cutting  or  unethical  practices  are  es- 
sential to  the  operation  of  present-day 
business,  the  report  shows. 

"By  stating  definitely  what  prac- 
tices are  to  be  permitted,  a  law  which 
legalizes  the  refusal-to-sell  method 
would  remove  the  temptation  of  gov- 
ernment to  interfere  in  a  field  in  which 
its  activity  is  now  decidely  unwelcome 
to  business  interests,  and  in  which  it 
has  thus  far  done  very  little  to  improve 
the  situation." 

Professor  Seligman  anticipates  some 
resistance  to  his  proposed  legal  re- 
forms by  courts  and  legislatures.  But 
he  nevertheless  believes  reform  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  simple  law  that 
merely  restates  a  principle  of  common 
law,  thereby  making  legal  in  every 
respect  the  right  to  refuse  to  sell  to  any 
dealer  or  distributor  for  any  reason 
whatsoever.  This  procedure  would 
make  no  fundamental  changes  in  ex- 
isting  laws.      It   simply   removes   ob- 


structions to  business  initiative  without 
introducing  any  additional  elements  of 
government  interference,  Professor 
Seligman  explains. 

"A  shortcoming  of  the  plan  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  retailer  consists 
indeed  in  the  fact  that  the  system  as 
a  whole  does  not  lend  itself  to  compul- 
sory action  by  retailers.  There  is  little 
prospect  of  retailers'  compelling  a 
manufacturer  to  maintain  prices  un- 
less he  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  do 
so.  While  this  objection  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  it  must  be  balanced  against 
the  legal,  social  and  economic  advan- 
tages of  adopting  a  conservative  as 
against  a  radical  measure." 

The  report  points  out  that  some 
manufacturers  would  not  interfere 
with  most  retailers  who  cut  prices  a 
small  amount,  but  they  would  surely 
refuse  to  sell  those  retailers  who  cut 
prices  unwarrantedly  or  sold  goods  at 
a  loss  or  at  prices  that  bring  about 
devastating  conflicts. 

"The  refusal-to-sell  plan,"  the  report 
shows,  "thus  meets  in  an  admirable 
way  both  the  objections  and  the  needs 
of  manufacturers  who  do  not  de- 
sire complete  or  extreme  resale-price 
maintenance." 


Cutex  in  Court 

Northam  Warren  Is  Ordered  to  Cease  Paid  Testimonials, 
Ansivers  Back 


W 


ILL  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission be  upheld  in  its  at- 
tempt to  force  testimonial- 
using  advertisers  to  tell  the  public,  in 
their  advertisements,  that  the  testi- 
monials are  paid  for?  Northam  War- 
ren, maker  of  Cutex,  has  been  ordered 
"to  cease  and  desist,"  has  struck  back 
with  an  able  defense,  and  has  filed  an 
appeal  with  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals.    It  looks  like  a  test  case. 

The  Northam  Warren  Company,  ac- 
cording to  the  Commission,  obtained 
testimonials  from  Ethel  Barrymore, 
Anna  Pavlowa,  Atlanta  Arlen  (Mrs. 
Michael  Arlen),  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Chandler  Christy.  For  her  endorse- 
ment Miss  Barrymore  received  $1,000. 
Anna  Pavlowa,  who  at  the  time  of  the 
transaction  was  in  London,  received 
100  pounds.  Atlanta  Arlen  was  paid 
200  pounds.  Mrs.  Christy  was  given 
$500,  while  Miss  Lassie  Honeyman,  a 
personal  friend  of  Mrs.  Christy,  re- 
ceived $150  for  services  in  helping  to 
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obtain  the  testi- 
monial from 
Mrs.  Christy." 
These  adver- 
tisements were 
published  be- 
tween late  1928 
and  May,  1930. 
As  an  illustra- 
tion of  how  the 
testimon  i  al  s 
were  obtained, 
note  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Ethel  Barrymore: 

I  hereby  give  the  Northam  Warren  Cor- 
poration and/or  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 
(advertising  agency)  permission  to  use  in  its 
advertising,  my  photograph  and/or  my  name 
and/or  a  statement  to  be  submitted  to  me 
and  which,  when  approved  by  me,  I  agree  to 
sign. 

I  agree  not  to  endorse  any  other  manicur- 
ing product,  and  to  test  adequately  the  com- 
plete Cutex  outfit  with  which  the  Northam 
Warren  Corporation  will  supply  me. 

Ethel  Barrymoke. 


Miss  Barrymore  authorized  the  use 
of  a  statement  prepared  and  submitted 
to  her.  It  read:  "'Everything  must 
flatter  us  to  our  finger  tips,'  says  Ethel 
Barrymore.  The  best  loved  actress  on 
the  American  stage  adds,  'And  of  all 
the  ways  of  grooming  the  finger  tips 
I  find  new  Cutex  Liquid  Polish  the 
most  flattering.'  "  The  Pavlowa,  Arlen 
and  Christy  endorsements  were  ob- 
tained in  similar  manner. 

The  main  contentions  of  the  makers 
of  Cutex  are  that 

The  advertising  statements  of  which  Com- 
mission complains  are  true  and  were  made 
voluntarily  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
attributed; 

Kespondent  rightfully  relied  upon  the  writ- 
ten statements  that  the  respective  persons 
giving  testimonials  made  and  signed  before 
any  publication; 

The  testimonial  advertising  of  respondent 
has  not  misled  or  deceived  the  purchasing 
public; 

Respondent's  use  of  testimonial  advertis- 
ing has  not  injured  competitors. 
As  one  reason  for  paying  for  endorse- 
ments, Northam  Warren  contends  that 
"it  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  respondent  and  of  any  advertiser 
and  of  the  publisher  printing  the  ad- 
vertisement that  some  payment  be 
made  for  the  use  of  the  name  of  any- 
one giving  a  testimonial;"  and  cites  in 
support  the  New  York  law: 

"Right  of  privacy. — A  person,  firm 
or  corporation  that  uses  for  advertis- 
ing purposes,  or  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  the  name,  portrait  or  picture  of 
any  living  person  without  having  first 
obtained  the  written  consent  of  such 
person,  or  if  a  minor  of  his  or  her 
parent  or  guardian,  is  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demenor." 

"Of  course,"  Northam  Warren  states, 
"such  consents  (however  spontaneous, 
genuine,  enthusiastic  and  voluntary 
may  be  the  person's  endorsement  or 
favorable  opinion  regarding  the  prod- 
uct) rarely  are  obtained  gratuitously 
from  prominent  people." 

Stanley  Resor,  president,  J.  Wal- 
ter Thompson  Company,  Northam 
Warren's  agency,  is  quoted  (see  Ad- 
vertising &  Selling,  April  17,  1929), 
as  saying: 

"Since  the  featuring  of  prominent 
people  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  almost  every  editorial  program,  it 
is  logical  for  advertising  to  study  the 
possibilities  of  presenting  its  messages 
through  people  to  whom  the  public 
will  listen  with  interest  and  respect. 

"Must  testimonials  be  spontaneous 
and  unsolicited  to  be  legitimate?  The 
answer  is  that  very  little  that  is  worth 
while  in  this  world  is  secured  without 
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solicitation.  Sales  volume,  charity 
funds,  wives,  even  justice,  are  obtained 
by  asking  for  them,  not  by  waiting  for 
them  to  happen. 

"Must  testimonials  be  secured  with- 
out payment  to  the  endorser  to  be 
legitimate?  Some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful testimonial  campaigns  ever  run 
have  featured  hundreds  of  personal- 
ities, none  of  whom  were  paid.  It  hap- 
pened that  they  were  people  to  whom 
publicity  was  of  value.  Other  very 
successful  campaigns  have  used  a  few 
names  at  a  considerable  cost.  It  hap- 
pened that  they  were  not  interested  in 
publicity. 

"To  secure  testimonials  under  the 
rigid  code  of  laws,  ethics,  good  taste 
and  advertising  skill  that  must  be  fol- 
lowed requires  time  and  cooperation 


on  the  part  of  the  endorser.  It  is 
neither  good  sportsmanship  nor  good 
business  to  attempt  to  take  up  the  time 
and  energy  of  busy,  successful  people 
unless  their  cooperation  is  compen- 
sated for.  To  some,  publicity  is  suffi- 
cient reward.  To  others,  for  whom 
publicity  is  not  an  asset,  money  is  the 
equivalent. 

"In  our  experience  in  using  testi- 
monial advertising  for  six  years,  there 
have  been  instances  where  we  later  dis- 
covered that  the  endorsement  was  not 
wholly  sincere.  The  number  of  such 
cases  has  been  negligible." 

But  are  such  paid  testimonials  "im- 
fair  competition?"  All  questions  of 
honesty  and  ethics  aside,  it  appears 
that  the  Trade  Commission  will  have 
to  stand  or  fall  on  this  question. 


Our  Peeled  Eye  Dept. 


THE  Procter  &  Gamble  Company, 
whose  Ivory  Soap  is  only  99 
44/100%  pure"  had  better  look 
to  its  laurels.  Holland's  new  air-con- 
ditioning unit  takes  only  "98%  of 
the  dust,  dirt  and  soot  out  of  the  air"; 
Sanka  CoSee  is  only  "97%  cafFein 
free";  only  "97%  of  the  drug  caffein 
and  the  indigestible  wax  are  expertly 
removed"  from  Kellogg's  Kaflee  Hag 
and  Goodyear  Tires  are  only  "35%  bet- 
ter in  non-skid  tread-wear  this  year." 

t^^  The  Studebaker  Sales  Company 
of  Chicago  will  give  10  to  100  shares  of 
certain  basically  sound  common  stocks 
to  purchasers  of  its  second-hand  auto- 
mobiles. 

2^^  Perhaps  for  psychological  rea- 
sons Yardley's  Orchis  perfume  is  priced 
from  "seven  dollars  and  a  half  to  one 
dollar." 

i^^  For  some  reason  or  other  The 
Chas.  H.  Phillips  Chemical  Company 
has  been  asking  radio  listeners  how 
many  three  letter  words  (or  something 
like  that)  they  could  find  in  the  words 
"Phillips  Milk  of  Magnesia."  A  trip 
to  Europe  was  offered  for  the  best  an- 
swer— and  the  gentleman  who  won  is 
in  jail  exclamation  point. 

2^^  We  said  last  month  that  we'd 
been  reading  in  Canada  Week  by  Week 
of  a  new  product — "Soap  Paper 
Leaves."  "I  don't  blame  the  depart- 
ment for  the  mistake,"  writes  F.  R. 
Ackley  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  "as  I  haven't 


seen  such  books  for  years,  but  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  using  a  book  of 
soaped  paper  something  like  twenty 
years  ago  ..." 

i^^  We  wish  her  bonnet  didn't  con- 
ceal the  horrified  expression  which 
must  be  suffusing  the  Old  Dutch  Girl's 
face  on  finding  herself  in  the  same  ad 
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with  this  first  extremely  dubious  ven- 
ture of  her  company  into  modern  art. 

1^°  Charles  Abel,  of  Cleveland, 
doesn't  think  much  of  the  slogan  "It's 
a  Lord  &  Taylor  Year."  "That  'Lord 
&  Taylor  Year'  stuff,"  he  writes  us,  "is 
certainly  terrible  tripe.  No  wonder 
Ballyhoo  is  a  success!  If  advertisers 
and  agencies  want  to  destroy  all  the 


public's  faith  in  advertising,  they  are 
certainly  on  the  right  track,  and  going 
hell-bent  for  election." 

m^"  Dr.  Donald  A.  Laird,  director  of 
the  Psychological  Laboratories  of  Col- 
gate University  has  found  that  "the 
loud  noises  which  are  inseparable  from 
modern  civilization  play  a  part  in  caus- 
ing nervous  indigestion"  and  that  "cof- 
fee and  certain  sweet  foods  offset  these 
injurious  effects." 

U^^  French  druggists  are  now  selling 
gas  masks  to  customers  who  wish  to  be 
prepared  for  the  next  war. 

|^p=  Some  6,450,164  first  class  letters 
containing  advertising  matter  found 
their  way  into  the  dead  letter  office  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

2^^  Rembert  Wurlitzer,  sales  man- 
ager of  the  musical  instrument  com- 
pany, says  that  piano  sales  have  re- 
covered from  the  slump  which  they 
experienced  about  1927  when  "every- 
body was  buying  a  radio."  Pianos  and 
saxophones  are  the  most  popular 
musical  instruments  in  the  United 
States  today,  Mr.  Wurlitzer  announced 
recently. 

2®^  Macy's  is  continuing  its  free 
employee-cold-inoculations  this  win- 
ter. Last  winter  colds  among  em- 
ployees were  reduced  60%  as  a  result 
of  these  inoculations,  it  is  reported. 

2S^  There's  a  corridor  running  the 
length  of  the  newest  trans-atlantic 
liner  the  Atlantique,  and  all  along  it 
are  de  luxe  shops — "branches  of 
many  of  the  best  known  Rue-de-la-Paix 
houses.  Similar,  if  less  pretentious, 
shopping  centers  on  the  Europa  and 
the  Bremen  started  what  may  become 
a  feature  of  all  the  new  boats. 

2^^  Charles  C.  Baldwin,  who  has 
worked  for  Albert  Frank,  for  Eastman, 
Scott  (Atlanta)  and  for  Guenther- 
Law,  has  written  a  biography  of  Stan- 
ford White.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 
are  the  publishers. 

2^=  And  S.  K.  Wilson  of  Newell- 
Emmett  is  syndicating,  in  Sundav 
newspapers,  his  mystery  novel,  "The 
Scream  of  the  Doll." 

2^^  And  Benjamin  B.  Hampton,  a 
former  vice-president  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  has  written  a  "His- 
tory of  the  Movies."  Covici-Friede  has 
published  it. 
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Metzger  Holds  a  Q.  &  A. 
Session  for  Salesmen 


GEORGE   p.   METZGER 
Vice-President,  Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  New  York 


as  he  is.   It's  easy  to  be  posted  and  it's 
lazv  not  to  be. 


Been  a  long  week,  has  il? 

Reports  all  filled  out,  orders  all  sent  in,  and  the  old  hind  legs  grateful  for 
a  rest  from  toting  the  rest  of  you  around?  All  right,  let  'em  relax.  Like  to 
finish  the  week  with  a  one-man  convention  up  in  the  top  story,  above  the  ears? 

One  way  to  get  ahead  is  to  find  out  where  and  when  and  why  we  DIDN'T. 
A  salesman  who  doesn't  take  account  of  stock  once  in  a  while  is  likely  to  ac- 
cumulate quite  a  scatter  on  his  shelves. 

Make  it  exclusively  a  Q  and  A  session  this  time.  Use  these  Questions  and 
Answer  yourself — and  on  the  level.  No  evasion,  no  stalling,  no  alibi.  Remem- 
ber you  have  nobody  to  convince  but  yourself. 


ly.^ 


1.  Have  you 

been     passing 

up  some  of  the 

irell   ■   known 

tough,  rough  and  stubborn  prospects? 

Hold  it!  Didn't  we  agree  not  to  do 
any  squirming?  The  line  of  least  re- 
sistance is  extremely  tempting,  and 
every  salesman  knows  it. 

2.  Just  what  do  your  .  customers 
think  of  you? 

That  goes  for  the  customers  you 
didn't  land,  too!  Well,  if  you  could 
answer  that  100%  you  could  make  a 
notable  clean-up  from  now  on.  But  go 
over  'em,  one  at  a  time ;  the  nearer  you 
can  come  to  estimating  correctly,  the 
sooner  you  will  do  something  with  it — 
or  about  it.  "Good-will"  is  a  gilt-edged 
trade  term,  but  it's  a  personal  matter, 
too;  your  future  depends  on  the  good- 
will you  build  for  yourself. 


3.  have  you 
done  anything 
for  your  pros- 
pects? 

Well,   for   example,   suppose   it's   a 


new  product.  You  could  easily  call  at 
fifteen  homes  and  discuss  it  with  his 
own  possible  customers;  or  stop  fifteen 
people  on  the  street  and  tell  him  how 
they  felt  about  it.  Research  work, 
that  is,  nothing  else. 

4.  Did  you  believe  everything  he 
said  ivhen  he  wouldn't  buy? 

Take  it  easy — there's  a  snapper  to 
this.  Did  he  believe  everything  you 
said?  And  if  not,  one  "no"  is  enough 
to  cancel  everything  else  you  said. 
Maybe  you'd  better  ask  yourself  first 
if  you  believed  everything  you  said 
yourself.  If  you  didn't  he  didn't — un- 
less you  are  a  phenomenon. 


5.  Do  you 
think  mostly 
of  shelf  and 
window  prom- 
inence ivhen  you  work  on  him? 

Easy  now — it's  a  selling  habit,  you 
know.  But  he  is  thinking  of  move- 
ment, turnover,  and  the  cash-register. 
Re-sale  is  what  he  lives  on;  must  have 
that  in  mind  to  speak  his  language. 

6.  Do  you  know  the  population  of 
his  town? 

What  of  it?  The  subject  may  come 
up,  and  if  it  does  you'd  better  not  guess 
too  low;  he  knows  it  to  a  decimal. 

7.  Do  you  know  the  boundaries  of 
the  trading  area  of  his  toivn? 

Because  for  the  moment  you  are  do- 
ing business  right  there,  just  the  same 


prise? 

Wait!  Wait!  If  he  has  one  and  you 
don't  know  it,  you  don't  know  him. 
You  don't  always  talk  your  merchan- 
dise all  the  while  you  are  with  him,  do 
you?  Wlien  you  must  discuss  some- 
thing outside  of  your  own  errand,  there 
are  better  topics  than  the  hellish 
weather  to  turn  to.  If  he  happens  to  be 
a  roaring  Lion  or  a  live  Rotarian  or 
an  active  Kiwanian  or  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  you  have  a  better  line 
on  the  way  he  thinks,  haven't  you? 
Contact — that's  the  thing  that  enables 
the  current  to  flow. 


9.   Does   he 
advertise? 

Is  it  possible  you  don't  know?  Cir- 
culars, blotters,  calendars,  and  space 
in  the  newspapers?  And  are  you 
familiar  with  his  "copy" — what  his 
advertising  says?  Man,  there's  a  hot 
one  you  muffed!  The  daily  paper  he 
advertises  in  is  sold  on  the  newsstands, 
you  know — and  all  the  other  matter  is 
available.  Who  says  you  can't  help 
him?  You  have  expressed  your  opinion 
of  your  own  organization's  advertis- 
ing, haven't  you?  It  might  be  enough 
to  show  interest  and  understand- 
ing, if  that's  all  you  feel  competent  to 
do,  but  why  couldn't  you  surprise  and 
gratify  him  by  showing  him  a  wallet 
full  of  clippings  and  samples  of  ad- 
vertising prepared  by  or  for  twenty  or 
thirty  men  doing  the  same  kind  of 
business  as  his,  and  situated  somewhat 
as  he  is?  He  would  think  that  thought- 
ful and  helpful  and  intelligent  and 
cooperative — and   it   would   be. 

(More  later) 
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How  to  Make  Sure  Your  Copyright 
Is  Air-Tiffht 


Fundamentals  On  a  Matter  of  Law — ISot  by  a  Lawyer 
FRANK    S.    RIEDER 

Advertising  Manager,  Plibrico  Jointless  Firebrick  Company,.  Chicago 


IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  copyright  notices 
appear  in  connection  with  17  ad- 
vertisements. Three  of  these  notices 
are  correct  and  in  accordance  with 
statute.     The  remaining  14,  or 


over  82 /r,  are  improper. 


The 


14  advertisements  are  no  more 
subject  to  copyright  protection 
than  if  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  copyright  them,  since 
a  copyright  is  invalid  where 
publication  takes  place  without 
proper  copyright  notice. 

In  other  magazines  and  in 
catalogs,  booklets  and  folders, 
the  same  prevalence  of  improp- 
er copyright  notices  is  found. 
Among  advertisers  and  pro- 
ducers of  advertising  there  ex- 
ists a  widespread  misunder- 
standing of  the  requirements  of 
the  copyright  statutes. 

The  belief  that  the  familiar 
symbol  ©,  followed  by  the  name  or 
initials  of  the  advertiser,  constitutes 
proper  copyright  notice  for  an  adver- 
tisement or  catalog  is  a  popular  mis- 
conception. According  to  section  18 
of  the  Copyright  Act  of  March,  1909, 
this  figure  is  correctly  used  only  in 
connection  with  maps,  works  of  art, 
drawing,  photographs,  pictorial  illus- 
trations, etc.,  as  listed  in  subsections 
(f)  to  (k)  of  section  5. 

As  a  special  privilege  for  class  (f) 
to  (k),  the  Copyright  Act  permits  the 
use  of  the  symbol  ©,  accompanied  by 
the  "initials,  monogram,  mark,  or  sym- 
bol of  the  copyright  proprietor."  It 
will  be  noted  that  classifications  (f) 
to  (k)  include  works  of  a  character 
in  which  a  larger  notice  might  detract 
from  their  appearance.  Even  in  works 
which  can  be  classified  under  subsec- 
tions (f)  to  (k),  the  statute  goes  on  to 
say,  "Provided,  that  on  some  accessible 
portions  of  such  copies  of  the  margin, 
back,  permanent  base,  or  pedestal,  or 
of  the  substance  on  which  such  copies 


shall    be    mounted,    his    name    shall 
appear." 

Section  18  covers  the  usual  forms  of 
advertising  effort  when  it  specifies  that 
the  notice  of  copyright  shall  consist 


"either  of  the  word  'copyright'  or  the 
abbreviation  'Copr.',  accompanied  by 
the  name  of  the  copyright  proprietor, 
and  *  *  *  the  notice  shall  include  also 
the  year  in  which  the  copyright  was      do  not  spell  a  name  and  are  not  a  sufl 


ing  himself  liable  to  the  penalty  im- 
posed for  violation  of  a  copyright. 
The  courts  hold  that  a  copyright  is  in- 
valid where  the  statute  is  regard  to 
publication  of  notice  has  not  been  com- 
plied with  exactly.  A  recent  de- 
cision includes  the  following 
statement:  "It  is  not  seen  why 
and  deviation  should  be  neces- 
sary. The  requirements  fixed 
by  Congress  are  simple  and 
easy  to  comply  with.  The  re- 
quirements being  statutory,  the 
public  may  justly  demand  that 
they  be  met.  Congress,  by  the 
wording  of  section  18,  clearly 
showed  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion that  copyright  applicants 
should  exercise  their  judgment 
as  to  what  is  sufficient  copyright 
notice  or  would  be  considered 
equivalent." 

As  previously  stated,  the  use 
of  initials  does  not  comprise 
proper  notice.  In  this  connection  one 
court  decision  reads  as  follows:  "The 
use  of  initials  is  a  good  example  of  the 
liberties  taken  with  the  statute.    Initials 


secured  by  publication."  From  thi 
excerpt  it  will  be  seen  that  for  adver- 
tisements, catalogs,  etc.,  only  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  copyright  notice  are 
proper  and  in  accordance  with  statute : 

Copyright  1931,  John  Doe  Co. 

Copr.  1931,  John  Doe  Co. 
The  following  types  of  notice,  all 
more    commonly    used    than    the   two 
proper  types,   are  improper,   and   af- 
ford absolutely  no  protection : 

© 

©  J.D.Co. 
©  1931,  J.D.Co. 
©  1931,  John  Doe  Co. 
Copr. 

Copr.,  J.D.Co. 
Copr.,  John  Doe  Co. 
Copyright 

Copyright,   J.   D.   Co. 
Copyright,  John  Doe  Co. 
The  object  of  requiring  notice  is  to 
prevent  an  innocent  person  from  mak- 


cient  compliance.  An  infinite  variety 
of  names  could  be  designated  by  a 
given  set  of  initials." 

In  another  instance,  the  name  of  the 
copyright  proprietor  was  entirely  omit- 
ted, but  the  proprietor  argued  that 
substantial  compliance  with  the  statute 
was  present  because  the  name  appeared 
elsewhere  on  the  page.  However,  the 
court  spoke  as  follows:  "This  conten- 
tion is  not  accepted.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  the  name  appear  elsewhere.  It 
must  appear  in  the  notice  itself." 

In  a  catalog,  booklet,  or  periodical, 
it  is  essential  that  the  notice  be  located 
in  accordance  with  section  19,  which 
specifies:  "Notice  of  copyright  shall 
be  applied,  in  the  case  of  a  book  or 
other  printed  publication,  upon  its 
title  page  or  the  page  iirunediately  fol- 
[CorUinued  on  page  47] 
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Roll  Your  Own 

While  the  Big  Four  Squabble,  Taxes  and  Home  Makins  Threaten 
HERSCHEL   DEUTSCH 


WHEREVER  state  tax  laws  have 
been  passed  roll-your-own  ma- 
chines have  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  every  time  the  idea  has  been 
given  a  foothold  it  has  made  itself  more 
and  more  strongly  felt.  In  Tennessee 
receipts  from  the  state  tax  fell  off  16% 
inside  of  eight  months.  Georgia  and 
other  states  have  had  similar  experi- 
ence. Does  this  mean  that  sooner  or 
later  the  authorities  will  slap  a  bigger 
tax  on  the  makings? 

Out  of  the  15c  you  pay  for  a  pack 
of  cigarettes,  about  3c  are  divided  be- 
tween the  storekeeper  and  the  whole- 
saler. The  tobacco  grower  for  his  pains 
and  the  manufacturer  for  his  (or  per- 
haps you  have  another  word  for  adver- 
tising) split  another  6c  or  so.  The  re- 
maining 6c  go  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

On  top  of  this,  in  13  states  at  present, 
state  taxes  running  as  high  as  4  and  5c 
per  pack  are  levied  and  added  to  the 
retail  price.  And  although  similar  tax 
measures  have  been  defeated  at  one  time 
or  another  in  33  states — in  three  of  them 
by  public  referendum — there  is  every 
indication  that  there  will  shortly  be 
more  such  tax  measures  up  before  state 
legislatures.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
among  the  features  of  the  recently  an- 
nounced Mellon  Tax  Program  was  a 
provision  for  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
tax  on  cigarettes,  and  you  have  some- 
thing through  which  to  view  a  situation 
and  a  phenomenon  rapidly  developing 
in  the  tobacco  world. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  extra  tax 
measures  in  every  one  of  the  thirteen 
states  where  they  are  in  effect  has  been 


a  big  drop  in  cigarette  sales.  While  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  cigarettes  for 
the  whole  country  was  975.1  last  year, 
the  figures  in  states  having  taxes  are 
well  below  that.  (Kansas,  326.1 ;  South 
Dakota,  451.2;  Utah,  373.2;  Iowa, 
567.8;  North  Dakota,  249.9;  etc.) 

In  cities  near  the  borders  of  non-tax 
states  inevitable  bootlegging  has  taken 
place.  The  Ohio  tax  law  went  into  effect 
in  September  and  Cincinnati  is  now 
in  the  throes  of  a  cigarette  price  war  in 
which  the  amount  of  the  tax,  2c,  is  be- 
ing slashed  off  the  slender  profit  in  an 
effort  to  keep  the  business  which  is  go- 
ing to  tax-free  Kentucky  across  the 
river.  If,  as  seems  likely,  New  York 
State  passes  a  tax  law,  the  same  situa- 


13    States    Tax 

Cigarettes 

State 

Tax  Rate 

Alabama           , 

15% 

Arkansas 

54. 

Georgia     . 

20% 

Iowa    

2^ 

Kansas 

24 

Mississippi 

20% 

North  Dakota   

3^ 

Ohio    

24 

South  Carolina     .    . 

M 

South  Dakota   

^4 

Tennessee    

H 

3^ 

Utah 

9<i 

"     "' 

tion  might  well  develop  between  New 
York  City  and  Hoboken. 

However,  the  bootlegging  and  the 
mail  business  which  have  been  going  on 
between  the  taxed  and  the  untaxed 
states  have  not  increased  the  sales  in  the 
supplying  states  sufficiently  to  compen- 


sate for  the  loss  shown  by  the  others. 
Month  after  month,  recently,  the  total 
of  cigarette  sales  for  the  whole  country 
as  indicated  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  figures  has  continued  to 
show  a  decrease.  But,  as  cigarette  sales 
have  dropped,  package  tobacco  and 
cigarette  papers  have  gone  up  substan- 
tially. A  roll-your-own  movement  is 
blossoming. 

Bull  Durham  is  back,  its  price  cut  to 
5c.  A  dozen  or  more  devices  to  help 
the  untrained  roll  their  own  cigarettes 
have  leaped  into  the  field.  The  13  cig- 
arette taxing  states  are  flooded  with 
these  devices  and  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  a  million  of  them  have  been  sold. 

The  point  is,  of  course,  that  while  the 
depression  might  have  been  reason 
enough  to  justify  general  public  interest 
in  the  economy  to  be  effected  through 
the  roll-your-own  method,  it  has  taken 
the  impetus  of  increased  taxation  to 
put  these  devices  over.  Although  one  or 
two  manufacturers  make  some  slight 
attempt  to  spread  their  sales,  the  major- 
ity concentrate  their  efforts  in  the  13 
tax  states  and  only  institute  a  sales  pro- 
gram elsewhere  when  a  tax  measure 
seems  imminent. 

The  "Target"  machine  is  put  out  by 
the  Brown  &  Williamson  Company  and 
is  sold,  together  with  a  tin  cigarette 
case,  a  package  of  "Target"  tobacco, 
and  a  supply  of  cigarette  papers,  for 
75c.  There  are  a  score  or  more  of  other 
makes,  ranging  in  price  from  $1.50  to 
10c.  A  few,  such  as  the  "Himyar"  de- 
vice recently  announced  by  the  Axton- 
Fisher  Company,  Spud  makers,  have 
gone  anti-spit  and  offer  ready-rolled 
tubes  instead  of  conventional  cigarette 
papers.  The  majority,  however,  are 
variations  of  either  the  "Target"  device 
in  which  a  strip  of  fabric  folded  be- 
tween a  smooth  surface  and  a  roller  is 
used  to  curl  the  paper  around  the  to- 
bacco, or  are  simple  metal  tubes  de- 
signed to  be  stuffed  full  of  tobacco  and 
disgorged  into  the  waiting  wrapper.  A 
more  complex  electrically  operated 
gadget  is  promised  for  the  near  future. 

Such  of  these  devices  as  have  been 
offered  in  non-tax  states  have  not  found 
a  very  great  measure  of  acceptance.  In 
New  York  City,  for  example,  the  only 
attempt,  outside  that  of  the  occasional 
side-street  tobacconist,  to  merchandise 
any  of  thein  was  made  by  the  Liggett 
Drug  Stores  which  featured  one  at  59c 
without  any  appreciable  success.  After 
a  month  or  so  they  were  removed  from 
most  of  the  local  branches  which  had 
^Continued  on  page  49] 
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// — Chapters  from  the  Past  That  May  Throw 
Light  on  the  Present 

EARNEST     ELMO     CALKINS 


State  of  Advertising  in  1900 

THE  advertising  world  in  which 
the  infant  firm  of  Calkins  & 
Holden  opened  its  eyes  was  more 
chaotic  than  the  present  generation  of 
advertising  agents  can  easily  imagine. 
Few  men  were  writing  good  copy,  and 
their  names  stood  out  like  film  stars 
in  Broadway  lights.  Manley  Gillam, 
John  E.  Powers,  Charles  Austin  Bates, 
Nathaniel  Fowler,  Jr.,  are  all  I  can  re- 
call. 

Fowler  wrote  a  book  in  1897  called 
"Fowler's  Publicity."  It  was  almost 
as  large  as  an  unabridged  dictionary 
and  was,  according  to  the  title  page, 
"a  life  study  of  advertising  work  ex- 
pressed in  ink."  Of  its  1016  pages 
only  five  were  devoted  to  the  adver- 
tising agent.  In  1874  Henry  Sampson 
published  "The  History  of  Advertis- 
ing," 616  pages,  and  advertising  agents 
got  no  mention  at  all.  And  in  1759 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  said  that  the 
"trade  of  advertising  is  now  so  near 
perfection  that  it  is  not  easy  to  propose 
any  improvement."  In  spite  of  all 
which  the  real  history  of  advertising 
as  we  know  it  today  had  not  begun 
in  1900. 

The  use  of  art  to  add  effectiveness 
lagged  far  behind  copy.  Real  artists 
scorned  business  commissions.  There 
were  two  distinct  classes,   artists  and 


commercial  artists,  and  the  twain  never 
met.  To  make  a  picture  for  a  pill  or 
a  soap  was  a  high-brow  joke.  We  had 
difficulty  in  persuading  such  men  as 
James  Montgomery  Flagg  and  J.  J. 
Gould  to  make  pictures  for  the  Edison 
Phonograph,  and  not'  even  then  or 
from  any  artist  living  was  it  possible 
to  obtain  such  range,  versatility,  tech- 
nical dexterity  and  imagination  as  are 
at  the  command  of  every  agency  art 
director  today.  This  resource  was 
built  up  slowly  by  demand,  by  large 
rewards,  by  acting  as  intermediary  be- 
tween artist  and  client  and  slowly 
bringing  them  together  on  common 
ground.  The  abilities  of  artists  had 
to  be  developed  along  certain  lines 
and  the  prejudices  of  advertisers  soft- 
ened or  eradicated.  The  story  of  how 
art  was  schooled  to  the  service  of  busi- 
ness would  make  a  large  and  enter- 
taining book. 

No  printshop,  even  the  composing 
rooms  of  newspapers  and  magazines, 
was  able  to  set  advertising  copy  ex- 
cept in  the  age-old  sterotyped  forms. 
There  was  no  research,  no  merchandis- 
ing, and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  George 
P.  Rowell  and  his  American  News- 
paper Directory  there  would  have  been 
no  list  of  advertising  mediums. 

Rowell  spent  most  of  his  life  trying 
to    get   newspapers    to    tell   the   truth 


ilErouOArE 
OFOUR  FErr? 
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The  first  Calkins  &  Holden  announcement 


about  their  circulation*.  Instead  of 
the  deluge  of  statistics  about  every 
phase  of  circulation  that  now  inun- 
dates our  desks,  the  actual  number  of 
copies  printed  and  sold  was  one  of 
the  two  standing  mysteries  about  mag- 
azines, newspapers  and  trade  papers. 
The  lowest  net  bed-rock  rate  for  space 
was  the  other.  A  cocky  advertising 
manager  told  one  advertiser  that  such 
things  were  none  of  his  business. 
Emory  Mapes,  Cream  of  Wheat  presi- 
dent, was  sparring  with  the  magazine 
publishers  for  a  rate  based  on  actual 
circulation,  and  for  a  time  he  received 
figures  no  other  advertiser  saw. 

The  most  valuable  employee  of  an 
advertising  agency  was  a  man  who 
knew  from  long  experience  not  what 
the  card  rate  was  but  what  the  news- 
papers would  really  accept.  The 
schemes  and  tricks  employed  to  se- 
cure an  even  lower  rate  were  as  dark 
and  devious  as  the  subterfuges  of  the 
publishers  to  misrepresent  their  circu- 
lations.   It  was  diamond  cut  diamond. 

For  some  years  we  received  letters 

from  national  advertisers  with  lists  of 

[Continued  on  page  54] 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Commission  Pot  Boils  Over  Again 

THE  latest  naughty  boy  to  turn  the  gas  up  under  the 
agency  commission  pot  is  the  Union  Carbide  Company, 
which  makes  no  bones  of  its  intention  to  receive  agency 
commission,  where  such  is  paid,  on  the  business  paper 
advertising  of  the  subsidiaries  of  Union  Carbon  &  Carbide 
Corporation. 

The  effect  of  Union  Carbide's  uhimatum  has  been  to 
arouse  both  the  Associated  Business  Papers  and  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Company  to  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  entire  basis  of  paying  commissions  to  adver- 
tising agencies.  Union  Carbide  says  it  has  already  made 
something  of  an  investigation  and  as  a  result  claims  that: 

"House  agencies"  are  commonly  recognized  by  publish- 
ers. Agencies  have  written  Union  Carbide  offering  their 
services  and  stating  their  willingness  to  split  commissions 
or  to  return  all  commissions  and  work  on  a  small  fee  basis. 
Individuals  have  approached  the  advertiser,  anxious  to  be 
set  up  as  an  agency,  a  "house  agency"  if  you  like  that 
term,  and  have  stated  their  desire  to  receive  little  or  no 
remuneration  in  order  to  secure  the  prestige  which  such 
an  account  bears. 

From  one  point  of  view  it  may  seem  that  Union  Carbide 
is  using  its  volume  of  advertising  as  a  club  over  the  heads 
of  publishers,  to  force  what  it  believes  to  be  a  better  set-up. 
But,  in  another  light,  it  may  not  be  a  bad  result  if  this 
demand  by  one  advertiser  bestirs  publishers,  agencies  and 
advertisers  alike  to  investigate  who  receives  commissions, 
what  is  done  with  commissions,  and  if  necessary,  "Why 
commissions? 

When  Groups  Have  the  Buying  Poiver 

AMONG  tilt  many  complications  of  modern  business  is 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  isolating  the  fellow  in  a 
company  who  has  the  buying  power.  Once,  when  you  had 
sold  the  Big  Boss  himself,  or  his  purchasing  agent,  or  his 
superintendent,  or  his  general  manager,  your  selling  job 
was  done.     But  those  happy  days  are  on  the  wane. 

More  and  more  is  buying  responsibility  centered  in 
groups.  Certain  individuals  may  have  nominal,  purchas- 
ing power,  but  actually  they  have  little  power  to  initiate 


the  buying  of  anything  outside  of  conventional  routine. 
This  practice  used  to  apply  particularly  to  large  corpora- 
tions. But  now  even  the  smaller  business  is  beginning  to 
do  its  buying  through  groups. 

This  development  affects  selling  and  advertising  pro- 
cedure. The  salesman  now  has  to  remove  all  objections  to 
his  proposition  that  may  exist  in  the  group,  just  as  a  foot- 
ball team  has  to  block  out  all  tacklers  that  may  lie  in  the 
path  of  its  ball  carrier. 

The  salesman  should  sell  the  group  as  a  whole. 
Sometimes  the  majority,  or  even  the  key  members  in  it. 
will  be  enough  to  swing  the  tide  in  the  salesman's  favor. 
In  other  cases  every  last  unit  in  the  group  may  have  to  be 
sold.  The  opposition  of  a  bespectacled,  under-sized  as- 
sistant treasurer  may  be  enough  to  block  the  sale. 

In  advertising,  too,  the  entire  group  should  be  compre- 
hended in  the  appeal.  This  often  means  a  wider  list  of 
media.  Neither  an  executive  list  nor  production  list  alone 
may  be  sufficient  to  reach  all  the  factors  that  influence  buy- 
ing. Often  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  the  favorite  papers 
of  the  members  in  the  buying  groups  we  are  trying  to 
sell,  and  then  to  advertise  in  the  whole  list. 

Boo! 

COUNSEL  for  Northam  Warren  states  that  the  one  ques- 
tion in  the  Cutex  testimonial  case  now  is 

''whether  it  is  an  unfair  method  of  competition  to  publish  these 
admittedly  true  statements  as  advertisements  without  stating  therein 
that  the  person  giving  the  testimonial  received  money  or  other 
consideration  for  the  use  of  his  or  her  name.  The  Commission 
claims  that  such  testimonials  are  not  'voluntary.'  Mrs.  Christy 
swore  that  hers  was  voluntary  and  that  she  sought  the  opportunity 
to  give  it  and  ther^  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  in  this  record 
either  as  respects  Mrs.  Christy  or  any  one  else  whtf  gave  a  testi- 
monial. Therefore,  the  charge  in  the  complaint  must  rest  upon 
the  assumed  inference  that  no  opinion,  statement  or  action  of  a 
person  who  receives  compensation  therefor  is  voluntary.  Surely 
the  Commission  does  not  mean  to  take  the  position  that  the  acts 
or  opinions  of  physicians,  judges,  legislators,  actors,  authors  and 
others,  all  of  whom  receive  compensation  therefor,  are  not  volun- 
tary. Almost  everyone,  whatever  his  walk  in  life,  is  paid  in  one 
form  or  another  for  many  of  the  things  he  does;  yet  it  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that  his  acts  and  opinions  are  either  less  volun- 
tary or  less  honest  for  that  reason." 

To  which,  were  we  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  attor- 
ney—which we  are  happy  not  to  be — we  would  answer 
merely:  "Boo!" 


On  another  page,  the  National  Broadcasting  Corporation 
is  taken  to  task  for  the  method  of  measuring  "coverage" 
which  it  uses  in  a  recent  promotion  piece  to  impress 
advertisers.  Take  a  compass  and  draw  a  circle  of  100 
miles  radius  around  any  NBC  station  and  you  can  be  sure 
that  said  station  covers  that  area  intensively,  says  NBC  in 
effect.  To  which  Mr.  Felix,  our  radio  editor,  who  makes  a 
business  of  going  about  with  his  instruments  and  measur- 
ing actual  field  intensity  of  signals  from  various  stations 
at  various  points,  is  inclined  to  say,  "Is  that  so?"  Radio 
advertisers  would  do  well  to  look  into  these  two  methods 
of  measuring  coverage — ^the  compass  method  and  the 
field  intensity  method— and  decide  for  themselves  which 
is  the  more  scientific. 
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What  "Planned  Selling"  Means 
to  Sales  Managers  and  Men 

IV.    Last  of  a  Challenging  Series  on  Industrial  Selling  in  the 
Next  Decade 


THE  next  ten  years  are  going  to 
be  hard  sledding  for  the  sales 
organizations  that  attempt  to 
apply  the  methods  of  the  era  before 
the  Great  Disillusionment  to  the  con- 
ditions that  will  prevail.  Many  a 
market  on  which  they  have  come  to 
depend  will  be  strangely  changed,  as 
the  reduction  in  new  construction  con- 
tinues. Competition  in  the  face  of  re- 
stricted markets  and  much  lower  price 
levels  will  take  on  new  aspects  of 
malignity.  Sales  costs  will  mount  and 
sales  totals  drop. 

The  three  preceding  articles  of  this 
series  have  suggested  that  a  detailed 
study  of  past  sales  records  would 
throw  new  light  on  both  markets  and 
applications  for  your  products,  be- 
sides pointing  out  paths  of  investiga- 
tion leading  to  new  markets  and  new 
uses.  They  have  modestly  hinted  that 
instead  of  turning  a  sales  force  loose 
to  sell  where  it  can,  how  it  can  and 
who  it  can  in  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
markets,  we  might  tackle  the  nose-to- 
grindstone  decade  along  the  line  of 
planned  selling  —  planned  selling, 
meaning  briefly  the  choice  of  markets 
which  should  prove  most  responsive, 
for  major  sales  emphasis. 

Now,  what  about  the  sales  force? 
How  do  they  fit  into  the  planned  sell- 
ing program? 

The  Sales  Executive 

Before  the  crash,  when  new  con- 
struction was  plentiful,  when  price? 
were  ample,  and  when  the  supply  of 
prospects  who  knew  they  needed  your 
products  seemed  unlimited,  it  did  not 
matter  so  much  whether  your  organ- 
ization had  a  definite  idea  of  the  rela- 
tive attractiveness  of  your  variou-- 
markets.  If  one  market  weakened 
there  were  plenty  more,  requiring  rel- 
atively little  aggressive  sales  effort,  to 
replace  them.  Profits,  while  erratic, 
were  favorable. 

Now.   when   profits   depend   directlv 


W.    B.   SPOONER,    JR. 

on  sales  economy,  when  old  markets 
are  smaller  and  new  markets  uncertain, 
the  only  sound  path  for  the  industrial 
merchandiser  lies  along  the  lines  of 
planned  selling.    But  someone  is  sure 


to  remember  that  many  a  sales  man- 
ager in  this  field  will  find  himself  in 
strange  territory!  Chosen  for  his  job 
more  often  than  not  because  of  ability 
as  a  salesman,  he  has  had  to  develop 
his  talent  for  organization  and  his  ex- 
ecutive ability  after  he  has  become 
sales  manager.  And  planned  selling 
calls  for  organization  and  executive 
ability  in  large  quantities. 

If,  like  so  many  sales  managers  of 
this  school,  he  regards  his  main  job 


as  one  of  multiplying  himself  as  a 
salesman,  he  is  heading  for  trouble.  If 
he  is  always  ready  to  respond  to  a  call 
for  help  from  the  field  to  help  close 
some  tough  proposition;  if  he  finds  it 
hard  to  resist  the  itch  to  take  a  hand 
(in  every  promising  proposition  he 
.'ees  in  his  daily  reports:  if  he  has 
trouble  keeping  out  of  details  on  en- 
j-'ineering,  construction,  corner-cutting 
and  the  like,  if  he  yields  to  these  urges, 
that  sales  manager  is  in  for  many  un- 
pleasant sessions  with  the  powers  that 
lie  in  the  next  few  years. 

For  the  next  decade  is  going  to  pay 
\ery  little  attention  to  the  star-sales- 
man type  of  sales  executive  except  to 
(hastise  him!  The  times  call  for  per- 
spective— for  ability  to  see  major  oh-  ' 
joctives  and  go  after  them.  Planned 
selling  will  demand  of  him— not  sell- 
ing ability.  He  must  put  that  to  work 
in  the  field  and  see  that  it  works  along 
planned  lines.  He  must  be  the  co"- 
<u(h'nat(ir  and  organizer. 

I'lanned  selling  will  prove  difficuh 
"Illy  t(i  those  sales  executives  who  can- 
ncit  divorce  themselves  from  the  joys 
of  "putting  it  over"  and  settle  down 
to  the  staid  existence  of  the  man  be- 
hind  the   lines. 

The  District  Manager 

Usually  in  the  difficult  position  of 
being  both  an  executive  and  a  sales- 
man, the  district  manager  tends  quite 
naturally  to  emphasize  the  selling 
]jhase.  Under  hit-or-miss  selling,  the 
degree  to  which  a  territory  is  culti- 
vated from  the  standpoint  of  the  com- 
pany's best  interests  is«dependent  on 
the  understanding  of  the  district  man- 
ager as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  markets 
in  his  district.  Unfortunatelv  the  aver- 
age district  manager  has  not  been 
trained  to  see  this  picture. 

A    district    manager    in    one    of   the 

best    potential    territories    of    a    large 

organization  had  led  his  company  year 

[Conlinifd  on  page  40] 
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1929  was  a  Tough  Year 


BUSINESS  was  sick  in  1929  and  didn't 
know  it.  It  was  burning  up  with 
tc-ver.  What  it  mistook  for  energy  was 
merely  overstimulation  from  its  thyroid 
gland.  Towards  the  end  it  became  de- 
lirious. 

The  automotive  industry  had  been 
wasting  away  from  a  dangerous  used-car 
malady.  Instead  of  calling  in  the  doctor, 
it  tried  to  pretend  that  everything  was 
all  right.  Factories  kept  on  producing 
more  cars  than  were  needed,  and  dealers 
sank  their  capital  in  basements  and  back 
yards  full  of  used  cars.  Then  the  mdustry 
went  to  bed,  and  dealers  went  broke. 

After  the  war  there  was  a  shortage  of 
homes,  and  everybody  piled  into  real 
estate.  Shoestrings  were  stretched  into 
apartment  houses  and  suburban  develop- 
ments. Land  values  skyrocketed.  Fake 
loan  companies  took  enormous  bonuses 
for  lending  money  they  didn't  possess, 
said  loans  often  being  greater  than  the 
actual  value  of  the  property,  and  then 
passed  on  these  fraudulent  loans  to  sucker 
investors  in  the  form  of  mortgage  bonds. 
Then  that  bubble  burst. 

The  installment  buying  germ  got  into 
the  business  blood,  and  a  vast  quantity 
of  merchandise  was  unloaded  on  a  public 
that  couldn't  afford  it.  Even  after  the 
country  was  hopelessly  overstocked  with 
everything,  industry  kept  right  on  pro- 
ducing. If  the  old  model  could  no  longer 
be  sold,  a  new  model  was  brought  out 
and  everyone  was  urged  to  throw  away 
last  year's  purchase  even  before  the  in- 
stallments on  it  were  cleaned  up. 

While  it  lasted,  this  crazy  way  of  doing 
business  made  crazy  profits.  Hundreds 
of  concerns  which  were  unsoundly 
financed  showed  big  earnings.  Common 
stocks  were  unloaded  on  amateur  inves- 
tors on  the  expectancy  of  still  greater 
earnings,  although  hardly  worth  the 
paper  on  which  they  were  printed. 

The  general  public  suddenly  grasped 


the  idea  that  quick  fortunes  were  to  be 
made  by  dabbling  in  anything  and  every- 
thing that  looked  like  a  common  stock, 
with  the  result  that  stocks  worth  less 
than  nothing  bounded  upward  five  to  ten 
points  a  day.  Clerks  counted  that  day 
lost  that  didn't  net  them  five  hundred  to 
a  thousand  dollars.  With  all  this  easy 
money  coming  in,  it  was  natural  that 
suppressed  desires  should  be  gratified  for 
mink  coats,  jewelry,  night  clubs,  travel, 
double  lives,  new  cars,  fine  homes,  but- 
lers, yachts,  fancy  clothes,  country  clubs, 
and  all  the  other  luxuries  people  plan  to 
buy  when  they  get  rich — wherever  pos- 
sible on  the  installment  plan,  for  most  of 
the  profits  were  fed  back  to  the  golden 
goose  for  more  stock. 

Then  the  fever  passed  its  crisis,  and 
business  collapsed. 

A  long  period  of  convalescence  fol- 
lowed. The  poison  was  gone,  but  so  were 
strength  and  courage  and  will.  The  pa- 
tient took  to  its  wheel  chair  and  gazed 
with  lack-lustre  eyes  upon  a  world  of 
busted  dreams. 

Today,  business  is  in  better  health 
than  it  has  been  since  the  world  went  mad 
in  1914.  It  is  still  wobbly  in  the  knees, 
but  its  head  is  clear  and  its  body  is 
purged.  Strength  is  slowly  returning  to 
wasted  muscles.  Its  paunch  of  piled-up 
surpluses  has  disappeared,  and  honest 
hunger  is  bringing  back  the  old  fighting 
courage. 

Used  cars  are  about  worn  out,  and  the 
price  of  new  cars  has  been  forced  down  to 
a  level  which  does  not  allow  for  wild 
trade-in  deals.  From  now  on,  there  will 
be  a  reasonable  replacement  of  cars  which 
will  insure  the  automotive  industry's  get- 
ting its  fair  share  of  the  nation's  income. 

Millions  have  been  lost  and  billions  of 
assets  are  frozen  in  real  estate,  but  the 
property  is  valuable  and  the  investment 
is  safer  than  it  would  be  in  some  of  the  se- 


curities the  New  Era  Boys  were  dishing 
up  in  1929. 

From  a  common  need  there  is  slowly 
but  surely  growing  a  new  conception  of 
international  morality. 

Stocks  of  merchandise  are  low.  Shoes 
wore  out  first,  and  the  shoe  industry  has 
had  a  good  year.  The  clothing  business 
is  due  for  a  big  come-back.  Eugenics 
were  a  break  for  hat  manufacturers. 

Our  country  has  just  about  as  much 
real  wealth  as  it  ever  had,  even  though 
the  vision  of  sudden  riches  for  all  of  us 
has  passed.  We  took  an  awful  licking  that 
was  coming  to  us,  but  it  didn't  kill  us. 

The  time  has  come,  it  seems  to  us,  to 
put  the  wheel  chair  up  in  the  attic  and 
get  back  on  the  job.  The  ."American  peo- 
ple is  too  virile  to  go  in  for  neurasthenia. 
The  bolder  spirits  who  always  seem  to 
get  to  the  trough  first  have  already 
snapped  out  of  the  morbid  fear  and 
cowardice  of  those  despondent  days  of 
convalescence.  No  problem  was  ever 
solved  by  grievmg  about  it. 

The  sickness  of  1929  was  a  general  con- 
dition. It  hit  everyone.  There  seems  to 
be  a  widespread  belief  that  prosperity  is 
going  to  descend  on  us  in  the  same  all- 
inclusive  manner.  We  doubt  that  this  will 
happen.  Prosperity  is  on  a  cash-and- 
carry  basis.  You  have  to  go  and  get  it. 
And  those  who  start  now  will  get  first 
pick.  In  fact,  they  may  clean  out  the 
stock. 

Many  people  think  that  the  purpose 
of  an  advertising  agency  is  to  induce 
business  men  to  advertise.  That  is  not 
our  purpose.  Before  we  even  meet  an  ad- 
vertiser he  has  created  a  fine  product  and 
has  been  fired  by  a  determination  to  win 
for  it  a  large  measure  of  public  approval 
and  confidence.  We  are  merely  a  vehicle 
he  employs  to  reach  his  goal  in  the  short- 
est time.  If  you  are  contemplating  an 
undertaking  of  that  sort,  we  should  like 
to  talk  with  you  about  it. 
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British  Publishers  Are 
On  Hard  Sledding 


A  well-known  English  journalist 
(who  prefers  to  remain  anony- 
mous) sends  us  some  informal,  al- 
beit authoritative,  notes  on  the  de- 
plorable conditions  which  exist  to- 
day in  the  British  publishing  in- 
dustry. 


B 


,  USINESS  here  is  terrible.  One 
of  the  cast-iron  investments 
for  many  years  has  been 
Daily  Mirror  shares,  and  people 
I  alas,  myself  included)  fell  over  each 
other  to  buy  these  five-shilling  shares 
at  two  pounds  and  over.  Today  they 
stand  at  8/6.  The  reason  for  this  lies 
in  the  paucity  of  advertisements  and 
the  fact  that  the  Mirror  has  been  the 
parent  and  guaranteeing  company  for 
many  offshoots,  notably  the  North- 
cliffe  provincial  evening  newspapers — 
a  group  of  evening  papers  controlled 
from  London  in  opposition  to  the 
Berry  Press  and  which,  up  to  date, 
must  have  lost  very,  very  heavily.  Mir- 
rors were  held  to  be  the  sheet-anchor 
of  newspaper  speculation  in  this  coun- 
try for  many  years,  and  thousands  of 
investors  must  have  lost  vast  sums. 

'"Even  the  Daily  Mail  shares  are 
sadly  down  in  value,  while  the  Allied 
Newspapers  (known  as  the  Berry 
Press)  have  come  down  from  some- 
thing around  70/  to  12  6.  Insane 
competition  in  starting  papers  which 
were  obviously  not  required,  in  run- 
ning insurance  "stunts"  costing  huge 
amounts  in  premiums,  in  outbidding 
each  other  with  enormous  prize  offers 
in  connection  with  competitions,  in  a 
senseless  beggar-my-neighbor  policy 
started  by  Lord  Rothermere — herein 
lies  the  tragic  story  of  British  news- 
paper equities  today.  \^Tiere  or  how 
it  will  end  God  only  knows. 

"Even  the  Amalgamated  Press,  the 
largest — and  the  best-managed — peri- 
odical concern  in  the  world — not  even 
excepting  the  Curtis  business  in  Phila- 
delphia— has  recently  begun  to  suffer 
in  the  general  decline,  but  it  should 
be  the  first  to  pick  up,  if  and  when 
British  trade  recovers. 

"Curiously  enough,  the  purely  wom- 
en's   publications   of    the    A.    P.,    of 


which  there  must  be  30  or  40,  are  still 
wonderfully  successful,  and  the  Amer- 
ican publishing  house  which  has  the 
pluck  to  start  journals  like  Wife  and 
Home,  Our  Home,  Good  Needlework, 
should,  in  due  course,  make  good. 
These  women's  magazines  of  the 
Amalgamated  Press  are  exceedingly 
well  edited  and  they  appeal  to  the 
women  of  all  ranks  throughout  the 
British  Isles;  indeed,  they  are  so  good 
that  they  must  have  affected  the  sales 


of  the  firm's  cheaper  and  more 
'homely'  publications. 

"Incidentally  it  should  be  stressed 
that  while  the  'Berry-Iliffe'  combina- 
tion control  the  A.  P.  they  seldom  if 
ever  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
management  of  this  great  concern,  and 
in  this  they  show  their  wisdom.  Too 
much  interference  from  'the  top'  has 
wrecked  many  prosperous  businesses 
before  today. 

"I  hear  on  good  authority  that  the 
most  popular  proprietors  in  Fleet 
Street  today  are  Lord  Camrose  (Wil- 
liam Berry,  that  was)  and  his  brother, 
Sir  Gomer  Berry.  They  are  fine, 
straightforward  types  of  newspaper 
magnates  and  have  the  faculty  of  in- 
spiring love  and  confidence  in  their 
varied  staffs." 


Measuring  Your  Market  by 
Statistical  Correlation 


Direct  L 


L.  D.  H.  WELD 
of  Research,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York 


M 


'  OST  of  the  work  which  has  been 
done  in  measuring  markets  has 
been  rather  crude.  Some  of 
the  principal  weaknesses  in  present- 
day  methods  are  as  follows: 

A.  A  general  index  of  buying  power,  such 
as  the  circulation  of  certain  magazines, 
or  number  of  income  tax  returns,  is  often 
used  to  measure  the  market  for  individual 
commodities,  whereas  there  are  usually 
special  factors,  such  as  climate,  number 
of  foreign  born,  etc.,  which  are  controll- 
ing  factors. 

B.  When  it  is  realized  that  there  are  special 
factors  that  affect  the  sale  of  any  given 
commodity,  these  are  usually  determined 
by  guess-work. 

C.  When  such  factors  are  combined  into  a 
single  index,  the  weights  to  be  assigned 
each  factor  are  usually  chosen  arbitrarily. 

D.  Actual  figures  and  percentages  of  United 
States  totals  are  often  used  instead  of 
per  capita  figures  which  yield  much 
more  accurate  results. 

To  overcome  these  weaknesses  and 
difficulties,  the  principle  of  correla- 
tion has  been  brought  into  use. 

Correlation  is  merely  a  method  of 
ineasuring  the  degree  of  correspond- 
ence between  two  sets  of  data,  and  of 
combining  factors  so  that  each  is  given 
its  proper  weight.  Guesswork  is  there- 
by largely  eliminated. 


Portions  of  a  paper  on  the  Use  of  Statistics 
by  Advertising  Agencies  read  by  Dr.  Weld 
before  the  American  Statistical  Association, 
Washington,   December    30. 


The  General   Buying  Power  Index 

Although  no  general  buying  power 
index  can  be  used  for  measuring  the 
market  of  each  and  every  commodity, 
it  is  valuable  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

A.  It  indicates  the  general  standard  of  living 
in  each  part  of  the  country. 

B.  It  is  generally  one  factor  (often  the  most 
important)  in  measuring  the  market  for 
any  commodity. 

C.  It  offers  the  means  of  roughly  measuring 
the  "quality"  of  circulation  of  individual 
magazines  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

A  general  buying  power  index  was 
constructed  through  the  use  of  the  coi- 
relation  method  liy  starting  out  with 
per  capita  retail  sales  by  counties  in 
Pennsylvania  (the  only  state  for 
which  such  figures  have  been  avail- 
able prior  to  the  Census  of  Distribu- 
tion). Some  20  factors  were  com- 
pared with  this  basic  series,  and 
finally,  after  computing  partial  cor- 
relations, the  four  following  factors 
were  selected: 

Number  of  income  tax  returns 
Number  of  domestic  lighting  customers 
Bank  deposits 

Combined  circulation  of  four  leading  maga- 
zines 

These  four  factors  were  combined 
by  multiple  correlation,  yielding  a  co- 
eiEcient  of  0.85+,  with   actual  retail 
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sales  as  reported  by  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Although  retail  sales  as  reported  by 
the  Census  of  Distribution  will  fur- 
nish as  good  a  general  buying  power 
index  as  may  be  desired  for  practical 
purposes,  an  index  computed  by  the 
method  described  above  may  be  set 
up  for  inter-censal  years.  Conditions 
have  already  changed  since  1929,  the 
year  to  which  the  census  figures  apply. 

Although  the  index  described  above 
was  based  on  retail  sales  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  has  been  definitely  estab- 
lished that  it  applies  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  accuracy  to  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Estimates  of  total  retail  sales 
by  states  check  so  closely  with  the  fig- 
ures issued  by  the  Census  of  Distri- 
bution that  when  drawn  in  chart  form 
the  lines  practically  coincide. 

Measuring  Quality  of  Circulation 

By  comparing  the  general  buying 
power  index  with  the  density  of  cir- 
culation of  individual  magazines,  it 
is  possible  to  determine  how  circula- 
tion compares  with  buying  power.  For 


the  so-called  general  magazines,  the 
curves  showing  circulation  per  thou- 
sand population  and  per  capita  buy- 
ing power  as  represented  by  the  index 
follow  each  other  very  closely.  The 
coefficients  of  correlation  for  some 
magazines  run  nearly  +0.90.  In  the 
case  of  certain  "quality"  magazines 
circulation  is  "extra  dense"  in  high 
buying  power  states  and  "extra 
sparse"  in  low  buying  power  states. 
Magazines  with  low  subscription  rates 
that  circulate  in  small  towns  often 
show  inverse  correlation  with  buying 
power.  This  method  of  measuring 
quality  of  circulation  is  never  used  as 
the  sole  criterion  in  selecting  maga- 
zines to  be  used  on  any  specific  ac- 
count. It  is  merely  one  of  several  fac- 
tors that  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Measuring   the   Market   for   an 
Individual  Commodity 

As  has  been  pointed   out,   no  gen- 
eral buying  power  index  furnishes  an 
accurate   measure   of   the   market   for 
each    and    every    commodity.      There 
[Continued  on  page  53] 


Standardization  ad  Absurdum 


Now  the  Stocking  Mfrs.  Have  Decreed  That  a  W  oman 
30  Inches  Long,  No  More,  No  Less 


Leg  /.s 


PHYLLIS    LOCKLEY 


SUPPOSE  you  were  to  spy  a 
paragraph  something  like  this  in 
your  newspaper  tonight: 

Shoe  Lengths  Standardized 

The  National  Association  of  Shoe  Manu- 
facturers, after  conferring  with  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  has 
decided  that,  beginning  with  the  next  pro- 
duction year,  all  women's  shoes  will  be  put 
out  in  size  5-B.  This  action  is  taken  to  re- 
duce complications  of  production,  to  lower 
costs  of  producing  varying  sizes  and  lasts, 
and  to  facilitate  retailing. 

Now,  don't  cry  "Nonsense"  at  me. 
It  is  only  what  is  to  be  expected  in 
the  natural  sequence  of  events,  now 
that  the  stocking  manufacturers  have 
finished  standardizing  the  female  leg 
so  satisfactorily.  A  recent  newspaper 
report  states  all  too  clearly  that  the 
National  Association  of  Stocking 
Manufacturers,  after  conferring  with 
the  authorities  at  Washington,  has  de- 
cided to  standardize  on  a  30-inch 
length  leg  for  all  stockings.  It's  nice 
of  them  to  put  off  regulating  foot- 
lengths  until  the  next  convention! 


Of  course,  we  women  are  learning 
patience.  Those  of  us  who  still,  or 
again,  wear  hair  on  our  heads  are 
meekly  wearing  that  three-year-old 
outmoded  felt  (or  have  taken  to  scarfs) 
because  those  omniscient  ones  in 
charge  of  feminine  headgear  decided 
that  our  heads  were  too  large  anyway, 
and  did  not  stock  any  hats  large 
enough  for  us.  But  we  can't  salvage 
stockings  so  easily,  nor  can  we  over- 
night resurrect  the  lost  art  of  knitting 
our  own. 

Meantime — I  have  a  little  friend 
who  is  five  feet  three  and  weighs  some- 
what less  than  100  pounds.  A  28-inch 
length  stocking  has  to  be  turned  down 
a  couple  of  times  for  her.  I  fear  she 
will  be  knocking  her  knees  together 
rather  badly  with  those  added  wads 
of  rolled  stocking.  But  the  interests  of 
production  will  have  to  be  served.  1 
trust  that  reflection  will  be  a  consola- 
tion to  her. 

And  I  have  a  friend  who  is  a  "per- 
fect forty-four."  A  32-inch  stocking  is 
necessary  to  reach  that  portion  of  her 


anatomy  where  garter  and  stocking 
ought  to  meet.  I  hope  every  time  she 
pops  a  run  in  a  brand  new  stocking 
while  struggling  to  get  it  high  enough, 
she  will  say  firmly,  "Never  mind,  it  is 
my  patriotic  duty  to  back  up  any 
judgment  of  the  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington." Or,  of  course,  she  can  roll 
her  stockings  down  flapper-fashion 
(thank  heaven  and  a  machinating  tex- 
tile industry  for  longer  skirts),  and 
then,  if  she  does  not  like  her  un- 
anchored  girdle  to  "ride  up,"  she  can 
no  doubt  hang  weights  at  the  ends  of 
her  garters.  Then,  too,  a  further  sug- 
gestion is  to  be  found  in  the  old  tale 
of  Cinderella's  sisters  —  in  such  a 
crisis,  seize  the  family  butcher  knife 
and  shave  off  a  few  pounds  of  flesh. 
Only  I  don't  think  the  experiment  was 
particularly  successful. 

But  really,  now,  isn't  it  getting  to 
be  a  bit  absurd?  We  poor  conservative 
women  of  the  great  middle  class  have 
had  a  great  many  sartorial  catastrophes 
thrust  upon  us  in  the  name  of  Paris 
or  Hollywood,  but  this  latest  instance 
of  the  efficiency-expert-run-amuck  is 
a  bit  too  much.  Interests  of  Produc- 
tion, indeed!  And  what  are  they,  ex- 
cept to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  buying 
public? 

I  have  spent  days  trudging  the  mil- 
linery departments,  playing  a  part  in 
some  such  farce  as  this:  "I  want  a  hat 
in  size  24."  "Sorry,  moddom,  we 
haven't  any."  "But  I  need  a  hat  .  .  ." 
"Sorry.  We  had  a  few  last  year,  but 
they  are  all  coming  in  small  this  sea- 
son." The  most  helpful  suggestion  I 
got — yes,  actually — was  this:  "Why 
don't  you  have  your  hair  thinned  out? 
So  many  women  are  doing  it  in  order 
to  get  the  new  hats  on.  Beauty  parlor 
third  floor." 

I  could  name  a  dozen  women  who 
have  duplicated  my  experience  with 
hat  buying.  And  some  have  been  driven 
to  accepting  the  advice  of  my  helpful 
saleswoman!  However,  I  don't  believe 
even  the  beauty  parlors  would  under- 
take to  tailor  our  lower  extremities  to 
fit  the  standardized  30-inch  length  fixed 
upon  by  the  N.A.S.M. 

It  may  be  just  feminine  sophistrv. 
but  I  wonder  what  would  happen  if 
those  same  men  who  so  intelligently 
voted  "Aye"  on  the  standardization  of 
stocking  legs,  were  to  find,  meanwhile, 
that  the  manufacturers  of  men's  collars 
had  decided  to  put  out  all  collars  in 
size  15%  "because  that  seems  to  be 
the  most  frequently  desired  size,  and 
therefore  other  sizes  will  be  dropped 
in  the  interests  of  production?" 
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CIRCULATION  IS  UP 

Daily  average  1929—1,296,873;  1930—1,342,385;  11  months  193 

L—l, 414,758 

ADVERTISING  IS  UP 

1929—12,301,338  lines;  1930—13,208,746  lines;  11  months  1931- 

-13,755,037 

EXPENSES   ARE 

UP 

Serving  more  people  with  a  better  paper  costs 

more  money! 

-BUT  THE  MILLINE 

• 

IS 

• 

lower 

than 
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• 

it 

• 

THE  H  NEWS 

ever 

• 

NEW  YORK'S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 

was 

• 
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GROW    WITH    A    MEDIUM 

before — 

THAT  GROWS  IN  THESE  TIMES! 

• 
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THE   EUROPEAN   LETTER 


MO  S    ST  OTl 


A^ 


All  Steamed  Up: 

,  LL  steamed  up 
id  nowhere 
to  go,  or  al- 
most that.  The  Re- 
pertoire General  de 
la  Marine  Marchande 
de  Tous  les  Pays, 
vhich  lists  the  mer- 
chant marine  tonnage 
of  the  world  for  the  62nd  year  of  its 
official  existence,  gives  the  following 
figures;  dramatic  in  their  proportions, 
tragic  in  their  relationship  to  the  pres- 
ent all-but-bankrupt  condition  of  the 
world's  greatest  ocean  transport  com- 
panies, and  shocking  in  their  indict- 
ment of  governmental  strangling  of 
■world   commerce   and   trade. 

Great  Britain  still  holds  the  lead  in 
number  of  merchant  vessels  and  ton- 
nage, with  8,682  ships  having  a  total 
gross  tonnage  of  19,947,84L  The 
United  States  comes  second  (and  this 
will  surprise  some  of  you)  with  2,932 
ships  having  a  total  of  10,115,359 
tons.  Japan  is  third  (perhaps  even  a 
greater  surprise),  having  1,753  ships. 
Germany  has  made  up  its  war  losses 
to  the  extent  of  being  fourth  with  1,740 
ships;  and  France  fifth  with  1,505 
vessels.  Britain  numbers  888  motor 
ships  of  a  gross  tonnage  of  2,638,547. 
Norway  with  but  399  motor  vessels 
registers  a  tonnage  of  1,528,189  and 
beats  the  States  in  tonnage  in  this 
class  by  almost  100%,  though  our 
country  has  602  motor  ships. 

Here  are  enough  ocean  carriers  to 
transport  every  good  manufactured 
thing  from  where  it  is  made  to  any 
country  that  could  use  it.  Here  are 
vessels  which  could  be  made  vital 
factors  in  world  peace  through  in- 
creasing the  standards  of  living  and 
contentment  of  millions  of  people,  and 
provide  decent  work  for  millions  of 
workers.  Ships  which  could  make  it 
possible    for   countries,    and    sub-divi- 


sions of  countries,  to  produce  what 
soil,  climate,  natural  resources  and 
industrial  development  indicate  they 
can  produce  most  economically,  and 
take  the  fruits  of  their  efforts  to  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Were  business 
interests  allowed  this  intelligent  free- 
dom of  conuiiercial  intercourse  these 
ships,  thousands  of  which  are  now 
idle,  would  not  be  adequate,  in  a 
year's  time,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
healthy  industry.  What  about  the  900 
million  consumers  of  Asia?  The  200 
million  of  Eastern  Europe?  The  140 
million  in  Africa? 

Salesmanship: 

JOINING  clubs,  riding  on  de  luxe 
trains  and  going  in  for  society 
have  long  since  been  standard  practice 
with  super-salesmen  and  business  get- 
ters out  for  clients  and  big  customers. 
In  Paris  I  find  this  carried  down  the 
line.  I  was  riding  in  spacious  loneli- 
ness in  a  first  class  subway  car,  a 
luxury  which  costs  almost  two  cents 
more  than  the  usual  second  class.  A 
man  got  on  with  a  large  brown  cloth 
bag.  Of  the  thirty  vacant  seats  he 
chose  one  across  the  aisle  from  me. 
In  setting  down  his  bag  an  "accident" 
occurred.  A  derby  hat  rolled  out.  He 
smiled.  I  smiled.  A  moment  later  he 
was  talking  business  so  capably  that 
that  evening  he  was  bargaining  for 
clothes  which  prior  to  meeting  him  I 
had  no  intention  of  either  selling  or 
throwing  away.  Apparently  riding 
first  class  was  his  method  of  building 
up  "contacts."  And  he  knew  how  to 
open  his  selling  talk.  The  rolling 
derby  was  just  a  commercial  hat  trick. 

Beating  the  Tariff: 

TT  must  have  been  a  great  sight 
-'•  to  witness  those  scores  of  freight 
airplanes  from  Germany,  France,  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  dropping  down  on 
London's  great  airport  at  Croydon  on 


the  day  before  the  new  British  tariffs 
went  into  effect.  They  were  loaded 
down  with  light  weight  goods  on  which 
a  50%  ad  valorem  duty  was  to  be 
plastered  at  midnight  of  that  day.  The 
customs  people  had  to  rush  out  a  regi- 
ment of  extra  inspectors. 

But  that  was  only  a  respite  for  light, 
luxury  goods,  and  a  day  or  two  later 
the  big  Paris  newspaper,  Le  Journal, 
published  an  amusing  strip  along  the 
bottom  of  its  front  page,  showing  an 
English  policeman  refusing  to  let  a 
French  farmer  with  a  load  of  fruit 
pass.  Very  well,  soliloquises  the 
farmer,  I  will  eat  my  pears,  grapes, 
cherries  and  all  the"  other  good  foods 
and  give  my  flowers  to  my  girl  friend. 
After  which  he  sits  down  to  smoke  a 
pipe  while  watching  John  Bull,  who  is 
separated  from  him  by  a  sign  post 
reading,  in  English,  "Buy  British"  and 
who  has  cut  off  his  left  leg  and  is 
eating  it. 

Containers: 

T^HE  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
-■-  merce  Container  Committee  will 
publish  its  findings  in  a  special  Con- 
tainer Supplement  to  the  January  issue 
of  World  Trade.  Here  will  be  valu- 
able information  for  container  build- 
ers, shippers  and  carriers.  The  re- 
port will  cover  such  information  as: 
Technical  conditions  with  which  con- 
tainers for  international  traffic  must 
comply.  Principles  governing  the 
rating  and  customs  treatment  of  con- 
tainers. Investigation  into  the  best 
means  of  utilizing  containers  in  na- 
tional and  international  traffic. 

The  Container  Committee  includes 
representatives  from  the  League  of 
Nations,  International  Railway  Union 
and  road  transport  organizations,  the 
International  Shipping  Conference 
and  the  Central  European  Association 
of  Inland  Shipping.  Such  a  massing 
of  technical  experts  should  do  much 
to  relieve  the  hazards  and  costs  which 
have  interfered  with  the  progress  of 
shipping  ever  since  Solomon  bought 
all  those  cedars  of  Lebanon  for  build- 
ing his  temple. 
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BUSH  helps  many  million  people 


/^m£H  Kor  a^ucJz 


^^S  you  "reach  for  a  Lucky"  you  set 
in  motion  a  highly  organized  system 
of  distribution,  supplying  thousands  of 
retailers  daily  with  fast  turning  stocks 
of  fresh  Lucky  Strikes.  The  American 
Tobacco  Company  men  at  Bush 
Terminal  receive  huge  shipments  from 
their  factories  and  redistribute  to 
Metropolitan  New  York  in  an  amaz- 
ingly endless  uninterrupted  stream. 
When  The  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany decided  to  utilize  the  facilities 
of  Bush  Terminal  for  Lucky  Strike  and 
all  other  products  of  The  American 
Tobacco  Company,  it  was  solely 
because  this  great  industrial  city  has 
facilities  that  give  more  efficient,  more 
economical  handling.  It  was  a  delib- 
erate weighing  of  Bush  facilities 
against  lesser.  Sound  business  judg- 
ment. Common  sense. 


t 


At  Bush  Terminal  City,  New  York's 
industrial  headquarters,  hundreds  of 
the  nation's  most  famous  products  are 
manufactured,  warehoused  or  distrib- 
uted. The  facilities  provided,  by 
reason  of  the  cooperative  aspects  of 
the  plan,  are  available  nowhere  else. 
Savings  ranging  from  35%  to  50% 
are  enjoyed  by  manufacturers,  big  or 
small.  The   space    and    extent  of   the 


facilities  used  are  fitted  to  your  busi- 
ness, to  be  expanded  or  contracted 
to  suit  your  requirements  —  ond  you 
pay  only  for  what  you  use. 

Bush  Engineers  will  determine  if  and 
how  you  can  move  to  Bush  Terminal 
City.  No  obligation.  Let  us  make 
on  industrial  survey,  free  of  charge, 
showing  actual  savings  you  can 
make    by    coming    to    Bush    Terminal. 


BUSH    TERMINAL    FACILITIES 


huge  steamship  piers.  Coast-wise  steamship  connections  at  Termint 
railway  sidings.  Universal  freight  terminals  at  every  building —all  tru 
rtoge  costs  to  move  rail  freight  into  or  out  of  Terminal  —  package  or  carload 

iximum  daylight- heat  no  charge 

production  and  distribution 

;n  to  small  users 

ler  service 

ling  to  Philadelphia 


10,000,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  140  fireproof  buildings 
5,000  to  100,000  sq.  ft.  on  one  floor  for  straight 

Power,  steam  and  light  ot  lowest  rotes,  even 

Metropolitan  store-door  trucking  system  extendin 
Cold  storage  plant  and  other  special  facilities.     Labor, 


■iful 


BUSH  TERMINAL  CITY 

Owned  and  Operated  by  BUSH  TERMINAL  COMPANY 

Cooperating  with  the   nation's  foremost  manufacturers 

Executive  Offices:  100  Broad  Street,  Dept.  S,   New  York 
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Selling  Shorts 


A  BAPTIST  minister  phoned  one  of 
General  Foods'  district  man- 
-  agers  not  long  ago.  He  wanted 
to  deliver  a  sermon  whose  text  would 
be  "There's  a  Reason"  and  thought  it 
would  be  nice  if  the  district  manager 
would  place  a  Grape-Nuts  display  on 
the  platform  of  his  church  Sunday 
night.  His  request  was  granted  with 
an  alacrity  amounting  almost  to  a  re- 
liuious  fervor. 

J.  G.  Lyons,  a  General  Foods  sales- 
man, attended  the  service  and  we're  go- 
ing to  quote  from  the  letter  he  wrote 
in  til  lii'ail(|narters:  "The  minister  de- 
clared llial  llic  manufacturers  of  Grape 
Nuts  liail  Used  a  lot  of  forethought  in 
selecting  the  slogan  'There's  a  Reason.' 
that  it  had  helped  to  make  this  cereal 
a  national  seller  and  had  built  up  a 
large  volume  of  sales  for  the  concern. 
He  added  that  he  was  not  selling  Grape- 
Nuts,  and  continued  his  sermon  along 
the  lines  of  his  calling.  His  talk  was 
very  interesting,  and  I  am  sure  it  helped 
the  cause  of  Grape-Nuts,  as  well  as  his 
own.  About  200  people  heard  the  ser- 
mon. 

"I  intend  to  try  to  interest  him  in  the 
slogan  'Good  to  the  Last  Drop'  at  once." 

Success  Story  (No.  9) 

The  Pullman  Company  has  been 
having  Upper  Berth  Trouble  for  years. 
Most  people  simply  refuse  to  ride  in 
anything  but  a  lower,  it  seems;  and  that 
means  operating  a  lot  of  half-filled 
cars.  The  company  charged  the  same 
for  uppers  as  for  lowers  until  1911 
when  the  upper  berth  rate  was  reduced 
20%.  But  it  didn't  help  much.  (The 
company  is  at  present  experimenting 
on  certain  lines  with  uppers  at  half 
the  price  of  a  lower.) 

More  recently  an  effort  was  made  to 
lower  the  empty-upper-overhead  by  of- 
fering a  full  section  for  one  passenger's 
use  at  the  regular  rate  for  a  lower  plus 
one-half  the  regular  rate  for  an  upper. 
The  plan  didn't  meet  with  much  suc- 
cess at  first,  only  76,485  such  sections 
being  sold  during  the  vear  ended  April 
30,  1930. 

Then  someone  had  an  idea.  \^Tiy 
not  teach  the  conductors  Salesmanship, 
have  them  tell  the  passenger  with  a 
lower  berth  about  the  additional  ad- 
vantages  if  he   bought   the   upper   as 


well?  For  after  all  the  conductors 
didn't  have  much  to  do  once  the  train 
got  going  and  they'd  taken  up  the  tick- 
ets. "In  a  little  over  a  year's  time," 
James  Keeley,  Pullman  vice-president, 
tells  us,  "salesmanship  has  developed 
what  was  once  a  negligible  item — sec- 
tions for  the  use  of  one  person — into 
the  proportions  of  big  business. 

"In  the  twelve  months  prior  to  the 
company's  salesmanship  campaign, 
May  1,  1929,  to  April  30,  1930,  con- 
ductors sold  4,612  sections  for  the  use 
of  a  single  passenger.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  salesiiianship.  May  4,  1930, 
and  for  the  12  months  ending  April  30, 
1931,  they  sold  224,105  sections." 


Taking  a  tip  from  certain  parents  of 
skeptical  children.  Ye  White  Horse  Inn 
(N.  Y.  restaurant)  sent  a  box  of 
stamped  addresssed  Christmas  cards 
out  to  Postmaster  Jim  Martin  at  Santa 
Glaus,  Indiana,  with  the  request  that 
he  remail  them  from  this  tiny  Indiana 
office.  Here's  our  envelope.  It  simply 
climbed  up  out  of  two  pounds  of 
Christmas  morning  mail   and   begged 

Driier-Snlesmen 

Walter  Kalbrier  is  a  Louisville  gro- 
cer who  does  a  business  of  $126,000  a 
year  with  a  stock  of  only  $3,000 — 42 
stock  turns  a  year.  "I  operate  my  three 
delivery  trucks  differently  from  most 
grocers,"  he  says  in  Grocer  s  Magazine. 
"With  most  stores  the  driver  of  a  truck 
is  just  a  driver,  often  little  more  than 
a  boy  and  engaged  for  a  small  wage. 
In  my  store  nobody  works  as  a  driver 
who  doesn't  first  serve  as  a  salesman 
in  the  store.  My  drivers  are  selected 
as  the  best  salesmen.  They  must  know 
not  merely  how  to  carry  groceries  into 
a  woman's  house,  but  how  to  talk  to 
her  about  them  when  they  get  there  .  .  . 

"We  have  seven  men  besides  myself 


and  we  eat  lunch  together  every  day 
in  my  dining-room  just  back  of  the 
store.  I  have  a  cook  who  prepares  that 
lunch  entirely  out  of  goods  from  the 
store.  We  make  a  point  of  using,  at 
one  time  or  another,  every  article  in  the 
store,  so  the  drivers  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  what  is  in  the  pack- 
age, how  to  prepare  it  and  what  it 
tastes  like  .  .  ." 

75,000  Booklets 

75,000  requests  for  a  free  booklet 
have  been  received  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  York,  in  response 
to  a  brief  offer  made  at  the  conclusion 
of  two  Soconyland  broadcasts  through 
eight  New  England  stations. 

Following  the  first  offer,  some 
38,000  requests  were  received.  The 
offer  was  repeated  the  next  week  with 
almost  equal  returns.  The  booklet  sug- 
gested gifts  for  various  members  of 
the  family,  presented  a  typical  Christ- 
mas dinner,  gave  a  page  or  two  of 
recipes  and  suggested  several  Christ- 
mas games. 

Humoring  the  Buyer 

Harry  W.  Alexander  of  the  Board  of 
Industrial  Counsellors  (New  York) 
thinks  salesmen  should  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  foibles  and  fancies  of 
their  prospects.  "Some  salesmen  will 
go  to  see  a  prospect  wearing  brown 
shoes,"  he  explains,  "even  when  they 
know  that  their  man  doesn't  like  brown 
shoes." 

Some  time  back  Mr.  Alexander  and 
a  young  associate  traveled  up  to 
Rochester  where  they  hoped  to  soften 
the  heart  of  a  Mr.  Blank — a  very  tough 
customer.  With  a  few  minutes  left 
before  they  were  due  at  the  interview 
Mr.  Alexander  suddenly  dashed  into  a 
haberdashery.  There  he  bought  a  plain 
cravat  ($1.00)  which  he  substituted 
for  the  polka-dot  he  was  wearing. 

"What's  wrong  with  the  one  you  had 
on?"  his  friend  wanted  to  know. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  Mr.  Alexander  re- 
plied, "but  I  just  happened  to  remem- 
ber that  Blank's  the  sort  of  man  who 
can't  keep  his  eyes  off  anything  new  or 
unusual.  If  I'd  worn  the  polka-dot 
it's  ten  to  one  he'd  have  been  counting 
the  spots  on  it  instead  of  listening  to 
me." 

P.  S.:  Mr.  Blank  was  sold.  "May- 
be," thinks  Mr.  Alexander,  "the  tie  I 
bought  was  that  'little  extra  some- 
thing' that  turned  the  tide.  Anyway, 
it  was  worth  a  dollar  .  .  ." 

BURFORD    LORIMER. 
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"Half-empty''  envelopes  are  waste 


If  It  pa 
II  the  u 


pays  to  take 
nused  man 


A\'liat  business  man 
would  pay  $1,000  a  ton 
for  first-class  postage 
rates  if  he  could  secure 
a  rate  of  $640?  Yet,  that  is  just  what  many  busi- 
ness houses  do  if  they  neglect  to  use  enclosure 
advertising — and  let  envelopes  go  out  carr\  ing  less 
than  the  weight  allowed  under  a  2c  stamp. 

At  no  expense  for  distribution  blotters  can  he  slip- 
ped into  envelopes.  Day  after  day  they  will  drive 
home  in  laconic  form  something  prospects  should 
remember. 

Not  onlv  the  manufacturer's   own  mail — but   the 


advantage 
^iii  of  postag 


man  01  lus 
of    11     dealers  — 
f     i/ed       by 
^     them  with 


1  of  his  jobbers  and 
can  be  util- 
furnishing 
ith  good  blotter 
advertising.  A  constant  campaign  can  be  kept  up 
at  no  postage  expense,  yet  traveling  as  first  class 
mail. 

Those  interested  in  taking  advantage  of  the  unused 
margin  of  postage  should  have  a  copy  of  Standard's 
Dictionary  of  Blotter  Advertising. 

The  Dictionary  shows  the  six  major  functions  that 
blotter  advertising  performs — the  42  kinds  of  copy 
that  can  be  used.  It  relates  instances  in  which 
blotters  have  been  most  successful  and  suggests  how 
they  can  be  employed  in  varied  businesses.  Sent 
free.  Standard  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rich- 
Va. 


Use  Enclosure  Advertising 
Printed  on  Ink-Thirsty 


Made  by   the  makers  of   Tivo-Text  Illustrated  Letter  Paper,  Sulgrave  Plate,  Sulgrave  Laid,  Sulgrart 
Agecroft   Text  and  Standard  Offset. 
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Planned  Selling'^ 

[Continued  from  page  30] 


after  year  in  sales  totals.  His  two  as- 
sistants were  also  consistently  near  the 
top.  He  was  the  shining  example,  the 
rie  plus  ultra,  of  sales  engineers  for 
that  firm.  Not  until  he  resigned  to  go 
into  business  for  himself  did  the  real- 
ization force  itself  on  the  home  office 
that  all  was  not  well.  He  had  been  get- 
ting profitable  business — yes.  But 
both  he  and  his  assistants  had  been 
cultivating  only  a  few  exceptionally 
favorable  customers,  allowing  these 
conditions  to  keep  them  from  doing 
anything  to  develop  the  many  other 
prospects  and  markets  of  the  territory. 
Not  only  was  a  great  deal  of  the  burli- 
ness he  had  been  getting  lost  when  he 
left,  but  the  territory  had  to  be  built 
up  from  the  start — as  if  there  had  been 
no  salesmen  at  work  in  it. 

Before  planned  selling  can  be  in- 
troduced in  any  territory,  it  is  the  right 
of  the  district  manager  to  be  consulted 
and  given  a  part  in  making  up  the  plan 
as  it  affects  his  territory.  Otherwise 
he  can  not  be  expected  to  put  his  full 
weight  back  of  the  plan  when  it  is  put 
into  effect.  But  since  planned  selling 
usually  offers  the  district  manager 
many  more  opportunities,  not  to  men- 
tion larger  earnings,  he  is  in  most  cases 
one  of  its  warmest  advocates  once  he 
sees  what  its  purposes  are. 

The  Salesman 

The  men  on  the  firing  line  are  the 
ones  on  whom  profits  really  depend 
in  the  next  ten  years.  After  all,  they 
are  the  real  cause  for  sales  costs — and 
the  real  solvers  of  sales  problems. 
The  longer  they  have  sold  under  hit- 
or-miss  methods,  the  harder  will  it  be 
for  them  to  go  to  work  on  a  planned 
basis.  The  man  who  has  developed  a 
miscellaneous  clientele  large  enough 
to  pay  him  good  commissions  is  not 
apt  to  take  kindly  to  a  program  which 
asks  him  to  work  harder  than  he  did 
in  the  days  when  he  first  started  sell- 
ing. The  man  who  has  gone  unwit- 
tingly soft  as  he  found  it  easier  and 
easier,  not  to  say  profitable,  to  culti- 
vate just  a  few  markets  and  customers 
will  not  welcome  the  job  of  familiar- 
izing himself  with  strange  markets,  and 
calling  on  many  more  prospects.  Of 
course  circumstances  are  going  to 
force  many  of  these  men  out  of  their 


ruts,  but  even  then  a  man  will  persist 
in  using  methods  he  has  found  suc- 
cessful in  the  past  long  after  they  have 
been  found  to  be  unsuitable  to  changed 
conditions. 

The  sales  force  must  be  thoroughly 
sold  on  planned  selling,  or  it  will 
never  have  a  real  chance  to  prove 
itself.  The  writer  remembers  a  fine 
old  chap,  who  had  been  cashing  in  for 
years  on  virtually  one  market.  That 
market  went  to  the  dogs  in  1929.  He 
then  tried  to  tackle  some  of  those  laid 
out  in  a  scheme  of  planned  selling 
which  had  just  been  put  into  effect. 
His  first  half-year's  work  must  have 
been  discouraging  to  him,  for  he  was 
not  sold  himself,  and  hence  did  not 
sell  much.  But  as  report  after  report 
came  into  the  home  office,  condemning 
market  after  market  as  a  fizzle,  the 
need  for  education  finally  became  ap- 
parent. Today  that  salesman  is  doing 
better   than   he   ever   did  before,   and 


developing  markets  which  promise  to 
mean  much  more  to  the  company  in 
the  long  run  than  the  best  that  his  one 
pet  market  has  done. 

One  outstanding  advantage  of  plan- 
ned selling  in  connection  with  the  sales 
force  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  will 
enable  many  a  sales  manager  for  the 
first  time  to  measure  the  adequacy  of 
his  sales  force  for  its  job.  If  a  territory 
is  over-  or  under-manned;  if  it  is  too 
large  or  too  small,  planned  selling 
will  quickly  point  it  out. 

PLANNED  selling  as  outlined  in 
this  series  of  articles  is  not  offered 
as  anything  new.  It  is  fundamental 
selling.  Who  needs  your  products? 
Who  needs  them  most  right  now? 
\^Tiy?  Where  are  these  men?  Which 
of  them  can  spend  money  for  this  need 
most  readily?  Planned  selling  simply 
seeks  direct  paths  to  markets  with  most 
buying  power  and  least  resistance  and 
keeps  every  man  in  the  sales  force  on 
those  paths  at  all  times. 

In  the  next  decade  the  sales  force 
that  is  not  held  to  most  favorable 
markets  for  its  hardest  sales  efforts  is 
going  to  pile  up  sales  cost  out  of  all 
reason. 


Testing  Advertisements 

[Continued  from  page  21] 

Hartford    Fire    Insurance    Company,  become  more  significant  when 

The  question:  "What  insurance  com-  ated  with  products  actually  used.     A 

pany   uses  the  picture   of   a   red   fire  question  in  regard  to  brand  of  automo- 

demon    in    its    advertising?"    brought  bile  engine  oils  rem  em  berec?  and  brand 

the  following  answers :  regularly  used  gave  the  following  re- 

Hartford     37  ^"1'^  = 

^st"3    12  54  did  not  use  the  oil  they  remem- 

Other  wrong  answers   3  bered  first. 

No  answer   73  31  did  use  the  oil  they  remembered 

"Name  three  brands  of  advertised  %''-^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^.^  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^^ 

non-freeze    radiator   solutions.        This  remember  first, 

question    was    asked    because    of    the  26   remembered   Mobiloil   first  but 

heavy  campaigns  for  certain  solutions  no'  "se  it. 

following  the  success  of  Prestone.   The  ?;*  "^^^  '^°'^''<'"  °^  ^l"""  ^^  remem- 

'^  bered  it  first 

answers  were:  4  remembered  Socony  first  but  did 

Prestone   83  "°'  "'Vo              -,     f     . 

p                                                            44  14  used  Socony  oil  of  whom  only  6 

Ty,  .     oQ  remembered  it  first. 

G.  P.  A.  Glycerine  20  -pj^g  igj-jfi  consumer  acceptance  has 

Freezone     11  ,           r              .i             i- 

Antifreeze                                     10  ^^"  frequently  used  m  recent  years, 

Others                                              3  but,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 

cover,  what  is  really  meant  by  those 

201,  possible  375  using  this  term  is  advertising  familiar- 
Many  of  the  men  could  name  only  one  ^'7-     Valuable  as  the  latter  may  be, 
or  two  brands.  there   is   an   important   difference   be- 
Such  tests  of  advertising  familiarity  [Continued  on  page  44] 
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Coated  T^apers 

^  GLOSSY    COATED 

I  Warren's  Lustro  Gloss  —  a  superfine  coated  book  paper,  the  leading 
^^  glossy  coated  in  the  Warren  line.  Suited  to  the  finest  halftone  printing. 


U^ 
X 

H 


2  Warren's  New  Cumberland  Gloss  —  a  fine  coated  book  paper  which 
meets  all  fine  commercial  requirements.  Suited  to  fine  halftone  printing 
up  to  and  including  150  screen.  A  folding  paper. 

^^  3  Warren's  New  Olympic  Gloss — a  good  coated  book  paper  suited  to 

^^  the  printing  of  i  -^  3  screen  halftones.  Meets  the  average  daily  coated  paper 


neei 


ds  of  good  printers.  A  folding  paper. 


4  Warren's  Nepf  New  England  Gloss — a  good  coated  book  paper  suited 
to  the  printing  of  133  screen  halftones.  Where  low  cost  is  a  tactor  this 
paper  does  a  surprisingly  fine  job.  A  folding  paper. 

(The  foregoing  papers  are  1 00%  casein  coated.) 


DULL    COATED 

1  Warren's  New  Lustro  Brillijnt-Du ll  —  a  new  dull  coated  paper 
which  lends  sparkling  brilliance  to  halftone  printing,  and  yet  has  no  glare 
to  tire  the  eyes.  Pure  white  in  color.  A  folding  paper. 

2  Warren's  New  Cumberland  Dull — a  new  dull  coated  paper  which 
produces  rich  soft  tones  without  distortion.  Easy  on  the  eyes.  Warm  white 
in  color.  Moderate  in  price.  A  iolding  paper. 
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STEVENSON,  master  writer  that  he  was, 
apparently  enjoyed  the  experience  of 
rolling  up  his  sleeves,  and  plunging  into  the 
business  of  writing,  for  I  read  in  one  of  his 
early  books,  "Across  the  Plains": 

"I  take  the  author,  with  whose  career  I 
am  best  acquainted;  and  it  is  true  he  works 
in  a  rebellious  material,  and  that  the  act  of 
writing  is  cramped  and  trying  both  to  the 
eyes  and  to  the  temper;  but  remark  him  in 
his  study,  when  matters  crowd  upon  him  and 
words  are  not  wanting — in  what  a  continual 
series  of  small  successes  time  flows  by;  with 
what  a  sense  of  power  as  of  one  moving 
mountains,  he  marshals  his  petty  char- 
acters; with  wjiat  pleasures,  both  of  the  ear 
and  of  the  eye,  he  sees  his  airy  structure 
growing  on  the  page;  and  how  he  labours  in 
a  craft  to  which  the  whole  material  of  his 
life  is  tributary,  and  which  opens  a  door  to 
all  his  tastes,  his  loves,  his  hatreds,  and  his 
convictions,  so  that  what  he  writes  is  only 
what  he  longed  to  utter.  He  may  have  en- 
joyed many  things  in  this  big  tragic  play- 
ground of  the  world ;  but  what  shall  he  have 
enjoyed  more  fully  than  a  morning  of  suc- 
cessful work?  Suppose  it  is  ill  paid;  the 
wonder  is  that  it  should  be  paid  at  all. 
Other  men  pay,  and  pay  dearly,  for  pleasure 
less   desirable." 

Is   not    this   a   stirring   word    picture   of   a 
man  happy  in  his  work? 
— 8-pt.— 

Several  times  of  late  I  have  had  occasion 
to  look  into  a  subject  rather  thoroughly  but 
decidedly  hurriedly.  And  several  times, 
after  wading  through  textbooks  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  have  found  just  the  concise,  readable 
statement  that  I  wanted  in  an  advertising 
booklet. 

If  only  the  learned  professors  and  Doctors 
of  Philosophy  who  write  our  technical  books 
would  take  a  lesson  from  the  copywriters 
who  have  to  express  themselves  so  well  that 
the  public  will  voluntarily  read  their  copy, 
what  a  forward  step  in  education  it  would  be. 
--8-pt.— 

Not  long  ago  on  this  page  I  mentioned 
Vash  Young's  book,  "A  Fortune  to  Share." 
There  is  another  passage  in  it  that  I  want 
to  pass  along  to  you: 

"Go  into  your  library  some  time  and  see 
how  many  books  are  listed  under  the  head- 
ing of  fear.  Read  biographies  and  you  en- 
counter frequent  accounts  of  combats  with 
fear,  and  of  victories  over  it.  for  men  about 
whom    biographies    are    written    usually    are 


those  who  have  overcome  this  emotion,  who 
have  thrust  it  out  of  their  lives  and  substituted 
for  it  something  that  does  them  and  others 
good  service." 

Well  said,  that,  and  it  is  sound  psychology, 
too. 

— 8-pt.— 

"Samstag"  on  the  wire  again,  versifying 
on  "Diplomacy": 

Inter-office  memoranda 

Often  serve  as  propaganda. 

Comments  typed  for  home  consumption 

When  shown  abroad  have  lots  of  gump- 
tion. 

"Thompson  thus  reports  to  me; 

Of  course,  quite  unofficially  ..."... 

Frequently  can  turn   a   client 

From  adamant  to  almost  pliant. 

.  .  .  Yeah,  Samstag.  And  sometimes  these 
confidential  memoranda,  used  too  artfully  as 
propaganda, — 

.  .  .  turn  a  client 

From  tolerant  to  damn  defiant. 
— 8-pt.— 

Here  is  a  tiny  reproduction  of  a  map  which 
has  considerable  significance.  It  is  reduced 
from  a  five-column  advertisement  of  Best  & 
Co.,  New  York,  to  illustrate  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  zone  lives  only 
20  minutes  from  Best's.  Says  the  copy: 
"200.000  people  live  within  20  minutes 

(by  motor)    oT  Best's  WESTCHESTER 

Branch. 


"850,000  people  liv.    vwlhiu  .0  nuimlts 
of  Best's,  NEW  JERsE\  Branch 

"250,000  people  live  within  20  minutes 
of  Best's  LONG  ISLAND  Branch." 
It  may  well  develop  in  the  not  distant  fu- 
ture   that    20    minutes    will    represent    the 
maximum  time-and-travel  factor  in  metropol- 
itan retailing. 


A  few  days  ago  I  had  occasion  to  talk  with 
a  leading  business  writer,  and  soon  we  were 
discussing  one  of  his  books,  a  slim  volume, 
but  one  that  has  a  lot  of  meat  packed  be- 
tween its  covers  and  has  enjoyed  a  big  sale. 
He  told  me  that  when  this  book  was  set 
up  in  galley  form  the  publisher  came  to  him 
very  much  worried  because  the  book  did  mil 
have  enough  pages.  It  would  need  paddinii. 
the  publisher  said,  to  make  it  look  more  im- 
pressive. Could  not  a  few  paragraphs  Ij;' 
inserted  here  and  there  through  the  book, 
and  perhaps  another  chapter  or  so  added? 
To  which  my  writer  friend  replied  flatly. 
"No;  the  book  is  complete  as  it  stands.  I'm 
not  going  to  clutter  up  the  world  with  a  lot 
of  words  that   are  not   necessary." 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  why  this  par- 
ticular writer  has  always  received  a  very 
much  higher  word  rate  than  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries? 

— 8-pt.— 

If  you  happen  to  be  driving  up  the  Taconic 

Trail,    you    will    probably    follow    the    little 

signs  on  telephone  poles  along  the  highway — 

our  mpdern  method  of  blazing  trails. 

Near  Williamstown,  Mass.,  the  little  arrows 
will  guide  you  down  what  appears  to  be  a 
side-road,  and  you  will  make  the  turn,  but 
with  some  doubt.  Just  as  you  are  about 
to  stop  and  inquire  about  that  last  turn,  you 
come  to  the  cheery  sign:  "Yes,  Taconic  Trail." 
And  then  you  go  on  your  way,  blessing  the 
thoughtful  copywriter  who  answered  your 
question  so  neatly  before  you  even  asked 
it  .  .  .  Which  is  just  what  all  copy  should  do. 

— 8-pt.— 
To  the  Presidents  of  the 
Life  Insurance  Companies  of  America. 
Gentlemen: 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  the  insurance 
industry  has  issued  391  policies  of  a  million 
dollars  or  more,  and  that  the  lives  of  22  men 
are  personally  insured  for  at  least  three  mil- 
lion dollars  apiece. 

This  is  an  impressive  statistic.  It  shows 
that  you.  insurance  companies  of  America, 
are  actually  a  bold  and  progressive  industry, 
your  conservative  investments  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Is  any  man  really  "worth"  a  million  dol- 
lars? How  do  you  tell?  I  respect  your  zeal 
in  finding  human  beings  to  sign  such  preten- 
tious contracts,  but  even  more  do  I  admire 
your  courage  in  assuming  the  initiative  in 
drawing  them  up. 

What  happens  when  you  present  a  man 
with  a  contract  insuring  his  life  at  two  or 
three  million  dollars?  Does  he  grow  arro- 
gant and  vain,  or  is  he  humbled  at  the  vast 
responsibility  inherent  in  your  evaluation  of 
him,  so  that  he  strives  hard  to  live  up  to  this 
great  standard  in  both  his  private  and  pub- 
lic life?  Do  you  make  any  definite  attempt 
to  educate  him  to  feel  the  magnitude  of  bis 
obligation  to  society? 

You  insurance  men  have  assumed  the  role 
of  measuring  the  value  of  a  man.  Already 
you  have  estimated  the  cash  value  of  three- 
hundred-odd  men  at  a  million  dollars  or 
more.  Should  we  lesser  men  rate  ourselves 
at  the  amount  of  our  insurance  policies? 
And  do  we,  too,  have  responsibilities  to  so- 
ciety in  proportion  to  the  value  that  you  have 
placed  on  us? 

These  are  broad  questions,  gentlemen,  and 
the  answers  are  not  simple.  But  the  ques- 
tions are  important,  and  they  ought  to  be 
answered.     May  I  hear  from  you? 
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You  know... one  of  those  delighUul  lilllc  tele-a-tetes... fragrant 
orange  pekoe,  dainty  sanduiclies  of  foie  gras  and  perhaps  a 
I'd  lie  Mellia  or  a  Baked  Alaska.  Yet  (to  ledp  from  the  romantic  to 
the  prosaic)  a  whole  family  could  dine  satisfyinglyon  what  it  costs. 

That's  why  the  menage  that's  a  twosome  or  a  foursome 
spends  more  for  food  than  the  family  that  comhines  quantity 
with  quality.  It  buys  literally  from  hand  to  moulh,  and  it's  prone 
to  indulge  in  delicacies  that  run  into  money.  The  Roose\eltian 
household  cannot  flirt  with  ancho>ies  and  champignons.  It  buys 
carefully  and  in  larger  quantities. 

In  the  Los  Angeles.  Metropolitan  District  the  average  home 
harbors  only  3.4  persons — considerably  less  than  the  national 
figure.  Yet  its  two  and  one-half  million  Moderns  spend  S700,- 
000.000  for  food  in  365  davs — not  alone  because  their  families 


are  small,  but  because  they  have  enlightened  appetites  and  the 
money  to  gratify  them.  And  naturally,  they  prefer  a  newspaper 
whose  food  for  thought  is  skillfully  prepared  and  appetizingly 
ser>cd — The  Examiner. 

No  other  major  newspaper  in  Los  Angeles  showed  so  great 
a  gain  in  food  advertising  during  November,  1931,  as  compared 
with  November,  1930.  And  The  Examiner  is  the  only  major 
newspaper  in  Los  Angeles  that  showed  a  gain  in  food  lineage 
for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1931  as  compared  with  1930 — a 
gain  of  143,9 15  lines,  to  be  exact. 

So,  if  you've  something  that  will  appeal  to  keen  appetites, 
tell  these  voracious  Moderns  about  it  through  the  largest  morn- 
ing and  Sunday  circulation  in  the  West — more  than  200,000 
daily  and  in  excess  of  450,000  Sunday. 


The  Los  Angeles  Examiner 


SAN  DIECO 
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Testing  Advertisements 

[Continued  from  page  40] 


tween  familiarity  and  acceptance. 

Advertising  familiarity  and  actual 
purchasing  behavior  in  regard  to  men's 
suits  were  tested  by  these  questions: 
"Name  three  lines  of  men's  suits  you 
remember,  either  by  store  or  brand." 
"Is  the  last  suit  you  bought  one  of 
these  three?"  The  following  were 
mentioned : 

Hart  Schaffner  and  Marx         .  61 

Howard    28 

Hilton   25 

Rogers  Peet  22 

John  David    21 

Weber  and  Heilbroner  18 

G.  G.  G 12 

General  Department  stores         .  13 

Others  mentioned  were  Stein  Bloch, 
11,  Moe  Levy,  11,  Finchley,  8,  Brill 
Bros.,  9,  Society  Brand,  9,  Kuppen- 
heimer,  3,  Wallach  Bros.,  11,  Browning 
King,  8,  Brokaw,  4,  Brooks  Bros.,  5, 
Fashion  Park,  4,  Bond,  6,  Royal,  3, 
Richman,  1,  Crawford,  8,  Stylebilt,  7. 

Although  three  brands  were  men- 
tioned by  nearly  every  man,  only  65 
of  the  125  men  had  purchased,  as 
their  latest  suit,  one  of  the  kinds 
named.  This  shows  an  enormous  gap 
between  consumer  acceptance  and  ad- 
vertising familiarity. 

Here  are  a  few  interesting  facts 
about  slogans: 

"What  railroad  invites  you  to  ride  on 
the  'water  level'  route?" 


New  York  Central 
Wrong  answer  .  .  . 
No  answer  


"What  railroad  advertises  '70,000  of 
us  invite  you  to  ride  on  our  rail- 
road'?" 


B.  and  0.   (correct) 

Pennsylvania   

Wrong  answer   

No  answer  


"What  automobile  advertises:  'Ask  the 
man  who  owns  one'?" 

Packard    85 

Buick    9 

Chevrolet    4 

Wrong  answer    6 

No  answer  20 

The  shaving  creams  and  soaps  used 
were  as  follows: 


Palm  Olive 
Colgate's  . . 
Barbasol  .  , . 
Williams  .  . 
Squibbs    . .  . 


Molle  ^ 
Ingram's 
Others 


15 


Among  others  were  a  few  that  sug- 
gested interesting  possibilities  of  a  new 
use  for  existing  products. 

The  question:  "What  mouth  wash 
do  you  consider  the  most  effective 
in  checking  or  preventing  colds?" 
brought  the  following  answers: 


Listerine    . 

None   

Salt  water 
Pepsodent 


Zonite  6 

Lavoris    5 

Others— less   than    5 

Following  this  came  the  question: 
"What  do  you  consider  the  strongest 
and  most  harmless  antiseptic  on  the 
market?"  Here  the  answers  were: 

Zonite   28 

Listerine     20 

Pepsodent    7 

ST  37   7 

Mercurochrome     5 

Others — Less   than    5 

Out  of  100  men  who  answered  this 
question,  90  used  the  article  they  men- 
tioned. 

Toothpastes  and  powders  or  washes 
used  by  these  men  were: 


Squibbs 
Colgate's 
Pepsodent 
Dr.  Lyons 
Ipana 
Forhan's  . 

Kolynos  . 
Calox  .  .  , 
Others     .  . 


Although  reasons  given  for  the  use 
of  a  particular  product  have  a  very 
doubtful  value,  as  psychologists  have 
well  demonstrated,  they  were  asked 
for  in  this  case  as  a  matter  of  interest. 
The  men  were  asked  to  check  one  of 
the  following  reasons,  and  the  num- 
bers checked  are  given  opposite: 

Whitens    the   teeth    33 

Recommended  by  dentist    ....  31 

Tastes   good    24 

Stops  bleeding  gums   10 

Costs   less    10 

Contains  milk  of  magnesia  ...  8 

Costs  more    0 


A  space  left  for  other  reasons  brought 
a  variety  of  statements  which  could  not 
be  tabulated.  Three  mentioned  radio 
programs,  and  since  the  reasons  above 


were  suggested  reasons,  the  answers 
given  do  not  represent  a  true  picture  of 
all  the  reasons  that  might  have  been 
given. 

The  absence  of  comments  on  and 
deductions  from  the  information  given 
above  is  due  to  the  reluctance  to  make 
too  much  of  a  comparatively  small 
sample.  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
information  does  not  warrant  certain 
deductions,  or  at  least  indicate  the 
desirability  of  obtaining  more  com- 
prehensive information. 

My  purpose  has  been  principally  to 
illustrate,  even  though  in  a  fragmen- 
tary manner,  the  modern  psychological 
approach  to  selling  and  advertising 
problems  of  a  distinctly  psychological 
character.  The  essence  of  this  ap- 
proach is  the  quantitative  discovery 
and  measurement  of  psychological 
facts  in  regard  to  people's  buying  be- 
havior, as  a  means  of  testing  certain 
advertising  campaigns  and  selling 
plans. 

Facts,  Not  Opinions 

DR.  LINK'S  method,  illustrated  above, 
contrasts  with  the  common  and  falla- 
cious practice  of  asking  for  opinions.  Illus- 
trating this  practice  is  a  survey  now  being 
made  by  a  department  store  to  discover  the 
probable  wants  of  people  in  January  sales. 
One  of  the  interviewers  in  this  study  showed  a 
questionnaire  containing  about  100  items,  and 
asking  such  questions  as: 

Would  you  be  interested  in  a  sale  of 
Oriental  Rugs?  American  Ori- 
entals     Wilton   Rugs 

What    would    you    be   willing    to    pay? 

Under  $50   $50-$75    

$75-8100 Over  $100 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy  a  set  of  fur- 
niture, which  are  you  most  likely  to  buy? 

Living  room Dining  room   

Bed  room 

What  do  you  consider  a  reasonable  price 

for  your  husband's  shirts?  $1.00   

$1.50 $2.00 $2.50  or 

more 

The  interviewer  had  20  of  the  blanks  filled 
out,  and  eighteen  indicated  a  preference  for 
oriental  rugs.  Fifteen  said  they  would  pay 
more  than  $50.  All  but  one  indicated  the  in- 
tention to  buy  a  set  of  furniture.  Fourteen 
mentioned  $2  as  fair  price  for  their  husbands' 
shirts.  In  view  of  the  district  in  which  these 
questionnaires  were  filled  out,  says  Dr.  Link, 
the  answers  represented  the  sheerest  fantasy, 
and  expressed  a  romantic  rather  than  a  realistic 
attitude  toward  future  purchases.  For  these 
families  $25  would  have  been  high  for  a  rug 
and  $1.50  high  for  a  shirt.  Indeed,  the  very 
nature  of  questions  like  this  stimulates 
answers  which  tend  to  raise  a  person's  self- 
esteem  rather  than  portray  his  actual  beliefs 
and  practices. 

The  final  question  was  one  asking  the  per- 
son interviewed  what  she  thought  of  this 
method  of  discovering  customers'  needs.  All 
but  one  said  it  was  all  right.  The  one  excep- 
tion said  "Hooey." 
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The  Journal    107,562 
Oregonian      .   .  .    104,029 


Seattle  Star  .  . 
Seattle  Times  . 
Seattle  P.  I.  .  . 
News-Telegram 


99,166 
96,102 
95,010 
81,081 


the  Journal  Dominion  is  the  largest 
market  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  because  in  it  cir- 
culates a  daily  of  107,562  subscribers;  ahead  of  the 
second  Portland  paper  by  3,533  subscribers;  ahead 
of  the  first  Seattle  paper  by  8,396.  That  newspaper  is 
The  Journal,  the  largest  daily  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
...a  medium  you  must  buy  to  sell  the  rich  Journal 
Dominion  one  hundred  per  cent. 
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NBC  100-Mile  Coverage 
a  Myth,  Says  Felix 


EDGAR   H.    FELIX 


THE  National  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem submits  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  this  columnist  "NBC  Markets: 
Facts  and  Figures,"  a  most  impressive 
volume  of  statistics,  including  many 
facts.  As  a  compilation,  it  is  admir- 
able and  comprehensive.  Useful  in- 
formation includes  station  facts  (own- 
ership, power,  wave-length,  frequency, 
operating  hours,  studio  location,  trans- 
mitter location,  time  zone,  date  of 
affiliation  with  NBC,  number  of  hours 
of  NBC  sponsored  programs  broad- 
cast) and  a  brief  summary  of  the  sta- 
tion's technical  history. 

If  we  had  only  stopped  there!  But 
we  made  the  error  of  looking  our  gift- 
horse  in  the  mouth.  Imagine  our  em- 
barrassment! False  teeth?  B.  O.? 
Halitosis?  See  page  three!  "The 
Hundred  Mile  Area!"  That  ancient 
delusion  of  the  blue  sky  days  is  still 
with  us!  What  does  all  this  mag- 
nificent array  of  economic  and  pop- 
ulation statistics  mean  to  the  adver- 
tiser if  the  coverage  areas  upon  which 
they  are  founded  have  little  or  no 
relation  to  actual  coverage? 

We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  unless  there  is  a  reasonable  foun- 
dation for  demarking  the  coverage 
areas  of  the  station,  the  elaborate  sta- 
tistics regarding  these  areas  are  with- 
out significance,  meaning  or  useful- 
ness. It  appears  from  this  coverage 
presentation  that  the  NBC  subscribes 
to  the  following  propositions: 

A.  The  range  of  all  NBC  broadcast- 
ing stations  is  approximately  100 
miles"; 

( 1 )  Except  as  it  is  modified  by  fol- 
lowing county  lines  nearest  the  100- 
mile  radius" 

(2)  And  except  in  cases  when  two 


'WENR-WLS,  Chicago,  50,000  watts, 
cleared  channel,  WMAQ,  5,000  watts,  cleared 
channel,  KYW,  10,000  watts,  cleared  chan- 
nel and  WCFL,  1.500  watts,  with  a  Pacific 
Coast  station  in  night  operation  on  the  same 
channel,  are  all  represented  to  give  precisely 
the  same  coverage. 

'WCHS,  Portland,  Maine,  1,000  watts,  is 
credited  with  serving  215  miles  to  the  north 
because  of  the  peculiar  form  oi  Somerset 
County,  but  WGY,  Schenectady  with  50,000 
watts,  over  terrain  just  as  favorable  for  good 


stations  are  separated  by  less  than  200 
miles,  when  each  station  serves  half 
the  intervening  distance,  as  defined  by 
the  nearest  county  line'. 

B.  The  transmission  efficiency  of  all 
broadcasting  stations  is  identical,  re- 
gardless of: 

(1)    Power- 

( 2 1    Frequency" 

(3)  Channel  conditions' 

(4)  Location'-' 

(5)  Varying  attenuation' 

If  the  NBC  does  not  consider  the 
above  as  fact,  then  by  what  path  of 
reasoning  does  it  offer  the  advertiser 
"coverage     statistics"     founded     upon 

• 
Mr.    Felix   contends 

1.  That  there  is  no  foundation  in 
fact  for  the  100-niiIe  coverage  claims 
made  in  "Facts  and  Figures,"  re- 
cently published  by  NBC. 

2.  That  there  are  scientific  meth- 
ods of  determining  coverage  gener- 
ally accepted  in  engineering  circles 
and  in  sworn  testimony  before  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission — but  ig- 
nored bv  NBC  in  this  book. 

What  about  it,  NBC? 

coverage,  is  credited  with  serving  only  115 
miles  north,  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of 
this  county  line  principle. 

"Producing  such  ridiculous  and  unfounded 
incongruities  as  the  case  of  WTAG,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  and  WTIC,  Hartford,  Conn. 
WTAG  with  a  power  of  250  watts  on  a 
crowded  regional  channel  and  hampered  by 
cross-talk  difficulties,  is  alleged  to  offer  coa'- 
erage  65  miles  west  of  Tolland,  Mass.  WTIC, 
Hartford.  Conn.,  with  50.000  watts,  on  a 
cleared  channel,  but  26  miles  distant  is  not. 
however,  credited  with  serving  this  terri- 
tory. To  indicate  how  totally  at  variance 
with  the  facts  this  coverage  claim  is,  I 
measured  these  two  stations  by  daylight  at 
Stafford  Springs,  Conn.  This  point  is  24 
miles  n(frtheast  of  Hartford  and  only  33 
miles  southwest  of  Worcester.  WTIC  de- 
livered 3.500  microvolts  per  meter,  WTAG 
only  450 — less  than  useful  service.  At  Tol- 
land, WTAG  is  much  weaker  than  at  Stafford 
Springs. 

KSD,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  500  watts  on  a 
crowded  regional  channel,  is  credited  with 
one  of  the  largest  service  areas  on  the  Red 
Network,  substantially  exceeding  that  of 
such  50.000  watt  cleared  channel  stations  as 
KDKA,  WGY  and  WTAM. 

■"The  area  of  the  coverage  credited  to  each 
station  is  not  given  but  it  appears  from  the 
coverage  map  that  WCSH,  Portland,  Maine, 


precisely  those  premises?  It  is  notable 
that  when  broadcasting  stations,  in- 
cluding NBC  stations,  appear  before 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission  to  ap- 
peal for  power  increases  and  better 
channel  assignments,  they  offer  field 
intensity  measurements  as  the  basis  for 
analyzing  coverage.  Field  intensity 
measurements  are  presented  as  sworn 
testimony  in  hearings  the  records  of 
which  are  often  appealed  to  United 
States  Courts,  but  the  advertiser  is 
told  that  such  measurements  are  un- 
reliable criterions  of  coverage.  Meas- 
urements are  good  enough  for  engineer- 
ing purposes;  hundred-mile  circles  are 
accurate  criteria  for  the  advertiser. 
Sooner  or  later  the  advertiser  will 
[Continued  on  page  52] 


1,000  watts;  KSD,  St.  Louis,  500  watts; 
WWJ,  Detroit,  1000  watts,  and  WDAF,  Kan- 
sas City,  1000  watts,  covers  as  large  if  not 
larger  areas  than  WGY,  Schenectady,  50,000 
watts;  WENR,  50,000  watts  and  KDKA, 
50,000  watts.  WCKY,  5,000  watts  on  1490 
kilocycles  is  credited  with  the  same  service 
area  as  WLW,  50,000  watts  on  700  kilocycles. 

"WGAR,  500  watts  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
1450  kilocycles,  a  crowded  bedlam  of  hetero- 
dynes and  cross-talk  from  neighboring  chan- 
nels, is  credited  with  serving  identically  the 
same  area  as  WTAM,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  50,000 
watts  cleared  channel  station  on  1070  kilo- 
cycles. 

'KSD,  St.  Louis,  500  watts  and  KWK,  St. 
Louis,  1,000  watts  are  credited  with  serving 
practically  the  same  extensive  area.  The  only 
occupants  of  KWK's  1350  kilocycle  channel 
are  250  watt  stations  in  and  near  New  York 
City.  KSD,  on  the  other  hand,  is  hedged  in 
by  the  following  stations  on  its  550  kilo- 
cycle channel:  WGR,  Buffalo,  1,000  watts; 
WKRC,  Cincinnati,  1,000  watts;  KFDY, 
Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  sharing  time  with  KFYR, 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak..  500  watts  and  KOAC, 
Corvallis.  Ore.,  1.000  watts. 

«WEAF,  despite  its  50,000  watts,  suffers 
from  poor  soil  conditions  surrounding  the 
transmitter  and  from  the  shielding  effect  of 
New  York's  steel  buildings.  It  carries  well 
over  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  New  Jersey 
coast  delivering  good  field  intensities  all 
the  way  to  Cape  May.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  the  northwest  and  west,  it  is  somewhat 
below  normal.  Yet  the  coverage  map  fails 
to  credit  it  with  Atlantic  seaboard  coverage 
south  of  Monmouth  County  but  claims  such 
counties  as  Wayne,  Pike  and  Monroe  coun- 
ties in  Pennsylvania.  The  irregular  coverage 
due  to  location  in  shielded  city  areas  is  not 
reflected  in  the  coverage  claims  made. 

"■Although  over-water  transmission  is  sub- 
stantially better  than  over-land  while  con- 
gested city  areas  are  highly  absorptive,  the 
coverage  irregularities  produced  are  not  con- 
sidered or  accounted  for  in  the  maps.  A 
field  intensity  survey  which  I  made  of  an 
outstanding  regional  station  in  New  York 
City  showed  that  the  field  intensity  delivered 
24.5  miles  in  a  favorable  over-land  direction 
was  distributed  only  8.5  miles  in  another 
direction,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  direc- 
tion where  the  greatest  populations  reside. 
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lowing,  or  if  a  periodical  either  upon 
the  title  page  or  upon  the  first  page  of 
text  of  each  separate  number,  or  under 
the  title  heading." 

In  United  Thrift  V.  National,  34  Fed 
(2d  I  300,  a  proper  copyright  notice 
was  held  invalid  because  appearing  on 
the  last  page  instead  of  on  the  title- 
page  or  page  immediately  following, 
as  required  by  section  19.  When  any 
copyright  is  found  invalid  by  reason 
of  improper  notice,  the  work  it  covers 
is  placed  in  the  same  position  as 
though  published  with  no  notice  at  all. 
Which  brings  up  another  subject — 

Dedication  to  the  Public 

According  to  section  9  of  the  Copy- 
right Act,  to  secure  copyright  protec- 
tion it  is  necessary,  first,  to  print  the 
work  with  proper  notice  of  copyright 
and,  second,  make  application  for 
copyright  immediately  after  publica- 
tion, sending  two  copies  of  the  work  to 
the  Register  of  Copyrights.  Applica- 
tions for  copyright  cannot  be  made 
until  the  work  has  been  "published," 
or  distributed  to  the  public,  but  delay 
in  applying  for  copyright  may  result 
in  the  issue  of  a  copyright  which  will 
later  be  held  invalid. 

Publication  of  an  advertisement 
without  the  formality  of  copyright,  or 
failure  to  affix  a  copyright  notice  on  a 
work  published  so  that  no  copyright 
certificate  issues,  or  publication  with 
improper  notice,  constitutes  "dedica- 
tion to  the  public."  Once  dedicated  to 
the  public,  your  dearest  competitor  is 
at  liberty  to  use  your  copy  word  for 
word,  even  reproduce  your  illustra- 
tions, and  you  have  no  legal  recourse. 

If  the  provisions  of  the  Copyright 
Act  are  adhered  to,  a  copyright  will 
endure  for  28  years,  and  may  be  ex- 
tended for  another  28-year  period. 
However,  many  copyrights,  through 
accidental  dedication,  have  been  in- 
validated long  before  the  initial  28-year 
period  has  run  its  course. 

To  explain  how  this  accident  fre- 
quently takes  place,  let  us  assume  that 
the  John  Doe  Co.  has  published  a  cata- 
log with  proper  copyright  notice,  cov- 
ering which  a  copyright  certificate  has 
•been  duly  issued.  Further  assume  that 
the  John  Doe  Co.  uses  some  of  the  text 
matter  and  illustrations  originally  ap- 


pearing in  the  copyrighted  catalog  in  a 
folder  or  magazine  advertisement 
which  is  published  ivithout  copyright 
notice.  In  this  case  such  publication 
constitutes  dedication  to  the  public, 
and  invalidates  the  original  copyright 
in  respect  to  those  sections  republished 
elsewhere.  Scores  of  valuable  copy- 
rights have  been  invalidated  in  this 
manner. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  avoid  dedica- 
tion. By  relying  upon  the  original 
copyright,  the  original  copyright  notice 
with  its  date  of  issue  may  be  used  in 
connection  with  any  further  publica- 
tion of  the  copyrighted  matter.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  apply  for  another 
copyright  merely  because  a  portion  of 
the  original  work  is  being  reprinted  at 
a  later  date.  Thus,  where  a  catalog  is 
published  in  1929,  for  example,  and 
extracts  from  it  are  used  for  a  folder 
in  1931,  the  original  copyright  notice 
reading  "Copyright  1929,  John  Doe 
Co."  may  be  used. 

Common  Law  Copyright 

A  so-called  "common  law  copyright" 
may  be  defined  as  the  rights  at  com- 
mon law  of  an  author  in  his  unpub- 
lished work,  whether  a  book,  painting, 
or  any  other  article  subject  to  statutory 
copyright,  and  the  author  has  exclusive 
right  to  first  publication  thereof.  "Sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  law  affecting 
all  classes  of  property,  an  author  may, 
without  losing  the  protection  of  the 
common  law,  deal  with  his  work  in 
any  manner  he  chooses,  so  long  as  he 
does  not  publish  it  or  dedicate  it  to  the 
public,  or  voluntarily  permit  it  to  be 
published  or  dedicated."  —  Weil  on 
Copyright  Law  (1917  edition). 

Photos,  charts,  diagrams,  etc.,  car- 
ried by  salesmen  in  portfolios,  and  not 
intended  for  distribution  to  the  trade, 
or  "public,"  are  legally  classified  as 
unpublished  works.  When  printed  in- 
struction books,  installation  manuals, 
and  similar  works  are  distributed  with- 
in a  private  organization,  such  distri- 
bution does  not  constitute  publication, 
and  there  is  no  loss  of  common  law 
rights  through  lack  of  copyright.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  such  works  are  not 
subject  to  copyright,  since  the  first  re- 
quirement of  the  Copyright  Act  is  that 
the  work  must  be  published — that  is, 


distributed    to    the    "public,"    as    dis- 
tinguished from  employees  or  agents. 
However,  there  can  be  considerable 
uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  the  court  as 
to  whether  the  distribution  of  the  work 
did  or  did  not  constitute  publication  in 
the  legal  sense  of  the  word.    To  elimi- 
nate this  uncertainty,  and  to  establish 
"intent,"  it  is  recommended  that  the 
following  legend  be  printed  or  rubber- 
stamped  on  each  copy  or  loose  sheet : 
"This  data  is  prepared  for  private 
distribution   within   our   own   or- 
ganization only  and  is  not  to  be 
published. — John  Doe  Co." 

Infringement 

A  vast  misconception  exists  as  to 
what  constitutes  copyright  infringe- 
ment. It  appears  that  numerous  per- 
sons responsible  for  the  production  of 
advertising  have  the  understanding 
that  they  are  avoiding  infringement 
when  they  rewrite  or  paraphrase  a 
copyrighted  work.  Many  advertisers 
have  learned  in  the  United  States 
courts,  to  their  sorrow,  that  this  under- 
standing is  not  correct. 

A  second  party  is  guilty  of  infringe- 
ment when  he  copies  any  piece  of  copy- 
righted matter,  even  though  his  word- 
ing shows  little  similarity  to  the  orig- 
inal. A  recent  decision  makes  this 
point  very  clear,  and  is  quoted  as 
follows: 

"The  test  of  copying  is,  of  course, 
whether  the  similarities  are  such  that 
it  appears  clear  that  the  defendant 
saved  itself  the  time  and  expense  inci- 
dent to  original  work  by  using  plain- 
tiff's literature  as  a  guide  and  base  for 
building  up  its  books  and  circulars, 
instead  of  exercising  initiative  and  get- 
ting up  its  literature  by  itself.  The  fact 
that  things  are  old  and  well-known 
does  not  excuse  the  defendant  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  plaintiff's  work 
in  putting  that  old  and  well-known  in- 
formation in  concrete  form  for  presen- 
tation to  its  trade.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  first 
to  reduce  old  knowledge  to  concrete 
form  does  not  give  him  a  monopoly 
to  such  presentation.  Anyone  else 
would  have  the  same  right  to  publish 
the  same  facts  provided  he  did  it  as 
his  own  original  work  in  availing  him- 
self of  sources  of  information  open  to 
him." 

This  distinction  was  recently  dis- 
cussed by  a  prominent  attorney  in 
aguing  a  copyright  case  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  "I  may,  if  I  wish,  take  a 
photograph  of  Pikes  Peak   and  have 
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I  New  England  s  First 
'   '  ^  ••"eShow 

of  the  good 
Seasoru 


1  HAT  the  PROVIDENCE  AUTOMOBILE  SHOW,  opening 
January  16,  will  inaugurate  a  good  season  in  this  relatively  pros- 
perous trade  area  is  more  an  expectation  than  a  hope. 

Sales  records  in  1931  have  been  conspicuously  good.  For  the 
first  ten  months,  new  car  registrations  in  Rhode  Island  were  ofif 
12,4%  as  against  28%  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Dealer  enthusiasm  will  make  this  1932  key  Show  bigger  than 
ever.  Spaces  practically  sold  out  a  month  in  advance  .  .  .  broader 
promotion  .  .  .  new  cars  exhibiting  (also  new  accessories  and  shop 
equipment)  .  .  .  public  curiosity  at  an  unusually  high  pitch  .  .  . 
attendance  should  exceed  last  year's  record  crowds,  representing 
the  densely  populous  and  wealthy  section  from  New  London  to 
Cape  Cod. 


R. 


Newspaper  Advertising  Essential 


HODE  ISLAND'S  excellent  showing  in  1931  was  accom- 
plished despite  sharp  curtailment  of  advertising  support.  Ten 
cars  showing,  as  a  group,  24.1%  gain  in  sales  for  the  ten  months, 
recorded  also  a  slight  increase  of  lineage  in  the  Journal  and 
Bulletin.  A  second  group,  with  23.7%  less  advertising,  managed 
to  hold  about  even.  A  third  group,  with  advertising  curtailed 
35.4%,  showed  an  average  loss  in  sales  of  32.8%. 

These  figures  suggest,  what  volumes  of  experience  have 
proven,  the  importance  of  adequate  newspaper  advertising  for 
intensive  cultivation  of  such  favorable  local  markets. 

The  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin,  reaching  two  out  of 
three  English-reading  families  in  Rhode  Island,  and  about  7000 
other  families  of  the  automobile-buying  classes  in  the  trade  area, 
are  the  essential  media  in  the  Providence  market. 


Annual  Show  Number  January  1 7 

1  HE  JOURNAL'S  Annual  Show  Number,  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 17,  is  recognized  by  the  local  trade  and  buying  public  alike 
as  the  most  important  newspaper  issue  of  the  year  from  an  auto- 
motive standpoint. 
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CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.  Representatives         R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
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it  copyrighted.  Mr.  Brown,  likewise, 
has  a  perfect  right  to  place  his  camera 
on  the  self-same  spot  and  make  an 
identical  photograph,  but  Mr.  Brown 
has  no  right  to  rephotograph  my  copy- 
righted picture  to  save  himself  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  a  trip  to  Colo- 
rado." 

It  is  extremely  difEcult  to  so  para- 
phrase a  copyrighted  work  that  the  in- 
fringement is  not  evident.  In  a  multi- 
tude of  infringement  suits,  decisions 
in  the  plaintiff's  favor  have  been 
handed  down,  of  which  the  following 
is  typical:  "It  will  be  seen  how  part 
after  part  is  followed  with  the  same 
use  of  uncommon  wording.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  this  would  have  been 
done  by  the  party  writing  for  the  de- 
fendant without  having  plaintiff's  lit- 
erature before  him." 

The  penalties  for  infringement  are 
severe.  Again  we  quote  from  the 
Copyright  Act,  section  25: 

"That  if  any  person  shall  infringe 
the  copyright  in  any  work  protected 
under  the  copyright  laws  of  the  United 
States  such  person  shall  be  liable: 

(a)  To  an  injunction  restraining 
such  infringement ; 

(b)  To  pay  to  the  copyright  pro- 
prietor such  damages  as  the 
copyright  proprietor  may  have 
suffered  due  to  infringement,  as 
well  as  all  the  profits  which  the 
infringer  shall  have  made  from 
such  infringement  ***  or  in 
lieu  of  actual  damages  and 
profits,  such  damages  as  to  the 
court  shall  appear  to  be  just, 
and  in  assessing  such  damages 
the  court  may  allow  ***  one 
dollar  for  every  infringing  copy 
made  or  sold  by  or  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  infringer  or 
his  agents  or  employees." 

(Those  interested  further  in  the  copyright 
laws  can  invest  a  dime  to  good  advantage  by 
sending  it  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  a  copy  of  "The  Copyright 
Law  of  the  United  States,"  Copyright  Office 
Bulletin  No.  14.  This  book  contains  impor- 
tant information  on  copyright  procedure 
which  could  not  be  included  in  the  limited 
space  allowed  this  article.) 


Campana  Joints  A.N.A. 

THE  Campana  Corporation,  Batavia,  111., 
maker  of  Italian  Balm,  is  among  the 
latest  to  join  the  membership  ranks  of  tlie 
Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Inc. 
Ernest  M.  Oswald,  president,  will  represent 
the  firm  in  A.N.A.  matters. 
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storked  them.  It  may  be  that  the  current 
threat  of  a  state  tax  for  New  York  has 
put  a  difPerent  complexion  on  the  mat- 
ter, but  at  any  rate  word  has  just  been 
received  that  Liggett  will  try  again  with 
another  style  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
this  time  at  35c. 

The  relation  between  the  state  tax 
and  the  merchandising  of  the  roU-your- 
own  movement  is  usually  as  direct  a* 
that.  In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  tax 
seems  even  more  imminent  than  it  does 
in  New  York,  demonstrators  have  been 
demonstrating  away  at  a  great  rate  in 
the  stores  and  a  real  beginning  has  been 
made.  These  demonstrations  are  amus- 
ing from  one  angle.  In  order  to  manu- 
facture cigarettes  one  must  have  a  li- 
cense and  pay  the  tax.  Prompted  per- 
haps by  the  loss  in  tax  revenue  or  by 
indignant  cigarette  manufacturers,  the 
Federal  authorities  have  ruled  that  it 
is  illegal  to  make  cigarettes  on  these 
machines  in  a  cigar  store,  drug  store,  or 
other  place  where  tobacco  products  are 
sold.  That  is  regardless  of  whether  the 
specimen  cigarettes  are  to  be  given 
away,  as  they  usually  are.  they  must 
not  be  manufactured  in  the  course  of 
such  demonstrations  unless  arrange- 
ments are  made  to  produce  them  under 
license  and  pay  the  tax.  The  demonstra- 
tors get  around  this  by  using  substitutes 
for  tobacco  such  as  excelsior  or  Amer- 
ican saffron,  and  by  offering  as  their 
sample  smokes  others  made  in  properly 
licensed  factories.  The  cartons  in  which 
the  machines  are  packed  usually  bear 
a  slip  cautioning  the  retailer  against 
giving  a  demonstration  with  tobacco 
while  assuring  the  smoker  that  it  is  per- 
fectly legal  for  him  to  make  cigarettes 
for  his  own  consumption  provided  he 
does  not  make  them  on  premises  where 
cigarettes  are  sold. 

Now,  while  this  roll-your-own  move- 
ment may  appear  to  be  a  temporary 
one,  founded  on  the  current  necessity 
for  economy  rubbed  in  by  new  added 
taxation,  there  are  merchandising  and 
advertising  possibilities  about  it  which 
are  intriguing.  Will  the  idea  take  hold 
sufficiently  to  permit  the  inauguration 
of  a  "blend  your  own"  campaign  in 
which  the  smoker  will  be  urged  to 
match  his  tobacco  flavor  to  his  own 
taste  and  personality  by  preparing  his 
own  mixtures?  If  that  electrically  oper- 
ated machine  takes  on,  why  not  one  in 
a  fancy  design  to  match  the  cocktail 
[Continued  on  page  r>7] 
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Every  minute  of  the  day  millions  of  cash  registers  are  clicking  like 
machine-gun  fire.  Business  is  good  for  the  advertisers  whose 
fight  for  business  is  fought  beside  clicking  coins  and  open  purses. 
Today's  fight  for  business  is  very  much  in  the  retail  store.  Million- 
dollar  campaign  items  hidden  on  the  shelf,  are  bowing  to  items 
merchandised  out  hi  front. 

SOMMERS  MERCHANDISERS 


Increase  Sale 
Shelf 

Advertisers  large 
and  small  are 
rounding  out 
their  campaigns 
with  Sommers 
Merchandisers. 
. .  they  are  getting 
millions  of  free 
circulation  at  the 
point  of  sale  .  .  . 
they  are  getting  direct  appeal  uhen 
the  shopper's  purse  is  open  .  .  . 
their  salesmen  get  bigger  stock 
orders  from  retailers  .  .  .  faster  mov- 
ing merchandise  gets  better  dealer 
co-operation  .  .  .  and  the  advertising 
campaign,  by  reason  of  its  complete 
cycle  of  operation,  goes  over  better. 

Address 

SOMMERS  BROS. 


s  100%   Over 
Items 

Sommers    Merchandisers    are    built 

of   steel,    and    good-looking    .    .    . 

dealers  value  them.     Each  product 

served  by  us  is  analyzed 

by  specialists  and  indi-        ^ 

vidual   sales    require-         J 

ments  are  worked   out. 

If  your  product  is 

sold  thru  drug,gro- 

cery,  paint, or  hard-  ('< 

ware  stores,  get  our 

recommendations 

for  sales  increases. 

Simply  tell  us 

what  you  sell 

and  wewillin- 

vestigate  and 

recommend. 

Dept.  A 

APPLIANCE  CO 
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One  is  CotJ^'ra^^.  Advertising&Selling 
has  that.  Of  the  looo  campaigns  which 
constitute  80%  of  America's  national 
advertising  in  terms  of  dollars,  this  pub- 
lication reaches  the  men  who  control 
96% — substantially  complete  coverage 
of  the  "Major  Thousand"  campaigns. 


But  more  important  still  is  the  element 
of  reader  interest  without  which  cover- 
age means  no  more  to  the  advertiser 
than  so  many  inert  and  lifeless  figures. 
How  does  Advertising  &  Selling 
create  this  element,  so  essential  to  the 
effectiveness  of  an  advertising  medium  ? 
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Vital  Element 


What  makes  reader  interest,  the  energizing  element  in  advertising  effective- 
ness? The  formuha  is  as  simple  as  it  is  difficult  to  follow.  Briefly,  it  may  be 
characterized  as  vigor  ot  editorial  presentation. 

The  men  who  direct  America's  "Major  Tht)usand"  campaigns  are  well 
above  the  average  in  ability  and  intelligence.  If  you  would  secure  their  con- 
stant interest  as  Advertising  &  Selling  secures  it,  you  must  talk  to  them 
as  intelligent  men,  independent  in  thought,  avid  of  information,  eager  to  get 
and  to  exchange  ideas. 

To  these  men.  Advertising  &  Selling  talks  as  an  independent,  intelligent 
publication.  To  them  it  brings  up-to-the-minute  information,  first  hand.  To 
them  it  offers  a  forum  for  vigorous,  open-minded  discussion.  It  hushes  no 
irreverency.  Though  it  takes  up  the  cudgels  stoutly  for  those  things  which 
it  believes  for  the  good  of  the  advertiser  and  of  advertising,  it  presents  freely 
the  opinions  of  those  who  differ  with  it.  And  all  this  it  offers  in  lively, 
readable  format,  inviting  to  the  eye,  stimulating  to  the  imagination.  For 
these  reasons,  Advertising  &  Selling  is  read  by  the  men  whose  reading 
multiplies  coverage  into  effectiveness. 

How  recently  have  you  examined  and  analyzed  your  market — You,  Mr. 
Publisher;  You,  Mr.  Agent;  You,  Messrs.  Printer,  Lithographer,  Package 
Manufacturer  or  Purveyor  of  Whatever  Space,  Service  or  Material  to  Adver- 
tising.'' Advertising  &  Selling  has  lately  completed  a  careful  study  of  the 
advertising  market,  and  particularly  of  the  Major  Thousand  advertisers  who 
spend  80%  of  America's  advertising  dollars.  One  of  our  representatives  will 
call  whenever  you  like,  with  facts,  figures,  lists   of  national   advertisers  .  .  . 
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Circulation  Promotion 
Manager 


tion 


igricul- 


can  make  advantageous 
with  publishers  of  sever; 
tural  magazines  on  part  ( 
Must  have  bacliground  of  success- 
ful experience  in  securing  subscrip- 
tions by  mail.  Department  now  well 
organized  and  functioning  from 
standpoint  of  detail  work  and  only 
needs  part  time  supervision  by  man 
who  can  prepare  result-getting  pro- 
motional material  for  renewals  and 
follow-up  work  on  new  subscribers. 
Possibility  of  full  time  and  perma- 
nent position  with  good  chances 
for  advancement  to  right  man.  Lo- 
cation;  Chicago. 

All  of  our  employees  know  of  this 
advertisement  and  all  correspond- 
ence will  be  treated  in  strictest 
confidence,  so  write  fully  with  com- 
plPt.-   details. 


ADVERTISING   &   SELLING 
1370  Peoples  Gas  BIdg. 


PART-TIME  EDITOR 

Woman,  employed  managing  editorial 
capacity  Important  national  magazine  can  handle 
makeup,  editorial  detaiU  small  trade  paper  in 
spare  time.  Competent  redesign  typography,  handle 
all  mechanical  processes.  Experienced  interrlewer. 
Address  Box  123, 
ADVERTISING  &  SELLING. 
9    East   38ttl    Street.  Ne\«   York  City. 


WHY 
IT  WILL 
PROFIT  YOU 

to    be    represented   in 
the  Market  Place 


¥}  ECAUSE  it  keeps  your 
^-^  name  and  service  be- 
fore a  selected  group  of 
11,000  buyers  at  all  times 
at  an  astonisbing  low  cost. 

Because  it  is  classified 
for  quick  and  easy  ref- 
erence. 

Because  your  advertise- 
ment never  is  in  compe- 
tition with  larger  display. 
For  rates  and  other  in- 
formation, write  or  phone 
the  manager  of  the 


MARKET  PLACE 

ADVERTISING   &   SELLING 
9  E.  38lh  St.  New  York 


NBC  100-Mile  Coverage 


[Continued  from  page  46] 


insist  upon  coverage  data  based  on 
measurements.  Night  measurements 
outside  the  high  grade  service  area  of 
broadcasting  stations  vary  from  hour 
to  hour  and  night  to  night  just  as  re- 
ception from  distant  stations  does  with 
the  average  receiver.  A  field  intensity 
measuring  set  is  merely  a  calibrated 
radio  receiver  and,  where  measure- 
ments show  unreliability  and  variabil- 
ity, the  advertiser  is  not  getting  reliable 
coverage.  Daylight  field  intensity 
measurements    are    stable    throughout 


the  reliable  service  range  and  the  at- 
tempt to  discredit  measurement,  invari- 
ably indulged  in  when  field  intensity 
measurements  are  suggested  to  sales 
promotion  departments  of  networks 
and  radio  stations  as  the  only  accurate 
basis  for  determining  coverage,  is 
nothing  but  an  attempt  to  stave  off  the 
evil  day  when  the  weak  sisters  in 
broadcasting  will  be  exposed  to  the 
advertiser.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  blue 
sky  farce  continues  and  the  advertiser 
pays  for  coverage  not  always  received. 


Everybody's  Business 

[Continued  from  page  3] 


sideration  such  things  as  the  perform- 
ances of  motor  trucks,  pipe  systems, 
high-pressure  electric  transmission 
lines,  transfers  from  one  bank  account 
to  another,  part-time  workers,  and  the 
increase  in  substitute  products. 

National  business  leaders  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  rapidity  of  change  and 
became  confused.  Economists  floun- 
dered and  statesmen  disclosed  inability 
to  create  plans  for  the  future  guidance 
of  trade  and  industry. 

But  human  ingenuity  and  scientific 
resourcefulness  were  never  more  ac- 
tive than  right  now.  At  no  previous 
time  have  there  been  so  many  new 
industries  and  new  arts  in  the  process 
of  incubating,  nor  such  a  great  num- 
ber of  new  ideas  in  the  course  of  de- 
velopment. All  about  us  new  inven- 
tions are  "popping."  Hard-pressed 
corporation  managements  are  improv- 
ing practices  and  cutting  costs. 

No  one  is  wise  enough  to  foresee  the 
importance  of  many  problems  up  for 
solution.  Not  even  the  research  worker 
himself  can  fully  visualize  the  ultimate 
effects  of  his  latest  discovery.  Faraday 
never  dreamed  that  his  electro-mag- 
netic work  would  yield  such  important 
results.  Similarly  today  we  lack  all 
conception  of  many  vital  changes  close 
at  hand.  But  there  are  facts  before  us 
which  may  be  used  to  draw  conclusions 
concerning  the  outcome  of  various  cur- 
rent trends. 

In  the  field  of  finance  we  may  be 
sure  there  will  be  fundamental  reform 
of  present  banking  laws.    The  savings 


of  the  public  will  be  better  safeguarded, 
probably  even  guaranteed.  The  limits 
on  postal  savings  will  doubtless  be 
raised  from  $2,500  to  $5,000,  and  since 
the  government  puts  this  money  back 
on  deposit  in  the  banks,  here  is  pr 
vided  one  method  of  having  the  govern- 
ment guarantee  deposits. 

THE  general  trend  will  be  toward 
tax  changes  that  will  more  largely 
"tax  the  rich."  Recent  decisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in- 
dicate plainly  that  strong  individuals 
and  corporations  in  the  future  will  be 
required  to  help  the  weak.  The  ten- 
dency will  be  more  and  more  for  the 
law  of  Demand  and  Supply  to  take 
the  place  of  the  law  of  Supply  and 
Demand.  This  means  that  consump- 
tion will  be  primary  and  production 
secondary,  reversing  the  policy  of  re- 
cent years. 

We  will  abandon  the  notion  that  all 
parts  of  the  railroad  plant  must  be 
operated  in  intense  competition  with 
all  other  parts.  Every  country  but  the 
United  States  has  dethroned  the  fetish 
of  unrestrained  competition  in  trans- 
portation. Remarks  of  federal  com- 
missioners contain  a  hint  that  we  also 
must  change. 

The  composite  index  of  commodity 
prices  will  tend  to  flatten  out.  Ad- 
vances will  largely  offset  declines  until 
eventually  basic  necessities  will  reach 
a  better  state  of  balance. 

For  some  years  to  come  business  will 
he   governed   largely   by  caution   and 
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vigilance.  Such  factors  as  obsolescence, 
unexpected  change,  and  incompetent 
management  will  be  carefully  studied 
and  appraised.  It  will  be  recognized 
that  industries  rise,  grow,  flourish  and 
die;  nothing  "stays  put"  for  very  long; 
nature  is  always  at  work  with  "red 
ink,"  days,  nights  and  Sundays. 

//  xve  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  the 
same  rate  oj  growth  that  has  prevailed 
in  our  country  and  at  the  same  time 
create  large  capital  reserves  for  in- 
surance of  various  kinds,  unemploy- 
ment and  old  age,  as  well  as  life,  the 
nation  must  discover  a  large  number 
of  totally  new  industries,  a  great  many 
of  which  must  not  be  competitive  with 
older  lines  of  enterprise.  Only  in  this 
way  ivill  capital  be  able  to  increase 
without  damage  to  existing  capital. 

(This  is  the  first  of  several  articles  by  Mr. 
Parsons  dealing  with  present  trends  and 
their  probable  outcome. — Ed.) 


Measuring  Your  Market 

[Continued  from  page  32] 

are  usually  special  factors  that  have 
to  be  discovered  and  then  combined. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  gasoline, 
it  has  been  found  that  a  remarkably 
close  estimate  of  total  consumption 
can  be  arrived  at  by  combining  the 
four  following  factors:  number  of 
automobiles,  percentage  of  commer- 
cial vehicles,  general  buying  power, 
and  a  factor  representing  winter  tem- 
perature. In  the  case  of  a  certain 
drug  product,  buying  power  and 
negro  population  furnish  an  admi- 
rable index.  In  the  case  of  a  certain 
hair  tonic,  buying  power  combined 
with  measures  of  temperature  and 
dryness  of  the  climate  furnishes  an 
adequate  index. 

By  using  this  method  of  determin- 
ing sales  potentials  geographically,  it 
has  been  possible  to  change  advertis- 
ing plans  so  as  to  apply  the  right 
amount  of  advertising  in  each  part  of 
the  country,  with  the  result  that  sales 
have  been  increased  in  those  sections 
where    the    potential    is    the    highest. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  use  of 
correlation  yields  100%  accuracy.  In 
fact,  no  such  degree  of  accuracy  is 
necessary.  There  are  certain  local 
conditions  that  ca^mot  possibly  be 
subjected  to  statistical  measurement, 
and  arbitrary  adjustments  have  to  be 
made  in  order  to  obtain  reasonable 
and  practicable  sales  quotas.  It  is 
submitted,  however,  that  it  is  far  bet- 
ter to  use  scientific  methods  as  far  as 
possible. 


THIS    IS   THE  YEAR 

you  must  re-tool  your 
statistical    equipment 


Order  your  copy  nou>  of 
N.  IV.  Ayer  &  Son's  ig}2  Directory  of 
Newspapers  and  Periodicals.  Thoroughly 
revised,  it  records  the  many  sweeping 
changes  that  have  recently  occurred  in  the 
publication  field. 


•"pHE  year  1931  has  brought  about 
•■  many  suspensions  of  newspapers  anil 
magazines.  There  have  been  many  con- 
solidations. There  are  important  changes 
in  circulations. 

These  new  statistics,  together  with  the 
release  of  much  importantt  data  from 
the  1930  census,  are  all  included  in  the 
new  1932  edition  of  the  Directory  of 
Newspapers  and  Periodicals,  which  is 
just  off  the  press. 

Sales  executives,  who  in  1932  would 
plan  intelligently  for  this  most  important 
of  reconstruction  years,  will  find  it  im- 
perative to  re-tool  their  reference  re- 
sources with  the  new  1932  Directory. 

This  volume,  long  recognized  as  the 
key  to  the  publishing  industry,  contains 
the  latest  authentic  circulation  figures  of 
all  newspapers,  magazines  and  trade 
papers  published  in  the  United  States  and 
territories,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Can- 
ada. It  also  re-aligns  populations  and  re- 
visualizes  each  state's  wealth  on  the  basis 
of  crops,  industries  and  resources.  All 
this   is    new    this   year. 

It  gives  new  close-ups  of  markets,  and 
points  the  road  to  reach  them  via  the 
printed  word. 

Its  100  maps — world,  state,  airway  and 


EGULAR    EDITION 


POST-PAID 


$  T    C        .Size  iH"  X  i%"  X  3>«° 

)  Weight.  6H  pounds 

...  THIN-PAPER    EDITION 

,  ^      -  —  Imitation  Leather 

$2_0  s-«''5«"-«" 

Weight,  3?^  pounds 


airport,  economic,  population  and  stand- 
ard time — constitute  a  complete  and  com- 
prehensive  atlas. 

The  regular  edition  sells  for  $15  post- 
paid. Thin  paper  edition  $20,  post-paid. 
These  prices  include  the  mid-year  sup- 
plement published  in  July,  which  revises 
and  amends  the  Directory  of  Newspapers 
and  Periodicals  to  the  mid-year  period. 
This  supplement  is  sent  free  to  all  pur- 
chasers of  the  Directory.  It  is  never  sold 
separately.  For  further  particulars  ad- 
dress  the   publishers — 


N.    W.    AYER    <&    SON,    Incorporated 

ADVERTISING      HEADQUARTERS 
WASHINGTON  SQUARE.  PHILADELPHIA 


The  best  way  to  tell  my  story  is  in  the  form  of  a  want  ad.    Like  this: 

FOR    SALE;    The    service?    of    an    e^erienred    and    capable    man    who,    as 


Two    great 

railroads.   °T1:- 

rcsarded    a 

and   haWts" 
Has  made  r 
panles   and 

ermanent  contrlb 
can  do  it  again. 

anufacturlng  company.  The 
i  some  years  ago  on  what  he 
lied  and  reduced  dividends 
n  business.  Excellent  health 
tionally  happy 
■Using  of  at  lea 


What  I  should  like  is  a  two-years*  connection  with  a  thoroughly  worthwhile  concei 
time,  I  could  put  its  advertising  on  a  sound  basis.  Meanwhile,  I  should  be  glad  t 
the  preparation  of  an  ambitious  booklet  or  two  for  an  automobile  manufacturer 
of  honest-to-goodnef s  advertisements  for  some  food  manufacturer  who  believes,  at 
the  best  way  to  sell  a  good  product  is  to  tell  the  truth   about   it. 

JAMES  M.  CAMPBELL,  620  West-115  St.,  New  York 
UNiversity  4-28S7 
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Close-Ups 
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newspapers  or  magazines  and  a  request 
for  our  lowest  figure  for,  say,  an  "18- 
inch  d.  c.  e.  o.  w.  26  times,  electros 
furnished  by  the  advertiser."  (The 
electros  were  always  too  large  for  the 
space,  causing  endless  argument  and 
recrimination.)  One  of  our  satisfac- 
tions was  writing  scornful  letters  in 
answer  to  such  requests. 

J.  Walter  Thompson,  one  of  the 
shrewdest  of  the  early  advertising 
agents  and  in  those  days  the  richest, 
had  contracted  for  the  space  in  leading 
magazines  and  received  a  commission 
on  all  business  placed  and  a  double 
commission  from  his  own  clients.  This 
arrangement  was  just  beginning  to 
break  up,  and  some  of  the  newer  mag- 
azines, particularly  the  ten-centers, 
Munsey's  and  McClures,  were  selling 
their  own  space,  and  Curtis  was  estab- 
lishing the  policy  of  a  flat  price  the 
same  to  all,  straight  circulation  figures, 
and  fixed  commission  to  recognized 
agents,  with  rebates  to  clients  banned, 
a  revolutionary  policy  at  that  time. 

Magazines  had  generally  adopted 
the  agate  line  (51/2  point)  standard 
of  measurement  for  small  ads,  but  the 
Century  clung  to  nonpareil  (  6-point). 
There  was  great  variation  in  size  and 
proportion  of  pages,  necessitating  sev- 
eral sets  of  plates  for  each  advertise- 
ment. Newspaper  columns  varied  in 
width,  12,  121/2,  13,  131/2  picas  (from 
2  to  2%  inches).  Only  a  few  outside 
the  large  cities  operated  stereotyping 
plants,  so  electrotypes  had  to  be  fur- 
nished or  the  copy  set  in  the  news- 
paper's own  composing   room. 

Rate  cards  were  another  aggrava- 
tion. There  were  as  many  as  fifty 
different  classifications,  each  with  its 
own  rate,  discounts  for  quantity,  fre- 
quency of  insertion,  repeating  an  ad- 
vertisement without  changing  copy, 
and  the  quaint  "most-favored-nation" 
rate,  an  extra  discount  to  the  adver- 
tiser who  did  not  use  more  space  in 
any  competing  paper.  There  were 
penalties  for  display,  cuts  and  break- 
ing column  rules. 

The  rate  card  of  an  average  metro- 
politan newspaper  filled  a  16-page 
pamphlet.  Preparing  an  estimate  was 
a  brain-racking  job  of  figuring, with- 
out the  aid  of  adding  machines.  Sys- 
tem and  labor-saving  machinery  have 


lightened  the  burden  of  this  less  spec- 
tacular side  of  agency  work  and  left 
principals  free  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  real  product — good  advertising. 

Among  the  leading  agencies  were  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  Paul  E.  Derrick, 
Lyman  D.  Morse,  George  P.  Rowell, 
Dauchy  &  Co.,  Frank  Presbrey,  George 
Batten,  Frank  Seaman,  Pettingill,  Lord 
&  Thomas,  N.  W.  Ayer,  Charles  H. 
Fuller,  C.  H.  Haulenbeck,  Albert 
Frank  and  Remington  Brothers. 

Advertising  agencies  offered  little  in 
the  way  of  service.  They  were  too 
occupied  with  figuring  on  lists  for  ad- 
vertisements prepared  by  the  customer. 
When  they  did  prepare  copy  it  was 
sent  to  the  magazines  and  newspapers 
to  be  set  and  came  back  in  as  many 
styles  of  typography  as  there  were 
publications.  The  magazines  often 
took  the  initiative  in  preparing  adver- 
tisements for  prospective  advertisers, 
and  when  they  had  got  the  account 
running  in  their  own  medium  turned 
it  over  to  some  friendly  agent  to  han- 
dle for  other  publications. 

Things  being  as  they  were  it  is  little 
wonder  that  an  agency  devoted  en- 
tirely to  service,  little  concerned  with 
cost  of  space,  and  not  professing  to  get 
the  lowest  rates,  but  firmly  insisting 
that  good  copy  was  the  important 
consideration,  should  create  quite  a 
splash.  We  did,  however,  when  we 
finally  began  to  place  business,  agree 
to  refund  a  client  if  it  was  proved 
that  any  other  advertiser  enjoyed  a 
lower  rate  in  the  mediums  used. 

We  had  little  difficulty  along  this 
line.  The  magazines  and  newspapers 
welcomed  us  with  open  arms.  They 
were  eager  to  cooperate  with  a  house 
that  instead  of  using  the  contract  as  a 
club  to  beat  down  the  cost  of  space 
was  more  concerned  in  making  the 
advertising  a  success.  They  cooper- 
ated with  us  as  far  as  they  were  able 
in  those  days  and  in  a  field  so  little 
worked,  gave  us  good  position  un- 
asked, used  the  presence  of  our  adver- 
tisements in  their  papers  as  arguments 
to  solicit  others,  and  gave  us  the  flat- 
tering unction  of  feeling  that  our  copy 
was  a  welcome  addition  to  the  make-up 
of  the  periodical. 

Thus  for  several  years  Calkins  & 
Holden  enjoyed  the  prestige  of  being 


a  novelty  in  the  agency  world.  From 
lime  to  time  other  groups  of  young 
men  broke  off  from  the  older  organiza- 
tions and  organized  themselves  into 
agencies  along  service  lines.  Many 
wrote  us  of  their  plans  and  ambitions, 
and  their  letters  frequently  apprised 
us  that  C  &  H  was  their  model  and  in- 
spiration. The  movement  likewise  had 
its  effect  on  the  old  agencies.  They, 
too,  saw  opportunity  in  reorganizing 
to  offer  a  broader  and  more  profes- 
sional service  to  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  advertisers,  and  thus  within 
thirty  years  the  modern  agency  has 
been  evolved. 

Cyrus  Curtis 

One  day  a  small  gentleman  with 
graying  whiskers  called  and  desired 
to  see  either  Mr.  Calkins  or  Mr. 
Holden.  It  was  entirely  practicable  for 
him  to  see  both.  He  said  his  name  was 
Cyrus  Curtis  and  that  he  had  read  the 
copy  we  had  put  out  for  our  own  busi- 
ness and  liked  it. 

"I  make  a  point  of  buying  what  I 
need  from  the  man  who  can  do  it  best. 
I  want  advertising  for  the  Ladies^ 
Home  Journal  such  as  you  are  writing 
for  yourselves.  All  my  business  is 
placed  by  N.  W.  Ayer  and  I  have  no 
intention  of  changing,  but  no  one  in 
the  Ayer  agency  seems  able  to  write 
the  kind  of  copy  I  want.  I  shall  ex- 
pect you  fellows  to  charge  me  enough 
to  compensate  yourselves  for  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  place  it." 

Mr.  Curtis  did  not  tell  us,  but  we 
learned  elsewhere  that  the  reason  he 
was  so  loyal  to  Ayer  was  because  Ayer 
had  given  him  credit  for  the  newspaper 
advertising  he  so  greatly  needed  for 
the  struggling  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
until  that  publication  was  a  success 
and  he  was  able  to  pay  his  bills. 
Loyalty  toward  those  who  had  helped 
him,  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Curtis,  is 
one  of  the  explanations  for  his  success. 
Incidentally,  his  order  was  a  life- 
saver  for  the  young  firm.  We  wrote 
seventy-two  pieces  of  copy  at  twenty- 
five  dollars  each,  which  were  run  in 
leading  newspapers.  This  was  almost 
the  first  advertising  anywhere  that  ad- 
vertised advertising.  From  our  point 
of  view,  as  we  were  then  organized,  it 
was  all  profit — ^no  art,  typography, 
layout  or  production — just  copy.  It 
was  set  single  column  in  12-point, 
dropping  to  10-point  after  the  first  few 
lines.  The  gist  of  it  was  why  manu- 
facturers should  advertise.  The  Ladies'' 
Home  Journal  was  scarcely  mentioned. 
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Only  four  pieces  of  the  copy  were 
turned  down. 

It  would  be  considered  elementary 
slufl  today,  but  probably  it  helped  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company.  Certainly 
it  helped  Calkins  &  Holden.  Not  only 
was  the  actual  cash  received  useful  in 
paying  the  bills  of  the  tiny  agency  we 
were  starting,  but  the  prestige  from 
the  copy  itself  brought  new  connec- 
tions. Mr.  Curtis  never  hesitated  to 
give  us  credit  for  the  copy  when  asked 
about  it,  and  we  traced  many  inquiries 
to  this  source. 

With  such  a  start  the  young  firm  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  preparing  ad- 
\ertising  for  publications,  and  at  no 
time  in  its  history  was  without  several 
magazines,  newspapers  and  trade 
papers  on  its  list  of  clients.  Among 
the  long  roll  of  advertising  mediums 


A  piece  of  steel  placed 

between  two  polar  magnets  will 
be  attracted  by  one  and  repelled 
by  the  other.  It  takes  consid- 
erable effort  to  force  the  steel 
toward  the  repellant  magnet.  It 
requires  almost  no  effort  to  make 
it  approach  the  attractive  magnet. 


Such 


the 


positior 


of   the 


traveling  man  who  is  carrymg 
both  advertised  and  unadvertised 
goods.  The  advertised  goods 
are  attracted  to  the  dealer's 
shelves  with  a  power  that  almost 
takes  them  out  of  the  drummer's 
hands.  The  unadvertised  goods 
must  overcome  the  negative  re- 
pulsion of  similar  goods  already 
on  the  dealer's  shelves,  unsold 
because  there  has  been  no  definite 
call  for  them  by  name.  Adver- 
tised goods  are  the  positive  mag- 
net attracting  through  the  retail- 
er's store.  Unadvertised  goods 
are  the  negative  magnet  repelling 
the  drummer,  making  his  audi- 
ences fewer  and  fewer,  and  mak- 
ing the  net  results  scarcer  and 
scarcer. 

All  advertising  in  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  is  directed  to  cre- 
ating an  eager  market,  to  create 
a  demand  which  will  work  back 
through  the  drummer,  jobber, 
wholesaler,  to  the  manufacturer. 


THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

PniLADELl'HIA 

Nkw  York  Boston  CnicAfiO 


One  oj  the  ads  written  for  Curtis 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

SOLID  Circulation 

Over  100,000  For  Nearly  Five  Years 
Over  105,000  For  More  Than  Two  Years 

Since  January  1,  1927,  the  average  net  paid  daily  circulation 
of  the  Telegram-Gazette  has  exceeded  100,000. 

Since  October  1,  1929,  the  average  net  paid  daily  circulation 
of  the  Telegram-Gazette  has  exceeded  105,000. 

Circulation  gains  made  in  the  "good  year"  of  1929  are  being 
steadily  maintained.  The  circulation  statement  for  the  six 
months  ending  September  30,  1931,  shows  a  total  of  105,094. 

Telegram-Gazette  circulation  is  solid  circulation,  built  on 
reader  interest  and  reader  confidence.  Its  growth  from  72,068 
to  105,094  in  exactly  nine  years  has  been  steady  and  con- 
sistent. Year-to-year  gains  won  by  broader  news  coverage 
and  progressive  editorial  policies  have  been  written  into  the 
permanent  subscription  lists  of  these  newspapers. 

The  GROWTH  of  Telegram-Gazette  circulation 
during  this  nine-year  period  is  greater  than  the 
ENTIRE  present  circulation  of  Worcester's  other 
newspaper. 

In  every  section  of  Worcester  and  throughout  the  Worcester 
suburban  trading  area,  the  Telegram-Gazette  is  the  domi- 
nant factor  for  news  and  advertising.  It  serves  both  masses 
and  classes,  and  draws  its  circulation  gains  from  both. 

In  more  than  85'^  of  all  Worcester  Market  homes 
which  regularly  take  a  Worcester  daily  newspaper, 
the  Telegram-Gazette  has  become  as  accepted  and 
integral  a  part  of  everyday  living  as  is  the  electric 
light  button  on  the  wall. 


THE    TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.   Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 

V    York  Boston  Chicago  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 


AS  LINCOLN  WAS  A  LEADER  OF  MEN 
THE  LINCOLN   PREDOMINATES  IN  THE 
HOTEL  FIELDl 

Where  rates  are  surprisingly  moderate  and  in  tune  with 
the  times.  1400  Rooms,  each  with  bath  and  shower. 
Radio  in   every   room. 


ONE 


NEW  YORK'S  NEW 

HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


Eighth  Ave.,  44th,  45th  Sts. 

ROY  MOULTON,  Manager 


NEW  YORK 
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FRANK  H.  MEEKS 

Sales  Promotion 

TWO  NiNETY  NINE  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Jan,  5,  1932 


Wr.  George  W.  Hill,  Pres., 
American  Tobacco  Company, 
I  I  I  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr,    Hill: 

I  just  imagine  that  when  Mahatma  Gandhi  is 
contemplating  his  navel  time  hangs  over  him  like 
a  virtuous  and  melancholy  cloud. 

But  Gandhi  is  not  an  American  business  ex- 
ecutive.  Sales  plans,  advertising  appropriations, 
dividends  for  stockholders  are  among  the  least  of 
his  worries.   But  to  a  man  in  your  position,  time, 
though  it  comes  with  unfailing  regularity,  is  a 
cruelly  restricted  element. 

Here's   where   I  fit    in,    Mr.    Hill: 

While  you  are  engaged  with  the  larger  prob- 
lems of  your  business  I  would  like  to  work  with 
you  on  some  of  the  secondary  ones  -  specifically 
the  development  of  sales  through  the  use  of  direct 
ma  i  I , 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  a  "cure-all"  formula, 
but  perhaps  I  could  be  of  service.   It  will  cost' 
you  nothing  to  find  out.   Simply  have  your  secre- 
tary let  me  know  the  day  and  hour  you  can  see  me 
and  I  will  be  q lad  to  cal  I , 


Cordially  yours. 


for  which  it  prepared  and  placed  ad- 
vertising to  secure  subscriptions,  ad- 
vertising, or  both,  were  The  Method- 
ists, Frank  Leslie's,  C.  E.  Ellis'  mail 
order  papers.  Outing,  Everybody's, 
Cosmopolitan,  Collier's,  Good  House- 
keeping, Butterick  Trio,  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  Woman's  Home  Companion, 
American  Magazine,  Harper  s  Bazar, 
McCall's,  McClure's,  Iron  Age,  Car- 
riage Dealers  Journal. 

Not  all  clients  were  as  agreeable  as 
Cyrus  Curtis.  There  was  a  manufac- 
turer in  New  England  whose  account 
we  handled  for  several  years.  He  was 
very  difiScult  and  hard  to  please.  The 
problem  was  an  old  one  which  used  to 
trouble  advertising  men  but  not  so  seri- 
ous in  this  day  of  a  more  liberal  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  both  agent  and 
client.  The  representation  of  the  ar- 
ticle manufactured  was  always  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute.  He  saw  it  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  manufacturer,  a  tech- 
nical thing  to  be  depicted  with  the  ac- 
curacy and  literalness  of  a  mechanical 
drawing.  We,  however,  tried  to  intro- 
duce it  into  a  picture  with  people  and 
give  it  some  resemblance  of  natural- 
ness, a  task  more  difiBcult  then  than 
now. 

One  day  after  a  long  and  heated  ses- 
sion, in  which  several  rough  sketches 
were  brutally  and  ruthlessly  turned 
down,  his  fancy  was  taken  by  one  and 
he  wanted  to  see  it  worked  up.  For- 
tunately no  one  went  astray  in  making 
the  final  drawing  and  in  an  inadvertent 
burst  of  enthusiasm  he  wrote  on  the 
margin  "Good."  But  when  the  finished 
proofs  were  shown  him  the  weather 
had  changed  and  he  raved  and  swore 
at  the  illustration  until  we  realized  that 
we  stood  to  lose  the  seventy-five  or 
hundred  dollars  we  had  paid  for  the 
art  work,  engraving  and  proofs,  with 
a  good  chance  of  missing  the  closing 
dates  also. 

"But  Mr.  Smithers,"  we  said  at  last, 
"you  liked  this  design  when  you  saw 
it  before." 

"I  did  not.  I  never  saw  it  before. 
It's  the  worst  thing  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  looks  like  hell  hit  with  a  club." 

Fortunately  we  had  the  finished 
drawing  with  us.  We  took  it  out  and 
showed  it  to  him  with  the  word  "Good" 
in  his  handwriting  on  the  margin.  He 
seemed  a  little  taken  back  at  this  but 
he  was  by  no  means  beaten. 

"Well,"    he    screamed,    "what    if    I 
did?     What  if  I  did  say  it  was  good? 
That  don't  mean  it  is  goddam  good." 
And  so  we  prepared  a  new  design. 
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THEME 

automobile  copy  writers  ought  to  know 


The  coiipo?!    wil/  give   \ou 
the  dope  on  it 

^inWV.  cluinccs  ;irc  Just  nine  out  of 
^  ten  that  the  1932  models  of  the 
car  yoH  advertise  embody  the  biggest 
improvement  that  has  been  made  in 
automotive  design  in  the  last  five  years 
— and  yoH  probably  havcii'l  li-ritten  n 
si)i:ilc  six-poi)it  litic  about  il. 

\o\\  may  never  he  asked  to  spread 
any  ink  about  it.  Factory  men  have 
been  living  with  high  compression — 
arguing  about  it  and  experimenting 
with  it — so  long  that  it  isn't  news  to 
them  any  more. 

If  your  car  is  going  to  get  any  fame 
out  of  high  compression,  it's  up  to  you. 
And  all  you  know  (poor  devil)  about 
compression  is  that  a  lot  of  cars  are 
offering  "optional  heads"  to  get  it  ami 
others  have  it  without  such  gadgets. 

High  compression  is  destined  to  be 
the  most  talked-about  quality  in  en- 
gines before  long — and  it  is  still  an  un- 
touched advertising  force. 

Here  are  the  .sober  facts:  In  the  last 
five  years  every  automobile  maker  in 
this  country  has  increased  compression 
ratios — effecting    much    of   the    faster 


FUELS 

AND  THE  ENGINES 


pick-up,  greater  power,  and  outstand- 
ing superiority  you  have  talked  about. 

High  compression  increases  power — 
increases  accelerating  ability  —  de- 
creases excess  heat — and  gets  more  work 
out  of  every  drop  of  gasoline  burned. 
It  doesn't  cost  any  more  to  build  en- 
gines of  high  compression  than  of  low 
compression.  It  doesn't  involve  any  ex- 
pensive changes  in  production  equip- 
ment. The  only  requirement  is  that  fuel 
of  /;/i:/;  anti-knock  value  must  be 
u.sed  in  the  car. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  fills  that  requirement. 
It  is  ready  to  welcome  cars  of  hiijh 
compression,  ready  to  bring  out  their 
full  performance — and  do  it  economi- 
cally. Incidentally,  Ethyl  is  already  the 
biggest  selling  brand  of  motor  fuel  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

There  is  entirely  too  much  to  the 
stcjry  to  give  it  to  you  here.  The  coupon 
below  will  bring  you  a  booklet  with  all 
the  facts. 

I  his  offer  will  not  be  repeateil,  and 
booklets  will  be  sent  only  to  writers  in 
recognized  advertising  agencies  and 
advertising  departments  of  automobile 
manufacturers.  We  don't  want  to  hurrv 
\'ou,  but  here  is  an  opportunity,  y 

and  the  supply  is  limited.  ^^  ^.."^ 


There  is  ,i  lut  in  this  bookletyoii  luoii  't  iinJerstaiid.  It  ivuj 
prepared  for  niitumolive  engineers,  but  so  nuuiy  of  them 
luantej  a  cnpy  that  lue  ivereforceJ  to  go  into  a  reprinting. 
One  of  the  copies  that  remain  is  noiv  offerej  to  you.  Then 
is  enough  in  it  that  you  ivill  understand  to  gi-ve  you  an 
interesting    evininis  —  and    mavhc   a    neiv    cohv    idea 


y.yy 


Distributors  of 
T\ACO  MILL  BRAND  PAPERS 
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I         W     UrDrne 

1  J  luu  i  iWbte' 

CLLMLWD    O 

The  I  Tuon  Paper  &  Twine 
Co    llbstCIairive  N  W 

D\LLis   TE\ 
Graham  Paper  Compati\ 
1001  1007  Broom  btrett 

DES  MOINES   IOWA 
Carpenter  Paper  Co  of  Iowa 
10b  7th  bt  \  laduct 

DETROIT   MICH 
The  Inion  Paper  i  Twmc 
Co    ool  East  Fort  btreet 

FL  PASO   Tr\ 


1  \        II        \I0 

C  ril   Tn  I    [   r  Cfmpan^ 
332  \V    6th  bt    Traffic  Wav 

MEMPHIS  TENN 
Graham  Paper  Company 
11  Nettleton  A^euue 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
The  E.  A.  Bouer  Corapanv 
305  South  Third  Street 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINX. 
Graham  Paper  Company 
607  Washington  Ave.,  So. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
Graham  Paper  Company 
222  Second  Avenue  North 


1'^lvo-Enamel 
Marquette  Enamel 

Sterling  Enamel 

"Ttlslmonl  Enamel 

'Kstvaco  FoldingEmmtl 

Tlnnacle  Embossing 


Translucent 

ftestcaco  Coaled  Vast  Card 

Cltar  SpnngStiper 

Ch,u  \pn„^E«^hJ,Bm.l 


OngaV  

'Itesliai.o  Tfimeograph 
lhittaiolnde\Snslol 
lltSttaioPoilCard 


THIS  painting  by  E.  Hortcr  appr  n  ,  n  ,_  ,: 
of  the  current  issue  of  VVESTVACO  IXSI'IR.-i- 
TIONS — a  magazine  which  illustrates  and  describes 
many  of  the  newest  and  most  effective  ideas  in  mod- 
ern advertising:  design,  illustration,  typography,  and 
reproduction.  .  .  Each  issue  of  WESTVACO  INSPI- 
R.4TIONS  is  printed  on  various  types  of  WEST- 
VACO PAPERS  to  demonstrate  their  printing 
qualities    in    terms    of    the    highest    t 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

PULP  AND    PAPER 

COMPANY 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Pa 

Co..  230  Park  .« 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA 

Graham  Paper  Company 

106-lOS  E.California  Ave. 
OMAHA.  NEB. 

Carpenter  Paper  Cnmnnm 

Ninth  and  Harney 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper 

Co.,  Public  Ledger  Building 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods  Co. 

of  Pennsylvania 

Second  and  Liberty -Avenues 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co. 

266  South  Water  Street 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

Richmond  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

201  Governor  Street 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods  Co. 

Inc.,  190  Mill  Street 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

1014-1030  Spruce  Streei 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

16  East  Fourth  Street 
SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

130  Graham  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Papei 

Co.,  503  Market  Street 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co. 

42  Hampden  Street 
W.ASHINGTON.  D  C 

R.  P.  Andrews  Pap.  r  C. 

First  and  H  Streets.  .~:.L. 
WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Graham  Paper  Con. |.iii  V 

400  South  Empt.rii,  .\v.ii.k 
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NUMBER  1 

THRIFT 

Advertising  continues 
to  raise  the  standards  of 
American  living  —  in 
thrift  as  in  other  essen- 
rials  of  social  progress. 


It  is  signihcant  that  our  first  great  teacher  of  thrift 
should  he  the  Father  of  American  advertising.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  foretold  the  great  part  which  printetl 
advertising  would  have  in  developing  the  thrift  habits 
of  America.  Banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other 
agencies  of  public  service  have  used  advertising  to 
teach  Americans  the  way  to  spend  and  save  wisely. 


ADVERTISINGi 

Instrument   of   American    Progress 
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TOP  Layer  O.  K.- 


how  aliout  the  BOTTOM? 


The  imposing  selection  of  Big 
Names  in  a  circulation  is  always  im^ 
pressive. 

When  these  continue  all  the  way- 
down  the  publication  is  a  buy. 

It's  the  little  fellows  below  the  top 
layer,  the  waste  circulation,  that  raise 
the  cost  of  reaching  the  Big  Ones  you 
reallv  want. 


in  the  interests  of  effective,  econom- 
ical advertising,  good  publications  are 
continually  improving  their  coverage, 
eliminating  the  undesirables  from  their 
circulation  lists.  Their's  is  all  top'layer 
circulation. 

\A/hether  you  want  to  reach  the  lead- 
ers in  business  or  in  any  other  field,  it 
will  pay  you  to  use  publications  of 
this  calibre. 
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Roll  Your  Own 

[Continued  from  page  49] 

shaker?  Can  the  present  efleniinization 
of  cigarette  advertising  be  carried  a 
logical  step  further  in  this  new  develop- 
ment with  colored  or  perfumed  papers 
introduced  for  their  style  value  and  re- 
cipes for  blends  run  on  the  Woman's 
Pages?  (Cigarettes  like  mother  used 
to  roll?) 

Seriously,  however,  there  seems  to  be 
something  in  this  for  the  advertising 
man  to  watch.  Regardless  of  the  busi- 
ness possibilities  in  the  movement  it- 
self, there  should  be  interest  in  observ- 
ing the  actions  of  the  cigarette  mnnii- 
facturers.  For  if  they  are  finally  forced 
to  unite  against  this  common  enemy, 
they  may  have  to  let  up  on  their  present 
nasty  squabbling  in  the  advertising 
pages. 

Better  Packages  To  Be  Shown 

A"BEFORE-AND-AFTER"  exhibit  show- 
ing packages  which  have  been  improved 
due  to  design  will  be  featured  at  the  Packag- 
ing Exposition  of  the  American  Manufactur- 
ing Association  of  New  York  City,  to  be  held 
in  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  from  March 
7-12,  1932.  Diorama  Co.,  packaging  spe- 
cialists, is  arranging   this  display. 

Candy  Makers  Form  Group 

IN  order  to  arbitrate  trade  evils,  sixty 
candy  manufacturers  have  formed  the 
Candy  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  with  head- 
quarters at  369  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
Joseph  Gooch,  Jr.,  is  president  and  secre- 
tary. 

No  price  fixing  will  be  attempted.  The 
prime  object  will  be  to  improve  general 
trade  conditions.  No  general  advertising 
campaign  is  planned. 

Cuts  Prescription  Rate 

CLARENCE  SAUNDERS,  well  known 
chain  grocery  operator,  who  recently 
started  his  third  enterprise,  opening  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  added  a  drug,  prescrip- 
tion and  toilet  goods  department  to  his 
grocery,  vegetable  and  meat  store.  He  has 
announced  that  prescriptions  will  be  filled  in 
this  store,  and  in  others  to  be  established, 
at  50%  of  the  normal  prevailing  price  in 
the  locality. 

O'Dea  Joins  AAAA 

MARK  O'DEA  &  COMPANY,  New  York, 
has  been  elected  to  membership  in 
the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

Sears  and  Montgomery  Cut  Prices 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  famous  for  its 
low-price  policy,  has  announced  that  in 
January  and  February  it  would  reduce  retail 
prices  to  "all-time  lows."  Montgomery,  Ward 
&  Co.  also  announce  price  reductions. 


/TT 
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Mv.  A.  W.  BUSH 

Vice    President 

NUNN,  BUSH  &  WELDON  SHOE  CO. 

''To  us,  here  af  Nunn  Bush,  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Recorder  is  an  indispensable  busi- 
^^"  j°°t  X  '^  ^f^P'  Ankle-Fashioned 
'es  of  more  than 


"Indispensable  business  tool"  aptly  defines  the  business   paper.      The  Boot   and 
Shoe  Recorder  has  been  just  this  to  hundreds  of  concerns  whoLe  product  nfusi 

BOOT    ABfD     SHOE 
BECORDEB 

A  PUBLICATION  OF  UNITED  BUSINESS  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
23»  West  Thirt.v-IVinth  Street,  IVew  York 

— • 


r8chTstER  A.B.C.  CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA  A.B.P. 


CINCINNATI 
ST.  LOUIS 


Moving  ? 


Be  sure  to  send  both 
yoiu-  old  and  your 
new  address  one  week 
before  date  of  issue 
with  which  the  change 
is  to  take  effect. 


IT  WILL  PROFIT  YOU  to  be 

represented  in  the  Market  Place 

Because    it    keeps    your    name    and    service 
before    a    selected   group    of    10,000    buyers 

MARKET  PLACE 


ADVERTISING 
9  E.   38lh  Si. 


i    SELLING 
New  York 


GIBBONS  knows  CANADA 
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Kicks,  slams,  rebuttals, 
bouquets — all  are  invited. 


from  dandruff  to  bunions.  I  suppose  the  only 
reason  halitosis  was  not  included  was  because 
nobody  knew  there  was  such  a  thing  in  those 
days.  In  any  event  such  ludicrous  claims 
found  their  ultimate  destiny  in  perfectly  nat- 
ural and  thoroughly  complete  annihilation. 
By  and  by  folks  came  to  a  common-sense 
realization  of  the  power  of  electricity  and  also 
of  its  limitations.  There  were  certain  things 
electricity  would  do.  There  were  certain  other 
things  it  would  not  do.  That's  all  there  was 
to  it  and  such  ridiculous  promotion  work  as 
those  magnetic  belts  came  to  an  end  because, 
to  quote  your  own  words,  "the  people  are  not 
all  boobs." 

I  believe  advertising  is  like  that.  Spectacu- 
lar performances  in  any  line  are  always  bound 
to  attract  a  tremendous  horde  of  camp  fol- 
lowers. These  parasites  do  succeed  in  contus- 
ing a  general  conception  of  the  real  force 
which  they  claim  to  represent,  but  they  don't 
alter  that  force  one  particle. 

Ben  Martin, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


( 


Right!    Others? 

Suggestion  for  "Inspired  Slogans:" 
"The  Trains  That  Railroad  Men  Buy  For 
Their  Boys,"  used  by  one  of  our  clients,  The 
Lionel  Corporation,  makers  of  model  electric 
railroads. 

John  H.  Miller, 
Frank  Presbrey  Co., 
New  York. 


Belding's  "Loose  Statements'" 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  article 
in  your  issue  of  December  9,  by  Don  Belding, 
from  which  I  quote: 

"A  radio  program  goes  on  the  air.  Office 
opinion  about  its  reception  is  valueless.  But 
two  dozen  girls  are  hired  to  call  a  list  of  5,000 
people  by  telephone,  while  the  program  is  on. 
asking  "What  program  are  you  listening  to?" 
The  listening  audience  is  measured,  and  de- 
cisions can  be  made  that  will  be  hard  to  dis- 
pute." 

This  agency  has  been  making  telephone 
tests  to  check  up  on  radio  programs  for  the 
past  two  years,  in  about  the  same  way  outlined 
by  Mr.  Belding.  We  have  found  that  twelve 
telephone  operators  are  only  able  to  call  about 
300  people  during  a  half-hour  program. 
Mr.  Belding's  program  must  have  gone  on  the 
air  early  in  the  afternoon  and  ended  late  at 
night. 

Why  does  a  clever  and  constructive  writer 
impair  the  value  of  his  thought  by  making 
loose  statements? 

Louis  Gl.\ser, 
Louis  Glaser,  Inc., 
Boston,  Mass. 


Telephone  Co.  Employees 
Made  to  Sell 

Did  the  Telephone  Company  write  "Sales- 
men All"  on  page  27  of  the  Dec.  9  issue  of 
your  magazine?  If  not,  then  where  did  Mr. 
Lorimer  get  his  dope  from? 

The  statement  is  made  that  no  pressure  of 
any  sort  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  telephone 
employees.    Really! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  meanest  kind  of 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  them.  They 
are  given   to  understand  that  the  first  to  be 


considered  for  layoffs  will  be  those  who  fail 
to  make  their  "quotas" — pep  meetings  are 
held  almost  every  morning,  and  the  whole 
thing  constitutes  bully-ragging  of  the  meanest 
kind  because  these  people  were  not  hired  for 
sales  work.  They  were  hired  to  operate  switch 
boards,  comptometers,  to  handle  complaints, 
attend  purchasing,  office  detail,  etc.  Certainly 
things  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  one  of  our 
largest  and  wealthiest  corporations  force  their 
employees  into  sales  work  without  compensa- 
tion, particidarly  at  a  time  when  there  are 
good  men  desperately  in  need  of  employment. 

And  Mr.  Walter  Gifford  is  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Emergency  Committee! 

It  is  to  laugh. 

George  Du  Brul, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 


Adv. — A  Waste,  A  Joke? 

Right!  Partly  why  I  no  longer  write 
copy — read  less.  We  no  longer  read  news- 
papers. Have  no  radio.  Subscribe  to  few 
magazines. 

Please  take  me  off  your  mailing  list. 

T.  P.  Mathews, 
Pasadena,    Cal. 


Camp  Followers 

Advertising  is  neither  a  great  waste  nor  a 
great  joke  (A.  &  S.,  Nov.  25,  p.  17) ,  although 
some  advertisements  may  be  both. 

Those  advertisements,  of  course,  do  pester 
us  like  sin,  particularly  those  of  us  who  have 
some  regard  for  the  dignity  of  our  jobs  and 
some  conception  of  the  power  of  advertising 
as  a  factor  in  influencing  human  behavior.  I 
cannot  make  myself  believe,  however,  that 
the  effort  to  build  the  success  of  any  brand  or 
any  firm  by  attacking  the  integrity  of  a  com- 
petitor's structure  can  be  anything  but  abor- 
tive in  the  long  run. 

In  the  editorial  referred  to  you  recall  the 
"patent  medicine  era" — as  who  does  not. 
You  point  out  to  us  very  properly  that  adver- 
tising, would  not  have  amounted  to  much  if 
it  had  kept  on  up  that  alley.  I  wonder  if 
you  recall  also  the  magnetic  belt  era  of  elec- 
tricity. I  do.  I  can  remember  when  all  sorts 
of  garments  were  claimed  to  have  been  mag- 
netized and  consequently  cures  for  everything 


Ad  Audience  May  Not 
Be  So  Dumb 

In  the  December  9  issue  of  Advertising  & 
Selling  you  publish  an  article:  "Is  Fiction  in 
Advertising  a  Technique?" — by  E.  St.  Elmo 
Lewis. 

He  writes  a  good  bit  of  truth  which  certain 
advertising  men  should  make  note  of,  especi- 
ally of  what  is  found  in  the  close  of  the  article. 
I  have  approached  several  women,  as  well  as 
some  men,  on  the  testimonial  advertising  and 
"unfounded"  claims  of  some  cigarette  manu- 
facturers. They  answered  that  they  DID  NOT 
believe  the  statements  made,  nor  did  it  influ- 
ence their  purchases.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
"empty-headed  egotist"  that  such,  as  Mr. 
Lewis'  article  states,  applesauce  may  appeal 

ALL  advertising  men,  and  publications,  too, 
should  refuse  to  contribute  their  service  by 
refusing  to  handle  "hooey  advertising  cam- 
paigns," as  such  are  detrimental  to  the  Arts 
and  Science  of  Advertising. 

Let's  not  assume  our  audience  to  be  dumb- 
bells— there  may  be  one  in  it  that  is  smarter 
than  you. 

Roy  R.  Brown,  Adv.  Mgr., 
Nelson  Holding  Company,  Inc., 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

Jobber  s  Salesmen  Important 

My  few  years  in  the  automotive  field,  sell- 
ing Rusco  brake  linings  and  other  Rusco 
automotive  products,  have  convinced  me  of 
the  fact  that  after  we  have  sold  a  jobber's 
buyer  we  have  just  started  to  place  our  line 
permanently  with  the  jobber. 

The  jobber's  salesman  is  possibly  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  jobber's  organization. 
The  buyer  only  buys  a  line,  but  the  jobber's 
salesman  sells  it,  and  in  order  for  the  line  to 
be  satisfactory,  it  must  be  pushed  by  the  sales- 
man of  the  organization. 

We  are  all  prone  to  forget  this  condition,  but 
we  must  realize  that  one  man  cannot  do  as 
much  work  as  five  or  six.  Consequently,  no 
matter  how  much  business  we  turn  over  to  the 
jobber,  if  his  salesmen  do  not  push  the  line  it 
cannot  be  successful. 

R.  H.  Mayer, 

Russell  Manufacturing   Company, 

Middletown.  Conn. 
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"Your  inferiority  complex.  Miss  Billip,  comes  from  the  belief 
that  your  cigarette  is  not  smoked  by  enougii  prominent  people." 


WE  BELIEVE 

that  advertising  can  succeed, even  in  trying  times 
like  these,  without  attempting  to  increase  the 
existing  number  of  inferiority  complexes. 

We  believe  that  bought  testimonials,  pseudo- 
science,  stretched  facts,  disparagement,  and  un- 
fair implications,  can  be  thrown  right  out  the 
window  without  taking  away  any  of  the  adver- 
tising  tools   that  build   commercial   leadership. 


We  beheve  that  an  honest  and  transparently  fair 
personality  has  the  same  power  of  attraction  in 
advertising  that  it  has  in  hiunan  beings. 

We  believe  this  because  of  our  experience  with 
some  of  America's  most  successful  advertisers. 

Hence:  We  believe  that  any  manufacturer  now 
bothered  by  unscrupulous  advertising  competi- 
tion will  find  it  worth  while  to  talk  with  us.  For 
such  advertisers  we  have  a  special  and  timely 
suggestion.  You  can  summon  us  to  the  other  end 
of  your  telephone  wire  by  calling  Ashland  4-9100. 


THE   BLACKMAIN    COMPANY 


ADVERTISING    •    122    EAST   42n»   STREET,    NEW    YORK 
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HOTEL 


ST.  PETERSBURG. .FLORIDA 


In  the  land  of  warm  sunshine,  tempered  by 
Tampa  Bay's  health-giving,  refreshing  breezes 
.  .  .  the  Vinoy  Park  .  .  .  the  largest  fireproof 
hotel  on  Florida's  enchanting  West  Coast  .  .  . 
complete  in  every  particular  .  .  .  sun-bathing  .  .  . 
all  outdoor  and  indoor  recreational  features  .  .  . 
table  and  service  the  best  .  .  .  every  comfort 
anticipated  .  .  .  and  all  to  be  enjoyed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  genuine  hospitality  and  cordiality. 
375  Rooms  All  With  Bath. 
Rates  Considerate  At  All  Times.      Booklet. 

CLEMENT  KENNEDY,  Managing  Director 

Summer  Resort:  New  Ocean  House,  Sujampscott,  Massachusetts 


Look  Through  the  Window,. 

The  myriad  liqhts  of  the  worlds  motor  car  center 
qleaminq  ocjainst  a  somber  background  that  reaches 
far  into  Canada 

Hiqh  over  Detroit  in  a  pleasont  cozy 
room  where  efficient,  unobtrusive  atten- 
dants qrant  your  every  wish.  You 
in  the  Detroit-Lelond  Hotel  with  its 
unequalled  splendor  of  interior,  its 
famous  dinincj  room  and  coffee  shop 
with  electricolly  cooled  and  purif i 
dir,and  its  convenient  location  in  the 
very  center  of  things.. 

800  ROOMS 

all  outside,  with  both.. 
every  conceivable  comfort, 
on  address  of  distinction, 
all  at  ordinary  hotel  cost 

$2.50  ond   ^3.50 

CASS  nnd'  BAG  LEY  AVENUES 

DETROIT 

HOTEL 


DETROIT-LELAND 


BAKER-OPERATED 


Advertisers  Seek  Lower  Rates 
Before  Placing  New  Business 

THE  question  of  whether  or  not 
advertising  rates  should  be  ad- 
justed to  meet  present  conditions, 
figured  prominently  in  the  results  of 
a  recent  annual  poll  conducted  among 
members  by  the  Association  of  Na- 
tional Advertisers. 

Definite  advertising  plans  for  1932 
have  been  made  by  174  organizations, 
according  to  the  poll.  Of  these  com- 
panies, 53  report  they  will  spend 
more  for  advertising  in  1932  than  in 
1931;  57  will  repeat  the  1931  appro- 
priation and  64  expect  to  reduce  ap- 
propriations. 

In  answer  to  the  question.  Has  the 
slowness  on  the  part  of  publishers  to 
reduce  rates  dammed-up  your  1932  ap- 
propriation? 101  of  the  174  com- 
panies answered  in  the  affirmative. 
The  general  tone  of  the  comment  by 
advertisers  on  this  question  showed 
that  rate  reductions  were  desired  and 
that  those  publishers  who  had  reduced 
rates  would  be  given  preference. 

The  Current  Advertising  Rate 
Situation 

RATE  reductions  announced  by  both  con- 
sumer and  trade  publications  differ  in 
tlieir  scope.  Some  publications  have  only  re- 
duced their  bulk  space  rates.  Others  have 
established  new  time  discounts.  In  many  in- 
stances only  the  one-time  rate  has  been  ad- 
justed. 

In  the  newspaper  field,  comparatively  few 
rate  reductions  have  been  announced.  In 
several  instances  the  local  rate  has  been  low- 
ered with  no  adjustment  made  on  the  na- 
tional cost.  However,  some  papers  have 
raised  rates,  and  some  of  these  have  lost  cir- 
culation, claims  the  A.N.A. 

Circulation  statements  have  been  carefully 
inspected  by  advertisers  seeking  rate  adjust- 
ments. 

In  the  case  of  magazines,  trade  and  busi- 
ness papers,  many  decreases  are  noted,  to- 
gether with  maintained  circulation  statements 
and  slight   increases  in  circulation. 


Cosmopolitan  Again  Reduces 
Rates 

COSMOPOLITAN  has  announced  several 
important  rate  reductions,  effective  with 
the  April,  1932,  issue.  The  new  rates  super- 
sede those  made  effective  with  the  January, 
1931,  issue,  and  the  new  color  rates  which 
were  announced  in  November  to  be  effective 
February,  1932. 

The  line  cost  will  be  $10.75,  reduced  from 
$12.  One  column,  $1,500,  reduced  from 
$1,700.  The  black  and  white  page.  $4,200, 
from  $4,800.  The  tint  page,  from  $5,500,  to 
$4,900.  The  four-color  page  will  be  $7,000, 
from  the  recently  established  $7,425,  and 
the  back  cover,  $8,800.  from  the  announced 
February  price  of  $9,450. 
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;)lie  FLEETWOOD 

-^  HOTEL 

9 
One  of  the  South's   Finest 
Hotels  .  .  at  rates  that  will 
fit  your  reduced  vacation 
budget. 
Modified    American 
Plan   (includes  room, 
breakfast  and  dinner) 
.  .  .  Single  $8  to  §14; 
Double,    $7  to    $12, 
daily,  per  person.  Eu- 
ropean  plan,   $3   less 
per  person.  Fireproof, 
steam  heat,  private 
docks.      :       :       :       : 


BAKER.  HOTELS 

OF   TEXAS 


ALSO  OPERATORS  OF 

DETROIT -LELAND.Horei. 

MTROJT,  MICHIGAN 


George  W.  Hopkins 

GEORGE  W. 
HOPKINS, 
merchandising  coun- 
selor and  past  pres- 
ident of  the  Adver- 
tising Club,  New 
York,  died  sudden- 
of  a  heart  attack 
at  his  office,  New 
York,  on  December 
29.  He  was  59  years 
of  age. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was 
one  of  the  country's 
best  advised  sales 
and  advertising  executives.  Born  in  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  he  later  became  a  reporter 
for  the  Boston  Globe.  He  then  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  state  bar.  He  was 
successively  vice-president  of  the  Johnson 
Educator  Food  Company,  the  Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit  Company,  the  American  Chicle  Com- 
pany and  the  Columbia  Grafophone  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Hopkins  was  at  one  time  presi- 
dent of  the  Tropical  Sales  Company,  Coral 
Gables,  Florida.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  headed  his  own  merchandising  advisory 
bureau.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  organizer  and 
first  president  of  both  the  New  York  Sales 
Managers'  Club  and  the  American  Society 
of  Sales   Executives. 


"Holograms"  Checks  Interest 

TO  determine  reader  interest  in  "Holo- 
grams," its  monthly  house  organ,  Holo- 
phane  Co.,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  lighting 
equipment,  enclosed  a  post  card  with  a 
recent  issue.  Readers  were  asked  several 
questions. 

From  a  circulation  of  14,500  copies,  1650 
cards,  an  11  per  cent  return,  were  received. 
"Holograms"  is  a  16-page,  pocket  size  book. 
In  each  issue  half  of  the  space  is  devoted 
to  editorials,  the  other  half  to  company 
advertising.  Russell  Askue  of  Louis  H. 
Frohman  Co.,  New  York  agency,  is  re- 
sponsible for  both  art  and  editorial  presenta- 


Advertising  Cooperatively 

A  RADICAL  departure  in  cooperative  book 
advertising  has  made  its  second  appear 
ance  this  week  in  five  New  York  newspapers 
It  consists  of  a  reading  column  of  210  lines 
featuring  five  books  of  as  many  different  pub 
Ushers,  under  the  boxed  heading  of  "Reader's 
Choice."  It  bears  the  signature  of  the  Wom 
rath  Library  and  Retail  Bookshops.  The  col 
umn  resembles  an  editorial  feature,  with  sub 
heads  and  small  cuts. 

Each  publisher  pays  $142.50  as  his  share 
for  space,  typography  and  production  of  a 
40-line  review  of  a  current  book.  The  retailer 
pays  fur  the  ten-line  signature  slug. 

Mnrhan.li-iii!;  in  the  50  Womrath  stores  is 
b(M.kfil-u|i  din-itly  with  this  advertising  by 
m.MTi-  ..1  a  -ptM  iai  bookshelf  holding  the  five 
books  featured  in  the  advertisement,  as  well 
as  a  colored  card  display  of  the  advertising. 

The  first  advertisement  featured  five  books 
of  current  fiction,  the  second  presented  re- 
views of  non-fiction.  Further  columns  are 
planned  for  the  coming  year,  with  consecutive 
columns  appearing  during  active  months  in 
ihe  book  trade. 


ti-e  NEWARK 
MARKET 

—  include  it 

in  your  1932 

sales  plans 


You 

could  not  select  a  better 

mar- 

ket, 

a   more   active   market  or 

one 

mor 

e  rapidly  expanding.    The 

past 

two 

years    have    demonstrated    its 

abi 

ty   to   stand   alone— to   re 

main 

practically  unaffected  by  surro 

und- 

ing 

conditions. 

Latest  retail  sales  and  employment 
figures  available  prove  living 
standards  in  the  NEWARK  market 
have  been  steadily  elevated 
through  continued  industrial  activ- 
ity. Per  capita  spendable  income 
in  the  NEWARK  market  is  above 
the  average  for  the  country  and 
by  far  the  greatest  in  the  state. 
Newarkers  can  well  afford  to  buy 
your  product.  Tell  them  about  it 
in  1932.  Today  the  cost  of  effec- 
tively selling  this  great,  growing 
market  is  less  than  at  any  time  In 
the  past  eleven  years  through  the 
country's    largest   six-day    medium. 


EUGENE  W.  FARRELL 
Business  &  Advertising  Mgr. 
215-221  Market  Street 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE 
General  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit 
Los  Angeles    San   Francisco 
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THE  NEWS  DIGEST 


MARGARET     BOWLBY,     Editor 


A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled  for  quick  and  convenient 

reference.    The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive   items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department. 

Address  Advertising   &   Selling,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [^(/rernsers.  Etc.] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With  Position 

Philip  J.  Kelly  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  0.,  Adv.  Manager Same  Company   Asst.   General   Sales   Mgr.   of 

Tire  Division 
Griswold-Eshleman  Co.,  Cleveland,   0.,  Sec.  and  Treas.     B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  O.Advenising  Manager 
General   Foods  Corp.,  Vice-Pres.  and  Sales  Mgr.,  and 
General  Foods  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  President        General    Foods    Corp.,    New 

York Executive  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen- 
eral Supervisor 

General  Foods  Corp.,  New  York,  Sales  Plan  Manager   .    Same  Company   Vice-Pres.  and  Sales  Manager, 

and    Pres.    of   General    Foods 

General  Foods  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres.  and 

Sales  Manager   Same  Company   Vice-Pres.  and  Sales  and  Op 

^           1    T^      ■     o  ,       ^  erations  Manager 
General  Foods  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Asst.  Vice- 
Pres.  in  Charge  of  Eastern  Sales  Same  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.  District  Sales  Manager 

General  Foods  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  District  Sales 


P.  C.  Handerson 
Clarence  Francis 


James  F.  Brownlee 
Carl  Whiteman 


J.  C.  Lewis 

W.  B.  O'Daniel 
Paul  G.  Hoffman 


Manager    .  . 
.  Studebaker    Sales    Corp.   of   America,   and    Studebaker 


Same  Company,  Dallas,  Tex.   District  Sales  Manager 

Studebaker     Sales     Corp.     of 

America,  South  Bend,  Ind.    .  .  President 

Studebaker     Sales     Corp.     of 

America,  South  Bend,  Ind. .  .    Vice-President 


Corp.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Vice-Pres. 
Roy  E.  Faulkner Auburn  Automobile  Co.,  Auburn.  Ind..  President 

James  M.  Cleary Studebaker  Corp.  of  America,  South   Bend,  Ind.,  Sales 

Manager,    and    Studebaker    Pierce-Arrow    Truck    Corp., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Vice-Pres Studebaker  Pierce-Arrow 

Truck  Corp.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.   .President 

George  D.  Keller Studebaker  Corp.  of  America,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Manager 

of  Branches    Same  Company   Sales  Manager 

and  Studebaker  Pierce-Arrow 
Truck  Corp..  Buffalo.  N.  Y.     Vice-President 
Robert  0.  Richards   ...Mansfield  (O.)  News,  Feature  Writer  and  State  Editor   Weslinghouse       Electric       & 

Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.Advertising  Staff 
1.  Dodge  Corp.,  New  York,  Sweet's  Catalogue  Divi- 
sion, Staff  Intourist,  Inc.,  New  York  .  . .  Advertising  Manager 

Dadisman   The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  0.,  Adv. 

Manager    Springfield     Metallic     Casket 

Co.,  Springfield,  O Advertising  and  Sales  Promo- 
tion Manager 
Neilan  Co.,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Advertising  Manager  Mason  Regulator  Co.,  Boston, 

Mass.    Advertising  Director 

Rogers-Gano  Adv.  Agency,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Account  Execu- 
tive    Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.Advertising  and  Public  Rela- 
tions Director 
Robert  T.  Whitcraft   .  .   Canten  &  Whitcraft,  Advertising,  Marion,  Ind.,  Execu- 

live    Hurty-Peck    &    Co.,    Indiana- 

,.   ^   ^  ,,    ,  ^  Pol's,  Ind Export  Manager 

H.  D.  Wise Michigan  Electrotype  &  Stereotype  Co.,  Detroh,  Mich., 

Secretary     Same  Company    Vice-Pres.   and   General   Man- 
John  D.  Chase Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  New  York.  Publicity  Director       Same    Company,    San    Fran- 
cisco, Cal Editorial,  Sales  and  Publicity 

Director  on  West  Coast 

Arco  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 President 

Same    Company,    Milwaukee, 

Wis Sales  Manager  of  the  Candy 

Division 
Frozen  Foods  Assn.  of  Amer- 
ica, Detroit,  Mich.    Executive  Secretary 

Beck  Engraving  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York Sales   Promotion   Manager   of 

Intaglio  Gravure  Division 


T.  P.  Lewis 


(')  Louis  H.  Brendel 
Tom  Chris  Allen   . 


Philip  L.  Maury 
Wilson  C.  Rich  . 


.Valentine  &  Co.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres. 

.Robert  A.  Johnston  Co.,  New  York,  District  Manag 


William  Jabine   Electric  Refrigeration  News,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Editor 

Ralph  L.  Boudreau Elson  Co.,  Inc.,  Belmont,  Mass.,  Staff   


Chester  H.  Lang General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Comptroller 

,,  „  „  of  'he  Budget  Same  Company 

Martm  P.  Rice  General    Electric    Co.,    Schenectady,    N.    Y.,    Publicity 

Manager    Resigned 

Harry  Tipper General  Motors  Export  Corp.,  New  York,  General  Sales 

^         ,  Manager Resigned 

Joseph  E.  Magnus  Pabst  Corp.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Executive   Resigned 

Walter  R.  Greenlee  Pabst  Corp.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Advertising  Manager Resigned 

DeTVest  Hulburd  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  President Resigned 


.Publicity  Manager 


joes  to  Boston  to  direct  the  advertis- 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Agencies] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Note  Associated   With  Position 

Jeffrey  Abel    Federal   American   National   Bank,  Washington.  D.  C, 

Staff   Henry  J.   Kaufman  Advertis- 
ing,  Washington,   D.   C Financial   and  Specialty  Adv. 

Manager 

E.   M.   Sharrock      Brinckerhoff.  In,-..  Chicago,   111.                Hunt-Lundstedt    &    Co.,    Chi- 
cago,   III Account    Executive 

J,  W.   Sanger    S.  .S.  Koppe  &  Co..  New  York,  Pres.  and  General  Mgr.    Foreign       Adv.      &      Service 

Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York         .  Vice-Pres. 

Howard    ,\.    Jones            Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  .Account  Executive     Ruihrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago,  III Account    Executive 

H.   Glen  Jocelyn    NewellEmmett  Co.,   New  York,   Copy  .Staff  The    Geyer    Co.,    Inc.,    New 

York     Account    Executive 

Robert   C.   Dillon    Federal    Adv.   Agency,   New   York.   Staff    The    Geyer    Co.,    Inc.,    New 

York     Account    Executive 

Miss    Catherine    Cleary  Clarke,      Wolfe      Fashion     Organization,     New     Y'ork, 

Fashion    Editor     The    Gever    Co.,    Inc.,    New 

York     .  ■ Stylist 

J.    Lawson   Wiggins  Aluminum    Industries,    Inc.,    Cincinnati.    O..    Adv.    and 

Sales  Promotion  Manager   Jesse  R.  Harlan  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, 0 Vice-Pres.      and       Marketin- 

Manager 

C.   M.   Beecher    Herr  Adv.  Agency,  Columbus,  0.,  Manager   Harry   M.    Miller,    Inc.,    Co- 
lumbus,   O.     Account   Executive 

Miller   Munson  The  Hoover  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  Advertising   .Manager     Henri,    Hurst    &    McDonald, 

Inc.,    Chicago,    111 Executive   Staff 

Carleton    Goff  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence.  R.  I..  Technical 

Publicity    .Staff    Lanpher  &  Schonfarber,  Inc., 

Providence,   R.    I Staff 

Dan   C.   Huntley  Free  Lance  Design  and  .^rt  Work,  Providence.  R.  I.     Lanpher  &  Schonfarber,  Inc., 

Providence,  R.  I.  Staff 

Walter  J.  Mclndoe  G.   Howard  Harmon,  Inc.,  New  York,  Staff  Philip  Ritter  Co.,  New  York   Vice-President 

Fred  M.  Van  Gieson       Hearst    Newspapers.   New  York.   Staff    Harold  D.  Frazee  &  Co.,  Inc., 

New   York    Staff 

Russel    Woodward    ....Benton  &  Bowles.  Inc.,  New  York,  Staff   Joseph   Katz   Co.,   Baltimore, 

Md Staff 

Elmer  A.  Julius    J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Vice-Pres Julius,     Glidden,     Chase     & 

Hooker,  Chicago,  111 Member  of    Firm 

Wilfred  Gunther Periodical  Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Staff   .   Sacks  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York   .  Account  Executive 

J.  P.  Hampton   Lyon,  Pruyn  &  Co.,  New  York,  Partner  Littlehale  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. Executive 

C.  Daly  King Robert  C.  King  &  Co.,  New  York.  Partner  Littlehale  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.Executive 

William  MoultonMarstonWilliam  M.  Marston,  New  York,  Consulting  PsychologistLittlehale  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. Psychologist 

Don  McCray  Free  Lance  Layout  Service,  Chicago,  111 Henri,    Hurst    &    McDonald, 

Inc.,  Chicago,  111 Art  Director 

Peter  Averill  Fred  L.  Tower  Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  Staff Harry  M.  Frost  Co.,  Inc.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass Account  Executive 

Aaron  S.  Bloom                 Wood.  Putnam  &  Wood  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Staff Harry  M.  Frost  Co.,  Inc.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass Account  Executive 

Reed  Elliott   Reed  Elliott  Adv.  Agency,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal..  President. Izzard  Adv.   Agency,   Seattle, 

Wash .Account  Executive 

Miss  Eugenie  C.  Stamler  Peck  Adv.  .\gency.  New  Y^ork,  Space  Buyer  and  Account 

Executive     The  Blow  Co.,  New  Y'ork Space  Buyer  and  Account  Ex 

Albert  E.  Hebert               Chas.  Dallas  Reach  Adv.  Agencv.  Newark,  N.  J.,  Vice- 
Pres.  Resigned 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Merfm] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

Edward   T.   Simmons        Devine-Tenny   Corp.,   New  Y'ork,   Sales   Staff Same        Company,       Detroit. 

Mich    District  Manager 

William  J.   Daly    Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization,  New  Y'ork,  Staff San     Francisco     (Cal.)      Ex- 
aminer      National   Adv.   Manager 

^\■.   B.  Conant    Oral    Hygiene   Publications,    Pittsburgh,   Pa.,    Western 

Manager    Oral     Hygiene,     Inc.,     Pitts- 
burgh, Pa Vice-President 

Stuart   M.   Stanley  Oral  Hygiene  Publications,  New  York,  Eastern  Manager  Oral  Hygiene,  Inc.,  New  York  Vice-President 

William  R.   Ewald  D.  L.  Ward  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Vice-Pres.,  Sales 

Promotion  and  Adv.  Mgr.  Lorenzen    &    Thompson,    De- 
troit, Mich Michigan  and  Northern  Ohio 

Representative 

Kenneth   B.  George         R.  H.  Donnelley  Corp.,  New  York.  Staff  Institution  Management,  New 

Y'ork    Advertising  Staff 

A.  J.  Norris  Hill    \.  J.  Norris  Hill  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manager       Paul  Block  &  Associates,  San 

Francisco,  Cal Staff 

Al   S.  Johnson                   Vancouver  (B.C.)   Sun.  Promotion  Manager     San   Francisco    (Cal.)    Exam- 
iner     Promotion  and  Research  Staff 

Hal  Hursh Nation's  Business.  Cleveland.  0..  District  Adv.  Manager  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Cleve- 
land.  0 .Staff 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Media— Continued] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position 

Walter  Bennett    New  York  Evening  Journal,  Staff 


Noiv  Associated  With  Position 
John  B.    Woodward,   Detroit, 

Mich.   .  . .  ■ Staff 

Roy  L.   Rubel    John  B.  Woodward,  New  York,  Staff   Same  Company,  Chicago,  111. District  Manager 

J.   M.  Finley    Finley  Sales  Service,  Seattle,  Wash.,  President    Seattle    (Wash.)    Times    ...    Special  Representative 

Wilford  C.  Bussing    ...Denver  (Colo.)    Rocky  Mountain  News,  Staff    Bahimore   (Md.)    Post    Advertising  Manager 

James  B.  Wilson    Chicago,    (111.)    Evening   American,   Staff    Scripps-Howard    Newspapers, 

Chicago,   111 Staff 

R.  A.  Wolfe  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News,  National  Adv.  Manager  ....  Same    Company    Local  Advertising  Manager 

A.  W.  B.  Laffey   McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  Staff Manufacturing     Confectioner 

and      Confectionery      Buyer, 

Chicago,    111 Western   Representative 

Bennett  H.  Horchler        Aviation  .Magazine,  Chicago,  111.,  District  Manager Asociated     Business     Papers, 

New  York   Staff 

Frederick  Wagner  Los  Angeles   (Cal.)   Express,  General  Manager   Paul  Block  &  Associates,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal Vice-Pres.  and   Pacific   Coa; 

Manager 

L.  W.  Gillette  National  Geographic  Magazine,  Washington,  D.  C,  Asst. 

Adv.  Director  Same  Company   Advertising  Director 

Harry  S.  Gosden   New  York  Journal,  Adv.  and  Publicity  Staff Asheville   (N.  C.)    Citizen   & 

Times    Advertising  Staff 

R.  W.  Madison San  Francisco  (Cal.)   Examiner,  Nat.  Adv.  Manager   .     San  Francisco   (Cal.)    Chron- 
icle     National  Adv.  Manager 

Heywood  B.  Tatem  .  .  .   Norfolk  (Va.)   Virginian-Pilot,  Adv.  Staff   Same  Company   Advertising  Manager 

Clifford  Bryson Okmulgee  (Tex.)  Times-Democrat,  Staff Ft.  Worth  (Tex.)  Press Advertising  Staff 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  and  Address  Product  Former  Agency  Now  Advertising  Through 

W.  A.  Hathaway  Co.,  New  York   Furniture Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  New 

Simpers    Co.,    Inc.,    Philadelphi; 


(')    Wil-0-Lite,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.    .  .  . 
Burton   Explosives,   Inc.,   Cleveland,   0. 


York 
Electric     Display 

Signs     Faxon,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

Explosives  and  Chem- 
icals     None     


Pa. 

Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


Oscar  H.  Will  &  Co.,  Bismarck,  N.  D. .  . 
National  Oil  Products  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J. 
National  Oil  Products  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J. 
(-)  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Chas.  Dallas  Reach,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Seaver  -  Brinkman  -  Gerstenberger 

Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 
Seeds  and  Flowers  .    Critchfield     &     Co.,     Minneapolis, 

Minn Weston-Barnett,  Inc.,  Waterloo,  la. 

Euthol  Division   ....  McMullen,    Sterling    &    Chalfant, 

Inc.,  New  York   Chas.  Dallas  Reach,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Nopco  Cleanser  Divi- 
sion      None     

Latin  American  Adv. 
for       Cameras       and 

Films    None    Foreign  Adv.  and  Service  Bureau, 

Inc.,  New  York 
Old  Colony  Furniture  Co.,   Boston,  Mass Hand     Made    Furni- 
ture   None    Larchar-Horton  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Southern    Service    Corp.,    Atlanta,    Ga. Bakeries     James  A.  Greene  &  Co.,  Atlanta, 

Ga Gottschaldt-Humphrey,     Inc.,     At- 
lanta, Ga. 

E.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que. Matches    and    Paper 

Bags    James   Fisher   Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 

Canada     Ronalds  Adv.   Agency,  Ltd.,   Mon- 
treal, Canada 
Intourist,  Inc.,  New  York   Russian    Travel    Bu- 
reau     Direct     Smith,  Sturgis  &  Moore,  Inc.,  New 

York 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J Hospital   and   Profes- 
sional   Service    Divi- 
sion      Lewis    &    Waetjen    Agency,    New 

York      Ferry-Hanly   Adv.   Co.,   New   York 

Group  Five,  Savings  Bank  Assn..  Brooklyn,  Long 

Island   and  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.    Cooperative       C  a  m  - 

paign      for      Savings 

Banks   Edwin    Bird    Wilson,    Inc.,    New 

York    Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New  York 

Shirtcraft   Co.,   Inc.,  New   York    Shirts    Carter  Adv.  Agency,  New  York     Rulhrauff  &  Ryan.  Inc.,  New  York 

Adolph   Gobel,  Inc.,   New   York    Meat  Products   Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  New  YorkH.   E.   Lesan   Adv.   Agencv,  Inc., 

New  York 


Felt   &  Tarrant   Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


iptometer 


Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Chicago, 


Philip  Morris  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York 

Celotex  Co.,  Chicago,  111 Insulating 


J.  Vi'alter  Thompson  Co.,  Chicago, 

111 N.  \ 

111. 
Marlboro    Cigarettes  Moser,   Cotin  &  Brown,  Inc.,  New 

York    The  Blow  Co.,  New  York 

Batten,  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn, 

Inc.,  Chicago,  111 MacManus,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


(')  Company  was  formerly  known  as  the  Williams  Name  Plate  Sign  Co. 

(2)  This  does  not  affect  the  Eastman  Kodak  advertising  now  placed  through  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company's  Buenos  Aires  and  Sao 
Paulo    offices. 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS— [ConUnued] 

Name  and  Address  Product  Former  Agency  Notv  Advertising  Through 
Automobile  Division  of  Motor  Wheel  Corp.,  Lan- 
sing, Mich C.entrifuse  Brake 

Drum    None  C.    C.  Winningham,   Inc.,   Detroit, 

Mich. 
United  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.   Fire      Insurance      in 

Drug  Publications      Direct  Street  &  Finney,  Inc.,  New  York 

American  Construction  Council,  New  York            Cooperative  Construc- 
tion Campaign    None  Bermingham,  Castleman  &  Pierce, 

Inc.,  New  York   

Alaskan-Glacier  Sea  Food  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.         Sea  Food  None     Carl  W.  Art  Adv.  Agency,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

American  Bakeries  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. Bread,    Cake     andl 

Crackers Eastman,  Scott  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. James   A.   Greene   &   Co.,   Atlanta, 

Ga. 

Givanudan-Delawanna,  Inc.,  New  York   Aromatic   Products     Direct     Hazard  Adv.  Corp.,  New  York 

Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.,  Norwich,  N.  Y Pepto-Bismol     Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York  Street  &  Finney,  Inc.,  New  York 

Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. Unguentine     Rectal 

Cones    Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York       Street  &  Finney,  Inc.,  New  York 

United  States  Radium  Corp.,  New  York  Radium    Louis  C.  Pedlar  Corp.,  New  York  Needham  &  Grohmann,  New  York 

Caldwell  Travel  Service,  Inc.,  New  York  Travel  Bureau    None     Platt-Forbes,  Inc.,  New  York 

ODebette,  Throughout  the  Country Shoes,     Bags     and 

Hosiery  None   Alec  Moss,  New  York 

Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co.,  Ambler,  Pa Asbestos  Products       Maltison  Trading  Co.,  Ambler,  Pa.N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadel- 
phia,  Pa. 
Ambler  Asbestos  Shingle  &  Sheathing  Co.,  Ambler, 

Pa.     .'\sbestos  Building 

Materials    Mattison  Trading  Co.,  Ambler,  Pa., 

and    Fisher-Wilson    Adv.    Agency, 

Philadelphia,  Pa N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Berlitz  School  of  Languages,  New  York                   School                           Fonda-Haupt  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  Cramer-Tobias  Co.,  New  York 
Brooks  Rupture  Appliance  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich.     Rupture   Appliances  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

111 Matteson-Fogarty- Jordan  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
Michigan  Sausage  Mfrs.  .Assn..  .Ann  Arbor,  Mich.Cooperative     Sausage 

Campaign None   Philip   C.    Pack   Co.,   Ann    Arbor, 

Mich. 
Lynn  Laundry  Owners  Bureau.  Lynn,  Mass.  Cooperative    Laundry 

Campaign None       Harry   M.   Frost   Co.,   Inc.,    Lynn, 

Mass. 

{')  These  products  are  distributed  by  a  group  of  independent  dealers  and   department   stores  throughout  the  country.      They  own   the 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Paschall  Co.,  Advertising  Agency,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.     Has  been  absorbed  by  the  UUman  Advertising  Agency,  also  of  Philadelphia,  effective 

immediately.  Tlie  business  and  personnel  of  the  Paschall  Company  have  been  taken  ov?r 
by  the  Ullman  Agency.  Mr.  Irvin  F.  Paschall,  president  of  the  Paschall  Company, 
will  not  be  active  in  the  management  of  the  combined  organizations. 

Packer  Corp.,  Poster  Advertising,  Cleveland,  O.         Has  established  a  complete  Packer  poster  advertising  plant  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.     The 

Florida  plant  will  serve  59  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  state. 

Bott  Adv.   Agency,  Advertising  Agency,  Little 

Rock,  Ark Has  established  a  New  York  branch  located  at  420-425  Chanin  Tower  Bldg.     Edwin  M. 

Phillips  is  the  New  York  manager. 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES 

System,  New  York  A  monthly  business  magazine,  published  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  will 

change  its  name  beginning  with  the  January  1st  issue  to  Management  Methods.  Mr. 
Alfred  Little  continues  as  editor. 

Fire  Engineering,  New  York  Will  be  issued  monthly  instead  of  bi-weekly  after  January  1st. 

Florida  Grower,  Tampa,  Fla Has  been  purchased  by  John  F.  Cunningham  of  Springfield,  Ohio.     A  new  corporation, 

known  as  Florida  Grower  Magazine,  Inc.,  has  been  formed  by  Mr.  Cunningham  to 
operate  the  publication.     Its  offices  will  be  in  Tampa. 

NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES 

Agency  Business  Address  Personnel 

R.  H.  Bacon    Industrial  News  and  Publicity 

Service   201  North  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  El. .  .  R.  H.  Bacon 

Cameron  A.  Robertson  Publicity  and  Business  Promo- 
tion    58  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.   .  Cameron  A.  Robertson 

Clifford  E.  Lawrence  Advertising,    Sales    Promotion, 

and  Marketing  Counsel  130  Lincoln  St.,  Newton  Highlands, 

Mass Clifford   E.   Lawrence 

Avery  &  Aspinall,  Inc.   Window  Display  Adv 122  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City Herbert  I.  Avery,  Pres.,  and  Joseph 

Aspinall,  2nd,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

Clayton   Whitehill    Art  Service   1301  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     Clayton  Whitehill 

CORRECTION: 

agency  of  Blaine   &   Hopkins.     This  was  an 
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h^ 


THE  MARKET  PLACE 


^^ 


•    Advertising  Displays     • 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Clolh  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed    Outdoor    and     Indoor 

Displays 


I  ADVERTISING    DISPLAYS    IN  1 
r  COLOR  ] 

r  SILK  -  SCREEN  PROCESS  ^ 
^  Doulberry     Studios  ^ 

^    320   East    45th    St.  New    York    City    ^ 


Siqn  Headquarters 

EASHANRSIGNCO. 

Adverlisinq  Signs 

28WEST44th  STREET -NEW  YORK 


DISPLAY     CARDS 

J]00    AND    UP  I 

SILK  SCREEN  PROCESS       | 
Colorful  —  Economical       i 

NEW  PROCESS  flD VERTISING.  Inc. 

549  W.  54th  St.,  N.Y.C.  COIumbus  5-2155 

•    Business  Papers     • 


Natural   and    Manufactured    Gas   Weekly 


GAS 
AGE 


NEW  YORK 


•        Business  Papers        • 

^        GAS    APPLIANCE       ^i 
MERCHANDISING 


ardnare  dealers,  apecialty  stores  and  other 
1  new  selling  ideas.  For  details,  write  to 
E.  38TH  ST.  NEW  YORK 


Tfte  AMERICAN 
PRINTER 


offlre  aupplleg  and  everything   that 

rtintrlbutps    to    efficiency. 

9  E.  S8lh  Si..  New  York 


•     Letter  Service     • 


SALES      LETTERS 

■I       Against    the     Waste     Basket! 

■      Our    next    type    face    designs    for    salea    letters 

I      will     Ko    far    In    giving    them 


•     Lithog 

rapher     • 

LITHOGRAPHED   LETTERHEACS 
AND  OTHER  OFFICE  FORMS 

AT  PRICES  OF  ORDINARY  PRINTING 

LUTZ  &  SHEINKMAN,  INC. 

Est.  189$                                    Inc.  1904 

2    Duane   Street             New    York    City 

We  carry  in  tlock  ' 

ART  BLOTTERS'* 

•    Photo  E 

ngravers  • 

GOTHAM 


—  NEW  YORK  — 


•     Stationery     • 


Our  Customers 

Save  Money 

Champion    Stationery    &    Printinj    Co. 

125    Church    Street,    New    York    City 

Phone    Barclay    7118 


IT  WILL  PROFIT  YOU  ,„  be 

represented  in  the  Market  Place 

Because     it    keeps     your     name     and    aervioe 
at   all  times  al   an   astonishing  low  cost. 

RIARKET  PLACE 

AUVEKTISING    &    SELLING 
9  E.   3aih  St.  New   York 


Demands  Commission 

[Continued  from  page  21] 

sound :  that  it  will  be  proved  so  by  ex- 
perience, and  that  the  demands  of  the 
advertiser  will  be  refused  by  all  repu- 
table publishers. 

H.  J.  Payne,  secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Business  Papers,  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Agency  Relations  Commit- 
tee, following  the  receipt  of  the  adver- 
tiser's contracts  by  members  of  the 
ABP.  This  committee  generally  agreed 
that  both  as  individual  company  recog- 
nition and  as  the  ABP  recognition  is 
now  operated,  it  is  impossible  to  rec- 
ognize the  Union  Carbide  Company  as 
an  advertising  agency  without  openly 
becoming  inconsistent.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  felt  that  the  directness  of 
the  officials  of  the  Union  Carbide  Com- 
pany in  negotiating  with  publishers  on 
this  matter  was  commendable,  and 
that  a  careful  review  of  recognition 
procedure  would  be  immediately  in 
order,  so  that  if  an  injustice  is  imposed 
by  adherence  to  old  policies  it  may  be 
quickly  remedied. 

"'The  problem  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  55  to  65%  of  the  average 
ABP  members'  business  now  comes 
from  agencies.  Every  agency  would 
question  very  much  the  bona  fide  na- 
ture of  the  set-up  as  an  agency  of  the 
Union  Carbide  Company,  and  there- 
fore the  goodwill  element  is  involved 
as  well  as  a  question  of  principle," 
states  the  ABP. 

The  members  of  the  Agency  Rela- 
tions Committee  who  are  affected  by 
the  Union  Carbide's  demand  felt  that 
the  same  principles  that  have  under- 
laid agency  recognition  in  the  past 
should  be  upheld,  pending  the  outcome 
of  a  further  study  as  to  just  who  is,  and 
who  is  not,  an  advertising  agency. 
Therefore,  it  was  considered  wise  to  re- 
ject the  Union  Carbide  contracts  on  the 
basis  proffered,  for  the  time  being, 
making  it  clear  to  the  advertiser  that 
in  doing  so  the  publishers  are  not  blind 
to  the  force  of  the  arguments  put  for- 
ward, but  that  to  accede  to  the  request 
might  work  hardship  on  other  adver- 
tisers and  agencies. 

The  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Com- 
pany received  16  of  the  Union  Carbide 
contracts,  15  of  which  were  for  publi- 
cations which  pay  no  agency  commis- 
sion, therefore  are  not  affected.  One, 
however,  was  Factory  and  Industrial 
Management,  paying  commission.  Ed- 
gar Kobak.  McGraw-Hill  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  sales  and  also  chair- 


ADVERTISING    &    SELLING 


man  of  the  ABP  Agency  Relations 
Committee,  stated  to  ADVERTISING  & 
Selling  that  this  had  brought  to  a 
head  a  matter  long  discussed  by  his  or- 
ganization —  agency  commissions.  It 
has  precipitated  a  detailed  study  by 
McGraw-Hill  of  the  agency  set-up,  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  just  what  kind  of 
concern  is  entitled  to  agency  recogni- 
tion and  commissions.  It  is  hoped  to 
draw  up  standards  of  recognition 
which  will  be  less  open  to  question 
than  those  of  the  present.  Pending  this 
investigation,  the  Factory  and  Indus- 
trial Management  contract  will  not  be 
accepted  on  a  commission  basis. 

Mr.  Kobak  added  that  when  a  better 
standard  is  obtained,  doubtless  some 
agencies  now  receiving  commissions 
from  McGraw-Hill  would  not  be  rec- 
ognized, but  whether  or  not  such  new- 
standard  would  allow  the  acceptance 
of  the  Union  Carbide  business  is  at 
present  an  undecided  factor. 

The  Union  Carbide  Company  has 
stated  that  about  50  contracts  have  al- 
ready been  accepted  by  publishers. 


Editor  Held  Responsible 

T  I  KIM  AS  P.  CHAN,  publisher  of  the 
Cliinese  Journal,  New  York,  has  been 
indicted  by  the  New  York  County  Grand 
Jury  on  a  charge  of  criminal  libel,  growing 
out  of  the  contents  of  an  advertisement  in 
his  paper. 

The  advertisement  in  question  contained 
statements  to  the  effect  that  a  designated 
person  had  conspired  to  throw  the  adver- 
tiser's business  into  bankruptcy.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  suit  is  the  first  in  New 
York  in  which  the  criminal  liability  of  an 
editor  for  an  advertisement  has  been  tested. 

Mr.  Chan  pleaded  not  guilty. 


Ellmaker  Buys  Pictorial 

PICTORIAL  RFMES  has  been  bought 
by  Lee  Ellmaker.  executive  vice-pres- 
ident of  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.  It 
will  be  operated  by  a  newly  formed  corpora- 
tion of  which  George  S.  Fowler,  who  since 
early  in  1931  has  been  first  vice-president  of 
Pictorial,  will  be  president.  Mr.  Ellmaker 
will  be  publisher.  He  will  also  continue  as 
publisher  of  Liberty  and  in  supervision  of 
the  daily  newspaper  properties  of  Mac- 
fadden. The  purchase  price  was  not  revealed. 


Best  Foods-Hellmann  Merge 

A  LINK  between  General  Foods  and  Gold 
Dust  was  formed  on  January  2  when 
Richard  Hellmann,  Inc.  and  The  Best  Foods, 
Inc..  mayonnaise  manufacturers,  were  merg- 
ed as  The  Best  Foods,  Inc.,  to  be  jointly 
owned  by  the  two  parent  corporations.  "No 
further  amalgamation  is  contemplated,"  it  is 
stated.  Jay  Gould  is  general  manager  of  the 
new  company. 


Advertisers'  Index 


Adirrlism:^  forms  for  the  jmui;. 
„n  January  IMh.  All  neiv  mfn  . 
January  20th  issue  must  reaili  .■. 
not  later  than  the  above  ilalr. 
the  last  advertisement  on  all  activf 
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MIAMI    BILTMORE      RONEY    PLAZA 


MIAMI    FLORIDA 

4.  Gotschi.  V.  tfb.Tl 


hotel 


Wm.  G.  McMeckin, 
Managing  Director 


London  Office:  Savoy  Hotel 
Paris   Office:   3    Rue  Auber 


Opening  under  new  ownership, 
the  Miami  Biltmore  brings  to 
winter  vacationists  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  world's  most  sump- 
tuous resort  hotel  at  POPULAR 
RATES!  Created  in  1925  .  .  . 
"peak"  season  of  Florida's  his- 
tory .  .  .  when  no  expenditure 
was  too  lavish  to  provide  luxury 
and  guest  comfort  .  .  .  the  Bilt- 
more is  a  masterpiece  of  archi- 
tecture ...  in  a  rich  setting  of 
natural  beauty  .  .  .  surrounded 
by  the  magnificent  golf  course 
of  the  Miami  Biltmore  Country 
Club.  Accommodations  range 
from  cozy  single  rooms  to  fam- 
ily suites  with  ample  quarters 
for  family  servants.  In  luxuri- 
ous furnishings  and  spacious 
plan,  the  Miami  Biltmore  is 
distinctively  comfortable  and 
homelike  ...  yet  its  unusual  ad- 
vantages are  well  within  the 
scope  of  a  modest  vacation 
budget.  The  Biltmore  Country 
Club  course  has  been  thoroughly 
reconditioned  .  .  .  and,  through 
new  affiliations,  guests'  arrange- 
ments for  bathing,  fishing,  ten- 
nis, riding  and  other  sports  have 
been  simplified. 


Open  from  January  sixteenth 


Miayni  Biltmore  Country 
Club  adjoining  the  Hotel 


Innovations  this  year  at  the 
Roney  Plaza  include  reduced 
room  rates  .  .  .  lower  a  la 
carte  prices  .  .  .  club  breakfasts 
— in  your  room,  if  you  like — at 
sixty  cents  to  a  dollar,  without 
charge  for  room  service  .  .  . 
and  the  excellent  Cabatia  Club 
Luncheon  at  a  dollar-fifty, 
served  at  tables  beside  the  big 
outdoor  pool,  in  the  gardens  or 
on  the  beach. 

A  favorite  rendezvous  in  this 
gay  southern  resort,  the  Roney 
Plaza  is  virtually  a  complete 
resort  in  itself  .  .  .  offering 
many  extra  comforts  and  pleas- 
ures luithout  extra  costs!  Here 
you  may  frolic  from  breakfast 
until  the  fallowing  dawn  il- 
lumines the  far  rim  of  sea  .  .  . 
splashing  in  the  surf  or  pool 
.  .  .  lunching  on  the  beach  .  .  . 
playing  bridge  under  a  cabaiia 
canopy  .  .  .  soaking  in  sunrays 
in  the  nude  sun-bathing  cabi- 
nets .  .  .  dancing  to  the  latest 
rhythms  in  the  garden  ballroom 
.  .  .  mingling  with  gay  cos- 
mopolites in  a  glamorous  at- 
mosphere of  natural  beauty, 
gorgeous  fashions  and  sunshine 
happiness. 


Open  from  Thanksgiving  Day 


Recently  Published 


Books  reviewed  in  this  column  may- 
be purchased  through  Robbins  Pub- 
lications Book  Service,  9  E.  38th 
Street,  New  York.  Books  for  free 
distribution  must  be  secured  direct 
from  the  publishers. 

Seven  Keys  to  Retail  Profits,  by  Clyde 
Bedell,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York.    253  pages.    $3.50. 
A  comprehensive  review  of  retail  merchan- 
dising's     many     problems.       Forms,     charts, 
record  sheets  and  tables  are  shown.    Aggres- 
sive   and    systematic    planning    is    stressed 
throughout. 

The  Abolition  of  Poverty,  by  Harrison  E. 

Fryberger.     Advance  Publishing  Co.,  New 

York.    150  pages.    $1.50. 

A  theory  of  how  legally  to  secure  equitable 
distribution  of  this  country's  wealth.  Federal 
supervision  of  corporations,  regulations  of 
stock  exchanges  and  political  attitudes  are 
discussed. 

Wages  and  the  Road  Ahead,  by  James  D. 

Mooney,    Longmans-Green    &    Co.,    New 

York.    150  pages.    $2.00. 

Progressive  thinking  by  the  export  head  of 
General  Motors  on  the  wage  problem  and  its 
significance  to  business. 


Surveys   and  Studies 


The  Editor  welcomes  receipt  of 
surveys,  pamphlets,  etc.,  contain- 
ing data  of  value  to  the  marketing 
field.  Notices  of  such  publications 
will  be  based  on  their  breadth  and 
information  value. 

How  Exhiritors  are  Meeting  the  Trade 
Show  Problem,  Policyholders  Service 
Bureau,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co., 
New  York. 

Describing  changes  in  control  methods,  in- 
cluding: changing  interval  between  shows, 
establishing  a  "limited  eligibility"  rule,  re- 
ducing regional  shows  and  other  measures. 
84  trade  associations  contributed  information. 

Retail  Selling  in  the  Drug  Field,  by  L. 
G.    Hegner,    Superior    Printing    &    Litho- 
graphing Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.   44  pages.   $1. 
The    merchandising    manager    of    Miller 
Rubber  Products  Co.  describes  plans  for  and 
results  from  the  "Miller  Rubber  Fair  Week." 
Retailers'  experiences  quoted  throughout. 

Index  of  Economic  Reports,  Policyholders 
Service  Bureau,  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  New  York.  October,  1931,  72 
pages. 

Catalog  of  material  on  business  problems 
which  has  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  and 
is  available  to  business  executives.  100  new 
titles  are  included  and  500  subjects  covered. 

A  Merchandising  Study  of  the  Small 
Town  Market,  Grit  Publishing  Co.,  Wil- 
liamsport.  Pa. 

A  break-down  of  the  buying  habits,  living 
conditions,  economic  developments  and  popu- 
lation characteristics  as  found  in  small 
towns.  Circulation  analysis  of  Grit  in  the 
small  town  market  is  presented. 


OVERUSING  fiaiS 


M 


ss 


Constant  are  the  sands  of  time.  Sterling  enters 
upon  the  New  Year  with  full  confidence  in  the 
future  and  that  the  world  will  continue  to  de- 
mand more  and  better  pictures. 

Notwithstanding,  the  rebuffs  offered  in  general 
business,  progress  has  marked  our  course  through- 
out 1931.  The  Color  and  Black  and  White  units 
have  been  combined,  additional  modern  equip- 
ment installed,  high  standards  maintained  in  our 
Production  and  Sales  Departments,  and  our  in- 
tensive research  and  experimental  work  has 
continued.  While  economies  have  been  practiced, 
efficiency  has  not  been  sacrificed. 

To  friends  and  patrons  of  our  Art  and  Craft  we 
extend  Glad  Tidings. 

Sterling  will  be  at  home  to  receive  you  each  shift, 
each  day,  throughout  the  year. 


ISTERLINO  ENGRAVIXC;  COMPANY 

Phofo-Engraving  in  Color  Process-    Black  and  White  —  Ben  Day  —  tine 
304   EAST  FORTY-FIFTH   STREET— VAnderb/Zt  3-7661—7666 

XEW  YOICK.  X.  Y. 


A    SPECIMEN    OV    THE    LINOTYPE 

BASKERVILLE 


REPRODVCI \ 


riii:  TYi'i: 


LinoLypc  Baskerville  is  a  lace  of  pcrmanciRc  and 
beauty  and  dignity  of  design.  It  is  an  exacT:  revival  ol 
the  celebrated  original  types  of  John  Baskerville  of 
Birmingham— true  and  authentic  in  every  detail, 
preserving  the  distinctive  subtleties  and  perennial 
charm  that  brought  Baskerx  ille  his  enduring  fame. 

Linotype  Baskerville  has  been  cut  with  painstaking  lickl- 
ity  under  the  clire6lion  of  George  W.  Jones,  the  designer  ot 
Granjon  and  Estienne.  The  roman  is  a  weight-for-weight 
and  curve-for-curve  copy  of  the  original.  Modifications  in 
italic,  to  fit  the  needs  of  machine  placement  Ikuc  been  per- 
formed sympathetically,  -^vith  r;/>/;;rr/c///(;//  aj dU  subllcttcs. 

I.N  ANALYZING  THE  CTiAR.M  ot  Baskci  \  illc,  ils  uiiusual  dignity  ami 
beauty  is  at  once  apparent.  Its  capitals  arc  sturdier  than  those  ot 
Caslon,  -which  it  resembles  in  many  charadleristics,  although  the  con- 
trast befween  the  thick-and-thin  elements  of  the  letters  is  more 
marked.  Baskerville  also  anticipated  the  "modern"  letter  of  Bodoni 
and  DidoL.  He  also  influencecl  these,  as  ivell  as  tillic)  lypc  dcsigncis. 

^\'II,LIAM  .\ndekton,  a  Birmingham  type  in.ikcr  with  whom  Caslon  li\ed 
for  some  time,  \vas  probably  responsible  lor  arousing  Baskerville's  in- 
terest ill  type  and  printing.  After  consideration  of  the  available  faces  of 
the  period  Baskerville  determined  to  print  with  a  face  of  his  o^vn  design. 
He  was  not  ^vholly  unskilled  in  forming  letters,  having  been  a  writing 
master  in  his  youth.  Baskerville  obtained  John  Handy,  an  artist,  for  cut- 
ting ]>unches;  even  so,  years  passed  before  a  single  foul  irc/v  roDiplr/cd. 

John  Baskerville  w.is  fifty  when  he  began  to  priiu.  In  .sixiecn  vcais  as  i\pc- 
fomulei  and  printer  he  issued  about  sixty-se\en  Ijooks.  His  liisi,  tht-  famous 
I'irgil,  went  to  press  in  1757  after  seven  years  of  taicfnl,  patient  work.  It  is 
recognized  as  being  the  first  really  fine  book  to  be  printed  in  England.  Basker- 
\  ille  also  innovated  the  pracflice  of  "hot  plating"  dampened  sheets  as  tliev 
come  from  the  press,  thus  dispelling  the  wet,  setting  the  ink  and  obtaining  a 
fine  sheen  on  the  sheet.  He  also  is  credited  with  the  introducing  ofivox>c  paper. 

In  URiTi.NC.  or  Baskerville,  wlioiii  he  icrmed  a  truly  original  arlisl.  Dilxlin  said:  "The  typoi;- 
lajihy  ol  John  Baskerville  is  cminenUy  beautiful;  he  united  in  a  singularly  happy  manner  ilic 
elegance  of  Plantin  with  the  clearness  of  the  Elzevirs.  He  struck  out  a  new  method  of  print 
ing  ill  lhi^  KPUiiiM,  and  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  luxuriant  typographic  U)\^ 
\\1ikIi  iiiiw  |)u\.iils."  You'll  see  a  good  deal  of  Linotype  Baskerville  in  the  coming  years. 
Huiiduil^  ol  \\i.\\  books  are  being  set  in  it.  Fortune,  one  of  our  leading  magazines  is  dressed 
in  it,  the  lace  is  being  used  considerably  in  commercial  work.  Six  sizes  are  ready  — from  8  to 
i(i  point,  other  sizes  in  process.  A  complete  series  of  "f"  and  italic  logotypes  are  available  in 
each  size.  Write  now  for  the  free  specimen  show  iug— the  nearest  agency  will  send  it  promptly. 


-(.^LINDTYPE^- 


.MERGENTHALEU  LINOTYPE  COMI'ANV,  BROOKLVN,  NEW  YORK.  SAN  EltANClSCO 
CHICAGO,  NEW  ORLEANS.  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANAD.J 

Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


PORTFOLIOS    THAT    REFLECT 

YOUR     PRODUCT 

IN   GOOD  TASTE  AND   DESIGN 


and  now... made 
in  our  new  plant 


DISPLAYS 

that  show  your  product  smartly 

The  response  from  manufacturers  and  agencies  to  our 
offering  of  advanced  sales  and  display  equipment  is  one 
reason  why  we  have  moved  into  new  headquarters  at  141 
East  25th  St.  .  ,  .  And  now,  in  addition  to  an  embossing, 
printing  and  binding  service  of  unusual  scope,  special 
equipment  enables  us  to  offer  another  complete  service  in 
designing  and  producing  store,  window  and  counter  dis- 
plays. ...  If  you  are  open  to  new  sales  ideas  and  have  never 
seen  a  Mevi  sales  portfolio,  or  a  display  designed  in  this 
shop,  may  we  show  you  the  new  colors,  new  materials,  new 
and  different  displays  and  binding  devices  perfected  by  us 
and  now  used  with  profit  by  our  customers.  No  obligation, 
of  course. 


COMPLETE     SALES     BUILDING     EQUIPMENT 

All  Kinds  of  Printing     Superfinish  Covers  Display    Frames 

Salesmen's  Outfits  Store,   Window,  and        Counter   Pads 

Presentation  Kits  Counter  Displays  Sivatch  Books 

Portfolios  Scrap  Books  Easel  Binders 

Catalogue  Covers  Embossing 


ART  BOOKBINDING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

141  East  25th  street,  New  York 

Telephone     BO-4-0836 


MEVI 


RAYOX  ENAMEL  •  RAYON  ENAMEL 


For  |»rodii4*in;£  .sharp.  4*l4>ar 
inipr(>SNionN  from  lypo  and 
lialflonetf  in  «lir«>«'f-niail  and 
publi4*ation  prinlin(«.  Ilio  soft 
Malin  finish  of  RAYOIV  EIVAMEL. 
i.s  un«>x4*ellod.  ...  That  is 
wiiy  so  many  printers  are 
sp«><>ifylng  RAYOX  EIVA>IEI>  the 
valnes  of  b«»th  halftones  and 
type  stand  out.  ...  If  yon 
wonid  liite  lo  see  a  sample, 
examine  this  pa|«e  of  Adver- 
tisin)i£  Arls.  It  is  printed  on 
RAYO>  EIVAMEI..  as  is  the  re- 
mainder of  the  magazine, 
exeept  eover  and  inserts.  ... 
We  will  he  jiflad  to  submit 
samples  in  other  weights, 
•lobbing  representatives  are 
lo4'ated  in  all  prineipal  eities. 
.  .  .  Speelfy  KAYOIV  E:VA3IEL 
on   your    next    printing    job. 


THE  MIAMI  VALLEY  COATED   PAPER   CO, 


.>!  A  I  X       OFFICES 


it  V  A  T  E  D 


F  R  A  :V  K  1.  I  > . 


A  NEW  TECHNIQUE   FOR   PEN  AND   INK   DRAWINGS 

In  this  outline  pen  and  ink  portrait  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  men,  Wllbar's 
new  technique  has  been  employed.  This  new  technique  is  finding  many  effective 
uses  in  Line  as  it  has  in  Halftone  reproduction.  Upon  your  request  we  will  he 
glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  chart  which  shows  the  variety  of  new  patterns 
and  engraved  effects  this  Wilhar  Technique  makes   possible.         -!-  v  ^ 


.ill 


This  illustration  and  tkose  on  the 
two  preceding  pages  were  engraved 
by  tlie  Wilbar  PKoto  Engraving 
Co.  Inc.,  3  53  West  5  ind  Street, 
New  York,  wlio,  for  tKe  past  ten 
years,  tave  contributed  to  tbe  de- 
velopment of  Pboto-Engraving  in 
Color  Process,  Halftone  and  Line, 
and  in  Ben  Day  and  Watercolor 
plate  making.  -i-          +          "i" 


quoted: 

"A  quantity  have  already 
been  distributed  and  in- 
stalled in  retail  store  show 
windows,  and  the  results 
obtained  have  fully  met 
our  expectations/' 


Segal  Safety  Razor  Corporation 


NewYork,N.Y. 


rr  4t  Borden  , 
«  Island  Oity, 

!■  XT.   Lolgh;- 
Bpproclatlon 


Company,  Inc. 


.  quantity  have  already  been  . 
retail  store  show  wlndowa  ai 
avo  fully  met  our  eipeotatloi 


Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  the  Einson-Fn 


EINSON-FREEMAN  CO.  inc. 

LITHOGRAPHERS 

OFFICES   AND   Ivi  AN  U  F  ACT  U  R  1  NC   PLANT 

STARR    AND    BORDEN    AVENUES 
LONG    ISLAND  CITY,    NEW  YORK 

New   England  Office  -  302  PARK  SQ.   BLDC     BOSTON    MASS 
Western     Office    -    WRICLEY     BLDC,     CHICAGO.     ILL 


Note  construction  of 
centerpiece  which  is  an 
identical  reproduction 
of  the  razor. 


Patented  Double  Tier  Container.  Licensees  for  Canada.  Scmerville  Paper  Boxes,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont.,  Canada 


Courtesy.  The  Texas  Company 


ADAMS  STUDIOS 


PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  ADVERTISING 

112  West  44th  Street,  New  Ynl(  City.   Bryant  9-3217 


EYE-CATCHING  BEAUTY 
in  this  new  display  material 


THIS  beautiful  Wilson  Bros. 
Christmas  window  display 
was  used  by  hundreds  of  their 
dealers  last  month.  The  upper 
part  of  the  panel  is  a  sky  of  dark 
blue  Billowpak  with  silver  stars 
pasted  on  it.  The  lower  part  is 
snow  white.  Lettering  and  figures 
are  mounted  on  corks,  to  give  an 
intriguing  depth.  It's  as  simple  as 
ABC.  Yet,  if  you  saw  it,  you  will 
remember  it  was  a  "stopper". 

The  Billowpak  and  other  ma- 
terials for  this  richly  attractive 
window  display  cost  but  a  ridicu- 
lously small  amount.This  trend  in 
windows  is  in  the  very  best  of  taste, 
as  evidenced  by  the  extensive  use 
in  large  metropolitan  stores. 


Everywhere  display  men  are 
hailing  Billowpak  as  a  new  "find". 
It  is  amazingly  easy  to  use.  With 
two  paper  clips  you  can  form 
strong  pillars  or  pedestals.  Unique 
effects  are  achieved  by  air-brush 
painting;  or  silhouette,  or  color 
illustrations  on  the  back — placing 
ight  behind  the  translucent 
Billowpak.  And  Billowpak  displays 
keep  beautiful  for  a  long  life. 

You  will  have  to  see  it  for  your- 
self to  realize  fully  it's  richness 
and  the  simplicity  with  which 
you  can  achieve  a  wide  variety 
of  display  effects.  Mail  the  cou- 
pon and  we  will  be  glad  to  send 
color  samples,  prices,  etc. 


An  effective  Billowpak  display  ease/  in  rich 
colors,  designed  and  produced  by  L.J.  Dwig- 
gins  of  Williams-Marshall  Displays,  Chicago, 
Billowpak  comes  in  rolls  40  inches  wide,  10 
yards  long,  in  many  colors,  rainbow,  marble, 
interesting  seasonal  designs,  as  well  as  silver 
and  gold.  Also  Cellophane  faced  in  colors. 


THE    NEW    COLORED    DISPLAY   MATERIAL 


I  KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORPORATION,  Mfrs.,   Neenah 

I  8  S.Michigan  Ave..  Chicago            122  E.  42nd  St.,  New  Yor 

I 

'     Send  samples  of  Billowpak:  colors^ 

I     Company 

■ 

I     Attention  of 


TYPE 


IS  THE  MOTIVE   POWER   OF  ADVERTISING  AND 
THE  AMBASSADOR   OF  GOOD  WILL 


XL  •  uK 

/^'       PRINTING      f>i 

f      THE  MOTHER  OF  "^ 

"  I  PROGRESS  J ' 


The  American  Type  Founders  Company  is 
the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  origina- 
tion and  perfection  of  Pubhcity  Types. 
Since  its  organization  the  Company  has 
kept  well  to  the  fore  in  producing  type 
faces  especially  adapted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  advertising  and  printing. 
Wherever  advertising  is  known,  suprem- 
acy is  given  to  such  popular  type  faces 
as  Caslon,  Bodoni,  Cloister,  Goudy,  Gara- 
mond,  and  the  present-day  Bernhard  sans- 
serif  gothics,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
Company's  many  outstanding  type  faces. 
Stymie  Types  are  the  latest  creations  of  the 
Company.  Because  of  their  d/s/inc/iVe  char- 
acter, and  the  range  of  weights  and  sizes, 
they  seem  destined  to  become  as  popular 
as  their  distinguished  predecessors. 


Type  is  the  motive  power  of  advertising, 
the  energizing  force  which  gives  life,  char 
acter  and  distinction  to  the  printed  word 
Type  clothes  the  message  appropriately 
creating  for  it  an  individuality  which  em 
phasizes  the  meaning  of  the  text.  Type 
always  attracts  attention,  arouses  interest 
and  stimulates  the  buying  impulse. 
Type  is  the  ambassador  of  good  will.  It 
commands  respect  for  worthy  products. 
Type  is  usually  the  first,  and  often  the  only, 
point  of  contact  between  producer  and 
consumer  prior  to  the  sale. 
Type,  the  world's  greatest  force  in  educa- 
tion, is  also  the  most  vital  factor  in  adver- 
tising. All  good  advertising  is  educational 
m  its  nature,  and  type  is  its  greatest 
medium  of  expression. 


ASK  FOR  SPECIMENS 


flmerican  Type  Founders  Company 


Selling  Houses  in  follow 
Cincinnati  ■  Washington 


New  York  •  Ck-.cago  •  Boston  ■  Philadelphia  •  Richmond  •  Baltii 
Atlanta  ■  St.  Louis  •  Milwaukee  ■  Minneapolis  •  Kansas  City  •  Oma 
ST.  D.  C.  •  Seattle  ■  Dallas  ■  Los  Angeles  •  See  telephone  book  lor  s 


Buffalo  ■  Pittsburgh  •  Cleveland 
enver  ■  Portland  ■  San  Francisco 


McGRAW-HILL  GALLERY 

OF  DISTINGUISHED  ADVERTISEMENTS  SELECTED  FROM 
OCTOBER     AND     NOVEMBER     BUSINESS     PUBLICATIONS 

The  advertisements  reproduced  in  this  insert  were  published  in  the  October  and  November 
issues  of  A.B.P.  and  McGraw-hlill  publications.  Our  judges  feel  that  these  five  specimens  faith- 
fully represent  the  high  standards  of  advertising  technique  displayed  by  business  paper  adver- 
tisers over  this  period,  hlundreds  of  advertisements  were  gone  over  in  the  preliminary  study. 
Everyone  of  them  reflected  careful  planning  and  skilful  production  •  You  may  agree  with  our 
judges  in  some  of  their  final  selections  and  disagree  with  them  in  others.  But  we  feel  no  one 
will  deny  that  all  are  effective  productions  from  the  standpoint  of  arresting  the  attention  of 
magazine   readers.  And   after  all,  an   advertisement   must  attract   before   its   text   matter  can   sell. 

McGRAW-HILL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY,     INC. 


preventBS'^ 
efflorescence 


BRIXMENT  m 


GraybaR 


The  restreint  with  which  color  is  used  in  this  edverlisement  ac- 
counts for  Its  ettrectiveness.  After  studying  scores  of  color  ad- 
vertisements published  in  the  two-month  period,  the  jury  agreed 
that  this  advertisement  employed  color  most  effectively.  Agency: 
Elmer  H.  Doe  Advertising  Agency.  Publications:  American 
Architect,  Architectural  Record,  Building  Supply  News. 


All  elements  of  this  advertisement— zinc  engravings,  halftone 
and  typography —  are  skilfully  assembled,  making  one  of  the 
most  attractive  layouts  that  the  judges  found  in  October  and 
November  issues.  Agency:  Newell-Emmett  Company,  Inc.  Photo- 
graph by  Underwood  &  Underwood.  Publications:  Electrical 
World,  Engineering  News-Record,  Architectural  Record,  Pur- 
chasing Agent,   Electric  Light  &   Power,   Building  Investment. 


ROYERSFORD  NEEDLE  WORKS, 


ROYERSf GRD  K EEDLES 


G     R     /\     N     I     T     E 


r   L 

H   E 


what   drill    heads   need- 
New    Departures    hove 


NEW    DEPARTURE 
BALL     BEARINGS 


Selected  as  an  excellent  example  ol  the  high  quality  of 
typographic  craftsmanship  that  is  manifest  in  the  advertising 
pages  of  business  publications.  Typography  and  photography  di- 
rected and  executed  in  advertiser's  organization  Publications: 
American  Machinist,  Iron  Age,  Machine  Design,  Machinery. 


Above:  One  ol  a  series  ol  drawings  by  Ernest  Born  appearing 
as  inserts  in  Architectural  Record.  Voted  by  our  judges  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  art  contributions  to  the  advertising  pages  of 
business  publications  during  October  and  November.  Agency: 
Blaker  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.  Printer:  Zeese-Wilkinson  Co. 

Upper  left:  Most  everyone  will  agree  with  the  judges  that  the 
photograph  that  marks  this  advertisement  is  an  effective  atten- 
tion-compelling device.  Agency:  William  Jenkins  Advertising. 
Photographer:  Edward  Quigley.  Publications:  Cotton,  Knit  Goods 
Weekly. 


PURPOSE    OF    THE 
McGRAW-HILL     GALLERY 

To  encourage  higher  stdndards  of  layout,  typography,  photog- 
raphy and  art  in  business  paper  advertising.  Text  and  captions 
are  not  considered  except  as  regards  layout  and  typography. 
Whether  or  not  an  advertisement  has  appeared  in  a  McGraw- 
Hill  publication  has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  its  selection. 
Judges:  John  Benson,  President,  American  Association  of  Ad- 
vertising Agents,  Philip  L.  Thomson,  President,  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations;  Warren  C.  Piatt,  President,  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc.,  Frederick  C.  Kendall,  Editor,  Advertising  &  Selling; 
Earl  Whitehorne,  Assistant  Vice-President,  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company,  Inc. 


a, 


Jmuamatimt  piui- 


the  creative  genius 
of  43  artists,  typographers,  advertising  men  and  printers  are 
bound  between  the  covers  of  the  elaborate  new  book — "Modern 
Cover  Paper  Uses  —  Showing  Herculean  Cover".  .  .  Produced  for 
printers  and  advertising  men  who  think  of  results  when  they 
think  of  direct-mail,  it  embodies  a  series  of  punchy,  forceful  direct- 
mail  suggestions  whose  daring  originality  is  outstanding.  Its  spe- 
cial 12 -page  supplement  acts  as  a  guide  to  the  use  of  the  book. 


oiuts  the  way  to 
Effective  Advertising 


Advantages  to  Check 

on  Eagle -A 
HERCULEAN 

COVER 

STRENGTH 
yf  airefiilly  made  under 
ideal  conditions.  Long, 
uell-knit  fibres— plus  ex- 
perienced treatment  in 
beating  — give  sturdy 
structure. 

BEAUTY 

y/^  Uniform,  soft,  velvety  fin- 
ish. Brilliant  color  range 
—  fourteen  rich  colors  to 
choose  from.  Smart,  at- 
tractive appearance. 

UTILITY 

^  Meets  every  cover  paper 
requirement.  Superior  for 
all  types  of  sales  literature 
—from  elaborate  catalogs 
to  work-a-day  menus. 


Excellent  folding,  emboss- 
ing and  printing  qualities. 
Pleases  the  artist,  typogra- 
pher, pressman,  customer. . . 
There  are  three  sizes  and 
four  weights  in  antique  fin- 
ish. Envelopes  to  match,  also 
special  and  fancy  finishes  are 
available  on  short  notice... 
In  addition  to  the  large  book 
pictured  on  this  page,  priced 
at  $2,  there  is  a  complete 
sample  book  available— free 
for  the  asking. 


AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  COMPANY,  Incorporated,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 
r  I  Please  send  the  large  new  book 
'  ".Modern  Cover  Paper  Uses",  in- 
cluding 12 -page  supplement.  At- 
tached is  check  for  $2. 
' — I  Please  send  FREE  a  complete  sam- 
I 1    pie  book  of  Herculean  Cover. 
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DESIGN   SECTION    OF   ADVERTISING  AND   SELLING 

Devoted  to  the  design  of  advertising,  the  creation  of  printed 
literature,  and    the    styling  of   merchandise  and  packages 

FREDERICK  C.  KENDALL,  Editor  •  RUTH  FLEISCHER,  Associate 


JANUARY  •  1932 
-K 

Challenge     by  rene  clarke  i'2 

Beaoe  European  ^rl  in  Surope     by  dr.  m.  f.  agha  14 

"Hollywood"    A  Group  of  Photographs  by  IRVING  BROWNING         19 

The  (Jlory  of  a  Trademark     Designed  by  Joseph  sinel       22 
Sight  T'ages  of  Tashion  'Drawings  25 

by  CATHERIN   MELLEN,   ROBERT 

L.  LEONARD,  CAROLYN  EDMUNDSON 

and  VLADIMIR  BOBRITSKY 

S?  'Packaging  T'lan  for  liorden's  Cheese  34 

.y  B.  VAUGHN  FLANNERY 

'-Posimarked  "T'aris"     by  francis  l.  Corcoran  40 

'trapping  '-Papers  from  ^apan    byVERAKELSEY  42 

Then    and    'Utom        a  Collection  of  aid  and  New  Letterheads  44 


M.  C.  ROBBINS,  President    •  J.  II.  MOORE,  Vice-President  and  Gen.  \tanager 

F.  C.  KENDALL,  Publisher 

NINE  EAST  THIRTY-EIGHTH  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK;  M.  M.  MacCollum,  Telephone  Caledonia  5-9770. 
CHICAGO:  Norman  E.  Knudson.  Western  Manager,  1370  Peo- 
pies  Gas  Building,  Harrison  5858  •  CLEVELAND:  Henry  Nor- 
ion.  Middle  Western  Manager.  506  Sweetland  Building.  Cherry 
5964  ■  SAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES  &  PORTLAND. 
OREGON;  Ned  Brvdone-Jack&  Thomas  L.  Emory  ■  ATLANTA, 
GA.:  Blanchard-Nichola-Coleman. 

This  page  designed  by  Samuel  E.  Lesser 
TYPOGRAPHIC  DESIGNERS.   INC  .  NEW  YORK 


^.^ 


profit  or  quality  must  be  sacrificed  to  retain 
your  expensive  outer  wrap,  don't  do  it. 

RIEGELINE 

gives  you  90' ^  transparency,  splendid 
strength— is  not  affected  by  varying  weather 
conditions  (won't  stretch  in  wet  weather  or 
shrink  to  the  splitting  stage  in  dry)  — seals 
easily  and  rapidly  on  standard  wrapping 
machines— no  special  adhesive  required. 

RIEGELINE 


is  sold  by  the  pound   in  sheets  or  rolls  of 
any  size  at  remarkably  low  cost. 

Write  now  for  samples  and  prices.  If 
moisture  protection  is  also  needed,  specify 
RIEGELITE.  Please  state  your  product,  or 
better  still,  furnish  a  dummy  package  to  be 
wrapped  and  returned. 


RIEGEL  PAPER  CORP. 

342  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  City 
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M.  C.  ROBBINS,  President   ■  J.  H.  MOORE.  Vice-President  and  Gen. 
F.  C.  KENDALL,  Publisher 
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NEW  YORK:  M.  M.  MacCollum,  Telephone  Caledonia  5-9770. 
CHICAGO:  Norman  R.  Kmid»on.  Western  Manager.  1370  Peo- 
plea  Gas  Building,  Harrison  5858  •  CLEVELAND:  Henry  Nor- 
ion,  Middle  Western  Manager.  606  Sweetland  Building.  Cherry 
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L-fwe  jne  tnat  man,  t/iat  aares  oestriaeJ 
t^ he  achi>e  Qj ea- horse,  cf'  nHt/i  v/'idcP, 
i^ hj'oiia/i  f/iaf  huae  ne/d  or  waters  ri'ae'': 

Jj^^/io,  ivit/i  /lis  loo/cs  too,  ca/i  appease 
K^ he  rii//7ina  nu'nas  azia  raai/ia  QJ  eas, 
Oj/n  mid  st  or  all  tneir  outrages. 
K^ /lis,  t/iis  a  I'irtaoiis  77ia7i  can  aoe, 
Qj  ai/e  aqairist  ^^yhoc/cs,  a7ia  split  t/ie77i  too; 
QJ//  a7ida  (por/d  o/\yi/ces passe  t/i7'oaa/i. 
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r;ENE     CLARKE,     PRESIDENT,    CALKINS     O-     HOLDEN, 


CHALLENGE 


BRINGMEIDEALISM.  X"M    tired    of    things    that    look    like    things    as    they    are. 

Have  you  buried  your  hearts  like  pots  of  gold  in  the  earth?  You  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
responsibility  of  showing  others  what  they  cannot  see  for  themselves.  If  your  eyes  see  only  what  is 
seen  by  others,  from  where  will  vision  come?  You  who  have  been  so  disdainful  of  the  ordinary,  will 
you  stand  aside  now  and  let  the  ordinary  lead  you  back  to  the  paths  that  stretch  up  to  the  heights? 

You  claimed  to  be  the  leaders,  the  gifted,  sensitive  few,  who  discerned  and  brought  into  being 

the  beauty  that  is  truth.     The  quality  of  leadership  is  tested  by  adversity.     Because  we  have  ad- 

II 


versity,  do  you  renounce  your  leadership  and  hoard  your  visions  against  that  time  when  someone  else 
has  made  a  market  for  your  talent? 

Is  your  sense  of  heauty  so  delicate  that  it  cannot  be  exposed  to  the  frost?  Will  you  come  out 
again  like  house  flies  at  the  first  warm  toiuh  of  prosperity's  spring? 

BRiNGMECOURAeE:  X'M  tired  of  conformity  that  hides  behind  the  general  use. 

It  is  indeed  a  low  level  that  parallels  the  taste  of  the  throng.     If  we  all  conform,  wherein  will 

I  the  crowd  find  guidance  awav  from  the  common  level?     You  say  it  narrows  vour  market.     Nothing 

I  ■ 

I  of  worth  has  been  created  with  one  eye  on  one's  market.      One  needs  both  eyes  and  yet  more  to  see 

into  ones  heart,  and  it  is  from  there  that  truth  is  born. 

Courage  walks  alone,  even  in  the  market  places.  The  crowd  must  follow  where  the  trail  is 
blazed.  Look  at  your  idols.  Did  they  hesitate  because  no  one  had  been  that  way  before?  Did  they 
wait  for  acceptance  before  they  advertised  their  principles? 

BRING   ME   IMAGINATION:  J_"M  tired  of  today  and  want  to  see  tomorrow. 

I  need  an  image,  not  of  what  I  am,  but  of  what  I  hope  to  be.  Put  away  the  mirror;  set  up  the 
telescope.     Was  it  not  yesterday  you  boasted  that  your  souls  had  wings,  that  you  could  penetrate  rare 

atmospheres  where  the  rest  of  us  could  not  exist?   Fly  now,  and  bring  us  down  a  measure  of  that  ozone. 

12 


Bring  us  back  from  those  extursions  of  the  iniiid.  wliicli  ar<>  the  resp()nsil)ility  of  your  {ruild,  a 


port 


ion  of  wine  to  wasli  down  our  dr\  daily  fare — wine  from  tlu-  \  inevards  of  romance  and  imajiination. 


If  you  bring  us  only  bread,  you  become  mere  housewives  serving  the  needs  of  the  body,  and  we 


recede  step  by  step  from  thai  estate  which  breeds    the  very  license  of  your  occupation. 


Have  von  no  contacts  with  the  gods  that  vou  onlv  recite  the  conversations  of  the  world?     What 


binds  vou  to  ibis  circling  round  and  round?     Can  vou  not  stretch  vour  tether  ever  so  little  that  the 


next  circle  would  be  trod  on  untram|ded  ground? 


Do  not  listen  to  those  who  counsel  return  to  something  which  we  had  but  have  lost.     That  is  the 


creed  of  those  who  lack  imagination  or  courage  and  the  refuge  of  those  without  plan.     What  we  bad 


we  have  not  now.     It  belongs  to  yesterday,  not  today  nor  tomorrow.     Others  may  lean  on  and  borrow 


from  the  past,  but  you  may  not.     Yours  is  the  responsibility  to  create  the  new,  the  fresh,  the  vital 


vision  of  tomorrow,  what  we  hope  to  be. 
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This  \ear  of  grace  1932  begins  under  auspices  highly 
unfavorable  to  European  art  in  American  advertising. 
Some  observers  think  that  even  the  local  brands  of  art. 
including  the  modest  commercial  art,  are  under  a  cloud. 
Even  the  advertising  agencies  rise  to  the  occasion  and. 
at  the  risk  of  undermining  the  prestige  of  the  profession, 
write:  "This  is  a  hard  year  for  the  nuances  in  advertis- 
ing. The  Graphic  Arts  have  gone  graphic,  gentlemanly 
copy  has  been  given  the  bum's  rush.  It  is  a  hard-boiled 
year,  a  year  of  plug-ugly  type-sets,  of  copy  full  of 
"more-for-the-money." 

All  this  might  be  true,  but  we  fail  to  see  how  it  can 
affect  European  art.  European  art,  or  any  other  kind 
of  art,  never  was  a  direct  factor  in  the  development  of 
American  advertising;  it  could  not  be,  considering  the 
gap  that  separates  purposes,  ways  and  means  of  art  from 
those  of  advertising.  The  purpose  of  art  is  defined  in 
many  different  ways  by  different  critics  and  schools  of 
art.  But  there  never  was  a  critic  or  a  school  that  would 
put  on  their  banner  the  words:  "The  purpose  of  art  is 
to  sell  goods."  Nobody  realizes  this  better  than  people 
who  direct  the  destinies  of  advertising. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  dismiss  art  on  this 
ground.  Art.  or  to  be  precise,  contemporary  painting 
may  not  have  any  direct  contact  with  advertising  art  but 
it  is  a  great  factor  in  the  development  of  contemporary 
architecture  and  decoration.  It  creates  the  general  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  progress  of  typography  and  pho- 
tography is  possible.  Modern  typography  and  photog- 
raphy are  slowly  absorbed  by  commercial  graphic  arts: 
Architecture,  decoration,  typography  and  photography 
educate  the  public  eye  to  the  new  vision,  create  a  new 
visual  language,  not  very  articulate  at  first  but  more  and 
more  intelligible.  They  transform  stunts  of  yesterday 
into  legitimate  symbols  of  today,  and  make  yesterday's 
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classic  forms  of  graphic  art  look  unexpectedly  old-fash- 
ioned even  to  the  not  very  sophisticated  eye.  This  process 
is  slow,  painful,  hesitating  and  apt  to  have  sudden  re- 
lapses— politely  called  "neo-classic  periods."  But  its 
general  tendency  is  a  movement  forward  and  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  all  the  changes  in  the  visual  taste  of 
the  public  are  originated,  influenced  or,  at  least,  reflected 
by  painting. 

We  must  not  forget  that  there  is  painting  and  painting. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  so  many  different  kinds  of 
painting  that  one  European  writer  compared  the  world 
of  art  with  a  five-ring  circus  of  which  the  performers  are 
continuously  leaping  from  one  arena  to  another.  The 
situation  seems  to  defy  all  attempts  to  survey  and  classi- 
fication. Any  kind  of  rigid  scheme,  endeavoring  to  rep- 
resent the  art  movements  as  a  whole,  no  matter  how  elab- 
orate, would  be  only  a  very  crude  approximation.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  if  we  were  interested  in  art;  but  art 
being  only  a  means  to  an  end,  we  can  afford  to  treat 
it  rough  accordingly.  From  our  specific  point  of  vievv 
we  can  divide  all  the  art  movements  into  two  groups: 

1 — Movements  important  for  advertising. 

2 — Movements    unimportant   for   advertising. 


Even  this  \vuuld  lie  suflliient  lu  make  the  art  critie's 
hair  stand  on  end;  but  we  can  make  it  even  worse  by 
trying  to  tell  the  history  of  the  last  seventy-five  years  of 
painting  in  one  syllable  words.  We  submit  that  the 
pre-war  period  of  the  modern  movement  in  painting  is. 
largely  speaking,  a  result  of  a  protest  against  impres- 
sionism. This  protest  was  of  a  two-fold  character  and 
the  resulting  two  branches  of  the  modern  movement  were 
headed  respectively,  one  by  Cezanne  and  the  other  by 
Gauguin  and  Van  Gogh.  The  aim  of  Cezanne's  school 
was  to  liberate  painting  from  the  scattered  compositions 
and  general  flimsiness  of  impressionism — Cezanne  wanted 
to  build  "solid  paintings,  the  form  attached  to  soil,  like 
the  art  of  museums."  His  followers,  the  Cubists,  with 
Picasso  (who  is  a  school  in  himself  and  belongs  In  all 
the  schools)  "owed  everything  to  Cezanne,  nothing  to 
nature."  They  liberated  painting  of  almost  everything 
including  the  representation.  They  were  the  first  to  in- 
troduce abstractions.  They  were  interested  prima- 
rily in  the  architectural  side  of  painting;  in  subtle  but 
measurable  relationships  of  form,  space  and  color.  Their 
art  was  almost  mathematical  in  its  precise  balance  of 
composition  and  savant  color  schemes,  and  eminently 
suitable  for  decoration.     Their  enemies  often  said  so. 

The  other  branch  of  the  modern  movement,  having 
Gauguin  and  Van  Gogh  for  predecessors,  aimed  to  lib- 
erate   painting    from    the    arbitrary    and    mild    color 


schemes  of  impressionism,  from  its  absence  of  local 
colors  and  from  its  superficial  interest  in  the  appear- 
ance of  things  and  light  effects.  Their  followers — Les 
Fauves — tried  to  express  the  essence  of  things  instead  of 
showing  their  appearance.  They  used  pure  colors  for 
their  emotional  value,  used  deformation  of  reality,  if  it 
helped  their  expressive  ends,  and  generally  carried  on 
about  self-expression  in  a  pretty  wild  way.  If  the  art 
of  cubists  was  the  art  of  the  brain — the  art  of  Fauves  was 
the  art  of  the  soul  or.  in  terms  of  today,  of  the  sub- 
conscious. 

Cubism  and  Les  Fauves  have  reached  their  highest 
point,  and  at  the  same  time,  their  logical  end  about  1914. 
Their  mutual  influences  produced  such  a  complicated 
interwoven  fabric  that  it  is  very  difficull  to  (lisliiiguish, 
in  the  post-war  art  movements,  the  predominant  iiilluence 
of  one  or  another  school.  However,  we  can  adopt,  for 
simplicity's  sake,  the  following  scheme  that  seems  to  be 
accepted  by  some  of  the  less  complicated  German  writ- 
ers. We  will  call  Expressionists  the  continuers  of  the 
Fau\es'  movement  who  are  interested  in  the  emotional 
side  of  art.  The  opposite  movement — the  continuers  of 
the  (  uliists,  who  are  interested  in  the  architectural  side  of 
art.  will  be  called  Constructivists.  This,  of  course,  without 
prejudice  to  the  smaller  groups  of  German  and  Russian 
painters  who  have  a  kind  of  copyright  for  those  names. 

Thus  the  constructivist  group  will  include  not  only  the 
constructivists  themselves  but  neighboring  groups  like 
the  Futurists  (with  all  the  customary  excuses)  Suprema- 
tists,  Neoplasticists,  Purists  and  such  like.  The  expres- 
sionists will  be  composed  of  expressionists,  dadaists,  sur- 
realists, post-expressionists,  etc. 

The  importance  of  constructivists  will  be  obvious,  if 
we  take  into  consideration  their  connection  with  the  archi- 
tectural movement  in  post-war  Europe.  This  architec- 
tural movement  covered  not  only  architecture  but  almost 
all  of  the  field  of  creative  activities.  It  was  started,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  in  Switzerland,  during  the  war. 
spread,  immediately  after  the  armistice,  over  Holland, 
Germany,  Russia  and  France  and  deeply  influenced 
architecture,  decoration,  painting  and  even  typography 
and  pliotography.  Its  motto  was  objectivism  as  opposed 
hi  ihc  art)  subjectism  and  the  ornate  stuffiness  of  pre- 
war architecture  and  decoration.  The  great  sounding 
slogans  about  the  machine  age,  fitness  to  function,  etc., 
which  are  beginning  to  appear  now  in  this  country  in 
lalluM  ill-digested  form,  are  all  products  of  the  architec- 
tural inoxenient.  We  owe  to  the  constructivist  wing  of 
I  he  iniidcrn  movement,  and  to  its  playmate  the  architec- 
liuai  ino\(>iniiit,  almost  everything  this  is  now  described 
as  ""modernistic":     The  color  schemes  of  our  towels  and 


rugs,  the  pattern  of  our  curtains  and  screens,  the  window 
displays  in  glass  and  steel,  little  dots  in  modern  typog- 
raphy, the  flat-edge  photographs  printed  without  frames, 
and  the  Sanserif  constructive  types.  The  constructivists 
are  universal  people.  They  are  interested  in  almost 
everything.  Most  of  them  are  simultaneously  photogra- 
phers, sculptors,  typographers,  painters,  artists,  play- 
wrights and  movie  directors.  They  are  the  continuer~ 
of  the  old  German  art  and  crafts  tradition,  without  ad- 
mittiiig  it.  and  they  are  responsible  for  tlie  f;i(l  tluit.  afti-i 
the  war,  the  ideas  which  were  previously  limited  oiih  l^ 
painting  suddenly  penetrated  into  real  life.  Their  influ 
ence  on  American  advertising,  however,  is  superficial  and 
consists  of  the  adoption  of  a  few  new  techniques  and 
color  schemes.  It  cannot  be  otlierwise.  Advertisiiii; 
cannot  afford  to  be  a  means  of  aesthetic  propaganda : 
it  has  to  wait  for  the  painful  process  of  training  the 
public  eye  to  be  completed  bv  arcbitectiire.  decoratiim 
and  applied  arts. 

Sometimes  advertising  designers  pick  up  the  new  visual 
trends  even  before  they  are  quite  accepted  by  the  public . 
but  this  is  in  order  to  make  themselves  conspicuous  and 
produce  an  additional  attention  value  at  the  expense  of 
legibility.  We  doubt  that  such  a  frivolous  procedure  can 
be  endorsed  this  year,  when  advertising  has  to  pay  or 
bust.  But  it  is  good  to  remember  that  the  temple  of  con- 
structivism is  full  of  treasures  and  is  therefore  recom 
mended  to  the  commercial  designers  for  new  inspirations. 

As  to  the  other  wing  of  the  modern  movement — the 
expressionists  and  their  allies  the  dadaists  and  surrealists 
— we  have  already  classified  them  as  of  no  importance 
whatsoever  in  advertising.  Their  conception  of  life  is 
fanciful  and  slightly  abnormal;  whereas  advertising  is 
direct  and  eminently  sane.  The  purpose  of  expressionistic 
painting  is  self-expression,  and  self-expression  leads  to 
suljjects  of  unusual  emotional  tension,  to  everything  that 
is  bold,  striking  and,  very  often,  unpleasant;  whereas 
a  long  established  custom  in  America  forbids  showing 
unpleasant  things  to  the  reader.  This  convention,  based 
chiefly  on  the  deep  psychological  kinship  of  reader's  and 
advertiser's  minds,  has  survived  even  through  the  period 
of  the  last  year's  trend  in  advertising  which  was  to  in- 
timidate the  reader  into  buying  this  or  that.  The  ex- 
pressionistic painters,  when  they  want  to  intimidate  a 
spectator,  do  it  quite  thoroughly  and  violate  all  laws 
of  religion,  taste,  good  manners  and  common  sense,  as 
easily  as  the  laws  of  perspective.  American  advertising, 
however,  even  when  it  tries  to  be  gruesome,  cannot  pre- 
vent the  models  of  their  photographs  from  smiling,  by 
long   force   of   habit,    which    results   in   such   anatomical 


paradoxes  as  young  ladies,  with  sore  throats,  smiling 
and  gargling  at  the  same  time.  This  compulsory  smiling 
seems  to  be  quite  a  plausible  thing  in  America  although 
it  would  not  be  justified  in  Europe.  The  European 
reader  has  slightly  different  standards  of  morals  and  his 
reaction  to  advertising  art  is  primarily  aesthetic.  That 
is  why  a  French  magazine  reproduces  an  American  ad- 
vertisement showing  the  head  of  a  snake  as  a  sample 
(if  a  very  high  achievement  in  advertising  art.  The  same 
advertisement  brought  in  America  nothing  but  a  con- 
siderable number  of  headaches  to  its  authors,  combined 
with  lots  of  cancelled  subscriptions  and  indignant  letters 
to  the  advertiser  who  dared  to  show  the  snake  to  his 
prospective  clients. 

The  two  famous  Scotch  terriers,  who  personify  the 
sense  of  hearing  in  a  well-known  advertisement,  were,  we 
are  told,  originally  supposed  to  be  police  dogs  (a  very 
intelligent  breed  with  a  fine  sense  of  hearing),  but  the 
police  dogs  were,  later,  discarded  on  the  ground  that 
thev  were  too  big  and  might  bite  the  reader.   The  expres- 


sionists  do  not  need  dogs;  they  would  gladly  bite  the 
reader  themsehes. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  production  of  the  expres- 
sionistic  painters  during  the  last  ten  years  will  agree  that 
there  is  not  even  a  remote  possibility  of  their  ever  having 
an  influence  in  advertising:  not  only  because  they  are  too 
fanciful  morally  but  also  because  they  are  too  sophisti- 
cated and  over-tax  the  spectator's  ability  to  make  a 
mental  effort.  The  creed  of  the  surrealist  school  of 
painters  is  that  the  reader  or  spectator  must  use  his  own 
imagination  for  the  artist's  benefit.  The  surrealists  en- 
deavor to  produce,  so  to  speak,  an  elastic  kind  of  art 
which  fits  every  imagination  by  giving  only  a  few  land 
marks  around  which  the  spectator  himself  has  to  paint 
his  own  picture  according  to  his  present  mood.  They 
will  tell  you  the  famous  story  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  sug- 
gesting that  if  you  look  long  enough  at  an  old  wall  made 
out  of  stones  of  different  colors  and  sizes,  you  can  pic- 
ture a  complete  country  with  its  hills,  valleys,  armies 
and  castles,  rivers  and  bridges.  Although  the  advertisin'z 
of  today  is  much  less  literal  than  some  time  ago.  it  does 
not  trust  the  imagination  of  the  reader  to  that  extent. 
The  complete  pictorial  story  is  what  the  advertising  ex 
perts  want,  even  if  the  story  is  only  "atmosphere" — and 
probably  they  are  right. 

Imaginative  advertising  is  much  easier  in  Europe  not 
onlv  because  the  readers  have  warmer  blood  and  quicker 
reactions  but  also  because  they  have  more  of  the  \isual 
culture  and  the  symbols  of  modernism  are  more  legible 
to  them  than  they  would  be  to  an  American  man  in  the 
street.  America  has  a  reputation  for  being  a  country 
which  is  governed  more  by  ideas  and  less  by  traditions 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In  Europe  they 
have  strong  traditions  and,  therefore,  equally  strong  re- 
actions against  them.  That  is  why  European  modernism 
— which  is  a  reaction  against  traditions — is  organically 
tied  with  the  life  of  the  community.  (The  terrific  amount 
of  things  that  are  not  modern  at  all  notwithstanding.  I 


The  people  of  the  present  generation  in  Europe  ha\^ 
been  born  in  a  modern  hospital,  educated  in  modei; 
schools,  lived  as  often  as  not  in  modern  houses.  ha\c 
been  put  in  modern  jails  and  buried  in  modern  caskets. 
Modern  things  are  a  reality  to  them,  whereas  in  Ameri< 
thev  are  only  a  passing  fancy — just  another  style  to  I  • 
put  on  the  market  by  alert  manufacturers.  A  skyscrape i 
is  a  svmbol  adored  and  worshipped  by  Europeans,  al- 
though they  do  not  have  skyscrapers.  There  are  plenlv 
of  skyscrapers  in  America  but  nobody  pays  any  atten- 
tion to  them  unless  they  happen  to  be  impressed  by 
European  constructivists'  theories. 

However,  even  in  Europe  there  are  voices  raised 
against  constructivism.  The  modern  movement  has  been 
blamed  lately  for  the  very  point  that  makes  it  useful  to 
American  advertising.  The  penetration  of  moderji  styles 
in  real  life  through  decoration  is  often  operated  at  the 
cost  of  sacrificing  its  original  principles.  Modernism 
started  as  a  religion,  endeavoring  to  establish  happiness, 
comfort  and  aesthetic  harmony  in  mankind,  and  it  is 
rather  annoying  to  its  authors  to  see  it  degenerated  into 
a  sales  slogan  for  interior  decorators.  One  of  the 
most  famous  Austrian  architects,  who  is  to  a  great 
extent  responsible  for  the  accomplishments  of  the  mod- 
ern movement,  said,  recently:  "Since  the  decorators 
started  to  ape  the  architects,  the  straight  line  became  a 
trade  mark  of  decoration.  The  people  sit  in  the  uphol- 
stered packing  boxes,  make  silver  cubes  and  call  them 
tea  pots.  The  misinterpretation  of  architectural  teach- 
ings leads  to  abominations.  The  ornamental  forms,  in- 
stead of  being  abolished,  just  changed  their  faces.  The 
purposeless  constructions,  the  orgies  in  modish  mate- 
rials: concrete,  glass,  steel,  were  just  as  much  of  tlie 
Constructivists  romantic  as  the  older  styles  were  Orna- 
mental romantic.""  This  attack  upon  constructivism 
seems  to  confirm  in  our  opinion  that  European  art, 
constructivist  or  expressionist,  had  better  be  left  in 
Europe,  at  least  temporarilv. 


Modern  school— modern  cafi 


The  insert  on  the  opposite  page  is  printed  on  aluminum 
foil  by  the  Bartlett-Aldus  Press.  Drawing  by  Catherine 
Mellen.      Foil  courtesy  Aluminum  Company  of  America. 
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Lately  the  European-Inspired  vogue  for  photo-montage  and  multiple  exposure  has  gained   consid- 

erable popularity,  and  It  has  already  been  used  successfully  by  a  few  alert  advertisers.    But  It   must 

be  used  with  discrimination  for  it  is  a  limited  technique-suitable  as  yet  for  only  a    limited   line   of 

products  and  a  limited  audience.   With  these  pictures  of  Hollywood,  by  Irving  Browning,  it  has  come 

nto  its  own  —  thus  presenting  one  of  the  most  striking  object  lessons  in  the  applicability  of  a    new 

technique.  And  while  they  may  be  an  inspiration  to  the  manufacturer  of  cheese  or  of  gas  stoves,  of 

urniture  or  of  clocks — he  must  remember  that  every  technique  has  its  limitations  and  that  in  order 

to   Insure   a    happy  existence   for   a    new  style-    it   should  be  used  intelligently  and  well    by  a  few— 

ather  than  overdone  by  many. 
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TH€  STORY  OF  A  TRAD€MARK 


Some  time  ago  in  these  ]3ages  we  showed  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  trademark  over  a  period  of  vears  ( October. 
1930.  Advertising  Arts,  page  57).  Here,  again,  we 
show  the  development  of  a  trademark — but  in  this  case 
the  process  took  place  in  the  artist's  studio.  The  mark 
appearing  on  the  top  of  this  page  was  the  one  finally 
selected  to  be  the  emblem  of  the  Craftex  Company.  The 
others,  together  with  several  not  shown,  were  discarded 
in  the  process  of  selection.  They  were  all  designed  by 
Joseph  Sinel. 

Much  has  been  written  about  what  a  good  trademark 
should  be;  and  many  different  opinions  are  held.  But 
the  experts  seem  to  agree  on  the  following  as  essential 
attributes  of  the  trademark:  Appropriateness,  simplicity, 
individuality  and  flexibility.  Let  us  take  the  Craftex 
mark  and  see  how  it  fulfills  these  requirements. 

Appropriateness:  The  Craftex  Company  of  Boston 
manufactures  wall  finishes  and  associated  products — all 


of  whicli  are  used  bv  the  architect  and  technical  man. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  mark  above,  with  its 
Cnlhii  arch  form  and  Roman  lettering,  was  selected  as 
the  most  appropriate  in  character  and  design.  The  brush 
indicates  that  Craftex  is  "brush  applied."' 

Simplicity:  While  the  shape  of  the  mark  is  slightly 
uiiionventional.  there  are  no  confusing  elements.  The 
brush  and  the  two  "C's"  carry  out  the  proportions  of 
[lip  arch  and  the  whole  mark  is  clean-cut  and  strong. 

Individualilx:  The  brush,  the  two  C"s  and  the  Gothic 
ai(  h  r(imiiiiie   to   make   the   mark   as   indi\idual   as   it   is 

Flexibility:  After  the  mark  was  finally  selected,  it 
was  applied  to  everything  associated  with  Craftex.  Tin 
cans,  cotton  bags,  packages,  letterheads,  labels,  all  carry 
this  tag  of  identification.  The  variety  of  materials  to 
which  this  mark  has  been  applied  is  full  testimony  to 
its  flexibilitv  as  well  as  its  versatilitv. 
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Photograph  by  Adams  Studi 


Retaining  their  traditional  bottles,  Eau  de  Quinine  and  Lilac  Vegetal  have 
been  considerably  brightened  and  modernized  by  means  of  a  new  wrapper. 
Instead  of  the  usual  cardboard  box,  bright  green  Billowpack  and  decorative 
wrapping  tape  now  enclose  the  bottles.  With  better  dressed  merchandise 
becoming  an  increasingly  important  sales  factor,  we  shall  probably  hear 
more  of  this  idea  of  dressing  up  the  wrapper. 
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About  d  month  ago  we  asked 
Catharine  Mellen,  Robert  L. 
_eonard,  Carolyn  Edmundson  and 
\/ladimir  Bobritsky  to  make  some 
dshion  drawings  for  reproduction 
n  Advertising  Arts.We  show  them 
lere  as  refreshing  examples  of  what 
:an  be  done  when  no  unnecessary 
estrictions  are  imposed  on  either 
he  artist  or  printer.  The  draw- 
ngs  by  Miss  Mellen  and  Miss 
idmundson  were  made  directly 
5n  the  plate.  The  entire  section 
vas  printed  in  offset  by  the 
'artlett- Aldus  Press,  New  York. 
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gements 
"by  3  4".  They  were 
it  of  experimental  work  held  by  members 
of  the  Art  Bureau  of  N.  W.  Ayer  <V  Son  and  were  taken  by  Tom 
Collard  of  that  organization. 


A   PACKAGING   PLAN   FOR  CH€€S€ 

Described    by     VAUGHN    FLANNERY 

Above  are   illustrated  just  a   few   of  the  many   brand  in  every  conceivable  form    .    .    .    rectangular,  circular, 

labels  of  cheeses  sold  by  the  Borden  Company.    This  is  cylindrical,    triangular,    in    the   form    of   a   ball,    in    the 

a  graphic  sample  of  the  problem  that  the  designer  faced  shape  of  a  pineapple.    All  these  forms  had  to  be  recon- 

when   he   set    out   to    bring   all    these    packages   together  ciled.    This  is  a  typical  cross  section  of  the  labels  as  they 

under  one  consistent  packaging  scheme.   Cheese  is  packed  existed  before  the  packaging  plan  was  put  into  effect. 
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THE  PACKAGING  PLAN: 
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'•yjorden'j  (/armrian  Style 

GRATED    CHttSE. 


Soft  Cutting  Chene 

COtORf  O   ■  WHITE 


After  the  lieterogeneous  labels  had  been  assembled,  the  next  step  was  one 
of  classification.  The  first  suggestion  was  that  Borden's  cheeses  be  classified 
according  to  national  types.  It  was  found  that  the  public  thinks  of  cheeses 
in  this  way.  The  genuine  epicure  may  classify  them  in  a  more  scientific 
fashion,  but  to  the  public  they  are  "Swiss-type,"  "Dutch-type,"  "American- 
lype,"  etc.  It  was  from  this  classification  that  the  ultimate  design  of  the 
packages  was  evolved.  All  of  Borden's  cheeses  were  then  grouped  according 
to  these  categories.    On  the  following  pages  are  shown  some  actual  packages. 
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The  sclieine  of  eiiiplu\iiig  the  iialiuaal  colors  in  three 
stripe  form  was  tested  out  in  advance  before  it  was  ap- 
plied to  any  of  the  packages.  A  series  of  display  cartons 
were  designed  for  use  on  the  grocers'  counters.  These 
cartons  employed  the  color  schemes  and  designs  that 
were  to  later  appear  on  the  packages.  The  series  of  car- 
tons were  a  kaleidoscope  of  national  colors,  and  the 
grocers  were  delighted  with  their  display  effect. 

After  the  display  cartons  had  introduced  the  scheme. 
a  process  of  changes  began  to  take  place  in  the  actual 
appearance   of  the  cheese   packages   themselves.      Illus- 


trated below  is  one  brand  of  cheese — Borden's  Pimento. 
The  three  packages  show  the  three  progressive  stepS; 
starting  with  the  old  Borden's  Pimento  package  on  the 
left,  which  was  blue  and  white  and  which  except  for  the 
word  "Pimento"  looked  exactly  like  Swiss,  Limburger,  etc. 
In  the  second  step  the  word  "Pimento"  was  increased, 
and  the  color  scheme  changed  to  three  bands  of  red, 
white  and  blue.  In  the  third  package  this  color  scheme 
was  continued,  the  package  simplified  to  increase  the 
visibility  of  the  brand  name  "Borden"  and  the  name 
which  indicates  the  type  of  cheese  "Pimento." 
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These   three   packages   show    how    the   sehenie 
ihree  bands  of  color,  based  on  the  national  colors 
of    the   cheese   type,    have    been    applied    to   other 

,,.      .  forms    of    cheese    packaging.     For    example,    the 

^ — —  package  on  the  left  is  a  glass  jar  of  Borden's  Lini- 

burger  Sandwich  Spread.    The  label  is  made  up  of  three  bands  of  black,  yellou    and 


URIZED    PROCESS 


Italian 


Cheese 


red,  taken  from  the  German  flag.  Notice  how  this  jar 
Borden's  Limburger  in  the  rectangular  package.  The  cii 
Swiss  Gruyere,  and  the  cover  is  made  up  of  three  circuit 
from  the  Swiss  flag.  The  package  on  the  right  is  a  card- 
board cylinder,  with  a  sifter  top.  and  contains  Grated 
Italian  Cheese.  Note  how  the  three  bands  are  repeated 
on  this  form  of  package,  and  in  this  case  they  are  green, 
white  and  red,  the  colors  taken  from  the  Italian  flag. 

This  gayly  colored  package  on  the  right  incorporates 
the  colors  of  the  American,  German  and  Swiss  flags,  and 
is  known  as  Borden's  Continental  Dessert  Package.  The 
lower  illustration  shows  the  package  open  with  six  quar- 
ter-pound servings  of  six  famous  cheeses.  They  are 
wrapped  in  Cellophane,  and  underneath  the  six  packages 
of  cheese  is  a  copy  of  Borden's  book.  "The  Epicure's 
Guide  to  Cheese  Recipes."  This  package  will  be  sold  for 
a  very  modest  amount  of  money  and  will  introduce  to 
the  American  housewife  the  idea  of  serving  a  Continental 
Dessert — following  the  well  established  European  idea 
of  making  up  a  dessert  that  is  simply  a  variety  of  various 
kinds  of  cheeses.  It  will  also  serve  to  introduce  to  her 
a  great  many  cheeses  that  she  is  not  in  the  habit  of  buy- 
ing, hence  it  combines  the  opportunity  of  her  increasing 
her  interest  and  knowledge  in  various  cheeses  that  Bor- 
den makes,  together  with  a  note  on  serving  food,  but 
likewise  introducing  her  to  the  European  idea  of  serving 
a  "'rontinental  dessert." 


label  conforms  in  st\  le  with 
cular  package  above  contains 
r  bands  of  red,  white  and  red. 


Read  and  Rejoice,  you  lovers  of  good  food! 


Here  is  a  typical  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement. Notice  how  it  incorpo- 
rates the  "Epicure's  Guide  to  Cheese." 
And  notice  how  it  classifies  the  vari- 
ous Borden  cheeses.  If  you  will 
compare  the  Epicure's  Guide  as 
shown  in  this  advertisement  with 
the  Borden  packaging  plan  on  page 
35,  you  will  see  that  the  two  are 
exact  parallels.  Here  is  a  case 
where  a  packaging  plan  was  built 
to  an  advertising  idea,  and  an  ad- 
vertising idea  was  built  to  a  pack- 
aging plan.  Note  also  the  offer  of 
a  book,  which  is  the  same  book  that 
comes  packed  in  the  Continental  Des- 
sert Package. 

All  this  material  shown  courtesy 
Young  &  Rubicani,  Inc.,  and  The 
Borden  Company. 


Borden  offers  you  an  epicure's  choice 
of  the  hnest  cheeses  in  all  the  world 


AN   EPICURE'S   GUIDE  TO  CHEESE 
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"^oTidefz^  sJ2ne  Cheeies 


Below  is  shown  the  center  spread  in  Bordens  Epicure's 
Guide  to  Cheese  Recipes.  This  center  spread  repeats 
again  the  Epicure's  Guide  to  Cheese.  The  book  also  con- 
tains individual  descriptions  of  each  of  these  cheeses  and 
the  many  ways  in  which  they  may  be  served. 

^n  EPICURE'S  GUIDE  to  Cheese 


Illustrated  above  is  the  Epicure's  Guide  to  Cheese 
Recipes,  wrapped  in  Cellophane,  with  the  Continental  Des- 
sert cheeses.  This  affords  another  method  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  informative  book. 
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\_J  arolyn  Edmundson,  that  precocious,  versatile,  charm- 
ing and  ornamental  young  artist,  at  twenty-four  (esti- 
mated) has  definitely  arrived.  She  left  high  school 
just  seven  years  ago  to  study  painting  at  Carnegie  Tech. 
After  three  and  a  half  years  of  it  she  came  to  New  York. 
She  doesn't  think  there's  much  to  say  about  the  next 
few  months  except  that  she  couldn't  get  a  job  and  that 
her  room  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  had  bars  on  the  window. 

Eventually  she  found  herself  in  a  small  advertising 
agency  answering  the  telephone,  typing  letters,  posing 
for  the  staff  artist — and  receiving  eighteen  dollars 
(.$18,001  a  week.  In  idle  moments  she  drew  pictures. 
One  day  she  sold  one  of  them;  and  when  her  boss  said 
the  money  should  go  into  the  company's  treasury  be- 
cause she  made  it  during  office  hours,  she  quit. 

That  was  three  years  ago.  Although  her  things  have 
sold  consistently  ever  since,  her  first  work  to  attract 
widespread  attention  was  the  series  she  did  for  Stehli 
Silks  about  a  year  ago.  Harper's  Bazaar  is  keeping  her 
pretty  busy  these  days,  but  she  has  several  other  irons 
in  the  fire  as  well. 

For  amusement.  Miss  Edmundson  paints  portraits  of 
her  friends  and  of  Pansy,  the  cat.  She  sculpts  a  bit, 
plays  the  piano,  writes  serious  essays  about  what  she's 
thinking,  and  rides.  She  entertains  in  white  silk  pa- 
jamas and  works  in  overalls.  She  works  until  five  in 
the  morning  sometimes  and  sits  on  the  floor  occasionally. 


I  ester  Gaba,  "the  man  who  carves  all  those  clever 
things  in  Ivory  soap,"  neither  escapes  analysis  nor  de- 
fies classification.  Not  that  Mr.  Gaba  hasn't  tried  to 
keep  soap  out  of  his  life.  Once,  for  example,  he  showed 
Neysa  McMein  his  first  experiments  in  this  medium — 
tiny  medallions,  they  were — and  she  promptly  made  an 
appointment  for  him  with  the  art  director  of  B.  B.  D. 
&  O.  But  instead  of  taking  these  unconventional  carvings 
which  had  so  charmed  Miss  McMein,  Mr.  Gaba  showed 
up  in  the  agency  with  the  conventional  portfolio  of  con- 
ventional drawings.  And  the  art  director  was  conven- 
tionally apathetic. 

Next  week  Miss  McMein  phoned  him:  ".  .  .  but 
why  didn't  you  take  the  medallions?  I've  made  another 
appointment  for  you  .  .  ."  This  time  Mr.  Gaba  clicked. 
And  the  medallions  which  he  had  made  in  idle,  irre- 
sponsible moments  soon  found  their  way  into  Tussy 
Lipsticks  advertising. 

Slightly  dazed,  Mr.  Gaba  decided  to  make  a  wood- 
block. An  hour  later  he  had  just  about  amputated  his 
left  arm.  He  sighed  and  went  back  to  chevying  Ivory 
soap  with  various  blunt  instruments.  He  created  the 
figurines  which  appear  in  so  many  Procter  &  Gamble 
ads.  He  designed  (and  sold)  innumerable  soap  novelties. 
He  has  even  illustrated  short  stories — in  soap,  of  course. 

For  one  who  does  Clever  Things  with  Ivory  Soap,  Mr. 
Gaba  answers  the  most  impertinent  questions  with  a 
singular  sincerity.  But  don't  ask  him  what  brand  of 
soap  he  washes  his  hands  with.     He  may  become  evasive. 
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POSTMARK€D    "PARIS" 


The  Gazette  des  Fleurs,  published  by  the  House  of 
Guerlain,  perfumers,  is  a  sprightly  little  journal  of  news 
and  gossip — edited  from  a  Parisian  viewpoint,  mailed 
from  a  Paris  post  box,  but  written  and  printed  in  New 
York.  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  is  the  agency  that  sponsored 
the  idea  and  handles  the  job  of  editing  and  writing  the 
little  journal.  The  Harbor  Press  takes  a  bow  for  the 
printing.  The  photos  are  bought  in  New  York  from 
regular  news  sources.  Line  and  wash  sketches  are  by 
Henry  Susskind  and  Jacques  Darcy. 

The  Gazette,  issued  six  times  annually,  falls  neither 
into  the  classification  of  house  organ  nor  straight  sales 
promotion,  for  it  is  as  apt  to  devote  more  space  in  an 
issue  to  Boni  de  Castellane  or  Josephine  Baker  as  to  the 
personality  or  perfumes  of  "le  patron,"  Gabriel  Guerlain, 
head  of  the  house  in  Paris,  or  his  grandson,  Raymond 
president  of  Guerlain,  Inc.,  of  America. 

Guerlain.  with  implicit  trust  in  its  advertising  agency's 
ability  to  reflect  and  maintain  prestige  for  the  house, 
does  not  contribute  editorial  matter  nor  influence  its 
selection.  Originally  designed  to  be  read  by  toilet  goods 
buyers  and  saleswomen  in  department  stores,  the 
Gazette's  broad  appeal  of  humor  and  human  interest 
has  interested  consumers,  and  gradually 
its  circulation  has  extended  to  those  who 
use  as  well  as  those  who  sell  perfumes. 

In  the  past  year,  articles  or  para- 
graphs have  featured  the  French  Co- 
lonial Exposition,  the  tour  of  American 
Mayors,  a  disclosure  on  marriage,  a 
few  liook  reviews,  the  male  market  for 


perfumes,  the  liquor  problem  in  Abyssinia,  a  bit  of  verse, 
a  tribute  to  Joffre,  a  commentary  on  life  and  love  in  the 
Foreign  Legion,  etc.  Interspersed  articles  have  appeared, 
designed  to  spread  the  knowledge  that  the  creation  of 
fine  perfume  is  an  art. 

The  idea  for  the  Gazette  was  hatched  in  the  mind  of 
an  executive  of  the  agency  who  learned  on  his  first  road 
trip  in  the  interest  of  the  client  that  the  very  clear  con- 
ception he  had  of  the  unique  position  Guerlain  holds  in 
France  was  not  shared  by  some  buyers  and  sales  girls. 
In  many  cases  the  original  house  of  Guerlain  was  con- 
fused with  an  American  imitator  (since  enjoined  from 
using  his  name  by  United  States  courts).  In  some  cases 
sales  girls  did  not  clearly  differentiate  between  the  Guer- 
lain's  restricted  method  of  operation  here — iiii|)iirting 
blended,  bottled,  sealed  and  packaged  preparations  from 
France — as  against  the  more  commercial  manner  of  oper- 
ating, which  consists  of  preparing  and  bottling  here  and 
importing  the  name  only. 

These  disclosures  were  a  shock,  and  the  idea  was  born 
of  a  little  journal  that  would  hold  the  interest  of  readers 
while  they  were  told  a  few  facts  about  this  wonderful  old 
house  which  started  humbly  before  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, selling  scenting  candles  for  the 
Church  to  the  Bourbons,  and  which 
continued  (after  the  temporary  eclipse 
of  Church  and  State)  as  perfumeurs  to 
the  Imperial  Court  of  Eugenie,  and 
which  has  survived  to  establish  its  own 
dynasty  of  perfume  with  branches  all 
over  the  world  F.  L.  Corcoran. 
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Soi'emher.  1931 


Cliercltez  I' honinie 

PARIS  is  amused  by  a  di- 
vorce case  in  which  the 
deceased  first  wife  is  named 
as  corespondent  by  wife 
Number  2. 

One  Georges  Boulard,  de- 
fendant, is  a  devotee  of  that  in- 
door sport,  Spiritualism,  which 
is  perhaps  no  stranger  hobby 
than  many  another  man  pur- 
sues. Unfortunately,  however, 
Georges'  favorite  medium  is 
his  dear-departed  first  wife 
who  never  misses  an  opportu- 
nity when  summoned  to  the 
evening  seances  to  voice,  in 
no  Christian  spirit,  her  opin- 
ions of  the  wretched  house- 
keeping and.  particularly,  (he 
cooking  of  her  successor. 

The  spirit  even  went  so  far 
as  to  suggest  a  recipe  for  a 
chocolate     cake     which     she 
knew  from  her  terrestrial  ex- 
perience,   Georges    was    pas- 
ji  sionately   fond  of.   This   was 
|l  the   final   blow   and    Jeanne, 
i  (wife  Number  2),  named  her 
I  on  the  spot  as  an  unpleasant, 
!  meddlesome   spirit.    She   im- 
i  mediately  followed  with  suit 
for  divorce  and  named  Mme. 
Boulard  Number  1,  as  alien- 
ator cf  dear  Georges'  affec- 
(Conltnued  on   page  2.  col.  3i 


Empress  Eugenie 


For  her,  thejalher  oj  the  present  head  oj  the  House  oj  Guerlaln. 
prepared  the  essences  that  contrihuled—n'ho  knouts  how  much 
— to  lift  her  to  the  leadership  oJ  continental  eleiiance.  Alas,  she 
knew  not  the  exquisite  magic  oj  Liu.Shalimar,  U Heure  Jileue. 


Woman  Triumphant! 

ALAS,  is  there  no  place 
^  where  the  legendary  su- 
premacy of  man  is  confirmed? 

Frenchmen,  frustrated  by 
evidence  on  every  hand  that 
Paris  is  a  woman's  city,  might 
well  on  occasion  have  reflect- 
ed that  they  do  these  things 
better  in  the  desert,  where 
men  are  sheiks  and  woman's 
place  is  in  the  harem. 

But  hark!— what  is  this 
discordant  news  going  around 
Paris?  Is  it  then  really  true 
that  in  Morocco  divorce  is, 
after  all,  a  matter  more  diffi- 
cult than  "I  ilivorce  you"  re- 
peated three  times?  So  it 
seems.  And  it  is  Henriette 
Cclarie,  author,  who  has 
spread  the  bad  news. 

Her  book,  "Behind  Moroc- 
can Walls,"  gives  an  intimate 
picture  of  domestic  discord  in 
the  French  colony.  The  sim- 
ple phrase  "I  divorce  you"  (re- 
peated three  times,  remem- 
ber) must  be  accompanied, 
she  tells  us,  by  the  payment 
of  a  lump  sum  in  alimony  if 
the  Moslem  gentleman  wishes 
to  cut  down  his  matrimonial 
entanglements. 

As  additional  restraint, 
(Continued  on  page  2,  cot.  1) 
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(^Continued J rom  page  1) 

there  are  the  kinsmen  of  the  wife  to  be 
considered.  Sometimes  they  are  impor- 
tant; often  they  are  dangerous  where 
the  family  prestige  is  concerned.  And 
furthermore,  the  discarded  woman,  once 
more  in  the  bosom  of  her  own  family, 
has  the  consolation  of  suspecting  that 
her  husband  will  find  things  running 
not  too  smoothly  at  home,  thanks  to 
the  household  slaves,  whose  sympathies 
are  traditionally  with  the  madam. 

No.  Even  in  Morocco,  man  must  bow 
to  the  rights  and  powers  laid  by  custom 
in  the  hands  of  woman!  Merely  consider 
for  a  moment  the  conciliatory  tone  of 
the  bridegroom's  welcoming  message  to 
his  bride  on  their  wedding  day: 

"On  condition  that  tliou  usest  no  magic 
art,  that  thou  addest  no  powders  to  my 
Jood,  I  leave  tlieejree  to  do  exactly  as  thou 
wilt  in  the  house.  Order,  take  charge  oj 
everything." 

Which  is  an  arrangement  that  most 
European  women  would  not  scorn. 


"Has  Rita  everything  prepared   for 
her  journey  around  the  world  alone?" 

"Oh.  yes.  She's  learned  to  say  'No'  in 
fourteen  languages!" 

Boulevardier 


In  Dejense  oj  Bachelors 

TRUE  friend  indeed  of  the  pursued 
bachelor  (but  no  friend  of  the  per- 
fumer) was  the  statesman  who  in  1770 
solemnly  introduced  into  the  British 
parliament  the  following  bill: 

"That  all  women,  oj  whatever  rank, 
profession,  or  degree,  whether  virgins, 
maids  or  widows,  that  shall  Jrom  and 
ajler  such  Act,  impose  upon,  seduce  and 
betray  into  matrimony,  any  oJ  His  Maj- 
esty's subjects  by  the  scents,  paints,  cos- 
metics, artificial  teeth,  jalse  hair,  Spanish 
wool,  iron  stays,  hoops,  high-heeled  shoes 
and  bolstered  hips,  shall  incur  the  pen- 
alty oj  the  law  now  injorce  against  witch- 
crajt  and  like  misdemeanors  and  that  the 
marriage,  upon  conviction,  shall  he  null 
and  void." 

Fortunately,  the  House  rose  in  all  the 
pride  of  its  virile  manhood  and  rejected 
this  artificial  prop  to  its  defenses  against 
woman's  wiles.  From  that  day  on  wom- 
en in  England  have  been  free  to  use 
scents,  stays,  hoops  and  lasoos  or  any 
apparatus  whatsoever  as  they  go  about 
their  gentle  business  of  luring  men  to 
their  moral  destruction  or  even,  as 
feared,  to  the  worse  fate  of  matrimony. 


French  not  Frivolous 

THE  fact  that  impressed  me  most 
about  our  tour,"  said  Mayor  J. 
Fulmer  Bright  of  Richmond,  Va.,  "is 
that  far  from  being  frivolous  minded, 
the  French  are  the  most  serious  people 
in  the  world." 

The  Gazette  wishes  to  thank  Mayor 
Bright  for  his  observation.  For  our- 
selves, we  have  long  sulked  over  the 
one-sided  view  of  our  French  life  which 
is  fed  to  lisping  babes  in  America  in 
those  primers,  which  dispatch  us  and 
our  weightier  achievements,  briefly, 
with  the  single  paragraph: 

"The  French  are  a  gay  people,  jond  oj 
dancing  and  light  wines." 


Its  iircula 
use  as  we 
In    the 
graphs   have   leatureci    tne    r  rench   Co- 
lonial Exposition,  the  tour  of  American 
Mayors,    a    disclosure    on    marriage,    a 
few  book  reviews,  the  male  market  for 


Bathroom  Deportment 

"Rise  with  so  much  circumspection 
that  no  part  of  your  body  may  be  bare, 
even  if  you  are  alone  in  the  room." 

"Select  garments  which  will  cover  you 
most  completely  in  order  that  nothing 
may  be  seen  which  modesty  requires 
j'ou  to  conceal." 

"Accustom  yourself  to  preserve  si- 
lence, to  speak  only  when  you  are  com- 
pletely dressed." 

Old  French  Treatise  on  .l/anners 


"Scents  are  surer  than  sounds  or  sights 
make  your  heart-strings  crack." 


(Continued  jrom  page  1) 
tions.  It  is  no  affair  of  ours  —  this 
semi-astral  triangle.  And  yet  being  our- 
selves men  and  possessing  some  insight 
into  masculine  psychology,  we  would  be 
willing  to  back  our  verdict  against  any 
court  though  Solomon  himself  were  on 
the  bench.  Frankly,  as  among  friends, 
we  belie\e  that  Georges  was  concerned 
about  his  digestion  which  was  perhaps 
hard  tested  by  the  unskillful  skillet 
work  of  his  second  bride.  What  more 
natural  then  that  he  might  have  tam- 
pered with  the  messages  from  his  first 
wife  in  the  spirit  world,  not  because  he 
wanted  to  break  up  his  home  but  rather 
in  the  hope  of  improving  its  cuisine. 


the  Imperial  Court  of  Eugenie,  and 
which  has  survived  to  establish  its  own 
dynasty  of  perfume  with  branches  all 
over  the  world  F.  L.  Corcoran. 
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A  Dandy  Retires 

BALZAC  says,  "The  drawing  room  is 
the  battle  ground  of  civilization." 

If  this  be  true,  as  we  think  it  may  be, 
then  one  of  history's  greatest  warriors, 
retiring  in  illness  and  advanced  years 
from  the  field,  deserves  a  line  of  com- 
mentary. His  career  has  kept  fashion- 
able tongues  wagging  for  a  generation. 

Marquis  Boni  de  Castellane,  veteran 
of  every  social  season  for  a  quarter  cen- 
tury, bears  as  many  scars  from  ball- 
room skirmishes  as  any  of  the  old  guard 
who  faced  gunfire  under  Napoleon. 
Thev  found  fame  In  the  cannon's  mouth. 
He  found  infamy  under  the  candle  light. 

Now  Castellane  is  ill,  and  at  last- 
old.  His  women  friends  send  flowers 
faithfully  to  his  small  flat  just  off  the 
Champs  Elysces.  But  the  men  he  knew 
in  better  days  have  permitted  the  as- 
sociation to  end. 


Let  no  one  dismiss  de  Castellane's 
career  as  unworthy.  He  had  courage, 
brilliance  and  gayety  .He  was  glamorous. 


Courage  was  needed  to  live  as  Castel- 
lane lived — to  face  constantly  the  criti- 
cal fire  of  the  world  of  fashion,  and  to 
turn  it  to  his  own  account. 

Early  in  life  he  shared  his  title  thru 
marriage  with  Anna  Gould.  Immediately 
he  dared  the  old  Chinese  proverb  which 
says,"\Vhenyou  have  paintedyour house 
in  rose  color,  fate  covers  it  with  black." 
For  Castellane  had  a  huge  pink  pal- 
ace built  for  his  bride  in  the  fashion- 
able Bols  section.  He  dazzled  Paris  by 
the  splendor  of  his  entertainments, 
which  eclipsed  the  hospitality  of  kings. 

For  twenty-five  years  his  entertain- 
ments, his  e,scapades,  his  divorce,  his 
frank  confessions,  kept  society  inter- 
ested and  amused.  He  supplied  abund- 
ant ammunition  for  gossip.  He  was 
adroit  in  the  battle  of  w  its  that  are  the 


Marquis  Boni  de  Castfllai 


fashion  in  smart  drawing  rooms  where 
charm  and  talent  are  still  persuasive. 

Perhaps  even  his  most  virtuous  de- 
scendants are  a  little  thrilled  at  his 
naughtiness,  his  scandals,  as  well  as 
proud  of  his  triumphs. 


Boni  de  Castellane  was  one  of  the 
greatest  gallants  of  his  time.  For  twenty 
years  we  knew  him  as  a  regular  visitor 
at  the  Guerlain  shop  on  the  Champs 
Elysees.  We  wonder  when  we  shall  see 
his  like  again. 
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Consider  the  Jlale 

THE  masculine  market  for  Eau  de 
Colognes,  perfumes  and  other  toilet 
preparations  lags  in  America  well  be- 
hind the  market  in  Europe. 

In  older  civilizations,  the  use  of  Eau 
de  Cologne  is  a  commonplace.  Even 
now  it  is  the  opinion  of  Gueriain  that 
timely  suggestion  and  a  little  promotion 
effort  may  offset  any  hesitancy.  It  can 
be  pointed  out  that  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  far  from  being  consid- 
ered effeminate,  the  use  of  Eau  de 
Cologne  is  greatest  among  hard-riding 
horsemen  and  sportsmen  of  all  classifi- 
cations. Napoleon,  greatest  warrior  of 
modern  times,  did  not  deny  himself  the 
comfort  of  a  good  Eau  de  Cologne.  He 
used  it  lavishly  even  while  campaigning. 
A  bill  for  162  bottles  of  this  favorite 
toilet  preparation  was  one  item  found 
among  his  papers. 

The  Bourbons  also  were  partial  to  the 
use  of  the  refinements  of  the  toilet. 
Louis,  the  1 4th,  whose  reign  was  marked 
by  tremendous  accomplishment  in  pub- 
lic building  and  construction  was  a 
lover  of  fine  perfumes.  A  contemporary 
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itronaiie  oj  EuqenU  and  her  court  ensured  the  phenomenal  voflue oj the  House 
of  Gueriain  durintj  the  hrilliant  period  oj  the  Second  Empire. 


writer  described  him  as  "The  Sweetest- 
Smelling  Monarch  that  I  had  ever  seen." 

Eau  de  Cologne,  because  it  lends  itself 

to  many  uses,  can  readily  be  employed  to 

widen  the  appreciation  of  all  perfumes. 

Women   use   Eau  de  Cologne  as  an 

astringent,  as   a  friction  rub  after  the 

bath,  with  sachets,  and  for  many  other 

purposes.  One  of  the  classic  uses  for  it 

among  the  elegantes  in  France  is  to  put 

it  in  water  drawn  for  a  bath  or  m  the 

basin    when   washing    the   hands.   Men 

use  it  principally  after  shaving;    also 

as  a  stimulating  rub  after  the  bath,  and 

as   a    pleasant    handkerchief  scent.   Of 

11  the  Eaux  de  Cologne  of  Gueriain,  it 

i  interesting  to  note  that  the  Iniperiale 

is  most  favored  by  the  men  of  Europe. 

Notable  among   them    are  the  Aga 

Khan    and    the    Prince    of   Wales. 


Two  Jloiistaches  no  Xm'elty 
to  Judge 

"I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  out 
that  the  real  Frenchmen,  at  least  those 
living  in  the  cities,  are  no  different— 
and  look  no  different,  except  for  a  mous- 
tache or  two,   from  our  own   people." 

Judge  Frank  M.  Padden,  representtntj  Ch 
on  lour  oJ  American  Mayors  tttrough  France 


Ahltoexcite— toleavebreathlesslFew 
gifts  have  that  quality,  .^nd  of  those  few, 
there  is  no  name  to  charm  with,  no  per- 
fume on  earth  or  in  the  heavens  equ. 
those  infallible  essences  of  Gueriain 


In  Hollywood  girls  with  ability  do 
not  click  as  quicklv  as  girls  with  socia- 
bilitv.  Winchell. 
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the  Imperial  Court  of  Eugenie,  and 
which  has  survived  to  establish  its  own 
dynasty  of  perfume  with  branches  all 
over  the  world  F .  L.  Corcoran. 
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One  of  Tokio's  leading  stores  uses  this  delightful  leaf  pattern  on  one  of  its  many  wrappings 


WRAPPING  PAP€RS  FROM  JAPAN 

By  VERA  KELSEY 


No  one  knows  better  than  an  American  the  delightful 
effect  of  color  and  design  in  the  wrapping  of  a  package. 
At  this  time  of  year  we  outdo  one  another  in  the  pur- 
chase of  gay,  colorful  papers  and  cords  to  dress  our 
Christmas  gifts  attractively. 

But.  strangely,  the  American  merchant  makes  little 
capital  of  this  demand.  The  year  round  he  continues  to 
wrap  our  packages  in  the  same  dull  and  unalluring 
papers. 

In  Japan  the  housewife,  if  she  is  only  shopping  for 
a  spool  of  thread,  a  bit  of  dried  fish  and  a  few  rice  cakes, 
carries  them  home  in  the  choicest  of  wrappers.  If  her 
spool  of  thread  is  purchased  at  a  department  store,  she 
may  receive  it  wrapped  in  white  rice  paper  patterned 
modernistically  in  scarlet  planes  and  angles. 


The  toy  shop,  the  fruit  shop,  the  fan  shop,  confec- 
tionery, incense  shop — whatever  it  is.  small  or  large, 
it  has  its  own  distinguishing  wrapper.  The  toy  shop 
studs  its  pattern  with  gay  inserts  of  dolls  and  stuffed 
cats.  The  fruit  shop  may  use  a  conventional  flower  and 
fruit  pattern  in  which  grapes  and  pears,  tulips  and  roses 
mingle  with  imaginative  flowers.  Most  of  them  are 
printed  in  one  color,  but  a  few  are  more  elaborate. 
Simple  or  lavish,  they  should  be  an  inspiration  to  the 
American  shop-keeper. 

This  collection  of  wrappers,  only  a  few  of  which  are 
shown  here,  forms  a  feature  of  the  international  pack- 
aging exhibit  now  being  held  by  George  Switzer,  New 
York  designer.  The  complete  collection  of  Japanese 
papers  was  assembled  by  Zoe  Kincaid  Penlington. 
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T  T  ITHIN  the  last  few  v« 


kears  the  letterhead  has  undergone  a  striking  metamorphosis.  Following 
the  modern  trend  toward  typographic  simplicity  and  copy  brevity,  today's  letterhead  is  completely 
devoid  of  the  ornateness  of  design  and  stodginess  of  illustration  which  marked  its  counterpart  of 
yesterday. 

On  these  pages  and  on  the  two  following  are  reproduced  old  and  new  letterheads  which  appear 
in  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company's  "Then  and  Now''  portfolio  on  Eagle-A  Contract  Bond. 
The  outmoded  specimens  illustrated  are  all  of  authentic  design  (names  are  fictitious).  They  actually 
circulated  some  years  back  and  are  representative  of  the  general  types  of  letterheads  which  were 
in  use  during  the  gay  nineties. 

The  redesigned  letterheads  contained  in  these  pages  show  many  radical  improvements.  Clouded, 
muddy  letterhead  backgrounds  have  been  replaced  by  simpler  arrangement,  devoid  of  complicated 
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l)a(k}!:i<iim<l:  shaded  type  faces,  and  those  with  an  outline  design  have  heen  discarded.     Graceful  hand 
letterinfi  is  now  used  as  a  pleasin<i  addition  to  type  composition. 

Also  a  discriminate  type  treatment  with  one  or  two  faces  composes  the  modern  letterhead, 
whereas  the  old-fashioned  husiness  communifpie  often  contained  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  face?  in 
as  many  different  sizes  and  was  outlined  h\  hand-twisted,  garish  horders.  Color  is  another  element 
which  distinguishes  today's  letterhead  from  its  older  and  drahher  hrother.  Formerly  its  use  was  very 
rare  and  when  it  was  used,  often  a  circus-poster  effect  resulted. 

Regardless  of  how  beautiful  we  think  it  is,  or  how  much  we  may  l)e  attached  to  it,  the  ancient 
brand  of  stationery  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  Its  value  as  a  mark  of  identification  may  be  quite 
high  .  .  .  hut  it  is  more  important  that  its  value  as  a  modern  printed  piece  be  established. 
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MERCANTllE  JEJEHJili  COMPANY/I 


SHII.I.EK.AST«XNC, 

STATIOHER,Y  EMPOi^ii'M. 


i  ©esig^lP,  Ehguved.  and  £>niKrEP  ni  igoLoty. . 


■i  '70  £Asr  7f«  >r„  sec.  door  h 


CLEVELAND. 
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Photograph  by  Adams  Studio 


CL€V€R,  TH€S€  CHIN€S€ 

Taking  its  inspiration  from  three  old  Chinese  snuff  bottles,  this  mani- 
curing set  produced  by  Dorothy  Gray  effectively  merges  the  antique 
and  the  modern.  The  design  is  old;  the  materials  new.  The  original 
snuff  bottles  on  their  tealcwood  stand  were  made  of  agate  with  garnet 
tops.  Dorothy  Grays  bottles  are  of  Bakelite— slightly  mottled.  The 
stand  is  black  Bakelite  closely  approximating  the  original  teakwood. 
The  set  is  finally  packaged  in  a  simple  gold  and  black  paper  box. 
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HOTOGRAPH      BY      LOIS     WILLARD 


PRINTED      IN      AQUATONE      BY 


EDWARD      STERN     &     COMPANY,     INCORPORATED 
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"Gosh,  feller^ ain't  that  enough? 


^  Tills."  said  tlie  l)ii\ ir  of  printing,  "will  have  to  be  „ 
'miracle'  catalog.  It  must  be  the  best  looking,  finest 
quality  job  we've  ever  had.  It's  got  to  cost  less  than  we 
ever  paid  before.  And  we've  got  to  have  it  last  week  Tues- 
day. Impossible,  I  suppose,  but  we've  got  to  have  it." 

"Impossible?  —  not  entirely,"  said  the  printer.  For 
printers  are  doing  the  "impossible"  every  day.  With 
Cantine's  Papers  they  are  giving  coated  stock  of  the 
highest  quality,  in  body,  finish,  color  and  folding  strength, 
developed  in  nearly  half  a  century  of  specialization— at 
the  lowest  prices  in  a  generation. 

As  to  delivery — ample  stocks  of  Cantine  Papers  are 
carried  in  distributors'  warehouses  and  at  the  mill.  Spe- 
cial lots  can,  in  emergency,  be  produced  within  48  hours 
— a  service  that  has  no  equal. 


It  takes  time  to  run  presses  and  dry  ink.  Printers  can 
work  "miracles"  today,  but  don't  demand  so  much  of 
them  that  you  defeat  yourself.  You'll  get  the  best  job 
you've  ever  had,  at  tlie  lowest  price,  in  the  shortest 
time.  "Ain't  that  enough?" 

Notv  is  the  time  to  buy  effective  printing 

To  get  more  out  of  printing,  put  more  into  it.  Not 
for  years  have  there  been  opportunities  to  get  fine  cata- 
logs, booklets,  folders,  etc.,  at  prices  so  low  as  today's, 
with  Cantine's  Papers.  Ask  your  printer  for  dummies 
made  up  on  Ashokan,  the  outstanding  value  in  qual- 
ity; also  on  Zena,  the  outstanding  value  in  the  lower 
priced  grades  of  coated  paper.  Samples  on  request. 

THE  MARTIN  CANTINE  COMPANY 

Saugerties,  N.  Y.         .         Sperialists  in  coated  paper  since  ISflU         .         Neiv  York  Sales  Office,  501  Fifth  Ave. 


COATED     PAPERS 


I  am  going  to  print 
Plea.e  send  Bample, 

of  the  paper,  checked  below: 

D  Canfold 

D  Velvetone                  D   Ashokan 

D  E«..pus 

D  M-C  Folding           D  Hi-Arts 

n  Watertone 

a  Zena                             Q  Litho 

□  ColorfolJ 

D  Dno-Bond                 n   Niagara 

Nanir 

Addre.s                                                                                                                    1 
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By 

EVERY    HOUSEWIFE 
WHO    SEES    IT 


I  HE  success  of  this 
icing  story  is  not  due  to  lighting. 
angle  and  composition  alone. 

The  icing  itself  was  a  success.  It  was 
cooked  in  this  studio  and  photo- 
graphed just  as  it  went  on  the  cake — 
with  the  utensils  actually  used  in 
making  it. 

Icing  caught  at  its  best  moment. 
Made  possible  by  the  unique  arrange- 
ment of  this  studio,  and  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  organization  which 
planned  it. 

Here  is  a  complete  kitchen  .  .  .  i 
working  range  .  .  .  sink  and  drain 
...  a  modern  cabinet  filled  with  new. 
aporoved  utensils. 

An  expert  in  home  economics  to  help 
you — if  you  wish — see  that  every- 
thing conforms  to  the  practice  in  the 
finest  homes  today. 

A  superlative  cook  to  prepare  your 
product  so  that  it  is  a  delight  to  see 
.  .  .  and  to  taste,  if  it's  food. 

In  these  authentic  surroundings  your 
product  will  be  pictured  so  that  any 
housewife  will  feel  a  stronger  desire 
to  recreate  that  picture  in  her  own 
home. 


But  we  are  not  limited  to  home  eco- 
nomics. Whatever  the  subject,  this 
studio  assures  you  dramatic  adver- 
tising photographs  that  tell  the  sim- 
ple, unadulterated,  convincing  truth. 

Among   those   who   use   the   work    of 
studio   are    Good    Housekeeping 
tute,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Young 
A:  Rubicam,  McCann-Erickson,  A.  R. 
lott  and  Wm.  Jenkins  Advertising. 


If  you  are  a  big  agency  with  a 
jealously-guarded  reputation  .  .  . 
a  small  agency  trying  to  grow 
bigger  ...  a  manufacturer  with 
a  desire  to  show  your  product 
more  dramatically  ...  a  publisher 
wishing  a  new  photographic 
technique  for  a  publication  .  .  . 
you  can  find  in  this  studio  an 
attitude  toward  your  work  as  ex- 
tremely conscientious  as  your  own. 


H.    I.    WILLIAMS 

Photographic      Illustrations 
FIVE   EAST  FORTIETH   STREET     »      NEW  YORK  CITY 
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F  YOU  are  a  PUBLISHER.... 

We  Can  Help   You  with    Your  3  Most  Vital  Problems  —  Today 


1.  You  must  satisfy  your  advertisers — your  soune  of  revenue. 

2.  You  must  heighten  reader  interest  by  attractive  editorial  pages. 

3.  You  must  have  a  ivell-equippvd   printer    niio    understands    your 
problems. 


w 


HE\  advertisement*  are  not  re- 
produced   as     they    should    be. 
you  may  lose  advertising  contracts. 

\^  hen  the  painstaking  efforts  of  your 
editors  are  ruined  by  careless  print- 
ing, the  imperfections  register  un- 
pleasantly on  readers. 

\  \vell-e<piipped  printer  nith  the  riglit 
degree  of  ability,  personal  respon- 
sibility, and  pride  in  his  work  can 
lift  these  problems  right  off  your 
shoulders. 

We  offer  you  complete  e<|uipnient. 
proved  ability,  and  a  state  of  mind 
that  is  unusual  among  ])rinters. 

Forty-eight  cylinder  presses  (includ- 
ing 6  tv*o-color  presses).  19  smaller 
presses.  32  linotypes,  will  give  you  a 


fair  idea  of  the  si/e  of  this  plant  and 
the  completeness  of  its  equipment. 

Five  hundred  men,  continuous  day 
and  night  service,  assure  you  that 
there  is  always  a  man  and  time  to 
carry  your  work  through  t)n  usual 
fast  magazine  schedule.  Deliveries 
are  quick,  as  promised. 

The  volume  of  work  keeps  overhead 
low;  the  abundance  «»f  equipment 
allows  us  to  handle  \<>ur  publication 
in  the  most  economical  way — two 
reasons  why  we  save  you  money. 

If  this  is  the  kind  of  printing  service 
you  are  looking  for,  you  ought  to 
^^.  know  more  about 
ift^^  ^  hen  you  are  ready. 
|fe|SiJ  pall  Penn: 
ipHf    6-4240,  or  Write 


FEDERAL    PRINTING    COMPANY 

A     Division     of     Ihiited    BiisiiiPss     Publishers,    Inc..    239     W^est    39th     Street,    ISetv     York 


RUSH  JOBS The 

Curse  of  Commercial  Art 

IT 7" HEN  closing  dates  press  . . .  when  urgent  production  man- 
''  agers  call  for  finished  work  day  before  yesterday  . . .  when 
time  means  more  money  you'll  appreciate  your  Balopticon. 

Slap  your  small  sketch,  photo  or  painting  into  the  ERM. 
Snap  the  light.  A  moment  to 
focus.  There's  your  subject,  right 
size,  exactly  placed  on  the  draw- 
ing sheet,  ready  to  be  drawn  in 
swiftly,  accurately. 

The  Artists'  Balopticon,  ERM, 
takes  the  curse  off  "rush"  orders. 
There's  profit  in  its  use.  Write  for 
the  descriptive  literature  today. 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

640  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB 

FAIRCHILD 

MERCHANDISE 
COSTUME   STYLISTS 

THE  lack  of  the  modern  note  ;■; 
slowing  up  the  selling  of  many 
a  meritorious  article  of  long  and 
high  standing. 

Modernizing  a  package  presentsa  problem 
not  only  to  the  artist  .  .  .  Itiere's  a  big  re 
searcti  job  necessary  before  the  creatior 
of  a  new  design  is  begun.  Fairchild  firs 
mokes  a  careful  analysis  of  marketing  con 
ditions,  competitive  products  and  thei 
packages.  Backed  by  an  art  staff  devot 
ing  alt  of  its  tatents  to  package  styling 
Fairchild  has  produced  many  strikingly 
new  and  practical  designs. 
If  your  product  deserves  increased  soles, 
write  E.  E.  Fairchild  Corporation,  Studio  B, 
200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

E.E.FAIRCHILD 


^JMerchandise  Costume  Stylists^ 
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STUDIO  •  JOSEPH   SINEL-  48  WASHINGTON   MEWS,  NEW  YORK 


BUSINESS   CONTACT 


•     F.  W.  VAN    NAME 

CHRYSLER  BUILDING,   NEW  YORK 
MURRAY  HILL  2-3014 


M  "The  days  of  industrial  revival  are  going  to  be  days  of 
anxiety  for  those  manufacturers  who  are  not  alive  to  the 
importance  of  line,  form  and  color  as  selling  forces.  New 
shapes  and  forms,  new  lines  and  colors  for  the  products 
themselves,  new  methods  of  packaging  and  displaying 
goods — line,  form,  color  in  their  thousands  of  manifesta- 
tions— are  the  artist's  province. 

"In  the  past,  American  industry  has  not  required  the  ser- 
vices of  the  artist-designer.  That  being  the  case,  there  is 
at  present  an  exceedingly  small  group  of  artists  who  have 
the  rudimentary  qualifications  for  designing  products  in  an 
intelligent  manner  for  machine  production.  These  ere  the 
leaders  as  nearly  as  I  can  recall  them:  Gustav  Jensen, 
Walter  D.  Teague,  Norman  Bel  Geddes,  Lucian  Bernhard, 
hHelen  Dryden,  Donald  Desky,  Robert  Leonard,  Kem 
Weber.  Today,  manufacturers  recognize  the  increasing 
importance  of  design  as  a  contributing  factor  to  sales  and 
are  utilizing  more  and  more  the  services  of  the  artist.' 

JOSEPH  SINEL,  much  of  whose  work  has  been  repro- 
duced in  this  magazine,  is  author  of  "A  Book  of  American 
Trade-Marks"  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Mr.  Sinel's 
services  are  available  to  those  who  believe  that  design, 
intelligently  applied,  is  a  compelling  and  useful  force  in 
modern  industry.  His  practical  knowledge  of  machine 
processes  will  interest  the  manufacturer  who  thinks  in 
terms  of  assembly  line  production  yet  is  mindful  of  eye 
appeal  as  a  sales  factor. 


i^    Excerpt  from  a  talk  wade  by  Joseph  Sinel  at  the  annual 
convention   of  the   American   Oil   Burner  Association 
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'TIME   -SHOWN   IN  THE  RECENT  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  WORK  OF  H.  I.  WILLIAMS  AT  THE  CAMERA  CLUB,  NEW   YORK  CITY 

It's   tnut   to   call   Gotham    when  you    want    something    more   than   perfect 
printing  plates  .  .  .  when  you    want   extra    care    in    handling  your  copy 
.    .    .    greater   promptness    in    calling    for   and    delivering    the    job    ,    . 
and  a  more  earnest  desire  to  do  the    work,  as  you   want  it  done   .       .   We 
are  as  near   you  as  your   telephone  and  the   number   is    Longacre   5-1020 


GOTIHIA 


INCOMPARABLE 

PHOTO    ENGRAVING    CO.,    Inc. 

229  West  28th  Street  +  +  +  Ng^  York 
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"  1 

BRIDGING  ALL  REQUIREMENTS 

m  I 


anti  quality  ttf  t:i^^ins 
and  Cul»rfd  Draicintz 
arf  atirays  ronfidfnlly 
/or    sranted. 


A  PROVING  GROUND 

/or  PacRa^in^, 
PacUin^  ana  Snipping 

J.  ne  Secoiicl  I  acKasiiiiy  l'..\piisilioii, 
Conferences  and  Clinics,  sponsored  by  tbe  American 
Management  Association,  following'  tlie  markedly- 
successful  first  exposition  Keld  last  May  in  Ne-w  York 
City,  will  liriiiii  toiiellicr  executives  concerned  witli 
tne  uses  and  prolilcnis  of 
packa!>in<i. packin'.}  and  ship- 
supply  llicir  essential  ma- 
terials, ideas  and  services. 
An  attendance  <d'  lO.OOO, 
drawn  Irom  all  pads  ol  llie 
country,  is  anticipaled.  I  lie 
I'.xposition  and  concm-renl 
conferences  and  clinics  will 
present  an  unic|ue  oppor- 
tunity to  tkose  intimate 
witn  packayina.  packing  and 
snipping  problems  for  com- 
parison and  analysis  of 
every  new  development, 
tecnniq|ue  and  material  oi 
tnis  astonisninjjly  progres- 
sive-minded  infant  industry. 

AMERICAN  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

second 

PACKAGING 

EXPOSITION 

CONFERENCES 
AND    CLINICS 
PALMER  HOUSE 

CHICAGO 

Mcarcli     7-12.     inclusive,    1932 


Do  YOU  KNOW  what  should  be  done  to  design  your  products  and  packages  in  line  with  modern  mar- 
keting conditions  and  taste?  You  should  know  definitely  and  have  a  scheduled  plan  .  .  .  George 
Switzer  will  moke  this  plan  for  you.  It  is  his  business  ...  to  design  packages  and  products  ...  to 
know  how  and  where  and  when  designing  is  most  effective  from  a  production  and  a  selling  point 
of  view,  hie  will  study  your  company's  problems  in  relation  to  changing  consumer  conditions  .  . . 
trends  in  other  industries . . .  competition.  His  investigation  will  include  one  day's  study  in  your  factory 
with  your  production  manager,  chief  engineer,  sales  manager,  advertising  manager  and  president 
or  directing  board.  Upon  his  findings,  he  will  make  written  recommendations  and  work  out  a  simple, 
logical  design  plan  for  you  in  terms  of  your  own  practical  requirements  and  his  knowledge  of 
creative  possibilities.  Why  not  visit  his  current  packaging  exhibition  which  includes  examples  of 
effective  planning  and  designing,  and,  also,  his  carefully  selected  First  International  Packaging  Exhibit, 
collected  from  eighteen  countries  in  Europe,  the  Orient  and  South  America,  and  see  for  yourself  what 
can  be  done  with  modern  design.  The  exhibition  is  at  his  studio,  210  Madison  Avenue  in  New  York  City 


GEORCE  SUIITZER 


d 


s    I     £■    n 


George  Switzer  has  designed  the  packages,  products  and  advertising  or  served  as  con- 
sultant for  sixteen  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  America,  and  most  of  the  leading  adver- 
tising agencies  .  .  .  From  constant  investigation  and  countrywide  personal  contact  he  knows 
the  pulse  of  the  American  buying-public;  and  from  his  Paris  studio  he  is  also  in  constant 
contact  with  the  creators  and  creations  of  modern  design  at  their  source.  He  is  an  authority 
on  functional  design  and  on  the  psychology  of  color  as  related  to  efficiency  . . .  His  eleven- 
vear  record  of  merchandising  successes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  applies  to  his  designs 
the  technical  knowledge  of  an  engineer  and  the  practical  experience  of  a  business  man 
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ADVERTISING    &    SELLING 


nn  oun  c  m  g 

THE   ^EW 

GADGET  TJ 


.^'    7^> 


"HELLO.  WORLD!  Her.-  it  is.  Ih.-  .ar  thai  never  was!  Dianioiul  stu.lHed  hub 
eaps  .  .  bodies  by  Ziegfeld  .  .  plalinuin  cylinder  block  .  .  guaranteed  to  win  a 
300-niile  race  in  reverse  and  lo  take  hills  in  high  that  no  other  car  can  coast 
down  .  .  fully  equipped,  including  dog  basket,  a  pass  to  Buckingham  Palace  and 
French  drip  percolator  integral  with  ihernio-syphon  cooling  system.  How  much? 
Tut,  tut!    Scarcely  worth  mentioning." 


All  right,  Mr.  ^lanufacturer,  now 
that  you've  got  it — what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?  ^ith  every  prospect 
harboring  an  old  car  that  must  find  a 
home  before  he'll  start  to  commence 
to  talk  neir  car,  the  day  is  past  when 
people  break  bones  and  push  in  plate- 
glass  windows  to  get  at  ANYBODY'S 
automobile. 

Granted,  there  still  are  enough  pros- 
pects with  black  ink  in  their  fountain 
pens  to  absorb  your  output,  but  to  find 
them  NOW  has  become  a  matter  of 
geography.  Nineteen-thirty-two  has  no 
time  for  funny-looking  tack  maps  with 
a  pink  tack  for  Paducah  and  a  white 
tack  for  Whipple's  Crossing — just  tacks 
— tacks — which  your  treasurer  spells 
TAX!  Today  you  know,  and  your 
stockholders  know,  and  everybody  in 
the  business  knows  that  the  only  thing 
that  counts  is  concentrating  on  just  a 


feir  live  points.  Trailing  "your  man" 
through  the  wide  open  spaces  may  be 
thrilling,  but  it  certainly  is  mighty  ex- 
pensive. 

That's  why  you  probably  called  the 
boys  into  the  front  officj' — before  you 
left  the  factory  to  come  to  the  Show — 
and  made  them  a  speech  somewhat  as 
follows:  "Quit  bleeding  turnips.  Forget 
the  sticks.  Shift  your  forces  to  the  big 
centers  where  there  are  still  plenty  of 
people,  prospects  and  purses!  From 
now  on — concentrate  where  the  busi- 
ness  is!''' 

Now.  if  this  is  true  in  selling  it's 
equally  true  in  advertising,  which  is 
just  salesmanship  minus  the  pounding 
of  desks  and  the  glint  of  eyes  and  the 
presence  of  the  human  factor.  Like 
the     red-faced     go-getter,     advertising. 


TOO,  must  have  something  to  work  on. 
It,  too,  refuses  to  function  in  solitude. 
So,  if  your  advertising  is  to  show  a 
profit  in  1932  you  must  route  it  as 
you  are  routing  your  salesmen — where 
there  are  crowds,  the  joy  of  the  jam, 
short  hops,  quick  turnover,  lost  motion 
reduced  to  a  minimum — fast  action  on 
your  money! 

Does  that  make  sense?  li  so,  apply 
exactly  this  same  reasoning  to  picking 
vour  newspaper  list — particularly  when 
you  come  to  Chicago.  Here  you  find 
one  paper  that  concentrates  on  the  real 
Chicago  market — that  never  takes  you 
lo  Scatterville  —  never  goes  out  of 
bounds — beyond  the  waste-line.  "You 
can't  sell  'em  where  they  ain't" — so 
reach  them  where  they  are.  through  the 
paper  with  the  most  concentrated  cir- 
culation   found    anywhere   in   America. 

—THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS. 
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Plus  Value 

The  new  YORKER'S  net  paid 
sale  is  in  excess  of  120,000. 

But  the  advertising  rate,  |850  a 
page,  is  still  based  on  100,000  net 
paid  A.  B.  C. 
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X  MARKS 
THE  SPOT 


WHERE  ONE  DOMINANT 
NEWSPAPER  SELLS  AN 
ENTIRE  MARKET  ALONE 


Profitable  sales  in  1932  will  be  made  in  selected  markets  where  it  is 
possible  to  do  a  thorough-going  advertising  job  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
The  Indianapolis  Radius  (Indianapolis  and  the  surrounding  70-mile 
area  economically  dominated  by  it)  meets  these  requirements  at  every 
point.  With  upward  of  two  million  consumers  it  comprises  one  of 
America's  major  markets  .  .  .  metropolitan  in  size,  but  without  certain 
complexities  that  impair  the  effectiveness  and  increase  the  cost  of  sell- 
ing and  advertising  in  many  mass  markets.  For  these  consumers  are  92 
per  cent  native  born  white,  and  98.7  per  cent  literate.  Here  there  are 
no  racial  and  language  complications.  Living  standards  are  uniformly 
high.    Purchasing  power  is  more  evenly  distributed. 

Equally  as  important  as  the  high  sales  potentialities  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Radius  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be  thoroughly  cultivated  through 
one  dominant  newspaper  for  a  single,  economical  advertising  invest- 
ment. For  37  consecutive  years  The  News  has  been  first  in  advertis- 
ing in  Indianapolis.  It  is  the  home  newspaper  of  the  market  .  .  . 
delivered  to  the  home  by  a  highly  organized  carrier  and  motor  route 
system  .  . .  read  in  the  home  .  .  .  habitually  depended  upon  as  the  family 
buying  guide.  Its  circulation  closely  parallels  the  distribution  of  pur- 
chasing power.  By  coverage  ...  by  reader  confidence  and  responsive- 
ness ...  by  its  long  history  of  resultfulness  .  .  .  The  News  is  amply 
equipped  to  sell  the  Indianapolis  Radius  for  you,  economically  and 
profitably  .  .  .  ALONE. 


THE 


INDIAHAPOLIS  NEWS 


New  York:  DAN  A.  CARROLL,  110  East  42nd  Str, 


Chicago:  J.  E,  LUTZ,  Lake  Michigan  Building 
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EVERYBODY'S 
BUSINESS 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

FLOYD    W.    PARSONS 


II — Trends  to  Wliat  and  Where 


A  LTHOUGH  American  business  has 
l\  passed  the  measles  and  mumps 
-^  -*-  stage,  it  has  a  long  way  to  go 
before  it  will  be  free  of  growing  pains 
and  the  ailments  of  youth.  Develop- 
ments during  the  current  depression 
have  been  a  national  disgrace  and  a 
source  of  untold  individual  loss.  Thou- 
sands of  people  will  never  recover  their 
former  positions  as  property  owners. 
Other  thousands  will  recover  only 
partly. 

Never  before  have  we  recognized  so 
clearly  our  imperfections.  Never 
have  we  been  so  conscious  of  willful 
mismanagement,  violations  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  finance,  and  vulgar 
grasping  for  gain  at  the  cost  of  the 
community.  Right  now  we  are  fed  up 
on  the  statistical  substitutes  for  pros- 
perity and  the  scientific  substitutes  for 
happiness.  We  are  wondering  whether 
mass  production  was  made  for 
America,  or  America  made  for  mass 
production. 

The    public   mind    is   in    a    state    of 


hopeless  confusion.  Fear  rules  .'su- 
preme. Dollars  have  run  to  cover. 
Constructive  trends  are  largely  ig- 
nored. The  defeatist  attitude  of  mind 
has  spread  throughout  the  land. 

We  now  have  another  war  to  win — 
the  war  against  unemployment.  Be- 
fore jobs  can  be  provided  for  millions 
of  idle  hands,  the  slacker  dollars  must 
go  to  work,  and  this  will  not  happen 
until  public  confidence  is  restored.  The 
supreme  need  of  the  moment  is  a  sound 
and  convincing  answer  to  the  wailings 
of  the  faint-hearted  disciples  of  de- 
spair. Facts  must  be  set  forth  that 
will  develop  a  firm  faith  in  the  future. 

The  current  depression  is  not  the 
worst  in  history.  The  distress  today 
is  not  as  great  as  it  was  in  1837,  1857, 
1873  and  1893.  In  these  earlier 
periods  of  trade  paralysis,  labor  dem- 
onstrations reached  a  stage  of  blood- 
shed, real  estate  was  a  drug  on  the 
market,  the  largest  metropolitan  banks 
failed,  more  than  one-fourth  of  our 
railroad  properties  were  sold  in  fore- 


closures, the  United  Slates  govern- 
ment faced  imminent  insolvency  twice, 
and  was  rescued  by  only  the  margin 
of  a  day  from  lap.se  to  a  depreciated 
silver  standard. 

During  the  panic  of  1907  the  hoard- 
ing mania  swept  the  country.  A  year 
later  this  money  returned  to  the  banks 
with  great  rapidity.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  suspended  gold  payments 
three  times.  Commodities  have  sold 
below  cost  on  numerous  occasions. 
Loss  of  confidence  in  the  future  has 
been  frequent. 

At  the  end  of  every  depression  a 
slate  of  blind  terror  grips  the  public 
and  compels  acceptance  of  the  idea 
that  we  have  become  the  victims  of  de- 
structive forces  whose  influence  can- 
not be  withstood.  Optimists  are  then 
regarded  with  scorn  just  as  pessimists 
are  ridiculed  at  the  top  of  a  boom. 
Everyone  becomes  hardboiled,  and  the 
appraisal  of  cold  facts,  especially 
those  that  are  unfavorable,  becomes  a 
sort  of  national  obsession. 

The  situation  at  the  present  moment 
has  the  earmarks  of  a  turning  point. 
Deflation  correctives  of  major  impor- 
tance are  coming  fast.  Prices  are  at 
or  below  cost  in  most  places  and  will 
not  decline  further.  Shelves  are  bare, 
and  the  repression  of  human  desires 
has  become  tremendous.  A  huge  back- 
log of  unfinished  business  and  press- 
ing needs  has  been  built  up.  Large- 
scale  liquidation  has  been  completed. 
Deflation  has  been  overdone.  The 
trend  to  drastic  economies  has  lost 
its  momentum,  due  to  the  exhaustion 
of  easy  opportunities  to  effect  savings. 
Evils  both  real  and  imaginary  have 
been  largely  discounted. 

This  .is  the  kind  of  foundation  on 
which  periods  of  prosperity  are  built. 
False  hopes  today  will  exercise  no  in- 
fluence. Remedies  now  being  created 
will  definitely  bring  to  an  end  the 
violent  contractions  of  credit  that  have 
curtailed  markets  and  paralyzed  in- 
dustry. During  deflation  everyone 
seeks  a  cash  position,  and  this  means 
declining  prices,  a  cessation  of  new 
financing  and  reduced  employment. 
On  the  reverse  side,  when  credit  ex- 
pands, business  expands  with  it.  Pub- 
lic realization  of  a  bottom  having  been 
made  will  bring  heavy  requisitions. 
Prices  will  advance  and  the  result  will 
be  a  widespread  urge  to  get  in  on  the 
bargains.  Rising  prices  always  have 
and  always  will  stimulate  buying  and 
consumption. 

Out  of  this  depression  will  come  new 
[Continued  on  page  54] 
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Dealers 
Increased  Sales 


By  Using 


This  Poster 


TESTS  conducted  recently  by  department 
stores,  druggists,  grocers,  electrical  ap- 
pliance shops  and  hardware  stores,  scattered 
over  the  country,  showed  that  sales  of  items 
in  window  displays  or  on  counters  increased 
by  an  average  of  35%  —  when  the  Good 
Housekeeping  poster  shown  here  was  made 
a  part  of  the  display*. 

This  is  not  surprising  to  anyone  who  has 
talked  to  women  who  read  Good  House- 
keeping and  sensed  their  confidence  in  its 
guaranteed  advertising  pages.  Theirs  is  a 
deep  rooted  conviction,  born 
of    experience,    that   if    it     is 


keeping  it  is  a  bit  more  deserving  of  their 
buying  preference. 

Thousands  of  representative  dealers  will  tell 
you,  too,  that  Good  Housekeeping  usually 
has  more  influence  with  their  women  cus- 
tomers than  any  other  magazine. 

Good  Housekeeping  does  more  than  adver- 
tise merchandise  to  its  1,850,000  readers.  It 
spreads  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  product 
advertised,  but  the  confidence  in  it  so  neces- 
sary to  make  sales.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 

why  Good  Housekeeping  is  used 
*D,ni»(i  1931,  3,9-13  stores 

used    Ibis    poster    to    make         ^y  more  advertisers  than  any 
advertised    in    Good    House-        coufideuce-buildhig  displays.         other  leading  woman's  magazine. 


GOOD     HOUSEKEEPING 


Everyivoman's  Magazine 
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AIR,  WATER  and  STEAM  for 

Pianos^  Plastics  and  Petroleum 


A  SHORT  time  ago,  a 
manufacturer  used  a  page  in  POWER  to  ad- 
vertise a  separator  for  cleaning  compressed 
air — freeing  it  of  water,  oil  and  other  foreign 
matter.  Mechanical  equipment,  but  hardly  a 
power  fiouse  item. 

JLhiS  page  produced  re- 
sults— dozens  of  inquiries.  But  the  number  of 
replies  was  not  so  significant  as  the  wide  vari- 
ety of  uses  for  compressed  air  in  which  the 
writers  were  interested.  In  that  single  group 
of  letters  were  inquiries  from  manufacturers 
who  use  air  in  the  production  of 


silverware 

pianos 

fire  extinguishers 

salt 

rubber  goods 

lacquer 

plastic  products 

cement 


electric  controls 
canned  foods 
cosmetics 
shirts 

bolts  and  nuts 
petroleum 
products 


photographic  film  air  compressors 

— plus  other  letters  from  consulting  engi- 
neers, bankers,  brewers,  insurance  people,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  other  businesses. 


JjiVERY  once  in  a  while  we 
run  into  an  advertiser  or  agency  who  classes 
the  "power  engineer"  as  a  unique  individual 
with  an  entirely  isolated  set  of  duties,  respon- 


sibilities and  interests — one  whose  thoughts 
and  activities  are  confined  solely  to  such  sub- 
jects as  b.t.u.'s,  k.w.h.'s,  r.p.m.'s  and  b.h.p. 

Actually,  of  course  (as 

most  manufacturers  and  advertising  agencies 
know),  the  power  engineer  is  vitally  interested 
in  every  kind  of  mechanical  equipment  that 
uses  or  supplies  air,  water  or  steam.  Whether 
such  equipment  is  designed  for  use  in  the 
power  house  or  out  in  the  plant,  it  is  tied  in 
with  the  power  services  and  is  a  definite  part 
of  his  job. 


XHE  generation,  trans- 
mission and  application  of  power  cannot  be 
classed  as  an  industry;  it  is  an  integral  and 
essential  part  of  practically  every  important 
industry.  POWER  affords  unparalleled  cover- 
age of  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  power 
services  throughout  industry — coverage  that 
no  manufacturer  of  mechanical  equipment 
can  profitably  neglect. 


l\.  RECENT  survey  inde- 
pendently conducted  by  a  well-known  na- 
tional advertiser  throws  more  interesting  light 
on  this  subject.  Ask  for  the  findings  —  no 
obligation. 


Wherever   power  is   u$«e«l    in   fiiisintity 

POWER 

is  read 
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You  may  not  think  of  your  advertisement  in  a  news- 
paper as  an  invitation  to  a  lady  .  .  .  but  nine  times  out  of 
ten  that's  just  what  it  is! 

Thousands  of  ladies  will  visit  hundreds  of  stores  daily 
in  direct  response  to  advertisements  in  their  favorite  home 
newspaper,  The  Detroit  News! 

This  certitude  is  based  on  the  fact  that  76%  of  the  city 
circulation  of  this  paper  is  home-delivered.  Detroit 
women  depend  upon  The  News  for  news  of  merchandise 
offered  for  sale  in  the  retail  stores  of  the  Detroit  area  .  .  . 
an  area  embracing  47.SYc  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
state  of  Michigan!  It  is  further  substantiated  by  the  ex- 
traordinary volume  of  voluntary  advertising  patronage  of 
The  Detroit  News  ...  a  volume  which  has  carried  this 
paper  to  first  place  in  America  in  advertising  lineage  seven 
times  in  the  last  seventeen  years. 


The  question  arises:  Do  these  home  readers  actually 
respond  to  messages  in  The  Detroit  News?  Do  they  take 
it  seriously  as  a  source  of  authoritative  information?  Does 
this  paper  impel  them  to  act? 

In  1931  alone  it  impelled  about  a  half  million  of  them 
to  the  act  of  hunting  up  pen  and  ink  and  paper  and  sitting 
down  to  write  "a  letter  to  the  editor"!  This  happened 
only  because  The  Detroit  News  is  the  trusted  confidant  and 
intelligencer  of  the  whole  community.  Accurate  checking 
of  their  advertising  by  the  department  stores  of  Detroit 
proves  positively  that  in  proportionately  large  numbers, 
these  ladies  of  Detroit  respond  in  person  to  the  invitations 
they  receive  each  day  tlyrough  advertisetnents  in  The 
Detroit  News.  That  is  why  these  great  stores  use  almost 
three  times  as  much  space  in  The  News  as  in  any  other 
Detroit  paper. 


The  Detroit  News 


THE  HOME  NFAXSPAPER 


New   York  Offic 
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USEFULNESS  — RELIABILITY 

READER 


i 


In  every  field  there  is  usually  one 
publication  that  stands  out  like  a 
lighthouse — conspicuously  useful.  In 
the  metal  working  field  that  paper  is 
THE  IRON  AGE. 


Ezviiifj  Callo'it'ay  Photo. 


i,i.3Si^^*c  ~. 
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—  PRESTIGE 

INTEREST  — CIRCULATION 


The  Iron  Age  assays  high  in  these  five  ingredients  and  is  the  first 
publication  in  the  minds  of  men  in  charge  of  metal  working 
businesses. 

This  claim  is  backed  up  \)y  many  things  in  general  and  the  ex- 
pressed opinions  of  these  men  in  particular. 

Recently  25  manufacturers  or  their  advertising  agencies  asked  a 
question  of  their  customers  and  prospects.  The  question  was  sub- 
stantially— "Which  publications  do  you  regularly  read  and  find 
most  useful?" 

5,375  answers  were  received,  embracing  a  score  or  more  i)ul)lica- 
tions,  but  "standing  out  like  a  lighthouse"  over  all  was  The  Iron 
Age — named  3,635  times  (67.6%)  with  no  close  second. 

In  preparing  to  fight  the  battle  for  1932  business,  with  budgets  lim- 
ited, bear  in  mind  that  The  Iron  Age  will  reach  across  the  entire 
metal  working  field  in  all  its  branches  at  one  advertising  cost. 

This  broad  scope  gives  the  advertiser  an  opportunity  to  hit  upon 
activity  in  varying  individual  companies  and  groups.  There  is 
always  somebody  busy  somewhere  in  The  Iron  Age  field. 

We  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you  the  results  of 
these  survevs. 


THEIRONAGE 

A       Publication       of       U  n  i  t  e  d       Business      P  ub  I  i  s  h  <•  r  s  .      I  n  c  . 

239  West  39th  St.  New  York 

PRODUCTION  —  MANAGEMENT 
PROCESSES  —  NEWS 
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Smash  hit 


Successful  beyond  belief  from  Honolulu  to 
St,  Louis.  Now  offered  for  territory  East 
of  the  Mississippi. 


The  photo  shows  more  than  3900  letters 
received  December  28,  1931,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  fifteen-minute  radio  pro- 
gram released  over  a  single  1000-watt 
radio  station. 

Each  letter  contains  two  carton  tops 
— proven  evidence  of  purchase  of  the 
advertiser's  merchandise.  This  is  no 
freak  mail.  The  program  that  pro- 
duced this  response  has  been  on  the  air 
five  days  a  week  for  five  months — and 
has  averaged  more  than  one  thousand 
letters  per  broadcast  from  this  one  sta- 
tion since  August,  1931. 

Electrical  transcriptions  of  this  daily 
radio  feature  are  now  being  used  by 


one  advertiser  on  approximately  fifty 
western  radio  stations.  It  is  these  re- 
cordings that  we  offer  for  sale  "east  of 
the  River." 

If  you  are  an  advertiser — and  not  now 
using  radio — we  ofTer  you  a  proven 
success.  If  you  are  an  advertiser  using 
a  chain  hookup — here  is  your  oppor- 
tunity for  quickly  winning  cities  the 
chain  does  not  cover. 

If  you  are  an  advertising  agency 
searching  for  an  idea  that  will  posi- 
tively sell  a  drug,  grocery  or  confec- 
tionery product — here  is  a  ready  made 
opportunity  that  you  can  handle  with 
ease  and  facilitv. 
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These  electrical  transcriptions  are 
ideal  for  one  large  advertiser  who 
covers  the  territory  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Mississippi.  They  would  be 
equally  efifective  for  local  advertisers 
in  non-conflicting  territories. 

This  serial  feature  is  totally  diflferent 
from  any  other  program  on  the  air.   It 
is  loaded  with  adventure,  mystery,  ro- 
mance, thrills — acted  by  a  great  cast 
with  professional  polish  and  finish. 

It  positively  steals  the  air  wherever  it 
is  released.  In  San  Francisco,  an  inde- 
pendent audit  shows  seventy-eight  per 
cent  of  the  school  children  listen  regu- 
larly.   (And  it  is  not  a  children's  fea- 


Because  of  the  superlative  character 
of  this  program,  it  costs  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  produce.  But,  because  of  its 
present  wide  use  in  the  west,  the  re- 
cordings are  available  to  eastern  adver- 
tisers at  extremely  moderate  cost. 

Any  manufacturer  who  uses  the  fea- 
ture to  advertise  a  worth-while  product 
will  find  that  results  pour  in  quickly — 
continuously — and  in  a  manner  almost 
beyond  belief.  Mail  response  on  this 
program  in  any  radio  station,  usually 
exceeds  the  total  mail  response  of  all 
other  programs  combined! 

One  hundred  and  twenty  recordings 
have  been  made  to  date,  and  the  present 


for  sale— 


ture.)  A  never-ending  stream  of  mail 
from  Honolulu  shows  that  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Filipinos  listen  eagerly — re- 
spond by  buying  the  product  advertised 
— send  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  they 
bought. 

Thirty-five  hundred  house  to  house 
calls  in  St.  Louis  showed  after  the 
twentieth  broadcast  of  this  feature,  one- 
fourth  of  all  St.  Louis  families  were 
listening  to  it  every  day!  And  in  the 
colored  sections  of  the  city,  ordinarily 
hard  to  tell  and  sell,  its  success  is  just 
as  sensational. 


recording  schedule  of  five  programs 
per  week  will  be  maintained  through- 
out 1932.  The  plan  is  complete  and 
ready  for  immediate  use.  All  steps  are 
covered  from  recordings  through  a 
sure-fire  merchandising  follow-up. 

The  writer  of  this  advertisement  will 
be  in  the  East  February  seventh — to 
submit  full  and  complete  details  to  any 
interested  advertiser  —  advertising 
agent  or  radio  station. 

Principals  will  please  address  inquiries 
to  John  R.  Ridgeway,  care  of: 


On  the  Pacific  Coast  when  daylight 
saving  time  went  into  effect,  this  pro- 
gram found  itself  on  the  air  at  the  same 
time  as  the  most  popular  national  fea- 
ture. Strange  to  say,  the  average  daily 
mail  increased! 


BOX  126 

Advertising  &  Selling 

9  East  38th  Street 

New   York   City 
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They  can't 


until  you  tell  f/iem'^WhePe  tO  Buy  It" 


Is  the  search  for  your  nearest  dealer  a  game  of 
Blind  Man's  Buff?  .  .  .  Are  consumers  who  want 
your  product  being  sold  competitive  brands? 

Why  not  direct  the  readers  of  your  advertising 
straight  to  your  nearest  dealer — via  the  classified 
telephone  book? 

List  your  dealers  under  your  trade  mark  in  the 
classified  telephone  books  of  those  towns  in  which 
you  have  distribution.  Then  mention  this  listing  in 
all  your  advertising  copy  and  radio  programs. 

"Where  to  Buy  It"  service  is  the  logical  method 
of  carrying  the  prospect  from  your  advertising  to 


Trade 


ASTA 


Mark  Service  Manager, 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  (EXchange  3-9800) 
or  208  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  (OFFicial  9300) 
Without  obligation  to  me  please  send  information 
about  trade  mark  listings  in  classified  telephone  books. 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


your  dealer.  Through  this  service  you  can  cover 
almost  every  town  of  5,000  or  more  population — 
"tailoring"  your  "Where  to  Buy  It"'  service  to  fit 
your  distribution. 

Ford,  Telechron,  Kelvinator,  General  Electric 
are  a  few  of  the  national  advertisers  using  "Where 
to  Buy  It." 

Investigate  this  service.  Ask  your  advertising 
agency — or  use  the  coupon  at  the  left. 
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One  Hears  Little  Talk  These  Days  of  Newspaper 

CIRC  U  LATION 


OR  the  obvious  reason,  of  course,  that 
few  newspaper  circulation  gains  are  be- 
ing made  just  now.  A  slate  of  affairs, 
advertising  space  buyers  will  agree,  which 
furnishes  no  cause  for  alarm  Newspaper 
sales,  not  unlike  the  sales  of  many  other 
commodities  in  general  use.  are  apt  to 
decline  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  the 
times. 

Yet.  in  the  face  of  the  generally  depressing 
effects  of  the  1930-31  period  of  economic 
disturbance,  some  busmesses  have  accom- 
plished increases  in  sales  Some  newspa- 
pers, too.  have  achieved  circulation  gains. 
Among  the  few  to  do  so  Cand  the  only 
one  in  San  Francisco)  is  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin 


^Nothing 

succeeds  like 

home  going  circulation^^ 


GAINS 

Explaining  this  growth  is  the  effective- 
ness of  a  progressive  plan  of  improve- 
ment of  the  product  itself,  backed  by  a 
sane,  conservative  program  of  circulation 
promotion  designed  to  sell  the  paper  on 
its  merits. 

That  such  a  program  has  succeeded  so 
well  in  times  like  these  is  of  two-fold  sig- 
nificance to  advertisers  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market.  First,  there  is  more  circu- 
lation to  assist  in  making  the  harder  pull; 
secondly,  a  newspaper  which  attracts  new 
readers  most  assuredly  strengthens  its 
hold  on  the  older  ones,  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  which  is  increased  susceptibility 
of  the  reader  to  advertising  appeal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

CALL-BULLETIN 


Greatest  City  Circulation 
in  San  Francisco 
Greatest  Evening  Circulation 
in  Northern  Califonia 


Represented  by 

Paul  Block  and  Associates 


New  York 


Chicago  Boston 

Philadelphia 
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McCANN-ERICKSON    HAS    NO 
OFFICE    IN  I  IIITnil  INDIANA 


— yet  this   little  town,  ^^_»^______-----:^!!^**^  complete  service  to  cli- 

the  official  geographic  ^^^^-^--^^'^^  ents  in  its  section.  These 

center     of     population  „  offices    are    so    distrib- 

of   the    United    States,   is  uted  that   practically  every 

symbolic  of  McCann-Erickson's  part  of  the   United    States   and 

nation-wide    activities    and    viewpoint.  Canada  is  within  an  overnight's  journey. 

For  McCann-Erickson  is  not  a  New  York  Each   office   has,  in   addition,  the  advan- 

agency  with  a  New  York  viewpoint.  Not  a  tages  of  thirteen   other  affiliated   offices  in 

San  Francisco  agency  with  a  San  Francisco  different  parts  of  the  country,  Canada,  and 

viewpoint.    Not   a   Chicago   agency   with   a  Europe,   ready,   equipped    and   accustomed 

Chicago  viewpoint.  McCann-Erickson  service  to  cooperate  with   it,  on   instant  notice,  for 

Is  truly  national  in  scope,  and  its  viewpoint  greater  service  to  the  client. 
is  a  composite  of  its  multi-office  organization.  Today,  when  the  selling  of  goods  is  more 

McCann-Erickson  offices  are  a  chain  of  "on-  competitivethan  ever,the  advantages  of  such  a 

the-spot"  advertising  agencies,  each  giving  nation-wide  service  are  increasingly  apparent. 

McCANN-ERICKSON 

•  ADVERTISING 
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A    subscriber  writes: 

Ferdinand   Wheeler 

Congratulations  on    your   Jan- 
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Editorial 
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the  Lion  eoiiiitr  j 

for  MjioHsI 


rlixperieuced  big  game  hunters  go 
where  big  game  is  known  to  exist. 
Experienced  space  buyers,  with 
keen  hunting  instincts,  know  that 
BARRON'S,  The  National  Financial 
Weekly,  is  real  "lion  country"  for 
advertisers  who  stalk  the  quality 
market. 

The  average  reader  of  BARRON'S 
is  "big  game"  from  the  point-of- 
view  of  ability  to  purchase  luxu- 
ries. In  fact  and  figures*  the  aver- 
age Barron  reader  is  a  man  with 
an  income  of  over  S  16,000  .  .  . 
one  who  owns  over  $119,000  in 
securities  .  .  .  who  carries  over 
$42,000  in  life  insurance  .  .  .  who 
owns  at  least  one  motor  car  and 
usually  more  than  one.  Such  a 
man  is  a  prospect  who  can  afford 
to  buy. 

*The  above  Bgures  are  based  upon  a  recent  survey. 

Here  is  a  quality  market  made  up 
entirely  of  "higher-than-average" 
incomes  —  a  weekly  national  cir- 
culation without  waste  —  a  circu- 
lation where  money  circulates. 

If  you  are  a  space  buyer  or  advertiser 
to  whom  it  is  vital  to  reach  the  lion's 
share  of  the  quality  market  most  di- 
rectly and  at  a  minimum  of  expense 
.  .  .  write  for  a  copy  of  "  Wealth,"  a 
recent  survey  of  the  purchasing  power 
and  preferences  of  B  AKRON'S  readers. 


Barron'8 

The  .National  Fitiaufinl  n'eekly 
44  Broad   Street  *  ]¥ew  York  Citv 
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Price— the  Key  to  1932  Sales 

We  Are  Addressing  You,  Mr.  Sales-manager •Who-Must-Produce- 
Volume- At- Any-Cost 

J  (^  H  N    A  .     M  O  F  F  I  T  T 


GREATER  pressure  than  ever  be- 
fore will  be  applied  to  sales 
managers  during  1932.  It  is 
going  to  be  greater  because  the  need 
for  sales  is  going  to  be  greater.  There 
is,  of  course,  always  a  need  for  sales. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  is  the  management 
content  with  the  present  income,  and 
income  can  only  be  increased  by  an 
increase  in  the  outward  flow  of  mer- 
chandise to  the  consumer.  That  is  nor- 
mal and  to  be  expected.  This  year, 
however,  a  larger  number  of  units 
must  be  sold  to  maintain  present  dol- 
lar sales.  To  increase  dollar  sales  an 
even  greater  unit  gain  must  be  shown. 
The  reason  for  this  condition  is,  of 
course,  the  decline  in  prices  of  goods 
of  all  kinds.  Commodity  price  move- 
ments have  not  been  given  the  study 
they  deserve  by  business  men.  Execu- 
tives are  inclined  to  consider  them  as 
only  of  academic  interest,  or  perhaps 
applying  solely  to  the  more  sensitive 
commodities,  such  as  wheat,  sugar, 
copper,  etc.  Some  believe 
that  the)  move  up  and  down 
in  cycles  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  changes  that 
periodically  take  place  in 
business.  But,  as  the  chart 
of  commodity  prices  on  the 
next  page  shows,  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case. 

During  the  past  130  years 
we  have  had  in  this  countrv 
three  big  peaks  of  commod- 
ity prices.     These  peaks  fol- 


lowed shortly  after  three  of  our  wars. 
The  first  came  in  1814,  when  the  war 
of  1812  combined  with  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  abroad  to  bring  about  a  shortage 
of  goods  and  scarcity  of  prices.  Fol- 
lowing this,  prices  dropped  rapidly 
and  with  only  minor  rallies  until  by 
1849  the  loss  amounted  to  60%.  The 
second  peak  was  reached  in  1865,  the 
Civil  War  being  responsible  for  the 
destruction  that  again  forced  prices 
skyward.  Another  decline  followed, 
punctuated  by  small  gains  until,  by 
1896,  a  loss  of  61%  was  shown.  The 
World  War  was,  of  course,  the  cause 


of  the  record  prices  of  1920,  from 
which  peak  we  are  still  retreating. 
The  descent  has  been  made  in  two 
stages.  The  first  main  readjustment  in 
prices  was  one  of  the  principal  factors 
in  the  1920-1921  depression,  while 
the  second  is  largely  responsible  for' 
our  present  difficulties.  Taken  to- 
gether, these  two  falls  have  eliminated 
52 /<  of  the  peak.  Thus,  if  history  is  to 
repeat  itself  with  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  decline,  we  have  nearly  reached  a 
level  of  stabilization. 

The  time  required  for  the  deflation, 
however,  has  been  much  less  than  in 
either  of  the  other  periods.  On  a  per- 
centage basis,  as  much  has  been  ac- 
complished during  the  past  11  years  as 
during  the  35  years  following  1814 
or  the  31  years  following  1865.  This 
difference  can  probably  be  accounted 
for  by  the  higher  rates  of  production 
that  are  possible  under  present  meth- 
ods, a  factor  that  also  precludes  any 
leturn  to  1926  prices  in  the  near  term. 
Business  will  recover,  yes. 
but  it  is  improbable  that  a 
recovery  in  business  will 
bring  with  it  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  a  unit  of  goods. 
So  far  as  can  be  seen,  only 
two    things    can    restore 

1.  An  inflation  of  our 
monetary  system,  either  by 
the  abandonment  of  the  gold 
standard,  as  in  England,  or 
bv  a  large  increase  in  credit 
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or    by    increase    in    circulation. 

2.  Another  war. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  evils  may 
be  avoided,  as  they  are  far  greater 
evils  than  low  prices. 

However,  low  prices  increase  the 
sales  manager's  job.  Nearly  double 
the  units  sold  in  1920  must  now  be 
sold  to  equal  the  same  amount  in  dol- 
lars, and  a  unit  increase  of  50%  must 
now  be  accomplished  to  equal  the  dol- 
lar sales  of  the  1921-29  period.  That 
is  a  lot  of  goods  to  move  onto  a  satu- 
rated market,  and  very  few  sales  man- 
agers will  be  able  to  accomplish  .it. 
even  when  business  returns  to  normal. 
But  it  will  not  be  generally  realized 
how  big  a  job  it  is,  for  most  business 
men  are  dollar-minded.  They  think  in 
terms  of  dollars,  not  in  terms  of  units. 
Comparisons  with  former  years,  re- 
ports to  directors  and  stockholders  and 
the  entire  financial  set-up  of  the  com- 
pany is  on  a  dollar  basis — units  do 
not  appear. 

It  is  perhaps  well  thai  the  executive 
and  financial  officers  do  think  in  terms 
of  dollars  rather  than  in  units,  for  a 
certain  part  of  the  expenses  of  almost 
any  company  are  payable  in  a  fixed 
number  of  dollars,  a  number  that  re- 
mains unchanged  despite  changes  in 
commodity  prices.  These  fixed 
charges,  as  they  are  called,  consist 
largely  of  bond  interest,  although 
rentals  and  other  similar  items  are 
sometimes  included.  Salaries,  wages, 
raw  materials  and  the  like  may  be  low- 
ered by  economies  effected  during 
periods  when  the  dollar  will  buy  more. 
But  fixed  charges  can  not  be  .so  re- 
duced and  often  lead  to  embarrass- 
ment if  not  fully  allowed  for. 


The  chart,  page  47,  illustrates  a  con- 
dition of  this  kind.  The  hypothetical 
company  whose  income  statement  is 
shown  is  presumed  to  have  sold  the 
same  number  of  units  of  merchandis- 
ing during  each  of  the  four  years.  Due 
to  price  reductions,  however,  its  dol- 
lar sales  dropped  from  $1,000,000  in 

Mr.  Moffitt  is  a  manufacturer  turned 
statistician.     He  founded  and  until 

1928  headed  the  Connecticut  Hard 
Rubber  Company.  He  then  became 
editor  of  the  Financial  Analysis 
Servico,  published  by  Professor  Irv- 
ing Fisher's  Index  Number  Insti- 
tute. He  will  be  seen  to  have  the 
realistic  view  of  business  of  the 
practical   man. 

1929  to  $600,000  in  1932.  It  reduced 
its  costs  proportionately,  however,  and 
therefore  was  able  to  show  the  same 
profit  of  10%  in  each  year.  In  dol- 
lars this  meant  a  profit  decline  from 
$100,000  to  $60,000.  This  condition 
would  give  no  cause  for  worry,  since 
through  the  increase  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  the  $60,000  would 
now  buy  as  much  as  the  $100,000  for- 
merly would,  but  unfortunately  at 
some  earlier  period  the  company  is- 
sued $1,000,000  worth  of  6%  bonds, 
and  therefore  has  a  fixed  charge  of 
$60,000  a  year  for  interest.  The  same 
unit  sale  at  the  same  percentage  profit 
that  formerly  earned  $40,000  a  year 
for  the  stockholders  is  now,  solely 
through  the  effect  of  lower  prices, 
barely  enough  to  cover  interest. 

The  chart  illustrates,  of  course,  the 


fall  that  has  taken  place  in  general 
commodity  prices  at  wholesale.  In  in- 
dividual cases  the  drop  may  have  been 
greater  or  less  than  the  average.  Prices 
for  various  commodities  do  not  change 
simultaneously.  Agricultural  products 
and  raw  materials  usually  move  first, 
with  manufactured  goods  following 
after.  Retail  prices  also  lag  after 
wholesale.  Packaged  goods  tend  to 
be  slower  moving  than  the  same  items 
in  bulk.  But  eventually,  when  a  new 
level  is  reached,  a  series  of  readjust- 
ments take  place,  and  the  earlier  rela- 
tionships between  the  values  of  differ- 
ent classes  of  commodities  and  be- 
tween commodities  and  services  are, 
in  general,  reestablished.  In  other 
words,  the  fact  that  prices  in  certain 
lines  have  not  been  reduced  as  much 
as  the  average  probably  indicates  not 
that  the  problem  may  be  avoided,  but 
that  it  still  must  be  faced  in  the  near 
future.  Those  who  insist  on  clinging 
to  their  old  lists  will  find  business 
swinging  to  their  competitors  either  in 
the  same  industry  or  in  some  compet- 
ing industry,  and  their  volume  thereby 
curtailed.  Any  hopes  that  are  main- 
tained for  a  price  recovery  are  not 
soundly  based,  and  the  sooner  it  is  ad- 
mitted and  policies  adjusted  to  the 
"new  era"  of  a  lower  price  level,  the 
sooner  reconstruction  can  begin. 

It  is  easy  to  adjust  prices,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  increase  unit  sales  to  make 
up  for  the  reduction.  The  load,  there- 
fore, falls  on  the  sales  manager.  To 
be  successful,  he  needs  plenty  of  assist- 
ance. Drive  alone  will  not  do  it.  New 
items,  new  packages,  new  sales  plans, 
new  methods  of  financing  sales  or  a 
[Continued  on  page  47] 
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ADVERTISING    &    SELLING 


How  to  Use  the  Retail  Census 

As  Told  By  the  Man  W  ho  Has  Charge  of  It,  In  a  Special  Article 
for  Advertising  &  Selling 

lOIIN    GUERNSEY 


John  Guernsey,  retailing  author- 
ity, was  chosen  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  head  up  the 
new  Retail  Census  of  the  Unilcil 
States.  At  the  request  of  thi^ 
Editor,  he  tells  here  how  na- 
tional marketers  can  make  ])est 
use   of  the  Census. 

Final  state  reports  are  begin- 
ning to  appear.  The  first  covers 
Connecticut,  complete.  The 
other  states  will  follow  in  about 
this  order: 


Massachusetts 

Delaware 

Ohio 

Vermont 

New  Mexico 

Illinois 

Arizona 

New  York 

Nevada 

California 

Wyoming 

Missouri 

THIS  first  Distribution  Cen- 
sus of  the  United  States  is  an 
actual  field  enumeration  of 
all  retailers,  wholesalers,  supply 
and  equipment  dealers,  contrac- 
tors, hotels  and  assemblers  of  ag- 
ricultural products,  in  every  city, 
town  and  hamlet  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  much  more  than  a 
count.  It  includes  a  description 
of  the  business,  amount  of  annual 
sales,  number  of  people  employed, 
payroll,  rent,  total  operating  expenses 
exclusive  of  cost  of  goods,  the  extent 
of  credit  and  installment  business, 
proportion  of  sales  representing  serv- 
ices or  other  sources  of  income  not 
involving  goods,  and  many  other  speci- 
fied types  of  data.  It  concludes  with 
an  analysis  of  sales  by  commodities. 
What  are  the  uses  to  which  this  great 
compilation  of  facts,  available  now 
for  the  first  time,  can  be  put  by  read- 
ers of  Advertising  &  Selling? 

Consumption  figures,  one  might 
suppose,  would  be  the  most  desirable 
data.  But  consumption  figures  alone, 
even  if  they  were  obtainable,  would 
be  merely  "curiosity  data"  and  would 
not  help  get  your   products  into  the 


hands  of  consumers.  The  consump- 
tion of  an  article  is  influenced  by  the 
intensity  of  its  promotion,  its  ready 
availability  to  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser, the  frequency  of  its  "exposure 
to  sale."  What  you  must  know  first, 
then,  is  (1)  what  kinds  of  stores  sell 
my  class  of  commodity,  (2)  how  many 
such  stores  there  are  in  each  territory, 

(3)  the  total  sales  of  such  stores,  and 

(4)  what  proportion  of  their  sales  rep- 
resents the  sale  of  your  class  of  com- 
modity. 

The  Retail  Census  provides  exactly 
that  data  and  much  more.  It  covers  all 
of  the  1,5.50,000  retail  stores  in  the 
country.  It  divides  them  into  more 
than  200  kinds  of  business  and  shows 
for  each  the  number  of  stores  and  their 


sales,  by  states,  counties,  cities  and 
I  towns.  For  cities  and  places  un- 
'  der  30,000  population  the  number 
of  classifications  is  limited  to  39, 
but  for  larger  cities  as  much  de- 
tail is  given  as  is  possible  without 
disclosure  of  individual  opera- 
tions. The  Retail  reports  show 
how  the  business  is  divided  be- 
tween independents  and  chains, 
cost  of  doing  business,  rental 
costs,  degree  of  credit  and  install- 
ment business,  sales  by  size  of 
business,  and  detailed  analyses  of 
sales  by  commodities.  Much  other 
data  are  included,  but  these  are 
the  facts  of  most  interest  to  the  na- 
tional distributor. 

During  1931  the  Retail  Census 
published  more  than  1000  re- 
ports, constituting  its  Preliminary 
Series,  and  covering  all  cities  of 
10,000  and  over,  all  states,  the 
United  States  Summary  of  Retail 
Distribution  and  its  national  dis- 
tributors' handbook,  known  offi- 
cially as  Retail  Distribution  in  the 
United  States  by  Counties  and 
Cities.  This  entire  preliminary 
series,  however,  is  limited  to  a  sim- 
ple statement  of  the  number  of 
stores  in  each  kind  of  business 
and  their  total  sales.  No  com- 
modity data  are  included. 

The  final  series  of  state  reports, 
containing  also  the  data  for  cities  and 
towns  within  the  state,  contain  all  of 
the  facts  which  the  manufacturer  and 
the  advertiser  could  ask  for  in  plan- 
ning effective  distribution  and  sales 
promotion. 

Hotv  to  Use  the  Retail  Census 
Sales  Quotas.  With  the  help  of  the 
preliminary  reports  and  the  new 
County  report  of  retail  distribution, 
map  your  sales  territory  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  retail  stores  which  do 
or  can  sell  your  class  of  products.  For 
every  county  in  the  United  States  and 
for  every  city  with  as  many  as  10,000 
people,  you  now  have  available  the 
data  as  to  the  number  of  stores  and 
[Continued  on  page  50] 
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of  meteoric  sparks.  His  fir^  job  was 
with  the  D.  4  C  Lines  •  they  are  now 
his  client?  > .  where  he  wrote  his  Mack- 
inac Island  copy.  He  then  became  as- 
sociated with  Stndefcaker.  met  Frank 
J.  Campbell  and  they  formed  a  part- 
nership. Hyatt  Roller  Bearina.  of 
which  Alfred  Sloan  was  president,  was 
their  first  larse  account.  Ewald  formed 
a  friendship  with  Sloan,  who  recipro- 
cated, becanse  he  recognized  marked 
ability  in  this  yoong  advertising  man. 
When  Sloan  went  over  to  United  Mo- 
tors he  realized  that  Boicfc  wa.=  in  need 
of  a  sound  advertisir^  .  '  It 

was  only  natnral  tha'  -i 

should  be  the  firm  :  ■    -:■  - 

count.  .\nd  whei  he  r.r.^\\y  i^r^iine 
president  of  G«ieral  Motors,  the  firm 
again  became  advertising  coonseL  sim- 
ply becanse  Sloan  believed  that  if  any 
agency  were  equipped  to  handle  auto- 
motive accounts  it  were  they. 

At  the  present  time.  merchandiaBg 
the  automobile  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant function  of  Campbell-Ew  aid. 
totaling  35^  of  their  business.  They 
ticcupy  a  whole  floor  in  one  sectioa  of 
the  huge  General  Motors  building  in 
Detroit.  Ewald"s  own  oSce  is  hage. 
It  is  in  one  comer  of  the  bailding  and 
is  not  different  from  the  usual  run  of 
executive  offices. 

On  hi'^  wall  haiKT^  am  orisinal 
Brangw-yn.  a  Chinese  scene  full  of 
vivid  colors.  He  saw  it  at  a  snail  gal- 
lery downtown  and  it  grew-  up'^n  him 
so  much  that  he  finally  bou^t  it.  Oa 
a  stand  is  a  model  of  an  English  coach. 
an  exquisite  piece  of  worfcmansfaip. 
constructed  by  a  boy  in  Sl  Paul.  It 
w  as  entered  in  the  Filler  Btsdy  contest 
and  although  it  didn't  wtu.  Ewald 
thoH^t  so  much  of  it  that  he  gave  the 
boy  $LtXN3  and  states,  w-ith  naivete 
that  is  astounding,  that  he  is  being  god- 
fatier  to  him  and  is  sending  him 
through  scfaooL 

Of  very  broad  shoulders.  Ewald  has 
an  athletic  build.  His  chin  is  square,  his 
nose  pudgy  and  his  dark  brown  eyes 
are  surmounted  by  a  receding  growth 
of  brow-n  hair.  He  talks  simply  and 
directly.  His  paroits  were  bom  in 
Germany-  so  it  is  only  natural  diat  he 
prefers  sauerkraut  and  knockwTirst. 
His  middle  name  Theodore,  was  given 
to  him  by  Theodore  Mertz  wiio  wrote 
that  popular  ~Ta-ra-ra-ra-boom-de-ay~ 
in  those  happy  saloonadc  davs.  Ewald 
has  a  daughter  who  is  a  better  §s>lfer 
than  he. 

He  hates  to  make  speeches:  has  just 
[CoHtataed  oa  pt^e  36] 
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Kibitzing  January  Copy 

Hoiv  To  Sleep  Nights — Strange  Interlude  Sleight-Of -Hand- 
Very  Brave  Figures 


BURFORD    LORIMER 


We  thought  everyjjody  read  the 
ads.  We  thought  there  wasn't  very 
much  to  l)e  said  about  them.  But 
we  fiiul  almost  nobody  reads  them 
— almost  no  admen,  we  mean — sys- 
tematically, that  is.  And  so  as  just 
another  service  to  our  readers,  we 
decided  to  look  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  copywriter  and  talk  about 
what  he  is  doing  for  a  page  or  two, 
every  once  in  a  while.  Each  time 
we'll  pay  especial  attention  to  one 
publication.  Sooner  or  later,  you 
see,  we  can't  help  but  look  over 
your  shoulder. 

• 

NOT  long  ago  the  advertisers  dis- 
covered   what   was    really    the 
matter   with    us:     We   weren't 
sleeping  nights.     Our  breath  had  im- 


STOP  MAKING  THOSE 
NO  MORE  COFFEE  RESOLUTIONS 


proved,  our  body  odor  was  hardly 
noticeable  any  more  and  our  com- 
j)lexion  would  probably  get  by  as  long 
as  we  kept  out  of  a  strong  light.  But 
oh  those  ghastly  hours  of  night-time 
tossing!  How  they  were  sapping  our 
strength!  How  they  were  unstringing 
our  nerves!  How  they  were  unfitting 
us  for  our  work! 

By  what  we  shall  call   (with  admi- 


rable forbearance)  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, at  least  five  seemingly  dissimilar 
products  are  advertised  in  the  same 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
(January  9,  1932)  as  being  just  the 
thing  for  those  ghastly  hours.  On 
page  135  the  Wander  Company  says 
that  if  you  drink  Ovaltine  just  before 
you  go  to  bed  "you  will  sleep  more 
soundly  than  you  have,  probably,  in 
weeks  and  months."  On  page  130 
E.  Fougera  &  Co.  comes  straight  to  the 
point:  "Don't  count  sheep.  Just  use 
Vapex  on  your  pillow  at  night."  For 
■'peaceful  sleep"  the  Smith  Brothers 
recommend  on  page  128  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  an  "S.  B."  For  "rest- 
ful sleep"  Yeast  Foam  Tablets,  we  are 
told  on  page  118  by  the  Northwestern 
Yeast  Co.,  are  just  the  thing.  And  on 
page  31  we  are  advised  to  "make  this 
one  easy  resolution :  'From  now  on  I'm 
going  to  drink  Sanka  Coffee — and 
sleep,  sleep,  sleep!'  " 

Now,  since  there  are  few  cures  for 
insomnia,  from  waiting  for  the  new 
Pontiac  to  waiting  for  a  street  car, 
that  we  haven't  tried  at  one  time  or 
another,  we  were  frankly  skeptical. 
But  just  for  the  devil  of  it  we  sprayed 
our  pillow  with  Vapex,  drank  a  glass 
of  Ovaltine  and  a  cup  of  Sanka  and, 
last  of  all,  put  an  S.  B.  in  one  corner 
of  our  mouth  and  a  Yeast  Foam  tablet 
in  the  other.  What  do  you  think? 
We've  been  asleep  ever  since. 

"W/'HILE  we're  on  the  subject,  had 
"  you  noticed  that  the  art  directors 
have  evolved  what  surely  amounts  to  a 
Technique  for  treating  such  copy? 
Has  the  copywriter  held  up  to  pity  or 
contempt  some  poor  benighted  indi- 
vidual who,  through  ignorance  of  such 
and  such  a  product,  is  worrying  his 
great  big  heart  out  or  tossing  heavy- 
lidded  on  his  bed  of  pain?  If  he  has. 
the  art  director's  worries  are  over  four 
times  out  of  five.  "Eugene  o'neill  it," 
we  can  hear  him  saying  to  one  of  his 
minions  as  he  darts  out  to  lunch. 

For  the  Strange  Interlude  Technique 
fas   we  call   it   in   our  more   literary 


moments)  while  easily  effected  is  al- 
ways effective.  Despite  its  many  varia- 
tions the  principle  remains  the  same: 
The  audience  is  shown,  as  graphically 
as  possible,  the  actor's  thoughts.  Of 
the  five  soporiferous  advertisers  we 
mentioned  a  while  back  four  did  just 
that.  This  photograph  (from  the 
Sanka  advertisement)  of  a  poor  devil 
who  drank  two  cups  of  what  was  prob- 
ably pure  caffein  at  dinner  and  who 
is  obviously  taking  the  pledge  at  four 
in  the  morning  owes  most  of  its  effec- 
tiveness to  the  those  quite  simply  super- 
imposed coffee  cups.  (No.  1.)  This 
one  (from  the  Ovaltine  advertisement) 
tells  its  slightly  different  story  in  a 
slightly  different  way.      (No.  2.) 

Kellogg's  Kaffee  Hag  Coffee  adver- 
tising goes  even  further.  (No.  3.)  For 
it  is  obvious  that  this  gentleman,  who 
is  certain  to  suffer  a  Remorse  quite 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Sanka  man 
and  the  Ovaltine  man  when  he  goes 
to  bed,  isn't  even  enjoying  (due  to  Pre- 
monition, the  old  devil)  his  ca'ffein 
while  he's  drinking  it.  For  our  fourth 
and  last  example  of  the  Strange  Inter- 
lude Technique  we  have  chosen  this 
picture  of  a  poor  fellow  who,  while 


probably  a  sound  sleeper,  is  even  more 
to  be  pitied :    His  bridge  game  is  going 
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all  to  pot  because  he's  afraid  lii>  (  ai 
is  freezing  up  because  he  neglected  to 
put  G.  P.  A.  Radiator  Glycerine  in 
it    because    he    simply    didn't    think. 

(No.  4.) 

AND  while  we're  on  the  subject  of 
Techniques  we'd  like  to  mention 
what  is  probably  a  tendency  or  some- 
thing in  autoniobile-equipment-and- 
accessory  advertising.  Over  half  the 
manufacturers  of  products  in  this  field 
that  advertised  in  the  issife  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  we  mentioned 
before  (Jan.  9,  1932)  went  to  con- 
siderable pains  to  point  out  some  sig- 
nificant figure  which  would  demon- 
strate conclusively  the  unusual  impor- 
tance of  their  particular  product  to 
motorists  before  going  on  to  admit  that 
their  particular  brand  was  better  than 
that  of  a  competitor. 

"There  were  nearly  50.000  (skid- 
ding accidents)  reported  last  year," 
says  an  advertisement  for  Weed  Amer- 
ican Tire  Chains  on  page  144,  "with 
over  52,000  persons  injured  and  2000 
killed."  An  advertisement  for  Amer- 
ican Brakeblok  Brake  Lining  on  page 
148  explains  that  "it  takes  six  times 
as  much  power  to  stop  quickly — from 
any  speed — as  it  takes  to  attain  that 
speed."  "In  the  United  States  during 
the  past  thirty  years,"  reports  an  ad- 
vertisement on  page  112  for  Quality 
Brand  Piston  Rings,"  .  .  .  three  hun- 
dred million  busy  pistons,  churning  up 


and  down,  have  translated  power  into 
action."  An  advertisement  for  Libbey- 
Owens-Ford  Safety  Glass  on  page  97 
tells  us  that  "45%  of  all  persons  in- 
jured in  motor  car  accidents  are  cut 
by  broken,  flying  glass."  The  AC 
Spark  Plug  Company,  we  learn  on 
page  40,  has  discovered  that  "you  lose 
1  gallon  of  gas  in  every  10  when  you 
use  spark  plugs  more  than  10,000 
miles."  And  "just  a  few  minutes  after 
you  start  your  engine  .  .  .  temperatures 
in;iv  soar  to  400  deg.  F.,"  according  to 
a  statement  of  the  manufacturers  of 
\lcibiloil  on  page  39. 

A  DVERTISERS,  we  have  just  about 
■'^^*-  decided,  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups:  One  consists  of  those  who 
have  adopted  Macy's  "It's  Smart  to  be 
Thrifty"  slogan  more  or  less  in  toto. 
E.  g.  "Makes  you  Smart.  Keeps  you 
Thrifty,"  for  the  De  Soto  Six;  and 
"Ft  is  smart!  It  is  thrifty!"  for  Ami- 
mining's  Shaded  Embossed  Linoleum. 
The  other  group  consists  of  those  who 
lia\e,  with  considerable  finesse  and  an 
a|iiilogetic  blush,  adapted  it.  E.  g. 
"'Budgeting  is  chic,"  for  Cutex  Mani- 
cure Sets;  and  "In  Paris  Even  A  Prin- 
cess Lives  On  A  Budget,"  for  helena 
rubinstein's  beauty  creations. 

•  " 'It  (Fleischmann's  Yeast)  has 
none  of  the  Objections  of  harsh  Car- 
thartics,'  says  Dr.  Maliwa,  head  of  the 
noted  Sanatorium  Esplanade."  Which 
is  one  of  the  objections  of  having  for- 
eign doctors  give  testimonials — they 
don't  speak  English  so  very  good. 

•  "This  new  Buick  ...  is  the  Eight 
with  Everything  —  for  Everybody." 
Does  this  mean  that  General  Motors  is 
about    to    abandon    its    La    Salle    and 


Cadillac  eights?  And  if  not,  why 
not? 

•  "Do  you  get  a  'bag-tied-iii-tlicniid- 
dle'  effect  when  you  attempt  to  wear 
one  of  the  new  waistline  dresses?"  asks 
a  Spencer  Corset  advertisement  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Wouldn't  a 
"lady-tied-in-the-middle  effect"  be 


more  suitable  uiulei  the  rircumstaiues. 
Miss  Spencer? 

•  "In  St.  Louis  Miss  Grace  Schreiber 
prefers  Dubltowls  to  cloth  towels." 
Rats,  Miss  Schreiber. 

•  "How  was  your  ice  cube  production 
curve  last  night?"  begins  Bohn  Elec- 
tric Refrigerators,  friendly  like.  Then 
comes  a  chart  of  an  evening  in  a  Bohn- 
less  home — all  in  the  spirit  of  plav 
(No.  5),  and  not  at  all  like  those  terri- 
fying graphs  of  the  sitcheeashun  in 
Wall  Street.  But  the  copy.  Our  smile 
simply  froze  on  our  face.  The  first 
paragraph  was  rather  sprightly,  it's 
true,  but  the  rest  of  them  were  simply 
loaded  with  nasty  little  brass  tacks  like 
"a  3-year  cover-all  guarantee,  backed 
by  Bohn's  35  years  of  quality  refrig- 
eration making."  and  dirty  little  digs 
like  "prices  from  $10  to  $100  lower 
than  others  of  the  same  quality."  Us, 
we  like  our  humor,  good  and  bad, 
mixed  together  better. 
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WITH  everything  from  cigarettes  to  automobiles 
using  the  "pretty  girl"  motif,  Van  Raalte,  makers 
ol  hosiery,  gloves  and  feminine  accessories,  have 
forsaken  her  for  a  while,  at  least,  in  this  series  of 
car  cards  and  posters  by  A.  Brodovitch.    The  designs 


are  simple;  the  colors  vibrant  against  l>lack  back- 
grounds. They  have  already  received  honorable  men- 
tion at  last  year's  art  directors  show;  and  we  shall 
probably  hear  more  of  them  later.  Reproduced 
courtesv  N.  W.  Aver  &  Son. 


January  20,  1932 
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" Circumstances '  Which  May  Cause 
Good  Advertising  to  Fail 


J  CO^CER.\,  well  eslabli.shed  m 
/I  a  city  oj  a  million  population, 
-^  JL  strongly  financed  and  fairly 
successful,  had  one  product  to  adver- 
tise. It  had  in  mind  a  local  campaign 
and,  for  a  four  months'  try-out,  it  ap- 
propriated $40,000. 

After  carefully  examining  a  number 
of  advertising  agencies,  this  company 
finally  settled  on  one  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  substantial,  competent  and 
successful. 

The  agency  did  everything  it  should 
have  done.  Conscientiously,  its  men 
examined  the  product  and  the  produc- 
tion system,  it  studied  the  firm's  sales 
and  distribution  data,  conferred  with 
all  the  executives  and  earnestly  en- 
deavored to  base  its  proposed  adver- 
tising upon  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  firm's  position,  affairs  and  pros- 
pects. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  client  was 
equally  conscientious.  Its  executives 
made  every  effort  to  provide  the  agency 
with  all  necessary  information,  and 
made  available  for  it  every  detail  that 
might  have  had  any  value  in  the  cam- 
paign. 

A  market  survey  was  made.  This 
showed  that  the  product  was  not  highly 
regarded  in  the  trade.  Realizing  the 
handicap  of  an  inferior  product,  the 
agency  in  submitting  its  report  in- 
sisted upon  improvements.  All  these 
improvements  were  promised  —  with 
what  was  undoubtedly  a  sincere  in- 
tention to  put  them  into  effect. 

The  product,  if  improved,  was  right, 
the  market  suitable,  the  price  popular, 
and  the  season  favorable.  Here  were 
all  the  elements  of  success.  And  under 
these  conditions  the  thoroughly  good 
campaign  which  was  conceived  and 
put  into  execution  should  have  been 
successful.  But  it  wasn't.  After  four 
months  of  earnest  work,  the  appropria- 
tion of  $40,000  was  exhausted — but 
the  sales,  with  no  seasonal  factors  af- 
fecting them,  had  declined  10%. 
Why? 

From  a  talk  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Advertising  Men,  New  York. 


F  E  R  D  T  N  A  N  D     C.     WHEELER 

First:  The  promised  improvements 
did  not  materialize.  True  to  his  prom- 
ise, the  president  of  the  firm  did  issue 
the  necessary  orders  and  fully  ex- 
pected that  the  improvements  would  be 
put  into  effect  immediately.  But,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  change  at  once  the  work-habits 
of  a  staff  of  factory  operatives.  The 
betterment  of  any  product  entails  a 
change  of  attitude,  the  development  of 
new  viewpoints  and  a  systematic  in- 
troduction of  new  standards.  It  is  a 
training  job  and  should  long  precede 
an  advertising  venture. 

In  this  case  the  workers  had  been 
for  years  producing  their  goods  accord- 
ing to  certain  standards  which  had  be- 
come habitual.  With  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world  and  with  a  full 
understanding  of  the  need  for  improve- 
ment, the  workers  were  simply  unable 
to  rise  at  once  to  the  new  standards. 
Unquestionably  they  tried,  but  they 
just  could  not  express  their  new  aims 
in  terms  of  improved  merchandise. 

As  a  result,  the  new  dealers — sold  on 
the  strength  of  the  advertising — were 
disappointed;  old  dealers — with  their 
faith  renewed  by  the  advertising — were 
disillusioned;  and  consumers  —  in- 
duced to  buy  by  the  claims  of  the  ad- 
vertising— failed  to  find  the  predicted 
satisfaction.  After  the  first  flood  of 
orders,  consumers  and  dealers  alike 
lost  interest  and  results  "petered  out." 
Another  example: 

A  Middle  Western  company  was  in- 
corporated with  a  million  dollar  capi- 
tal to  put  over  a  really  meritorious 
product. 

A  good  advertising  agency  was  se- 
lected, a  nationally  known  one,  with 
several  branch  offices.  That  agency 
also  did  everything  it  could  to  turn  out 
a  sound  advertising  job,  and  it  suc- 
ceeded. But  in  less  than  two  years 
the  client's  million  dollars  were  gone 
and  the  company's  doors  closed. 

This  situation  was  described  to  me 
by  a  friend  who  was  among  those  who 
lost  money ;  his  statement  was  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  his  associates  and  him- 


self,  the   failure  was  due  to  excessive 
advertising. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
failure  was  due  entirely  to  the  inter- 
vention of  "circumstances"  over  which 
the  agency  could  have  no  control,  but 
which  nevertheless  robbed  its  work  of 
its  natural  and  expected  results. 

In  this  case  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany were  inactive:  they  vested  abso- 
lute authority  in  a  peculiarly  unsound 
promotion  manager.  It  was  found  that 
while  this  executive  had  procured  a 
wide  distribution  for  the  product,  it 
was  all  on  a  consignment  basis.  Fur- 
ther, he  had  kept  the  company's  own 
sales  force  constantly  pushing  forward 
into  new  fields  on  introductory  work — 
also  largely  consignments  —  and  left 
the  follow-up  work  entirely  to  jobbers' 
salesmen. 

Since,  notoriously,  jobbers'  sales- 
men are  utterly  without  interest  in  the 
promotion  of  any  brand  not  their  own, 
the  follow-up  was  woefully  neglected. 

After  the  first  rush  of  orders  and 
when  the  novelty  of  the  initial  cam- 
paign waned,  it  was  found  that  the 
dealers  failed  to  reorder.  They  drew 
no  more  goods  from  the  jobbers  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  jobbers  began  re- 
turning their  surplus  stock — on  which 
the  sale  had  been  guaranteed.  Re- 
deeming the  flood  of  returned  goods 
absorbed  the  remaining  capital  of  the 
firm,  compelled  it  to  discontinue  its 
advertising,  and  eventually  swamped 
it. 

This  example  illustrates  the  inter- 
vention of  impractical  sales  policies — 
as  the  "circumstance"  which  defeated 
some  really  good  advertising  work. 

Here  is  another  kind  of  "circum- 
stance"' : 

A  big  firm — also  an  old  hand  at 
advertising — had  a  market  and  product 
survey  made,  and  then  spent  a  small 
fortune  advertising  a  new  product. 
The  agency  in  this  case  is  a  large  one 
and  the  work  was  thoroughly  up  to 
its  customary  high  standard.  Intro- 
ductory orders  came  in  a  flood  and 
then  stopped. 

[Continued  on  page  .38] 
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What  150  Leading  Magazine 
Advertisers  Spent  in  1931 


T^OTAL  advertising  expenditures  in 
-*-  national  magazines  in  1931  were 
17.5%  less  than  in  1930,  18.27o  less 
than  in  1929,  and  10%  less  than  in 
1928,  according  to  data  compiled 
by  National  Advertising  Records 
and  published  by  Denney  Publishing 
Company,  New  York.  The  figures  are: 
1931  —  $166,.555,864;  1930  —  $201,- 
854,510;  1929— .«203.776,077;  1928— 
$185,204,588. 

The  150  leading  magazine  adver- 
tisers in  1931,  here  listed,  totaled 
$105,865,628,  or  63.56%  of  the  grand 
total;  the  150  leaders  in  1930  (not  the 
same  advertisers  necessarily)  totaled 
$116,568,005.  or  57.74%  of  the  grand 
total;  and  the  150  leaders  in  1929 
totaled  $108,649,113,  or  53.31%.  of  the 
grand  total. 

The  publications  checked  number  69 
monthlies,  4  semi-monthlies  and  13 
weeklies.  Of  these,  8  monthlies  dropped 
out  of  the  reckoning  during  the  year. 
Farm  publications  are  not  included. 

1931's  150  leaders,  with  their  ex- 
penditures in  1930  also,  follow.-  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  are  not  total 
advertising  expenditures  for  these  com- 
panies; only  those  in  the  leading 
national  magazines: 


1931 


1930 


Aetna  Life  Ins.   Co.   & 

Affiliated  Co.'s  ^  . 

$199,590 

$201,810 

Affiliated  Products,  Inc. 

346,465 

563,097 

Including — 

Neet,    Inc 

166,610 

253,478 

Edna  Wallace  Hop- 

per &  Kissproof, 

Inc. 

115,145 

249,135 
60,484 

Louis  Philippe,  Inc. 

64,710 

All-Year  Club  of  South- 

ern  California    . 

226.800 

353,340 

Aluminum  Co.  of  Amer- 

ica 

American  Chain  Co.   & 

Associated  Co.'s 

202,817 

215.225 

Including— 

American    Chain 

Co.  &  Associated 

Co.'s    

186,075 

203,865 

Page    Fence    Asso- 

ciation     

16,742 

11,360 

American  Tele.  &  Tele. 

Co.     &    Assoc. 

Co.'s    

987,137 

981  584 

American   Tobacco    Co. 

1,556,678 

1,545,474 

Arden,   Elizabeth 

203,575 

268,045 

Armour  &  Co 

355,225 

384,391 

Including- 

Armour  &  Co 

326,225 

336,750 

Luxor,  Ltd 

29,000 

47,641 

Armstrong  Cork  Co.   .  . 

747,770 

1,310,310 

Ass'n  of  Amer.  Soap  & 

Glycerine   Prod. 

381,120 

335,594 

Including — 

Ass'n    of    Amer. 

Soap  &  Glycerine 

Prod 

293,620 

214,594 

Glycerine     Produc- 

ers Ass'n    

87,500 

121.000 

Anhurn  Automobile  Co.     390,005 


Including- 

Auburn  Automobile 

Co.-Auburn    & 

Cord    

376,645 

370,478 

Duesenberg,  Inc. 

13,360 

13,500 

Lycoming  Mfg.  Co.  (Nothing) 

32,000 

Spencer  Heater  Co.  ( 

vjothing) 

166,810 

Axton-Fisher      Tobacco 

Co.,  Inc 

532,197 

367,164 

Beatrice    Creamery   Co. 

237,300  (Nothing) 

Beech-Nut  Packing  Co. 

234,991 

179,312 

Bon  Ami  Co 

626,800 

607,400 

Borden  Co.    (All  Prod- 

ucts) 

555,038 

523  225 

California   Fruit   Grow- 

ers Exchange    . . 

464.560 

474,164 

California      Packing 

Corp 

966,390 

1,314.585 

Campbell  Soup  Co.   ... 

1,934.400 

1,971,800 

Including- 

Campbell  Soup  Co. 

1,889,100 

1,851,000 

Franco   -   American 

Food    Co 

45,300 

120,800 

Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale, 

Inc. 

420  710 

323,550 

Canadian    Pacific   Rail- 

way Co 

288,793 

223,862 

Cannon  Mills,  Inc 

263,940 

238,600 

Carnation  Co 

205,200 

197,000 

Champion    Spark    Plug 

Co 

303,500 

308,500 

Chrysler  Motor  Corp.   . 

2,010,108 

1,834,180 

Including- 

Chrysler       Motor 

Cars    

770,803 

613,160 

Institutional  

8,000 

8,000 

De    Soto    Motor 

Cars     

192,000 

328,380 

Dodge    Cars    & 

Trucks    

442,475 

537,845 

Fargo       Motor 

Trucks  (Nothing) 

3,600 

Plymouth    Motor 

Cars  

596,830 

343,195 

Cluett,  Peabody   &   Co. 

Inc 359,080       325,398 

Coca-Cola  Co 578,800       436,888 

Including — 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 

Co 2,992,793    2,950,925 

Including — 

Colgate  -  Palmolive 

Peet  Co 2,992,793    2,917,225 

Kirkman    &    Sons, 

Inc (Nothing)  33,700 

Congoleum-Nairn,  Inc..  657,316  1,150,460 
Corn  Products  Refining 

Co 422,627       634,864 

Coty,  Inc 330,605       332,215 

Cream  of  Wheat  Corp. .  541,950  623,670 
Cudahy  Packing  Co.  .  826,050  819,560 
Dahlberg     Sugar    Cane 

Industries     262,100       281,314 

Including — 

Dahlberg   Corp.   of 

America     (Nothing)  28,600 

Celotex  Co 262,100       252,714 

Davis,  R.  B.,  Co. 381,806       372,025 

Drug,  Inc 3,285,743    3,049,887 

Including — 

Bayer  Co.,  Inc.  .  .  .  148,436  172,379 
Bristol-Myers  Co.  1,912,907  1,726,088 
California  Fig 

Syrup  Co 33,301         17,238 

Centaur  Co 168,476         80,971 

General  Drug  Co.  17,260  12,576 
Knowlton     D  a  n  • 

derine  Co 42,014         41,947 

Life  Savers,  Inc.  .  280,892  365,362 
Mum   Mfg.    Co.  168,858        144,923 

Owl  Drug  Co (Nothing)  5,500 

Pepsin  Syrup  Co.   (Nothing)  3,100 

Charles  H.  Phillips 

Chemical  Co.  .  .  .      181,196        173,666 
Three   -    In   -    One 

Co 134,172       163,257 

United  Drug  Co.  .  .  43,602  81,551 
Vicks  Chemical  Co.  153,032  25,567 
Wells  &  Richardson 

Co.,  Inc 1,597         35,762 

du     Pont,     E.     I.,     de 
Nemours    &    Co., 

Inc 452,161       440,356 

(Including  All  Subsidiaries) 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.   .  .      702,616        649,858 
Encyclopaedia      Britan- 

nica,  Inc 210,730       230.984 

Eels  &  Co 600,360       652,090 

Firestone   Tire  &   Rub- 
ber Co 686,381       213,891 

(Including  Firestone  Footwear  Co.) 

Ford  Motor  Co 1,656,405    2,224,855 

Including — 

Ford      Motor      Co. 

(Automotive)    .  .   1,442,455     1,928,000 

Aviation    46,080       138,015 

Lincoln   Motor   Co.      167,870       158,840 
General  Electric  Co.  . .  2,401,891    2,708,109 
Including — 

General        Electric 

Co 2,259,641    2,451,059 

Edison  Gen'l   Elec. 
Appliance       Co., 

Inc 104,600       257,050 

Ultra-Violet   Lamps       37,650  (Nothing) 
General  Foods  Corp.  .  .  4,331,741     4,248,871 
Including — 
Franklin  Baker  Co., 

Inc 54,325       181,090 

Waher  Baker  &  Co., 

Inc 198,606       272,003 

[Continued  on  page  56] 
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Close- Ups 


III — Uncle  Henry  Wilson,  Tom  Balmer,  Ralph  Tilton,  Phoebe  Snoiv 
EARNEST    ELMO   CALKINS 


"Brock"  Mathewson 


Advertised  li\  <»iir  loving;  friends 

THE  n  e  w 
advertis- 
ing agen- 
cy was  such  a 
novelty  com- 
pared with  the 
old  -  line  agen- 
cies that  almost 
the  entire  body 
of  magazine 
men  became  its 
unofficial  and 
unostentatious  representatives.  This 
attitude  was  not  always  intentional, 
though  in  many  cases  it  emphatically 
was.  Calkins  &  Holden  was  something 
to  talk  about  to  a  prospect,  and  the 
men  who  got  inside  the  offices  of  most 
national  advertisers  always  had  a  good 
word  for  us. 

The  magazines  were  more  prompt 
than  the  newspapers  to  recognize  ad- 
vertising agencies  as  sources  of  busi- 
ness, and  it  was  with  the  magazine  men 
we  had  our  closest  contacts.  They 
brought  us  news,  and  often  paved  the 
way  to  interviews,  and  some  of  them, 
God  bless  'em,  cast  ethics  and  discre- 
tion to  the  winds  and  went  about  tout- 
ing the  fledgling  agency  with  more 
force  than  it  was  able  to  exert  for 
itself.  Brock  Mathewson  was  one  of 
them,  then  Eastern  manager  for 
Collier  s,  whose  buoyant  good  humor 
and  unquenchable  high  spirits  made 
him  persona  grata  everywhere,  and 
Bob  Frothingham,  another  of  that 
hearty  friendly  clan  of  kinsprits,  who 
got  business  as  much  on  the  basis  of 
warmth  and  hearty  friendliness  as  on 
hard-headed  arguments,  and  Curtis 
Brady  of  McClure's,  quieter,  but  popu- 
lar, and  George  Hazen  of  the  Century, 
sometimes  enigmatic  as  an  oracle  but 
full  of  good-will,  with  his  two  lieu- 
tenants Don  Parker  and  Egerton  Chi- 
chester, Rowland  Mix  of  Scribners 
and  Jimmie  Rogers  of  Harper's  two  of 
the  old  guard,  Billy  Ryan  of  Literary 
Digest,  Herbert  Houston  of  World's 
Work,  Ed  Hazen  of  Curtis,  Rob  Wil- 
son    of    American    Magazine,    Keith 


Evans  of  Woman's  Home  Companion, 
Travers  Carman  of  Outlook — all  of 
these  men  were  friends  of  the  new  firm, 
welcome  visitors  to  its  offices,  and  some 
of  them  able  and  willing  pluggers  for 
business  for  it. 

Some  of  the  men  who  were  making 
magazine  advertising  history  for  what 
were  then  the  leading  publications — 
though  time  has  sadly  upset  the  rank- 
ing of  many  of  them — were  pictur- 
esque and  colorful  characters  with  per- 
sonalities apart  from  the  mediums  they 
represented.  Indeed,  they  rather  over- 
shadowed the  mediums  and  gave  rise 
to  legends  that  still  linger  in  memories 
of  the  older  generation. 

Cosmopolitan,  then  owned  by  John 
Brisben  Walker,  another  redoubtable 
doer  of  big  things  in  his  time  and  who 
has  just  died — was  known  to  advertis- 
ing men  chiefly  through  Henry  Wilson, 
a  peripatetic  philosopher  who  wan- 
dered in  and  out  of  our  offices,  exuding 
chunks  of  wisdom  and  dry  wit,  shrewd, 
untidy,  with  his  white  goatee  a  little 
awry  because  his  shaving  mirror  was 
lit  from  one  side,  who  would  be  ap- 
palled if  he  could  know  what  a  com- 
plicated science  advertising  has  be- 
come. He  sat  on  the  corner  of  your 
desk  and  made  speeches,  punctuated 
by  his  pointed  finger,  and  broke  all 
rules,  and  wasted  a  lot  of  time  and 
was  altogether  delightful.  He  be- 
longed to  a  type  of  business  man  that 
has  passed  away  as  completely  as 
pantaloons  with  straps  under  the  boots. 
Really  he  wasn't  a  business  man  at 
all,  but  he  nonetheless  possessed  and 
dispensed  a  lot  of  ideas  about  adver- 
tising, and  his 
talk  was  so 
stimulating  h  e 
left  his  pros- 
pect better  dis- 
posed  than 
when  he  came. 
"John,"  he 
said  to  his  em- 
p  I  o  y  e  r  on 
taking  up  t  h  e 
job,  ''I've 
known  ye  since 


ye  were  a  boy,  and  I  knew  your  father, 
and  I'll  work  for  ye  the  best  I  know  as 
long  as  ye  treat  me  fair.  But  if  ye  lie 
to  me,  I  quit." 

Cos',  as  the  magazine  was  called, 
was  the  first  of  the  big  magazines  to  go 
in  for  the  extremely  romantic  school 
we  now  call  sex  stuff.  One  advertiser 
told  Wilson  that  no  one  read  it  but 
manicures. 

"Manicures!"  replied  Uncle  Henry. 
"Is  it  possible  there  are  a  hundred 
thousand  manicures? 

Cosmopolitan  was  one  of  the  first  of 
the  old-timers  scooped  up  by  Hearst 
when  he  went 
in  for  magazine 
making  in  a  big 
way.  It  was 
later  consoli- 
dated with 
Hearst's  Inter- 
national and 
has  had  a  spec- 
tacular run  un- 
der guidance  of 
Ray  Long,  who 
has  just  quit  it 
to  enter  the  field 


Thomas   Balinc 


)f  book  publishing. 

Thomas  Balmer 

Thomas  Balmer  was  just  the  oppo- 
site. How  he  would  have  reveled  in 
the  research,  the  vast  quantities  of  in- 
formation dug  up  and  made  available 
about  mediums.  Instead  of  the  quiet, 
leisurely,  philosophic  calm  of  LTncle 
Henry,  Balmer  was  a  whirlwind,  a 
dynamo.  He  represented  the  Butlerick 
Trio,  which  is  now  perpetuated  solely 
by  Delineator,  and  rushed  about  the 
country,  his  white  whiskers  flaming  in 
the  wind  like  the  plume  of  Navarre, 
putting  the  fear  of  God  into  timid  and 
hesitating  advertisers. 

When  a  customer  handed  him  too 
small  an  order  he  handed  it  back  and 
told  him  to  put  the  money  in  a  hat  and 
shake  for  it.  He  sold  the  first  four- 
page  advertisement  to  old  Dueber  of 
the  Dueber-Hampden  Watch,  and 
brought  us  the  account,  and  watched 
over  us  like  a  hawk  to  see  we  carried 
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oul  the  ideas  he  had  pounded  into  Due- 
ber.  He  preached  facts,  data,  research, 
concentration,  adequate  space,  when 
these  things  were  new.  He  was  a  vol- 
uminous and  voluble  talker  and  car- 
ried his  prospect  away  on  a  veritable 
sea  of  words  and  had  his  signature  on 
the  dotted  line  before  he  got  back 
again.  He  was  dynamic,  revolution- 
ary and  said  things  and  got  away  with 
them  that  from  any  other  man  would 
have  snapped  off  negotiations. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  these  white  whiskers 
of  mine,"  he  often  said,  "I'd  have  had 
my  face  slapped  many  a  time." 

He  was  of  Irish  blood,  began  as  a 
tobacco  salesman,  served  as  advertis- 
ing manager  of  Curtis  Publishing 
Company,  but  at  the  Butterick  office 
under  George  W.  Wilder,  another  tem- 
peramental and  enthusiastic  magazine 
man  of  the  same  ilk,  he  flowered  into 
full  bloom:  Some  of  the  amazing 
schemes  hatched  out  in  this  shop  will 
be  treated  elsewhere.  One  of  Balmer's 
most  unconventional  acts  was  to  hire 
Ralph  Tilton,  for  Ralph  was  probably 
the  most  unconventional  man  who  ever 
practiced  the  profession  of  advertising. 

The  Dueber-Hampden  Watch  Com- 
pany came  to  us  through  the  energetic 
good  offices  of  Thomas  Balmer.  It 
was  a  one-man  business  run  by  its 
seventy-year-old  president.  Mr.  Due- 
ber  came  to  New  York  to  see  us  as  soon 
as  the  preliminaries  had  been  settled. 
\^'e  found  him  waiting  on  the  doorstep 
of  our  offices  in  the  St.  James  Building 
one  morning  at  half  past  eight.  We 
rather  plumed  ourselves  on  our  enter- 
prise in  beginning  work  that  early, 
though  to  me,  whose  first  job  began 
at  6:30  A.  M.,  it  seemed  the  height  of 
luxurious  ease.  However,  we  got  a  lec- 
ture from  Dueber  on  our  lazy  habits. 


"You  young  men  will  never  make  a 
success  of  your  business  if  you  don't 
keep  earlier  hours,"  he  said.  "I  am 
at  my  office  every  morning  at  7  o'clock, 
summer  and  winter." 

He  was,  too,  and  kept  it  up  until  he 
died. 

Ralph  Tilton 

My  acquaintance  with  him  began 
thus:  We  were  working  for  the  H-0 
Company,  which  also  made  Force,  one 
of  the  first  flake  breakfast  foods.  One 
day  the  president,  Edward  Ellsworth, 
suddenly  asked  me: 

"Who  is  the  best  advertising  man- 
ager in  the  world?" 

I  thought  of  the  really  remarkable 
copy  being  run  for  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  then  being  floated  by 
George  Clark,  using  John  Wanamaker 
as  a  godfather,  and  replied : 

"Ralph  Tilton." 

"Sound  him  out,  and  if  favorable 
make  an  appointment  for  me  next  time 
I  come  down." 


I  saw  Tilton,  tall,  lean,  of  a  grace- 
ful awkwardness,  with  an  ugly  but 
singularly  engaging  face,  intelligent, 
mirthful,  laconic.  He  heard  my  story 
calmly  and  agreed  to  meet  Ellsworth. 
The  latter  came  down,  they  conferred. 
Ralph  went  back  to  his  old  office,  lit  a 
cigarette  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 
George  Clark  looked  in,  saw  the  cigar- 
ette, shook  his  head: 

"Sorry,  Ralph,  but  I  have  bad  news 
for  you.  We've  made  a  rule  forbid- 
ding smoking  in  the  office." 

Ralph  dropped  the  freshly  lit  cigar- 
ette in  the  tray. 

"I'm  sorry,  too,  George,  but  I  have 
bad  news  for  you.  I'm  not  working 
here  any  more." 

Thus  he  resigned,  went  to  Buffalo  to 
supervise  H-0  and  Force  Food  adver- 
tising, and  so  began  the  most  hectic 
contact  I  have  ever  known. 

Tilton's  favorite  hours  for  work 
were  from  ten  at  night  until  all  hours 
the  next  morning.  He  would  come 
down  from  Buffalo  on  the  night  train. 
Too  tall  for  regular  berths,  he  took  the 
drawing-room  and  slept  on  the  couch, 
where  his  feet  could  hang  over.  He 
spent  the  day  making  calls,  business  or 
other,  and  after  a  late  dinner  we  got 
to  work.  About  2  or  3  A.  M.  he 
would  call  it  a  day,  and  take  me  for  a 
round  of  the  negro  dives  in  Seventh 
Avenue,  which  was  then  the  center  of 
darktown  night  life  in  those  pre-Har- 
lem  times. 

He  had  a  singular  penchant  for 
negroes,  liked  their  singing  and  danc- 
ing, and  always  had  two  or  three 
worthless  but  amusing  darkies  on  his 
payroll.  At  the  gin  joints  and  dance 
halls  he  was  hailed  with  acclaim.  He 
would  be  a  big  figure  toda\  in  the  Har- 
lem night  clubs. 

[Continued  on  page  34] 
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EDITORIAL 


Suggest  Rate-Chiselers  Look  to  Their  Prices 

T^K;L  RES  whidi  we  ha\e  seen  but  which  we  are  not  priv- 
*-  ileged  to  quote,  they  being  the  property  of  a  large  re- 
tail organization,  prove  conclusively  the  long-guessed  fact 
that  during  a  downward  price  movement,  prices  of  adver- 
tised goods  are  in  general  much  slower  to  come  down 
than  are  prices  of  staples  and  non-advertised  items.  Who 
knows  but  that  if  national  advertisers  would  lower  the 
prices  of  their  goods  more  rapidly  and  drastically  to  cor- 
respond with  general  price  movements,  they  would  have 
less  reason  to  whine  about  loss  of  volume? — And  be  more 
justified  to  ask  publishers  too  to  get  on  the  price  band- 
wagon?— And  be  in  a  better  position  to  add  to  their  adver- 
tising linage,  instead  of  threatening  cuts,  at  this  ime? — And 
sell  more  goods  as  a  result  of  this  linage,  benefiting  them- 
selves, publishers  and  the  general  business  situation  alike? 

A  Great  Merchant  Passes 

JlLllS  ROSEXWALD.  chairman  of  the  board.  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Company,  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago, 
Wednesday,  January  6.  His  eulogists  refer  to  him  as  a 
"great  philanthropist."  He  was.  He  was  also  a  great 
merchant. 

Mr.  Rosenwald's  career  seems  to  justify  his  oft-expressed 
remark,  "Success  is  95  per  cent  luck  and  5  per  cent  ability." 
For,  to  quote  him  again.  "No  one  was  more  surprised  at 
my  sudden  landing  in  the  midst  of  America's  multi- 
millionaire class  than  I  was  myself."  When,  in  1896,  he 
put  $35,000  into  the  mail-order  concern  known  as  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Company,  he  appears  to  have  had  only  the 
vaguest  idea  of  its  possibilities.  They  were  there,  though. 
All  that  was  needed  to  develop  them  was  organizing  abil- 
ity, character  and  a  determination  to  "play  the  game." 
Mr.  Rosenwald  provided  these.  Not  only  did  he  provide 
them,  he  had  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  living  long 
enough  to  know  that  the  organization  he  headed  had  be- 
come "infected"  with  his  unconventional  ideas  as  to  how 
business  should  be  conducted. 

His  unconventionality  expressed  itself  in  all  sorts  of 
ways — in  his  attitude  toward  his  associates  and  employees, 
whom  he  invariably  referred  to  as  "my  co-workers":   in 


his  adoption,  soon  after  going  with  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Com- 
pany, of  the  policy,  "Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied"; 
in  his  approachability — the  door  of  his  private  office  was 
seldom  closed;  in  a  certain  homely  philosophy  which  is 
strongly  reminiscent  of  Lincoln's;  in  his  willingness  to 
change  with  the  times;  in  the  establishment  of  an  em- 
ployees' savings  and  profit-sharing  fund;  and  in  his  fond- 
ness for  surroundings  of  almost  Spartan-like  simplicity. 

A  spirit  of  this  kind  is  contagious.  One  finds  evidences 
of  it  in  every  Sears-Roebuck  office,  warehouse  and  store. 

No  small  part  of  Mr.  Rosenwald's  success  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  always  on  the  lookout  for  men  of  excep- 
tional ability.  He  had  the  faculty  of  "picking  winners.'' 
One  of  his  vice-presidents  owes  his  position  with  Sears- 
Roebuck  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rosenwald — supposedly 
asleep  but  really  wide  awake — overheard  him  meet  and 
conquer  an  extremely  difficult  situation  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  at  a  little  way  station  in  the  South! 

For  the  Good  of  the  Industry 

/^NCE  again  N.  W.  Ayer  sends  out  its  "Advertising 
^^  Advertising"  series.  This  is  a  series  of  pieces  of 
copy,  advertising  advertising,  which  Ayer  has  offered 
yearly  since  1919  to  all  daily  newspapers  and  many  maga- 
zines and  farm  papers.  And  yearly  since  1919,  approxi- 
mately 80%  have  accepted  and  run  these  advertisements. 
Between  1400  and  1500  newspapers  alone  have  run  them. 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  for  example,  has  published  one 
of  these  messages  every  week  for  13  years.  "We  felt,"  said 
William  M.  Armistead,  Ayer  vice-president,  "that  the  cam- 
paign, if  consistently  followed  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
would  benefit  the  entire  advertising  industry,  publishers 
and  advertisers  alike." 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  would  agree  that  all  that  Ayer 
has  to  say  in  its  "advertising  advertising"  copy  is  for  the 
good  of  the  world.  But  is  there  not  a  pretty  broad  social 
quality  in  this  act  of  one  private  unit  in  an  industry  lead- 
ing off  in  a  long-time  effort  that  will  react  not  only  to  its 
own  benefit  alone  but  to  that  of  its  competitors  and  of  the 
business  as  a  whole? 

Too  Much  Distribution 

\  DVERTISERS  are  beginning  to  frown  on  100%  distri- 
-^^  bution.  They  are  finding  that  the  product  that  is  sold 
in  all  stores  does  not  receive  the  retail  cooperation  that  is 
given  the  product  handled  by  semi-exclusive  dealers. 

The  latest  victim  of  too  much  distribution  is  the  banana. 
When  it  was  retailed  by  comparatively  few  dealers,  it  car- 
ried a  fairly  long  profit.  But  now  that  it  is  handled  by 
every  type  of  food  purveyor  and  by  many  stores  that  sell 
no  other  food,  it  is  merchandised  on  a  close  margin.  As  a 
result,  most  dealers  do  not  push  it  as  they  once  did.  Natu- 
rally, sales  have  been  relatively  affected. 

It  seems  that  the  only  products  that  can  stand  excessive 
retail  competition  are  those  that  are  backed  by  overpower- 
ing advertising  or  those  that  sell  at  a  small  coin-price,  that 
cannot  be  conveniently  cut.  Oranges  are  an  example  of 
the  former  and  Hershev's  bars  of  the  latter. 
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Making  the  Contest  Click 

fVhat  the  Creators  of  Recent  Consumer  Contests  Have  Learned 
HERSCHEL     DEUTSCH 


Mr.  Deutseh  sought  out  the  de- 
signers of  several  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful recent  contests  and  got 
them  to  tell  the  secrets  of  their 
success.  He  may  not  approve  of 
the  present  stress  on  the  contest 
idea,  hut,  he  says,  if  you  really 
must  run  one,  here  are  the  things 
you   ought   to   watch. 


UNDER  current  pressure  adver- 
tisers seem  to  be  turning  to  the 
contest  idea  as  a  sort  of  sure- 
fire formula  to  cover  a  great  variety 
of  merchandising  and  publicity  situa- 
tions. Is  it  necessary  to  show  quick 
sales  results  on  a  new  product  of 
model  ?    Run  a  contest !    How  can  the 


drawing  power  of  a  radio  program  be 
checked?  Run  a  contest!  Are  new 
outlets  wanted?  Does  a  board  of  di- 
rectors demand  convincing  proof  of 
consumer  response?  Are  good  will, 
publicity,  or  tangible  results,  or  a 
sales  adrenalin  needed?  Run  a  con- 
test! 

The  pages  of  every  national  maga- 
zine fairly  bristle  with  rules  and  en- 
try coupons  and  invitations  to  enter 
competitions  of  various  kinds.  De- 
spite the  most  earnest  efforts  of  the 
large  broadcasting  companies  to  re- 
strain the  excessive  use  of  the  idea, 
there  are  more  contests  on  the  air  than 
ever  before.  Every  day  the  local 
newspaper  and  the  neighborhood  store 
window  flash  new  "sensational  an- 
nouncements" designed  to  appeal  to 
the  gambling  instinct,  the  competitive 
spark  or  the  simple  avarice  of  the  run- 
ning reader. 

Nor  is  the  stampede  of  the  adver- 


tisers entirely  unjustified  by  the  dear 
public's  response.  The  enormous 
number  of  entries  received  in  several 
recent  contests,  such  as  Camel  and 
Kodak  and  Cremo,  tend  to  indicate 
that  people  are  especially  eager  to  try 
their  luck  or  skill  for  prizes  these 
days.  Much  of  this  interest  undoubt- 
edly springs  from  the  impulse  to  get 
something  for  nothing  at  a  time  when 
getting  something  by  normal  means  is 
more  difficult  than  usual.  Although 
one  may  have  a  moment  or  two  of 
doubt  regarding  the  ultimate  value  of 
appealing  to  people  who  are  drawn 
principally  because  they  have  no 
money,  the  size  of  such  responses  does 
not  fail  to  impress  and  stimulate  emu- 
lation. 

However  successful  as  a  few  recent 
contests  have  been,  many  more  have 
grievously  failed  to  justify  the  money 
and  effort  put  into  them.  This  is  not 
so  much  a  reflection  on  the  basic  value 
of  the  idea  as  on  the  manner  in  which 


these  particular  ventures  were  con- 
ducted. For  the  contest  is  not  entireh 
the  simple,  airtight  device  it  seems. 

Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  the 
prize.  Shall  it  be  merchandise  or 
cash:  "Five  Hundred  Dollars  in  Gold" 
or  "A  Brand  New  Blooie  Automo- 
bile"? At  the  present  time  the  pendu- 
lum of  opinion  on  this  question  seems 
to  have  swung  over  to  cash.  Although 
the  trips  to  Bermuda,  the  grand  pianos 
and  silver  services,  have  given  won- 
derful color  to  contest  announcements 


in  the  past,  the  appeal  of  the  dollar 
sign  with  an  attractive  number  of 
zeros  after  the  digit  is  held  to  be 
stronger  this  season.  Of  course,  when 
S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son  oifer  their  own 
floor  waxers  as  prizes  they  are  indi- 
rectly enlarging  the  market  for  the 
floor  wax  which  is  their  original  prod- 
uct, and  under  such  conditions  mer- 
chandise prizes  will  always  be  justi- 
fied. Generally  speaking,  however, 
the  cash  appeal  seems  to  dominate. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  question: 
Shall  the  prize  appropriations  be  di- 
vided into  a  few  large  prizes  or  a 
longer  list  of  smaller  ones  whose 
spread  will  encourage  the  prospective 
contestant  to  enter,  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  has  a  better  chance  of  winning 
something?  It  may  be  a  tendency  to 
react  to  the  "all  or  nothing"  tone  of 
the  public's  current  attitude,  but  the 
swing  seems  to  be  toward  the  big  prize. 
Buick's  division  of  their  $50,000  prize 
appropriation  into  $25,000,  $10,000 
and  $5,000  as  the  first  three  prizes 
with  the  remaining  $10,000  split 
among  the  40  consolation  awards, 
seems  to  be  more  accurately  keyed  to 
the  public  pulse  than  a  longer  list  of 
more  evenly  divided  prizes. 


While  it  may  be  illegal,  in  the  for- 
mal announcement,  to  base  the  selec- 
tion of  the   winners   on   anything  but 
[Continued  on  page  44] 
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It's  Your  Honor 


BL^SINESS  is  waiting  for  some- 
one to  drive  off.  The  first 
tee  is  crowded,  and  empty  fairways 
beckon.   It's  your  honor. 

A  by-product  of  hard  times  is  a 
flock  of  new  leaders.  During  the  fat 
years,  when  stock  market  bulls  graze 
placidly  in  pastures  of  lush  green 
suckers,  some  of  the  old  leaders  seem 
to  soften  up.  Their  fighting  blood 
cools  off,  and  they  strive  to  hold  first 
place  with  timid,  cautious  arrogance 
instead  of  the  old  full-throated  call 
to  battle. 

Lincoln  nearly  went  crazy,  trying 
to  find  a  general  who  would  fight. 
Then  an  obscure  colonel  electrified 
the  world  by  beating  the  opposition 
to  the  punch,  and  it  wasn't  long 
before  Grant  was  running  things. 

Leading  a  business  is  a  good  deal 
like  keeping  a  garden.  It  is  a  lot 
of  work  to  start  a  garden — spading, 
rock-lifting,  raking,  fertilizing,  plant- 
ing and  watering.  After  two  or  three 
years,  it  becomes  an  old  story. 
Plants  are  healthy,  and  blooms  are 
up  to  expectations.  Your  interest  is 
inclined  to  flag.  A  little  routine 
weeding  seems  all  that  is  demanded. 
Then  even  the  weeds  are  not  often 
disturbed.  The  plants  become 
stunted  and  sterile. 

Many  a  business  is  choked  with 
weeds.  Lackadaisical  selling  has  per- 
mitted markets  to  slip  away.  Inef- 
ficiencies have  crept  into  the  process, 
and  the  product  has  become  almost 
obsolete.  The  old  spirit  of  hustle 
has  given  way  to  an  elegant  and 
contemplative  melancholy.  A  timid 
cringing  from  the  possibilities  of  fail- 
ure has  sapped  theolddrivingcourage. 


Probably  the  most  helpless  being 
in  the  world  is  a  king  who  has 
lingered  too  much  in  the  throne 
room  and  forgotten  how  kings  are 
made  and  what  they  are  for. 

There  is  no  sanctuary  for  a  leader 
who  will  not  lead.  He  is  out  there 
in  front,  blocking  progress,  and  must 
be  destroyed.  The  mob  is  either 
back  of  him  or  on  top  of  him.  He 
must  direct  the  fire  or  be  the  target. 
Business  is  not  a  full  dress  parade — 
it's  a  battle. 

The  clothing  business  has  been  in 
a  bad  way.  But  it  is  fortunate  in 
having  a  leader.  This  leader  per- 
ceived that  the  only  solution  was  to 
make  men  buy.  So  it  girded  up  its 
loins  and  let  out  a  blast  which  shook 
the  industry.  This  clarion  call  was, 
"Back  to  the  prices  of  fifteen  years 
ago."  One  big  jump  back  to  bed- 
rock. Their  announcement  read,  "A 
gamble,  you  say.''  Of  course  it's  a 
gamble.  We've  gambled  before  that 
the  men  of  America  refuse  to  stay 
licked.  We've  gambled  before  that 
the  people  of  this  country  will  al- 
ways buy  the  highest  value  at  the 
lowest  price.  And  we  have  never 
lost.  We  shall  not  lose  this  time." 

For  a  generation  Hart  Schaffner 
&  Marx  have  been  meeting  situa- 
tions in  that  spirit,  and  in  conse- 
quence have  become  the  greatest 
clothing  manufacturers  in  the  world. 

It  will  be  some  years  before  manna 
will  drop  into  the  lap  of  an  inert 
business.  There  may  not  be  enough 
to  go  around  for  a  decade.  Those 
who  are  waiting  for  the  cores  dis- 
carded by  leaders  may  find  that 
there  ain't  going  to  be  no  cores. 


Anyway,  that  is  the  way  it  has 
always  been  before,  after  business 
depressions.  Most  concerns  cower 
under  shelter,  waiting  for  the  storm 
to  pass,  while  the  hardier  outfits  press 
on  and  are  so  far  out  in  front  when 
things  get  better,  that  they  have 
time  to  stake  out  all  the  good  claims. 

There  won't  be  many  more  people 
in  the  country  in  19J2  than  in  1931. 
They  won't  have  much  more  money 
to  spend.  They  won't  eat  any  more. 
It  won't  be  much  easier  to  sell  them. 
There  will  be  just  as  many  difficult 
problems.  It  will  require  just  as 
much  vision  and  courage  then  as 
now  to  step  out  in  the  open  and  do 
something  about  it.  But  when  the 
business  history  of  the  thirties  is 
written,  it  will  be  found  that  many 
of  the  great  concerns  of  that  golden 
decade  got  their  real  start  in  1932. 
Other  business  institutions  will  date 
from  that  fateful  year  the  beginning 
of  their  decline. 

We  are  not  trying  to  stiffen  back- 
bones that  are  bowed,  or  inject  red 
blood  into  veins  where  water  now 
flows  thinly.  They  rarely  come  back 
in  business. 

Our  business  Is  advertising.  We  are 
an  advertising  agency  which  about 
one  hundred  of  the  leaders  of  indus- 
try use  to  aid  their  progress.  We 
don't  create  leaders— we  serve  them. 

If  you  have  decided  that  the  time 
has  come  to  lick  your  particular 
problem  regardless  of  the  fear  and 
apathy  of  the  mob,  and  need  a  lot 
of  extra  power  to  make  the  grade, 
we  should  like  to  meet  you. 

It's  your  honor. 


BATTEN,  BARTON,  DURSTINE  &  OSBORN 

I  NCOR  rOR A  IE  D 

Advertising 


3  83    MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


Chicago,  McCormick  Building 


)N,  10  State  Street     .     .     .     Blffalo,   Rand    Bui: 
MiNNEAPOLJS,  Northwestern   Bank   Building 


Pittsburgh,  Grant  Building 
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Metzger  Continues  His  Q.  &  A. 
Session  for  Salesmen 


it  be  a  joke  on  you  if  you  kept  it  in 
hip    pocket?     Take   the    current 


GEORGE    P.    METZGER 
Vice-President,  Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  New  York 


Mr.  Sales  Manager: 

Do  your  salesmen  know  George  Metzger?    Thev   should.    Keen,  wittv 

shrewd. 

with  long  experience— he  can   give  them  thought-starters.    No  pep-stuff! 

One  24- 

carat   idea  is   worth  a  ton  of  emotion.    Want   a  few  extra   sheets   of  this 

send  to  them?    Plus  the   first   instalment   of  the  Q.   &  A.  session   in   our 

issue   of 

January  6?-The  Editor. 

10.  Do  you  know  the  newspapers  oj 
the  dealer's  home  town? 

No,  not  the  names,  but  the  make-up 
and  features  and  editorial  policy?  He 
sees  them  every  day.  They  are  part  of 
his  life  —  business,  community  and 
social. 

11.  Hon  much  have  you  studied 
his  business? 

He  knows  his  own  business  better 
than  you  do.  does  he?   That's  what  von 


tell  him,  but  you  are  telling  yourself, 
now.  Maybe  he  does,  but  should  he? 
With  all  your  contacts  in  many  cities, 
and  with  your  fresh  outside  viewpoint, 
it  would  be  strange  if  you  couldn't 
come  to  know  at  least  certain  aspects 
of  his  own  business  better  than  he 
does. 

12.  When  he  balks,  and  gives  you 
a  reason,  can  you  come  right  back  at 


Nobody's    going    to    tell 

I'liotcKrar'lis    by    Ailams    Studio. 


but  certainly  you  can  store  up  and  ac- 
cumulate a  heap  of  facts  about  the 
experiences  of  other  business  men — 
parallel  examples — and  after  a  while 
you  can  draw  on  these.  Not  as  counter- 
arguments to  make  a  sale,  but  as  proof 
of  your  grasp  of  helpful  facts. 

13.  Do  you  prepare  your  prospects 
jor  your  call? 

By  mail,  or  wire.  Not  to  warn  him 
you  are  coming  and  he'd  better  be  on 
his  guard,  but  something  newsy  that 
will  make  him  see  that  you  have  been 
studying  his  business  and  his  interests, 
and  that  you  are  not  talking  to  him 
merely  as  a  salesman  when  you  get 
there,  with  one  eye  on  the  dotted  line 
and  the  other  on  the  next  call,  down 
the  street. 

14.  Does  he  ever  hear  from  you 
after  you   leave? 


Yes.  whether  he  bought  or  not.  S 


up- 


pose  he  received  a  letter  from  some 
town  further  on,  where  you  have  come 
upon  a  case  much  like  his  and  you 
sat  down  and  wrote  him  about  it  be- 
cause it  might  be  helpful  to  him? 
Maybe  with  a  clipping  enclosed — if 
only  a  newspaper  advertisement  or  a 
circular  letter.  Or  perhaps  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  clever  window  display.  How 
could  that  fail  to  make  a  hit  with  him? 

15.  Do  you  know  your  own  con- 
cern s  advertising? 

There's  a  tool  vou  can  use!  Wouldn't 


advertisement  your  people  put  out. 
Never  mind  what  you  think  of  it — 
every  word  was  churned  till  several 
hard-working  executives  believed  it  to 
be  right.  Read  that  advertisement — 
out  loud — to  your  prospect,  the  copy 
right  in  front  of  him,  with  your  finger 
on  the  sentences  as  you  read  them. 
That's  his  customer,  your  people  are 
talking  to.  The  space  cost  a  wad  of 
money,  and  you  can  make  it  worth 
more  than  it  cost. 

16.  Are  you  a  shade  better  than  the 
line  you  handle? 

Excuse  it,  please!  It  is  quite  possible 
that     a    salesman    may     be     (though 


usually  with  difficulty)  better  than  the 
goods  he  handles,  but  it's  a  good  thing 
to  hide  it  like  a  guilty  secret.  Anv- 
way,  the  goods  he  handles  can  never 
be  better  than  the  salesman.  Their 
value  is  limited  by  the  salesman's  own 
character  and  ability,  that's  sure. 

17.  When  you  slip  up,  do  you  find 
out  why? 

Forgetting  all  the  usual  and  prob- 
ably fully  justified  reasons,  the  point 
is  could  you  do  better  sometimes?  If 
you  asked  yourself  "what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  me  that  time?"  Next  time 
that  happens,  how  about  going  back? 

18.  Do  you  ask  him  to  buy? 

No — not  do  you  give  him  ever\ 
chance  to  order,  but  do  you  in  plain 
English  ask  him  to  buy?  He  is  teeter- 
ing on  the  edge  oftener  than  you  real- 
ize, and  what  harm  can  it  do  anyhow  ? 


i 
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Advertise  in  the 

1932    BUILDING    DIRECTORY   NUMBER 

OF   AMERICAN    BUILDER    AND    BUILDING   AGE 


MEMBER:  A.B.C.,  A.B.P., 
NATIONAL  SHELTER  GROUP 

▲▲AAAAAAAAAAA 


The  April,  1932,  issue  of  AMERICAN  BUILDER  AND 
Building  Age  wiU  reach  more  contractors  and 
builders,  lumber  and  material  dealers,  residential 
architects,  subdivision  operators  and  associated 
building  field  professionals  than  any  other  building 
industry  publication. 

It  will  contain: — (A)  an  index  of  trade  names  and  a 
Buyers'  Guide,  listing  the  names  of  manufacturers  of 
building  products  and  contractors'  equipment;  (B) 
an  editorial  bibliography,  listing  catalogues  and  other 
promotional  matter  which  builders  can  obtain  from 
manufacturers;  (C)  an  editorial  presentation  of  the 
most  widely  accepted  methods,  materials  and  special- 
ties for  use  in  the  Modern  Home  — 1932  Model. 
This  special  issue  will  be  kept  and  consulted  by  the 
builders  as  a  handy  reference  manual. 

Your  advertisement  in  the  1932  Building  Directory 
number  of  AMERICAN  BUILDER  AND  BUILDING 
AGE  will  be  properly  timed  to  do  an  effective  selling 
job  .  .  .  reaching  the  builders  at  the  time  they  are 
consulting  the  Directory  for  products  and  equip- 
ment they  are  ready  to  buy.  Advertisers  are  entitled 
to  a  free  listing  in  the  Classified  Directory  section. 


American    Builder   and    Building    Age 


A  Simmons-Boardman  Publication 
105  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago  215  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


30  Church  St.,  New  York 
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Close-Ups 

[Continued  from  page  28] 


III  spite  of  his  bizarre  ideas  of 
amusement,  he  was  a  worker  and  made 
us  work,  and  he  fitted  his  employer 
like  a  glove.  Both  were  gamblers,  and 
when  Ellsworth  accompanied  him  to 
New  York  they  spent  the  night  play- 
ing poker,  and  I  often  looked  to  see 
Tilton  arrive  the  owner  of  H-0  and 
Force  Food. 

V^'hen  H-0  went  into  a  receivership. 
Balmer  grabbed  Tilton,  ostensibly  as 
art  manager,  but  actually  to  liven  up 
the  advertising  department  with  his 
scintillating  ideas.  The  H-0  Com- 
panies went  under  because  Ellsworth, 
with  a  string  of  good  products  and 
advertising  that  girdled  the  world  on 
its  own  momentum  I  Sunny  Jim  was 
known  in  every  English-speaking 
country),  ran  his  business  the  way  he 
played  poker.  He  put  everything  on 
the  table  every  round.  It  was  always 
doubles  or  quits  with  him.  We  had  a 
narrow  escape  when  the  company  went 
under,  but  managed  to  get  out  just  in 
time,  though  at  the  expense  of  Ells- 
worth's friendship.  This  cost  us  genu- 
ine regret,  for  we  never  had  a  client  so 
stimulating,  sympathetic  and  generous 
as  Edward  Ellsworth. 

TILTON  went  on  Butterick's  payroll 
at  $15,000  a  year.  That  was  a  large 
salary  then,  but  it  never  sufficed  for 
Ralph's  needs.  He  was  constantly  in 
arrears,  always  borrowing  from  the 
business  office,  and  though  the  direc- 
tors deprecated  it  in  private,  none  of 
them  dared  to  speak  of  it.  Tilton  had 
his  own  ways  of  meeting  the  financial 
situation.  He  took  liberties  no  one 
else  dared  take  and  made  himself  so 
indispensable  the\  were  alwavs  con- 
doned. 

About  this  time  he  set  up  a  personal 
hansom  cab  which  followed  him  every- 
where. He  wouJd  sometimes  drive  up 
to  a  door,  leave  it  without  instructions 
and  spend  the  night.  \^Tien  he  came 
out,  there  was  the  faithful  cabby 
waiting  for  him. 

One  day,  Birmingham,  vice-presi- 
dent of  Butterick,  with  an  important 
customer  he  wished  to  send  to  the  rail- 
road station,  borrowed  Tilton's  cab. 
Thereafter  the  monthly  cab  hire  was 
charged  to  the  company,  which  at  least 
meant   that   the   poor   driver   got   his 


money.  At  length,  the  directors  felt 
something  must  be  done  about  an  em- 
ployee who  broke  all  the  rules  with 
such  blithe  indifference,  and  George 
Wilder,  the  president,  was  urged  to 
speak  to  him  about  it. 

"Ralph,"  said  Wilder,  finally,  "the 
company  has  decided  to  raise  your  sal- 
ary from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand." 

"That's  good."  Tilton  calmly  re- 
plied. 

"Don't  you  think,  under  the  circum- 
stances, you  can  now  begin  to  pay  back 
some  of  your  overdrafts?" 

"That,"  answered  Tilton,  "is  some- 
thing I  cannot  promise." 

He  never  did.  When  he  died,  tragic- 
ally and  inopportunely,  the  whole 
amount  was  still  owing. 

One  day,  when  Ralph  Holden  was 
about  to  set  out  for  Europe,  Ralph 
Tilton  said  to  him : 

"Ralph,  when  you  are  in  Paris,  I 
wish  you  would  walk  around  some 
afternoon  about  five  o'clock  to  the 
cafe  de  la  Regence.  There  you  will 
find  sitting  on  the  terrace  a  slim,  sol- 
dierly-looking man  with  snow-white 
hair  and  beard.  Tell  him  his  son  often 
thinks  of  him." 

Ralph  Holden  did  so,  Init  he  was  too 
late.  Theodore  Tilton  died  the  week 
before.  Ever  since  the  famous  Tilton- 
Beecher  trial  was  decided  against  him 
he  had  lived  abroad.  His  son  had 
never  seen  him. 


Mrs.  Murray,  model  for  Phoebe  Snoiv 

There  was  a  rare  charm  about  the 
man  which  captivated  everybody.   His 


hosts  of  friends  were  devoted,  over- 
looked his  aberrations,  defended  him 
loyally,  stood  between  him  and  the 
consequences  of  his  indiscretions.  He 
was  able  and  competent,  with  exquisite 
taste  in  graphic  matters,  a  vivid  imag- 
ination, a  forever  entertaining  cast  of 
mind,  and  was  as  generous  as  men  of 
his  type  always  are.  He  was  the  most 
exciting  advertising  manager  I  ever 
worked  with,  but  he  was  an  anachron- 
ism. He  should  have  lived  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Phoebe  Snow 

When  Ralph  Tilton  joined  Force,  he 
crowded  out  William  Bogart  Hunter, 
who  went  to  the  Lackawanna  Railroad 
as  advertising  manager.  The  Lacka- 
wanna burned  hard  coal  in  its  loco- 
motives and  made  capital  in  its  adver- 
tising of  the  cleanliness  of  the  road. 
Wendell  P.  Colton,  Hunter's  assistant, 
later  advertising  manager,  and  now 
a  well-known  advertising  agent,  had 
originated  a  series  of  street  car  cards, 
parodying  the  House-that-Jack-Built, 
which  celebrated  a  girl  in  white,  the 
"maiden  all  for  lawn,"  whose  dress 
was  immaculate  because  she  traveled 
on  the  Road  of  Anthracite. 

Seeking  a  new  series  to  follow  this. 
Hunter,  who  knew  us  from  our  long 
association  on  Force,  suggested  we 
prepare  the  cards.  Taking  our  <  uc 
from  Colton's  stuff,  we  imagined  I  lie 
adventures  of  a  girl  in  white,  and  I 
wrote  the  first  series  of  Phoebe  Snow 
jingles.  Jingles  were  an  accepted  tei  li- 
nique  in  advertising  in  those  da\s, 
especially  for  street  car  cards,  just  as 
modernism  is  today.  They  were  being 
used  for  many  products,  and  I  person- 
ally wrote  thousands  for  various  <  li- 
ents.  Kenneth  Fraser  started  the  thiiij; 
with  his  Spotless  Town,  which  enjo\ed 
a  tremendous  run.  Another  "fashion" 
was  the  use  of  a  figure  or  charactei. 
such  as  Sunny  Jim  for  Force,  or  tlif 
colored  cook  for  Cream  of  Wheat,  or 
the  boy  in  the  slicker  for  Uneeda,  and 
Phoebe  Snow  added  this  touch  also  to 
the  Lackawanna  advertising  and  be- 
came quite  famous  in  her  day. 

I  have  read  a  serious  interview  given 
out  by  an  officer  of  the  D.  L.  &  W.,  ex- 
plaining the  psychology  behind  the 
name  Phoebe  Snow.  It  told  in  detail 
how  various  other  women's  names 
were  first  experimented  with,  and  none 
seemed  to  click  until  Phoebe  was  hit 
on,  and  thus  by  a  process  of  elimina- 
tion the  right  name  was  found.  This 
was   merely   a   flight   of   imagination. 
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PIONEER  millers,  Iiundreds  of  years  ago,  well 
understood  the  necessity  of  placing  their  wheels 
athwart  the  stream.  For  only  so  could  a  river's 
current  grind  the  grain,  or  whirl  the  singing  saws 
of  industry. 

See  how  commerce  instinctively  follows  the  prin- 
ciple! .  .  .  The  filling-station,  tapping  every  high- 
way's traffic-flow  .  .  .  The  great  store  on  a  city's 
busy  street  .  .  .  The  merest  newsboy  on  the  corner! 

Elemental?    Of  course.    Yet  how  many  an  in- 
dustry,   facing    grave    problems    of    distribution, 
ignores   the   advantage   which   strategic   position 
offers  in  relation  to  a  moring  tide! 
***** 

Here  in  our  own  country,  for  example,  are  trends 
of  population,  of  manufacturing,  and  of  business 
activity  as  unmistakable  as  any  river's  flow. 

Trace  for  yourself  the  gradual  movements  of 
national  population  and  of  manufacturing  during 
the  past  140  years — for  each  confirms  the  other — 
and  visualize  their  meaning. 

See  how,  decade  by  decade,  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation and  of  manufacturing  have  steadily  paced 
westward — their  continuous  march  a  record  of  the 
Government  Census  Bureau. 


Note  how,  as  the  country  has  developed,  the 
center  of  population  has  moved  nearer  and  nearer 
the  center  of  the  country.  How  it  is  now  almost 
600  miles  west  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and 
steadily  approaching  St.  Louis. 

"Where" — it  might  pay  you  to  ask  yourself — 
"(*  my  factory,  my  business  headquarters,  in  re- 
lation to  this  moving  tide.''" 

"Is  its  location  such  that  the  trend  of  people  and 
markets  is — imperceptibly  though  surely — setting 
away  from  me?" 

"Or  is  it,  like  the  miller's  wheel,  squarely  athwart 
the  stream,  so  positioned  that  the  tide  is  toward  it; 
a  profit-source  today,  a  guarantee  for  tomorrow?" 

"Looking  toward  future  business,  will  the  story 
be  'There  it  goes',  or  'Here  it  comes'?" 
***** 

Many  a  typical  American  concern  would  find  its 
operations  more  lastingly  profitable  in  a  nationally- 
centered  location,  in  or  near  St.  Louis.  Perhaps 
yours  may  be  ,'^ne  of  these.  We  do  not  know.  But 
gladly  will  we  aid  in  assembling  the  facts  which 
would  assist  you  in  finding  out. 


INDUSTRIAL   BUREAU  of  the 
INDUSTRIAL  CLUB  of  ST.  LOUIS 

513  Locust  Street  '  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


StIoui 
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The  first  time  the  name  was  ever  used, 
or  even  thought  of,  was  when  I  wrote 
it  in  the  first  line  of  the  first  jingle, 
my  only  requirement  being  that  it 
should  fit  the  meter  of  the  tight  and 
brief  style  of  jingle  I  had  selected  so 
as  to  get  good  display  for  the  text  on 
the  street  car  card. 

Said  Phoebe  Snow, 

About  to  go 

Upon  a  trip  to  Buffalo: 

"My  gown  keeps  white 

Both  day  and  night 

Upon  the  Road  of  Anthracite." 
I    wrote   six,    Harry    Stacy   Benton 
made  the  pictures,  the  set  was  O.K.'d 


and  Phoebe  started  on  her  career.  For 
the  next  set  we  used  photographs,  and 
the  model  was  a  Mrs.  Murray.  We 
chased  around  the  Lackawanna  yards 
with  a  photographer,  posing  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray in  her  white  dress  in  her  section, 
getting  on  the  train,  eating  in  the  diner, 
all  enterprising  novelty  then,  and  kept 
it  up  for  four  years.  Phoebe  was  used 
in  the  magazine  and  newspaper  adver- 
tising and  on  the  folders,  and  passed 
into  the  gallery  of  national  fictitious 
characters,  recognized  by  everyone, 
and  now  is  forgotten  as  completely  as 
any  other  thing,  however  widely  adver- 
tised, after  the  publicity  ceases. 


Henry  Ewald 

[Continued  from  page  21] 


been  notified  that  he  has  been  duly 
graduated  from  high  school  with  an 
honorary  degree;  lunches  at  a  counter 
or  at  the  Recess  Club  in  the  Fisher 
Building  (he  eats  very  little)  ;  and  be- 
lieves that  the  advertising  coterie 
shouldn't  cut  rates,  but  increase  the 
service. 

Ewald  is  very  partial  to  Detroit.  As 
he  remarked  to  John  Benson  of  the 
4  A's:  "...  don't  let  the  tall  buildings 
of  Manhattan  obscure  your  vision  of 
the  United  States." 

He  is  a  great  host.  When  visiting  him 
you  enjoy  a  profusion  of  luncheons, 
dinners,  yachting  trips  and  motor 
rides.  He  does  everything  on  a  big 
scale.  He  made  a  speech  in  German 
at  the  1929  Berlin  convention.  His 
home,  just  remodeled,  is  a  large, 
beautiful  residence  in  Indian  Village. 
When  he  drives  to  his  summer  cottage 
at  Tawas  Beach,  he  keeps  the  radio  in 
his  car  (he  is  an  avid  fan  from  the 
galena  crystal  days)   continuously  on. 

He  idolizes  his  children,  Shirley  (at 
Vassar)  age  19  and  Ted  Junior  age  7. 
Ted  he  secretly  hopes  will  follow  in 
his  footsteps.  He  arrives  in  his  office 
around  ten,  but  when  he  can  afford  it, 
will  come  in  at  noon  and  leave  at  mid- 
night. 

Certainly  the  limitations  of  Ewald's 
education  as  a  youngster  (he  went  as 
far  as  the  second  year  in  high)  are  a 
justifiable  criticism  of  the  common  be- 
lief that,  without  a  college  education, 
a  man  cannot  hope  to  get  very  far — 
tomorrow.  His  reasoning  is  unvaried. 
His  bones  and  nerves  and  sinews  are  so 
fed  with  the  protein  of  measuring  by 
rule-of-thumb  that  his  mental  processes 


function  smoothly  in  their  natural 
grooves.  And  they  are  not  narrow 
grooves,  either. 

■PJON'T  mistake  him  for  a  political 
L'  Sybarite  smugly  dreaming  of  past 
feudal  triumphs  and  enjoying  the 
luxuries  of  an  overindulgent.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  a  hard-headed  American 
business  man.  A  dollar  is  a  dollar. 
What  it  is  spent  for,  where  it  goes,  he 
wants  to  know.  And  justly  too.  He  has 
a  stubborn  tenacity  which  he  knows 
how  to  use,  it  has  helped  him  more 
than  it  has  proved  a  stalemate.  That 
he  has  already  made  three  holes-in-one 
at  golf,  doesn't  matter.  He  says  he  is 
going  to  make  another,  sometime,  and 
he  no  doubt  will. 

The  average  person  knows  that  when 
a  man  is  the  leader  of  his  business  in 
a  small  town,  he  is  most  likely  inclined 
to  be  just  a  little  too  dogmatic.  He 
probably  will  reason  that  what  he  says 
and  thinks,  you  can  put  down  as  be- 
ing right.  And  why  not?  Hasn't  he 
won  his  position  by  always  doing  so? 
But  not  so  with  Ewald,  even  his  critics 
think  he  is  one  of  the  most  self-effacing 
men  they  know. 

When  he  isn't  soaking  up  rate-data 
or  project-briefs,  you  will  find  him  on 
a  long  jaunt  in  his  yacht  or  anticipat- 
ing a  glass  of  Pilsner  beer  (because  he 
is  of  German  descent  and  thoroughly 
disapproves  prohibition).  His  belief 
is  inspired  by  the  intense  assurance 
that  everyone  should  be  able  to  take 
care  of  himself. 

It  may  be  unaltruistic,  but  it  is  the 
pioneer  spirit. 

In  Detroit — he  stands  alone. 


Graham-Paige  Sales  Plan 

BELIEVING  that  the  two  greatest 
needs  in  automobile  retailing 
to-day  are  more  profit  for  the 
dealer  and  more  income  for  the  retail 
salesman,  the  Graham-Paige  Motors 
Corporation,  Detroit,  has  made  avail- 
able to  its  entire  dealer  organization  a 
sales  program  entitled  the  Scholk  Re- 
tail Sales  Plan.  A.  M.  Scholk,  Los 
Angeles  automobile  dealer,  devised 
this  sales  program,  which  Graham  will 
use  on  a  national  scale. 

Because  21^  used  car  sales  are  gen- 
erally needed  to-day  to  liquidate  the 
profit  on  one  new  car  sale,  the  Scholk 
plan  provides  that  a  new  car  sale  is 
completed  only  when  the  used  car  or 
cars,  taken  in  on  the  sale  of  a  new 
car,  are  sold  and  delivered.  To  earn 
the  full  commission  of  10%  on  a  new 
car  sale,  the  salesman  must  take  in 
the  used  cars  at  prices  which  will 
enable  him  to  sell  them  promptly  with- 
out loss,  or  at  a  profit. 

The  salesman  accepting  a  used  car 
has  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  it  for 
four  days  after  it  is  first  reconditioned. 
Any  loss  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
the  used  car  is  deducted  from  the 
salesman's  10%  commission.  If  not 
sold  in  four  days,  the  salesman  loses 
the  exclusive  sales  right.  The  used 
car  must  be  sold  within  fifteen  days 
after  first  reconditioning,  if  the  full 
commission  is  to  be  secured.  If  not, 
the  commission  is  credited  to  the  used 
car  inventory  cost  and  15%  of  this 
revised  inventory  cost  is  added  to  the 
car,  to  provide  10%  commission  for 
the  salesman  who  sells  it.  If  a  sales- 
man sells  the  used  car  at  a  higher 
price  than  was  paid  for  it,  he  gets 
10%  commission  and  50%  of  the 
profit.  Salesmen  are  allowed  1%  of 
the  original  trade-in  allowance  on 
each  used  car  for  used  car  newspaper 
advertising. 

One  dealer  using  the  Scholk  plan 
has  enjoyed  many  benefits.  After 
charging  $45  per  new  car  sold,  as 
salary,  he  showed  a  net  profit  for  the 
year  1930  of  $56.90  per  new  car  sold, 
as  compared  to  a  United  States  dealer 
average  net  loss  of  $37.46.  On  used 
car  maintenance  he  spent  only  .'12.64 
per  new  car  sold,  while  the  United 
States  dealer  average  was  $18.15. 
For  the  first  six  months  of  1931,  using 
this  plan,  he  sold  90  used  cars  and 
62  new  cars,  a  ratio  of  II/2  used  cars 
to  1  new  car.  His  used  car  inventory 
actually  decreased  from  $3,182  to  $3,- 
081.27  (7  cars). 
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A  iUc  stamp 

delivers  one  message 

to  one  family 

once! 

But  tjkc  spent 

per  family  of  News  readers 

delivers  one  message 

of  330  agate  lines 

every  week 

for  a  year! 

• 

THEhNEWS 

NEW  YORK'S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 


CIRCULATION:  1,340,113  daily  average  1931— gain  of  38,192  copies  over  1929 
LINAGE:  1931—15,135,308  lines,  all  display;  gain  of  2,820,647  lines  over  1929 
MILLINE:  for  1931— $1.23;  3^c  belov/  the  1929  milline 

GROW    WITH    A    MEDIUM    THAT    GROWS    IN    THESE    TIMES! 
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"Circumstances' That  Cause  Failures 


[Continued  from  page  25] 


Everybody  was  mystified.  The  clients 
claimed  to  have  12,000  customers,  but 
couldn't  understand  why  sales  re- 
mained inconsequential.  Analysis 
showed  that  only  3000  of  these  cus- 
tomers were  buying  with  any  regular- 
ity.    9000  never  repeated. 

Advertising  will  move  consumers 
into  stores  over  and  over  again — be- 
cause consumers  are  habituated  in  go- 
ing into  stores  to  shop.  The  advertising 
simply  directs  their  preference  as  be- 


tween one  store  and  another. 

Dealers,  however,  are  habituated  in 
being  solicited.  They  do  not  go  to 
sellers  for  their  supplies  because  the 
customary  thing  is  for  sellers  to  come 
to  them.  They  are  overwhelmed  with 
solicitations  and,  with  dealers,  adver- 
tising cannot  normally  take  the  place 
of  direct  sales  work. 

To  get  repeat  business,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  to  go  after  it — with  all 
the  vigor  and  determination  ordinarily 


employed  in  procuring  the  introduc- 
tory order. 

Here  there  was  a  distinct  failure 
of  pressure  for  repeat  business,  and 
that  failure  was  the  restrictive  "cir- 
cumstance" which  in  this  case  robbed 
advertising  of  its  natural  and  expected 
result. 

These  examples  illustrate  only  some 
of  the  "circumstances"  which  may 
arise  in  any  business  to  restrict  its 
sales  in  spite  of  good  advertising. 


One  Reason  for  the  Depression 
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PAUL  M.  MAZUR,  in  this  chart, 
shows  the  excessive  investment 
in  producers'  goods  during  1929 
as  contrasted  with  the  money  spent  for 
consumers'  goods.  "Money,"  writes 
Mr.  Mazur,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
banking  firm  of  Lehman  Brothers,  in 
a  recent  New  York  Times,  "properly 


belonging  to  consumption  was  diverted 
into  production,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  boiling  caldron  of  production 
could  be  safely  operated  only  as  long 
as  its  contents  were  completely  volatil- 
ized in  purchase." 

The  heavy   lines  represent  produc- 
tion of  goods;   the  dotted  lines,  con- 


sumption of  the  same  goods.  Under 
producers'  goods  are  included  build- 
ings, automobiles,  electrical  goods  and 
related  lines;  under  consumers'  goods, 
clothing,  food,  furniture,  etc.  Each 
chart  is  corrected  for  price  and  sea- 
sonal variation,  and  is  based  on  per- 
centage of  long-time  trend,  100. 
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Dr.  George  Gallup  says: 

4^  My  surveys  indicate  that 
few  newspapers  anywhere  compare 
in  INTENSITY  OF  READER 
INTEREST  with  The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune.  ^^ 


i  HE  Gallup  surveys  indicate  why  The 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  pulls 
extraordinary  state  wide  results  for  adver- 
vertisers. 

Advertisers  buy  more  than  white  space  in 
i4o,ooo  papers  when  they  schedule  The 
Register  and  Tribune.  They  buy  intense 
reader  interest. 


The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

240j844  Daily  A.  B.  C. 


George  H.  Gallup,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Advertising  and  Journalism  at  North- 
western University,  and  head  of  the 
Gallup   Research  Bureau  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Gallup  and  his  organization  have 
made  three  detailed  field  investigations 
to  find  out  just  what  Register  and 
Tribune  subscribers  read.  He  has  made 
similar  tests  for  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines from  coast  to  coast. 

His  findings  throughout  the  country 
based  on  simple  but  hitherto  unused 
methods  of  checking  reader  interest, 
have  demolished  many  orthodox  adver- 
tising ideas  and  are  the  talk  of  the 
advertising  world. 
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Jan.,  1932,  National  Advertising  Expenditures 


NATIONAL  GENERAL  MAGAZINES 


No.  of 

Adver-             JANUARY,    1932 
tisera          PRODUCT  GROUPS 
54     Automotive   Industry 

64  Building  Materials   

21     Cigars,  Cigarettes  and  Tobacco   . . 

65  Clothing   and   Dry  Goods    

30     Confectionery  and   Soft   Drinks     . 

260     Drugs  and  Toilet  Goods 

56     Financial  and  Insurance   

74    Foods  and  Food  Beverages   

95     Garden    

199     House  Furniture  and  Furnishings 


46  Jewelry  and  Silverware 

11  Lubricants  and  Petroleum  Products 

50  Machinery  and  Mechanical  Supplies  

40  Office   Equipment    

15  Paints   and    Hardware 

73  Radios,  Phonographs  and  Musical  Instruments 

110  Schools.   Camps   and   Correspondence   Courses 

28  Shoes,  Trunks  and  Bags    

24  Soaps  and   Housekeepers'  Supplies 

114  Sporting  Goods    

182  Stationery  and  Books 

238  Travel  and   Hotels    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.''.'. 

107  Miscellaneous     


$2,850 

1,215 

3,200 

610 

Nothing 

840 

10,753 

Nothing 

149 

690 

57 

Nothing 

650 

842 

Nothing 

Nothing 

7,251 

Nothing 

1,260 

Nothing 

10,493 

18,352 

5,675 


Flat 

Magazines 

$28,061 

Nothing 

77,102 

1,514 

18,586 

202,374 

12,495 

51,777 

263 

3,509 

3,737 

6,057 

105 

1,304 

297 

4,854 

96,055 

498 


28,804 
21,620 
45,239 


Women's 

Uayaiines 

$98,667 

11,818 

77,575 

61,280 

7,975 

726,842 

27,166 

870,367 

17,645 

82,074 

17,371 

660 

Nothing 

2,332 

1,587 

400 

55,108 

10,895 

240,951 

Nothing 

6,210 

28,497 

82,193 


22  Gen. 

and  Class 

Magazines 

42,438 

34,675 

29,187 

8,084 

7,526 

23,260 

20,282 

26,306 

49,375 

37,133 

8,830 

450 

18,854 

20,249 

7,773 

15,989 

40,807 

2,623 

7,433 

18,825 

17.478 

68,595 

59,958 


JANUARY   TOTALi 


Weekly 

Uagazvtes 

i;i3i 

1932 

$505,954 

$995,812 

$677,970 

106,873 

335,854 

154,581 

325,618 

515,729 

512,682 

110,229 

269,672 

181,717 

188,178 

287,999 

222,265 

470,276 

1,660,119 

1,423,592 

132,393 

252,541 

203,089 

377,991 

1,887,610 

1,326,441 

10,916 

113,364 

78,348 

264,206 

598,161 

387,612 

136,873 

288,032 

166,868 

247,753 

280,497 

254,920 

17,982 

149,404 

37,591 

72,300 

193,464 

97,027 

4,115 

64,183 

13,772 

164.392 

416,893 

185,635 

15.693 

293,611 

214,914 

43.329 

168,403 

57.345 

90.767 

470,328 

349,899 

148.408 

249,764 

176,101 

207.544 

390.991 

270529 

180,377 

332,982 

317,441 

137,550 

378.639 

330,615 

1.956 


Totals 


$64,887  $622,607  $2,427,613  $566,130  $3,959,717  $10,594,052  $7,640,954 


NATIONAL  FARM  PUBLICATIONS 

6  Farm  Publications 


No.  of 

Adver-             JANUARY.    1932 
tisers           PRODUCT  GROUPS 
10    Automotive  Industry    


14  Building  Materials 

4    Cigars,  Cigarettes  and  Tobacco 

11     Clothing  and  Dry  Goods    . . 

1  Confectionery  and  Soft  Drinks   

53     Drugs  and  Toilet  Goods 

3     Financial  and  Insurance  

15  Foods  and  Food  Beverages 

46    Garden     

8     House  Furniture  and  Furnishings 

3    Jewelry'  and  Silverware    

2  Lubricants  and  Petroleum  Products 
61     Machinery  and  Mechanical  Supplies 

1  Office   Equipment    

2  Paints  and  Hardware   

0     Radios,  Phonographs  and  Musical  Instr. 

15     Schools,  Camps  and  Correspondence  Courses 

6     Shoes,  Trunks  and  Bags   

4     Soaps  and  Housekeepers'  Supplies 

4     Sporting    Goods    

9     Stationery  and  Books   

13     Travel  and  Hotels    

34    Miscellaneous     


1931 

$96,429 

41,079 

21,700 

6.250 

785 

43.504 

10.750 

49.969 

76.471 

42.122 

3,074 

3.807 

121.628 

569 

3,455 

10.578 

9.916 

5,010 

5.464 

659 

2.868 

5,902 

98,346 


•NATIONAL  RADIO  BROADCASTING 

16  Groups  of  Stations  Embracing  102  Cities 
JANUARY. 

No.ol  1931 

Adver.       PRODUCT  ,— 

Users  cRor/'H 

9    Automotive  Indus- 
try          $i; 

2     BuildingMaterials         ; 


$34,634 

23.22! 

43.150 

4.023 

35 

39.103 

9.815 

19.640 

45.654 

16.456 

545 


1.517 
Nothing 
8.164 
1.805 
20.405 
1.182 
2,690 
3.810 
51,839 


1930 


319 


Totals     $660,335     $405,144 


0  Cigars,  Cigarettes 

and  Tobacco 
5     Clothing  and  Dry 
Goods    

7  Confectionery  and 

Soft   Drinks    .. 

1  Drugs  and  Toilet 

Goods 

8  Financial  and  In- 

surance     

1     Foods    and    Food 

Beverages 
1     Garden  

1  House    Furniture 

and  Furnishings 

2  Jewelry    and    Sil- 

verware 
5     Lubricants     and 

Petrol.   Prod. 
2     Machinery      and 

Mech.   Sup. 
)     Office    Equipment 
i     Paints  and   Hard- 
ware 
t     Radios.     Phono's, 
and  Mus.  Instr. 
)     Schools,      Camps 
and  Cor.  Cours. 
!     Shoes,    Trunks 
and    Bags 
.Soaps  and  House- 
kepers'  Sup.    . . 
Sporting  Goods 
Stat'ery   and   Bks. 
!     Travel       and 
Hotels 
Miscellaneous  -  .  . 


$162,949     $1,355,414     $1,313,923 
387.749 


217,280 

52.462 

97,154 

380,541 

109,842 

620,201 
18,085 

46,089 

63,613 

109,954 

85.613 
16,184 

13,104 

202,761 

6,753 

96,733 

61.680 
Nothing 
134.705 


36.066 
611.310 

50.699 

142,497 

702,050 

136,183 

872,679 
2,335 

83,234 

8,201 

126,840 

68,377 
Nothing 

64,027 

62,474 

Nothing 

94,088 

126.113 
12,679 
137,914 

3,390 
94,005 


683,065 

2,076,114 

581,051 

839.070 

3,236,343 

1,209,644 

5,264,116 
91,644 

629,283 

432,049 

1,495,338 

910,151 
77,053 

198,696 

2,402,508 

20,379 

834,392 

532,998 

167,228 

1,421,922 

1,359,618 
997,670 


5,371,117 

575,139 

1.359,919 

6.106.667 

1,493,351 

8,957,021 
87,380 

795,841 

113,770 

1,183,346 

727,041 
83,522 

727,243 

909,957 

17,237 

1,261,430 

1,419,883 

269,003 

1.359,001 

170,821 
1,101,638 


Totals    $2,718,377  $3,598,110  $26,815,746  $35,791,999 


'J^^^^^ ,^^^^^'^^^  ^"^  ^^^'°  Broadcasting  Records  are  for  Month  of  December.  1931 

NOTE :    The  above  data  are  especially  compiled  for  Advertising  &  Selling  by  "National  Advertising  Records 
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Penetrating  Vower 
DOES  Not  COME  in  bulk 


H, 


.UGE,  wide-spread  circula- 
tions, lavishly  bought  to  gain 
"consumer  consciousness"  or  to 
"influence  dealers"  were  all 
well  -  and  -  good  in  days  when 
business  was  uniformly  fine,  the 
country  over. 


But  those  times  are  gone.  Business  is  spotty. 
Today's  sales-campaign  must  be  aimed  at  a  mar- 
ket that  is  known  to  be  able  to  buy  .  .  .  then 
supported  with  all  the  penetrating  power  of  con- 
centrated newspaper  advertising. 

To  find  these  markets,  and  to  know  them 
backward  and  forward,  is  part  of  the  business  of 
the  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization.  Trained  mer- 
chandising men  make  over  5oo,ooo  personal  calls 
yearly.  On  the  spot  surveys  are  constantly  con- 
ducted for  manufacturers  and  advertising  agencies. 


Photo  by  . 

Results  have  been  immediate.  A  food  manufac- 
turer doubled  his  sales.  A  maker  of  cosmetics 
revamped  his  dealer  organization  with  notable 
profit.  An  automobile  company  saved  3  months 
work  because  of  closer  knowledge  of  market 
conditions. 

Many  similar  successes  have  been  made  in  the 
past  year  in  the  eleven  markets  of  13,000,000 
buyers,  which  the  Boone  Man  represents.  It  is 
possible  that  new  market  facts  may  suggest  new 
sales-strategy  to  you  .  .  . 


CALL  THE   Q    BOONE  MAN 

RODNEY    E.    BOONE   ORGANIZATION 

NEW  YOKK    ■   CHICAGO    ■   BOSTON    ■  DETROIT    ■   SAN  FRANCISCO    ■    ROCHESTER    ■    PHILADELPHIA    ■   CLEVELAND    ■  ATLANTA 


New  York  Journal 
Boston  American 
Albany  Times-Union 
Detroit  Times 


DAILY 

SUNDAY 

Syracuse  Journal 
Rochester  Journal 
Washington   Times-Herald 

Chicago  American 
Atlanta  Georgian 

Boston  Advertiser 
Albany  Times-Union 
Detroit  Times 

Syracuse  Americ 
Omaha  Bee-New 
Washington  He 

lid 

Baltimore  Americar 
Rochester  America 
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THIS  afternoon  I  had  an  adventure.  It 
came  about  quite  by  accident.  While 
walking  along  57th  Street  and,  passing  the 
Anderson  Art  Galleries,  I  chanced  to  glance 
at  a  poster  setting  forth  that  the  library  of 
the  late  David  Belasco  v^as  being  sold  at  auc- 
tion. As  I  progressed  down  the  block  I  fell 
to  thinking  how  interesting  it  would  be  to 
have  in  one's  library  a  volume  from  the  li- 
brary of  Belasco — just  any  volume. 

Suddenly  I  stopped.  "Why  not?"  I  de- 
manded of  myself.  Whereupon  I  retraced 
my  steps  and  sought  the  auction  room,  which 
I  found  sparsely  peopled  with  men  and 
women  whom  I  soon  placed  as  dealers  in 
old  and  rare  books,  for  the  most  part. 

I  had  nothing  but  the  catalog  to  guide  me, 
and  what  I  could  see  of  the  books  as  "lot" 
after  "lot"  was  put  up.  It  was  like  bidding 
on  a  pig  in  a  poke.  But  that  only  added  to 
the  adventure — for  by  this  time  it  had  come 
to  be  an  adventure. 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  profes- 
sionals bid.  Just  the  flicker  of  a  finger,  or 
a  sixteenth  of  a  nod,  and  up  went  the  bid- 
ding another  five  dollars  ...  I  wonder  why 
it  is  that  my  face  always  itches  at  auctions! 
I  almost  got  stuck  with  a  two-volume  set  of 
somebody's  sonnets  at  $33.00  just  because  I 
had  to  scratch  my  cheek,  and  the  auctioneer, 
noting  the  movement  of  my  hand,  took  it  as  a 
bid.  I  was  only  saved  by  a  tardy  bid  of  $35.00 
from  the  back  of  the  room! 

Whenever,  consulting  my  catalog,  I  picked 
a  book  to  bid  on  as  promising  from  its  de- 
scription to  be  one  that  would  probably  be 
knocked  down  for  a  modest  sum,  it  always 
started  at  $50.00  or  $150.00.  Then,  before 
I  could  gather  my  wits  together,  they'd  have 
that  "lot"  sold  and  knock  down  the  next^ 
some  book  that  I'd  have  liked  to  own — for 
$4.00  or  $6.00.  They  move  swiftly,  these 
book  auctions. 

Well,  finally,  after  several  unsuccessful 
bursts  of  bidding,  I  got  my  book!  The 
catalog  listed  it — 

PROOF  COPY 
299  Masefield  (John).  Multitude 
and  Solitude.  12mo,  brown  paper 
wrappers  (edges  soiled).  London. 
1909^.  Proof  copy  of  the  First 
Edition. 

That  "Proof  Copy"  got  me.  I  started 
bidding — and  no  one  was  as  surprised  as  I 
when  it  was  knocked  down  to  me  for  $5.00! 

In  its  bright  blue  box,  this  unbound  copy 


of  "Multitude  and  Solitude"  is  on  the 
library  table  beside  me  tonight  as  I  write. 
And  half  an  hour  ago,  when  I  started  to  read 
it.  I  discovered  to  my  delight  that  the  story 
opens  with  the  first  night  of  a  play.  What 
more  appropriate  souvenir  of  David  Belasco's 
library  could  one's  heart  desire?  Did  not 
my  $5.00  adventure  of  the  afternoon  turn 
out   well? 

— 8-pt.— 

Joe  Taylor  of  Pittsburgh  sends  me  this 
gem  from  The  Gulf  Coast  Lumberman: 
"Traditions  exact  an  appalling  toll  from  our 
distressed  cash  registers." 

Try  that  one  on  your  house-organ. 
— 8-pt.— 

Here  is  a  striking  advertisement  which  I 
clipped  from   a   Pittsburgh   newspaper. 


Mellon  National  Bank 

This  technique  appeals  to  me  as  having 
real  possibilities  for  newspaper  advertising. 
Not  only  does  it  attract  attention,  but  it 
has  dramatic  value. 

— 8-pt.— 

A  few  days  ago  Charles  E.  Fearn  of  the 
Soyex  Co.,  Inc.,  told  me  how  his  company  got 
its  name.  This  concern  produces  a  special 
flour  from  the  highly  nutritious  soybean,  and 
the  product  was  originally  marketed  in  Eng- 
land as  SOYOLK. 


When  this  flour  was  introduced  to  America, 
however,  the  executives  of  the  Soyolk  Co. 
soon  learned  that  they  had  made  a  mistake. 
The  American  public  insisted  on  believing 
that  SOYOLK  was  an  egg-yolk  concentrate! 

Gracefully  Mr.  Fearn  and  his  business  as- 
sociates bowed  to  this  American  whim. 
Quietly  they  changed  the  name  of  their  prod- 
uct to  SOYEX. 

So  it  is  that  England  continues  to  buy  soy- 
bean flour  as  SOYOLK,  and  America  has  its 
SOYEX.  And  both  are  English-speaking, 
egg-eating  countries! 

—8-pt.— 

Now  that  Ogden  Nash  and  Ballyhoo  have 

developed  the  short,  short  verse,  what's  the 

matter  with  this  for  those  who  write  copy — 

When    in   doubt 

Cross    it    out. 

— 8-pt.— 

John  Guernsey,  posted  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  department  stores,  makes  a  very  in- 
teresting point  in  his  book,  "Retailing  To- 
morrow." 

The  cash  customer,  he  says,  is  not  the  best 
customer.  For  such  an  economy-minded  in- 
dividual is  always  shopping  around  and  in- 
vestigating every  new  store  that  comes  to 
town. 

The  charge  customer,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  content  to  do  most  of  her  trading  in  the 
few  stores  in  which  she  has  an  account,  and 
pays  little  attention  to  the  new  cash-and- 
carry  stores. 

Thus  it  is  that  it  is  much  more  difficult 
for  a  new  store  to  get  under  way  in  the 
charge  field  than  for  a  cash  store  to  open 
for  business.  And  thus  it  is  that  much  of 
the  noise  about  public  preference  shifting 
from  a  charge  to  a  cash  basis  may  be  dis- 
counted as  propaganda. 

— 8-pt.— 

Cosmopolitan  wishes  onto  the  Audit  Bu- 
reau of  Circulations  this  slogan  for  1932— 
Adwaysl  B(e)  C(areful),  according  to  a 
letter  from  Ralph  Neave. 

Well,  looking  at  the  A.B.C.  as  a  disinter- 
ested observer,  I  should  suggest  a  broader 
slogan — Always  Buy  Carefully. 

Or  is  that  old  stuff? 

— 8-pt.— 

The  Isaac  Goldmann  Company,  printers. 
New  York,  send  me  a  copy  of  their  1932 
12-page  calendar  (for  which  I  extend  my 
thanks) ,  on  the  front  of  which  appears  this 
significant  statement:  "The  past  year  will 
remain  forever  the  greatest  educator  in  busi- 
ness history." 

And  I  guess  maybe  that  sizes  up  1931 
about  as  well  as  anyone  has  done  it.  It  was 
a  year  of  education  for  all  hands  and  the 
cook. 

To  which  I  shoidd  like  to  add  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  written  by  L.  C.  Walker,  of 
The  Shaw-Walker  Co.,  even  if  it  is  a  bit 
too  late  for  a  New  Year's  message: 

"1932  will  be  a  better  year  if  our  individual 
reconstruction  was  completed  in  1931.  It 
will  be  a  hard  year  for  those  who  are  still 
floating  with  the  stream,  thinking  only  of 
the  good  old  times  back  of  1928  and  wishing 
or  waiting  for  the  next  prosperity  period. 
Let  us  have  faith  in  our  country,  ourselves, 
and  our  work!  Let  us  thank  God  we  are 
alive,  with  two  years  of  depression  behind 
us,  and  let  us  be  sports  enough  to  pay  the 
price  of  our  spree,  even  if  it  hurts.  If  that 
be  your  attitude.  I  feel  sure  you  will  find 
1932  a  good  year." 
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T  TARD-GOIXG  1931  has  been  torn  off  the  calendar.  in  the  most  prosperous  buying  areas  of  the  nation. 

■'■  -••    Nozv  for  1932!  That  page,  in  four  colors,  is  more  than  twice  as 

If  we  believe  the  pessimists,  American  Business  big  as  any  other  magazine  page,  giving  the  adver- 

may  as  well  shut  up  shop  and  go  fishing.  tiser  plenty  of  space  to  tell  his  story  with  detail 

If  we  believe  the  optimists,  making  quota  will  be  ^""  drama, 

as  easy  as  falling  off"  a  log.  Editorially,  The  American  Weekly   appeals   to 

But  if  experience  is  any  great  shakes  of  a  teacher,  e^^ry  member  of  the  family.  That  means  its  adver- 

it's  safer  to  predict  that  the  new  year  will  treat  tismg  is  seen  by  more  than  one  member  m  every 

most  generously  those  businesses  which  ignore  all  home  it  enters, 

prophets  and  go  out,  hammer-and-tongs  after  sales.  Do  you  wonder  now  why  this  magazine  continues 

Tradition  is   a  good  coaster,   but  it  takes   real  to  forge  ahead  at  a  time  when  all  other  weekly  mag- 
horsepower  to  pull  a  sled  uphill.  azmes  are  headed  the  other  way.' 

That  the  right  amount  of  horsepower  for  times  Circulation  Supremacy 
like  these  is  generated  by  The  American  Weekly  is  Jhe  American  Weekly  dominates  the  urban  mar- 
demonstrated  by  the  steadily  increasing  use  of  this  j^gts  by  concentrating  70%  of  its  total  circulation 
pubhcation  by  the  country's  leading  advertisers.  jn  578  of  America's  997  towns  and  cities  of  10,000 

While  every  other  national  weekly  lost  advertis-  population  and  over.  (1930  U.  S.  census  figures.) 

ing  linage  in  1931,  this  Mighty  Magazine  set  a  new  in  each  of  152  cities,  it  reaches  one  out  of  every 

high  record  for  all  time.  two  families 

.  In  108  more  cities,  40  to  50%  of  the  families 

And  now  as  we  face  the  new  year,  there  is  every  in  an  additional  146  cities,  30  to  40% 

reason  to  believe  1932  will  be  another  banner  12  In  another  172  cities,  20  to  30% 

months  for  The  American  Weekly  ■  •  •  ■'"''' '"  •'Edition,  more  than  1,700,000  families  in  thousands  of  other 

.                                         .                  ",.,.,,-  communities,  large   and  small,  regularly  buy  The  American  Weekly. 

Advertisers  who  zcant  to  increase  their  sales  in  1932  ,,,,                                     ,                  i         •  •         i   n 

■n  1     •  .       ,   ]  ■     1         ■         7  vVhere  can   you   spend   your   advertising  dollar 

will  be  interested  m  knozinng,  why.  rr      ■     i     ■     irv-ii-    ' 

..,,,,..  more  effectively  in  1932.'' 

When  the  going  is  hard,  publication  values  must        : 

be  analyzed  and  every  dollar  spent  must  count.  What    HaDDCned    in    1931 

Astute  advertisers  place  their  copy  where  it  will  be  (omciai  PrinuTs-  ink  Advertising  LinaRc  figures  sho^ving 

seen  by  the  most  buyers  at  the  lozvest  cost  per  buyer.  ^'""  °' '""  '"""'"^■''  >»■  """^'y  maga/mes  durmg  1930 

/  •  ,17      ,  ,         rr  1  The  American  Weekly +83,118  lines 

And   1  he  American  Weekly  off^ers  the  most  eco-  Saturday  Evening  Post -885,691  lines 

nomical  national  coverage  it  is  possible  to  buy.  Liberty —151,366  lines 

For  $16,000  a  page,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  M  cent  Collier's       -154,622  lines 

r         1  1  •  •  1  r   rnr\  r\r\r\  i  Literary  Digest — 225,967  lines 

per  lamily,  this  magazine  reaches  5,500,000  homes        . 

theAKERICAN 

Greatest  #       ^  ''^ 

Circulation        §  ^    1 

in  the  World     /  ^ 

Main  Office:  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York.  City 

Branch    Offices:    Palmolive   Bi.dg.,  Chicago  ...   5   Winthrop  Sqi.are,   Boston  .    .    .  753  Bonnie  Brae,  Los  Anceees  ...   222  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
11-250  General  Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit    .     .     .     1138  Hanna  Bldg.,  Cleveland    ...     101    Marietta  St.,  Atlanta     .     .     .     International  Bldg.,  St.  Loui: 
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Making  Contests  Click 

[Continued  from  page  30] 


skill,  it  may  be  wise  to  include,  if  pos- 
sible, a  suggestion  that  some  other  ele- 
ment, not  unrelated  to  luck,  will  have 
a  bearing  on  the  final  decision.  Thus, 
while  technically  the  Kodak  contest 
may  have  been  based  on  genuine 
photographic  skill,  the  advertising  ap- 
peal of  "That  Wonderful  Baby  of 
Yours — His  Picture  May  Win  a  Prize" 
consciously  or  unconsciously  hits 
right  at  the  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  a 
million  parents  that  their  children  are 
every  bit  as  cute  as  the  one  whose  pic- 
ture won  the  major  prize  in  the  last 
contest.  In  Marlboro's  handwriting 
contest,  the  contestant  is  led  to  feel 
that  actual  skill  with  the  tools  indi- 
cated would  have  only  a  minor  bear- 
ing as  compared  with  other  elements, 
such  as  the  contestant's  luck  in  hav- 
ing his  baby  fall  into  a  cute  pose,  or 
in  having  a  specimen  of  handwriting 
passed  on  by  a  judge  who  also  un- 
learned penmanship  at  the  Spence 
School.  In  other  words,  these  matters 
are  not  in  any  real  sense  connected 
with  skill,  the  contestant's  lack  of  con- 
trol over  them  bringing  them  very 
close  to  luck.  Happy  the  advertiser 
able  to  devise  an  appeal  that  captures 
this  element  while  keeping  his  contest 
technically  within  the  law. 

A  most  important  part  of  the  con- 
test rules  will  always  be  the  line  which 
announces  that  "employees  of  the  com- 
pany or  their  families  may  not  partici- 
pate." This  is  designed,  of  course,  to 
eliminate  the  idea  of  favoritism;  the 
fear  that  people  so  connected  will  be 
in  a  position  to  influence  the  decision 
or  that  the  awards  have  been  prear- 
ranged in  any  way.  Sometimes  even 
this  is  not  enough.  In  a  recent  contest 
conducted  by  a  New  York  taxicab  com- 
pany the  drivers  themselves  were  skep- 
tical regarding  the  honesty  of  the 
awards,  and  consequently  transmitted 
their  doubts  to  the  public.  Having  as 
judges  nationally  known  persons  of 
unquestionable  dignity  and  authority 
is  not  the  whole  answer.  Every  possi- 
ble means  should  be  used  to  anticipate 
the  preliminary  suspicions  and  subse- 
quent squawks  of  the  doubters.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  unde- 
sirable publicity  attending  a  loud  ac- 
cusation of  crookedness,  whether  jus- 
tified   or   not,    can   much   more   than 


undo  the  good  of  the  contest  campaign. 
Another  fear  that  must  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  mind  of  the  prospec- 
tive contestant  is  that  of  competition 
with  persons  better  able,  through  pro- 
fessional experience  or  equipment,  to 
win.  Kodak,  accordingly,  ruled  out 
emphatically  anyone  connected  with 
photography  in  a  professional  capacity 
as  did  Liberty  in  its  "Home  Life  Snap- 
shots Contest."  Kodak  also  showed 
the  cheapest  type  of  small  box  camera 
in  use  in  the  contest  announcement  il- 
lustrations rather  than  more  elaborate 
styles,  as  confirmation  of  the  copy  sug- 
gestion that  "Your  simplest  snapshot 
may  win."  Well  planned  announce- 
ment copy  for  letter,  slogan  or  similar 
writing  contests  usually  makes  the 
point  that  literary  skill  is  not  the  big 
essential  and  that  convincing  sincerity 
and  appreciation  of  the  product  will 
be  the  determining  factors. 

TN  preparing  contest  rules,  care  must 
-*-  be  taken  to  keep  the  amount  of 
copy  down  and  the  details  simple.  An 
over-elaborate  set  of  rules  will  not 
only  clog  the  advertising  page  or  radio 
announcement  and  injure  its  attrac- 
tiveness but  will  mitigate  against  the 
appeal  of  the  idea  through  the  disin- 
clination of  the  reader  to  wade 
through  a  mass  of  6-point  text  or  lis- 
ten to  a  lengthy  explanation  before  he 
can  enter  the  contest.  Moreover  there 
is  always  the  fear  that  some  provision 
in  such  a  list  may  be  overlooked  and 
cause  a  painfully  prepared  entry  to  be 
disqualified.  Don't  design  a  contest 
that  needs  too  many  explanations. 
Keep  the  idea  and  the  rules  simple 
enough  for  anyone  to  understand  at  a 
glance. 

When  they  have  decided  on  the  rules 
and  the  prizes  and  have  placed  the  an- 
nouncement advertising,  some  adver- 
tisers assume  that  the  stage  is  set  and 
sit  back  to  wait  for  the  big  results  to 
roll  in.  Occasionally  they  do;  often 
they  do  not.  When  the  contest  is  over 
and  its  failure  undeniable,  the  ex- 
planation that  "the  time  was  wrong 
for  it"  or  "the  prizes  were  badly  ar- 
ranged" is  brought  forward  instead  of 
the  real  reason,  which  may  be  the  lack 
of  coordination  between  the  links  of 
the  distribution  chain  stretching  from 


the  manufacturer  who  paid  for  the 
contest  to  the  dealer  whose  customer 
participated  in  it.  The  newspaper, 
magazine  and  radio  copy  have  been 
excellent.  But  did  advance  proofs  go 
out  long  enough  in  advance  to  sales- 
man and  jobber  and  dealer?  The  en- 
try blanks  and  counter  circulars  have 
been  attractively  prepared;  but  was 
suitable  provision  made  to  distribute 
and  explain  them  to  the  retailers  and 
their  clerks,  and  was  window  display 
material  issued  to  help  remind  the  cus- 
tomer to  ask  about  them?  And  most 
important  of  all,  was  any  effort  made 
to  win  over  that  dealer  to  the  idea — as 
well  as  the  jobber  and  the  salesman — 
so  that  they  would  help  it  along  rather 
than  hinder  it  by  indifference?  Per- 
haps it  was  a  contest  in  which  the  par- 
ticipant was  required  to  obtain  a  pack- 
age of  the  product  for  examination  or 
use.  If  the  advertising  was  at  all  good 
there  was  bound  to  be  a  little  jump  in 
sales  at  once,  as  curious,  half-con- 
vinced readers  played  with  the  thought 
of  entering.  Were  all  the  dealers  pre- 
pared for  this  sales  spurt,  or  did 
chances  for  business  and  entries  go  by 
because  regular  stocks  were  insufficient 
to  take  care  of  this  special  demand? 

In  a  depressingly  large  number  of 
cases  it  is  assumed  that  this  essential 
part  of  the  program  will  be  handled 
by  the  salesman;  that  he  will  be  will- 
ing to  devote  precious  selling  time  to 
the  business  of  educating  the  dealer 
and  enlisting  his  cooperation  in  the 
scheme.  Although  this  may  be  called 
on  to  a  small  extent,  it  should  not  be 
depended  on  too  completely.  In  any 
event  even  when  their  duties  in  this 
regard  are  sharply  limited,  suitable 
provision  should  be  made  to  train  the 
salesmen  and  equip  them  with  such 
material  as  they  will  need  in  their  pro- 
motional work.  Improperly  coached 
and  equipped  salesmen  have  been 
known  to  wield  a  genuinely  harmful 
influence  over  costly  contests  through 
an  indifference  which  they  transmitted 
to  the  dealer. 

The  contest  period  proper  should 
not  be  permitted  to  run  too  long.  It 
may  be  obvious  that  in  order  to  afford 
any  advertising  value  the  contest  must 
continue  long  enough  to  register  in  the 
public's  consciousness,  but  a  dragged- 
out  affair  dilutes  and  weakens  the 
punch  that  the  contest  should  have.  If 
an  extended  term  is  unavoidable,  cal- 
culated measures  of  "picking  it  up," 
such  as  a  stunt  or  minor  contest  at  the 
halfway  mark,  should  be  arranged  for. 
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Largest 

Noii'Duplicating 
Circulation 

on  Pacific  Coast 


Southern  California  newspaper  readers  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups:  those  who  demand  a  constructive,  non-sensational, 
family-type  newspaper;  and  those  who  are  less  insistent. 

With  the  demise  of  the  Los  Angeles  Express,  there  is  now  but 
one  family-type  newspaper  published  in  Los  Angeles— the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Group  number  one,  which  is  growing  rapidly 
and  embraces  the  bulk  of  the  community's  purchasing  power,  can 
now  be  covered  by  a  single  great  metropolitan  newspaper. 


This  new  status  arouses  fresh  interest  in  the  question:  "Who 
constitutes  The  Times'  reader  family?"  .  .  .  "Why  do  they  enjoy 
a  high  and  stable  purchasing  power?" 

The  Times'  audience  consists  primarily  of  average,  every-day 
folks  who  work  for  their  living  and  lead  normal,  family  lives. 
True,  The  Times  is  almost  invariably  read  by  the  rich  and  well- 
to-do,  but  income  tax  reports  show  that  the  total  number  of  such 
would  make  but  a  small  fraction  of  The  Times'  big  audience. 

Times'  readers  have  a  high,  sustained  purchasing  power  because 
they  embrace  the  steady  workers;  the  business  and  professional 
men;  the  fruit  growers;  and  other  classes  who  have  suffered  the 
least  impairment  of  incomes. 

Times'  circulation  represents  coverage  that  is  non-duplicat- 
ing!—Quantity  with  purchasing  power! 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Eastern   Representatives:   Williams,   Lawrence  &  Pacific  Coast  Renre^<.nf»tiv-«.  R     I    R,r>„         n 

Cresmer  Co.,  360  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago;  285  742  MarkerSt    SarPr^n.;^^^^^^^^  Wh^'  He  ^°' 

Bid      Defroit'  ^^"'  '^"''^  '""'^'  "'  '^  '""  BIdg     Seattle  ^""'="^'=°'  ^""'^  "^"H'  Stuart 
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IN  EVERY  SECTION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 


WBZ-WBZA   GIVE  YOU   AN   AUDIENCE 


At  is  a  fact  that  the  synchronized  stations  WBZ-WBZA  are 
the  only  stations  having  an  audience  in  every  trading  area  in 
New  England. 

It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  through  no  other  channel  can  you  reach 
a  group  of  listeners  as  representative  of  the  New  England 
market  as  the  WBZ-WBZA  audience. 

These  facts  were  recently  established  by  the  application  of  the 
Westinghouse  Yardstick  of  Audience  Value  to  the  radio  au- 
diences in  103  cities  and  towns  throughout  New  England. 
In  this  territory,  alone,  the  daily  average  audience  of  Westing- 
house  Radio  Stations  WBZ-WBZA  is  more  than  421,000— a 
vast  audience  and  a  vast  market,  representing  all  the  trading 
areas  in  New  England. 

Write,  'phone  or  wire  any  one  of  our  offices  listed  below,  for 
facts  about  Westinghouse  Radio  Station  audiences— facts  that 
will  permit  greater  accuracy  in  the  distribution  of  your  broad- 
cast advertising  effort,  and  in  the  coordination  of  your  sales 
activity  with  broadcast  advertising. 

BROADCAST  ADVERTISING-A  PRIMARY  ADVERTISINeFORCE 

kV144iilSle]![«llM«rliia(«S:ft«iliMSl9 


WBZ-WBZA 

990  Kilocycles 


KDKA 

980  Kilocycles 

COMMERCIAL  OFFICES- 

'ittsburgh,  Pa.,  Hotel  William  Pe 


KYW-KFKX 

1020  Kilocycles 


Waste  Basket 

Publicity 
Gets  ISo  Results 

Editor,  18  years  experience 
on  IN.  Y.  World  and  old  Sun, 
knows  how  to  write  it  and  get 
it  into  print.  Full  or  part 
time.  Highest  references.  Ad- 
dress Box  125,  Advertising  & 
Selling,  9  E.  38th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Advertising 

AND   ITS 

Meclianieal 
Production 

By    Carl    Richard    Greer 

•re  is  no  other  book  av.iil- 
tli.it  covers  so  much  crouiiil 
,Ir.     Greer's"— Pri«/f/s     Ink. 


from  CROWELL*!S 


No  rule  can  be  made  regarding  the 
actual  length  of  the  running  period, 
since  the  product,  the  purpose  and  the 
idea  of  the  contest  will  have  a  bear- 
ing on  it,  not  to  mention  the  amount 
of    money    available    for   advertising. 

The  one  big  drawback  about  the 
whole  idea  of  the  advertising  contest 
lies  in  the  bad  feeling  it  can  create 
among  the  great  majority  who  tried 
but  did  not  win.  Regardless  of  the  ef- 
forts to  keep  them  friendly,  these  dis- 
appointed contestants  invariably  con- 
stitute  a  problem  for   the  advertiser. 

The  winning  letters  often  are  not 
published.  When  the  decision  is  based 
on  a  matter  like  opinion,  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  permit  examination  of 
the  successful  entries.  Unseen,  the 
winning  answer  can  be  assumed  to  pos- 
sess all  the  qualities  which  the  imag- 
ination of  the  reader  is  able  to  con- 
ceive. Presented  for  examination,  its 
flaws  (as  compared  with  the  one  sent 
in  by  the  reader)  become  apparent. 

While  it  would  seem  that  the  big 
list  of  unsuccessful  contestants  pre- 
sents an  audience  and  an  interest 
which  might  be  capitalized  in  some 
way,  any  planned  communication  to 
these  people  is  today  the  rare  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  salve  the  disap- 
pointment, some  sort  of  "thank  you" 
letter  should  go  out  to  them. 

McKesson  &  Robbins  Company  use 
this  principle  very  effectively  in  con- 
nection with  their  dealer  organ,  "Sell- 
ing &  Service."  The  contents  of  this 
magazine  consist  of  "idea"  contribu- 
tions from  the  dealers,  sent  in  for 
prizes.  Each  one  published  receives  a 
money  award.  Although  they  have 
not  been  told  to  expect  it,  the  unsuc- 
cessful contestants  each  receive  a  piece 
of  merchandise  with  a  graceful  letter; 
a  measure  that  goes  far  toward  retain- 
ing the  goodwill  reached  for  bv  the  ad- 
vertising. Although  in  large  con- 
sumer contests  such  a  procedure  would 
be  too  costly,  smaller  sample  pack- 
ages or,  at  least,  a  letter  will  help  ease 
the  sting  of  the  disappointment. 

This  detail  far  too  many  advertisers 
neglect.  The  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  contest  is  usually  considered  a  tem- 
porary expedient;  a  special  unantici- 
pated measure  to  accomplish  a  limited, 
specific  purpose  outside  the  regular 
advertising  program.  If  its  possibili- 
ties and  shortcomings  were  more 
clearly  understood  it  might  be  used  to 
better  advantage — or  perhaps  not  be 
used  as  often  as  it  is. 
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Price-Key  to  Sales 

[Continued  from  page  18] 

new  advertising  appeal  may  be  needed. 
Nor  should  they  just  be  new — they 
should  be  better.  From  tojj  to  bottom 
they  should  fit  together  and  key  into 
the  present  situation. 

Recommendations  of  price  adjust- 
ments are  often  misunderstood.  It  is 
rather  a  touchy  subject  to  handle  to- 
day. The  reckless  cutting  of  prices 
that  upsets  the  market,  selling  below- 
cost  to  eliminate  competition,  and 
price  wars  are  to  be  condemned.  But 
reductions  in  line  with  lowered  prices 
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of  raw  materials  and  lowered  produc- 
tion costs  stimulate  buying  from  con- 
sumers whose  incomes  have  also  de- 
creased. If  considered  from  this  an- 
gle the  adjustment  becomes  a  con- 
structive step  and  a  firm  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  a  campaign  for 
an  increase  in  unit  sales. 

Resigns  from  Macfadden 

IN  connection  with  the  sale  of  Pklorinl 
Review  as  announced  in  our  issue  of 
January  6,  both  Macfadden  Publications. 
Inc.,  and  Lee  Ellmaker  wish  it  understood 
that  Pictorial  Revieiv  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Ellmaker  as  an  individual  in  association 
with  Mr.  Fowler,  and  that  Macfadden  Pub- 
lications, Inc.,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly, 
has  any  interest  with  him  in  such  publica- 
tion. 

Although  it  was  originally  contemplated 
that  Mr.  Ellmaker  would  continue  in  an 
executive  capacity  with  Macfadden  Publica- 
tions, Inc.,  and  supervise  some  of  its  news- 
paper properties,  he  now  finds  that  the 
business  of  Pictorial  Review  will  require  all 
of  his  time,  and  therefore,  it  has  been 
mutually  agreed  that  he  discontinue  all  con- 
nection with  Macfadden  Publications,  Inc., 
and  its   subsidiaries. 

According  to  George  S.  Fowler,  president. 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the  personnel 
of  the  advertising  department  of  the  maga- 
zine under  the  direction  of  T.  Wylie  Kinney. 
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O.  4.  ANNUAL  SMALL 

HOUSE  COMPETITION 


House  Beautiful  has  .shown,  like  other  magazines,  the 
gorgeous  houses  and  gardens  of  miilti-inillionaires.  But 
House  Beautiful  was  the  first,  and  remains  today  the 
only  magazine  that  sponsors  an  ainnial  Small  House 
Competition,  with  awards  to  architects  and  huilders. 
Almost  every  prominent  architect  in  America  has  sent 
his  hest  work  to  this  competition.  Results  are  cumula- 
tive. House  Beautiful's  high  standing  among  architects 
and  builders  has  been  earned  by  doing  this  job  solidly 
and  well.  Have  you  a  product  that  would  profit  by  being 
specified  by  architects,  and  widely  used  by  builders? 
Then  use  House  Beautiful.  You  buy  wide  circulation 
among  readers  who  can  respond.  And  you  get  the  respect 
of  those  professionals  who  can  make  or  break  your  sales. 


House 
Beaiilifiil 

8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  ...  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
.  .  .  Tribune  Tower.  Chicago  .  .  .  Union  Oil  Building,  Los 
Angeles  .  .  .  Russ  Building,  San  Francisco  .  .  .  Member  of 
the  National  Shelter  Group. 
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Radio 


for  the  Advertiser 


EDGAR    H.    FELIX 


The  folloiving  explanation  of  hoic 
radio  coverage  can  be  mapped  by 
Field  Intensity  Measurements  is  an 
appropriate  sequel  to  Mr.  Feli.vs 
criticism,  in  our  January  6  issue,  of 
NBC's  disregard  of  this  method. 

MENTION  field  intensity  meas- 
urements to  the  advertiser — 
he  is  at  once  interested,  but 
mystified.  There  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  field  intensity  measurements. 
The  process  of  making  them  is  thor- 
oughly established.  Those  who  would 
discourage  the  inevitable,  the  founda- 
tion of  broadcasting  coverage  claims 
upon  adequate  and  certified  field  in- 
tensity measurements,  like  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  measurements  taken  at 
the  same  point  at  different  times  some- 
times vary.  This  is  an  indictment  of 
broadcast  coverage  and  not  of  the 
methods  used  to  measure  it.  The  field 
intensity  at  any  point  within  the  high 
quality  daylight  service  range  of 
broadcasting  stations  does  not  vary  ap- 
preciably. Any  service  beyond  that 
range  is  spasmodic,  unreliable  and  un- 
commercial. 

A  field  intensity  measurement  is 
simply  a  calibrated  radio  reception.  A 
loop  radio  receiver  is  tuned  to  the  sta- 
tion to  be  measured,  the  loop  oriented 
to  the  direction  securing  the  maximum 
response,  and  the  effect  of  the  incom- 
ing signals  observed  by  means  of  a 
large,  sensitive  meter.  The  loop  is 
then  oriented  at  right  angles  from  the 
maximum  position  so  that  no  signal  is 
recorded.  The  output  of  a  calibrated 
generator  or  small  shielded  laboratory 
transmitter  is  then  substituted  for  the 
incoming  signal,  adjustments  of  the 
transmitter  output  being  continued  un- 
til the  same  output  reading  is  secured 
as  for  the  measured  station.  The  trans- 
mitter, being  accurately  calibrated,  de- 
livers a  known  output.  Thus  by  sub- 
stitution of  an  equal  signal  of  known 
value,  the  field  intensity  in  microvolts 
or  millivolts  per  meter  is  determined. 


A  field  intensity  map  should  be 
founded  on  several  hundred  such  meas- 
urements in  six,  eight  or  ten  directions 
from  the  station  being  measured. 
Measurements  should  be  continued  in 
each  direction  up  to  the  point  that  the 
transmitter  in  question  delivers  only 
one  or  half  a  millivolt  per  meter. 

In  rural  areas  with  very  low  noise 
levels  half  a  millivolt  per  meter  is 
often  a  satisfactory  signal,  although 
one  millivolt  per  meter  is  the  usual 
borderline  of  substantial  audience, 
especially  where  there  are  many  com- 
peting services.  In  the  suburbs  of 
large  cities  a  level  of  approximately 
three  to  five  millivolts  per  meter  is  re- 
quired, and  most  industrial  city  areas 
require  at  least  five  millivolts  per 
meter.  In  fact,  intensely  active  areas 
with  electrical  machinery  elevators, 
electric  signs  and  electric  traction  sys- 


tems call  for  a  minimum  of  ten  milli- 
volts per  meter.  Field  intensity  units 
are   comparable   as   between   stations. 

The  advertiser  buys  primary  and 
secondary  coverage,  primary  coverage 
being  the  area  where  the  delivered  sig- 
nal completely  overrides  interfering 
disturbance  and  is  capable  of  deliver- 
ing maximum  volume  from  any  type 
of  receiver — in  short,  the  area  in  which 
an  outstanding  program  could  capture 
the  entire  audience.  Secondary  cover- 
age is  the  area  where  reliable  and  un- 
varying service  is  rendered.  Primary 
service  requires  a  field  intensity  of  at 
least  five  millivolts  per  meter;  second- 
ary coverage,  one  millivolt  per  meter. 

Any  other  method  of  determining 
coverage  is  merely  a  poor  substitute 
for  measurement.  The  use  of  accumu- 
lated mail  returns  is  deceiving  because 
a  single  unusual  program  or  a  special 
offer  stimulates  responses  where  no 
regular  service  is  rendered,  and  it 
makes  no  distinction  between  faithful 
and  regular  listening  and  occasional 
or  accidental  listening. 

A  broadcasting  station  is  erected  to 
deliver  a  signal  over  an  area.  The  ad- 
vertiser pays  for  the  privilege  of  using 
that  facility.  He  buys  printed  adver- 
tising on  a  certified  circulation  basis. 
But  he  still  falls  for  the  proposition 
that  radio  coverage  cannot  be  meas- 
ured. 


izx-zczn^ 


Coverage  oj  If  REN,  NBC  station  at  Lawrence,  Kan.     The  solid  line  repre- 
sents NBC's  100-mile  radius  estimate;  the  dotted  line  is  the  outer  limit  of 
the  field  strength  of  this  station  as  stated  by  C.  M.  Jansky,  Jr.,  consulting 
radio  engineer  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE    FEDERAL 

RADIO 

COMMISSION 

SAYS: 


The  Goodwill  of  its  Listeners 

is  a   Station's   only  Asset 


// 


The  directors  of  the  Yankee  Network  realized  this  more  than  four  years  ago. 


WHILE  they  have  been  adding 
stations  to  assure  greatest  possible 
coverage  — achieving  100%  modula- 
tion—  increasing  the  signal  strength 
of  WNAC  and  WAAB  by  means  of  the 
new  vertical  transmitter — they  never 
have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  i7's  the 
program  not  the  power  of  the  station 
that  counts  most  tvith  the  listener. 

The  Yankee  Network  has  built  up 
its    sales    power    on    program    appeal. 

It  is  the  only  New  England  Network 
that  broadcasts  exclusively  American 
League  and  National  League  baseball 
games. 

It  is  the  only  New  England  Network 
maintaining  its  own  stafif  of  sports 
announcers  to  broadcast  the  major 


football   games,  hockey  games,   wrest- 
ling matches  and  boxing  bouts. 

WNAC  and  WAAB,  Yankee  Network 
key  stations,  are  the  only  New  Eng- 
land stations  broadcasting  news  flashes 
regularly  every  half  hour. 

The  Yankee  Network  maintains  the 
largest  station  staff  in  New  England, 
including  separate  dance  and  concert 
orchestras  and  a  complete  array  of 
talent. 

The  Yankee  Network  gives  its  listen- 
ers more  than  any  other  New  England 
station  can  possibly  give  them.  In 
radio,  it  is  New  England's  dominant 
sales  influence,  because  its  program 
appeal  has  earned  for  it  the  good  will 
of  the  largest  New  England  audience. 


WNAC 

Hoston 

WAAB 

Boston 

WEAN 

Providence 

WORC 

W.1 


W  I  cc 


WDRC 

Hartford 

WLBZ 

Bangor 

WNBH 

New   Bedford 

WPAW 

Pawturket 


SHEPARD  BROADCASTING  SERVICE,  Inc.,  BOSTON 

Business   Office  —  One  Winter  Place 

New  York  Office  —  Lincoln  Building,  60  East  42nd  Street 
Chicago  Office  —  \^"riglcy  Building,  400  North  Michigan  Avenue 


YANKEE  NETWORK 


1  m-FROM  WHICH  NEW  ENGLAND  HEARS  ITS  t?4DtO-W 
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HICAGO 


In  the  Chicago 
territory  —  start 
your  new 
campaign  with 
a  stimulating 
sales  meeting! 

Get  the  salesmen  together — 
where,  without  interruption  or 
outside  distraction,  you  can 
give  them  the  whole  story  of 
the  new  sales  drive  and  adver- 
tising campaign.  Start  them 
with  plenty  of  enthusiasm  and 
confidence.  Bring  them  all  to- 
gether at  Hotel  Knickerbocker, 
Chicago. 

We're  justly  proud  of  the  many 
outstanding  national  advertisers 
who  have  made  this  progres- 
sive, modern  hotel  headquar- 
ters for  such  conferences.  Ideal 
facilities — up-to-the-minute  ac- 
commodations. We'll  be  glad 
to  answer  your  inquiry  in  detail. 


HOTEL 
KNICKERBOCKER 

CHICAGO 

Walton   PI.  at   Michigan 
Adjoining   Palmolive  Building 

ALLAN   e.   HURST.    Manager 
Hitil  Aster.  N«w  YHk) 


The  Retail  Census 

[Continued  from  page  19] 


their  sales,  without  having  to  wait  for 
the  Final  series. 

Plan  advertising  coverage  in  pro- 
portion to  your  market.  Do  not  rely 
on  population;  cities  of  the  same  size 
vary  greatly.  "I"  Cities  differ  from 
cities  of  the  same  size  which  are  in- 
fluenced by  nearby  metropolitan  cities, 
and  they  in  turn  differ  from  suburban 
cities.  There  are  great  differences  be- 
tween the  states.  These  are  not  due  to 
discrepancies,  but  follow  principles  of 
retail  distribution.  "I"  Cities,  by  the 
way,  are  cities  which  are  independent 
or  isolated  in  the  sense  that  they  sup- 
ply the  full  needs  of  their  citizens,  un- 
influenced by  the  pull  of  nearby  met- 
ropolitan cities.  Examples  are  Spring- 
field, Mass.;  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  Lynch- 
burg, Va. ;  Little  Rock,  Butte,  El  Paso, 
Fresno,  Cal.,  and  similar  cities. 

Plan  to  add  desirable  new  accounts, 
in  the  form  of  retailers  not  now  vis- 
ited by  your  salesmen.  Many  manu- 
facturers consider  that  their  products 
can  be  sold  only  by  one  or  two  kinds 
of  retailers.  Yet  one  of  the  decided 
trends  in  retailing  today  is  the  tend- 
ency of  all  kinds  of  stores  to  add 
more  and  more  related  lines  of  mer- 
chandise. The  more  often  your  goods 
are  exposed  to  sale,  the  more  will  be 
sold.  Therefore,  expose  them  to  sale 
by  inducing  other  kinds  of  retailers  to 
stock  them.  Study  of  the  commodity 
analysis  tables  in  the  Final  series  of 
State  reports  will  open  your  eyes  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  potential  retailer- 
market.  It  will  show  you  that  retail- 
ers whom  you  never  thought  of  before 
as  prospects  are  actually  selling  your 
class  of  products,  and  are  worthy  of 
consideration  as  additional  distrib- 
utors. 

There  is  a  commodity  table  in  each 
State  volume  (Final  series)  analyzing 
the  sales  of  all  stores  in  that  state 
which  were  able  to  supply  commodity 
figures.  Only  about  15%  of  the  stores 
keep  accurate  sales  records  by  com- 
modities, but  this  15%  of  the  stores 
represents  about  40%  to  50%  of  total 
sales.  The  State  volumes  also  contain 
commodity  analyses  for  the  larger 
cities  within  the  state.  In  these  tables 
are  two  percentage  columns.  The  sec- 
ond adds  to  100%,  and,  when  applied 
to  the  total  sales  of  that  kind  of  store. 


shows  the  approximate  dollar  sales  of 
each  commodity  in  that  kind  of  store. 
For  instance,  although  only  17%  of 
hosiery  sold  is  sold  in  shoe  stores,  it 
represents  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  business  of  shoe  stores  and  is  so 
shown  in  the  commodity  tables  which 
apply  to  shoe  stores.  Radios  are  sold 
in  some  17  different  kinds  of  stores, 
and  the  approximate  radio  volume  in 
each  can  be  computed  from  the  second 
percentage  column  in  the  commodity 
tables.  I  say  "approximate"  because, 
although  the  percentages  represent  the 
actual  proportions  in  these  stores  in- 
cluded in  the  breakdown,  when  they 
are  applied  to  the  total  sales  of  all 
stores  of  that  given  kind  they  involve 
a  certain  degree  of  assumption  on  the 
part  of  the  user  that  the  same  propor- 
tions would  hold  true  in  the  stores 
which  could  not  supply  breakdowns. 

'  I  ^HE  first  percentage  column  in  these 
■*-  commodity  tables  applies  only  to 
those  stores  which  actually  sell  the 
commodity  named.  For  instance,  not 
all  hardware  stores  sell  electric  refrig- 
erators. It  is  important  to  know  the 
sales  ratio  of  such  refrigerators  in 
stores  which  sell  refrigerators.  The 
first  percentage  column  supplies  that 
information.  This  first  column  of  per- 
centages cannot  be  applied  to  any  as- 
certainable sales  totals.  Its  chief  func- 
tion is  to  show  the  importance  of  the 
commodity  in  those  stores  which  sell 
that  commodity.  Not  all  stores  of  a 
given  kind  sell  all  commodities,  but  all 
stores  sell  some  of  the  commodities 
listed.  All  shoe  stores,  for  instance, 
sell  shoes.  All  hardware  stores  sell 
bench  hardware,  and  therefore  both 
percentage  columns  in  the  tables  ap- 
plying to  hardware  stores  would  be 
the  same  as  to  bench  hardware,  but 
they  would  vary  as  to  electrical  appli- 
ances, farm  implements,  automobile 
accessories  and  the  whole  range  of  "re- 
lated merchandise,"  which  is  optional 
with  each  store  as  to  whether  it  is  car- 
ried or  not.  If  some  carry  it,  however, 
there  are  good  sales  arguments  and 
good  potential  markets  for  it  in  other 
stores  of  the  same  kind.  The  greater 
the  difference  between  the  two  per- 
centage columns,  the  greater  the  spe- 
cialization in  that  kind  of  retail  store. 


■iMH^iflH 
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Adapt  your  sales  policies  to  the  re- 
quirements of  retailers.  Many  a  bril- 
liant campaign  has  failed  because  it 
tried  to  dictate  to  the  retailer,  or  pre- 
sumed eager  acceptance  by  the  retailer 
of  conditions,  such  as  mark-up  and 
credit  terms,  which  did  not  gibe  with 
conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  retail 
field.  Before  planning  campaigns  or 
setting  policies  as  to  prices  or  terms, 
study  the  facts  in  the  retail  census  and 
be  sure  that  your  plans  are  in  accord 
with  good  practice  and  will  meet  with 
ready  acceptance  by  the  retailer. 
Right  now,  a  troublesome  feature 
which  need  not  be  so  is  the  current 
vogue  of  advertising  nationally  queer 
credit  terms  to  the  purchaser  which  re- 
tailers are  expected  to  follow  regard- 
less of  whether  such  terms  conflict  with 
their  well-established  and  equally  sat- 
isfactory credit  policies.  Another  is 
the  habit  of  advertising  a  fixed  price 
nationally  and  overlooking  the  slight 
formality  of  absorbing  the  difference 
in  transportation  costs  which  other- 
wise puts  distant  retailers  at  a  disad- 
vantage and  creates  needless  resistance 
to  your  carefully  prepared  sales  cam- 
paign. There  are  other  practices 
equally  foolish  and  unnecessary. 


"TiON'T  try  to  go  into  the  retail  busi- 
^-^  ness  on  your  own.  Many  an  ambi- 
tious chain  of  manufacturer-controlled 
stores  and  sales  branches  has  come  a 
cropper  because  it  was  built  on  the 
theory  that  a  manufacturer  could  work 
some  sort  of  magic  in  conducting  re- 
tail operations  at  less  operating  cost 
than  retailers  have  found  it  possible 
to  do.  Commodities  sell  best  when 
they  are  made  readily  available  to 
consumers  in  as  many  convenient 
places  as  possible,  and  when  they  are 
displayed  with  other  related  merchan- 
dise. Local  advertising  and  retailing 
are  very  expensive  when  they  must 
draw  consumers  out  of  their  beaten 
paths  to  buy  a  single  article  or  a  single 
class  of  commodities,  in  competition 
with  retailers  who  sell  equally  accept- 
able commodities  in  connection  with 
other  related  merchandise.  The  Retail 
Census  shows  that  no  type  of  opera- 
tion, whether  chain  or  independent  or 
what-not,  has  any  marked  advantage 
over  other  types  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
pense or  in  any  other  regard  which  is 
not  offset  by  equally  serious  disadvan- 
tages. It  would  seem  best,  therefore, 
to  plan  your  distribution  through  es- 
tablished retailers,  and  to  use  as  many 
kinds  of  stores  as  possible. 


Good  News! 


FOR Advertisers  in  The  Farm  Journal 

—  Manufacturers  Selling  to  Farmers 

—  Everybody,  except  the  "Bears" 

Direct  mail  subscription  renewals  to  The  Farm 
Journal  have  been  50%  greater  this  season  than  in 
1930!!  ....  from  essentially  the  same  type  of  letters 
and  number  of  expirations. 

This  is  "Good  News"  to  advertisersH  It  proves  the  buying  power 
of  the  readers  of  their  advertisemetits — and  is  likewise 
proof  of  reader  appreciation  of  The  Farm  Journal,  which 
means  advertising  effectiveness. 

"Good  Neuis"  to  all  u>ho  sell  to  farmers!!  It  directly  proves 
farmers  have  money  for  what  they  want  and  need — as  The 
Farm  Journal  reaches  more  farmers  than  any  other  maga- 
zine and  has  largest  proportion  of  subscribers  on  farms. 

"Good  Neu>s"  to  all  except  "bears"!!  Spending  by  farmers  al- 
ways aids  business.  *Tn  all  my  publishing  experience," 
says  Mr.  Ward,  Publisher  of  The  Farm  Journal,  "I  have  yet 
to  see  the  time  when  business  did  not  improve  when  mail 
subscription  returns  were  on  the  upgrade." 

Here's  one  bright  spot — a  profitable  farm  market!  Numerous 
shrewd  merchandisers  are  now  expanding  or  initiating 
advertising  to  farmers  to  make  up  for  losses  in  other  less 
stable  markets. 

Properly  directed  advertising  and  sales  eflFort  to  farm  people  will 
return  comfortable  dividends  to  the  advertisers  now  and  later. 

armjournal 

Philadelphia  —  New  York  —  Chicago  —  Detroit 
Dominant  on  Farms — Covers  Richest  Sections — Greatest  Pulling  Powet 


THE  BEST  MEDIUM- 
GOOD  WILLI 


good-will  builder 


Let     them     remember    you.     and     they'll     al 
remember  your  product 

For    Information,    write    to 

1ULT1-TOPIC     PUBLISHING     CO. 

535    5TH    AVE..    NEW    YORK 
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Likes  It 

Damned  if  I  don't  like  your  department, 
entitled— "and  Now  Concerning  Copy."  I 
like  the  way  you  measure  up  some  of  these 
fussy  floozeys  who  strain  at  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  camel. 

E.  William  Sears, 
Director  of  Advertising, 
Schulze   Baking    Company, 
Kansas  City,   Mo. 


Day  of  Big  Fortune 
Ought  to  Pass 

The  more  I  consider  the  matter,  the  more 
I  am  sure  that  no  matter  what  may  happen 
in  the  next  few  years,  we  will  come  out  of 
this  present  period  with  some  reallocation 
of  wealth.  The  day  of  the  enormous  per- 
sonal fortune,  much  of  which  lies  relatively 
idle,  ought  to  pass. 

I  shall  never  believe  that  the  world  has 
made  any  substantial  progress  towards 
ameliorating  social  wrongs  until  everyone 
can  at  least  share  in  the  simple  comforts  of 
life.  I  don't  know  why  anyone  should  be 
deprived  of  such  relatively  inexpensive  lux- 
uries as  a  radio,  an  automobile,  and  a  reason- 
able variety  of  clothes  to  wear. 

Kenneth    Collins, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Humor  Good 

.  .  .  delicious  sense  of  humor  .  .  .  Murad 
cigarettes  and  Flit.  Thank  God  for  a 
couple  of  advertisers  who  enjoy  a  little  joke 
on  themselves,  and  praise  God  for  the  same 
two  advertisers  who  have  been  shrewd 
enough .  to  see  the  dollars  and  cents  value 
in  that  viewpoint. 

As  against  our  B.O.  and  Halitosis  and 
other  thoroughly  disgusting  and  too  many 
times  vicious  advertising,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  inane,  weak  sister  stuff  with  which 
any  publication  is  half  filled,  the  jovial  good 
humor  of  the  advertisers  above  mentioned 
and  the  clean,  fine,  psychologically  sound 
copy  of  the  manufacturers  of  Kotex  are  re- 
freshing  and  reassuring,  indeed. 

As  to  Ballyhoo,  I  have  been  convinceil 
from  the  start  that  it  is  the  best  thing  that 


Kicks,  slams,  rebuttals, 
bouquets — all  are   invited. 


ever  hit  advertising.  The  rest  of  the  world 
has  long  since  recognized  the  maladies  af- 
flicting advertising  men.  And  now  at  last 
someone  has  been  kind  enough  to  call  them 
to  our  own  attention. 

If  Consumers'  Research,  Inc.,  or  any  other 
investigating  body  is  able  to  show  up  the 
advertiser  as  something  of  a  liar  when  he 
is  something  of  a  liar,  more  power  to  ihem. 
Lying,  you  know,  does  not  always  imply 
any  actual  misstatement.  .Suggestion  or  in- 
nuendo may  often  appear  as  truth  and  mean 
something  entirely  different.  Pick  up  any 
publication  and  you  will  find  plenty  of  op- 
portunities to  support  the  truth  of  that 
statement. 

Victor  E.  Lewis. 
Fenton-Lewis,    Ltd., 
Los  Angeles. 

Hoiv  Much  the  States  Make 
On  Cigarette  Taxes 

As  a  sequel  to  my  article  on  the  cigarette 
tax  situation  in  the  January  6  issue,  read- 
ers may  be  interested  in  the  amounr  of  tax 
receipts  from  this  source  in  states  having 
such  a  tax: 
Cigarette  Tax 

States  1931  Receipts 

Alabama  $1,425,217 

Arkansas  1,052,818 

Georgia  840,000 

Iowa  1,401,436 

Kansas  721,161 

Mississippi  .563.256 

North   Dakota  355,000 

Ohio  * 

South  Carolina  1.975.371 

South  Dakota  487,991 

Tennessee  2.250.000 

Texas  * 

Utah  187,612 

Herschel   Deutsch, 
New  York. 


ted 


Answers   mvi, 

Our  organization,  Holophane  Company, 
Inc.,  manufactures  lighting  equipment  for 
a  wide  variety  of  commercial,  industrial 
and   institutional   uses. 


In  May,  1930,  we  began  the  publication 
of  a  16-page,  6  x  4%  house  magazine  with 
a  circulation  of  12,000  copies,  going  chiefly 
to  electric  light  and  power  companies,  elec- 
trical jobbers  and  electrical  contractor 
dealers. 

There  is  also  a  selected  number  of  archi- 
tects and  industrial  executives  on  our  mail- 
ing list.  Our  circulation  has  grown  steadily 
in  the  past  eighteen  months  until  it  is  now 
14.000. 

We  know  that  there  are  a  number  of 
house  magazines  with  larger  circulations, 
hut  it  occurs  to  us  that  your  readers  might 
lie  interested  in  comparing  notes  on  this 
subject  through  the  columns  of  your  maga- 
zine. 

What  house  magazine,  for  instance,  has 
the  largest  circulation  in  question?  What 
industry  is  best  represented  in  the  house 
magazines  in  question?  How  does  the  cir- 
culation of  our  Holograms  compare  with 
those  in  the   electrical  industry? 

To  what  extent  can  other  house  maga- 
zines trace  definite  sales — in  addition  to 
the  usual  more  or  less  intangible  good-will 
results? 

A.  D.  Cameron, 
Manager. 

Holophane    Company, 
New  York. 


Favors  PoU  Tax 

With  the  general  senliments  of  your  edi- 
torial (Dec.  23  issue)  as  to  taxing  in- 
comes in  the  higher  brackets  I  agree.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  a  uniform  filing  fee  of  one  or  two  dol- 
lars to  be  paid  by  every  citizen  would,  in 
my  opinion,  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  on 
the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  public  ex- 
penditures. I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
such  a  fee.  It  amounts,  of  course,  to  a 
uniform  poll  tax. 

Robert  M.  Hutchins.  Pres., 

Univ.  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  III. 


Consumers'  Research  Causes 
Mfr.  to  Change  Product 

(F.  J.  Schlink,  technical  director  of  Con- 
sumers' Research,  Inc.,  New  York,  sends 
us  the  following  letter  as  evidence  of  how 
the  work  of  this  organization  caused  at 
least  one  manufacturer  to  reform  his  prod- 
uct.    Ed.) 

Page  25  of  the  "Confidential  Handbook  of 

Buying"  lists   in  the  "Not 

Recommended"  column.  The  product  was 
immediately  taken  off  sale.  Subsequent 
analysis  indicated  that  the  product  was  of 
synthetic  origin.  Its  sale  has  therefore 
been  discontinued. 

We  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  have 
this  item  deleted  from  your  next  edition  of 
the  "Confidential   Handbook  of  Buying." 

We  are  selling   a  grape  juice  under  our 

brand   which   I   am   quite 

certain  you  will  find  to  be  of  good  quality 
and    unadulterated. 

If  you  care  to,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send 
jou  a  specimen  for  your  examination. 

Please  be  assured  of  our  deep  appre- 
ciation for  your  kind  cooperation. 

,   Inc., 
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Creator  of 

POINT-OF-SALE 

DISPLAYS 

For  America's  Leading  Merchandisers 

Well  displayed  is  half  sold  -  -  an  axiom  of 
modern  merchandising.  Hence  the  everlasting 
fight  of  successful  merchandisers  to  get  their 
products  off  the  dealers'  shelves  and  on  their 
counters. 

For  more  than  forty  years  outstanding  Ameri- 
can advertisers  have  relied  on  BRUNHOFF 
for  point-of-sale  merchandising  devices  to  bring 
their  goods  to  the  purchaser's  attention  when 
his  hand  is  in  his  money  pocket. 

No  matter  how  simple  or  how  complex  your 
point-of-sale  problem,  Brunhoff  experience  will 
help  you  to  its  profitable  solution.  Suggestions 
and  estimates  on  request. 

THE  BRUNHOFF  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


1819  FREEMAN  AVENUE 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Tinstone  i 


Vending  Devices  and  Mechanical  Specialties  in  metal,  glass  and  wood 
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MIAMI    BILTMORE      RONEY    PLAZA 


hotel 


Marcel  A,  Gotschi, 
Managing  Director 


Uifb.f. 

PRBSIDthn 


London  Office:  Savoy  Hotel 
Paris  Office:   3    Rue  Auber 


Wm.  G.  McMeekin, 
Managing  Director 


Opening  under  new  ownership, 
the  Miami  Biltmore  brings  to 
winter  vacationists  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  world's  most  sump- 
tuous resort  hotel  at  POPULAR 
RATES!  Created  in  1925  .  .  . 
"peak"  season  of  Florida's  his- 
tory .  .  .  when  no  expenditure 
was  too  lavish  to  provide  luxury 
and  guest  comfort  .  .  .  the  Bilt- 
more is  a  masterpiece  of  archi- 
tecture ...  in  a  rich  setting  of 
natural  beauty  .  .  .  surrounded 
by  the  magnificent  golf  course 
of  the  Miami  Biltmore  Country 
Club.  Accommodations  range 
from  cozy  single  rooms  to  fam- 
ily suites  with  ample  quarters 
for  family  servants.  In  luxuri- 
ous furnishings  and  spacious 
plan,  the  Miami  Biltmore  is 
distinctively  comfortable  and 
homelike  ...  yet  its  unusual  ad- 
vantages are  well  within  the 
scope  of  a  modest  vacation 
budget.  The  Biltmore  Country 
Club  course  has  been  thoroughly 
reconditioned  .  .  .  and,  through 
new  affiliations,  guests'  arrange- 
ments for  bathing,  fishing,  ten- 
nis, riding  and  other  sports  have 
been  simplified.  American  and 
European  plan. 

Open  from  January  sixteenth 


Miami  Biltmore  Country 
Ctub  adjoining  the  Hotel 


Innovations  this  year  at  the 
Roney  Plaza  include  reduced 
room  rates  .  .  .  lower  a  la 
carte  prices  .  .  .  club  breakfasts 
— in  your  room,  if  you  like — at 
sixty  cents  to  a  dollar,  without 
charge  for  room  service  .  .  . 
and  the  excellent  Cabafia  Club 
Luncheon  at  a  dollar-fifty, 
served  at  tables  beside  the  big 
outdoor  pool,  in  the  gardens  or 
on  the  beach. 

A  favorite  rendezvous  in  this 
gay  southern  resort,  the  Roney 
Plaza  is  virtually  a  complete 
resort  in  itself  .  .  .  oflFering 
many  extra  comforts  and  pleas- 
ures without  extra  costs!  Here 
you  tnay  frolic  from  breakfast 
until  the  ioWovnag  dawn  il- 
lumines the  far  rim  of  sea  .  .  . 
splashing  in  the  surf  or  pool 
.  .  .  lunching  on  the  beach  .  .  . 
playing  bridge  under  a  cabatia 
canopy  .  .  .  soaking  in  sunrays 
in  the  nude  sun-bathing  cabi- 
nets .  .  .  dancing  to  the  latest 
rhythms  in  the  garden  ballroom 
.  .  .  mingling  with  gay  cos- 
mopolites in  a  glamorous  at- 
mosphere of  natural  beauty, 
gorgeous  fashions  and  sunshine 
happiness. 


Open  from  Thanksgiving  Day 


Everybody's  Business 

{Continued  from  page    3] 

developments  of  as  much  importance 
as  were  created  by  the  World  War  and 
other  great  crises.  Practically  all  of 
our  major  industries  will  undergo 
revolutionary  changes.  Agriculture 
will  remodel  its  plans  and  practices, 
cut  distribution  costs,  adopt  new  styles 
of  packaging  and  wrapping  food  prod- 
ucts, use  more  refrigerated  trucks,  and 
facilitate  marketing  by  direct  tie-ups 
between  food  producers  and  retailers. 

The  farm  picture  of  the  next  few 
years  includes  the  wider  use  of  fer- 
tilizer, the  greater  employment  of  gas 
and  electricity,  and  the  application  of 
ultra-violet  rays  and  even  X-rays  to 
influence  favorably  the  size,  speed  of 
growth  and  chemical  constituents  of 
many  plants  and  animals.  Electric 
gang  plows  in  many  places  will  im- 
pregnate the  soil  with  currents  of  high 
voltage,  thereby  accelerating  growth, 
increasing  fertility,  and  destroying 
weeds,  bacteria  and  grubs.  The  air- 
plane will  cut  the  cost  of  seeding  and 
reduce  the  damage  done  by  insects. 
Amazing  results  will  be  obtained  from 
research  in  grafting. 

Hundreds  of  new  products  will  be 
developed.  Ursolic  acid,  valuable  in 
the  paint  and  varnish  industries,  will 
be  extracted  from  the  wax-like  coating 
of  apple  peels.  It  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce 500,000  lb.  of  this  acid  in  the 
United  States  annually.  Potatoes  com- 
bined with  powdered  chalk  and  a  color- 
ing matter  will  be  employed  to  provide 
a  base  for  a  cheap  and  durable  paint 
suitable  on  farms.  The  entire  citrus 
crop  of  America  will  be  profitably 
marketed,  part  in  its  raw  form,  part  in 
the  form  of  juice,  and  the  remainder 
for  use  in  the  production  of  such  things 
as  pectin,  citric  acid  and  oils. 

The  farmers  will  grow  licorice  for 
insulation  boards;  tung  nuts  for  tung 
oil;  cotton  for  stationery  and  potato 
bags;  cotton-stalks  for  rayon;  arti- 
chokes for  levulose;  weeds  for  rubber; 
sweet  potatoes  for  a  tasteless  stamp 
glue;  and  corncobs  and  cornstalks  for 
anaesthetics,  flavors,  perfumes  and 
pulp. 

There  will  be  dozens  of  new  kinds 
of  crops.  A  plant  known  as  the  saf- 
flower  will  become  a  supplementary 
crop  to  flax  as  a  source  for  a  drying 
oil  for  paints  and  allied  products. 
Today  the  United  States  produces  only 
40%  of  its  linseed  oil.    A  multitude  of 
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Take    iitne 
to   tone   up! 

A  FEW  days  out  for  rest  and 
recreation  means  new  zest 
with  which  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lems of  today.  At  Chalfonte- 
Iladdon  Hall  you'll  find  every- 
thing you  need  .  .  .  and  more. 
A  bracing  air  to  develop  appe- 
tite. Exercise  .  .  .  golf,  riding, 
squash.  And  a  fully  equipped 
gymnasium  in  the  hotel.  A 
toning-up  course  in  the  hands 
of  an  expert. 

Plenty  of  diversions.  Enter- 
tainments. Sports  in  the  Audi- 
torium.   .  .  .   The   Boardwalk. 

And  in  the  background  the 
comfort  and  informal  hospi- 
tality of  Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall.  A  place  where  service  is 
developed  to  a  fine  art.  A  place 
where  you  can  completely  re- 
lax. A  place  where  it's  possible 
to  let  the  world  go  l>y.  All  this 
only  a  few  hours  away. 

Special  rates  assure  you  of 
real  1932  value.  We  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  information. 

American  and  European  Plans 

CHALFONTE- 
HADDON    HALL 

ATLANTIC     CITY 

Leeds  and  Lippincott  Company 


new  farm  implements  operated  by 
mechanical  energy  will  effect  econo- 
mies and  render  it  possible  to  open 
up  profitable  lines  which  heretofore 
have  been  avoided  on  account  of  the 
heavy  labor  costs  involved.  Typical 
of  what  is  coming  is  a  machine  that 
dries  hay  artificially,  thereby  elim- 
inating weather  hazards  and  produc- 
ing a  better  product. 

TN  the  automobile  industry  there  will 
■'■  be  equally  radical  changes.  Present 
automobiles  in  comparison  with  the 
new  models  will  be  largely  obsolete. 
Almost  everything  will  be  done  at  the 
push  of  a  button.  Free  wheeling  is 
merely  the  forerunner  of  the  complete 
elimination  of  mechanical  gear  shift- 
ing. Automatic  transmissions  will 
come  into  universal  use.  The  use  of 
aluminum  and  other  alloys  will  re- 
duce weight.  Engines  will  be  mounted 
on  shock-absorbing  materials  to  cut 
out  vibrations.  A  multitude  of  other 
developments  run  all  the  way  from  a 
clever  automatic  tire  inflator  to  an  in- 
teresting boiler  and  motor  for  a  new 
type  of  steam-driven  vehicle. 

Indicative  of  the  amazing  possibili- 
ties that  lie  just  ahead  is  a  strange 
motor-car  undergoing  trials  in  Ger- 
many that  has  no  gears,  brakes,  nor 
any  connections  whatever  between  the 
engine  and  the  wheels.  Its  operation 
is  based  on  the  rapid  movement  of  an 
air  current  produced  by  screw  pro- 
pellers. The  resistance  of  the  outside 
atmosphere  to  this  air  current  causes 
the  car  to  move  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, everything  being  controlled  by 
changes  in  the  angle  of  shutters  which 
reflect  the  air  current  to  the  outside. 

Wliat  I  have  here  set  forth  repre- 
sents no  more  than  a  mere  scratching 
of  the  surface  of  approaching  devel- 
opment in  but  two  basic  industries. 
Other  similar  studies  will  follow,  and 
I  hope  that  the  result  will  be  a  grow- 
ing conviction  that  tremendous  devel- 
opments lie  immediately  ahead.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a  mistake  for  any  of  us 
to  conclude  that  the  world's  work  has 
been  finished  and  prosperity  abolished. 


Milwaukee  Journal  Reduces 

MILWAUKEE  Journal  announces  a  gen- 
eral rate  reduction  effective  January 
1.  Daily  and  Sunday  rates  for  general  space 
have  been  lowered  2c  a  line,  with  roto- 
gravure and  color  rates  reduced  5c  a  line. 
All  contracts  existing  under  the  old  rates 
have  been  canceled  and  new  contracts  made 
for  the  lower  rates. 


UNQVESTIOIVABLE 
LEADERSHIP 


In  BUENOS  AIRES 

One  out  of  every  thirteen  inhabitants 
BUYS  "La  Prensa".  One  out  of  every 
thirty  inhabitants  buys  the  second  morning 
daily. 

Comparative  circulations  are: 

In  Buenos  Aires 

La  Prensa  182,592 

Second  paper   80,765 

In  Argentina 

ff'eek  day  average 

La  Prensa    250,345 

Second  paper 160,123 

Sunday  average 

La   Prensa    421,512 

Second  paper   280,846 


LA    PRENSA 

Represented  abroad   by 
Joshua    B.    Powers,    Inc.,    220    E.    42nd    St.,    N.    Y. 
London  Paris 


Circulation  Promotion 
Manager 

can  make  advantageous  connection 
with  publishers  of  several  agricul- 
tural magazines  on  part  time  basis. 
Must  have  background  of  success- 
ful experience  in  securing  subscrip- 
tions by  mail.  Department  now  well 
organized  and  functioning  from 
standpoint  of  detail  work  and  only 
needs  part  time  supervision  by  man 
who  can  prepare  result-getting  pro- 
motional material  for  renewals  and 
follow-up  work  on  new  subscribers. 
Possibility  of  full  time  and  perma- 
nent position  with  good  chances 
for  advancement  to  right  man.  Lo- 
cation; Chicago. 

All  of  our  employees  know  of  this 
advertisement  and  all  correspond- 
ence will  be  treated  in  strictest 
confidence,  so  write  fully  with  com- 
plete details. 
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1370  Peoples  Gas  Bidg. 

Chicago,    III. 


IT  WILL  PROFIT  YOU  to  be 

represented  in  the  Market  Place 

Because  It  keeps  your  name  and  service 
before  a  Belccted  group  of  10,000  buyeri 
■I    all    times    at    an    astonishing   low   cost. 

MARKET  PLACE 

ADVERTISING   4    SELLING 
9  E.  38th  St.  New  York 
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150  Advertisers 
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Caliimet    B  a  k  i  n  r; 

Powder  Co.,  Inr. 

Certo  Corp 

Diamond       Crystal 

Salt  Co.    

Richard    Hellmann, 

Inc. 
Igleheart  Bros.,  Inc. 
Jell-0  Co.,  Inc. 
La      France     Mfg. 

Co.,   Inc 

Log     Cabin     Prod- 
ucts Co.,  Inc. 
Maxwell      House 

Products,    Inc.    . 
Minute    Tapioca 

Co.,  Inc 

Postum    Co.,    Inc. 
Sanka  Coffee  Corp. 
General  Mills,  Inc. 
General   Motors   Corp. 
Including — 
AC  Spark  Plug  Co. 
Buick  Motor  Co. 
Cadillac  Motor  Car 

Co. 
Cadillac  &  LaSalle 
Chevrolet        Motor 

Co 

Deloo        Appliance 

Co. 
D  e  1  c  o       Products 

Corp 

Ethyl    Gasoline 

Corp 1 

Fisher  Body  Corp. 
F  o  k  k  e  r    Aircraft 

Corp.  of  America  I N 
Frigidaire  Corp. 
General     M  o  tors 

Radi"  Corp. 
General     Motors 

Truck  Co. 
Institutional 
New     Departure 

Mfg.  Co 

Oakland  Motor  Car 

Co. 

Oakland    &    Pon- 


1931 
298,825 
204,018 


99,650 
291.700 
360,000 


104,570 

638,340 

200,200 

1,455,994 

244,655 

429,020 

7,606,874 

123,500 
809,120 

815.130 

1,138.500 

23.925 


1930 
266,860 
237.070 


140.550 
261,000 
366,530 

85,595 

68,935 

451,300 

152,150 

1,393,109 

229,679 

426,400 

7,099,275 

123.500 
925.720 


607.245 

1,149.565 

59.100 


17,160         47.500 


025,875 
633,120 


othingi 

774.565 


745.165 
573,630 


22.840 
662,150 


94,500       312.750 


Olds  Motor  Works 

Winton  Engine  Co. 

General  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co 

Gillette     Safely     Razor 

Corp 

Including — 
Gillette  Razors 
Probak  Razors 
Valet     Autostrop 
Razors 
Gold  Dust  Corp. 
Goodrich,    B.    F..   Rub- 
ber  Co 

Including — 

B.      F.      Goodrich 

Rubber  Co 

Hood   Rubber   Co. 
Miller  Rubber  Co.(N 
Goodyear   Tire   &   Rub- 
ber Co.,  Inc 


66.520 
661,770 


848.875 

449.000 

8.160 


100,299 
263,221 


134.748 
226,889 


438.089 
24,085 
)thing) 

847,715 


141.100 
311.740 


Hammermill   Paper   Co. 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co. 

Heinz,  H.  J.,  Co 

Hinze    Ambrosia,    Inc. 
Hires,   Charles  E.,  Co. 

Hoover  Co 

Hormel.  George  A.,  Co. 

Houbigant,  Inc 

Including— 

Houbigant,  Inc. 

Cheramy,  Inc 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co. 
Hupp  Motor  Car  Corp. 
Hygienic  Products  Co. 
International 
Correspondence 

Schools    

Including — 

International  Corre- 
spondence 

Schools     

Woman's  Institute 

International    Harvester 

Co.    of    America, 

International  Nickel  Co., 
Inc 


207,650  218,600 

594,816  437,900 

1,028,635  1,248.320 

247,791  275,450 


292,577 
289,300 
335,250 
310,496 

221,096 
89,400 
634,850 
280,219 
223,295 


142.463 
414,825 
229,440 
335.213 

235,970 
99,243 
789,990 
251,800 
226,269 


International     Paper    & 

Power  Co 

Including- 

International  Paper 
&    Power  Co.    .  . 
V'eldown  Co.,  Inc. 
International  Silver  Co. 
Jergens,  Andrew,   Co. 
Johns-Manville  Corp.     . 
Johnson   &   Johnson 
Including- 

Johnson  &  Johnson 
Harold    H.    Clapp, 

Inc 

Johnson,  S.  C,  &  Son 
Kellogg  Co. 


263,936        112,100 


31,300 
232,636 
476,900 
922,500 
281,845 
750,922 


24,150 
87,950 
617,550 
946,800 
558,325 


737,632       783,388 


13.290 
370,925 
562,709 


254.644       305,714 


208,608        245.469 
46.036         60,245 


455.765       360,675 
232.800       176.300 


Kelvinator  Corp 381,408 

Including— 
Kelvinator   Corp.         306,550 
Leonard   Refrigera- 
tor Co 74,858 

Kendall   Co 230,146 

Including^ 

Bauer  &   Black  230,146 
Lewis  Mfg.  Co.     .  (Nothing) 
Knox.  Charles  B.,  Gela- 
tine Co 289,209 

Kolynos  Co 227,777 

Kotex  Co.  &  Kleenex  Co.  1,154,554 
Including — 

Kotex   Co 700,636 

Kleenex   Co 453,918 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.  2.761,644 
Including — 
Lambert  Pharmacal 


23,810 
426,995 
782,067 
295,725 

242,675 

53,050 
365,230 

352,030 
13,200 

224,521 

296,981 

1,306,031 

810,101 

495,930 

3,027,892 


For  the  Eye-Minded  Salesman 


li 


FRIGIDAIRE  CORPORATION 
last  year  tried  out  slide  films  for 
training  salesmen  and  now  will 
use  them  as  standard  equipment.  They 
will  use  them  not  only  to  educate  new 
salesmen,  but  to  provide  new  sales 
points,  improved  approaches  and  to 
illustrate  advantages  of  product 
changes  for  the  veteran  salesmen. 
Certain  trade  paper  publishers  also 


are  using  slide  films.  Bennett-Watts- 
Haywood  Company,  publisher  of  Elec- 
trical Dealer,  uses  a  set  of  slide  films 
to  tell  its  story  of  the  market  for  elec- 
trical appliances,  to  explain  its  cover- 
age and  to  report  an  exhaustive  market 
survey.  Frank  E.  Watts,  vice-president, 
states  that  these  films  have  enabled  the 
publisher  to  present  his  case  with  more 
accuracy  and  with  more  effect. 
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±jiiladelphia 

vV  el  CO  me  .  .  . 

that  line  liospititlity  Jor 
which  this  old  town 
ix  noted,  awaits  you  at 
this  famous  doorway 
...  All  the  comforts 
ana  luxuries  of  liinng 
at  your  command  in 
the    actual  center    of 

BELLEVUE 

STRATFORD 

HOTEL 


RATES 
AS  LOW 
AS  S4.00 
PER  DAY 


TECHNICAL  EDITOR 

or  ADVERTISING 

MANAGER: 

Unusually  broad  experience 
as  business  paper  editor  and 
advertising  manager;  techni- 
cal publicity  man;  and  re- 
search specialist.  Available 
immediately  for  work  with 
business  paper;  agency;  book 
publisher;  popular  publica- 
tion in  technical  field;  indus- 
trial organization;  or  trade  as- 
sociation. Have  had  experi- 
ence in  industrial  moving  pic- 
ture work;  engineering  and 
sales  activities.  Trained  writer, 
limited  general  reputation. 
Good  contact  man.  Native 
American;  thirty;  married. 
Excellent   record. 

Box  124 

Advertising  &  Selling 
9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 


Cn 

1931 
2,453.066 

1930 
2,683,892 

Searching  for  a 

rr..|,hv. lac-tic 

308,578 

344.000 

FRESH 

1  ,11 .1.  1  -ili^-&  Co.    , 

1,105,702 

1,142.692 

Laniont,   Corliss    & 

ADVERTISING 

Co 

12,082 

14.642 

Pond's  Extract  Co. 
Laundryowner's     Nation 

1,093,620 

1,128,050 

DISPLAY  ? 

al  Association  of 

U.  S.  &  Canada 

244,153 

324,655 

Investigate  "Happyland" 

Lavoris  Chemical  Co. 

213,206 

317,392 

Lehn  &  Fink,  Inc 

1,022,422 

1,057,589 

Here   is    a   remark.ible  mechanical   dis- 
play—a    whole   circus  of  little   people 

Including-- 

to   eat    your    eats,    dri„k    your   drinks, 

Institutional 

Nothing) 

32,500 

smoke  your  smokes,  or  what  have  you 

Dorothy  Gray    

233,790 

178,230 

— novel  enough  to  get  front  page  pub- 
licity anywhere. 

A.  S.  Hinds  Co.     . 

310,755 

311,136 

J.  Lesquendieu,  Inc. 

38,100 

10,270 

Twenty  years  were  spent  in  building 

Lysol,  Inc 

281,147 

357,129 

hrst  Happyland,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 
But   almost  any   advertiser  can  afford 

Pebeco,   Inc 

158,630 

168.325 

Lever    Bros.,   Inc 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 

2,599,593 
684,850 

2,008.577 
394,600 

When  tested  at  Rye,  N.  Y. ;  Coney 
Island,     New    York,'    and     Cincinnati, 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobac- 

Happyland   drew    large   crowds    at    a 

co   Co 

1,658,385 

1,376,910 

good  admission  charge. 

Lorillard,  P.,   Co 

226,280 

834,621 

Operated  as  a  free  attraction  adver- 

Mars,   Inc 

251,000 

273.050 

tising  nationally  sold  products.  Happy- 

Metropolitan Life  Insur- 

land has  international   possibilities. 

ance  Co 

787,965 

679,140 

Manufactured  ready  to  show  ;   elec- 

Nash  Motors   Co 

216,400 

211.9.50 

trically  operated;    portable. 

National  Biscuit  Co. 

636,664 

698.917 

Services  and  plant  output  exclusively 

Including— 

available.       Personal     interview     and 

National  Biscuit  Di- 

motion   picture    demonstration    can    be 
arranged.      Or  write   for   free  booklet, 

vision 

410.880 

493.500 

"Give  Your  Dollars  a  Show." 

Shredded    Wheat 

Division 
National  Dairy  Products 
Corp. 

225,784 
271,220 

205.417 

PHIL  A.  SAPP 

Including- 

p.  0.  Box  383,  Eutaula,  Ala. 

Breyer   Ice    Cream 

Co 

300 

3,150 

Collis  Products 

Co 

Nothing) 

3.300 

'^  1       r"i  r  "^Rif  ^^iv 

Deerfoot  Farms 

600 

1 .300 

iho  FlErTlVrQli 

Kraft-Phenix 

/ii£  ru-ci  ffU^i/ 

Cheese  Corp.  .  . . 
National  Lead  Co 

270,320 
352,900 

401,520 
391,800 

-^             HOTEL 

National    Retail    Furni- 
ture Assn 

247.504 

440,900 

One  of  the  South's  Finest 

Northam   Warren  Corp. 

684.500 

726.283 

Hotels  .  .  at  rates  that  will 

Including — 
Northam  Warren 

fit  your  reduced  vacation 

Corp 

378,300 

390.930 

budget. 

Glazo   Co.,  Inc. 

144,750 

143,825 

Odorono  Co.,  Inc. 

161,450 

191,528 

Modified     American 

Northwestern  Yeast  Co. 

260,741 

73.991 

Norwich  Pharmacal  Co. 

282.059 

312,249 

Plan   (includes  room, 

Okson    Rug    Co 

219,381 

242.199 

breakfast  and  dinner) 

Oneida  Community,  Ltd. 

228,450 

384.750 

Including— 

.  .  .  Single  $8  to  $14; 

Oneida     Communit 

Ltd 

"  228,450 

361,750 

Double,    $7  to   $12, 

Wm.     A.     Rogers, 

a            daily,  per  person.  Eu- 

Ltd (Nothing) 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.     524,700 

23,000 
659,500 

U|          ropean   plan,   $3   less 

Paramount-Publix  Corp. 

262,900 

310,770 

Ta          per  person.  Fireproof, 

Parke.  Davis  &  Co.        . 

337.350 

450.600 

Parker   Pen  Co 

311,458 

362,531 

■          steam  heat,  private 

Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc. 

233,940 

303,620 

f 1          docks       .        .        •        . 

Pepsodent  Co 

1,540,487 

Including— 
Pepsodent  Co. 

1,460,718 

680.335 

iV     JEJ'™--'"-""' 

Gels-It,  Inc 

72.010 

40,573 

rl                 n"''ILI 

Mav-Brealh   Co. 

7,759 

Nothing! 

Jty^,4^.,.^rs|p^^j^^ 

Pel    Milk  C: 

488,700 

493,000 

Philadelphia     .Storage 

(^■k^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^f^^^^pyULiR 

Battery   Co. 
Pillsbury     Flour     Mills 
[Conti 

650,050 

527.690 

J  U        '-^S^^^jj^^-^^^^^^m-m 

nued  on  page  6.3] 
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THE  NEWS  DIGEST 

MARGARET    BOWLBY,    Editor 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled  for  quick  and  conveni&u 

reference.    The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department. 

Address  Advebtisinc   &   Selunc,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 

ISSUE    OF   JANUARY    20,    1932 
CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [^</verfisers,  Etc.] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Thomas  Potter   Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Vice-Pres Elgin    National    Watch    Co., 

Chicago,   III President 

Charles  R.  Wiers Spirella  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Staff   DeLong    Hook    &    Eye    Co., 

Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y Vice-President 

Paul  L.  Newell Albert  Pick-Barth  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Sales  Manager.  . .  Eastern      Orthodox      Church 

Cemetery    Sales    Corp.,    New 

York Advertising  Director 

Charles  McDonough  . . .  Combustion  Engineering  Corp.,  New  York,  Asst.  Pub- 
licity Manager  Same  Company  Publicity  Manager 

Donald  K.  David  William  Ziegler,  New  York  Staff  American  Maize-Products  Co., 

New   York    President 

James  D.  I.  Husband  . . .  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  Merchandis- 
ing Director   Same  Company   Director  of  Sales 

George  Lambie Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  Vice-Pres.  and 

Sales  Manager  Resigned 

Edward  A.  HaggenmuUer Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  Asst.  Sales 

Manager    Resigned 

Lester  Green    Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Divisional  Sales 

Manager    Same   Company,   Amsterdam, 

N.  Y General  Sales  Manager 

Theodore  Hatfield  Free  Lance  Literary  Research,  Chicago,  111 Macmillan  Co.,  New  York   .  .  Advertising  Manager 

Paul  R.  Dolvin Electrol,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.,  District  Manager    Electromaster,    Inc.,   Atlanta, 

Ga Electric  Range  District  Sales 

Manager 

Earl  J.  Heseman   General  Foods  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,   Chicago,  111.,   Asst.   to 

Western  Sales  Manager   Same  Company,  Minneapolis, 

Minn District  Sales  Manager 

Verne  E.  Burnett General  Foods  Corp.,  New  York,  Asst.  to  Vice-Pres Same  Company   Vice-President 

Emily  Street   Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York,  Advertising  Staff.  .William    Morrow    Co.,    New 

York Director  and  Manager  of  Pro- 

motion.  Adv.  and  Publicity 

Fred  C.  Foy  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Staff  Seattle  (Wash.)  Gas  Co.  .  .     Asst.  General  Manager 

William  Howes  Collins.   Howes  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Treasurer,  Busi- 
ness and  Adv.  Manager Student  Pleasure  Tours,  Inc., 

New  York  Special  Agent 

Robert  M.  Ferns  Ferns-Anderson,  Inc.,  New  York,  President   Rogers  Peet  Co.,  New  York .  .  Advertising  Manager 

A.  C.  M.  Azoy Rogers  Peet  Co.,  New  York,  Advertising  Manager  Resigned 

George  H.  Wallace Buick  Motor  Co.,  Flint,  Mich.,  Asst.  Sales  Manager Same    Company    General  Sales  Manager 

C.  W.  Churchill   Buick  Motor  Co.,  Flint,  Mich.,  Sales  Manager Same  Company  Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of  Sales 

Vance  Chamberlain    .  . .  Grishwold-Eshleman  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  Staff J.  Spang  Baking  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, 0 Advertising    and    Sales    Pro- 

motion  Manager 

W.  W.  Snypp  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  0.,  Staff Addressograph-Multigraph 

„,  .,  ,  ,^     ,  ^  ,  ,      ,  „  „  Corp.,  Cleveland,  0 Asst.  Advertising  Manager 

Phd  L  Engle  Oakland-Pontiac  Corp.,  Atlanta,   Ga.,  Sales  Promotion 

Manager    General  Motors   Consolidated 

„    „    ,                ^,     ,                                                                                         Sales  Dept.,  Atlanta,  Ga.   .  ,  .  Southeastern  Adv.  Manager 
Murray  K.  Guthrie   Charles  Arnao  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Adv.  and  Mer- 
chandising Counsel  Same  Company   Executive  Vice-Pres. 

George  A.  Semmlow  .  .  .  Chicago,   Milwaukee,  St.   Paul   &   Pacific   R.   R.,   Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  Adv.  Staff   Same  Company   Advertising  Manager 

DeSales  Harrison  Coca-Cola  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sales  Executive  Same  Company,  New  Orleans, 

La Vice-Pres.    and    Southeastern 

Regional  Manager 

Anthony  J.  Kerin Postal-Telegraph-Cable   Co.,   New   York,  General    Sales 

Manager    Tower   Bros.    Stationery    Co., 

.^  „  .         , ,  .^  New  York  General   Manager 

William  A.  Tobler Winchester    Repeating    Arms    Co.,    Inc.,    New    Haven, 

Conn.,  President  and  General  Manager   Remington    Arms    Co.,    Inc., 

Bridgeport,  Conn Vice-President 

F.  R.  Putnam F.  R.  Putnam  Agency,  Cleveland,  0.,  President  The  Nisley  Co.,  Columbus.  O. Advertising  Manager 

C.  Harold  Sexsmith H.  Charles  Sieck  Agency,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Staff Lyon    Van    &    Storage    Co., 

.J-  ,        _  ,  TT     1   .     .  ,  Glendale,  Cal Advertising  Manager 

Walter  Baker   Hotel  Ambassador,  New  York,  Vice-Pres Reliance     Property     Manage- 
ment, Inc.,  New  York   Director  of  Adv.  and  Promo- 
Frank  DriscoU    O'Brien  Steam  Specialties  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Adver- 
tising Manager    Carr-Van  Engraving  Co.,  Syra- 

,  ,      ^   „,  ^  cuse,  N.  Y Advertising    Staff 

John  W.  Thomas  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  0..  Vice-Pres.   .  Same   Company    President 

Ross  J.  Cope   Firestone    Tire    and    Rubber    Co.    of    California,    Los 

Angeles,  Cal.,  Vice-Pres Same   Company    President 


t 


^ 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [.icivernsers] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position  , 

Henry  D.  Crippen   Bon  Ami  Co.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres.  and  General  Man- 
ager.    Same  Company   President 

John  W.  Appel,  Jr John  Wanamaker,  New  York,  Merchandise  Manager  . .  .  Stern  Bros.,  New  York   Director  and  President  | 

Stanley  G.  Mitchell  ....  Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Staff  Same  Company   Advertising   Manager 

Horace  C.  Ridley  New    England    Confectionery    Co.,    Cambridge,    Mass., 

Vice-Pres.    Same  Company   President 

Walter  G.  Fremont   ...Gore  Daily  Newspapers,  Florida,  General  Manager  ....R.  R.  Donnelley   Corp.,   Chi- 
cago, 111 Staff  ' 

Fred  D.  Crawford   Marshall   Field  &   Co.,   Chicago,  III.,  Manager  Hosiery  | 

Dept Quaker  Hosiery  Co.,  Chicago,  ' 

111 Manager    of    Sales    West    of 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

C.  King  Woodbridge  ...Remington-Rand,  Inc.,  Buffalo,   N.   Y.,  Vice-Pres.   and 

Sales  Manager  Resigned 

Walter  Brown    Cleveland  Worsted  Mills  Co.,  Cleveland,  0.,  Advertising 

Executive Resigned  i 

Bruce  V.  Keller The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  Asst.  Adver-  I 

tising  Manager Resigned 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL—  [Agencies] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Cass  Musler   Gussow-Kahn  &  Co.,  New  York,  Staff   Leon  A.  Friedman,  New  York  Account  Executive 

C.  Albin  Jones  C.  Albin  Jones  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  President.  .  Kraff    Adv.    Agency,    Minne- 
apolis, Minn Staff 

Theodore    Morris    B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  O.,  Asst.  Adv.  Manager Meldrum    &    Fewsmith,    Inc., 

Cleveland,   O Account  Executive 

Frank  Nye    Evans,  Nye  &  Harmon,  Inc.,  New  York,  Executive J.  P.  MullerS  Co.,  New  York .  Vice-President 

Donald  Dwight  Davis  .  .  Loomis,   Baxter,    Davis  &   Whalen,   Inc.,   Kansas   City, 

Mo.,  Vice-Pres Ferry-Hanly    Adv.    Co.,    Inc.,  I, 

Kansas  City,  Mo Staff  H 

J.  P.  Daiger   Van    Sant,    Dugdale   &    Corner,    Inc.,    Baltimore,    Md.,  |] 

Copy  Chief  Same  Company   Executive  Staff  ii 

Edgar  F.  Riebetanz   . . .  Van    Sant,    Dugdale    &    Corner,    Inc.,    Tdfwson,    Md., 

Manager    Same  Company  Executive  Staff 

Mrs.  Pauline  B.  Peters.  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Staff   F.     Wallis     Armstrong     Co..  Ii 

Philadelphia,  Pa Staff  " 

William  J.  Zindel   Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Staff   F.     Wallis     Armstrong     Co.,  l! 

Philadelphia,  Pa Staff 

MacGregor  Davidson   . .  Frank  Kiernan  &  Co.,  New  York,  Staff  Fishier,    Farnsworth    &    Co.,  u 

Inc.,  New  York Account  Executive  ji 

R.  D.  Bozwell    S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Staff   Philippines    Agency     Service 

Co.,  New  York  Manager  II 

(')  Reed  G.  Landis Reed  G.  Landis  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  President  Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  Inc.,  I 

Chicago,  111 Vice-President 

Melvin  Ryder   Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  New  York,  Associate   MacBride,   Uilman   &   Ryder, 

Inc.,  New  York  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Thelma  Gaines     .   Gaines-Johnson    Agency,    San    Antonio    and    Galveston, 

Tex.,  President    W.     Lynn    Cox     Advertising, 

Dallas,  Tex Account  Executive 

Miss  Elizabeth  Gordon.   New  York  American,  Promotion  Copywriter   Littlehale  Co.,  New  York  ,  .Copy  Staff 

Roy  B.  Shackelford Shackelford-Runkle  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Executive  J.  M.  Bundscho,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

111 Staff 

W.  A.  Zimmerman   ....  Mitchell-Faust-Dickson  &  Wieland,  New  York,  District 

Manager    The  Geyer  Co.,  Dayton,  O.     Staff 

Charles  C.  Baldwin  ....  Andrew  Cone  Adv.  Agency,  New  York,  Copy  Chief Maxwell  Davis  Co.,  Hartford, 

Conn Staff 

Wayne  Leland    Earl  Bunting  Associates,  Portland,  Ore.,  Staff   Randolph      T.     Kuhn     Adv. 

Agency,  Portland,  Ore Vice-President 

L.  E.  C.  Manley   Benwell,  Curran  &  Atkins,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Staff     Crawford-Harris,    Ltd.,    Van- 
couver, B.  C Staff 

Frederick  C.  Hitch   .  . .  .Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  New  York,  Advertising  Director  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New 

York Executive  Staff 

John  E.  Wiley   King  &  Wiley  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0.,  Executive  Staff     .  .   The   Sweeney   &    James    Co., 

Cleveland,   O Client  Service  Staff 

Charles  H.  Ferguson  .  . .  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff   Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago, 

111 New  -  Business     and     Service 

Staff 

Edward  M.  Flesh United  States  Grain  Corp.,  London,  Eng.,  Manager   .      D'Arcy    Adv.    Co.,    Inc.,    St. 

Louis,  Mo Staff 

John  H.  Dunham  The    Dunham,    Younggreen,   Lesan    Co.,    Chicago,   111.. 

Chairman  of  the  Board   Hays  McFarland  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111 Vice-President    and    Member 

of  the  Firm 

E.  D.  Reed F.  F.  Dalley,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Director  of  AdvertisingBowman,    Deute,    Cummings. 

Inc.,  Sydney,  Australia Manager 

Roscoe  Fitts   Woburn  Machine  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sales  Manager   ...  Alfred    Rooney    Co.,    Boston, 

Mass Account  Executive 

W.  J.  McLaughlin    ....Albert   P.   Hill   Co.,  Inc.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.,   Production 

Manager    Frank  H.  Meeks,  New  York  Staff 

Reid  W.  Forsee   Woolf  Bros.,  Inc.,  Kansas  City.,  Mo.,  Staff  Sidney  G.  Law  Adv.  Co.,  To- 
ronto, Canada    Staff 

C.  H.  Galley  Dry  Goods  Economist,  New  York,  Field  Manager McNeils- Weir,  Inc.,  New  York  Account  Executive 

W  Reed  G.  Landis  Co.  has  been  liquidated. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Merfi«] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  W  ith  Position 

L.    V.    Rowlands  Hardware  Age.  New  York.  Representative  Same  Company,  Chicago,  111. Representative 

Gifford   M.  Pearson  United  States  Daily,  New  York,  Vice-Pres.  in  charge  of 

N.  Y.  office       Chicago     Journal     of     Com- 
merce, New  York  Eastern  Representative 

Melvin  C.  Roher   The  Baltimore    ( Md. )    Post,  Staff   Washington    (D.    C.)     Daily 

News    National  Adv.  Manager 

Willard  A.  Banks The  Nebraska  Farmer.  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Staff       Midwest    Farm    Paper    Unit, 

Inc.,  Chicago,  111 Sales  Staff 

W.  R.  Watson       . .         The  Farmer  and  Farm,  Stock  &  Home,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 

Staff   Midwest    Farm    Paper    Unit., 

Inc.,  Chicago,  111.  . .  Staff 
Ralph    S.    Foss    McGraw-Hill  Publications,  New  York,  Circulation  Direc- 
tor      McGraw-Hill  Book   Co.,  Inc., 

New  York  Director  of  Sales  and  Publish- 
ing Director  of  Harvard  Busi- 
ness Review 

Eugene  H.  Barling   ....  United  Adv.  Corp.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Sales  Manager Same  Company   Vice-Pres.  and  Sales  Manager 

Joseph  H.  Gallagher  .  .  .  Columbia  Pictures  Corp.,  New  York,  Director  of  Public 

Relations  Associated   Publications,  Inc., 

New  York  . Vice-Pres.  and  Eastern  Man- 
ager 

George  W.  Oakley   The  Florists  Exchange  and  Horticultural  Trade  World, 

New  York,  Adv.   Manager    Resigned 

Walter  Bligh    Prudden,  King  &  Prudden,  Inc..  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dis- 
trict Manager    Syracuse  (N.  Y.)   Herald        Advertising  Manager 

James  E.  Smyth   The  Outlook,  New  York,  Staff    Your  Garden  and  Home,  New 

York    District  Representative 

Frank    .Showers    Standard   Farm    Papers,   Indiana,    Ohio    and    Kentucky. 

Adv.  Representative   Farm  Mechanics,  Chicago,  III. Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and 

Michigan     Adv.     Representa- 
tive 

H.  D.  Blanchard   Hollywood  (Cal.)   News,  Adv.  Staff  .Smith   &  Sons,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal Advertising  Manager 

George  Ellis    Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Examiner,  Staff Mt.  Vernon  (Wash.)   Herald  Advertising  Manager 

James  O'Shaughnessy      Liberty  Magaine,  New  York,  Business  Manager  Outdoor  Adv.,  Inc.,  New  YorkVice  President 

Frederick   Wagner  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Express,  General  Manager  Paul  Block  &  Associates,  Los 

.Angeles,    Cal General    Manager    of    Pacific 

Coast  Offices 
(')   Vincent  D.  Ely  ....  Williams,   Lawrence   &    Cresmer,   San    Francisco,   Cal., 

Manager    Same  Company.  New  York       Co-Manager 

J.   Cecil  Nuckols  Louisville    (Ky.)    Herald-Post   Staff    Same  Company  Advertising  Manager 

Charles  E.  Matson   Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer,  New  York  Staff Same    Company,    San    Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  Manager 

Edwin  C.  Kennedy           Vogue,  New  York,  Eastern  .\dv.  Manager   Conde  Nast  Publications,  Chi- 
cago, 111 Western  Adv.  Director 

Herbert   Wilson    Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization,  Chicago,  111.,  Asst.  Mgr. 

of  Automobile  Dept Same  Company  Manager  of  .Automobile  Depl. 

Ray  Miller  West  Coast  Publishers'  Representative.  Detroit.  Mich.     Paul  Block  &  Associates.  De- 
troit. Mich.   Staff 

John  Allan  Holden       .    Publishers'  Weekly,  New  York,  Business  Manager  Retiring 

Harold  A.  Maguire  Hardware  Age.  Chicago.  111.,  Representative  .  .      . .  Resigned 

(1)  Effective    Feljruary   1?32. 

CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  and  Address  Product  Former  Agency  Now  Advertising   Through 

Caille  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich Outboard  Motors   .  .   The  Fred  M.  Randall  Co.,  Detroit, 

^     „        ,  ,  ,  Mich Harold  Aarons,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sta-Rite  Hair  Pin  Co.,  Shelbyville,  111 Hair  Pins    Midland  Adv.  Service,  Decatur,  111.  Mace  Adv.  Agency,  Peoria,  El. 

Gar  Wood,  Inc.,  Marysville,  Mich Runabouts  and  Cruis- 
ers .Advertisers,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.     L.   Charles   Lussier,  Inc.,   Detroit, 

Mich. 
Westfaha  Separator  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York Separators    The  Paschall  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Rolland    C.    E.    Ullman,   Advertis- 
ing,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

G.  E.  Prentiss  Mfg.  Co..  New  Britain,  Conn Slide  Fasteners    . .      Federal   Adv.    Agency,  Inc.,   New 

York    Dorrance,    Sullivan    &     Co..    New 

York 

Rath  Packing  Co.,  Waterloo,  la.    Meat  Packers    .  .  Coolidge  Adv.  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.  Young  &  Rubicam.  Inc.,  New  York 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Pa Farm  Seeds                  Oswald    Adv.    Agency,    Philadel- 
phia, Pa Fox    &    Mackenzie,    Philadelphia. 

Pa. 

W.  F.  McLaughlin  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111 Coffee   H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago. 

Ill Earl  Ludgin,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

Gorton-Pew  Fisheries  Co..  Ltd..  Gloucester,  Mass.  Fish       Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York    .    Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 

^    ^      ,  Inc.,  New  York 

August  E.  Drucker  Co..  San  Francisco,  Cal Tooth   Paste    James    A.    Devine    Adv.    Agency. 

^    ,       ^  ^,  ,„  New  York    Frank  Preshrey  Co..  New  York 

0-Cedar  Corp.,  Chicago,  111.    Mops.  Polish  and  In- 

^ecticide   Dunham-Younggreen-Lesan      Co., 

Chicago,  111 Havs  MacFarland  &  Co.,  Chicago, 

111. 

Towle   Silversmiths,  Newburyport,  Mass.    Sterling    Silver    Flat 

and  Hollow  Ware   .   Blackman  Co.,  New  York Lavin  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS— [Conunuerf] 

Name  and  Address  Product  Former  Agency  Now  Advertising  Through 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Co.,  New 

York     Blue  Coal  Husband  &  Thomas,  New  York .  .   Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York 

Marinello  Co.,  New  York    Toilet  Preparations.  .Louis  C.  Pedlar  Corp.,  New  York  The  Blow  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Inecto,   Inc.,   New    York    Toilet  Preparations     Louis  C.  Pedlar  Corp.,  New  York  The  Blow  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Atlantic  Products   Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J Bridge   Table   CoversNone    Dowd    &    Ostrticher.   Inc.,   Boston. 

Mass. 

Minard    Co.,    Framingham,    Mass Linament    and    Drug 

Products  Nelson,    Duncan    &    Murray,  Inc., 

Boston,  Mass Dowd   &    Ostreicher,   Inc.,   Boston. 

Mass. 

B.  and   E.  J.  Gross  Co.,  New  York   Diamond  Rings  The  Biow  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  .   B.  Dave  lola  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

R.  H.  Burke  Co.,  Chicago,  111.                               Golf  Clubs  and  Bags  Porter- Eastman  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  .Arthur  Towell,  Inc.,  Madison,  Wis. 
U.  S.  Air  Compressor  Co.,  Cleveland,  O Automobile  Equip- 
ment     King  &  Wiley  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  T.  H.  Ball  &  Staff,  Cleveland,  O. 

T.  W.  McNeill  Engineering  Equipment,  Chicago, 
111 Engineering       Equip- 
ment     None    Advertising     Producers- Associated. 

Chicago,  111. 

(■)  The  Linn  Mfg.  Corp.,  Morris,  N.  Y Trucktractor  Vim.  H.  Rankin  Co.,  New  York.  .    G.  M.  Basford  Co.,  New  York 

Burgess  Battery  Co.,  Mountainaire  Division,  New 

York    Silencing   Ventilator  G.   M.  Basford  Co.,  New  York   .   Small.    Kleppner    &    .Seiffer,    Inc.. 

New  York 
Iteco  Co.,  Portland,  Ore Denture  Material         None   Gerber  &  Crossley,  Inc.,  Portland. 

Crane  &  Breed  Casket  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 Radio      Adv.      for 

Caskets  None   Archer  Adv.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Stanback   Co.,  Salisbury,  N.   C Headache    Powders     Gottschaldt-Humphrey,     Inc.,     At- 
lanta,  Ga Street   &  Finney,  Inc..  New  York 

{')  Best  Foods,  Inc..  New  York  . .         Salad    Dressing    and 

Nucoa    McMullen,    Sterling    &    Chalfant, 

Inc.,  New  York   Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  New  York 

Decorated  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Decorated  Metal    .  . .  Direct    Calkins  &  Holden,  New  York 

Canadian  Australasian  Line,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  United  States  Adv., 
exclusive  of  the  Pa- 
cific  Coast    Albert   Frank  &  Co..  New  York    .    Kenyon    &     Eckhardt.    Inc.,    New 

York 
Singer  Mfg.  Co.,  Diehl  Mfg.  Co.  Division,  Eliz- 

abethport,   N.    J.    Electrical   AppliancesDirect    O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Seymour  Woolen  Mills,  Seymour,  Ind Wool  Blankets Chambers  Agency,  Inc.,   New   Or- 
leans,  La Western  Adv.  Agency,  Chicago,  111. 

Jean  Wallace  Butler  Laboratories,  Chicago,  111..  Toilet  Preparations     Faxon,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Brooks  Bros.,  New  York    Men's      and      Boy's 

Clothing   Chehenham  Press.  New  York  ...   Riegel    &    Leffingwell,    Inc..    New 

York 

E.  A.  Strout  Realty  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York        Real  Estate   McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York  Charles    Adv.    Service,    Inc.,   New 

York 

Earle  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York        Bridge   Tables    None   Bermingham,  Castleman  &  Pierce. 

Inc.,  New  York 

Gray  &  Lampel,  Inc..  New  York   Merchant  Tailors        None   Bermingham,  Castleman  &  Pierce. 

Inc.,  New  York 

Bernard  Weatherill,  Inc.,  New  York   Men's   Tailor  Littlehale-Burnham-Rossiter,     Inc., 

New  York    The  Robert    E.  Ramsey  Organiza- 
tion, Inc.,  New  York 

(')    Gulf    Refining    Co.,   Pittsburgh,    Pa Gasoline    and    Motor 

Oil    Gardner  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York 

The   Soyex   Co.,   Inc.,    New   York    Flour     None   Calkins  &  Holden,  New  York 

Vine-Glo   Corp.,   New  York    Fruit   Juices    None   Calkins  &  Holden,  New  York 

International  Proprietaries,  Inc.,  Dayton,  0 Tanlac     Chas.  C.  Green  Adv.  Agency,  New 

York    Procter  &  Collier  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

O. 
Gantner  &  Mattern  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal Bathing  Suits    Direct    Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Hennafoam   Corp.,  New   York Shampoo United  Adv.  Agency,  New  York.  .Louis  C.  Pedlar  Corp.,  New  York 

Deisel-Wemmer-Gilbert    Corp.,   Detroit,   Mich.      Cigars   Harry  Atkinson,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.  Thos.    M.    Bowers,    .\dv.    Agency. 

Chicago,  111. 

Bernard  Schwartz  Cigar  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich Cigars   Harry  Atkinson,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.  Thos.    M.    Bowers,    Adv.    Agency. 

Chicago,  III. 
Stahl-Meyer,  Inc.,  New   York  Fresh     and     .Smoked 

Meats       H.  L.  Stedfeld  Co..  New  Y..rk  Batten.     Barl.in.     Durstine     &     Os- 

born.  Inc.,   New  York 


C)  Effective    Feljruary    1. 

(2)  Best  Foods,  Inc..  is  now  jointly  owned  by  the  General  Foods  Corp.  and  Gold  Dust  Corp.  The  products  which  will  be  advertised 
through  Benton  &  Bowles  include  Hellmann's  Mayonnaise,  Best  Foods  Mayonnaise,  Nuooa,  Gold  Medal  salad  dressing  and  Fanning's 
Bread  and  Butter  pickles. 

(3)  Effective  March   1,   19.32. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

August    Scherl  Verlag,   Publishing   House,  Ber- 
lin, Germany    Has  opened  a  promotional  department  under  the  management  of  Theodore  K.  Asheuer 

at  13  West  46th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Sweetland  Adv.,  Inc.,  Direct  Mail,  New  Y'ork  Has    recently   merged    with   Waller    L.   Newton   &    Associates,    Los    Angeles,    and    the 

Albany  Publicity  Service  of  Albany  to  form  Sweetland,  Newton  &  Martin.  Inc.,  with 
offices  at  25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York.  The  new  organization  will  conduct  a  direct 
mail  service,  operating  offices  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles  and  Albany.  Mr.  Newton 
and  Mr.  Sweetland  will  make  their  headquarters  in  New  York  and  Mr.  Martin  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  Albany  office. 
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MISCELLANEOUS— [Conimue<i] 

Hurja,     Chase     &     Hooker,     Inc.,     Advertising 
Agency,  Chicago,  III 


Loomis,  Baxter,  Davis  &  Whalen,  Inc.,  Ad- 
vertising Agency,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
Loomis-Clapham  Co.,  Advertising  Agency, 
Chicago,  111 


Stanley  J.  Ehlinger,  Advertising  Agency,  Tulsa, 
Okla 


Has  changed  its  name  to  Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc.  The  personnel  of  the  agency 
and  its  offices  at  58  East  Washington  Street,  remain  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  Mr. 
F.  J.  Huwen,  who  has  joined  the  firm  again  as  vice-president. 


Have  been  brought  into  one  corporation  by  Wesley  H.  Loomis,  Jr.  The  new  corpora- 
tion will  be  known  as  the  Loomis-Clapham-Whalen  Company,  with  executive  offices  at 
21  West  10th  Street  Building,  Kansas  City. 


has   been   elected 


Keystone  View  Co.,  Photographic  Library,  Ne 
York   


MacBride  &   Ullman,  Retail  Counsellors,  New 
York   


Kay  Directed  Advertising,  Direct  Mail  Adver- 
tising, San  Francisco,  Cal 

James  Leslie  Hubbell,  Advertising  Agency, 
Cleveland,  0 


Has  been   succeeded  by  Ehlinger  &   Higgs,  Inc.     James   H, 
vice-president. 

Has  secured  the  Underwood  &  Underwood  news  photographic  business.  The  new 
combine  which  will  probably  be  known  as  the  Keystone-Underwood  Photo  News  Com- 
pany, will  continue  at  the  present  address  of  the  Keystone  company.  H.  W.  Sierichs 
will  be  president  of  the  combined  company. 

Has  become  MacBride,  Ullman  &  Ryder,  Inc.  Melvin  Ryder  has  joined  the  organization 
as  vice-president.  The  firm  will  specialize  in  planning  and  directing  store  events  and 
institutional   advertising  campaigns. 

Has  become  a  general  advertising  agency,  handling  all  media. 

Has  merged  with  Brothers  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  also  of  Cleveland.  The  new  firm 
will  be  known  as  James  Leslie  Hubbell,  Inc.,  Arthur  C.  Henry,  Associate.  Offices 
are  located  at  4614  Prospect  Avenue,  Cleveland.  Mr.  Hubbell  is  president  and  Mr. 
Henry,  vice-president  and  treasurer. 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES 

St.  Louis  Market  News,  St.  Louis,  Mo Has  changed  its  name  to  Retailers  Market  News. 

The  House  Furnishing  Review,  New  York Has    been    purchased   by   the   Haire   Publishing   Company    and   will    be    merged   with 

Housewares  Merchandising  effective  with  the  February  issue.  The  name  of  the  com- 
bined papers  will  be  The  House  Furnishing  Review.  ^ 

Style  Sources,  New  York   Will  discontinue  publication  as  a  separate  magazine  with  its  February  5th  issue.     The 

Friday  issue  of  Woman's  Wear  each  week  will  contain  the  material  formerly  published 
in   Style   Sources. 

Crockery  &  Glass  Journal,  New  York Has  been  purchased  by  the  Haire  Publishing  Company  and  will  be  consolidated  with 

the  China  &  Glass  Guide,  effective  with  the  February,  1932,  issue. 

The  Flower  Grower,  Calcium,  N.  Y.      Has   been  sold   to  J.  B.   Lyon   Company,   Albany,  New   York.     Madison    Cooper   will 

continue  as  editor  with  editorial  offices  at  Calcium,  and  the  business  and  advertising 
offices  will  be  located  at  the  Lyon  Company  headquarters  at  Albany. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Name  Published  by 

Mode Fontaine  Publications.  Inc. 

The  Voluntary  Chain    Voluntary  Chain  Institute 

Better    Roads    A.  Perrin    


Address  First  Issue  Issuance         Page  Size 

.  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  January,  1932  Monthly  ...  7%  x  lOMs  inches 
.  114  E.  32nd  St.,  New  York  .  . .  December,  1931  Monthly  . . .  .SVa  x  llVa  inches 
.173  W.   Madison  St.,  Chicago, 

111 October,   1931 .  .  Monthly    .  . .  8V2  x  IVA  inches 


NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES 


The  Burt  Co Advertising  Agency 

Wendell   O'Neal    Advertising  Agency 

Winthrop  &  Co.,  Inc Advertising  Agency 


Address 

Little  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass.   . 

Austin,  Tex 

.461  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York 


Gordon  B.  Zellers  Organization Market   Research   Specialists . .  Zellers  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Wentworth  Adv.,  Inc Advertising  Agency    Minneapolis,  Minn 


Lakewood  Comet  Adv.  Co Advertising  Agency    Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Interstate   Adv.  Service   Advertising  Agency    Macon,  Mo.   ... 


.228  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


James  W.  Egan  &  Co Advertising  Agency    . 

Peck  Adv.  Agency  Advertising  Agency    Vancouver,  B.  C 

Moran  &  Olsen  Commercial  Artists   Bankers  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. .  . 

Norman  W.  ToUe,  Advertising   Advertising  Agency    631  Third  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal 

Richoll  Co Adv.     Art,     Photography     and 

Printing  Service  25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York 

McCafferey  &  Sweet    Advertising  Agency    319  14th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal 

Joseph  Emerson  Smith   Advertising  Agency    Colorado  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo 

Seattle  Adv.  Service Advertising   Agency    Terminal  Sales  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Baxter  Adv.  Co Advertising  Agency    Dwight  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  .  . . 

J.  Ralph  Corbett,  Inc Radio  Merchandising  Counselor420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 

Howard  J.  Ryan  &  Associates Advertising   Agency    Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash 


Personnel 
F.  Allen  Burt 
Wendell    O'Neal 

Robert  Winthrop,  Pres.;   Myron  D. 
Tracy,   Vice-Pres.;    Harry    N.    Ken- 
nedy, Sec.  and  Treas. 
Gordon   B.  Zellers 
John    Wentworth,    Pres.;     Richard 
Allard,   Vice-Pres.;    Miss  Jorj   Car- 
son, Sec.  and  Treas. 
Kurt  Gloeckner,  Anton  Heinen  and 
Emil  Fauer 

Marvin  Jackson,  Pres.;  Raymond 
Terrell,  Vice-Pres.:  Franklin  Hall, 
Sec,  and  Orville  Hall,  Treas. 
James  W.  Egan,  Sr.,  James  W.  Egan, 
Jr.,  and  Joseph  F.  Egan 
A.  R.  Peck,  E.  M.  Peck  and  I.  V. 
Robinson 

Eleanor  K.  Moran  and  Ruth  Olsen 
Norman  W.  Tolle 

Leo  Reichman  and  William  Chollick 

Lou  Sweet,  Edwin  M.  McCafferey 

Joseph  E.  Smith 

Miss  Margaret  Harland,  Mgr. 

J.  F.  Baxter 

J.  Ralph  Corbett 

Howard  J.  Ryan 
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150  Advertisers 

[Continued  from  page  57] 

1931  1930 

Co                            618,470  533,410 

Princess  Pat,  Ltd 231,865  205,375 

?roc"r  &  Gamble  Co.   .  4,668,118  4,512,500 
Including— 

Procter    &    Gamble  .„,  „.,r 

Co                            4,631,919  4,4S1,035 

James  S.  Kirk  &  Co.       36^99  31,465 

Quaker  Oats   Co 1,075,823  1,336,267 

^"Qui"erOats  Co.  .  796.450  858,807 
Aunt  Jemima  Mills  271,083  300,990 
Mother's  Oats   ...  .  8,290         48,1^ 

Mullets    (Nothing)        128,300 

Quaker    State    Oil    Re-  „,,„„„ 

fining  Co 254,350       211,900 

RCA-Victor  Co.,  Inc.   .      523,913    1,396,315 
Real  Silk  Hosiery  Mills, 

Inc 231,118       361,1/3 

Including — 

Real    Silk   Hosiery 

Mills,    Inc 226,410       353,580 

Harford  Frocks, 

Inc  4,708  7,593 

Reo  Motor  Car  Co.   . .      429,620       582,800 
Republic  Steel  Corp.  .  .      271,425       136,855 
Including — 

Republic    Steel 

Corp              ....      262.300       131,010 
Berger  Mfg.  Co.  .  .  9,125  5,845 
Reynolds,  R.  J.,  Tobac- 
co Co 1,616,690    1,425,975 

SchoU  Mfg.  Co 265,568       257,942 

Scott  Paper  Co 416,385       368,650 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.       471,784       357.811 

Sharp    &    Dohme   375.700       310.600 

Sheaffer,W.A.,PenCo.      219,850       351,800 
Southern      Cotton     Oil 

Trading   Co.      ..      410,200       560,100 
Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.     290.700       236.400 
Squibb,  E.  R.,  &  Sons       970,624     1,009,638 
Including — 

E.     R.     Squibb     & 

Sons    949,906       933,161 

Lentheric,    Inc.     ..        20,718         76,477 
Standard  Brands,  Inc.     2,991,480    3,400,181 
Including— 

Chase  &  Sanborn         688,509       600,150 
neischmann    Co.       1,255,601     1,625,201 
Royal  Baking  Pow- 
der  Co 1,047,370    1,174,830 

Standard    Oil     Co.     of 

N.  J 736,118    1,006,592 

Including — 

Chesebrough     Mfg. 

Co 265,880       281,380 

Daggett    &     Rams- 
dell,  Inc 1.52,840       289,514 

Stanco,  Inc 317,398       435,698 

Stewart-Warner  Corp.         369,951        352,433 
Studebaker      Corp.      of 

America    201,750       861,839 

Including — 

Studebaker  Corp.  of 

America    42.330       617.469 

Pierce- Arrow  Motor 

Car  Co 143,420       244,370 

R  0  c  k  n  e     Motors 

Corp 16,000  (Nothing) 

Swift  &  Co 1,496,711     1,530,893 

Texas   Co 1,133,520     1,321,900 

Tide    Water    Oil    Sales 

Corp 334,050         16,000 

Union   Carbide   &  Car- 


Advertisers'  Index 

Adverthing  forms  for  the  February  3rd  hsue  of  Advertising  &  Selling  close 
January  27.  All  nexv  copy  or  change  of  copy  instructions  cone ermng  the 
February  :ird  issue  must  reach  our  office,  9  E.  38th  Street  Netv  York  City, 
nTZer  than  the  above  date.  The  publishers  reserve  the  right  to  repeat 
the  last  adverti.^ement  on  all  active  contracts  if  copy  instructions  are  not  received 
one  iveek  preceding  date  of  publication. 


American  Builder  &  Building  Age  33 

American    Printer         ■_    ^  ■  ,     „      \^ 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  12 
American  Weekly  '*•> 


Barron's    Weekly  ^  _  l^ 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne,  Inc.  Si 
Bellevue-Stratford   Hotel       .  .  _  57 

Boone  Organization,  Rodney  E. 41 

Brunhoff  Mfg.  Co 5i 

Business   Week 


[fe] 

Knickerbocker   Hotel 


[e] 


Chalf onte-Haddon    Hall  55 

Chicago  Daily  News  Inside  Front  Cover 
Champion  Stationery  &  Printing  Co.  64 
Crowell  Co.,  Thomas  Y 46 


[d] 

De  Haan  Letters,  Inc 6* 

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune  if 

Detroit  News   / 

Doulberry  Studios  »* 


La  Prensa   55 

Los  Angeles  Times   45 

Lutz  &  Sheinkman,  Inc oi 


[m] 

Market  Place  64 

McCann-Erickson   Co 1* 

McGraw-HiU  Publications  4-6 

Miami    BUtmore   Hotel    54 

Multi-Topic  Publishing  Co 51 


National   Petroleum  News        Back  Cover 

New  Process  Advertising,  Inc 64 

New  York  Daily  News  37 

New   Yorker    >■ 


[P] 


[/] 


Farm  Journal 
Fleetwood   Hotel 


[r-] 


Is} 

Gas  Age-Record  6* 

Gas  Appliance  Merchandising  64 

Good   Housekeeping  5 

Gotham  Photo-Engraving   Co.,  Inc 64 


Roney  Plaza  Hotel 


San  Francisco   Call-Bulletin  13 

Sapp,  Phil  A ^  57 

Shepard  Broadcasting  Service,  Inc Vf 

Simmons-Boardman   Publishing  Co.  3i 

St.  Louis   Sticker  Co 51 


House  Beautiful  47  [  ^  ] 

United  Business  Publishers,  Inc.. 

Inside  Back  Cover 

[H 

Igelstroem   Co.,  John  64 

Indianapolis  News  2  L  **'  J 

Industrial  Club  of  St.  Louis  ij>  .„,„/-  Af. 

Industrial  Gas    64       Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  46 

Iron  Age    ""^ 

[i]  [y] 

Jewish  Daily  Forward   64      Yankee   Network    49 
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January  20.  1932 


h9 


THE  MARKET  PLACE 


W^ 


•    Advertising  Displays 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed    Outtloor    and    Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN   IGELSTROEM   COMPANY 

Massillgn,   Ohio  Good    Salesmen   Wanted 


r^  ADVERTISING     DISPLAYS    IN^ 
^  COLOR  < 

^SILK  -  SCREEN  PROCESS^ 
►  Doulberry     Studios-^ 

^  320  East   45th  St.  New   York  City  ^ 


DISPLAY     CARDS 

!J00    AND    UP  I 

SILK  SCREEN  PROCESS       f 
Colorful  —  Economical       X 

NEW  PROCESS  ADVERTISING.  Inc. 

549  W.  54th  St..  N.Y.C.  COIumbus  5-2155 


•    Business  Papers     • 


Monthly  Magazir 


Natural    and    Manufactured    Gas   Weekly 
£~*    A    O  Reaches     over    91%    ot    the    pur 

AGE 


atural  gas  utilities.  First 
itorial  leadership,  in  circu- 
in  advertising  volume.     For 


T/ie  AMERICAN 
PRINTER 

Read  monthly  by  prosressive 
printer-executives  ot  the  larser 
and  more  progressive  plants. 
Reaches  the  buyers  of  new  plant 
equipraent.  printing  materials, 
office  supplies  and   everything  that 

9"e.  Vsih  Sl.rrVew  York 


^        GAS    APPLIANCE       ^ 
MERCHANDISING 


liardware  dealers,  specially  slort-s  and  other 
to  new  selling  Ideas.  For  details,  write  to 
9  E    38TH  ST.  NEW  YORK 


•     Letter  Servi 


SALES      LETTERS 


Waste   Basket! 

[)e    fate    designs   foi 
in    giving    them 


•     Lithographer     • 


LITHOGRAPHED  LETTERHEADS 
AND  OTHER  OFFICE  FORMS 

AT  PRICES  OF  ORDINARY   PRINTING 

LUTZ  &.  SHEINKMAN,  INC. 

Est.  1896  Inc.  1904 

2    Duane    Street  New    York   City 

We  carry  in  stock  "ART  BLOTTERS" 


•  Newspaper 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 


the  world's   largest  Jew- 


A  result  producer  of  undisputed  merit, 
largest  volume  of  local  and  national 
Renders   elTective   merchandising  serv- 


•    Photo  Engravers  • 


GOTHAM 

229  WSST  Za'-ST. 

—  NEW  YORK- 


•     Stationery     • 


Our  Customers 

Save  Money 

Champion    Stationery    &    Printing    Co. 

125    Church    Street,    New    York    Citv 

Phone    Uirclaj    7118 


IT  WILL  PROFIT 
YOU 

to  be  represented  in  the 
Market  Place 

Because  it  keeps  your  name  anH 
service  before  a  selected  group  of 
10,000  buyers  at  all  times  at  an 
astonishing  low  cost. 

MARKET  PLACE 

ADVERTISING  &   SELLING 

9  E.  38th  St.  New  York 


1931  1^31) 

bon  Corp 317,952        554.7711 

Including — • 

Carbide    &    Carbon 

Chemicals    Corp.         7,175         59,550 
National   Carbon 

Co.,  Inc 291,527       494..590 

Prest-O-Lite      Stor- 
age Battery  Sales 

Corp 19,250  (Nothing  i 

Union    Carbide     & 
Carbon  Co.     .  .    (Nothing)  600 

United   Fruit    Co.    .  281,047       330,984 

Including — 
United  Fruit  Co.  12,895         26,756 

Banana   Growers 

Assn (Nothing)      300,628 

Fruit   Dispatch  Co.      268,152  3,600 

United    States    Rubber 

Co 275,405     586.796 

Vacuum  Oil  Co 855,370     1,292,972 

Wander    Co 642,611        591,916 

Warren  Telechron  Co.  234.635  229.535 
Waterman,  L.  E.,  Co.  .  277,000  338,175 
Watkins,  R.  L.,  Co.  641.830       575,440 

(Including  I.  W.  Ly- 
ons &  Sons) 
Western  Clock  Co.    .  .        336,500       300,767 
Including — • 
Western  Clock  Co.      289,750       280,517 
Sterling  Clock  Co., 

Inc 46,750         20,250 

Western  Co 364,100       452,895 

Westinghouse     Electric 

&  Mfg.  Co 559,200       302,782 

(Including     Westing- 
house  Lamp  Co.) 
Whitman,    Stephen    F., 

&  Son,  Inc 433,000       439,250 

Williams,  J.  B.,  Co.  .  .  324,302  315,143 
Willys-Overland,  Inc.  273,745  643,532 
Wrigley,  Wm.,  Jr.,  Co.     628,543       703,421 

Yardley  &  Co.,  Ltd 213,600       159,150 

Young,  W.   F..  Inc.  447,318       370.518 

Zonite  Products  Corp.       457,465       869,034 
Including — - 

Zonite  Products 

Corp 179,915        218,034 

Forhan  Co 157,500       612,300 

Larvex    Corp 120,050         38,700 

Total  of  the  150  Lead- 
ing Advertisers  for 
1931     $105,865,628 

Total  for  All  Adver- 
tisers for  1931  ...   8166.555,864 

Percentage  of  Total 
for  750  Leading 
Advertisers     63.567^ 

L.  &  T.  and  L.  Elects 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
.  tors  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan, 
officers  for  the  current  year  were  elected. 
.Albert  D.  Lasker  is  chairman  of  the  board; 
Ralph  V.  Sollitt,  president  and  treasurer, 
and  A.  E.  .Aveyard.  vice-president  and  secre- 
tary. The  vice-presidents  are:  Albert  W. 
Sherer.  William  Findlay.  Don  Francisco. 
Frank  H.  Fayant,  Albert  Ross  and  S.  R. 
Coons.     William  R.  Sachse  is  assistant  secre- 


M.  L.Wilson  Leaves  Blacknian  Co. 

ML.  WILSON  of  The  Blackman  Com- 
t  pany.  New  York,  will  retire  from  that 
firm  on  January  31,  1932.  continuing,  how- 
ever, to  act  with  them  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 


■MH 


I 


FEBRUARY  3 
1932 


itograpK;  by  Thuraiart  Rotan 


PUBLISHCD     FOP.T  NIGHTLY 
PP.1CE     '     FIFTEEN    /     CENTS 


ADVERTISING    &    SELLING 


BY  THE  GREATEI^T  MARGIX 

IX  SEVEX  YEARI^ D"""g  ^^^i  The 


Chicago   Daily   News   published    15,168,177   agate    lines    of    advertising    ,    .    .    More    than   a 


million  and  a  half  more  than  the  second  Chicago  daily  newspaper  .  .  .   The    greatest  margin 


of    leadership    The    Daily    News    has 


enjoyed  in  the  daily  field  since  1924 


....aSlqnfioit^ 
QdwiUM/cA  lit  1932 


THE    CHirAGO    DAILY    NEWS 

THE  QUALITY  QUANTITY  CONCENTRATED  EVENING  CIRCULATION 


Financial    Advertising    Offices 
CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  DETROIT  SAN    FRANCISCO  NEW     YORK  CHICAGO 

Palmolive    Building  Record     BIdg.  New    Center    BIdg.  Monadnock    BIdg.  165    Broadway  29    S.    LaSalle    Stree 


PuMished  every  other  Wednesday  by  AdvertisinK  &  Sellme  Puhhshini;  rompany.  Inc.  Publication  office:  N.W.  corner  Cbestnut  and  S6th  Sts,,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Editorial  and  E.xecutive  Offices  at  9  East  38th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y.    Subscription  price,  $3.00  per  year.    Volume  18,  No.  7.    Entered  as  second  class  matter 

May  6,  1931,  at  the  Post  Office  at  Plnlailelphia.  Pennsylvania,  under  act  of  March  3,    1879. 


February  3,  1932 


ADVERTISING    &    SELLING 


l'J«»EFrL  "We've  absolutely 
nothing  against  Oxygen,  as 
such — in  fact,  we're  convinced 
that  there's  nothing  more  salu- 
brious for  man  or  beast,  when 
used  in  moderation  for  breath- 
ing purposes. 
Maxwell  House  Coffee,  Jan.  23,  Page  37. 


QUALM  'The  Count  in- 
forms me.  Sire,  that  although 
he  appreciates  the  personal  tri- 
umph, and  much  enjoys  the  tre- 
mendous applause,  his  trousers 
are  slipping.'  " 
Condossis  Cigarettes,  Jan.  16,  Page  29. 


DISCREPANCY  "If  we  be- 
lieve the  pessimists,  American 
Business  may  as  well  shut  up 
shop  and  go  fishing. 
If  we  believe  the  optimists, 
making  quota  will  be  as  easy  as 
falling  off  a  log." 
The  American  Weekly,  Jan.  16,  Page  64. 


3f©T  CARRIED  "Unlike  Lit- 
tle Buttercup,  we've  no  snuff  or 
tobaccy,  or  excellent  jacky, — " 
£mi7.v  Shops,  Jan.  23,  Page  47. 


DISCLAIMER  "This  rumor 
that  Kenwood  is  feeding  flowers 
to  sheep  to  produce  those  lus- 
cious blanket  colors  is  a  canard." 
Kenwood  Blankets,  Jan.  30,  Page  3. 

ROTTOM  TOUCHED? 

"Depression  Hits  Hair  Roots!" 
Frances  Fox  Institute,  Jan.  30,  Page  55. 

ROTH  •  Take  it  or  leave  it,' 
said  Mary  Bedloe,  owner  of  a 
small  island  in  New  York  Har- 
bor. 'I'll  take  it  and  leave  it 
where  it  is,'  reasoned  Captain 
Kennedy,  Commander  of  the 
Naval  Station." 

Tebo  Yacht  Basin,  Jan.  2.  Page  48. 


Tlie  Fresh  Note 

Excerpta  from  advertisements 

appearing  in  The  Neiv  Yorker 

during  January,  1932 


The  Chinese  say  "A  four-horse  chariot 
cannot  overtake  the  spoken  word."  But 
this  is  true  only  if  the  word  is  spoken 
where  there  are  plenty  of  hearers  to 
carry  it  onwards.  Wlien  an  advertising 
message  is  picked  up  by  "word-of- 
mouth"  in  a  great  metropolis,  90-horse 
sedans  are  left  behind. 


HORNET'S  NEST  "What 
is  the  truth?  Are  French 
women  more  attractive  than 
American  women?" 

Pond's,  Jan.  23,  Page  31. 

PRESSURE  "If  your  grocer 
or  druggist  hasn't  Red  Lion 
Flavors,  make  yourself  so  objec- 
tionable that  he  will  order  them 
at  once." 

Red  Lion  Flavors,  Jan.  2,  Page  53. 

GASTRIC  "Papa  Niemeyer, 
it  was,  who  insisted  that  the  old 
singing  society  sang  on  its  stom- 
ach." 

Liederkranz,  Jan.  9,  Page  46. 

RUSH  "Br-r-r-ing!  'Yes?  Well, 
Bob,  of  all  people!  What,  meet 
you  at  six?  Impossible! — 0-oh 
.  .  .  you  darling,  I'll  be  there  .  .  . 
'bye. — Quick,  Marie, — '  " 

Oyloff,  Jan.  9,  Page  68. 

MISCALCULATION       "We 

are  actually  making  money  on 


the  darn  things.  It  just  goes  to 
show  that  the  big  Master  Minds 
are  not  always  right  about  what 
people  will  buy  or  will  not  buy." 

Listerine  Cigarettes,  Jan.  9,  Page  72. 

REMAINS  "Rector's  exists 
only  as  a  sketch  in  the  Follies. 
There  are  no  more  sleigh  races 
in  Central  Park.  The  gay  (and 
rather  outlandish)  '90's  lie 
buried  beneath  skyscrapers, 
swift  motor  cars  and  jazz." 

Military  Brand  Camembert, 
Jan.  2,  Page  36. 

FOLLOW-UP  "At  the  first 
exciting  luncheon  with  that 
extra-attractive  man  met  during 
Christmas  dances  your  frock  is 
enormously  important." 

Bonwit  Teller,  Jan.  23,  Page  7. 

UNDER  CONTROL  "This 
appetite  came  to  us  one  evening 
in  the  custody  of  its  owner.  It 
had  been  variously  described  as 
having  the  proportions  of  a  bear 
and  the  temper  of  a  wolf." 

C.hilds,  Jan.  9,  Page  81. 
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I-  Kenzie  cormred 


'^^"tiefflen.. 
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Gained   fch°'^"°ed   saff   °^Pal^„  ■'"^ivej 


""^^y  truly  ^ 


> 


^ 


To  introduce  their  Buckwheat  Flour  to  the  housewives  of  IndianapoHs,  the  McKenzie  Milling  Company 
of  Quincy,  Michigan,  offered  a  sack  or  carton  of  the  flour  for  Ic  when  purchased  with  a  sack  or  carton 
of  their  Pancake  Flour.  The  sale  was  announced  with  two  half  page  ads  which  appeared  in  The  News 
exclusively. 

During  the  nine  days  the  offer  was  in  effect,  99,258  units  .  .  .  representing  49,764  separate  sales  .  .  . 
were  made  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Indianapolis.  This  is  equivalent  to  1  sale  for  every  2  families 
in  the  city  ...  or  58  sales  for  every  100  units  of  News  circulation  in  Marion  County  (Indianapolis). 

Writes  Mr.  McKenzie  to  his  local  broker :  "Evidently  Indianapolis  housewives  react  favorably  to  adver- 
tisements in  The  News.  .  .  . 
The  results  of  this  sale  also 
proved  the  soundness  of 
your  recommendation  that 
we  advertise  exclusively  in 
The  News." 
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Reg,  U.  S,  Pat.  Off. 

FLOYD  W.  PARSONS 


Trends  to  What  and  Where— III 


IT  is  a  proper  moment  to  look  to  the 
future.  Only  by  turning  our 
thoughts  to  the  irresistible  nature 
of  human  progress  can  we  dispel 
gloom  and  restore  confidence. 

Notwithstanding  talk  to  the  contrary, 
the  .railroads  will  continue  to  be  the 
backbone  of  American  industrial  life. 
They  now  face  the  greatest  revolution 
in  their  history. 

The  immediate  program  includes 
electrification,  consolidations,  control 
of  competitive  forms  of  transportation, 
air  conditioning,  refrigeration,  tank 
cars,  store-door  and  house-to-house  de- 
livery, hundreds  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices and  amazing  new  locomotives. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  railroads 
turned  to  speed.  The  effort  was  pre- 
mature and  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Today  conditions  are  not  only  ripe  for 
a  resumption  of  the  movement  toward 
more  rapid  travel,  but  the  c<impetitive 
situation  demands  it. 

In  Germany  recently  a  silver-gray 
arrow  zoomed  over  the  rails,  at  times 
reaching  a  speed  of  130  miles  per  hour. 
A  huge  propeller  pushed  this  strange 
engine  over  a  distance  of  173  miles  in 
98  minutes.  Running  alone,  it  was 
able  to  carry  50  passengers  and  travel 
four  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gas.  Instead 
of  being  vertical,  the  wheels  were  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  30  degrees  to  in- 
sure against  derailment.  This  fur- 
nishes some  idea  of  what  we  may  ex- 
pect in  rail  travel  in  the  years  just 
ahead. 

Indicative  of  the  progress  now  be- 
ing made  in  the  railway  field  is  a  new 
Canadian  Pacific  locomotive  100  feet 
long  that  will  pull  a  load  equal  to 
three  normal  trains.  An  interesting 
British  engine  runs  on  water  instead  of 
steam.  It  gets  its  energy  from  the 
rapid  heating  and  cooling  of  water 
under  enormous  pressure.  Automatic 
train-stops  are  coming  into  wide  use, 
and  the  menace  of  darkness,  fog  and 
unfavorable   weather    is   being    elimi- 


nated by  having  the  signals  along  the 
railroad  tracks  show  up  in  the  cab  of 
the  modern  locomotive  in  miniature. 
Apparatus  in  the  dinograph  car  re- 
cords on  paper  the  exact  location  of 
all  the  rough  spots  in  the  track. 

Tomorrow's  railroad  picture  in- 
cludes flexible  steel  railroad  ties,  giant 
siales,  radio,  wireless,  window  glass 
that  transmits  ultra-violet  rays,  en- 
gines and  cars  having  streamlined 
bodies  and  constructed  of  aluminum 
and  other  light  metals.  Air-condition- 
ing will  introduce  sealed  windows, 
abolishing  dirt,  and  rubber  cushions 
on  the  car  trucks  will  reduce  noise. 
Cooling  units  will  be  operated  by  hot 
steam  from  the  engine  wherever  steam 


continues  to  be  the  motive  power. 
Little  things,  like  the  use  of  alumi- 
num paint  for  refrigerator  cars,  will 
bring  substantial  savings.  The  outer 
temperature  of  the  car's  roof  covered 
with  aluminum  paint  is  10  degrees 
lower  than  that  of  a  roof  covered  with 
customary  "box-car  red."  Entire  trains 
will  be  covered  with  paint  of  a  kind 
that  helps  reduce  temperature. 

The  public  has  $24,000,000,000  in- 
\ested  in  railway  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  the  owners  of  this  huge  equity  will 
lake  care  that  the  prestige  and  pros- 
perity of  the  railroads  are 
restored.  Often  it  takes 
nothing  less  than  a  crisis  to 
put  a  major  industry  back 
into  the  running.  Speed  on 
an  unprecedented  scale  will 
likely  be  the  primary  change 
in  the  railroad  field.  This 
will  mean  large  expenditures 
for  new  equipment,  better 
roadbed  and  heavier  rails, 
but  it  will  result  in  more  traf- 
fic and  bigger  profits. 

Next,  let  me  touch  on  de- 
velopments in  transportation 
b\  water.  Here  we  find  the 
caterpillar  tractor  principle 
being  applied  to  towboats 
na\igating  shallow  streams. 
J  he\  walk  when  they  meet 
the  bottom.  A  9000-mile 
(  mal  system  is  being 
planned  to  link  the  Great 
I  ikes  with  waterways  reach- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
ill  Vtlantic.  The  Missouri 
1  i\(i  which  reaches  the 
11  n  fields  of  the  Northwest, 
111  the  Ohio  River,  which 
I  II  Ik  s  the  coal  fields  of  the 
I    i-l    will  be  included. 

S(i(nce  is  working  won- 
ders. Turbine-electric  pro- 
pulsion is  being  applied  to  all  kinds 
of  boats — large  and  small.  New  cargo 
handling  equipment  is  reducing  the 
lime  of  unloading  ships  to  a  fraction 
of  what  it  has  been.  During  peri- 
ods of  dense  fog,  vessels  will  be  guided 
into  harbors  by  an  ingenious  mechan- 
ism based  on  the  utilization  of  sound 
waves.  Ships  carrying  a  suitable  re- 
ceiver can  pick  up  the  sounds  and  head 
straight  for  port.  Seasickness  will  be 
completely  eliminated.  An  inhalation 
treatment  already  is  meeting  with 
much  success.  This  same  remedy  will 
combat  airsickness.  Larger  and  better 
gyroscopes  will  keep  vessels  more 
steady  in  rough  seas. 

[Continued  on  page  66] 
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Visibility  sells 


Crackers  go  into  Cello 
phane  ana  sales  go  up 


U  'omen  expressed  their  preference 
for  Cellophane-wrapped  crackers 
h\  buying  jrom  this  display.  Note 
the  completely  transparent  wrap 
which  shows  the  product  almost 
as  ij  there  were  no  wrap  at  alt. 
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RETAIL     STORE     TEST     NUMBER     31 


more  crackers 


•».»7° 


increase  in  sales  of  sweet 
crackers  when  displayed 
in  transparent  Cellophane 


THE  advent  of  packaged  goods  was  a  great  step 
forward  in  merchandising  crackers.  Today  an- 
other development  is  under  way  which  is  being  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  marketing  many  food  prod- 
ucts. It  is  the  use  of  ioo%  transparent  Moisture- 
proof  Cellophane  to  make  crackers  completely  vis- 
ible at  the  point  of  sale,  and  thus  to  capitalize  to 
the  limit  on  their  appetite  appeal. 

A  recent  sales  test  conducted  in  two  average 
New  York  grocery  stores  shows  clearly  the  house- 
wife's preference  for  sweet  crackers  in  a  "visible 
moistureproof  package." 

This  test  lasted  two  weeks.  The  first  week  a  stand- 
ard boxed  unit  of  a  nationally  advertised  brand  was 
displayed.  During  the  second  week  the  same  type  of 
cracker  put  out  by  a  local  baker  and 


«i!S!i; 


hOlSTUREPROOf 


Cellophane 
MADE   ONLY    BY   DU    PONT 


urtfroof  Cclkfhane  :s  a  patintid  produd  of  tht  Du  Ponl  Ctllophanc  Co.,  Inc. 


Cellophane  was  substituted.  Sales  for  this  period 
showed  that  the  Cellophane-wrapped  cracker  units 
outsold  the  nationally  advertised  boxed  imits  by  55%. 
Both  the  boxed  and  the  Cellophane-wrapped 
units  were  sold  for  the  sanoie  price  and  were 
displayed  in  the  same  manner. 

Such  clear-cut  evidence  of  women's  appreciation 
of  many  different  types  of  Cellophane-wrapped 
merchandise  is  constantly  coming  to  light.  We  have 
prepared  for  your  information  an  interesting  folder, 
which  contains  data  covering  retail  store  tests  on  a 
wide  variety  of  products.  Here  you  will  surely  find 
something  of  specific  interest  to  you  regarding  the 
merchandising  value  of  Cellophane.  For  a  copy 
write  to  the  Du  Pont  Cellophane  Company,  Empire 
State  Building,  New  York  City. 


Grocery  store  oj  Frank  La  Cdw,  „l  ;(-y  Flatbush  Jve.',  Brook. 
where  Cellophane  helped  to  increase  cracker  sales. 
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Published  i?ionthly.    Covers  daily 

magazines,   business  papers  and 

newspapers,  farm  papers,  general 

Radio  Broadcast  Stations 


When  you  are  Considering  advertising 
mediums,  you  need 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE 

X^eJNationalJfuthority 

536  LAKE  SHORE  DRIVE 

CHICAGO 


TT  GIVES  up-to-the-minute  informa- 
-*■  tion  on  rates,  discounts,  color  and 
cover  charges,  special  positions,  clas- 
sified advertising  and  reading  notices, 
closing  dates,  page  and  column  sizes — 
and  circulations  on  publications  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Complete  information  on  Radio 
Broadcasting  rates  is  also  given. 


SPECIAL        30-DAY        APPROVAL        ORDER 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service, 

536  Lake  Shore  Drive,  193  .  . 

Chicago,   Illinois 

You  may  send  us — prepaid — the  current  number  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service, 
including  Radio  Advertising,  with  all  rate  announcements  since  it  was  issued,  which  we 
are  to  have  the  privilege  of  using  30  days. 

If  we  are  not  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  Service  at  the  end  of  that  time,  we  shall 
return  the  issue  and  our  obligation  is  ended.  Otherwise  you  may  consider  us  subscribers 
and  send   a   revised  copy  each  month  for  one  year. 


Firm  Name   Street  Address 

City    State    

Individual  Signing  Order   Official  Positio 


POWER  SHOVELS  WERE  PUT  ON  CRAWLERS 

because,  among  other  reasons,  they're  constantly  on  the  move 
to  keep  up  with  their  work.  One  month  it's  an  office  building, 
the  next  a  pipe  line,  or  a  dam,  or  a  road.  And  the  leading 
engineers  and  contractors  in  the  construction  field— the  ones 
who  write  the  important  specifications  and  win  the  big  con- 
tracts—are just  as  frequently  on  the  move.  That's  why,  with 
such  varied  interests,  they  prefer  the  horizontal  engineering 
papers,  rather  than  a  vertical  paper  covering  only  one  phase 
of  engineering  or  construction.  That's  why,  in  1931,  57,089 
engineers  and  contractors  paid  almost  three  times  as  much 
for  subscriptions  to  Engineering  News-Record  and  Construction 
Methods  as  for  any  other  two  publications  in  this  field.  And 
that's  why,  realizing  the  preeminence  of  these  two  publica- 
tions, more  advertisers  placed  more  advertising  in  them  than 
in  any  other  two  papers  in  the  field. 

ENGINEERING  NEWS-RECORD 
CONSTRUCTION      METHODS 

A. B.C.  A.B.P. 

MrGraw-Hill    Building       •       330  West  42d    Street       •       New  York 
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ftMessrs.  Lyddon,  Hanford, 
and  Frohman 

announce  the  consolidation 

of 
LYDDON,  HANFORD  &  KIMBALL,  Inc. 

and 

THE  LOUIS  H.  FROHMAN  COMPANY 

under  the  name 

Lyddoriy  Hanford  W  Frohman ^ 

INCORPORATED 

with  the  following  officers: 

'President  CLINTON  R.  LYDDON 

executive  Vice  President   LOUIS  H.  FROHMAN 
Vice  President  LESTER  A.  CASLER 

Treasurer  SAXE  H.  HANFORD 

Secretary  RALPH  M.  COLE 

Offices...  each  a  completely  functioning  Advertising  Agency: 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.       NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
1 1  James  Street  lo  East  40th  Street 

Associated  Agencies 


ATLANTA,  GA.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Gottschaldt-Humphrey,  Inc.  R.  E.  Tweed  Company  David,  Inc. 

LONDON  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  PARIS 

Greenly' s,  Ltd.  H.  Charles  Sieck,  Inc.  Agencejegu 


l»IA»IKA'riOS 

i>  iiir  r  o  r.  K  A  i»  II Y 


>r 


will  attract  the  attention  essential  to  sales. 
For  your  next  advertising  employ  a  camera 
artist  and  reproduce  his  worU  in  rotogravure. 

^  ESTABLISHED  1872  Neenah,  Wis. 

NEW  YORK,  122  W.  42nd  St. 
CHICAGO,  8  S.  Michigan  Ave.  LOS  ANGELES,  510  W.  Sixth  St. 


ltEi:Oltl»   IIIK  STOKY 
IN    ItOTOAKAYliKK 

Millions  of  people  record,  with  cameras,  stories 
of  persons  and  thinss.  This  natural  lit?/«t  in 
photographs  can  be  capitalized  in  your  owl. 
business.  Photographs  tell  a  believable  story 
of  your  products  — how  they  look,  how  they 
are  made,  how  they  are  used.  With  imagination 


OF    YOlllt    l>ltOIMI€ 

directing  the  camera,  every  picture  may 
interesting.  And  when  reproduced  in  ro 
gravure  every  reproduction  is  perfect! 
Rotogravure  is  a  sales  medium,  whether 
a  page  in  a  publication,  catalog,  packi 
enclosmt/  broadside,  house  organ  or  ot 
piece  of  salel  literature.  Among  the  re 
gravure  papers  rt.ade  by  Kimberly-CI 
Corporation  there  ison«  that  will  give 
perfect  satisfaction  for  yo"""  particular  ( 
Just  address  any  questi?"  *<>  Rotogra\ 
Development  Department;  Kimberly-C 
Corporation,  8  S.  Michigan  >ve.,Chicagc 


Makers  of  Rotoplate,  Hyloplate, 
Primoplate,  Servoplate  —  Perfect 
Papers  for  Rotosravure  Printins. 
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Vermont  Phones  ItsOrders 


For  every  hundred  farm  houses  in  the 
country  at  large  there  are  forty  with 
phones. 

For  every  hundred  in  Vermont  there 
are  sixty  with  phones. 

In  this  simple  statement  is  found 
both  reason  and  proof  of  the  ability 
and  desire  of  Vermont  farmers  to  pur- 
chase goods  they  see  advertised.  Ver- 
mont farmers  spend  money  because  their 
farms  are  profitable  and  their  income 
regular. 


Vermonters  respond  quickly  and  often 
to  the  advertiser's  influence,  because 
with  phones  a  purchase  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  trip  to  market. 

Six  dailies,  members  of  Vermont 
Allied  Dailies,  offer  the  advertiser  a 
unique  opportunity  to  sell  the  entire  state 
as  a  unit.  These  member  papers  com- 
pletely dominate  Vermont  from  the  six 
major  trading  areas.  Anyone  of  these 
publications  will  be  glad  to  send  detailed 
information  on  the  Vermont  market 
upon  request. 


VERMONT    ALLIED    DAILIES 


BARRE  TIMES 
BRATTLEBORO  REFORMER 
RUTLAND  HERALD 


BENNINGTON  BANNER 

•  BURLINGTON  FREE  PRESS 

ST,  JOHNSBURY  GALE^OI^IAN-RECORD 
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GUILTY 


of  a  thousand  J^ittle  ^hite  hies 


TT'S  not  the  gross  falsehoods  that 
-*-  hurt  advertising  most,  but  the  Httle 
white  hes— exaggerated  claims,  pseudo- 
scientific  pretenses,  vicious  attacks  on 
competition. 

Editorially,  in  its  very  first  issue. 
Advertising  &  Selling  announced  its 
stand  for  the  integrity  of  advertising  as 
a  business  force.  It  has  been  quick  to 
caution   against   questionable    practices, 


quick  to  commend  those  who  exempli- 
fied advertising's  constructive  use. 

Vigorous  leadership  in  the  cause  of 
truth  and  a  fearless  treatment  of  all  con- 
troversial subjects  have  won  {or  Advertising 
&  Selling  an  alert  and  eager  following, 
have  made  it  editorially  a  vital  force  in  its 
field.  And  major  market  coverage^  plus 
such  reader  interest,  makes  it  an  effective 
advertising  medium. 


How  to  Reach  Advertising's  ''Major  Thousand^^  Market 

The  Major  Thousand  Group  spend  80%  of  the  total  amount  spent 
annually  by  all  national  advertisers.  Advertising  &  Selling  has  a  96% 
coverage  of  these  First  Line  national  prospects  or  their  agencies  (usually 
both).  Ask  to  have  our  representative  show  you  a  list  of  the  Major 
Thousand  firms,  together  wiih  their  agency  connections  and  the  amount 
they  spend  annually  for  advertising. 


ADVERTISING 


A  FEW  FEATURES  of  the  FIGHT  for  TRUTH  IN  ADVERTISING 


192.3 — Advertising's  White  Lies — May  9. 

What  is  "Truth"  in  Advertising? — Sept.  : 

Bunk  Testimonials — Oct.  10. 
1914 — -The  Twilight  Zone  of  Truth — Mar.  16. 

Purification  Without  Coercion — Sept.  10. 

A  Reprehensible  Practice — Nov.  19. 
1915 — Investigating  Advertising  Practices — ;Jan. 

The  Slum  Features  of  .Advertising — -Mar. 

The  Test  for  Truth — April  11. 
1916 — Is  Popular  Disbelief  Growing? — April  16. 

Time  to  Tighten  the  Screws  of 
Censorship — May  19. 

Making  Advertising  On  Oath— Oct.  lo. 
1917 — Close  to  the  Border  Line — April  10. 


ing— Aug.  14. 


-May  30 


Truth  in  Wall  Street  Adv 

Sales  and  Sincerity — Oct.  6. 
192.8 — The  Mediocrity  of  Insincerity — Jan. 

A  Great  Opportunity  for  Publishers- 

The  Triumph  of  Name  and  Label — Nov 
1919 — What  of  the  Code  of  Ethics? — May  19. 

The  Sins  of  the  Minority — June  il. 

A  Change  for  the  Better — Sept.  18. 
1950 — Protecting  Public  Confidence — Jan.  2.2.. 

Time  to  Take  the  Bunk  out  of  Aviation — Ma 

A  Doctor  Starts  a  Fight — May  2.8. 
1931 — Imitate  at  Your  Own  Risk — Feb.  18. 

Are  Toilet  Goods  Going  Too  Far? — Apr.  19. 

"We  Have  Lied  Too  Long" — June  2.4. 


^         ^   T-^   T     T     T  "V  T  /^^       ^  KoBBiNS  Publication 

&  ohLLllNLr  9EAST38THST.N.Y. 
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'Displav'Inrl,; 
;     Thiriv-two   \l. 


In 


cUistry 


the 


V/aU 


Tea^   rarity 


Uorovd  Srta 


_ ^^^  _     ^  VlaU.' 

That  of  Last  f         A<lil<<l   I')  I). -Nici- 


Si.na.Exh,b        (....ti.M  ^....niM.t.s^^^^^^w     y:>^<^^^^    .f-::,icA^M'fi"'n""    U'lniiULU 

Nc,.£,"iKSliia^'^S^  ^V  '^^  "■*-""v':-;;^  J^-rA,iv^S 
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Pftoro  b;/  Keystone   View  Co.,  Inc. 

the  Auto  Show-- 

a  triumph  for  the 

Product  Engineer! 


The  recent  annual  automobile  show  broke  attendance  and  sales  records.  Why? 
Because  it  offered  new  models,  new  designs,  improved  cars,  parts  and  equip- 
ment. Every  one  of  these  improvements  is  the  creation  of  a  group  of  men — 
research,  experimental,  engineering  and  design  executives  who  are  all  "product 
engineers." 

Not  only  in  automobiles,  but  in  every  type  of  machinery,  the  leaders  are 
actively  at  work,  improving  present  lines  and  bringing  out  new  products. 
They  know  that  1932  sales  volume  depends  upon  product  betterments. 

Busy  today  is  the  product  engineer — everywhere — changing,  improving,  add- 
ing new  parts,  better  materials,  more  attractive  finishes.  Right  now  there 
exists  a  better  opportunity  than  ever  before  to  sell  him  such  products.  Right 
now,  by  the  hundreds,  product  engineers  are  standardizing  on  new  types  of 
bearings,  steels,  finishes  and  the  thousand-and-one  other  things  that  go  to 
make  better  machines. 

Can^o«  help  these  product  engineers.'  Will  your  product  fit  their  1932  needs.' 
If  so,  you  can  reach  this  unusually  responsive  group  through  PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING,  the  publication  that  is  edited  exclusively  for  the  men  who 
create,  design  and  improve  metal  products — and  that  oflfers  you  an  ABC  cir- 
culation of  8,282  paid  subscribers! 


Product  Engineering 


330  West  42nd  Street    •      New  York 
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'HE  FRIENDLY  FLASH 


AKES  YOU  LOOK 


Ride  along  'most  any  highway. 
Whenever  you  pass  a  Highway 
Lighthouse  you  see  it.  The  motion 
of  that  constant  flash  .  .  .  flash  .  . . 
flash  makes  you  look. 

Visualize  your  advertising  dis- 
played here. 

It  has  the  advantage  of: 

Strong,  economical  coverage 
of  high-income  groups,- 
Assured  attention,- 
Dignified  appearance,- 
Exclusive  display,- 
Good  will  for  public  service. 

Investigate 

HIGHWAY  LIGHTHOUSES 


HIGHWAY  LIGHTHOLSES 

HIGHWAY  LIGHTHOUSE  CO NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT,  PITTSBURGH 
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AL  SMITH  WAS  ONE  BIG  REASON 

WHY   LIBERTY  FOR  JANUARY  23 
WAS  AMERICA'S  BEST  READ  WEEKLY 


General  Butler 

[First  Vncensored  Thoughts) 

H.  G.  Wells 

{55  Years  From  Now) 

Theodore  Dreiser 

( If'hat's  Wrong  Will,  the  R. 
Daniel  Willard 

(  What's  Wrong  With  D, 

May  Dixon  Thacker 

{Repudiating  "The  Strange  Death  of  President  Harding") 


.IIESE  are  some  of  the  authoritative 
conlributors— and  their  arresting  sub- 
jects—that have  appeared  in  Liberty 
since  the  Gallup  Surveys  last 

They  have  helped  to  bring  back 
Liberty's  readers  week  after  week  with- 
out any  extraneous  inducements  of 
subscription  rates,  club  combination 
bargains,  or  premiums— more  men  and 
women  continuing  to  ask  for  Liberty 
every  week,  52  times  a  year  than  any 
other  magazine  published. 


No  wonder  every  copy  of  Liberty  is 
read  with  a  thoroughness  that  enabled 
Dr.  Gallup  to  find  the  average  edi- 
torial feature: 

n7c  belter  read  than  in  Weeklv  A 
67r  better  read  than  in  Weekly  B 

41%  better  read  than  in  Weekly  C 

No  wonder  advertisers  are  switching 
to  Liberty  fast  enough  to  exceed  the 
January  quota  by  25%— the  February 
quota  by  10%.  New  leaders  are  bred 
in  times  like  these! 
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A  NOVEL  "Wtfr*  PROPOSAL. 

Former  Governor  Smith,  of  New 

York,  writing  In  the  current  num-  _    _    „   _„ 

ber  of  l4taUs_declares  that  it  iste   saloons."  Alfred  E. 
possible    for   sovereign   states    to 
Ignore  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
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yeaIiis  of 
lea»eieshii» 

W uClt  does  It  UieCLIl  when  a  newspaper  continnes  year  after 
year  to  lead  its  field  in  volume  of  advertising?  What  does  it  mean 
to  say  that  every  year  for  the  last  six  and  a  half  years  both  local 
merchants  and  manufacturers  have  placed  more  advertising  in 
The  Sun  than  in  any  other  New  York  evening  newspaper?  It 
means  this:  That  advertisers  have  found  through  the  best  test  of 
all,  the  test  of  experience,  that  advertising  in  The  Sun  brings  satis- 
factory results  ....  that  The  Sun's  large  circulation  is  an  extremely 
responsive  circulation  ....  that  the  people  who  read  The  Sun 
have  confidence  in  the  advertisements  appearing  in  The  Sun  and 
are  guided  by  them  in  buying  the  things  they  want  and  need.  In 
1931  The  Sun  published  over  15,300,000  agate  lines  of  advertis- 
ing. It  led  the  second  New  York  evening  newspaper  by  nearly 
2,000,000  lines  or  over  14  per  cent  ....  If  you  have  good  mer- 
chandise or  a  good  service  to  sell  to  the  people  of  New  York,  put 
your  message  in  the  newspaper  that  has  demonstrated  its  ability 

to  produce  results. 


®b 


jStttt 


The  Neivspaper  of  Distindion   in   it^.   Rffttlrrs,   its   A'eics   and   its   Advertising 

NEW  YORK 
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How  to  Test  Your  Advertisements 


Do  You  Knoiv  What  Questions  to  Ask  in  An  ^'Opinion 
The  Method's  the  Important  Thing 


Test': 


HENRY   C.    LINK,   PH.D. 

Market  Survey  Division,  Psychological  Corporation,  Ne 


u 


N  FORTUNATELY. 
those  w  h  o  advocate 
the  use  of  advertising 
l(>sts   on    the   basis   of   their 

•  lun  experience  seldom  de- 
-I  ribe  their  methods  witli 
sufficient  detail  to  permit  an 
intelligent  conclusion  by  the 
I  ritical  reader.  No  one  can 
lip  expected  to  give  much 
'  ledence  to  the  results 
I  laimed  for  tests  unless  the 

•  xact  methods  by  w  h  i  c  h 
ihfse  results  were  obtained 
are  stated.  In  this  and  a  fu- 
ture article  I  shall  confine 
myself  almost  wholly  to  the 
analysis  of  certain  methods 
of  testing.  The  tests  gener- 
ally known  are  as  follows: 

1.  Coupon  or  inquiry 
tests,  in  which  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  different  ad- 
vertisements is  measured  by 
the  number  or  cost  of  in- 
quiries produced. 

2.  Opinion  or  consumer 
jury  tests,  in  which  proposed 
advertisements  are  submitted 
to  a  group  of  people  with 
questions,  the  answers  to 
which  are  taken  as  a  meas- 
ure of  relative  effectiveness. 

o.  Preliminary  sales  tests, 
in  which  several  ad\ertise- 
ments  or  proposed  cam- 
paigns   are    executed    in    a 


lie  A:    Telegraph   Co 


Dr.  Link  believes  that  many  advertising  tests  are 
"the  bunk."  Because  the  technique  used  is  un- 
sound. Most  articles  on  testing  stress  the"  results 
achieved.  What  good  are  results,  asks  Dr.  Link,  if 
the  method  is  faulty?  A  keen  psychologist  here 
turns  his  mind  to  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems of  advertising. 

This  article  is  taken  from  "The  New  Psychology 
of  Selling  and  Advertising,"  by  Dr.  Link,  which 
the      Macniillan      Company      will      soon      pulilish. 


limited  manner,  either  by 
mailing  different  advertise- 
ments or  by  actual  cam- 
paigns in  different  areas,  and 
the  effects  on  sales  are  meas- 
ured. 

4.  Consumer  reaction  sur- 
veys, in  which  direct  inter- 
views or  mailed  question- 
naires are  used  to  determine 
the  results  of  certain  adver- 
tisements or  campaigns. 

5.  Split  runs,  in  which 
two  different  advertisements, 
or  the  same  advertisement  in 
two  different  forms,  are  run 
in  the  same  medium,  one  in 
one  half  of  the  issues,  the 
other  in  the  other  half. 

6.  The  historical  method, 
an  analysis  of  a  company's 
previous  advertising  results 
with  the  view  of  determining 
some  future  policies.  The 
most  important  feature  of 
this  analysis  is  the  establish- 
ing of  a  seasonal  index  for 
the  particular  company. 

7.  Empirical  tests,  includ- 
ing a  great  variety  of  more 
or  less  rule-of-thuinl)  meth- 
ods used  by  \arious  organi- 
zations to  judge  the  effetli\ e- 
ness  of  their  advertising. 

8.  Laboratory  tests, 
which,  as  the  name  implies, 
are  conducted  entirely  apart 
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from  the  sales  situation.  They  are 
calculated  to  produce  certain  general 
principles  rather  than  prove  the  prac- 
tical superiority  of  any  one  advertise- 
ment. 

The  laboratory  tests  developed  by 
psychologists  in  past  years,  if  prop- 
erly analyzed,  have  proved  one  im- 
portant fact,  namely:  that  laboratory 
tests  have  not  and  cannot  be  expected 
to  provide  a  set  of  laws  or  principles  in 
regard  to  size,  color,  position,  appeals, 
or  headlines  which  the  individual  ad- 
vertiser can  use.  (T-his  subject  is  more 
fully  discussed  in  my  forthcoming 
book).  The  tendency  of  modern  psy- 
chology is  entirely  away  from  the  test- 
ing of  advertising  elements  as  such  and 
toward  the  testing  of  the  relative  sales 
effectiveness  of  specific  advertisements 
in  specific  situations.  The  chief  con- 
tribution of  the  laboratory  experi- 
ments will  be  found  in  the  perfection 
of  techniques  or  methods,  which,  if 
used,  would  add  a  great  deal  to  the 
validity  of  the  tests  now  being  made 
by  practical  advertisers. 

Opinion  or  Consumer  Jury  Tests 

This  method  consists  of  submitting 
samples  of  advertisements  or  advertis- 
ing campaigns  before  they  are  run  to 
a  number  of  people  and  recording 
their  answers  to  such  questions  as: 

1.  Which  advertisement  would  be  most 
likely  to  influence  you  to  buy? 

2.  Which  advertisement  did  you  see  first? 

3.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  reason 
mentioned  for  buying  the  product  ad- 
vertised? 

4.  Which  headline  gave  you  the  best  idea 
of  what  was  being  advertised? 

5.  Which  advertisement  would  be  least 
likely  to  influence  you  to  buy? 

Among  all  the  methods  of  measur- 
ing the  relative  effectiveness  of  adver- 
tisements, this  would  be  the  most  valu- 
able and  economical  if  its  reliability 
could  be  established.  The  evidence  of 
its  reliability  at  hand  is  entirely  in- 
adequate. Dr.  Starch,  who  has  most 
consistently  advocated  this  method  and 
published  some  remarkable  results 
from  its  use,  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  exact  technique  by  which  his  re- 
sults were  obtained.  Others  who  have 
used  this  method  are  equally  reticent. 
In  view  of  the  known  unreliability  of 
opinions,  the  effects  of  suggestion,  the 
advertising  consciousness  of  the  pub- 
lic, etc.,  a  valid  technique  for  such 
tests  at  this  stage  is  even  more  impor- 
tant than  a  knowledge  of  the  results 
of  tests  in  the  past. 


an  advertisement  and  asked  for  his  re- 
actions his  role  changes  from  that  of  a 
natural  reader  to  a  critic  of  advertis- 
ing. This  bias  or  artificiality  must  be 
recognized  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  tech- 
nique which  will  reduce  its  effects  to  a 
minimum.  The  first  principle  of  a 
good  opinion  test,  therefore,  is  to  ask 
the  opinions  of  only  those  people  who 
have  an  inherent  consumer  interest  in 
the  product  advertised.  In  other  words, 
the  people  selected  for  an  opinion  test 
should  represent  as  nearly  as  possible 


As 


the  individual  is  shown 


the  actual  market.  Obviously,  women 
who  have  children  of  the  right  age 
will  give  a  much  more  natural  answer 
to  questions  regarding  advertisements 
of  children's  clothing  than  women  who 
do  not  have  children.  In  one  case 
there  is  at  least  a  possibility  of  action 
or  buying  with  a  corresponding  effect 
on  interest  in  such  advertising;  in  the 
other  case,  a  purely  artificial  interest 
and  response  is  aroused. 

A  VIOLATION  of  this  principle  :  -  the 
-^*-  use  of  a  consumer  jury  consisting 
of  a  regular  number  of  people  whose 
opinions  are  sought  periodically.  Not 
only  will  some  of  the  advertisements 
submitted  lack  any  practical  appeal  to 
many  members  of  this  jury,  but  every 
time  the  jury  is  shown  a  set  of  adver- 
tisements, their  consciousness  of  adver- 
tising as  such  is  increased  and  the  na- 
ivete of  their  reactions  dissipated. 

The  most  fallacious  of  all  practices 
is  the  one  common  in  advertising  agen- 
cies of  sending  advertisements  around 
to  the  members  of  their  organization 
for  comment.  Even  though  man}-  of 
them  may  be  possible  consumers  and 
have  a  natural  interest,  the  fact  that 
they  work  in  an  advertising  atmos- 
phere tends  to  make  them   primarily 


advertising  critics  and  makes  their 
opinions  decidely  artificial. 

Another  important  step  in  reducing 
the  artificiality  of  opinion  tests  is  to 
make  the  test  extremely  short  and  to 
use  a  miniinum  number  of  questions. 
The  longer  the  test  and  the  more  nu- 
merous the  questions,  the  more  arti- 
ficial the  situation  becomes.  Whereas 
the  first  few  minutes,  before  the  con- 
sumer has  time  to  think,  may  produce 
some  spontaneous  reactions,  each 
added  minute  increases  the  extent  to 
which  answers  will  be  rationalized. 
Therefore,  assuming  the  use  of  not 
more  than  six  advertisements,  the  first 
and  crucial  question  may  well  be: 
"Which  of  these  announcements  (not 
advertisements)  makes  you  feel  most 
like  buying  the  article?"  A  choice 
should  be  forced,  let  us  say  arbitrarily, 
in  from  three  to  six  minutes  (or  in  six 
to  nine  minutes  with  longer  advertise- 
ments), by  pressing  a  decision  when 
necessary  with  such  remarks  as:  "I 
would  rather  have  you  choose  now 
than  hesitate  longer."  When  the  de- 
cision has  been  made,  the  next  question 
might  be :  "What  impressed  you  most 
about  this  particular  one?"  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  may  well  lead  to 
artificial  replies.  However,  they  may 
pro\  e  to  be  very  consistent,  and  if  they 
tend  to  confirm  or  amplify  conclusions 
reached  in  a  previous  market  survey, 
bearing  on  the  product  in  question, 
their  validity  will  be  increased. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  ask  people  to 
lank  all  of  the  advertisements  or  to 
ask  them  to  choose  separately  on  the 
basis  of  headline,  copy,  attractiveness, 
and  other  elements.  This  lengthens 
the  test  without  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  valid  or  necessary  informa- 
tion. It  is  much  better  to  give  a  10- 
minute  test  to  150  people  than  a  30- 
minute  test  to  50.  The  first  choices 
made  will  then  provide  a  basis  for 
ranking  all  the  advertisements.  And 
if  there  are  important  differences  be- 
tween the  advertisements,  the  choices 
made  will  indicate  clearly  enough  the 
elements  which  influenced  those 
choices.  If  these  elements  coincide  in 
a  large  number  of  instances  with  the 
reasons  given  for  the  choices  made,  no 
further  confirmation  should  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  problem  of  eliminating  or 
avoiding  advertising  consciousness 
suggests  that  opinion  tests  should  be 
given  in  personal  interviews  rather 
than  by  mail.  A  mail  test  cannot  be 
controlled,  and  the  length  of  time  the 
advertisements  must  remain  in  the  re- 
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ceiver's  possession  is  bound  to  stimu- 
late the  artificial  elements  of  the  situa- 
tion and  affect  the  character  of  the  re- 
plies. 

As  for  the  number  of  interviews 
necessary  to  give  opinion  tests  their 
maximum  validity,  no  arbitrary  rule 
can  be  laid  doivn.  If  a  preliminary 
survey  of  buying  habits  and  specific 
appeals  has  been  made,  and  the  con- 
clusions thus  reached  are  borne  out  by 
a  substantial  majority  of  the  first  25 
of  50  people  in  the  opinion  test  with 
specific  advertisements,  this  number 
may  be  sufficient.  If  no  such  survey 
has  been  made,  the  opinion  test  itself 
involves   the   making   of    an    original 


survey  of  buying  habits  and  appeals. 
In  this  case,  two  or  three  hundred  tests 
or  more  may  be  necessary.  The  tests 
may  stop  just  as  soon  as  the  answers 
received  do  not  seriously  disturb  the 
distribution  of  the  answers  already  ob- 
tained. For  example,  if  the  first  100 
people  choose  a  certain  advertisement 
38%  of  the  time,  and  the  next  50 
choose  the  same  advertisement  36% 
of  the  time,  no  further  tests  should  be 
necessary.  We  assume,  of  course,  that 
a  representative  market  has  been  used, 
and  this  can  readily  be  done  by  dis- 
tributing the  tests  in  units  of  25  or  50 
in  different  communities  and  areas. 

{Continued  on  page  48] 


— and  Now  Concerning  Copy 
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T  would  be  fine 
f  they  would 
nvent  a  radio 
announcer's  voice 
which  would  ap- 
proximate old  Cas- 
on  type.  When 
opy  is  written  for 
dvertisements,  the 
aiter  (if  he  have 
ypographical  lean- 
ngs)  has  a  fairly 
accurate  conception  of  the  clearness, 
force  and  elegance  with  which  his 
copy  will  talk  in  print  in  a  certain 
area  set  in  a  certain  type  face.  To  be 
sure,  the  art  department  sometimes 
gets  off  the  reservation,  or  the  writer 
himself  forgets  to  turn  off  the  tap,  and 
the  language  turns  out  something  else 
— but  in  the  main  you  and  I  can  antici- 
pate clearly  the  typographical  tone- 
value  of  the  piece  of  copy.  But  radio 
copy,  no.  Strewth  knows  that  there  is 
mighty  little  literature  written  for  ra- 
dio, nor  is  there  any  special  reason 
why  there  should  be.  And  yet  the  very 
responsibility  on  radio  (evening)  ad- 
vertising for  entertainment  slightly 
tinctured  by  exhortation,  imposes  on 
radio  copy  a  certain  quality  of  popu- 
lar clearness  and  force  and  elegance 
which  are  the  basis  of  all  good  writ- 
ing, wherever  it  is  to  be  printed  or 
spoken.  Some  copy  writers  for  the 
air  take  more  pains  with  their  air  copy 
than  with  copy  for  type,  and  the  result 
makes  pleasing  reading.  It's  the  sort 
of  writing  you'd  race  through  if  it  were 
set  in  a  good  size  of  Caslon  471. 

Instead,  what  happens?      Like  the 
little  ball   that  you   roll   up   a  tilted 


board  so  it  can  trickle  down  through 
a  maze  of  pins  and  drop  into  a  hole, 
the  copy  bumps  down  the  slide  of 
radio-prograni-production  into  a  hole 
marked  "An  Announcer."  Reasonable 
care  is  taken  by  the  cautious  to  see  that 
he  is  a  creature  of  agreeable  voice; 
auditions  for  announcers  are  growing 
stiffer  for  gents  who  mispronounce. 
But  time  and  again,  a  sound  piece  of 
writing,  which  by  all  laws  of  paper 
and  ink  and  type  is  certain  to  be  uni- 
formly diverting,  friendly  and  believ- 
able to  most  people,  conies  out 
through  Ole  Debbil  Loudspeaker  with 
its  type  pied  beyond  recognition.  An 
honest  piece  of  radio  advertising 
written  for  a  Caslon  tone  comes  out 
Delia  Robbia. 

(Those  announcers  who  can  read 
had  better  not  read  this.  They  won't 
know  what  Caslon  and  Delia  Robbia 
mean,  and  they'll  think  that  we're  tak- 
ing a  few  dirty  cracks.  Well,  aren't 
we?) 

T  T  is  McNamee's  Caslon  quality  that 
-■-  has  made  him  the  most  durable,  all- 
news-to-all-people  on  the  air.  Carlin 
had  it  once,  and  lost  it.  Von  Zell  and 
Husing  are  of  the  Garamond-Goudy 
persuasion.  Old  Norman  Brokenshire 
is  practically  all  Old  English  Black 
Letter,  and  upper  case  all  the  way. 
Tony  Wons  sounds  like  no  type  on 
earth;  no  type  since  the  Sixties  has 
drooled  grape-tendrils  as  his  voice 
does.  And  all  the  rest  of  them  are 
Cheltenham  Bold,  except  Winchell, 
and  Winchell  is  108-point  Franklin- 
Gothic  Condensed,  with  court-plaster 
serifs  and  the  edges  badly  mashed. 


We're  glad  Winchell  came  up  right 
there,  because  he  illustrates  our  point. 
Winchell  writes  with  plenty  of  thrifty 
skill.  In  spite  of  his  coined  words 
(which  usually  have  color  in  them)  he 
packs  multum  into  fast-reading  par- 
vuni.  In  news-Caslon,  Winchell  is  a 
person.  But  on  the  air,  his  voice  resets 
his  material  into  a  careless  jumble 
yapped  through  a  megaphone  by  an 
ill-mannered  fellow  with  a  cold  (and 
Winchell  himself  is  not  a  careless 
jumbler  who  yaps,  or  who  yaps 
through  a  megaphone,  or  who  has 
even  a  cold,  I  hope) .  The  typographic 
tone-value  of  his  radio  advertising  is 
in  a  taste  worse  even  than  the  taste  of 
most  other  Lucky  Strike  advertising. 
In  print,  Winchell  has  (believe  it  or 
not)  taste.  But  the  same  kind  of  writ- 
ing, in  Winchell's  voice  on  the  air, 
sounds  like  the  sort  of  typography 
you'd  walk  a  mile  to  avoid  reading. 
(Dear  God,  please  send  us  an  Einstein 
so  we  can  make  this  thing  clear.) 

For  type  speaks  in  a  tone  of  voice. 
Every  type-face  speaks  in  a  different 
lone  of  voice.  Most  type  men  know 
that.  Most  advertising  people  have 
found  it  out.  Most  copywriters  are 
finicky  about  it.  The  public  knows  it 
without  knowing  why  it  is  so.  Copy- 
writers who  want  their  honest  stuff  be- 
lieved see  to  it  that  it  is  set  in  a  be- 
lievable type.  Copywriters  for  the  air, 
however,  must  shoot  their  stuff  for  a 
given  program  down  to  a  single  "com- 
positor" (announcer)  who  possesses  a 
sole  type-face  (voice-manner)  in  which 
he  "sets"  (speaks)  every  piece  of  copy 
he  gets.  It  is  absurd  to  declare  that 
an  announcer  be  so  protean  as  to  play 
a  dozen  "voice-manners"  in  announc- 
ing. It  is  practical  instead  to  suggest 
that  he  develop  a  sound  single  one,  for 
all  announcements  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  make,  which  shall  serve  as 
highest  common  denominator  for  air- 
advertising.  Such  a  medium  exists  in 
printed  advertising,  in  Caslon  type. 

Thoughtful  announcers  will  not,  we 
hope,  be  advised  to  gorge  a  special 
course  in  typography.  That  will  be  no 
help.  There  are  enough  people  in 
typography  today  who  don't  know 
much  about  it,  without  adding  to  the 
crush  and  cutting  the  pay.  But  since 
announcers  are,  for  the  most  part,  liter- 
ate fellows,  (and  committed  into  the 
advertising  business)  we  may  reason- 
ably hope  that  they  will  inquire  into 
what  quality  it  is  that  makes  a  Caslon 
page  believable  and  intelligible,  and 
[Continued  on  page  58] 
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What  Has  Happened  to  Price 
Maintenance  in  the  Depression 

Are  the  ''Maintainers'  Holding  the  Fort? — A  First-Hand  Study 


John  Molfitt,  in  our  January  20  is- 
sue, warned  manufacturers  that 
pripes  would  have  to  come  down  to 
maintain  volume  in  1932.  Here 
Mr.  Haring  shows  how  they  are 
coming  down,  willy-nilly. 
• 

A  NUMBER  of  manufacturers  re- 
puted to  be  standpatters  for  a 
-  uniform  resale  price  of  their 
goods  were  recently  interviewed  to 
learn  what  had  happened  to  resale 
price  maintenance  during  the  depres- 
sion. Nine  manufacturers  who  at  the 
opening  of  the  interview  protested  a 
"Not  Guilty!"  changed  their  plea  be- 
fore the  visit  ended  into  "Guilty!  but 
for  God's  sake  don't  tell  on  me." 

Without  the  least  uncertainty,  it 
may  be  slated  th^t  price  maintenance 
has  suffered — perceptibly  and  irregu- 
larly during  1930,  but  greatly  during 
1931.  The  situation  has  become  hope- 
less, in  the  opinion  of  many  of  these 
manufacturers,  at  a  time  when  "cut 
prices  are  in  the  air." 

"Of  course,"  confessed  one  of  those 
who  changed  his  "plea"  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation,  "we  wink  at  a  lot 


H.    A.    MAKING 

of  things  we're  not  supposed  to  see. 
Our  sales  department  does  sly  things 
to  hold  up  volume.  All  the  logic  of 
supreme  quality  and  a  stiff  price  has 
been  tossed  overboard  in  the  custom- 
er's mind,  and  we  must  meet  the  situ- 
ation or  shut  down  the  plant.  Atwater 
Kent's  the  only  one  I  know  that  did 
the  logical  thing.  He  quit  manufac- 
turing when  he  saw  he  couldn't  get  his 
price.  But — he's  one  in  all  America: 
no  stockholders  but  himself  and  no 
listed  stock  to  slam  him  in  the  face 
every  time  he  opens  a  newspaper." 

The  reader  should  understand  that 
"price  maintenance"  does  not  preclude 
a  revision  of  prices.  Much  confusion 
in  their  thinking  has  befuddled  the 
manufacturers  in  this  respect.  "Price 
maintenance" — and  this  discussion — 
refers  to  an  effort  to  control  resale 
prices  for  a  branded  product  so  that 
they  shall  be  uniform  with  all  retail 
outlets.  The  retail  price  may  have 
been  $105  in  1929  and  $69  today,  or 
25c  then  and  20c  now,  but  if  the  manu- 
facturer attempts  to  dictate  that  the  ul- 
timate customer  shall  pay  the  same, 
wherever  he  purchases,  that  manufac- 
turer is  a  "maintainer." 


A  manufacturer  will  employ  pro- 
fessional marketing  counsel  and  yet 
conceal  from  him  that  any  deviation 
exists  from  uniform  prices.  Re- 
peatedly have  these  professional  ad- 
visers told  me — with  names  and  de- 
tails, but  after  binding  me  to  the  ut- 
most secrecy — such  things  as:  "It 
took  me  six  months  to  smoke  them 
out";  "They  hid  from  me  a  lot  of 
queer  discounts  to  a  handful  of  fa- 
vored outlets";  "I  found  out  their  in- 
sincerity only  when  I  checked  with 
dealers  and  clever  buyers";  "They 
held  out  on  me,  just  like  holding  back 
vital  facts  from  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer." 

There  can  be  no  unifojmity  at  re- 
sale without  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer.  Just  as  surely  as 
he  shades  the  price  to  one  retailer  that 
outlet  becomes  a  sore  spot  in  control, 
for  in  some  form  or  other  the  "inside" 
price  will  be  passed  on  to  the  public. 
Lentil  1929  almost  any  manufacturer 
could  insure  resale  price  uniformity 
to  a  reasonable  and  satisfactory  ex 
tent,  if  he  sincerely  wished  so  to  do 
The  test  of  his  desire  rested,  however 
in  himself.  He  must  lay  the  founda 
tion  by  sticking  to  the  price  at  which 
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he  sold  the  product  in  the  first  in- 
-laiite.  Any  deviation  furnished  a 
wiakness  to  the  price  structure  which 
\^a^  certain  to  show  up  over  some  deal- 
II  ■>  counter. 

"Ihe  maintained  price  is  loo  arti- 
lic  ial,"  thinks  one  of  these  manufac- 
turers, a  maker  of  men's  hats.  "Our 
retailers  tell  us  the  price  had  been 
pushed  up  beyond  reason.  They  can't 
i.'it  it  now.  The  public  wants  a  .$5 
hat.  and  even  though  we're  offering 
wliat  used  to  be  a  $12  hat  for  $9,  the 
-ale  is  disappointing.  In  a  dozen  of 
llii'  biggest  cities  we  can  still  get  $10, 
bill   for  the   rest  of  the  countrv  that's 


impossible.  We  haven't  cut  our  price 
to  the  retailer,  but  we  leave  it  to  them 
to  get  what  they  can,  and  we're  not 
severe  on  a  dealer  who  quietly  shades 
the  price  a  bit." 

Asked  what  "a  bit"  might  be,  he 
replied: 

"Oh,  say  20 /( .  But  two  years  ago 
we'd  have  taken  away  our  line  for  a 
dealer  who  sold  for  ten  off  list 

"No,  honestly,  mister,  we  havent 
cut  our  price.  It's  their  loss.  .  .  . 
Well,  yes,  you're  right  there — we  do 
give  them  the  quantity  discount  for 
singles.  We  didn't  do  that  before, 
but  Pver\one  in  the  trade  docs  it.  .  .  . 


It  appears  that  "everybody's  doing 
it."  Recently  the  happy  family  of 
linoleum  makers  was  broken  up  by 
price  quarrels.  Several  of  the  leaders 
had  been  firm  for  uniform  prices,  but 
the  overhanging  threat  of  huge  over- 
stocks was  too  much.  Indeed,  more 
than  a  dozen  times  was  the  interviewer 
told  of  the  important  interplay  of 
overstocks  and  resale  prices.  One 
manufacturer,  not  of  linoleum  but  of 
clocks,  rather  convincingly  stated  the 
case  in  this  fashion : 

"With  everyone  expecting  slashes  in 

the  price  a  maintainer  has  had  a  steady 

[Continued  oil  page  44] 


The  New  Day  in  Advertising 
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Henri,  Hiir.^l  &  McDonald,  Inc.,  Chicago 


ANEW  DAY  in  advertising  is  here!  Just  as 
hard  times  have  caused  manufacturers  to  re- 
rvamp  their  product  and  bring  out  new  and 
sensational  features,  so  have  hard  times  caused  ad- 
vertising agents  to  revamp  advertising  campaigns 
and  step  up  the  effectiveness  of  their  product. 

The  particular  product  you  are  called  upon  to 
advertise  may  not  be  attractive  to  the  public  at  the 
present  moment.  It  may  be  the  last  thing  that  the 
average  consumer  thinks  of  buying  today.  And  it 
may  not  meet  today's  competition  or  today's  prices. 

Under  such  conditions  the  alert  advertising  agency 
will  have  the  painful  but  necessary  duty  of  insisting 
that  the  product  and  the  price  be  right  for  today's 
market  before  he  starts  advertising. 

Or,  if  the  product  and  the  price  be  right,  then  he 
will  have,  first  of  all,  to  determine  why  the  public 
is  not  interested  and  what  argument  will  change  their 
mood  into  one  of  active  buying. 

Not  an  easy  thing  to  do  under  any  circumstances, 
but  vitally  necessary  in  this  New  Day. 

Recently  we  made  a  survey  among  housewives  to 
determine  the  proper  copy  appeal  on  an  important 
electric  domestic  appliance.  Before  we  started,  ex- 
perience told  us  95%  of  all  housewives  were  not  in- 
terested in  mechanical  features,  but  in  results.  What 
did  the  appliance  do  for  her  that  would  save  her 
time,  trouble,  labor  and  expense,  or  make  her  cook- 
ing better,  or  improve  health  for  herself  and  her 
family?  These  were  the  things  that  experience  said 
we  should  talk  about  in  the  advertising — and  the  cus- 
tomer, being  a  man,  was  determined  to  talk  about 
features! 

However,  research  uncovered  one  very  important 
thing.    Thousands  of  housewives  wanted  such  an  ap- 


pliance and  were  determined  to  have  one  at  some 
later  date  when  they  jell  they  could  better  afford  the 
expense. 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  those  interviewed 
were  fairly  well-to-do,  they  all  felt  poor — and  were 
for  postponing  the  purchase  into  the  far-distant  fu- 
ture. Removing  this  desire  to  delay  purchase  was, 
we  felt,  the  first  job  of  the  advertising.  Why  adver- 
tise features  to  a  woman  who  felt  she  couldn't  afford 
to  buy  now?  Neither  would  change  her  mind  in  the 
least. 

So  we  resorted  to  the  Economy  appeal.  We  jus- 
tified the  purchase  of  the  product  by  proving  to  her 
that  the  appliance  we  were  advertising  not  only  paid 
for  itself  in  a  short  period  of  time,  but  made  large 
savings  per  month  for  years  afterwards:  in  short, 
was  a  profitable  investment  that  in  addition  saved 
her  time,  trouble  and  worry  and  promoted  her  health 
and  convenience  and  that  of  her  family. 

The  result  was  a  phenomenal  success. 

Only  a  few  years  ago — in  fact,  even  today — many 
an  advertising  campaign  was  conceived  and  written 
without  moving  outside  the  agency's  office  and  the 
advertiser's.  What  the  manufacturer  wanted  or 
would  buy  determined  one  side  of  the  argument;  and 
what  the  agency  thought  determined  the  other.  So 
a  happy  compromise  was  made  that  sometimes  ac- 
tually sold  merchandise! 

But  not  so  today!  Today's  advertising  demands 
facts.  It  demands  reason.  It  demands  drama — but 
not  hysterics.  It  demands  good  looks  but  not  ele- 
gance. It  demands  research — and  not  guesswork. 
It  demands  human  interest  but  not  "sob  stuff."  It 
demands  salesmanship,  but  not  psychological  lying! 

And  it  demands  results  and  not  promises. 
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How  Much  Building  Construc- 
tion Will  the  1930's  Bring? 

The  Handicaps  of  a  Slower  Population  Groivth 

THOMAS  S.  HOLDEN 

Vice-President    in    Charge   of  Statistics   and  Research, 

F.  r.  Dodge  Corp.,  New  York 

Census  figures  show  that  our  population  growth  is  slowing  up.  What 
effect  will  this  have  on  building?  Mr.  Holden  estimates  that  in  this 
decade  our  existing  population  will  have  to  increase  its  expenditure  (for 
building)  25%  over  the  last  decade  to  equalize  the  anticipated  decline 
in  construction  for  new  population.  How  can  it  be  done?  His  suggestion 
is  worth  study. 


THE  many  factors  that  may  offset 
the  declining  tendency  of  con- 
struction volume  occasioned  by 
declining  rate  of  population  growth 
may  be  grouped  under  four  headings, 
as  follows: 

1.  More  per  capita  expenditures   for  con- 
struction. 

2.  Changing  composition  and  distribution 
of  population. 

3.  Rapid  obsolescence  of  buildings. 

4.  Economic  planning  of  construction  ac- 
tivities. 

In  the  brief  discussion  which  fol- 
lows it  will  appear  that  while  the 
first  three  factors  will  tend  to  influence 
the  situation,  their  influence  is  likely 
to  wane  rather  than  increase  in  the 
long  run,  and  that  more  and  more  we 
shall  have  to  rely  upon  economic 
planning  as  we  develop  a  sound  pro- 
gram and  a  sound  technique. 


From  an  address  recently  given  before  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


With  respect  to  increased  expendi- 
tures for  construction  improvements, 
the  people  of  this  country  can  have 
them  in  so  far  as  desired  improve- 
ments can  be  earned  and  paid  for. 
This  is  frequently  lost  sight  of. 
Since  construction  activities  are 
financed  on  long-term  credit,  it  is  very 
easy  to  forget  that  over-extension  of 
credit  impairs  the  efficiency  of  the 
credit  system.  Sound  improvements 
of  the  credit  system  will  look  to  cor- 
rection of  defects  in  present  credit 
machinery  and  elimination  of  exces- 
sive credit  costs.  Recent  experiences 
in  this  country  and  in  other  countries 
should  have  taught  our  people  that 
over-extension  of  credit  for  construc- 
tion or  any  other  activity  is  merely  a 
method  of  borrowing  next  year's  pros- 
perity to  sweeten  this  year's  pot. 

By  improvements  in  buildings  and 
reductions  in  building  costs,  such  as 
have  been  taking  place  very  rapidly  in 


recent  years,  we  have  created  a  desire 
for  better  housing  and  better  buildings 
for  work,  education  and  recreation.  In 
so  far  as  such  improved  buildings  may 
create  in  the  minds  of  many  people  a 
greater  preference  for  those  improve- 
ments over  other  things  for  which  they 
like  to  spend  their  money,  increased 
construction  demand  will  result.  But 
we  cannot  assume  that  better  buildings 
can  be  made  the  sole  criterion  of  ad- 
vancing living  standards.  Automo- 
biles, radios  and  good  clothes,  social 
and  educational  advantages,  and  con- 
siderations of  family  security  will 
continue  to  assert  their  claims  for  siz- 
able portions  of  our  people's  money. 
The  opportunity  for  increased  appre- 
ciation of  good  buildings  is  real,  but 
there  are  limits  to  which  the  building 
market  may  be  expanded  in  competi- 
tion with  other  goods  which  legiti- 
mately claim  consideration. 

A  factor  frequently  mentioned  as 
destined  to  increase  the  market  for 
new  buildings  is  the  speeding  up  of 
obsolescence  in  old  buildings.  This 
has  always  happened  ir%  an  era  of 
building  improvement.  Too  rapid 
obsolescence  implies  waste  and  carries 
with  it  automatic  checks  that  operate 
surely  and  sometimes  drastically. 
Speculative  over-production  of  build- 
ing, as  compared  with  actual  current 
needs,  helps  to  bring  depressions. 
Competition  of  new  buildings  with  old 
ones  causes  the  old  ones  to  be  modern- 
ized as  far  as  practicable,  or  to  reduce 
their  rental  or  selling  prices.  Exten- 
sions of  cities  and  towns  to  embrace 
new  building  developments  in  new 
areas  leave  behind  them  blighted  areas, 
depressed  real  estate  values,  unpaid 
mortgages,  uncollected  taxes  and  ex- 
pensive public  improvements  while  the 
community  must  undergo  the  added 
expense  of  new  public  improvements 
in  the  new  areas.  The  country  wants 
improved  buildings,  which  inevitably 
compete  with  old  ones,  but  speeding 
up  the  process  at  the  expense  of  ex- 
cessive waste  does  not  offer  opportuni- 
ties that  tend  toward  a  stable  founda- 
tion for  the  building  industry. 

Changing  composition  of  our  popu- 
lation has  had  its  effects  on  building 
programs  of  the  recent  past.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  while  our  popu- 
lation increased  16%  in  the  past  cen- 
sus decade,  the  number  of  families,  ac- 
cording to  census  definition,  increased 
23/ci.  These  figures  reflect  the  relative 
increase  of  childless  families  and  of 
other  new  family  groups  consisting  of 
adults.    This  increase  was  to  a  consid- 
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enable  degree  responsible  for  the  boom 
in  apartment  buildings  in  the  years 
1925  through  1928.  To  the  extent 
that  the  increased  number  of  census 
families  was  occasioned  by  people  who 
formerly  lived  with  relatives  and  in 
boarding  houses  setting  up  establish- 
ments of  their  own  it  probably  repre- 
sented improved  economic  status  of 
those  people.  These  census  changes  in 
composition  of  families  probably  rep- 
resent a  phase  of  the  fundamental 
economic  shift  from  rapidly  increas- 
ing population  toward  stable  popula- 
tion. While  we  may  have  additional 
changes  in  composition  of  census  fami- 
lies, the  facts  revealed  in  the  1930 
census  indicate  that  much  of  that  kind 
of  change  has  already  taken  place.  To 
count  on  this  splitting  up  of  families 
into  smaller  units  for  increased  con- 
struction demand  is  to  count  on  some- 
thing that  is  likely  to  diminish  as  our 
population  approaches  stability. 

As  to  redistribution  of  population 
between  various  cities,  between  large 
cities  and  small  towns,  between  urban 
and  rural  communities,  that  is  a  kind 
of  change  we  have  always  had.  In 
general  population  flows  to  areas  of 
economic  opportunity.  We  are  likely 
to  see  a  considerable  redistribution  of 
population  in  the  current  decade. 
Cities  and  towns  that  have  hitherto 
gained  population  rapidly  are  likely 
to  gain  more  slowly,  and  some  of  them 
may  lose  population.  If  the  current 
depression  has  sent  people  back  to 
farms,  improved  industrial  conditions 
will  later  bring  many  of  them  back  to 
the  towns.  We  are  likely  to  see  in- 
creased competition  for  population 
among  cities  and  towns,  in  which 
those  communities  offering  the  most 
in  economic  and  social  advantages 
will  win.  But,  while  we  shall  probab- 
ly see  a  continued  redistribution  of 
population,  with  many  opportunities 
for  local  speculative  booms  in  real 
estate  and  building,  it  would  seem 
likely  that  such  changes  will  tend  to 
subside  as  stability  of  population  is 
approached. 

The  Building  Industry  Needs 
an  Economic  Plan 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  offsetting  fac- 
tors presented  above,  actual  as  they 
are  and  influential  as  they  may  be  in 
the  construction  demand  of  the  near 
future,  are  not  of  such  enduring  power 
as  to  guarantee  continued  construction 
activity  on  the  scale  we  had  in  the  past 
[Continued  on  page  59] 


Sunshine  Comics 


Is  advertising  going  comic  strip? 
One  New  York  agency  man  in- 
forms us — with  some  disgust — 
that  there  is  not  an  account  in  his  shop 
for  which  comics  have  not  been  con- 
sidered. Dr.  George  Gallup  started  it 
all  with  his  surveys  of  newspaper 
reader  interest.  In  that  respect  comics 
rate  almost  "top-hole,"  he  found. 
And.  since  reader  interest  is  just  about 
all  your  advertiser  wants,  the  gold- 
rush  began. 

Three  distinct  a])peals  are  seen  in 
the  new  comics  of  Loose-Wiles  Bis- 
cuit Company.  The  drawings  are  de- 
signed to  satisfy  a  demand  for  enter- 
tainment. The  balloons  carry  a  graph- 
ic sales  message  and  the  photographs 
of  the  products  create  appetite  appeal. 
Last  year's  successful  appetite  appeal 
campaign,  when  large  pictures  of  the 
various    crackers    and    biscuits    were 


used,  is  continued  this  year  by  incor- 
porating such  photographs  with  the 
comic  strip. 

Comics  in  full  color  for  Sunday 
papers'  use  are  also  being  used.  A 
rotogravure  page  is  planned,  in  which 
the  full-page  comic  strip  will  be  bor- 
dered with  news  pictures  of  national 
interest.  Car  card  advertising  will 
show  the  comic  strips.  Reproductions 
of  both  newspaper  and  car  card  ad- 
vertisements are  furnished  to  dealers 
for  store  display.  The  principal  char- 
acters in  the  comic  strip  advertising 
are  children,  as  they  are  large  con- 
sumers   of    the    company's    products. 

Retailers  handling  Sunshine  prod- 
ucts are  reported  enthusiastic  about 
comic  strip  advertising.  B.  C.  Law- 
ton,  advertising  manager,  states  that 
such  comment  was  the  result  of  large 
sales  increases. 


W+40  WOULDN'T? 


Extra  nourishment 
for  husky  youngsters! 
.  .  ;  Crisper,  flaltier, 
remarkably  flavorful! 
Just  right  with  soups, 
salads,  cheese  and 
hosts  of  other  good- 
things-to-eat. 

FROM   THE    THOUSA 
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How  to  Tell  a  Lincoln 
From  the  New  Ford 


BURFORD    LORIMER 


AT  a  conservative  estimate  some 
/%  120,000,000  of  the  American 
J.  \.  people  are  thinking  of  buying 
a  new  car  this  year.  But  will  they? 
Well,  hardly.  Even  our  most  optimis- 
tic prognosticators  have  admitted  that 
less  than  half  this  number  will  prob- 
ably "translate  the  thought  into  ac- 
tion," as  we  business  writers  say.  But 
why? 

My  guess  is  that  they  just  won't 
know  which  one  to  buy.  Millions  of 
them  will  probably  go  to  the  various 
shows,  become  confused  by  the  potted 
palms,  and  return  home  "empty- 
handed,"  so  to  speak.  They  may  sus- 
pect that  the  new  Cadillac  represents 
a  better  buy  for  the  money  than  the 
new  Chrysler.  Or  that  the  Chevrolets 
"lay  it  over"  the  De  Sotos.  But  they 
won't  be  sure.  For,  as  we  read  in  The 
Neil'  Yorker,  "the  motors  of  1932  have 
everything:  free-wheeling,  automatic 
starting,  adjustable  shock  -  absorbers, 
front-end  stabilizers,  clashless  gear- 
shifting,  and  silent  first  and  second 
speeds.  .  .  ." 

Obviously,  therefore,  in  choosing  a 
car  from  among  the  hundred  or  so 
models  which  have  all  been  equipped 


with  much  the  same  gadgets,  the  once 
infallible  test  ("Does  it  have  a  cigar- 


A  Rose  by  Any  Other 
Name — ? 

Silent-Constanl  Mesh  Transmission 
— Auburn 

Silent-Second  Synero-Mesh  Transmis- 
sion— Buick 

Triple-Silent  Syncro-Mesh  Transmis- 
sion— Cadillac 

Silent  Syncro-Mesh  Gear-Shifting — 
Chevrolet 

Silent  Gear  Selector  with  Silent-Sec- 
ond, Easy  -  Shift  Transmission — 
Chrysler 

Synchro-Mesh  Transmission  with  Si- 
lent Constant  Mesh  Second  Gear — 
Essex 

Synchro-Silent  Gear  Shift — Graham 

Synchro-Shift  Transmission  —  Mar- 
mon 

Synchro-Safety -Shift  Transmission — 
Nash 

Easy-Shift    Transmission— Plymouth 

Patented  Herringbone  Gear  "Silent- 
Second"  Three-Speed  Transmis- 
sion— Reo 

FuU  Synchronized  Shift — Rockne 

Synchronized    Shifting — Studebaker 


ette  lighter?")  won't  do.  But  the  con- 
sumer need  not  despair.  My  little 
brochure,  "How  to  Tell  a  Lincoln  from 
the  New  Ford,"  now  in  course  of 
preparation,  sets  forth  many  concrete 
suggestions  for  the  prospective  auto- 
mobile buyer  who  has  attended  one  of 
the  current  shows  and  still  hasn't  been 
able  to  make  up  his  mind. 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea,  here  are 
some  of  the  chapter  headings  in  my 
little  brochure:  "The  Sex  Urge  in 
Automobile  Display  (Women  demon- 
strators, Blondes  vs.  Brunettes.  Curly- 
haired  salesmen,  etc. ) " — "Has  the  Ex- 
hibitor Put  on  a  Good  Show?  I  The  re- 
lation existing  between  an  amusing 
performance  at  the  show  and  an  amaz- 
ing performance  on  the  road.  Wind- 
tunnels,  Chassis  that  somersault.  Chas- 
sis that  wiggle  in  front,  Chassis  that 
wiggle  in  back.  Miniature  working 
models  of  the  factory,  etc.)" — "Book- 
lets (Manufacturers  who  put  lots  of 
reading  matter  into  your  hands  put 
lots  of  value  into  your  automobile. 
The  relation  existing  between  mystery 
in  copywriting  and  mastery  in  automo- 
bile construction,  etc.)"  —  "Whimsy 
and  Preparation  for  Marriage." 

Let  us  see  how  some  of  the  better 
known  makes  which  were  on  exhibi- 
tion recently  at  the  Grand  Central  Pal- 
ace in  New  York  City  stand  up  when 
subjected  to  the  searching  light  of 
these  new  analytical  principles  of 
comparative  automotive  worth  to  be 
set  forth  in  my  little  brochure: 

Buick.  The  Buick  display  fur- 
nished an  excellent  example  of  the 
danger  of  forming  "snap"  judgments. 
Here  is  a  car  which  may  be  recom- 
mended without  reservation  but  which 
many  women  didn't  give  a  second 
thought  simply  because  the  chief  dem- 
onstrator was  somewhat  "baldish." 
Although  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
such  a  natural  reaction  I  am  confident 
that  if  they  had  carried  their  investi- 
gation (as  outlined  in  my  little  bro- 
chure) somewhat  further  they  might 
have  found  themselves  much  more 
favorably  inclined  to  the  beauties  of 
Buick  ownership.  For  among  the  six 
(6)  booklets  which  would  have  been 
thrust  upon  them  they  would  have 
found  many  a  phrase  with  which  to 
"floor"  any  unfortunate  neighbor  who 
was  endeavoring  to  "hang  on"  to  his 
1931  model.  "My  New  Buick  Has 
Wizard  Control,"  they  would  have 
been  able  to  say  perhaps.  "Wizard 
Control?"  "Oh,"  they  could  toss  off 
casually,  "Wizard  Control  is  the  New 
Automatic  Clutch,  the  New  Silent-Sec- 
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ond  S>  ncro-Mesh  Transmission  and 
the  New  and  Advanced  Free  Wheel- 
ing." Then  they  might  mention  the 
Ride  Regulator;  and  a  host  of  other 
Roses  with  Funny  Names. 

Chevrolet.  On  the  other  hand  here 
is  a  car  which  impressed  everyone  at 
first  glance,  but  which,  on  closer  scru- 
tiny, proved  to  be  of  only  slightly- 
above-average  worth.  It  is  true  that 
the  head  demonstrator  and  at  least 
three  of  the  salesmen  had  curly  hair. 
It  is  true  that  the  company  had  "rigged 
up"  a  fearsome  device  which  waggled 
the  front  end  of  a  closed  model  de- 
lightfully— thereby  thoroughly  demon- 
strating the  New  Stabilized  Front-End 
Mounting.  It  is  even  true  that  one  of 
the  Chevrolet  booklets  had  been 
wrapped  in  red  cellophane  and  in- 
scribed "Fresh  news  about  the  great 
American  value  for  1932,"  which 
showed  that  a  great  corporation  can 
be  as  whimsical  as  the  rest  of  us.  But 
there  were  only  four  (4)  booklets  and 
their  respective  messages  seemed  na- 
ively written  to  any  one  who  had  so 
much  as  leafed  through  Buick's  six 
(6). 

Cadillac.  Quite  the  best  buy  in  the 
General  Motors'  family.  A  low  book- 
let score  but  passes  almost  every  other 
test  with  flying  colors.  The  model 
which  had  been  so  set  up  that  it  bucked 
in  a  Nice  Way  if  you  so  much  as 
touched  its  tail  light  contained  a 
charming  young  lady  who  monkeyed 
around  with  the  pedals  and  things  and 
grinned  most  of  the  day.  \^liile  read- 
ing matter  about  this  particular  make 
appeared  to  be  scarce  what  there  was 
of  it  was  "there."  Take  the  Full  Range 
Ride  Regulator  for  example:  "Unlike 
other  systems  of  shock  absorber  con- 
trol, the  Full  Range  Ride  Regulator, 
developed  exclusively  for  Cadillac  and 
La  Salle,  is  effective  to  the  minutest 
degree  at  all  times.  This  sensitivity  is 
due  to  the  use  of  an  exclusive  spring- 
loaded  control  valve  in  each  absorber 
unit,  distinctly  different  from  the  con- 
ventional, variable  orifice." 

Studebaker.  We  can  recommend 
this  make  without  reservation.  Not  one 
young  lady  demonstrator,  but  two — a 
blonde  and  a  brunette.  And  a  curly- 
haired  salesman-demonstrator  to  boot. 
Among  the  "32  Studebaker  Better- 
ments for  '32"  are  Free  Wheeling; 
Air-Curve  Coachcraft;  Free  Wheeling; 
Full  Cushioned  Power;  a  Mechanical 
Mind;  Free  Wheeling;  Synchronized 
Shifting;  Automatic  Ride  Control  and 
Free  Wheeling.     But  they  are  finding 


new  betterments  every  day  and  the 
number  will  probably  be  doubled  in 
a  month  or  so.  They  found  thirteen 
such  not  long  ago :  "Nine  large  steel- 
backed,  babbitt-lined  Airplane  type 
bearings  are  found  in  the  Eights,  with 
four  in  the  Six." 

Reo.  Showed  a  miniature  wind  tun- 
nel which  was  much  appreciated  by 
many  perspiring  visitors  to  the  show. 
The  salesman's  talk  on  Reo  Aerody- 
namic Design  was  quite  drowned  out 
by  gushes  of  cool,  rushing  air.  We 
recommend  a  Reo  without  any  reser- 
vation. 

Chrysler.  Worth  consideration  if 
only  for  its  New  Automatic  Clutch 
with  Silent  Gear  Selector  and  Silent- 
Second  Easy-Shift  Transmission;   Pat- 


ented Floating  Power;  highly  perfected 
selective  Free  Wheeling;  Dual  High 
Gears;  Aluminum  Alloy  Invar  Strut 
Pistons;  Counter-weighted  Crankshaft 
with  Impulse  Neutralizer;  Double- 
Drop  Girder-Truss  Frame:  and  Oilite. 
Many  morbid  souls  also  found  the  cut- 
away chassis  that  resembled  nothing 
more  than  a  Fleischmann's  Yeast 
chart  another  strong  selling  point;  but 
I  was  unable  to  "brook"  the  demon- 
strator who  perspired  when  he  wasn't 
hitching  his  pants  up. 

DeSoto.  Simply  proving  that  you 
can  hoodwink  the  consumer  just  so 
long.  Featuring  a  20-foot  model  of 
the  De  Soto  factory.  Raw  materials 
were  unloaded  from  miniature  freight 
\C.ontimied  on  page  57] 


Our  Peeled  Eye  Dept. 


A  ND  now  The  Car  Shop  of  Des 
/\  Moines  is  giving  stocks  away 
-^  ■*-  with  its  used  cars.  For  exam- 
ple: "1927  Whippet  coach,  runs  good. 
And  10  shares  Grigsby-Grunow.  Free. 
This  stock  has  sold  as  high  as  $400  per 
share.    All  for  $75." 

J^^  The  Chicago  Tribune  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  if  automobile 
advertisers  concentrated  their  respec- 
tive Chicago  Auto  Show  messages  in 
the  Auto  Show  edition  of  the  Tribune. 
And  in  an  advertisement  which  ap- 
peared in  several  New  York  newspap- 
ers during  the  New  York  Show  the 
Tribune   said   as   much.      But   instead 


MR.  FRANKLIN 


MRCOP^ 


of  addressing  itself  to  "Automobile 
Manufacturers"  the  Tribune  ad  was 
bordered   with    bell-hops    (similar    to 


these  two  I  busil\  paging  the  28  .Names 
which  control  the  automotive  indus- 
try. And  the  headline  announced  "An 
Important  Message  for  Each  of  You." 

2^=  While  there  is  still  time  we 
think  all  sincere  patriots  should  rise 
up  and  do  something  about  the  re- 
cently launched  "Manhattan,"  which 
was  to  have  been  a  100%  American 
venture.  Well,  sure  enough,  the  ma- 
terials used  in  its  construction  came 
from  every  state  in  the  Union,  as  did 
the  historic  water  with  which  it  was 
christened.  But  the  proposed  decora- 
tive scheme!  Dear  us!  The  grand 
dining  salon  is  to  be  Louis  XVI;  the 
grand  salon,  Georgian;  the  palm 
court,  Chinese  Chippendale;  the  li- 
brary, Tudor;  the  writing  room, 
Sheraton ;  cabin  foyers.  Italian  Renais- 
sance, and  even  the  verandah  cafe 
will  have  "the  Pompeian  influence  pre- 
dominating." 

iW  F.  W.  Woolworth  ("Nothing 
Over  10c"  I  advertised  a  special  sale 
of  Cannon  Towels  recently. 

2=^  The  advertisers,  who  are  still 
chevying  that  Inferiority  Complex  of 
ours,  are  now  busily  putting  on  the 
final  touches.  Two  ads  in  the  same 
issue  of  the  S.  E.  P.  have  set  us  to 
blushing  from  head  to  toe.  Literally. 
One  ad  I  for  Friendly  Five  Shoes) 
asks  "Why  is  it  that  "Shoe  Shame'  is 
associated  with  failure?"  And  the 
other    (for   Packer's  Tar   Soap)    starts 
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like  this:  "Itching  Head?  You  have 
'Scalp  Crust.' " 

U^^  For  years  we've  been  intending 
to  invent  an  outdoor  lamp  that  would 
electrocute  too-curious  bugs  and 
things.  But  someone  has  just  gone 
and  beaten  us  to  it. 

d^^  As  American  civilization  ap- 
proaches its  zenith  our  best  inventive 
genius  finds  itself  playing  an  increas- 
ingly important  part  in  the  March  of 
Progress.  The  new  Pontiacs  have 
been  cunningly  constructed  to  circum- 
vent street  gamins:  the  horn  won't 
blow  after  the  engine  has  been  stopped. 

11=^  A  Buick  ad  has  a  gentleman 
saying  "Now  I  realize  why  so  many 
motorists  say,  'What's  a  hundred  thou- 
sand miles  to  a  Buick?'  "  Would  the 
General  Motors  Corp.  ask  this  gen- 
tleman to  name  three  of  these  motor- 
ists?    Two?     Well,  one,  then. 

SU^  The  American  Washing  Machine 
Manufacturers  Association  has  sent  us 
some  perfectly  dandy  figures.  ''8  mil- 
lion washers  are  in  use  in  the  U.  S. 
If  each  saves  only  4  hours"  labor  .  .  . 
the  weekly  time  economy  reaches  the 
startling  total  of  32  million  hours.  .  .  . 
The  time  saved  every  week  amounts  to 
4  million  days  .  .  .  12,500  years  of 
hard  work  every  Monday.  .  .  ." 

i^^  Crosswicks,  N.  J.,  the  mincemeat 
center,  is  riding  high  because  for  some 
reason  or  other  people  are  eating  more 
mincemeat  these  days  than  they  ever 
did  before. 

JE^^  Last  August  we  described  Chi- 
cago's Stevens  Hotel,  where,  "large  or 
small,  the  shadows  of  waitresses  now 
open  the  serving  room  door."  At  the 
time,  however,  we  really  didn't  believe 
a  word  of  it.  Simply  thought  it  was 
amusing.  But  we  have  just  come  from 
Childs'  new  restaurant  at  570  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York,  where  we  have 
been  observing,  for  hour  on  hour,  with 
our  own  peeled  eyes,  this  fascinating 
phenomenon. 

B^^  Month  or  so  ago  we  mentioned 
booklets  of  soap  as  being  something 
new  under  the  s  u  n — a  n  d  were 
promptly  told  by  several  gray-beards 
to  go  way  back.  How  about  booklets 
of  cold  cream — a  thin  layer  encased 
in  tissue  paper  which  may  be  used  for 
the  cold  cream's  subsequent  removal? 
Did  Cleopatra  use  them? 


Bleed  Borders  on  Increase 


REGARDLESS  of  publishers'  dis- 
couragement of  "bleed-border" 
advertisements,  their  use  con- 
tinues to  be  desired  by  advertisers. 
Vogue  contains  a  two-page  Armand 
toiletries  bleed  border  advertisement, 
one  page  below.  In  Harper's  Bazaar 
for  January,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  uses 
a  two  -  page  bleed  -  border  advertise- 
ment, one  page  of  which  is  in  color. 

Bleed  borders  are  attractive  to  ad- 
vertisers for  several  reasons.  They 
are  inclined  to  emulate  bleed-bordei 
editorial  pages.  Larger  illustrations 
can  be  obtained  when  borders  are 
bled  than  when  the  announcement  is 
confined  to  the  regular  page  size. 

From  the  publishers'  viewpoint,  the 
use  of  bleed  borders  is  frowned  upoi; 
for  a  like  number  of  reasons.  Bleed 
pages  can  only  be  placed  in  certain 
portions   of   the   lock-up   form.      The 


use  of  a  bleed  page  advertisement  op- 
posite a  standard  size  announcement 
detracts  from  the  effectiveness  of  both 
advertisements. 

Both  Vogue  and  Harper's  Bazaar 
have  previously  published  bleed-page 
advertisements.  The  use  of  such 
space  is  in  both  cases  limited  to  dou- 
ble-page spreads. 

Publishers  of  trade  and  business 
papers  have  been  asked  many  times 
within  recent  months  to  accept  bleed 
page  advertisements.  McGraw  Hill 
Publishing  Co.  will  accept  such  ad- 
vertisements, but  because  of  the  many 
diflBculties  involved,  makes  an  e.xtra 
charge  of  25%  over  card  rates. 

The  Robbins  Publications  make 
the  same  extra  charge,  accepting  bleed 
borders  on  run  of  paper  pages  in  all 
of  their  publications  except  The 
American  Printer. 


0.^vm?!umx«  ao€4  avs.  hhi  a  fewT  jrnnjodleX,  . 
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Close- Ups 


IV — Ups  and  Doiins  in  an  Agency's  Career — The  Mysterious  Cadbiiry 
— Comedy  and  Tragedy 

E  A  R  N  E  S  T      ELMO      CALKINS 


Three  Times  aud  Out 

LONG  before  it  came  to  us  the 
Ingersoll  Watch  had  made  the 
■^    dollar  famous. 

It  was  a  pleasant  association  while 
it  la^sted.  We  did  not  see  the  brothers 
often,  but  dealt  large!)-  with  Will  In- 
gersoll, a  likable  chap  as  advertising 
managers  go,  but  a  bit  overtrained 
along  the  line  of  exact  and  meticulous 
details.  He  was  a  great  fellow  for  the 
practical  aspects  of  advertising,  but 
must  have  had  a  streak  of  sentiment 
in  him,  for  he  told  my  partner,  after 
the  session  at  which  we  secured  the 
account  for  the  first  time,  that  it  was 
because  he  "liked  E.  E.  C.'s  eyes." 

An  interview  with  Charles  Inger- 
soll cost  us  the  account  on  one  occa- 
sion. The  discussion  was  on  the 
higher  priced  watch  which  had  been 
named  Ingersoll-Trenton.  We  advised 
calling  it  simply  Trenton  for  obvious 
reasons.  For  instance,  President 
Taft's  son,  then  a  school-boy,  com- 
plained that  his  mates  poked  fun  at 
his  dollar  watch,  though  it  really  cost 
fifteen,  and  was  an  excellent  time- 
keeper. In  a  gold  case  it  would  have 
been  a  fifty-dollar  watch. 

"You  tell  me  to  discard  our  biggest 
asset,"  he  stormed;  "to  drop  the  name 
Ingersoll  which  we  have  made 
famous." 

"Famous  in  connection  with  the 
dollar  watch,"  we  argued:  "so  much 
so  that  it  really  hurts  the  better 
watch." 

But  he  would  have  none  of  it,  and 
none  of  us,  and  stormed  out  and  with 
him  the  account. 

This  company  belonged  to  a  class 
quite  numerous  in  those  days  which 
■was  always  shopping  around  trying  to 
find  new  advertising  brains  to  exploit. 
Instead  of  cultivating  one  agency  and 
building  it  up  into  an  efficient  aid  to 
selling,  it  was  forever  changing  to  a 
new  one  to  get  fresh  ideas  and  then 
flitting  away  to  pastures  new  as  soon 
as  it  felt  that  it  had  skimmed  off  the 
cream  of  what  the  agency  had  to 
offer. 


That  is  how  it  happened  to  come  to 
us  three  times.  For  the  first  few  years 
we  were  always  either  securing  or 
losing  the  Ingersoll  account.  The 
game  never  lost  its  zest.  We  were 
perennially  ready,  when  word  was 
brought  that  the  Ingersolls  were  going 
to  consider  a  new  agent,  to  hitch  up, 
drive  over  and  do  our  tricks  and  wait 
the   verdict.      Not   onlv   did   our   tech- 


The  dollar   uatch   that 
made  Ingersoll  famous 


iiique  of  presentation  improve,  but  the 
Ingersolls  became  more  expert  in  put- 
ting an  agency  through  its  paces. 
They  finally  decided  it  would  be  better 
to  give  the  agency  line-up  a  thorough 
tryout,  to  make  a  test  and  examina- 
tion that  would  go  deeper  than  it  had 
ever  gone  before,  and  by  this  process 
sift  out  the  very  best  agency  and  elect 
it  to  the  position  of  handling  the  In- 
gersoll account  on  a  long-time  basis. 
It  would  not  reveal  much  to  describe 
the  process  now  because,  while  new 
stuff  in  those  days,  it  has  become  out- 
worn in  these.  There  are  fashions  in 
selecting  an  agency  just  as  in  other 
phases  of  advertising.  But  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  very  complete  investigation 
of  all  possible  agencies,  narrowed 
down  finally  to  more  drastic  appraisals 
of  the  few  promising  ones.  Calkins  & 
Holden  were  finally  selected. 

Before  we  had  recovered  from  the 
glow  of  satisfaction  of  our  success  and 
got  ourselves  girded  up  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  new  advertising  campaign, 
the  Ingersoll  Brothers  held  a  solemn 
conclave  with  themselves  and  decided 
to  abandon  advertising  for  good,  leav- 
ing us  forever  in  doubt  as  to  why  they 
should  take  so  much  time  and  go  to 
so  much  trouble  to  select  an  agency 
through  which  to  stop  advertising. 

The  Mysterious  Cadbury 

We  were  waited  upon  one  day  by  a 
young  man  who  called  to  discuss  the 
introduction  of  an  English  product 
into  the  United  States.  He  was  verv 
English  in  dress  and  speech,  and  the 
card  he  sent  in  bore  the  name  Cadbury. 
He  explained  that  he  was  a  nephew  of 
the  great  Cadbury  whose  chocolates 
were  among  the  most  popular  confec- 
tions of  the  British  Isles,  that  his  firm 
had  decided  to  invade  the  American 
markets,  had  appropriated  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  for  the  purpose,  and  sent 
him  over  to  look  over  the  field  and 
select  an  advertising  agent. 

Naturally  we  gave  him  an  enthusias- 
tic welcome.  This  was  twenty-five 
[Continued  on  page  38] 
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Should  the  Audit  Bureau  Tell  On  Its 
''Outside"  Informers? 

Official  Statement  of  Reasons  for  Present  Confidential  Policy 


THE  traditional  procedure  fol- 
lowed by  the  Bureau  in  making 
outside  investigations  is  to  keep 
confidential  the  sources  of  information. 
This  procedure  has  been  objected  to  by 
some  publisher  members  on  the  fol- 
lowing grounds: 

1.  It  is  a  recognized  principle  of 
justice  that  the  accused  should  be  faced 
by  his  accusers. 

2.  Unless  the  publisher  or  the  em- 
ployees involved  know  just  who  are 
testifying  about  conditions  they  cannot 
know  whether  or  not  to  have  any  con- 
fidence in  them. 

3.  When  an  outside  investigation 
reveals  wrong  practices  by  employees 
of  the  circulation  department  of  dis- 
tributors of  papers,  the  publisher  has 
a  right  to  all  the  facts  which  the  Bureau 
has  in  its  possession  in  order  that  the 
publisher  may  promptly  correct  the 
wrong  practices  and  eliminate  any  em- 
ployees or  others  who  are  responsible. 

Considered  abstractly,  these  three 
contentions  are  correct  in  principle. 
The  reason  the  management  and  the 
board  of  directors  have  not  considered 
them  applicable  to  the  conditions  the 
Bureau  faces  and  have  not  believed  a 
procedure  based  on  them  practicable 
may  be  set  forth  as  follows: 

Unless  the  sources  of  information 
were  kept  confidential  the  information 
that  is  the  objective  of  the  outside  in- 
vestigations could  not  be  obtained.  If 
the  information  were  not  obtained  there 
would  be  no  method  of  checking  the 
inside  records.  Therefore,  an  outside 
investigation  would  be  useless. 

Those  publishers  who  object  to  the 
Bureau's  maintaining  confidences  with 
middlemen  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
simple  matter  to  obtain  full  informa- 
tion from  them  without  being  obliged 
to  promise  secrecy,  if  publishers  were 
to  pledge  themselves  to  just  and  fair 
treatment,  and  promise  not  to  punish 
them  in  any  way,  no  matter  what  their 
testimony. 

The  board  and  the  management  do 
not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  this  belief 
but    they    believe    that    the    belief    is 


At  the  Audit  Bureau  Convention. 
Last  October: 

"S.  E.  Thomason,  publisher  of  the  Daily  Illustrated  Times,  Chicago,  suggested  that 

the  Bureau  is  unfair  and  unbusinesslike  in  refusing  to  give  newspaper  publishers 

complete  information  on  'outside'  audits  designed  to  discover  how  many  copies  of 

their  papers  remain  unsold  by  dealers  at  the  end  of  the  day.    Overselling  the  news 

dealer  represents  a  bare  1%  of  newspaper  circulations,  Mr.  Thomason  declared." — 

From  Advertising  &  Selling  of  October  28. 

An  open  conference  of  A.B.C.  members  will  be  held  in  Chicago.  Thursday.  Feb.  4, 

to  discuss  this  question. 

The  Bureau's  reasons  for  its  present  practice  are  slated  herewith. 


founded  on  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  average  publisher  of  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  business  of 
distributing  papers. 

It  is  creditable  to  employers  that 
they  are  reluctant  to  believe  anything 
ill  of  the  organization  under  them. 
Numerous  hearings  before  the  board 
of  directors,  however,  have  shown  this 
creditable  trust  to  be  misplaced  in 
many  instances  and  publishers  have  de- 
parted from  these  hearings  sad  but 
convinced. 

The  reasons  why  circulation  depart- 
ments betray  their  managers  and  why, 
more  rarely,  circulation  managers  be- 
tray the  trust  imposed  in  them  by  their 
publishers  are  various  in  detail,  but 
they  can  usually  be  boiled  down  to  one 
general  reason — the  desire  to  make  a 
showing  of  progress  when  either  stub- 
born conditions  or  lack  of  ability  pre- 
vent their  measuring  up  by  legitimate 
means  to  what  is  expected  of  them. 

The  means  employed  result  in  forc- 
ing more  papers  on  distributors,  deal- 
ers, carrier  boys,  etc.,  than  they  can 
sell. 

But  why  will  these  middlemen  sub- 
mit, when  their  profits  are  thereby 
reduced  and  sometimes  entirely  elim- 
inated? 

The  answer  is  first,  their  profits  are 
not  always  reduced ;  second,  if  they  are 
reduced,  there  is  something  else  valu- 
able which  they  wish  to  retain. 

In  the  first  case,  bonuses  or  secret 
rebates  are  given  as  an  offset.    In  the 


second  case,  the  distributor  may  have 
a  valuable  franchise  which  pays  him 
on  the  whole,  and  he  will  accept  some 
unjust  charges  rather  than  lose  it. 
Carrier  boys  will  stand  it  for  a  while 
until  they  or  their  parents  get  tired  of 
it,  then  they  quit. 

In  all  these  cases  the  feeling  is  none 
too  good  toward  the  district  or  route 
men,  who  are  their  immediate  contacts. 
But  neither  distributor,  dealer  nor  boy 
will  say  a  word  to  an  investigator  of 
the  Bureau  unless  he  is  assured  and  be- 
lieves that  his  identity  will  be  kept 
secret. 

It  would  be  futile  for  the  Bureau  in- 
vestigator to  hand  the  dealer  or  boy  a 
written  pledge  signed  by  the  publisher 
that  no  penalty  will  be  suffered  if  he 
talks  freely.  Even  if  he  believed  that 
the  publisher  really  signed  the  assur- 
ance he  would  say  to  himself:  'Tf  the 
publisher  had  any  control  over  these 
men  who  are  doing  these  unfair  things 
to  me  it  would  not  have  happened  in 
the  first  place." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  every 
Bureau  investigator  now  carries  with 
him  a  letter  from  the  publisher,  busi- 
ness manager  or  circulation  manager 
authorizing  the  person  interviewed  to 
tell  the  Bureau  everything  the  investi- 
gator wants  to  know.  The  individuals 
interpret  that  letter  according  to  what 
they  know  of  the  men  immediately 
above  them.  If  they  are  being  treated 
fairly  and  have  no  complaints  they  will 
[Continued  on  page  52] 
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position.  At  a  time  when  all  the  world  is  clamoring  for 
lower  prices,  he  has  been  able  to  offer  some  concession  to 
the  trade  and  to  consumers  without  sacrificing  quality. 
He  keeps  his  market  which  has  become  accustomed  to  his 
grade  of  merchandise  but  expects  to  buy  it  at  a  lower 
price,  whereas  '"A"  and  "B"  are  both  seeking  new  markets. 

The  man  on  the  street  expects  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  for 
less  money  than  he  paid  two  years  ago.  The  woman  who 
bought  $10  shoes  is  more  interested  in  buying  those  same 
shoes  for  $8  than  she  is  in  better  shoes  for  the  $10  price. 

This  subject  is  particularly  important  to  manufacturers 
of  advertised,  trade-marked  merchandise. 


EDITORIAL 


What  About  Radio  Coverage? 

Ty  LAIN  speaking  about  radio  coverage  has  aroused  much 
argument  but  uncovered  no  undisputed  facts.  Listen- 
ing areas,  cumulative  mail  tabulations,  special  offer  re- 
sponse, professional  questioning,  arbitrary  standards  and 
field  intensity  surveys  each  have  their  share  of  stalwart 
supporters  and  of  scoffers. 

Money  is  being  poured  into  a  medium  of  unknown 
dimensions  having  a  rate  structure  founded  upon  no  dis- 
cernible criterion.  The  advertiser  buys  solely  upon  the 
basis  of  general  results,  despite  a  long  schooling  in  the 
value  of  expertly  conducted  circulation  studies. 

It  is  about  time  we  knew  something  definite  about  the 
value  of  the  numerous  yardsticks  being  offered,  each  as 
the  only  accurate  measure  of  radio  coverage.  Why  doesn't 
the  A.N..\.  or  the  four  A's  support  a  real  study  into  radio 
coverage,  conducted  preferably  through  a  disinterested 
body  such  as  a  University? 


What  to  Do  About  Price? 

IVT  0  manufacturer  or  merchant  can  dodge  the  price  issue ; 
■'-  '  it  is  a  worldwide  subject.  Some  are  handling  it  vig- 
orously, some  stubbornly,  some  indefinitely.  There  are 
three  main  courses,  for  example: 

"A"  is  sticking  to  his  $5  price  regardless  of  the  trend  of  the 
times.  He  admits  that  raw  materials  are  down  and  his  pro- 
duction costs  are  less.  "I  am  putting  added  value  in  my  mer- 
chandise," he  says.  "People  are  accustomed  to  the  $5  price. 
They  were  willing  to  pay  it  before  the  depression  and  they  will 
be  willing  to  pay  it  for  a  better  article  when  business  condi- 
tions improve.  I  see  no  reason  for  lowering  our  price,  it  would 
look  as  if  we  had  cheapened  our  goods." 

"B"  has  gone  to  the  other  extreme  and  is  going  after  business 
on  a  price  basis.  He  is  making  a  cheaper  article,  lighter  in 
weight,  less  durable,  less  carefully  finished.  "People  don"t 
care  so  much  about  quality  now,"  he  says.  "What  they  want  is 
price.    I  am  going  to  give  them  what  they  want." 

"C"  also  has  reduced  his  prices,  but  has  maintained  his 
quality  and  sacrificed  his  profit  margin  very  slightly.  He  has 
figured  his  costs  on  current  prices  of  raw  materials,  more  eco- 
nomical shop  operation  and  slightly  greater  selling  cost.  To  his 
cost  he  has  added  what  he  regards  as  a  reasonable  margin  of 
profit  to  give  him  the  figure  at  which  his  goods  are  priced. 

Of  these  three,  "C"  is  probably  in  the  more  fortunate 


Consistency  in  Seasonal  Advertising 

\  N  advertising  agency  recently  made  a  study  of  the 
-^^  extent  of  seasonal  advertising.  It  was  found  that  the 
advertising  of  seasonal  products  and  of  articles  that  are 
given  a  seasonal  appeal  constitute  from  15  to  30'  {  of  thi' 
copy  in  consumer  publications.  This  percentage  fluctu- 
ates but  little  from  year  to  year.  All  four  seasons  have 
their  own  exclusive  advertisers,  but  the  fall  produces  the 
biggest  crop. 

The  survey  brought  out  that  few  seasonal  advertisers 
ever  develop  into  year-'round  spenders.  The  automobile 
is  a  notable  exception.  Before  the  closed  car  came  in. 
automobiles  were  advertised  only  a  few  months  of  the 
year.  Most  seasonal  products  may  be  bought  haphazardly 
throughout  the  twelve  months,  but  are  used  only  during  a 
limited  season.  The  majority  of  manufacturers  who  make 
things  of  this  sort  have  found  it  best  to  confine  their  ad- 
vertising to  the  period  of  use.  Heat  regulators  and  heat- 
ing devices,  anti-freeze  preparations,  cold  remedies  and 
heavy  clothing  are  examples  of  merchandise  of  this  kind. 

The  makers  of  seasonal  goods  are  diversifying,  just  as 
are  manufacturers  in  other  fields.  This  makes  it  possible 
for  these  concerns  to  advertise  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
another. 

The  investigation  uncovered  that  many  of  the  seasonal 
advertisers  that  are  now  in  the  advertising  graveyard  got 
there  because  they  expanded  unwisely.  They  tried  to 
stretch  the  sale  of  a  seasonal  article  over  an  unnatural  con- 
sumptive period,  and  to  do  this  they  spread  their  appro- 
priation too  thin. 

The  agent  making  the  study  said,  "Apparently,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  a  consistent  seasonal  advertiser  than  an  irregular 
year-through  advertiser.  More-advertisers  fail  because  of 
inconsistency  than  for  any  other  reason." 


A  recent  advertisement  of  Sprague,  Warner  &  Company 
contains  an  attractive  illustration  of  a  jar  of  red  tomato 
marmalade.  There  is  no  label  to  even  partially  conceal 
the  mouth-watering  contents.  The  copy  reads:  "These 
plump  jars  are  so  attractive  you  can  put  them  right  on  the 
table.  (With  this  idea  in  mind  we  deliberately  placed  the 
label  on  the  removable  top  of  the  jar. ) "     Italics  are  ours. 

We  do  not  know  precisely  what  this  action  of  Sprague, 
Warner's  means,  but  it  seems  to  us  a  most  interesting  move 
for  an  advertiser  to  make. 
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NE  of  the  most  interesting  and 
promising  cooperative  adver- 
tising movements  to  get  under 
way  in  the  last  two  years,  that  of  the 
National  Macaroni  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, has  signed  off.     Why? 

It  started  a  little  over  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  For  ten  months  color  pages 
in  several  women's  magazines  were 
used.  Plans  for  1931-32  called  for  a 
campaign  in  354  newspapers  and  in  a 
group  of  trade  publications.  A  few 
pieces  of  the  newspaper  copy  have  ap- 
])eared.  The  last  of  these  made  its 
appearance  about  a  month  ago. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  manufac- 
turer of  macaroni  there  is  doubtless 
no  good  end  to  be  served  in  holding  a 
post-mortem.  The  industry's  program 
of  cooperative  advertising  is  dead  as 
the  Eugenie  vogue.  No  likelihood  of 
its  being  revived  exists.  Not  for  a 
long  time.  But  many  another  adver- 
tiser— and  perhaps  an  agency  or  two — 
might  profit  now  from  dissecting  the 
cooperative  effort  to  put  macaroni, 
spaghetti  and  egg  noodles  on  the  na- 
tion's menus  oftener. 

The  reasons  for  the  breakdown  of 
the  macaroni  campaign  are :  ( 1 )  The 
unstable  condition  of  business  in  gen- 
eral and  of  this  business  in  particular 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  cam- 
paign. (2)  Differences  of  opinion  and 
conflicting  aims  on  the  part  of  the  bulk 
and  the  package  macaroni  manufac- 
turers. (3)  The  careless  use  of  the 
"Energy  Trio"  emblem  on  manufac- 
turers' packages  and  in  consumer  copy 
designed  to  identify  supporters  of  the 
advertising  campaign.  (4)  The  fail- 
ure of  those  in  control  to  keep  up 
members'  morale.  (5)  The  collapse 
of  the  agency  service  involved. 


Why  the  Macaroni  Mfrs.' 
Campaign  Failed 

Proof  That   W  hat  Cooperative  Advertising 
I\ee(ls  Is  .  .  .  Cooperation 

D. H. MATSON 


This  is  the  story  of  a  failure  of  an 
advertising  campaign,  that  of  the 
macaroni  manufacturers.  We  pre- 
sent it  without  apology,  and  with- 
out ])lame,  but  in  the  belief  that 
much  can  be  learned  from  failure. 
If  other  industries,  contemplating 
cooperative  campaigns,  learn  the 
lesson  conveyed  by  this  failure,  per- 
haps it  will  not  have  lieen  an  en- 
tire failure  after  all. 


"For  ten  or  twelve  years  we  made 
sporadic  efforts  to  bring  about  the  con- 
ditions that  would  let  us  promote  mac- 
aroni products  as  an  industry,"  says 
a  leading  macaroni  maker,  whose 
name  cannot  be  disclosed  here.  "We 
made  a  survey  of  more  than  a  hundred 
cooperative  campaigns,  analyzing  suc- 
cesses and  failures  alike.  Then  we 
called  in  an  experienced  advertising 
agency  to  advise  us. 

"The  agency's  survey  indicated  that: 

"L  Macaroni  products  were  served 
only  twice  a  month  on  an  average 
in  the  nation's  homes. 

"2.  The  average  woman  knew  only 
two  ways  to  cook  macaroni  prod- 
ucts. 

"Accordingly,  in  February,  1930,  we 
set  about  raising  the  money  necessary 
to  finance  a  four-year  promotion  pro- 
gram. That  task  did  not  prove  espe- 
cially difficult.  The  durum  millers 
generously  pledged  their  support. 
About  125  manufacturers  of  macaroni, 
spaghetti  and  egg  noodles  and  repre- 
sentatives of  allied  industries  came  in. 
By  April,  1930,  we  had  $1,371,000 
pledged  and  were  ready  to  make  a 
start. 

"We  put  a  great  deal  of  effort  into 
merchandising  work  planned  to  teach 
individual  manufacturers  how  to  cash 
in  on  the  advertising,  once  it  began  to 
appear.  Between  September,  1930,  and 
the    following    July     the    Association 


placed  color  pages  in  six  magazines 
read  by  women.  These  advertise- 
ments, events  proved,  were  well  pre- 
pared. They  were  productive  of  good 
results.  The  plans  laid  called  for  the 
use  of  newspapers  in  practically  every 
city  with  a  population  of  more  than 
10,000  as  the  second  phase  of  the 
movement. 

"What  seemed  at  the  time  of  our 
organization  to  be  only  a  detail  of 
no  outstanding  importance  developed 
ultimately  into  the  reef  that  ripped  our 
cooperative  campaign  wide  open.  This 
was  our  identification  device,  a  small 
insignia  which  we  called  the  'Energy 
Trio  Mark.'  It  appeared  in  the  ad- 
vertising, and  contributors  to  the  ad- 
vertising fund  were  authorized  to  place 
it  on  their  packages  or  use  it  in  such 
other  ways  as  would  identify  them  as 
supporters  of  the  sales  promotion  pro- 
gram. 

"There  has  never  been  complete 
unanimity  of  thought  between  two 
groups  in  the  macaroni  products  in- 
dustry. The  interests  of  the  package 
manufacturers  and  those  of  the  bulk 
manuacturers  unavoidably  clash,  or 
seem  to,  at  times.  In  this  case  the 
bulk  manufacturers  felt,  perhaps  with 
some  justification,  that  the  'Energy 
Trio  Mark'  served  the  package  manu- 
facturers more  than  it  served  them. 
The  package  manufacturers  felt  that 
the  use  of  the  mark  on  the  bulk  goods 
tended  to  pull  them  down  to  a  lower 
price  and  quality  level.  About  this 
time  several  bulk  manufacturers  not 
identified  with  the  cooperative  cam- 
paign began  to  cut  prices.  Some  of 
our  group  felt  this  competition  keenly. 
They  began  to  look  for  a  means  of  re- 
lieving themselves  of  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing their  promised  support  of  the 
advertising  fund. 

"In  spite  of  minor  obstacles  of  one 
sort  or  another  our  sales  promotion 
and  advertising  campaign  moved  along 
smoothly  and  promisingly  until  early 
in  the  sunnner  of  1931.  Our  collec- 
[Conlinued  on  page  56] 
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What  Makes  a  Radio  Program  Good 

We  won't  let  our  ozv}i  families  tell  us! 


IN  PLANNING  a  radio  program,  individual 
opinion  is  not  worth  much.  Twelve  persons  will 
invariably  have  twelve  different  opinions.  That  is 
one  reason  we  believe  experience  to  be  a  safer  guide 
than  the  tastes  of  the  wife  or  sister-or  sister-in-law 
of  one  of  the  officers  of  your  company  or  of  ours. 
Our  experience  in  radio  broadcast  advertising 
dates  back  to  1925.  In  these  seven  years  we  have 


been  responsible  for  the  planning,  writing,  casting, 
rehearsing  and  directing  of  more  than  8,500  indi- 
vidual programs.  At  the  present  time  we  average 
more  than  71  programs  a  week  for  25  clients  over 
905  stations.  We  have  our  own  rehearsal  and  au- 
dition room. 

Among  our  clients   to  whom   we  render   radio 
service  are: 


AMERICAN  KITCHEN  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY— (Steero)  Jane  Grant,  trio- 
one  day  a  week 

AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 
— (Armco)  Concert  Band  — one  night  a 
week 

ATWATER  KENT  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY— Orchestra  and  Guest  Artists 
—  occasional  broadcasts 

CONGRESS  CIGAR  COMPANY-(La 
Pahna)  Kate  Smith — four  nights  a  week 

FULLER  BRUSH  COMPANY— (The 
Fuller  Man)  Orchestra,  Earle  Spicer,  Mabel 
Jackson — one  night  a  week 

GENERAL  BAKING  COMPANY— (Bond 
Bread)  Julia  Sanderson  and  Frank  Crumit 
—one  day  a  week 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY- 
(Twilight  Hour)  Opera  and  Concert  Stars — 
Sunday  evenings  (General  Electric  Circle); 
Grace  Ellis  and  Guest  Artists — tiie  days 
a  week 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION— 
(Parade  of  the  States)  Erno  Rapee's  Or- 
chestra, Guest  Artists — one  night  a  week 


THE  CiOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER 
COMPANY,  INC.— Sousa's  Band- 
Wednesdays;  Pryor's  Band  — Saturdays; 
The  Revelers  and  Concert  Dance  Orches- 
tra—both nights 

HART  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX- Edwin 
C.  Hill,  Victor  Young's  Orchestra,  Herman 
Hupfeld — one  night  a  week 

HOFFMAN    BEVERAGE    COMPANY  — 

(Hoffman  Hour)  Nelson  Eddy,  Lois  Ben- 
nett, Pasternack's  Orchestra — one  night  a 
week 

LAND   O'  LAKES   CREAMERIES,   INC. 

— Household  program — six  days  a  week 

LARUS  &  BROTHER  COMPANY— (Edge- 
worth  Tobacco)  Dixie  Spiritual  Singers — 
one  night  a  week 

MENTHOLATUM  COMPANY—  (Melody 
Lane) — Sosnick  Orchestra,  Quartette, 
Soloists — one  night  a  week 

PABST  CORPORATION-(Pabst-ett  Vari- 
eties)— two  days  a  week 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  COMPANY-(Oxol)  The 
Oxol  Boys,  trio— three  days  a  week 


ROYAL  MILLING  COMPANY— Market 
reports  and  musical  programs — six  davs  a 
week 

SALADA  TEA  COMPANY- (Salada  Tea- 
Timers)  Macy  and  Smalle — three  nights  a 
week 

SOCONY-VACUUM  SPECIALTIES,  INC. 
— (Cindy  and  Sam) — two  days  a  week 

SPRAGUE  WARNER  &  COMPANY— 
Dr.  Preston  Bradley-  one  night  a  week 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW 
YORK,  INC.  — (Soconyland  Sketches)  — 
one  night  a  week 

TIME,  INC.— (The  March  of  Time)  Drama- 
tized News  of  the  Week — one  night  a  week 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY— (Mobilgas) 
Radio  Newsreel  of  Hollywood — five  nights 
a  week 

WAITT  fid  BOND,  INC.-(Biackstone  Plan- 
tation) Julia  Sanderson  and  Frank  Crumit 
— two  nights  a  week 

WESTERN  CLOCK  COMPANY-(Big 
Ben's  Dream  Dramas) — two  days  a  week 

WILDROOT  COMPANY-Elizabeth  May, 
\'ee  Lawnhurst — one  day  a  week 


The  growth  of  our  radio  business  is  e\idence  of  satisfactory  results.   If  you   are   thinking  seriously  of 
going  into  radio,  we  invite  you  to  come  in  and  talk  with  us.  We  believe  you  will  find  it  worth  your  time. 


BATTEN,  BARTON,  DURSTINE  &  OSBORN 
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Selling  Shorts 


Selling  by  Discipline 

A274/C  increase  in  the  number 
of  daily  sales  is  the  result  of  a 
10-Day  Sales  Plan,  recently 
conducted  by  the  International  Fire 
Equipment  Corporation. 

R.  Hoyt  Sloan,  president,  asked  his 
sales  force  to  volunteer  to  do  explicitly 
what  they  were  told  for  a  period  of 
10  days,  and  in  return  he  would  guar- 
antee their  efforts  would  not  be  wasted. 
50'  (  of  the  sales  force  volunteered  and 
50/(1  of  these  volunteers  were  selected 
as  the  basic  working  group.  They  were 
to  work  7  hours  a  day,  from  9  till  5, 
they  were  to  try  and  cover  20  prospects 
each  day.  as  well  as  following  other 
orders. 

Calls  on  prospects  increased  from 
3  to  6  to  an  average  of  9.2  each  day. 
The  increase  in  sales  in  dollars  was 
90.53 'f.  The  average  daily  sales  dur- 
ing the  10-day  period  showed  an  in- 
crease of  44.2%  over  a  previous  point 
contest  record. 

Carpet  Activities 

Floor  covering  manufacturers  are 
alive  these  days.  Mohawk  Carpet 
Mills  has  introduced  a  rug-of-the- 
month  plan  and  Bigelow-Sanford  Car- 
pet Company  has  reduced  its  whole- 
salers from  50  to  12. 

Each  month,  Mohawk  will  select  a 
specific  line  and  feature  it  extensively 
for  30  days.  Style  will  be  stressed. 
The  Bigelow  jobbers'  cut  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of 
'"selective  distribution"  which  also 
brought  about  a  reduction  in  retail 
outlets,  "to  provide  the  remaining 
members  greater  opportunities  for  ex- 
pansion,   profit    and    local    prestige." 

Letters  to  Nowhere 

Direct  mail  advertisers  in  the  United 
States  wasted  nearly  $325,000  duriiii; 
the  fiscal  year  1931  because  they  uscil 
obsolete  mailing  lists  and  failed  to  u>c 
return  address  envelopes,  Burton  (-. 
Cowles.  superintendent  of  the  divi^i(lll 
of  dead  letters  and  dead  parcel  jjo^I 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  recent  I  \ 
stated.  His  division,  Mr.  Cowles  said. 
received  6.450,164  first  class  letters 
containing  advertising  matter  during 
the  vear. 


Figured  at  5  cents  each,  to  cover 
cost  of  material,  printing,  labor  and 
postage,  these  6%  million  mailing 
pieces  represented  an  investment  of 
$322,508,  of  which  postage  alone 
amounted  to  $129,003.  These  figures 
represent  only  first  class  mailing 
pieces.  A  much  larger  amount  was 
lost  by  advertisers  who  used  third  class. 
Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  at 
least  95%  of  all  these  letters  being 
sent  to  the  dead  letter  office.  First,  in- 
correct addresses,  due  to  the  use  of 
obsolete  mailing  lists;  second,  use 
of  envelopes  without  return  address. 
1930's  waste  total  was  $.501,212. 

Selling  ivith  Pictures 

"Please  get  out  and  get  back  to 
work,"  thinks  the  busy  executive  of 
his  co-worker  who  after  discussing  his 
errand  lingers  at  the  executive's  desk, 
chatting  about  this  and  that.  Inter- 
office communication  by  Dictograph  is 
the  conclusion  desired.  Dictograph 
Products  Company,  New  York,  pictur- 
ize  this  situation  and  others  similar, 
in  their  new  Approach  Book  for  sales- 
men.    I  See  illustration.  I 

Dictograph  salesmen  call  without 
samples — the  weight  of  the  machine 
makes  this  necessary.  Their  objective 
is  to  secure  an  appointment  for  dem- 
onstration. Therefore,  to  secure  more 
and  better  demonstrations,  the  com- 
pany has  devised  an  11  by  13  inch 
leather-bound  volume  which  graphi- 
cally jiresents  the  common  methods  of 
contail  within  a  business,  the  recog- 
nized weaknesses,  the  need  of  efficient 
communication,  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  Dictograph  speeds  communi- 
cation and  lists  prominent  users. 

By  pointing  out  to  a  prospect  some 
of  the  shortcomings  of  usual  methods 
of    contact     within     an     organization 


THE   BANE  OF  THE 

BUSY  EXECUTIVE! 
...After  di 
business  thi 

about  this  and  that- 
talcing  up  his  time  ai 


(such  as  the  chatty  associate)  and 
showing  a  prospect  the  illustrated 
Dictograph  sales  story,  increased  sales 
are  anticipated. 

Selling  by  Wire 

At  a  cost  exceeding  $100,000,  each 
of  the  1,207,500  Hudson-Essex  auto- 
mobile owners,  and  owners  of  cars  in 
comparative  price  ranges,  recently  re- 
ceived by  uniformed  Postal  Telegraph 
boy  a  message  from  W.  J.  McAneeny. 
president  of  Hudson,  voicing  an  in- 
vitation to  inspect  the  new  line  at 
their  local  Hudson  showroom. 

Approximately  1800  Postal  Tele- 
graph offices  in  700  cities  in  the 
United  States  participated  in  this 
unique  new  direct-by-mail  program. 
The  unemployed  situation  was  some- 
what relieved,  as  more  than  200  boys 
were  hired. 

C.  B.  AUsopp.  commercial  vice- 
president  of  Postal,  has  announced 
that  his  organization  is  now  prepared 
to  serve  advertisers  by  delivering  mes- 
sages individually  to  groups  of  recip- 
ients of  100,000  and  more  within  the 
space  of  48  hours.  Through  special 
facilities  and  arrangements,  the  cost 
of  delivering  messages  wholesale  has 
been  greatly  reduced  from  the  usual 
"retail"  price. 

"They  Say — " 

"They  Say — "  is  the  title  of  an  adroit 
use  of  testimonials  in  the  form  of  a 
L'nion  Pacific  System  booklet  to  in- 
crease passenger  travel.  Each  page 
presents  a  large  size  photograph  of 
some  phase  of  travel,  plus  an  inset, 
plus  a  testimonial.  In  illustrating  the 
new  coaches,  there  is  an  interior  scene, 
showing  passengers  occupying  the 
newly  designed  seats.  The  inset  photo 
shows  an  improved  smoking  room. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  page  are  a  few- 
descriptive  sentences  relative  to  the 
coaches  and  a  one-sentence  testimonial 
from  a  passenger.  The  roadbed,  the 
observation  cars,  and  the  dining  cars 
are  treated  similarly. 

WiNFiELD  L.  Redding 
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The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune 


X  — goes  to  people  who  can  buy. 

y  40%  of  its  city  and  suburban  circulation  where 
average  family  incomea  are  $5,000  a  year  or 
more.  54°5  where  they  are  between  $2,500 
and  $5,000.  6%  where  they  are  below  $2,500. 

i  — has  more  circulation  in  New  York  suburbs 
on  weekdays  than  any  other  standard-size  morning 

3  — is  read  by  more  members  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  than  any  other  morning  news- 
paper. 

4  —ranks  3rd  in  the  United  Stetes  in  amount  of 
national  advertising  carried. 

2nd  in  the  United  States  in  financial  advertis- 
ing.   2nd  in  New  York  City  in  toUl  volume  of 
advertising  carried. 
— carried  more  department  store  advertising  in 
1931  than  in  any  other  year  in  its  history. 


its  staff  such  famous  men  as 
Walter  Lippmann.  H.  T.  Webster.  J.  N.  Darling 
(Ding),  W.  O.  McGeehan.  and  Franklin   P.  Adams. 

O  — was  awarded  the  Francis  Wayland  Ayer  Cup 
for  typographical  excellence  in  competition  with 
1,450  other  America 


i    — is  the  only  New  York  newspaper  with  a  Food 
and    Housekeeping    Institute. 

O  — is  served  by  both  the  Associated  Press  and 
the  United  Press. 

— maintains  its  own  news  bureaus  in  such  cities 
as  Washington,  London,  Berlin,  Shanghai,  and  cor- 
respondents or  representatives  in  every  important 
city  in  the  world. 

9  -ci.cu>atio.     i 
Sundays.    Report  I 


NEW  YORK 


3Heralb3rribvme 

INSTITUTE 


Every  12  minutes  for  12  months 
a  woman  wrote  us  a  letter — 


JLhe  twelve  months  of  1931  brought  in  more  than  45,000  letters 
of  inquiry  from  women  readers  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Institute  pages — more  than  880  a  week  or  one  letter  every  twelve 
minutes  for  twelve  months. 

We  believe  it  would  surprise  you  to  see  the  high  quahty  of  these  letters. 
As  more  than  one  business  man  has  found,  the  tone  and  quality  of  the 
consumer  correspondence  he  receives  is  a  crystal-clear  reflection  of  the 
kind  of  people  who  are  using  his  product.  The  correspondence  which  the 
Herald  Tribune  receives  is  proof  beyond  question  that  it  is  being  thor- 
oughly read  by  women  who  are  actively  interested  in  maintaining  a  high 
standard  of  hving  and  who  spend  hberally  for  the  things  nearest  their 
hearts — their  children  and  their  homes. 

If  the  Herald  Tribune  regularly  receives  such  votes  of  confidence,  think 
of  the  substantial  results  that  consistent  Herald  Tribune  advertisers 
U'/io  can  use  persuasion  are  achieving.  Year-after-year  hneage  increases 
prove  that  our  advertisers  find  Herald  Tribune  readers  unusually 
responsive,  unusually  able-to-buy. 

If  you  want  to  sell  to  intelligent  women  in  the  richest  market  in  the 
world,  be  guided  bv  the  mail  that  right  now  is  flowing  spontaneously 
into  the 

NEW  YORK 

Jicratb  Sribuue 

New  York Main  Office,  230  West  41st  Street 

San  Francisco  ....              Verree  &  Conklin,  5  Third  Street 

Chicago  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Detroit              .  John  B.  Vt'oodward,  Inc.,  6-255  General  Motors  Building 

Boston          .  Carroll  Judson  Swan,  926  Park  Square  Building 
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Premium  Methods  Abroad 


PREMIUM  merchandising  in  the 
United  States  is  restricted  by 
certain  postal  laws  and  general 
economic  conditions  not  found  outside 
its  borders.  Following  are  some  of 
the  unusual  ways  in  which  premiums 
are  used  for  sales  stimulation  in  Great 
Britain,  Australia,  South  America  and 
other  places  abroad,  according  to  The 
American  Exporter. 

Bebarfalds,  Ltd.,  one  of  Sydney, 
Australia's  leading  home  furnishing  or- 
ganizations, recently  sold  300  kitchen 
cabinets  in  one  day  and  more  than 
1000  before  the  week  ended,  as  the 
result  of  offering  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  groceries  with  each  cabinet 
sale.  The  groceries  were  not  donated 
by  Bebarfalds,  but  by  some  thirty  gro- 
cery manufacturers,  who  contributed 
nearly  sixty  different  items.  In  this 
way  a  sampling  venture  for  the  manu- 
facturers was  combined  with  a  pre- 
mium merchandising  program  of  a  re- 
tailer. 

In  England,  premiums  are  given  in 
the  form  pf  actual  currency,  as  well  as 
in  the  form  of  gifts,  in  return  for 
coupons  included  in  cigarette  pack- 
ages. Phonographs,  cameras,  and  silk 
stockings  are  leaders  in  premium 
awards.  Some  give  premiums  to  users 
who  return  empty  packages. 

Practically  every  neighborhood  store 
in  one  large  city  of  the  Netherlands 
issues  a  coupon  indicating  the  amount 
of  purchase.  This  coupon  has  either 
a  cash  surrender  value  or  is  good  for 
the  purchase  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
merchandise  handled.  Cigarette,  soap 
and  chocolate  manufacturers  in  this 
country  also  offer  premiums  that  in- 
clude footballs  and  phonographs. 

Two  department  stores  in  Belgium 
give  a  premium  to  purchasers  in  the 
form  of  a  reimbursement  of  railroad 
tickets,  when  the  purchase  amounts  to 
fifteen  times  the  value  of  the  railroad 
fare.  Other  stores  offer  premium 
stamps  on  the  basis  of  one  stamp  to 
every  one  franc  purchase. 

German  drug  stores  frequently  give 
a  premium  in  the  form  of  a  rebate  to 
purchasers  who  collect  sales  receipts. 
Checks  amounting  to  twenty  marks 
when  presented  at  the  store  allow  the 
purchaser  one  mark's  worth  of  goods 
free. 

Weighing  machines  in  Switzerland 
are    a    means    of    stimulating    sales 


through  premiums.  In  Berne,  there  are 
two  weighing  machines  at  a  busy  inter- 
section. About  every  thirtieth  card  is- 
sued by  the  machine,  giving  the  weight 
of  the  person  on  the  scale,  states  that 
a  7%  discount  will  be  allowed  on  the 
purchase  of  merchandise,  which  is  also 
advertised  on  the  card. 

A  lottery  is  used  in  Madeira  for 
premium  merchandising.  Each  pur- 
chaser at  a  prominent  store  is  given 
a  number.  At  frequent  intervals,  sev- 
eral number  are  drawn  and  the  hold- 
ers receive  cash  prizes.  A  tobacco 
manufacturer  places  numbered  tickets 
in  every  package  of  cigarettes.    These 


numbers  correspond  with  the  numbers 
iti  the  hospital  lottery  that  is  held  four 
times  a  month  in  Lisbon — sanctioned 
by  the  Portuguese  government.  Once 
a  month  the  person  holding  the  cig- 
arette coupon  with  the  number  cor- 
responding to  the  winning  number  in 
one  of  these  lotteries  is  given  a  cash 
prize  of  about  $150  with  a  second 
prize  of  forty  packages  of  cigarettes. 
A  chocolate  manufacturer  owns  two 
"movie"  houses  in  Egypt.  With  his 
chocolate  he  gives  coupons  that  are 
good  for  a  discount  of  five  cents  at 
the  movies.  Department  stores  in 
Egypt  give  with  each  purchase  a  num- 
bered ticket  bearing  date  and  price. 
A  number  is  drawn  monthly  and  the 
holder  of  this  number  is  reimbursed 
for  the  full  amount  of  his  punhase  at 
the  department  store. 


Rho  Dammit  Rho 

College  Humor  Founds  a  Fraternity 


HARK  to  the  tale  of  a  publication 
which  recently  found  itself  the 
grand  headquarters  of  a  frater- 
nity of  15,000  members,  representing 
1500  colleges  from  coast  to  coast!  And 
you  who  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  say, 
"There  ain't  no  way  to  prove  reader 
interest" — take  heed ! 

George  T.  Eggleston  of  the  Collefic 
Humor  editorial  staff,  having  a  happy 
idea,  created  Rho  Dammit  Rho,  a  myth 
ical  college  fraternity,  by  means  of  full 
page  cartoons  each  month  with  supple- 
mentary reading  matter.  The  news  <if 
the  activities  of  the  chapter  at  "Trench- 
mouth  College,"  the  showing  of  a  far- 
cical coat  of  arms  and  the  eye-appeal- 
ing cartoons,  fired  the  imagination  of 
undergraduate    readers.     Some   letters 


were  received  commenting  on  the 
series,  but  the  flood-gates  were  literally 
released  when  in  the  November  issue. 
mention  was  made  of  the  availability 
of  a  charter.  Since  that  date,  letters 
have  arrived  at  the  College  Humor  of- 
fices at  the  rate  of  300  per  day.  ^  ires 
and  special  deliveries  are  frequent. 

Recognizing  that  he  had  indeed  start- 
ed something,  Eggleston  enlarged  the 
activities  of  Rho  Dammit  Rho.  He  de- 
signed a  pin,  monogrammed  station- 
ery, book  plates,  statuary  and  rings  for 
the  enthusiastic  members.  Each  month 
new  charter  applications  are  received, 
and  at  the  present  time  two  or  more 
chapters  of  Rho  Dammit  Rho  are  to  be 
found  in  many  colleges,  including  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Dartmouth,  Tulane.  Ala- 
bama, West  Point  and  Purdue. 

Advertising  &  Selling  has  been 
granted  what  might  be  termed  an  "aux- 
iliary" chapter  and  will  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive membership  applications  from 
those  in  the  advertising  industry. 


\  1)  \  E  K  r  I  S  I  X  G     &     S  E  L  L  I  X  G 


There  are  two  ways  to  get  greater  circulation 
for  your  advertising. 
One  way  is  to  buy  it. 

The  other  is  to  make  your  advertising  so  in- 
teresting that  more  people  read  it. 


YOUNG    &    RUBICAM,   INC. 
advertising 
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THE   EUROPEAN   LETTER 


AMOS    STOTE,    Pari. 


G 


Beating  Wireless  Advertising: 

'GEOFFREY 

WARREN  of 
Frigeco,  the 
General  Electric  re- 
frigerator division 
operating  in  France, 
tells  me  how  he  de- 
^  vised  a  scheme  to 
beat  the  radio  enter- 
tainment game  when  it  came  to  mak- 
ing the  advertising  pay  the  adver- 
tiser. He  arranged  with  Paul  Reboux, 
the  Rudy  Vallee,  so  far  as  popularity 
goes,  of  French  dietary  fads,  to  give  a 
lecture  on  the  hoof.  Paul  can  not  only 
swing  a  mean  spoon  when  stirring  up 
a  dish  or  dainty,  but  he  makes  his  lec- 
tures and  books  on  how,  when,  why, 
what,  where  and  how  much  to  eat, 
humorous,  sensuous  and  sound. 

Warren  hired  a  hall  that  would  seat 
five  hundred,  with  an  ante-room  which 
could  be  opened  and  capable  of  seating 
another  hundred.  He  sent  out  notices 
of  the  lecture,  on  Frigeco  letterheads, 
in  which  he  explained  that  instead  of 
having  to  listen  to  the  popular  Reboux 
over  the  radio  a  select  number  of  the 
first  ladies  of  Paris  were  invited  to 
come  and  see  and  hear  this  gallant 
cook.  With  each  notice  was  enclosed 
a  numbered  invitation.  To  be  assured 
of  a  reserved  seat  the  recipient  had  to 
call  at  the  Frigeco  showrooms  and  pre- 
sent her  invitation. 

Twelve  hundred  invitations  were  is- 
sued. Eight  hundred  people  tried  to 
attend  the  lecture.  Two  hundred  were 
turned  away — but  not  until  they  had 
been  given  reservations  for  a  second 
lecture,  and  their  names  and  addresses 
taken  to  prevent  any  further  mishap. 
During  the  talk  Monsieur  Reboux  re- 
ferred to  the  delights  of  being  able  to 
ice  certain  drinks  with  crystal  cubes,  in 
each  of  which  was  imprisoned  a  brand- 
ied  cherry.  He  concluded  this  recipe 
by  saying  that  all  those  interested  in 
testing  its  merits  could  do  so  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  lecture  by  visiting  the 
Frigeco  display  rooms  at  114  Avenue 
des  Champs  Elysees.  It  was  impossible 
to  keep  count  of  the  number  who  ac- 
cepted this  second  invitation,  as  the 
shop  was  too  small  to  hold  them.  Some 
indication  is  offered  as  to  attendance, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  within  the 
hour  following  Reboux's  talk  the  first 


ladies  of  Paris  consumed  15  quarts  of 
the  cherry  drink,  3  quarts  of  orange 
juice,  6  bottles  of  port,  4  boxes  of  bis- 
cuits, and  a  ton  or  so  of  little  cakes. 

As  the  invitations  had  been  issued  to 
a  list  of  "Social  Register"  quality  no 
one  had  expected  any  such  attendance. 
The  sales  people  could  not  crash 
through  the  massed  formation  of  so- 
ciety matrons  to  do  their  stuff,  but  the 
result  was  not  too  bad.  These  ladies, 
having  called  once  to  get  a  reserved 
seat  and  again  to  get  a  drink,  had  been 
twice  exposed  to  the  Frigeco,  actually 


rubbing  elbows  with  it.  Because  of 
the  fame  of  Reboux  a  considerable 
amount  of  press  publicity  was  given 
the  show.  And  the  net  results  are 
worth  thinking  about.  In  addition  to 
securing  a  list  of  nearly  a  thousand 
definitely  interested  prospects,  6  Fri- 
gecos,  at  Francs  10,000  each,  were  ac- 
tually sold  during  the  first  thirty  min- 
utes of  the  reception,  or  before  the 
sales  people  had  been  overwhelmed. 
Also  not  too  bad  in  this  day  of  the 
hibernating  purse.  And  the  entire  cost 
of  the  show  was  $137. 

Post  Office  Posters: 
p  REAT  BRITAIN  has  long  pulled 
^-^down  a  tidy  governmental  revenue 
from    allowing    commercial    firms    to 


A  Tip  to  Tailors 


01 


R  tailors  who  complain  about 
poor  business  might  well  take  a 
hint   from    a    concern   in   con- 
servative London. 

On  the  fourth  floor  of  their  estab- 
lishment on  Old  Bond  Street,  Pope  & 
Bradley,  tailors,  have  installed  a  bar 
in  their  waiting  room.  An  hospitable 
bartender  greets  you  the  moment  you 
step  out  of  the  lift  and,  offering  you 
Pope  &  Bradley's  special  brand  of 
cigarettes,  asks  what  you'll  have  to 
drink.  If  the  hour  is  before  noon,  he 
will  tactfully  suggest  that  a  glass  of 
sherry  or  a  Porto  Flip  is  the  proper 
beverage.  If  you  look  as  if  the  jitters 
were  coming  on,  he  may  proffer  you  a 
champagne  cocktail — although  not  be- 
ing the  cheap  drink  it  is  in  France,  it 


has  to  be  reserved  for  extreme  cases. 
After  twelve,  the  bartender  merely  asks 
you  what  cocktail  you'll  have. 

The  management  prefers  you  to  have 
your  nip  while  you're  waiting  for  your 
cutter  to  announce  that  he  is  ready  for 
your  fitting.  Naturally — for  as  you 
descend  to  the  fitting  room  from  the 
bar,  you  see  yourself  in  a  rose-colored 
mirror.  Experienced  customers,  how- 
ever, have  learned  to  reserve  their 
drink  on  the  house  until  they  have  had 
their  fitting.  In  this  way,  they  can  view 
themselves  with  a  cold,  critical  eye. 

The  bartender  is  busy  from  nine 
until  six  and  the  innovation  has  proved 
to  be  such  a  definite  asset  that  Pope 
&  Bradley  have  installed  another  one 
in  their  Glasgow  branch. 


ITho  cares  if  he  has  to  wait  for  a  fitting  in  these  surroundings': 
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THE 

GOOD  PRODUCT 

DOESN'T  CARE 

WHO 

BUYS  IT! 
THE  II  NEWS 

NEW  YORK'S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 

—  a  mass  newspaper,  read  by  two  out 

of  three  families  in  New  York  City, 

including  the  best  families ! 


CIRCULATION:  1,340,113  daily  average  1931— gain  of  38,192  copies  over  1929 
LINAGE:  1931—15,107,351  lines,  all  display;  gain  of  2,792,690  lines  over  1929 
MILLINE:  for  1931  — $1.23;  3%  below  the  1929  milline 

GROW   WITH   A    MEDIUM   THAT    GROWS    IN    THESE   TIMES! 
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])lace  advertisements  on  the  walls  be- 
hind the  various  counters  in  the  post 
offices.  As  the  counters  have  only  low, 
woven  wire  screens  above  them  the 
walls  which  the  patient  customer  must 
face  are  clearly  in  view  and  offer  good 
sites  for  small  posters.  As  almost 
everyone  from  the  age  of  about  sixteen 
is  a  rather  steady  customer  of  the  post 
office  in  Britain,  for  one  purpose  or 
another,  the  advertisers  become  old 
friends  who  help  to  entertain  the  wait- 
ing public.  There  are  about  1,600 
really  important  post  offices  which 
carry  such  advertising,  and  they  are 
open  twelve  hours  during  every  work- 


ing day.  Even  here  the  figures  show 
that  women  are  the  best  customers. 
These  post  offices  are  patronized,  ac- 
cording to  statistics,  by  200  million 
persons  a  year,  or  more  than  four 
times  the  entire  population  of  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland.  Each  adver- 
tisement is  framed  in  oak,  and  in  many 
of  the  offices  a  system  of  floodlighting 
is  employed  to  give  the  advertisements 
greater  display  value. 

National  advertisers  can  buy  really 
national  coverage,  or  special  zones, 
while  local  advertisers  can  confine 
their  displays  to  their  own  commu- 
nity. 


Close-Ups 

[Continued  from  page  27] 


years  ago  when  $150,000  was  a  large 
appropriation.  We  invited  him  to 
dinner,  discussed  the  enterprise  from 
every  angle  for  several  days  thereafter, 
and  when  he  left  New  York  for  a  short 
tour  of  the  country  it  was  understood 
that  we  would  have  our  plan  ready  on 
his  return  so  that  he  might  take  it  back 
with  him. 

We  put  into  that  plan  the  best 
thinking  of  which  we  were  then  ca- 
pable, and  we  were  justifiably  proud  of 
it  and  waited  impatiently  for  his  re- 
turn. We  are  waiting  yet.  We  never 
saw  or  heard  from  that  young  man 
again.  We  waited  as  long  as  we  could 
stand  it,  wondering  if  perhaps  he  had 
in  the  meantime  found  another  agenl 
he  liked  better,  and  finally  decided  to 
write  to  Cadbury's  for  information. 
Our  carefully  written  letter  setting 
forth  all  the  circumstances  brought  a 
cable  from  Cadbury's,  Ltd.  The 
young  man  was  unknown  to  them,  Mr. 
Cadbury  had  no  nephew,  they  had  n.i 
intention  of  advertising  in  the  United 
States  and  had  made  no  appropriation 
for  the  purpose. 

What  was  the  object  of  that  young 
man?  Outside  of  one  dinner  and  sev- 
eral hours  of  our  not  then  very  fully 
occupied  time,  he  had  got  nothing  out 
of  us.  He  had  borrowed  no  money, 
asked  no  favors,  simply  made  himself 
agreeable  and  disappeared.  He  must 
have  had  some  purpose  to  go  to  all 
that  trouble  to  establish  a  footing,  but 
he  failed  to  carry  it  out. 

The  cable  was  followed  by  a  letter. 
Since,  as  Ave  had  stated,  the  advertising 
plan  was  all  prepared,  could  they,  the 
Cadburys,  have  the  privilege  of  seeing 


it,  without  any  obligation.  Our  hopes 
rose  again  and  we  promptly  sent  the 
plan.  Nothing  came  of  that  but  a 
polite  letter. 

The  next  time  Holden  was  in  Eng- 
land he  called  on  the  Cadburys.  They 
professed  great  interest  in  the  plan, 
but  could  not  see  their  way  then  to 
introducing  their  chocolates  over  here. 
Gradually  it  leaked  out,  or  Holden 
divined  in  some  way,  that  they  did  not 
believe  our  story.  We  had,  they 
thought,  created  the  romantic  and 
mysterious  background  to  at'ract 
attention  to  our  work  and  secure  an 
opening  for  approaching  ihem  on  the 
subject  of  advertising.  It  was  one  of 
those  clever  Yankee  tricks. 

Hitching  to  a  Star 

The  snappiest  retail  advertising  in 
New  York  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
was  that  of  Rogers,  Peet  &  Company. 
The  late  Trowbridge  Hall  was  respon- 
sible for  it.  Most  people  know  its 
newspaper  style,  for  it  still  persists — 
single  column,  straight  Roman,  no  dis- 
play or  head  except  a  quaint  line 
drawing  at  the  top.  But  the  quiet 
cumulative  pull  of  that  restrained 
style  is  enormous.  Without  raising  its 
voice  the  firm  announces  a  cut-price 
sale  and  all  its  stores  are  thronged 
with  buyers  before  ten  o'clock. 

In  its  printed  matter,  such  as  bundle 
and  envelope  stuffers,  store  and  street 
car  cards,  the  firm  cut  a  wider  range. 
Each  of  these  was  based  on  some  clever 
idea,  and  Mr.  Hall  was  a  shrewd  buyer 
of  ideas.  We  were  those  days  in  the 
clever  line  ourselves,  so  we  gathered 
up  a  handful  of  copy  and  designs  and 


interviewed  Mr.  Hall.     He  bought  all 
we  could  turn  out — at  $5  apiece. 

This  was  not  much  of  a  price  even 
in  those  days,  and  we  argued  and 
strove  to  boost  the  price,  but  Mr.  Hall 
was  firm.  It  was  worth  money  tn 
work  for  Rogers-Peet,  he  insisted,  ami 
it  was.  We  had  only  to  show  other 
clients  the  stuff  we  had  made  for  thai 
firm  to  get  orders.  Everybody  wanl(?(l 
clever  advertising  "like  Rogers-Peet."' 
What  they  really  meant  was  that  they 
wanted  to  copy  Rogers-Peet  advertis- 
ing. They  did  not  recognize  a  cle\er 
piece  when  they  saw  it,  unless  it  already 
bore  the  Rogers-Peet  imprint.  Never- 
theless the  connection  helped  us  in  that 
long  first  pull,  even  though  we  made 
no  profit  on  the  phrases  and  designs 
we  sold  to  Trowbridge  Hall.  We 
traveled  on  this  connection  quite  a  bit. 

Some  years  before  we  started  our 
business,  when  I  first  came  to  New 
York,  the  Rogers-Peet  newspaper  stuff 
so  stirred  one  of  its  competitors, 
Hackett,  Carhart  &  Co.,  that  they  ad- 
vertised in  the  New  York  Herald  for 
a  man  who  could  write  copy  in  the 
Rogers  -  Peet  -  Manly  -  Gillam  style. 
"Subniit  samples  with  letter."  I  did 
so,  got  an  interview  and  got  the  job, 
although  one  of  the  applicants  was 
Gillam  himself.  The  advertiser  was 
really  an  agency,  W.  H.  H.  Hull  &  Co. 
(still  doing  business).  There  was  no 
regular  job.  It  was  merely  an  oppor- 
tunity to  write  copy  at  one  dollar  per 
accepted  ad,  which  the  agents  sub- 
mitted to  their  clients.  I  averaged 
about  three  a  week.  One  dollar  was 
small  pay  for  a  man  who  had  beaten 
Gillam  at  his  own  game,  but  I  learned 
before  1  was  through  with  that  job  that 
the  decision  in  my  favor  was  due  to 
mv  being  the  cheaper  man.  They 
could  have  had  Gillam  if  they  had  been 
been  willing  to  pay  him,  but  preferred 
Calkins  at  a  dollar.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  no  one  today  knows  the  name 
Hackett-Carhart. 

The  present-day  two-hundred-dol- 
lar-a-week  copy  writer  may  be 
astounded  that  anyone  was  willing  to 
write  copy  at  a  dollar  a  throw,  but  in 
those  days  a  column  in  Printers'  Ink 
and  other  advertising  publications  was 
filled  with  the  announcements  of  Jed 
Scarboro,  F.  I.  Maule,  "Jack  the 
Jingler"  and  others  offering  bright 
snappy  ads  at  six  for  a  dollar.  The 
rewards  for  advertising  like  those  for 
commercial  design  were  far  below 
those  for  regular  literary  and  artistic 
productions,  but  the  proportion  has 
been  reversed  since.     It  took  time  to 
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The  St.  Louis  Star  Passed  28  Important 
American  Newspapers  in  1931 

In    1931    The    St.    Louis    Star    carried  These   newspapers,   published   in    cities 

7,409,956  lines  of  total  paid  advertis-  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,   and 

ing,  a  gain  of  395,798  lines  over  1930.  c^^^^  ^^^^  Great   Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 

This  gain  puts  The  St.  Louis  Star  ahead  ^            ^^^  ,j^^^j  ^^^^        ^^      j^^^  ^.^^^ 

ot   twenty-eight  American   daily  news-  ,.              .       .        i    .    r             i      i 

papers    which    outranked    it    in    1930  f'S^^es  showing  their  former  lead  over 

according    to    figures    from    Media  The  St.  Louis  Star,  and  The  St.  Louis 

Records,  Inc."  Star's  lead  over  them  in  1931. 

Advertising  Carried  Lines  Ahead  STARS^Lead 

1.  Atlanta,   Constitution    (m) 6,517,709  7,612,874  598,716  892,247 

2.  Baltimore.  News   (e) 6,465.115  8,155,220  1,141.062  944.841 

3.  Baltimore.  Sun   (m) 6.872,892  7,435,263  421,105  537,064 

4.  Birmingham,  Age-Herald    (m) 5,603,370  7,173,139  158,981  1,806,586 

5.  Dallas,   News    (m) 5,994,433  7,587,936  573,778  1,415,523 

6.  Detroit,  Free  Press    (m) 6,605,906  8,696,313  1,682,155  804,050 

7.  Erie,   Dispatch-Herald    (e) 6  086,522  7,452,818  438,660  1,323,434 

8.  Erie.   Times    (e) 6,802,745  7.514,681  500,523  607,211 

9.  Jacksonville.   Times-Union    (m) 6,576,780  7,219,864  205,706  833,176 

10.  Los  Angeles,  Express   (e) 5,436,664  7,324.702  310,544  1,973,292 

11.  Memphis,   Commercial  Appeal    (m)    6,317,345  8,309.570  1.295,412  1092,611 

12.  Memphis.   Evening  Appeal   (e) 6,308,695  7,991,794  977,636  1,101,261 

13.  Memphis.  Press  Scimitar   (e) 6,102,999  7,674,667  660,509  1,306,957 

14.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin   News   (e)  .  .  7,183,746  7,037.449  23,291  226,210 

15.  Minneapolis,    Star   (e) 7,409,531  7,117,778  103,620  425 

16.  New  Orleans,   Item    (e) 7.020,717  7,157.957  143,799  389,239 

17.  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoman   (m).  ..  .6,141,865  7,297.996  283,838  1,268,091 

18.  Oklahoma  City,  Times   (e) 7,388,786  8,558,181  1,544,023  21,170 

19.  Philadelphia.  Public  Ledger  (m)      .  6,932,297  7.620.240  606,082  477,659 

20.  Pittsburgh,   Post-Gazette    (m) 7,201,066  8.655,121  1,640,963  208,890 

21.  Portland,  Oregonian   (m) 6,387,495  7,568.163  554,005  1,022,461 

22.  St.  Louis,  Globe-Democrat   (m) 7,287,719  7,834,426  820,268  122,237 

23.  San  Antonio,  Light  (e) 7.212,301  7,220,975  206,817  197,655 

24.  Seattle,   Post-Intelligencer    (m) 5.932,339  7,431,091  416,933  1,477,617 

25.  Tacoma,   News-Tribune   (e) 7,067,718  8,411,736  1,397.578  342,238 

26.  Toledo,  News-Bee  (e) 6,038,065  7,117,588  103,430  1,371,891 

27.  Tulsa,  Tribune   (e) 7,273,443  8,539,734  1,525,576  136,513 

28.  Tulsa,  World   (m) 6  832,126  8.595,398  1,581,240  577.830 

One   of   the   newspapers  overtaken   by   The  St.  Louis  Star  is  the  daily  Globe-Democrat, 
which  puts  The  St.   Louis  Star  in  second  place  in  St.  Louis. 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 

National  Advertising  Representative— GEORGE    A.  McDEVlTT    CO. 

*  The  nationally  recognized  statistical  authority. 
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teach  the  business  world  that  copy  was 
the  most  important  ingredient  of  ad- 
vertising and  worth  paying  for,  ex- 
actly as  it  took  time  to  realize  that 
advertising  space  was  a  tangible  com- 
modity with  a  fixed  and  definite  value. 

Killed  by  a  Slogan 

There  was  a  company  manufactur- 
ing an  important  basic  product  used 
in  building  which  we  served  many 
years.  The  end  was  dramatic  and 
tragic.  The  president  of  this  company 
was  truculent  and  combative.  He  had 
fought  to  gain  control  of  his  company. 
He  fought  with  the  same  ruthless 
energy  to  dominate  the  market. 

One  of  his  competitors  was  a  com- 
pany really  the  subsidiary  of  a  large 
and  influential  corporation,  with  great 
powers  and  wide  financial  connections, 
in  a  position  to  manipulate  things  in 
the  business  world.  Our  client  was 
particularly  hostile  to  the  product  of 
this  company.  He  coined  a  phrase  in 
four  words  which  was  a  well-aimed 
and  resultful  attack  on  that  product, 
as  much  so  as  the  famous  "Reach  for 
a  Lucky  instead  of  a  sweet"  was  on 
confectionery.  Such  a  use  of  destruc- 
tive advertising  was  more  startling  in 


those  days  than  in  these.  We  were 
ordered  to  use  this  slogan  conspicu- 
ously in  every  advertisement. 

The  powers  behind  the  competing 
company  were  incensed.  They  served 
notice  on  our  client  to  discontinue  the 
phrase.  This  he  refused  to  do.  He 
was  warned  that  it  would  cost  him 
dear,  and  it  did. 

In  order  to  secure  control  of  his  own 
company  he  had  spread  himself  pretty 
thin  and  assumed  obligations.  His 
enemies  had  been  watching  the  situa- 
tion. It  was  not  long  before  they  se- 
cured enough  stock  to  wrest  control 
from  him.  They  threw  him  out,  and 
all  his  dependents  and  employees,  and 
set  up  a  new  organization. 

He  retired  to  his  country  place  to 
brood  over  his  defeat.  He  was  an 
ambitious  man  and  had  staked  every- 
thing on  acquiring  a  dominating  place 
in  tlie  business  world.  His  company 
had  made  great  strides  under  his 
administration.  He  could  not  stand 
defeat. 

A  month  later  Holden  came  into  my 
office  and  said:  "Hastings  is  dead. 
Four  words  in  the  advertising  killed 
him."  No,  he  did  not  commit  suicide. 
He  died  of  what  is  often  sentimentally 
called  a  broken  heart. 


Why  Wrigley  Advertised 


WILLIAM  WRIGLEY,  JR.,  laid 
the  great  growth  of  his  gum 
business  to  two  policies,  writes 
E.  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Barons:  "First,  advertising  his  prod- 
uct far  and  wide,  and,  second,  main- 
taining, even  increasing,  advertising 
appropriations  in  times  of  business 
depressions. 

"The  advertising  history  of  Wrig- 
ley's  gum  in  the  United  States  has  been 
one  of  brute  force.  The  aim  has  been 
to  place  advertisements  in  every  con- 
ceivable location,  and  to  command  the 
attention  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child. 

"The  logic  thus  of  dominating  the 
field  was  brought  home  to  Mr.  Wrig- 
ley  forcibly,  when,  late  in  the  90's,  he 
invested  the  first  $100,000  he  had  been 
able  to  save  in  an  advertising  cam- 
paign intended  to  capture  New  York 
City  by  storm.  The  results,  however, 
were  sadly  disillusioning.  So  many 
others  were  clamoring  for  the  public's 
attention  that  his  $100,000  was  as 
ineffective  as  'attacking  a  fort  with  a 
popgun.'      Yet    he    saved    a    similar 


amount  and  tried  again,  this  time  with 
a  different  type  of  copy,  thinking  that 
perhaps  the  fault  lay  there  rather  than 
in  the  method  of  attack.  But  this  at- 
tempt was  as  fruitless  as  the  first.  So 
the  third  $100,000  was  spent  in  upper 
New  York  state  in  a  screaming  cam- 
paign that  left  the  good  citizens  aghast. 
Neither  artistic  nor  esthetic  perhaps, 
yet  so  successful  that  the  policy  has 
been  continued  down  to  today  with 
larger  sums. 

"Mr.  Wrigley's  second  advertising 
policy — in  some  respects  a  corollary 
of  the  first — was  learned  in  1907.  Be- 
cause of  that  depression,  many  busi- 
ness men  had  effected  drastic  reduc- 
tions in  their  advertising  programs. 
Mr.  Wrigley,  on  the  contrary,  reasoned 
that  here  was  a  made-to-order  oppor- 
tunity for  him  to  produce  twice  the 
effect  with  the  same  expenditure  of 
money.  Not  only  would  his  advertis- 
ing receive  greater  recognition,  since 
fewer  manufacturers  were  competing 
for  the  public's  attention,  but  also  he 
could  obtain  the  better  locations — mid- 
dle space  in  street  cars,  back  covers  of 


magazines,  and  important  street  cor- 
ners for  billboards — which  hitherto 
had  been  reserved  for  more  favored 
clients.  So  he  doubled  his  appropria- 
tions for  that  year,  and  even  to  his  own 
surprise,  found  that  the  increased 
profits  fully  repaid  the  cost.  So  im- 
pressed was  he  with  the  soundness  of 
this  idea  that  he  adhered  to  it  in  the 
depressions  of  1914,  1921,  and  1931." 

Carbide  Withdraws  Demand 

UNION  CARBIDE  COMPANY,  Techni- 
cal Publicity  Department,  has  with- 
drawn its  demand  on  publishers  of  business 
papers  for  agency  discount  on  advertising 
which  it  places  for  other  subsidiaries  of  the 
Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation. 

"We  had  no  idea  of  changing  the  accepted 
system  of  recognition  between  publishers 
and  advertising  agencies,"  stated  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Union  Car- 
bide Company,  on  January  28,  to  Advertis- 
ing &  Selling.  "We  never  anticipated  that 
our  recently  announced  policy  would  pro- 
voke wide-spread  discussion.  Our  Technical 
Publicity  Department  believed  it  could 
economize  expenditures  and  had  no  inten- 
tion of  waging  a  war  on  the  whole  agency 
commission  system.  There  are  too  many 
faults  within  our  own  industry  to  allow  us 
to  dictate  to  the  advertising  industry  how 
it  should  conduct  its  affairs.  Therefore,  we 
are  going  back  to  our  former  relations  with 
publishers,  with  the  sincere  hope  that  this 
whole  affair  will  be  considered  closed  and 
forgotten." 

Publishers  who  signed  contracts  from 
Technical  Publicity  Department,  Union  Car- 
bide Company,  have  returned  these  contracts 
and  in  their  place  have  received  space  orders 
at  the  publishers'  rates  to  direct  advertisers. 


Managing  Editor  Resigns 

SCAR  COOLEY  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  managing  editor  of  Advertising 
Selling  to  take  that  of  executive  secretary 


0 


of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the 
United  States.  Mr. 
Cooley  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of 
Advertising  & 
Selling  in  Sep- 
tember, 1929,  and 
soon  after  was 
made  managing 
editor. 

The  Cooperative 
League  is  the  na- 
tional federation 

of  consumers'  cooperatives.  Mr.  Cooley  has 
for  some  time  been  keenly  interested  in  the 
consumers'  cooperative  movement.  He  has 
written  articles  for  the  magazine  Cooperation 
and  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  publicity 
committee  of  Consumers'  Cooperative  Serv- 
ices, Inc.,  a  cooperative  which  operates  a 
chain  of  nine  cafeterias  and  an  apartment 
house  in  New  York  City. 

"I  believe,"  states  Mr.  Cooley,  "that  con- 
sumers' cooperation,  the  system  by  which 
the  people  as  consumers  organize  in  co- 
operatives to  carry  on  business  and  industry 
in  the  interests  of  the  consumer,  offers  a 
way  out  of  our  present  economic  chaos." 
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Coated  Papers 


GLOSSY    COATED 

1  Warren's  Lustro  (ii.oss  —  a  superfine  coated  hook  paper,  the  leading 
glossy  coated  in  the  Warren  line.  Suited  to  the  finest  halftone  printing. 

2  Warren's  New  Cumberland  Gloss— a  fine  coated  hook  paper  which 
meets  all  fine  commercial  requirements.  Suited  to  fine  halftone  printing 
up  to  and  including  150  screen.  A  folding  paper. 

3  Warren's  New  Olympic  Gloss — a  good  coated  hook  paper  suited  to 
the  printing  of  i  3  3  screen  halftones.  Meets  the  average  daily  coated  paper 
needs  of  good  printers.  A  folding  paper. 

4  Warren's  New  New  England  Gloss— a  good  coated  hook  paper  suited 
to  the  printing  of  133  screen  halftones.  Where  low  cost  is  a  factor  this 
paper  does  a  surprisingly  fine  job.  A  folding  paper. 

(T he  foregoing  papers  are  1 00%  casein  coated.) 


DULL    COATED 

1  Warren's  New  Lustro  Brillunt-Dv ll — a  new  dull  coated  paper 
which  lends  sparkling  brilliance  to  halftone  printing,  and  yet  has  no  glare 
to  tire  the  eyes.  Pure  white  in  color.  A  folding  paper. 

2  Warren's  New  Cumberland  Dull — a  new  dull  coated  paper  which 
produces  rich  soft  tones  without  distortion.  Easy  on  the  eyes.  Warm  white 
in  color.  Moderate  in  price.  A  folding  paper. 
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IN  Milwaukee,  I  understand,  the  unused 
building  that  once  housed  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  has  been  turned  into  a  lodging  house 
for  jobless  men.  Goodfellow  House,  they 
call  it.  The  familiar  old  general  office  has 
become  a  reading  room;  a  kitchen  is  installed 
where  once  the  linotypes  clattered;  the  ex- 
ecutive offices  have  been  made  into  sleeping 
quarters,  and  in  the  great  empty  pressroom 
men  sit  and  smoke  and  talk. 

Is  this  not  a  fine  thing  that  the  newspaper, 
business  firms,  and  individuals  of  Milwaukee 
are  doing?  I  should  like  to  visit  that  dis- 
carded basement  pressroom  and  sit  and  talk 
with  these  men  who  have  no  homes  and  no 
jobs,  but  who  are  sheltered  and  fed  in  an 
old  newspaper  plant. 

— 8-pt.— 

They  are  sending  funerals  by  telegraph 
now.  The  local  mortician  is  prepared  to 
wire  complete  instructions  to  any  one  of  250 
of  his  brothers  in  the  trade. 

"For  example,"  said  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  association  to  Chicago  newsmen, 
"if  a  member  of  your  family  should  have 
the  misfortune  to  die  in  California,  where 
he  is  an  utter  stranger,  you  may  make  all 
your  arrangements  with  your  local  funeral 
director.  He,  in  turn,  forwards  these  ar- 
rangements to  our  member  at  the  place  of 
death.  Everything  is  done  as  perfectly  as  if 
under  your  own  supervision." 

Well,  I  suppose  it  is  all  right,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  in  the  modern  tempo.  But  wait 
until  the  Los  Angeles  delegation  meets  up 
with  that  innocent  phrase,  "Have  the  mis- 
fortune to  die  in  California." 
— 8-pt.— 

In  the  Century  Company's  spring  catalog 
of  books  one  encounters  this  quotation  from 
Henri  Fauconnier:  "If  dreams  set  the  course 
of  life — literature  awakens  the  dreams.  .  .  . 
She  it  is  that  opens  the  heart  of  man  to  what 
is  finest  in  life." 

Isn't  that  well  said?  .And  isn't  it  true  that 
dreams  do  set  the  course  of  life,  and  that 
when  we  stop  having  dreams  we  are  losing 
our  grip  on  life? 

— 8-pt.— 

I  wonder  ...  in  the  millions  of  advertising 
booklets  we  have  brought  out  during  these 
many  years  .  .  .  are  we  working  with  the 
right  formula?  We  devote  about  20%  of 
our  energy  and  space  to  gaining  attention, 
and  then  complacently  present  our  own  story 
in  the  remaining  807o. 

One  advertiser  has  recently  reversed  this 


order  with  astonishing  results.  I  refer  to 
the  John  P.  Smith  Co.,  printers,  of  Rochester, 
which  company  has  just  brought  out  The 
"Institutional"  Booklet.  It  is  mostly  spoof- 
ing, this  delightful  booklet,  a  joyful  sort  of 
spoofing.    But  such  a  job  of  selling! 

Boldly  does  the  John  P.  Smith  Co.  pre- 
dict that  it  will  be  flourishing  corporately 
when  Eugenie  hats  are  but  a  memory.  Mer- 
rily it  describes  its  Department  of  Authors' 
Corrections:  "Here  may  be  seen,  on  a  clear 
day,  a  group  of  busy  workers  smiling  hap- 
pily as  they  take  punctuation  marks,  phrases 
and  sometimes  whole  sentences  from  their  re- 
spective bins  and  weave  them  into  a  cus- 
tomer's copy." 

A  group  of  very  bored  gentlemen  is  por- 
trayed as  the  Directors — "without  whose  wise 
counsel  we  might  never  have  survived  two 
Democratic  administrations." 

"A  fine  spirit  of  harmony  pervades  our 
organization."  continues  this  unrestrained 
copy.  "The  records  show  that  since  Octo- 
ber 24,  1929  (by  a  coincidence  the  beginning 
of  the  depression ) ,  not  one  employee  has 
resigned."  So  we  see  the  hairy  arm  of  Labor 
and  the  dressy  arm  of  Capital  meeting  boop- 
oop  poo-doop  in  hearty  good-fellowship. 


The  copy  makes  fun  of  its  sponsor  in  this 
fashion  for  13  out  of  15  pages.  Almost 
naively  the  spoofing  includes  current  maga- 
ine  make-up  and  contemporary  advertising, 
particularly  advertising  of  the  "institutional" 
variety.  Yet  the  last  two  pages  strike  a  sin- 
cere note — and  suddenly  and  effectively  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  the  whole  booklet! 

Thirteen  pages  for  attention  .  .  .  two  pages 
for  presenting  a  serious  message.  Have  we, 
by  any  chance,  b'een  "all  wet"  in  the  propor- 
tions of  "attention"  and  "presentation"  in 
our  booklets? 


The  i\'ew  York  Times  did  an  excellent  job, 
a  few  Sundays  back,  in  characterizing  ten  of 
the  world's  outstanding  men.  All  of  them 
stand  as  symbols  before  the  public,  and  it  is 
implied  that  only  through  such  symbolism 
can  any  man  be  understood  by  mankind. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  presented  as  sym- 
bolizing the  average  man,  for  wherever  he 
goes  and  whatever  he  says  or  does,  the  Prince 
insists  on  being  like  everyone  else.  Our  fa- 
vorite aristocrat  acts  all  parts — he  is  our 
average  man. 

The  grandeur  that  was  Rome  is  signified  by 
Mussolini. 

Another  autocrat  on  whom  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  focused  is  Stalin,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  who  is  mightier  in  power 
than  any  Czar  ever  dreamed  of  being. 

Cast  as  a  figurehead.  Pipe  Pius  XI  has  be- 
come a  forceful  personality  in  his  own  right 
and  apart  from  his  ofiice. 

Two  men  symbolize  the  severeign  dignity 
of  the  citizen — Henry  Ford  and  Mahatma 
Gandhi.  One  may  be  material  and  the  other 
spiritual,  but  each  has  risen  from  the  people, 
each  has  affected  his  own  civilization. 

Again,  in  Einstein  and  Lindberg  there  is 
a  symbolic  parallel,  for  both  are  explorers: 
both  adventure  into  unknown  realms,  and 
conquer. 

The  list  of  supermen  is  completed  with 
the  jester  and  the  fool,  both  of  whom  are  so 
expert  as  to  be  perhaps  the  wisest  of  all. 
Shaw  and  Chaplin,  each  in  his  way,  ridicules 
mankind,  rebels  against  routine. 

Might  not  this  idea  of  symbolizing  be  ap- 
plied more  expertly  in  our  advertising  and 
selling  work? 

— 8-pt.— 

On  the  cover  of  a  packet  of  matches  hand- 
ed out  by  a  Chicago  restaurant  is  this  gem 
of  copy,  "Steaks  that  do  not  require  steel 
knives."  On  my  next  trip  to  Chicago  I'll 
have  to  look  up  Pete's  at  161  N.  Dearborn 
Street  and  try  one! 

— 8-pt.— 

I  wonder  if  I  have  ever  tried  to  tell  all  you 
who  read  my  humble  page  what  a  joy  you 
are  to  me,  and  how  much  I  owe  in  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  having  you  in  mv  life- 
scheme. 

As  I  go  about  the  world,  wherever  I  travel, 
and  no  matter  what  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
it  may  be,  always  you  good  friends  of  the 
8-Pt.  Page  are  with  me.  I  come  upon  an  in- 
teresting paragraph  in  a  book  I  am  perusing, 
glimpse  an  odd  sign  as  I  flash  past  in  a  taxi 
in  some  strange  city,  hear  a  good  story,  meet 
a  new  friend,  and  my  first  reaction  is  likely 
to  be:  "I  must  tell  my  8-Pt.  family  about 
this." 

You  make  my  life  more  interesting  because 
I  can  pass  on  to  you  whatever  of  life  and 
experience  and  observation  presses  upon  me. 
.  .  .  You  are  sharers,  and  it  is  one  of  my 
basic  beliefs  that  only  shared  joys  are  very 
enjoyable. 

Thank  you  for  your  patience  with  me  when 
my  thoughts  are  dull — as  often  they  must 
be.  And  thank  you  when  you  turn  the 
tables  on  me  and  share  with  me  your  adven- 
tures and  stories  and  observations,  in  the  let- 
ters you  send  me,  and  the  clippings  and 
the  bits  of  verse.  They  do  not  always  see 
print,  but  they  are  always  appreciated.  .  .  . 
It  is  indeed  a  fine  old  world  with  so  many 
appreciative  friends  to  consort  with  every 
fortnight,  even  though  they  be  invisible.  I  am 
grateful  for  you. 
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Itis  Been  Going  On  For  Years 

Every  morning,  when  the  sun  comes  up  over  the  mountains  and  floods  Southern  California  with  golden 
radiance,  Los  Angeles  starts  the  day  with  breakfast  and  The  Examiner. 

It's  a  pleasant  custom  that  has  given  this  bright  and  breezy  newspaper  the  largest  circulation— and  the 
largest  home  carrier  circulation    of  any  morning  and  Sunday  newspaper  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Every  weekday  The  Examiner  is  on  the  breakfast  menu  in  more  than  200,000  homes.  And  on  Sundays 
the  number  is  increased  to  over  450,000  a  circulation  more  than  72  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the 
second  Los  Angeles  Sunday  newspaper. 

And  that's  one  of  the  reasons  why,  during  1931,  The  Examiner  printed  more  food  advertising  than 
any  other  morning  newspaper  in  Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles'  preference  for  The  Examiner  is  nothing  new.  It's  been  going  on  for  years,  and  the  reasons 
for  it  are  to  be  found  in  any  issue  of  The  Examiner.  It's  a  metropolitan  newspaper  of  1932,  synchronized 
with  the  fast-moving  youthful  minded  Moderns  who  spend  most  of  the  one  billion,  five  hundred  thirty-three 
million  dollars  that  are  spent  annually  in  this  fourth  largest  market  in  America. 

If  you  want  your  product  to  feel  at  home  in  Los  Angeles,  tell  about  it  in  the  newspaper  that's  read 
in  Los  Angeles  homes. 

*LOS   ANGELES    EXAMINERS 
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products,  in  the  first  stage  of  market- 
ing from  factory  to  jobber  or  dealer, 
at  one  price  and  only  one.  "We  most 
certainly  can  maintain  the  price  at 
which  we  sell"  has  been  the  statement 
of  more  than  one,  and  no  amount  of 
interviewing  among  their  dealers  has 
uncovered  any  form  of  variation  from 
this  policy. 

Such  a  manufacturer,  a  few  years 
ago,  might  have  demanded  that  e\  ery 
retail  outlet,  regardless  of  type  of  store 
or  character  of  customers,  should  re- 
sell at  the  "suggested"  price.  Hardlv 
so  today.  They  have  been  compelled, 
by  sheer  facts,  to  acknowledge  thai  a 
price  absolutely  and  undeviatingly 
uniform  is  not  possible.  Nor  is  it 
reasonable  or  economically  sound. 

Again  and  again  these  manufactur- 
ers cite  Macy  versus  Wanamaker  to 
justify  differing  resale  prices  for 
identical  merchandise — the  one  with 
sales  for  cash  only  and  a  minimum  of* 
luxurious  conveniences  "free"  to  cus- 
tomers, and  the  other  with  generous 
credit  policies  and  an  amplitude  of 
high  ceilings  and  wide  aisles  and 
"breathing  spaces"  which  give  a  dis- 
tinction to  their  stores.  And,  for 
nearly  any  large  city,  the  manufac- 
turer will  name  department  stores  that 
present  similar  extremes  of  service. 
To  the  manufacturer's  thinking  such 
stores  are  competitive  only  in  a  vague 
sense  for  the  reason  that  not  many 
customers  actually  shop  in  both — 
beyond  the  "fireside  shopping"  of 
reading  the  advertisements. 

AS  a  further  instance  they  mention 
-^*-  chain  stores.  It  is  striking,  the  al- 
tered attitude  of  manufacturers  toward 
the  chains  that  has  come  about  within  a 
single  year.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
explain  why  and  how,  but  unquestion- 
ably they  now  look  upon  the  chains 
as  one  outlet  and  all  other  retailers 
as  another. 

Even  a  sincere  maintainer  of  prices, 
a  manufacturer  whose  product  is  to- 
day seldom  cut  more  than  5%  by  the 
chains,  makes  this  statement: 

"We  sell  them  on  an  even  basis. 
The  same  quantity  gets  the  same 
terms.  And  the  quantity  is  not  too 
large  for  any  good  independent  store 
to  take  on. 

"At  that  the  chains  undersell  just 
a  shade.  We  expect  it  and  the  inde- 
pendents expect  it.  All  this  holler 
about  ruinous  competition  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  A  merchant  sees  what  the 
chain  does  not  give  the  customer,  all 
those  services  and  deferred  payment? 


that  cost  something  to  furnish.  The 
merchant  isn't  disturbed  over  5  or 
10%  differential  in  the  price  of  a 
branded  article.  He  is  mad  when  the 
cut  gets  to  be  thirty  or  worse,  but  any 
manufacturer  who  maintains  the  price 
at  which  he  sells  automatically  places 
a  limit  to  the  chains'  cutting.  They 
can  only  cut  about  the  equivalent  of 
what  their  way  of  doing  business  saves 
them  in  overhead." 

Therefore,  to  those  manufacturers 
who  so  endeavor  to  maintain  the  re- 
sale price,  these  two  years  have 
brought    this    great    change,    namely. 


that  when  they  speak  of  "uniform" 
price  they  now  think  of  the  price  as 
shaded  reasonably  to  fit  differing  types 
of  outlet.  In  a  word,  the  theory  of  re- 
sale price  maintenance  is  in  1931  far 
more  sensible  than  it  has  been,  be- 
cause it  has  been  modified  to  accord 
with  the  economic  truth  that  differing 
services  cost  differing  sums,  and  these 
divergencies  must  show  up  in  the  final 
price. 

With  this  exception,  however,  those 
who  sincerely  wish  to  maintain  prices 
can  still  do  so,  as  many  maniifarturers 
are  proving. 


Selling  Vitamin  D  to 

the  Masses 

How  General  Baking  is  Getting  Over  a  Complex  Educational 
Message  to  Housewives  and  M.  D.'s 


PERHAPS  the  stiffest  obstacle  that 
confronted  General  Baking  Com- 
pany in  its  introduction  of  Vita- 
minized Bond  Bread  during  1931  was 
the  fact  that  this  was  a  year  in  which 
advertising  in  general  seems  to  have 
specialized  in  hokum  and  bunk.  And 
a  year  in  which  the  long-suffering  pub- 
lic seems  to  have  become  more  and 
more  conscious  and  exasperated  with 
that  hokum  and  bunk.  It  would  have 
been  only  natural  if  the  public  had 
assumed  that  here  was  just  another  at- 
tempt to  pull  a  fast  one  on  them.  If 
so,  they  would  have  been  mistaken. 
For,  according  to  the  best  scientific 
authorities,  (1)  Vitamin  D  is  good 
stuff  for  children  and  grown-ups;  (2) 
Bond  bread  does  contain  a  goodly 
amount  of  Vitamin  D. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  the  hokum- 
sick  public,  and  here  came  along  an- 
other advertising  claim  that,  on  the 
face  of  it,  looked  very  tricky.  It  was 
an  obstacle;  how  big  a  one  the  makers 
of  Bond  bread  themselves  undoubtedly 
hardly  realized.  But  they  took  no 
chances.  They  planned  and  executed 
an  educational  campaign  of  extreme 
thoroughness,  market  by  market.  Be- 
ginning in  New  England,  it  reached 
completion  in  the  Southwest  over  a 
period  of  about  eight  months. 

Two  methods  used  in  this  educa- 
tional campaign  are  of  particular  in- 
terest to  A.  &  S.  readers.  (1)  Selling 
the  housewife.     (2)  Selling  the  M.  D. 


and  other  health  authorities. 

Direct  salesmanship  to  the  house- 
wife was  carried  on  by  employing 
local  women  canvassers  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  campaign  in  each 
market.  These  canvassers  went  from 
house  to  house  telling  of  the  new  im- 
proved bread  that  would  soon  be  on 
the  market,  that  was  even  then  being 
put  on  the  market,  and  selling  10-cent 
coupons  exchangeable  for  loaves  of 
Vitaminized  Bond  bread.  "If  you  have 
any  children,"  ran  the  appeal.  It 
proved  a  good  piece  of  technique. 

To  inform  the  doctors  of  this  new 
source  of  the  valuable  Vitamin  D  pre- 
scription cards  were  sent  to  a  large 
mailing  list,  six  to  a  doctor.  The  doc- 
tor was  asked  to  present  these  cards  to 
people  of  little  means  among  his  pa- 
tients and  they  would  be  redeemed  at 
local  grocers  with  a  loaf  of  Bond 
bread.  More  than  350,000  such  cards 
were  distributed.  Considering  the 
present  absence  of  bread  in  the  homes 
of  many  of  the  poor,  this  would  seem 
to  be  a  very  timely  method. 

The  question  arose:  Would  these 
cards  be  redeemed  or  would  they  find 
their  way  into  the  doctor's  wastebas- 
ket?  A  preliminary  test  proved  an 
early   redemption   of  SO^c    or   better. 

Obviously  the  poor  cannot  afford 
either  ultra-violet  lamps  or  sun  baths. 
But  they  can  easily  afford  loaves  of 
Bond  bread  at  the  usual  price,  believes 
General  Baking. 
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Ir  IS  NOT  RAINING 


Everywhere 


Where  there  is  no  competing  noise, 
cries  of  Bad  Business  are  plainly  heard.  In 
the  sylvan  lanes  of  Billip's  Gap  they  are 
loudest.  But  in  cities  they  are  drowned  by 
the  roar  of  business. 

It  is  an  actual  fact  that  in  thirty-four  cities 
business  averaged  8%  better  than  last  year. 

Business  has  not  died;  only  its  nature  has 
changed.  Firms  that  changed  their  sales 
methods  accordingly,  have  succeeded. 

The  "nation-wide  effort"  of  halcyon  days 
has  given  place  to  the  sounder  logic  of 
going  after  business  only  where  business  is 
available;  of  picking  a  live  spot,  and  pound- 
ing it. 

In  line  with  this  modern  strategy,  the 
Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization  bends  every 
effort  toward  a  close  understanding  of  markets. 
The  value  of  its  co-operation  is  attested  by 
many  successful  sales  campaigns  ...  a  maker 
of  liquid  wax  secured  iioo  dealers  in  virgin 
territory  in  four  weeks;  a  distributor  of 
vacuum  cleaners  made  a  highly  successful 
sales  drive  in  a  glutted  market;  a  meat 
packer's  advertising  was  already  paid  for 
before  publication  through  new  dealer  sales. 

The  Boone  Man  will  gladly  tell  you  how 
these  and  many  similar  successes  were  pos- 
sible. He  will  explain  how  live  spots  for 
your  own  products  may  be  found  and  sold. 


CALL  THE   Q    BOONE  MAN 

RODNEY    E.    BOONE    ORGANIZATION 

New  York 
Boston  •         Chicago  •         Detroit  •         Phiiadelphia' 

Rochester  •  Cleveland  •  .\tlanta      .   " 
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ayouf,    written    and    printed     by    A.    Tolmer,    of 


'Mise  en   Page"   is   enthusiasm   run   wild.     Were  it   more   restrained, 
t  would   be  less  valuable  to  art  directors,  artists  and  photographers. 


The  book  throughout  is  printed  in  offset,  in  blue  and  black.  It  con- 
tains, in  the  form  of  inserts,  the  most  exciting  and  unusual  methods 
of  reproduction.  There  is  an  overwhelming  combination  of  silver  ink 
printing,  varnished  colors,  with  embossing;  tinsel  and  halftone  cut- 
outs pasted  on. 


The  text  sparkles  with  unusual  suggestions  and  extraordinary  allusions 
just  as  the  illustrations  sparkle  with  raw  and  brilliant  colors.  Vigor- 
ous staccato  paragraphs  give  a  new  slant  on  the  subject  of  layout 
and  mass  arrangement.  As  a  practical  illustration  of  reproductive 
cleverness  .  .  .  has  scarcely  been  equaled. 


Price,  $12.50.     Robbins   Publicatio 
Street,   New  York. 


3k  Service,   No. 
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Have  Your  Own  Copy  of 
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9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

Enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  (26  issvies)  at  $3.00 

nCheck  for  ?3.oo  is  enclosed.  D  Send  bill  and  I  will  remit  promptly. 

Name 

Address 

City , State. 


Testing  Advertisements 

[Continued  from   page  19] 

The  most  important  error  to  avoid 
in  giving  opinion  tests  is  any  type  of 
artificiality.  Breaking  up  advertise- 
ments into  headlines,  copy,  etc.,  is  ar- 
tificial and  will  promote  an  artificial 
response.  Asking  detailed  questions 
in  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  cer- 
tain elements  in  complete  advertise- 
ments is  artificial.  Questions  in  re- 
gard to  attention,  interest,  etc.,  are  ar- 
tificial. 

One  type  of  question  which  could  be 
profitably  asked  is  that  bearing  on  the 
intelligibility  of  the  advertisements. 
Levels  of  intelligence  are  pretty  well 
understood,  and  psychologists  have 
made  great  strides  in  measuring  intel- 
ligence. Advertisers  themselves  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  intelligibility 
in  copy.  Recently,  I  asked  twelve 
people  a  leading  question  about  the 
headline  in  a  full-page  electric  clock 
advertisement  in  the  Post.  Five  of 
them  had  misunderstood  the  headline. 
Questions  in  regard  to  the  facts  an 
advertisement  intends  to  convey  are 
very  valuable  in  testing  basic  effective- 
ness. 
Opinion  Tests  Are  Inescapable 

Whether  or  not  we  believe  in  opin- 
ion tests,  they  cannot  be  escaped.  At 
the  outset  of  a  campaign,  even  though 
a  market  survey  has  been  made,  the 
advertisements  to  be  used  will  be 
based  on  opinions.  As  between  the 
opinions  of  probable  consumers  and 
the  opinions  of  professional  advertis- 
ers there  can  be  little  question  as  to 
the  greater  validity  of  the  former, 
especially  if  these  opinions  are  tested 
in  accordance  with  a  sound  psycho- 
logical technique.  Opinion  tests  de- 
serve much  more  serious  consideration 
than  they  have  received  in  comparison 
with,  let  us  say,  tests  by  inquiries.  In- 
quiries, as  such,  are  about  as  unreli- 
able a  test  of  the  relative  selling  power 
of  different  advertisements  as  could 
possibly  be  found.  This  test  will  be 
discussed  later. 

Frigidaire  To  Increase 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
has  stated  that  its  Frigidaire  advertis- 
ing and  promotional  program  for  1932  will 
surpass  last  year's  activities,  when  the  com- 
pany built  and  shipped  35%  more  household 
models  than  in  1930.  New  sales  outlets, 
merchandising  plans  and  an  increased  line 
are  contemplated.  A  small  unit  air  condi- 
tioning plant  for  home  or  office  use  is  to  be 
manufactured. 
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OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
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henever  you  think  of  the  first  market  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  think  of  the  Journal  Dominion.  Whenever 
you  think  of  the  largest  newspaper  in  all  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana,  think  of  The  Journal. 
Place  your  advertising  here. ..to  get  the  maximum 
number  of  sales  in  the  rich  Journal  Dominion  market. 


The  Journal 

Oregonian  .  . 
Seattle  Star .  . 
Seattle  Times  . 
Seattle  P.-l.  .  . 
News-Telegram 


107,562 

104,029 
99,166 
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95,010 
81,081 
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Sunday 
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Radio 


for  the  Advertiser 


EDGAR     H.    FELIX 


THAT  the  principle  of  an  arl)i- 
trary  100-mile  coverage  radius 
is  not  generally  subscribed  to  by 
broadcasting  stations  may  be  con- 
cluded from  WEEI's  brochure,  "Tell 
It  to  the  Yankees,"  which  says: 

"But  first  a  word  about  coverage: 
In  talking  about  its  coverage,  WEEI's 
policy  has  always  been  to  avoid  mis- 
statement. Extraordinary  coverage 
claims  can  safely  be  made  by  a  sta- 
tion, for  proof  of  contradiction  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  The  popular  coverage 
claiming  method  is  to  draw  a  circle 
on  a  map  to  indicate  a  radius  of  fifty 
or  one  hundred  miles.  Merely  by 
shading  or  coloring  the  space  within 
the  circle,  the  station  establishes  indis- 
putable claim  to  the  audience  thus 
bounded. 

"WEEI  admits  that  there  are  spots 
no  farther  away  than  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  transmitter  in  which  the  sta- 
tion's signal  is  not  heard  with  regu- 
larity. This  is  because  of  geograph- 
ical or  other  peculiar  conditions.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  can  point  to  many 
localities  300  or  more  air  miles  away 
in  which  WEEI  is  the  most  depend- 
able station.  The  compass  and  crayon 
method  of  determining  coverage,  then, 
we  discard  as  useless." 

Having  disposed  of  the  arbitrary  ra- 
dius method,  the  WEEI  prospectus  es- 
tablishes a  coverage  claim  based  on 
the  mail  response  to  an  offer  made 
between  6:45  and  6:50  p.  m.  on  five 
consecutive  days  at  the  end  of  a  par- 
ticularly popular  program.  But  as  to 
the  validity  of  this  method,  the  circu- 
lar has  this  to  say: 

"A  correct  estimate  of  a  station's 
popularity  is  difficult  to  obtain,  un- 
less the  inquirer  is  in  a  position  to 
make  personal  investigation.  WEEI 
invites  inquirers  to  communicate  with 
any  of  its  clients.  We  do  not  recom- 
mend the  accuracy  of  statement  con- 
tained in  popularity  surveys.  .  .  ." 

"In  1928  WEEI  caused  a  survey  to 
be  made  in  and  around  Boston.  It 
employed  a  disinterested  agency  to  do 


the  work,  and  insisted  that  what  it 
wanted  was  the  unadulterated  truth. 
Of  course  WEEI  came  out  with  flying 
colors.  The  station  does  not  point  to 
the  result  as  a  true  indication  of 
WEEI's  status.  But  as  many  inquirers 
ask  us  to  produce  evidence  of  that  sort, 
we  print  it  here." 

It  is  refreshing  to  observe  such  com- 
mendable frankness  in  any  broadcast- 
ing station  circular.  WEEI's  manage- 
ment is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  un- 
willingness to  support  the  coverage 
hoaxes  still  being  promulgated  by 
most  of  the  industry. 

O 

As  a  means  of  securing  emergency 
employment  for  radio  engineers  the 
Institute  of  Radio  Engineers  has  or- 
ganized its  needy  fellow-members  to 
undertake  broadcast  surveys  on  a  local 
or  national  basis.  The  engineer's  ra- 
dio and  acoustical  training  makes  him 
particularly  valuable  for  coverage  re- 
searches requiring  discrimination  as  to 
interference,  field  intensity  and  qual- 
ity of  reception.  Station  manage- 
ments and  advertisers  desiring  compe- 
tent help  and  wishing  to  support  such 
a  worthy  relief  measure  should  ad- 
dress R.  H.  Marriott,  Chairman,  Emer- 
gency Employment  Committee,  Insti- 
tute of  Radio  Engineers,  33  West  39th 
Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


The  Senate  has  ordered  an  investi- 
gation of  radio  advertising.  Comply- 
ing with  the  Senate's  request,  the  Fed- 
eral Radio  Commission  has  followed 
with  a  questionnaire  to  broadcasting 
stations  which  should  result  in  a  com- 
prehensive classification  of  radio  pro- 
grams and  the  amount  of  advertising 
in  them.  While  no  new  regulations  are 
in  immediate  prospect  as  a  result  of 
this  investigation,  it  is  the  first  clear- 
cut  indication  of  the  temper  of  Con- 
gress in  the  matter  of  radio  advertis- 
ing. Radio  legislation  is  dictated  by  a 
few    leaders    who    have    familiarized 


themselves  with  the  radio  situation. 
but  every  Congressman  and  every  Sen- 
ator is  responsive  to  public  reaction  on 
radio  matters.  If  public  sentiment  is 
strongly  arrayed  against  radio  adver- 
tising practices,  stringent  federal  regu- 
lation is  bound  to  follow. 

Judging  from  the  expressions  which 
reach  the  broadcasting  station  and  the 
radio  advertiser,  the  public  at  large  is 
quite  satisfied  with  radio  programs  and 
their  means  of  sponsorship.  While  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
in  its  bulletin  says  that  the  "American 
System"  is  on  test.  I  do  not  regard  the 
present  situation  as  critical  as  the  As- 
sociation indicates.  It  is  only  "future 
events  casting  their  shadows  before." 
The  advertiser  is  progressively  in- 
creasing both  the  directness  and  the 
length  of  the  dose  which  he  inflicts  on 
the  listener.  It  hardly  seems  reason- 
able that  the  advertiser  should  be  the 
censor  to  determine  what  is  "public 
interest" ;  that  is  clearly  the  function 
of  the  broadcasting  station  manage- 
ment. But  regardless  of  where  the  re- 
sponsibility for  advertising  standards 
lies,  the  present  trend  is  heading  radio 
advertising  directly  toward  irksome 
and  restricting  government  regulation. 


Chesterfield  opened  its  six  nights  a 
week  on  the  air  (Columbia,  10:30 
p.  m.  nightly  except  Sundays)  demon- 
strating more  program  quality  and 
more  new  ideas  than  any  first-nighter 
in  a  month  of  Sundays.  Nat  Shilkret 
was  true  to  his  engaging  symphonic 
style  through  a  competent  orchestra  of 
36  pieces.  Every  number  in  the  entire 
program  was  a  special  arrangement 
blended  without  any  interrupting  an- 
nouncements, greatly  reducing  the  ver- 
biage and  permitting  more  advertising 
with  less  annoyance  than  is  customary. 
All  chatter  is  confined  to  the  "satisfy- 
ing" theme.  The  feminine  appeal  was 
not  neglected,  a  lady's  voice  coming  in 
for  a  few  "asides"  to  supplement  her 
approval  of  the  brief  Chesterfield  cash- 
in.  Stupid  devices  to  advertise,  like 
stilted  long  distance  phone  conversa- 
tions, clumsy  testimonials  and  slurs  at 
the  competition,  characteristic  of  to- 
bacco programs  were  carefully 
omitted.  Altogether  a  satisfying 
achievement  from  beginning  to  end, 
not  omitting  the  clever  come-on  to  lis- 
ten in  tomorrow  night  achieved  by 
brief  excerpts  from  the  forthcoming 
program.  And — greatest  miracle  of 
all — no  crooner,  no  testimonials  and 
no  contests! ! 
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0gmn  4 . .  ^  F I  R  S  T 

in  the  United  States 


among  all  six-day 
newspapers 

17,770,769 

total  agate  linage 
published  during  1931 

For  the  second  consecutive  year, 
and  it  must  be  admitted,  two  most 
important  years,  the  NEWARK 
EVENING  NEWS  has  maintained 
its  leadership  of  the  country's  six- 
day  media.  It  has  proved  again  that 
there  is  always  business  —  active, 
live  business — in  the  great,  growing 
NEWARK  market  and  that  this  me- 
dium is  its  dominant  sales  influence. 
It  has  proved  again  that  this  market- 
medium  combination  is  an  advertis- 
ing opportunity. 


the  greatest  circulation 
of  any  newspaper  pub- 
lished or  sold  in  this 
territory— 

160,380 

COPIES  DAILY  -  net 
average  for   1931 


EUGENE  W.  FARRELL 
Business  &  Advertising  Mgr. 
215-221  Market  Street 
Newaric,  New  Jersey 
O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE 
General  Representatives 
Nev^York  Chicago  Detroit 
Los  Angeles     San  Francisco 
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$3,000  RING 
found  in 
hath  tub 

THIS  departing  guest  was 
frantic:  A  $3,000  diamond 
ring  lost — and  he  couldn't  wait 
to  look  for  it.  With  agony  in 
his  voice,  he  called  the  United 
Manager.  Three  hours  go  by. 
The  guest  has  gone,  but  the 
manager  is  still  on  the  job. 
A  wild  idea  —  the  Manager 
pokes  a  flash-light  down  the 
bath  tub  drain — there's  a  faint 
sparkle — plumbers  arrive,  the 
drain  gives  up  a  $3,000  ring. 
Another  true  story  proving 
that  United  Managers  do  the 
impossible  in  finding  lost  ar- 
ticles. This  extra  service  costs 
the  hotel  money?  Yes,  but 
what  of  it.  Extra  service  is 
taken  for  granted  at  United 
Hotels,  just  like  larger  rooms 
per  dollar— and  handy  garage 
accommodations. 

Extra  service  at  these  21 
UNITED  HOTELS 

NEW  YOKK  city's  o„ly  UmuJ. Tbc  Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. .  .  The   Bciijamin   Frauklin 

SEATTLE,    WASH The    Olympic 

WORCESTER,   MASS The  Bancroft 

NEWARK,  N.  J The  Robert  Treat 

P.4TERS0N,  N.  J..  .  .The  .•Mexaiider  Hamilton 

TRENTON,  N.  J The  Stacy-Treot 

HARRiSBURG,    PA The    PeDn-Harris 

ALBANY,  N.  Y The  Ten  Eyck 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y The  Onondaga 

ROCHESTER,   N.   Y The  Scneca 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y The  Niagara 

AKRON,   OHIO The   Portage 

FLINT,   MICH The    Durant 

KANSAS  CITY,   MO The  President 

TUCSON,    ARIZ El    Conquistador 

SHREVEPOKT,    LA. .  .  . Thc   Washington- Youree 
TORONTO,   ONT The  King   Edward 

NIAGARA    FALLS,    ONT The   CliftOn 

WINDSOR,  ONT The  Prince  Edward 


"Outside''  Informers 

[Continued  from  page  28] 


talk  freely  without  fear,  naturally,  but 
if  they  have  been  treated  unfairly  they 
will  be  mum  until  assured  that  they 
will  be  protected.  No  pledge  from  any- 
one connected  with  the  paper  will  avail 
anything. 

AS  to  the  allegation  of  the  injustice 
■^*-  of  taking  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
whose  identity  is  unknown  to  those 
upon  whom  the  testimony  reflects  and 
against  which  testimony  coimter  evi- 
dence cannot  therefore  be  adduced,  let 
the  members  consider  these  facts : 

(a)  The  Bureau  is  actmg  for  the 
publisher  as  well  as  for  the  advertiser. 
There  is  no  object  in  the  investigation 
except  to  find  out  the  truth  about  con- 
ditions. Nobody  is  charged  with  any 
crime  or  misdemeanor. 

(b)  The  reliability  of  the  testimony 
given  by  middlemen  is  just  as  care- 
fully checked  by  the  Bureau  as  it  would 
be  by  the  publisher  if  he  were  checking 
his  own  organization.  Only  when  the 
evidence  of  illegitimate  practices  comes 
from  many  witnesses  and  over  wide 
areas  is  that  evidence  considered  sig- 
nificant. 

(c)  The  publisher  who  doubts  the 
reliability  of  the  evidence  gathered  by 
the  Bureau  can  make  his  own  investi- 
gation and  the  reports  of  interviews 
will  be  compared  with  the  testimony 
obtained  by  Bureau  investigators. 
(There  will  naturally  be  some  inter- 
views with  the  same  individuals  in  both 
investigations,  even  though  neither  in- 
vestigation covered  100  per  cent  of  the 
middlemen) .  If  there  are  discrepancies 
the  Bureau  investigates  them  and  de- 
termines in  which  case  the  testimony 
was  incorrect.  If  it  is  found  that  the 
witnesses  mis-stated  the  facts  to  the 
Bureau  investigators  and  correctly 
stated  them  to  the  publisher's  investi- 
gators, the  Bureau's  first  conclusions 
are  modified  accordingly.  It  should  be 
said,  in  this  connection,  that  when  a 
publisher  makes  such  a  check  it  should 
be  done  by  an  outside  individual  or 
organization,  not  by  the  publisher's 
own  organization.  This  is  obvious. 

(d)  If  the  publisher  is  still  dissat- 
isfied, because  the  comparison  between 
the  Bureau's  investigation  and  his  own 
is  made  by  the  Bureau  management,  he 
(an  a])peal  to  the  board  of  directors, 
which  body  will  compare  the  two  sets 


of  evidence  and  determine  where  the 
truth  lies.  Certainly,  there  could  be 
no  fairer  way  of  determining  a  contro- 
versial point. 

The  usefulness  of  the  information 
gathered  by  the  Bureau  in  aiding  the 
publisher  to  correct  the  conditions  ex- 
posed by  the  investigation  is  not  as  im- 
portant as  the  publisher  sometimes 
feels.  It  would  be  useful,  certainly,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  Bureau's  investigation 
is  a  cross-sectional  check,  the  publisher 
would  still  have  much  to  do,  if  he 
wished  to  do  a  thorough  job.  The  Bu- 
reau's investigation  is  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  publisher  in  pointing  out 
the  existence  of  the  condition,  its  char- 
acter and  where,  in  a  general  way,  it 
exists;  that  is,  whether  in  city,  sub- 
urban or  all  other  territories,  or 
whether  among  dealers,  carriers,  street 
sales,  etc.  But  just  what  particular 
dealers  or  boys  gave  testimony  is  not  of 
the  greatest  importance,  because,  as 
said  before,  the  publisher  would  have 
to  go  beyond  these  if  he  would  make  a 
thorough  clean-up. 

Finally,  publisher  members  of  the 
Bureau  should  remember  that  the  out- 
side investigation  is  their  only  protec- 
tion against  inadequate  records  of  their 
competitors.  Seldom  is  an  outside  in- 
vestigation made  except  when  a  pub- 
lisher suspects  that  his  competitor's  or- 
ganization has  been  guilty  of  unfair 
competition  that  may  not  be  revealed 
by  the  office  records.  If  outside  inves- 
tigations were  rendered  futile,  this 
means  of  assuring  publishers  that  the 
Bureau  will  reveal  the  truth  would  be 
taken  away. 

TT  is  conceivable  that  every  publisher 
-*■  member  of  the  Bureau  places  the 
utmost  trust  in  the  honesty  and  sincere 
purpose  of  every  one  of  his  competi- 
tor publishers,  but  every  publisher  also 
knows  that  in  spite  of  all,  somewhere 
in  the  distributive  system  something 
may  go  wrong  in  any  organization, 
even  in  his  own.  If  he  wants  to  be  pro- 
tected when  that  something  goes  wrong 
in  his  competitor's  organization  he 
should  be  unwilling  to  destroy  the 
means  of  exposing  it.  even  if  occasion- 
ally the  same  procedure  should  expose 
something  wrong  in  his  own  organiza- 
tion. 

The  attitude  of  the  board  of  directors 
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At  times  a  man  becomes 
terminal  minded . . . 

Evidently  we're  in  one  of  those  times, 
for  today  the  adman  wants  to  know 
precisely  where  his  advertising  is  going 
to  light.  He'll  tell  you  that  profitable 
markets  are  not  everywhere  —  that 
they're  in  definite  locations  —  that  busi- 
ness seems  concentrated  in  the  few 
which  have  the  need  and  the  where- 
withal  to  buy. 


If  such  premise  is  right,  it  would  ap- 
pear the  better  part  of  wisdom,  as  a 
preliminary  to  media  selection,  first  to 
determine  the  markets  to  be  reached— 
then  the  size  of  those  markets  —  and 
finally  the  calibre  of  the  men  who  are 
guarding  the  wallets. 

With  such  terminals  for  advertising 
reception  once  established,  the  prob- 
lem of  advertising  profitably  becomes 
simply  a  matter  of  going  there  — 
directly,  exclusively,  economically. 


THE  MILL  PRICE  LIST  Distributors  of 
WESTVACO  MILL  BRAND  PAPERS 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Iowa 
106-112  Seventh  Street  Viaduct 

DETROIT.  MICH. 
The  Union  Paper  4  Twine  Co. 
551  East  Fort  Street 

ELI 


RIIiMINC.H.\M..\L.\. 


S^^e^i^'S'"-"^^"" 

HOrSToNTLX. 

BOSTON.  M.\SS. 

'I'll.'  ArimM-R.iherts  Co 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

HI   1  1^1  11     V     V 

TI„-('h,,n..M.V  Woods  Co.  Inc. 

332-336  W.  6th  St.,  Traffic  Way 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

(ilIC.\00.  ILL. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

:>.-.  Last  Wackcr  Drive 

MILW.\UKEE,  WIS. 

rIN(TN-\ATI,0. 

The  E.  A.  Bouer  Companv 

•Ilur.i,  riiini.  and  Pearl  .Streets 

1  llj-l-'S  St.  flair  .\venue,N.W 

T^HIS  painting  hv  I'm 
-*    INSPIRATKlN-     .1  IP.: 

llrHliuml'ali.Trompanv 

effective  ideas  in  iiM.i.  1 1 

"""■'""■  l*n"'ni  street 

Eacin  issue  of   \\KM\  \>  .i 

T-elvo-Enamel 
^anjuette  Enamel 
Sterling  Enamel 
IHstmonl  Enamel 
liestvaco  Folding  Emmel 
"Pinnacle  Embossing 

Enamel 

Tl  estraco  Ideal  Lilho. 

IfestvacoSaUnTihite 

Translucent 

Itestvaco  Coaled  Post  Card 

ClearSpringSuper 
Clear  Spring  English  Rn'ish 

ClearSpringText 

weslvaco  Inspiration  Super 

TfeslDaco  Inspiration  ^F 

"Westvacolnspiration  Eggshell 

lleslvaco  Bond 

OrigaTyfiting 

'y^stvaco  Mimeograph 

'Mslvaeo  Indexdristol 

Wstvaco  Post  Card 


N.^SHVILLE.  TENN 
Graham  Paper  Companv 
222  Second  Avenue,  No'rth 

NEW  H.\VEN,  CONN. 
The  Arnold-Roberts  Co. 
147-1.51  East  Street 


222  South  Peters  Street 
VEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
The  Seymour  Paper  Co.,  In. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 
Graham  Paper  Companv 
106-108  E.  California  A'venue 

ONIAHA.  NEB. 
1  'Lirpciitrr  Paper  Company 
Nirith  ;iTni  Harney  Streets 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
West  Vireinia  Pulp  &  Paper  C 
Public  Ledger  Building 


in  the  cover  of  tlie  current  issue  of  WESTVACO 
ates  and  describes  many  of  the  newest  and  most 
ilUistration,  typography,  and  reproduction.  .  .  . 
printed  on  various  types  of  WESTVACO  PAPERS 
ns  of  the  highest  rei]uirements  of  advertising  art. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co. 

266  South  Water  Street 
RICHMOND.  VA. 

Richmond  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

201  Governor  Street 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods  0 

190  Mill  Street 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

1014-1030  Spruce  Street 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

16  East  Fourth  Street 
SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

130  Graham  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Pape 

303  Market  Street 


WEST   VIRGINIA    PULP 


COMMUNICATION 

ADVERTISING-INSTRUMENT 
OF    AMERICAN    PROGRESS 

Once,  knowledge  travelled  slowly  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
Ideas  were  lost  for  decades  or  generations  before  they 
became  public  property.  The  lack  of  facilities  for  commu- 
nication retard  education — and  progress.  Today  in  America, 
we  see  the  triumph  of  communication.  Not  merely  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  radio  and  fast  mail  have  mastered 
America's  great  distances,  but  the  power  of  printed  adver- 
tising enables  industries  and  institutions  to  transmit  new- 
ideas  to  millions  of  people. 


JUMBER  2 

vertisiiig  continues  to  raise  the 
ndards   of  American   living — in 
nmunication   as  in  other  essen- 
tials of  social  progress. 
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Schedules  of  savings  effected 
by  typical  businesses  which 
have  recently  moved  to  Bush 
Terminal  City  ...  All  of  these 
are  actual  cases: 


Cartage  $  9,000.00  

Light  and  Power  983.52  $605.40 

Fuel  1,344.00  540.00 

Insurance  310.00  190.00 

K'-ntal  10,000.00  10,145.60 


Grand  Total  $21,657.52    $11,481.00 

yEARLY  SAVING    ....       $10,156.52 


At 
Preiioril 

At 

Bush 

Terminal 

HoorsOccupied                 6 

1 

Sq.  Ft.  of  space         50,000 

26,870 

Rent                        $    20,566.00 

$17,465.00 

Taxes  on  Build- 

Building                    5,564.00 
Coal  for  Heating         1,631.00 

Total  Rent             $   33.139.00 

$17,465.00 

Insurance  on 
Merchandise          1,677.00 

338.50 

Trucking     to 

Railroad                10,134.00 
Electricity                     401.00 

90.00 

Labor,Receiving 
and    Shipping      15,512.00 

10,312.00 

Telephone                      407.00 

200.00 

Grand  Total          $61,270.00 

$28,405.50 

YEARLY  SAVING    .... 

J32,854.50 

Preirotis 


Ten, 


•lal 


FloorsOccupied           9  2 

Sq.  Ft.  of  Space      135,000  100.000 

J^ent                         $77,300.00  $65,000.00 
Maintenance    of 

Building  2,150.00     


Electricity 
Labor,  Recei' 

handling 


2,600.00 

1,080.00 
33.200.00 
13.400.00 


79.450.00 
98,400.00 


1,050.00 
400.00 


GrandTotal        $307,580.00  $223,115.00 
YEARLY  SAVING     ....      $84,465.00 


Among  the  well  known  products  manufactured 
warehoused  at  or  distributed  from  Bush  Terminal 
are :  Lucky  Strike  Cigarettes,  Chesterfield  Cigar 
cttes.  Raleigh  Cigarettes.  Del  Monte  Coffee 
Beech-Nut  Coffee  and  confections.  Hill  Bros, 
Coffee.  Pepsodent,  General  Motors  Export, 
DuPont,  Burgess  Batteries,  20  Mule  Team  Bora 
Libby  Olives,  Ftigidaires,  A  &  P  Teas  and  Spice 


When  Del  Monte  brought  Eost  its  new 
brand  of  coffee,  its  first  problem  was 
to  secure  the  most  efficient  set-up  for 
roasting,  packing  and  distribution.  Del 
MontefinallyselectedBushTerminal.  No- 
where else  were  such  dramatic  savings 
possible,  such  unrivaled  facility  to  ex- 
pand economically  as  soles  increased. 


DEL  MONTE 
COFFEE 

BUSH  cfrered  ike 

perreci  eccncmical 

d^t-up  for  Ih. 

Eastern  Market 

Bush  Terminal  is  a  huge  industrial  city 
where  every  manufacturing,  ware- 
housing and  distribution  requirement 
is  provided  for  —  where  every  over- 
lapping cost  is  done  a  way  with— where 
every  necessary  cost  is  pared  to  the 
bone.  Effective  savings  of  35"^  to  50% 
ore  the  usual  thing.  Custom-tailored 
facilities  — oil  the  co-operative  advan- 
tages —  con  be  had  nowhere  else. 
Bush  Terminal  offers  eight  gigantic 
piers  for  ocean  and  coastwise  steam- 
ships; concrete  and  steel  fire-proof 
buildings,  100"^  sprinkler;  power,  light 


and  steam  at  lower  costs- 


no  cartage 


costs  for  moving  rail  freight  into  or 
out  of  terminal  (package  or  carload); 
connections  with  other  coastwise 
steamship  lines,  eliminating  all  or  part 
of  trucking  charges  to  piers;  stations 
of  all  consolidated  car  companies; 
plentiful  labor;5,000  to  100,000square 
feet  on  one  floor,  reducing  space  and 
supervision  costs  by  25%;  insurance 
rate  as  low  as  8c  per  hundred;  ser- 
vice by  every  trunkline  railroad  enter- 
ing New  York -sidings  at  every  door. 


'' 

uirifu   (^ 

'urve^f 

Writ 

e  u 

your 

proble 

m.    One  of  our 

staff  engi- 

neer 

s   w 

II    ma 

ke   an 

industrial   survey   of   your 

ess 

,  show 

you   0 

cfual    savings 

possible  — 

add 

fion 

al   foe 

lilies   available  — by 

moving    to 

Bush  Te 

minal 

BUSH  TERMINAL  CITY 

Owned  and  Operated   by  BUSH  TERMINAL  COMPANY 

Cooperating  with  the  nation's  foremost   manufacturers 

Executive  Offices:  TOO  Broad  Street,  Dept.   S,  New  York 

FOREIGN   DISTRIBUTION  — BUSH  SERVICE  CORPORATION 
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and  the  management  in  this  question  is 
simply  this:  If,  when  inside  records 
a|i|Mar  inadequate,  a  method  of  getting 
at  the  truth  can  be  found  which  will 
eliminate  the  objections  offered  to  the 
I'lr-ctit  procedure,  without  robbing  the 
iiiijority  of  the  members  of  the  only 
piut(3ction  they  now  have,  they  will 
promptly  adopt  it.  It  is  hoped  that 
from  the  conference  on  February  4  will 
emerge  such  a  plan. 

Old  Line  Wholesalers  Do  36.47 
Per  Cent  of  Wholesale  Business 

AMONG  the  facts  concerning  the  whole- 
.  sale  trade  field,  revealed  by  the  Census 
of  Distribution,  the  following  are  of  great 
significance: 

1.  The  outstanding  position  of  the  old 
type,  full-function  wholesale  merchant. 

2.  The  importance  of  wholesale  outlets 
maintained  by  manufacturers. 

3.  The  relative  unimportance  of  the  newer 
type,  limited  function  wholesalers  in  the  gen- 
eral wholesale  field. 

Wholesale  merchants  of  the  conventional 
type  accounted  for  36.47%  of  the  wholesale 
business  in  1929,  and  the  sales  of  wholesale 
establishments  maintained  by  manufacturers 
amounted  to  23.37%  of  the  total,  whereas 
the  total  of  the  newer  types  of  wholesalers, 
including  drop  shippers,  cash  -  and  -  carry 
wholesalers,  wagon  distributors,  and  mail  or- 
der wholesalers,  amounted  to  only  0.11%. 

There  were  74,091  wholesale  merchants 
with  business  amounting  to  $25,340,819,883, 
and  16,696  wholesale  outlets  maintained  by 
manufacturers,  with  sales  totaling  $16,243,- 
339,858.  Of  the  newer  types  of  wholesalers 
there  were  2240  with  business  amounting  to 
$533,736,253. 

Agents  and  brokers,  who  sell  both  to  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  accounted  for 
20.30  per  cent  of  the  total  business.  There 
were  18,217  such  agencies,  and  their  business 
totaled  $14,102,646,358. 

Wholesale  trade,  as  defined  for  census  pur- 
poses, embraces  all  establishments  engaged 
in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  goods  on  a  whole- 
sale basis;  hence  it  includes,  in  reality,  prac- 
tically all  merchandising  establishments  in 
the  distribution  field,  exclusive  of  retail  es- 
tablishments. The  Census  of  Distribution 
figures  show  that  wholesale  merchants  and 
wholesale  establishments  maintained  by 
manufacturers  (manufacturers'  sales 
branches,  district ^and  general  sales  offices) 
accounted  for  59.847(/  of  the  total  business 
in  1929,  as  against  40.16%  by  other  estab- 
lishments performing  the  wholesale  function 
in  tlie  distribution  of  commodities. 

Quality  Group  Reestablished 

BEGINNING  with  the  March,  1932,  num- 
bers. The  Quality  Group,  New  York,  -'s 
reestablished  with  advertisers  and  agencies. 
It  will  comprise  Atlantic  Monthly,  Current 
History,  Forum,  Harper's  Magazine,  The  Re- 
view of  Reviews  and  Scribner's  Magazine.  A 
special  discount  is  allowed  on  the  new  rate 
card  of  $150  per  page  less  than  the  total 
of  individual  magazine  rates.  This  discount 
is  in  addition  to  reductions  announced  by 
the  individual  magazines  from  their  rates  in 
force  during  1931. 


Can  you  use  this  photo  in  advertising? 

We    beat    the    depression    in    1931.     Our    business 
expanding   in    1932.     Why?     The    largest 
collection  of  good  photos  in  America, 
and    fine    commercial    work. 

EWING     GALLOWAY 

THE    WORLD    IN    PHOTOGRAPHS 
GRAYBAR  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


IF  you  are  moving,  don't  miss  a 
copy  of  Advertising  &  Selling 
thru  negligence.  Send  in  both 
your  old  and  your  new  address  one 
week  before  the  change  is  to  take 
place. 
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Radio  Coverage 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  witli  the  point  of 
view  expressed  by  Mr.  Felix  in  the  article 
"NBC  100-Mile  Coverage  a  Myth." 

Certainly  the  field's  strength  test,  honestly 
conducted,  provides  the  best  indication  we 
have  today  of  radio  coverage.  However,  I 
feel  that  whenever  the  coverage  statisticians 
get  to  work,  the  best  attitude  towards  them  is 
expressed  by  the  old  barroom  sign,  "Don't 
shoot  the  piano  player;  he's  doing  his  best." 
P.  H.  PUMPHREY, 

Mgr.,  Radio  Dept., 

Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc., 

New  York. 

Completing  the  Record 
On  Copyright  Law 

Let  me  compliment  Mr.  Rieder  and  you 
on  his  "copyright"  article  in  the  Jan.  6 
issue.  Just  one  thing  I  should  add,  since 
many  will  accept  the  article  as  law  without 
ever  looking  it  up  for  themselves. 

In  omitting  part  of  Sec.  25b  of  the  Copy- 
right Act  he  startled  me  into  a  fast  dive  for 
my  file  to  see  if  $1  were  all  that  a  court 
might  allow  a  plaintiff  for  each  infringing 
copy.  A  careful  reading  of  the  full  text, 
however,  shows  this  to  be  a  minimum  sug- 
gestion, not  at  all  the  limit. 

There  might  be  some  misunderstanding, 
too,  of  one's  privileges  under  Mr.  Rieder's 
heading,  "Common  Law  Copyright."  If  no- 
tice of  intent  of  private  circulation  only  may 
prevent  "publication,"  then  it  might  be  ar- 
gued by  a  copier  that  similar  notice  should 
forestall  any  claim  of  infringement  in  case 
of  copies  or  adaptations  of  a  copyrighted 
work  when  also  made  for  private  circulation, 
i.e.,  among  employees  and  agents  only. 

Here,  as  nearly  as  I  can  discover,  the  rule 
of  reason  enters.  A  copy  or  two  for  purposes 
of  reference  or  comment — inside  the  office, 
let's  say — is  probably  within  bounds.  Dupli- 
cation for  ten  or  a  hundred  scattered  em- 
ployees or  agents  to  avoid  buying  copies  from 
the  original  source,  or  to  escape  other  con- 
sideration to  the  copyright  owner,  obviously 
cuts  down  the  latter's  opportunity  for  sales 
and  may  establish  damages. 

When  a  third  party  enters  the  picture, 
making  the  copies  or  adaptation  for  the  sec- 


Kicks,  slams,  rebuttals, 
bouquets — all  are   invited. 


ond  and  receiving  compensation  for  the  job 
— an  advertising  agent,  for  example — then 
the  question  of  profit  enters  also,  and  in  that 
case,  under  Sec.  25b,  "In  proving  profits  the 
plaintiff  shall  be  required  to  prove  sales 
only." 

In  other  words,  if  the  advertiser  wants  to 
take  chances  the  agency  may  gracefully  say, 
"You  do  it.  Yon  might  get  by  but  we  cer- 
tainly can't." 

Lynn  W.  Ellis, 
Westport,  Conn. 


Belding's    ''Loose   Statements'' 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Louis  Glaser's  criti- 
cism of  my  "loose  statements"  in  the  article 
published  in  your  issue  of  December  9: 

Perhaps  it  has  not  occurred  to  Mr.  Glaser 
that  it's  a  good  idea  when  making  a  tele- 
phone zone  check  on  radio  programs  running 
15  minutes  a  day  to  keep  the  calls  going 
for  three  weeks  or  even  a  month. 

This  establishes  an  average  that  wipes  out 
any  discrepancy  favoring  certain  days,  weath- 
er conditions,  special  events,  special  compet- 
ing broadcasts,  etc. 

Don  Belding, 

Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan, 

New  York. 


Coercive  "Plans"  No  Good 

It  would  be  easy  to  criticise  Mr.  Bor- 
sodi's  labeling  of  agriculture,  textiles,  coal 
and  railroading  as  decadent  industries 
(Oct.  28  issue).  The  products  of  the  soil 
will  have  to  furnish  mankind  with  food 
and  clothing  as  far  ahead  as  we  can  see. 
The  known  supply  of  coal  far  exceeds  that 
of  oil:  if  the  latter  is  temporarily  cheaper, 
that  is  only  because  oil,  being  liquid,  can 
be  taken  from  the  earth  more  cheaply  than 
coal  while  it  lasts.  And  long-haid  trans- 
portation will  always  be  cheaper  in  trains 
on  steel  rails  than  in  individual  buses  and 
trucks,  if  equal  standards  of  comfort,  speed 
and  safety  are  applied.  True  enough,  all 
the  industries  referred  to  are  over-developed 
for  present  needs.  They  must  either  deflate 
or  find  a  larger  usefulness;  and  that,  I 
think,  is  what  Mr.  Borsodi  meant  to  say. 

However,    Mr.    Borsodi's    basic    theme    is 


absolutely  sound.  No  man  or  group  of 
men,  in  any  nation  the  size  of  ours,  is  at 
once  wise  enough  and  disinterested  enough 
lo  direct  production,  allot  quotas,  decide 
what  recognition  should  be  given  lo  new 
inventions  and  infant  industries,  restrain 
individual  farmers,  manufacturers,  contrac- 
tors and  all  others  from  acting  on  their 
own  judgment,  and  coerce  consumers  the 
country  over  into  taking  what  is  assigned 
lo  them  and  liking  it.  The  result  would  be 
either  an  appalling  muddle,  engineeftd  by 
a  well-meaning  but  incompetent  bureau- 
cracy, or  exploitation  of  business  and  the 
public  by  grafting  officials  and  profiteering 
beneficiaries  of  the  system.  Probably  it 
would  be  a  mixture  of  both.  The  more  rigid 
ihe  control  the  more  ruinous  would  be  the 
result.  The  least  possible  damage  would  be 
the  discouragement  of  new  enterprises  of  all 
sorts,  and  stifling  of  the  spirit  of  progress 
which  has  until  now  made  America  notable. 
Our  present  system  is  the  fruit  of  a  long 
process  of  trial  and  error.  It  represents 
millions  of  practical  adjustments  to  meet 
practical  conditions.  It  is  constantly  being 
changed  as  conditions  change.  In  some 
fashion,  it  works.  Certainly  it  has  its  faults, 
and  unquestionably  we  shall  find  ways  to 
improve  it.  But  its  faults  are  of  two  kinds, 
both  remediable  to  some  extent.  One  kind  is 
due  to  the  well-known  weaknesses  of  human 
nature — the  gambling  instinct,  the  easy- 
money  instinct,  the  willingness  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  other  party  to  a  bargain,  and 
so  on.  Those  weaknesses  would  appear  in 
any  system. 

The  other  group  of  faults  arises  simply 
out  of  lack  of  knowledge  or  foresight.  The 
disastrous  "new  era"  of  1928-9  did  not  grow 
merely  out  of  a  desire  fiU'  easy  money. 
There  was  evidence  enough — for  those  who 
looked — of  unbalanced  production,  over- 
building of  plants,  stagnation  of  invention, 
and  growing  technological  unemployment. 
If  the  majority  had  foreseen  what  all  know 
now  and  a  few  knew  then,  we  might  have 
been  spared  the  worst  of  the  post-boom 
pains.  The  real  difficulty  arises  from  the 
fact  that  boom  and  bust  on  a  grand  scale 
come  only  once  in  a  generation,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances differ  each  time.  It  seems  un- 
likely that  successive  generations  will  wholly 
learn  the  lesson  without  occasional  disas- 
ters to  point  the  moral;  but  no  one  has  yet 
offered  any  coercive  plan  that  would  not  be 
even  worse. 

But  there  is  more  collective  wisdom,  more 
initiative,  more  ability  to  deal  with  facts 
and  get  results,  in  the  multitude  of  Amer- 
ican business  men  than  there  will  ever  be 
in  a  bureaucracy  at  Washington. 

Herbert  L.  Towle, 
Towle  &  Buckwalter, 
Philadelphia. 


.  .  .  Feels  Crushed 

That  was  certainly  a  knock-out  of  an  edi- 
torial that  you  ran  recently  (Dec.  23  issue) 
on  the  subject  of  distribution  of  wealth. 
Your  consistent  display  of  courage  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind  is  certainly  a  perennial 
stimulant  to  the  jaded  advertising  man  who 
sometimes  feels  crushed  by  the  vastness  and 
unstopability  of  It  All. 

Leon  Kelley,  Secretary, 
Fishier,  Farnsworth  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York. 
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hit  haven't  voii  any  art  that  is  modern?" 


%% 


The  tattooed  man  can  pick  his  pictures  to  suit 


hort  as  a  sales-making  part  of  an  advertisement 


himself,  but  the   advertiser  who  wants  to  be  that  works  all  over. 


something  more  than  an  exhibitionist  does  not 
find  his  art-selection  quite  so  simple. 

Too  often  the  phrase  "art  work"'  means  work 


Why  not  ask  us  to  describe  more  definitely 
what  we  mean  by  advertising  that  "works  all 
over"?  As  some  of  the  old-time  advertisers 


for  the  artist  rather  than  work  for  the  advertiser         used  to  say,  such  a  discussion  "might  be  to  our 
— a  picture  which  is  pretty  or  arresting  but  falls  mutual  advantage." 

THE   BLACKMAN   COMPANY 
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CAOO 


Ih  fhe  Chicago 
territory  —  start 
your  new 
campaign  with 
a  stimulating 
sales  meeting! 

Get  the  salesmen  together — 
where,  without  interruption  or 
outside  distraction,  you  can 
give  them  the  whole  story  of 
the  new  sales  drive  and  adver- 
tising campaign.  Start  them 
with  plenty  of  enthusiasm  and 
confidence.  Bring  them  all  to- 
gether at  Hotel  Knickerbocker, 
Chicago. 

We're  justly  proud  of  the  many 
outstanding  national  advertisers 
who  have  made  this  progres- 
sive, modern  hotel  headquar- 
ters for  such  conferences.  Ideal 
facilities — up-to-the-minute  ac- 
commodations. We'll  be  glad 
to  answer  your  inquiry  In  detail. 


HOTEL 
KNICKERBOCKER 

CHICAGO 

Walton   PI.  at   Michigan 
Adjoining   Palmollve   Building 

ALLAN   G.   HURST,    Manager 

(formerly  with  Hotel  Astor,  New  York) 


Cooperation  Needed 

[Continued  from  page  30] 


tions  were  excellent.  The  public  re- 
sponse to  our  advertisements  was 
highly  satisfactory.  Suddenly  it  be- 
came evident  that  our  advertising 
agency  had  turned  bearish  on  cooper- 
ative advertising,  several  of  its  ac- 
counts having  stopped  their  activities. 
We  learned  that  our  newspaper  cam- 
paign, scheduled  to  break  in  Septem- 
ber, was  at  a  standstill.  Of  course  this 
news  spread  quickly  in  the  industry. 
One  of  our  New  York  members,  hit 
hard  by  price  competition  and  eager 
to  be  relieved  of  his  pledges  of  finan- 
cial support,  sent  a  round-robin  letter 
suggesting  the  discontinuance  of  the 
advertising. 

"/^UR  advertising  agency,  to  the 
^-^  amazement  of  all  of  us,  imme- 
diately seized  on  this  letter  as  the  op- 
portunity to  petition  for  a  receivership 
for  the  cooperative  campaign,  osten- 
sibly to  protect  its  interests.  The  plea 
was  granted,  but  within  a  short  time 
the  receivership  was  dissolved,  no  real 
question  as  to  the  solvency  of  the  cam- 
paign having  ever  existed. 

"While  all  this  unforeseen  difEcultv 
was  being  met,  our  plans  for  news- 
paper advertising  beginning  in  the  fall 
of  1931  were  at  a  standstill.  We  had 
written  our  copy,  had  our  finished  art 
work  on  hand  and  many  of  the  com- 
plete advertisements  had  been  elec- 
trotyped.  The  newspapers  on  our  list, 
I  might  mention,  had  done  an  excel- 
lent advance  merchandising  job  for  us. 
In  short,  the  stage  was  all  set.  We  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  the  height  of 
waste  not  to  run  as  many  advertise- 
ments as  we  could  pay  for  from  our 
funds  on  hand. 

"Now  that  all  the  advertising  that 
we  could  pay  for  has  appeared,  the 
only  conclusion  that  one  can  logically 
arrive  at  is  that  the  macaroni  cam- 
paign has  breathed  its  last.  It  is  all 
over  now  .  .  .  fini  .  .  .  washed  up  and 
through.  As  to  its  value,  it  does  not 
seem  to  those  of  us  who  were  close  to 
its  workings  that  any  question  of  its 
value  can  well  exist.  If  you  ask  me 
how  much  more  macaroni,  how  much 
more  spaghetti  or  how  many  more  egg 
noodles  people  ate  as  a  result  of  the 
advertising,  I'll  have  to  answer  that  I 
don't  know.  Nor  does  anyone  else. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  the  adver- 


tising induced  countless  people  to  eat 
macaroni  products  oftener  and  to  pre- 
pare them  in  new  and  appetizing  ways. 
We  know,  too,  that  we  sent  out  from 
half  a  million  to  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand recipe  booklets  which  were  offered 
in  our  advertisements.  Don't  let  any- 
one tell  you  that  the  copy  wasn't  seen 
and  read.  By  the  way,  there's  a 
healthy  volume  of  requests  for  these 
booklets  still  coming  into  our  Asso- 
ciation's olEces  every  day  now,  al- 
though the  last  magazine  ad  ran  in 
August.  We  know  that  many  res- 
taurants and  hotels,  in  addition  to  pri- 
vate homes,  that  never  served  macaroni 
products  offer  it  with  some  regularity 
now." 

Wliat  cooperative  advertising  needs 
in  order  to  produce  results  is  a  good, 
generous  helping  of  cooperation.  If 
all  the  groups  in  the  macaroni  indus- 
try who  subscribed  to  the  aims  of  the 
sales  promotion  movement  had  sub- 
merged their  petty  differences  for  the 
common  good,  the  campaign  would  be 
alive  still  and  thriving. 


B 


Advertising  New  England 

ELIEVING  that  economic  conditions 
throughout  New  England  surpass  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the 
New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association, 
16  Norwich  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  spon- 
soring an  extensive  advertising  campaign 
that  is  planned  to  educate  advertisers  to  the 
advantages  of  using  New  England  news- 
papers. 

At  a  meeting  in  the  Hotel  Commodore, 
New  York,  on  January  27,  100  newspaper 
publishers,  advertising  managers  and  repre- 
sentatives were  told  the  salient  points  of  the 
project  by  Franklin  B.  Hurd,  advertising  di- 
rector, Providence  Journal.  He  presented  a 
collection  of  facts  regarding  purchasing 
power,  trading  centers,  automobile  sales, 
mercantile  transactions  and  income  tax  re- 
ports that  tended  to  indicate  the  genera! 
market  conditions  in  New  England. 

Newspapers  and  trade  papers  will  be  used 
to  promote  this  educational  project.  Pub- 
lishers were  asked  to  support  this  movement 
by  contributing  the  cost  of  a  1000-line  ad- 
vertisement in  their  own  paper,  at  national 
rate.  Of  the  seventy  members  appealed  to, 
40  immediately  responded.  The  committee 
in  charge  of  the  advertising  program  con- 
sists of  Mr.  Hurd,  Howard  C.  Rice,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  and  Sherman  H.  Bowles,  Spring- 
field, Mass.  The  New  England  Council  is 
cooperating  in  this  campaign  and  supplied 
statistical  data  regarding  marketing  condi- 
tions, which  have  been  incorporated  in  a 
booklet  to  be  distributed  among  advertisers. 
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The  Automobile  Show 

[Continued  from  pagi'  25 \ 
cars  at  one  end  and  taken  into  the  fac- 
tory, while  every  few  seconds  the  com- 
pleted "vehicles"  rolled  out  the  other 
end  and,  under  their  own  power,  drove 
up  to  a  platform  to  await  shipment. 
Very  convincing,  and  even  I  was  about 
to  recommend  a  De  Soto  without  reser- 
vation when  I  overheard  a  skeptical 
old  lady  ask  the  demonstrator  if  the 
miniature  autos  were  really  being 
made  on  the  spot.  Fortunately  Mr. 
Chrysler's  minion  blushed  and  gave 
this  ingenious  scheme  to  hoodwink  the 
consumer  away.  Thumbs  do\vn  on  the 
De  Soto. 

Essex.  We  recommend  the  Essex 
without  reservation.  "Simplified  Selec- 
tive Free  Wheeling  combined  with 
Synchro-Mesh  and  helical  constant- 
mesh  Silent  Second  Gear  in  the  new 
Essex  Full  Range  Selective  Transmis- 
sion brings  a  new  thrill  to  motoring." 
At  that  it's  worth  consideration  if  only 
for  its  Compensated  Inherently  Bal- 
anced Crankshaft;  Labyrinthian  Oil 
Cooling;  Duoflo  Automatic  Engine 
Oiling;  New  Triple-Sealed  Oil-Cush- 
ioned Clutch.  Sealed-in-Rubber  Roof; 
Rubber-Floated  Motor  and  Exhaust 
system;  Anti-Stall  Startix;  Anti-Flood 
Choke;  Ride  Controls;  Thermostatic 
Carburetor  Heat  Control;  Two-Finger 
Windshield  Control;  Easy-Turn  Door 
and  Window  Handles;  Arc-Slide  Fast- 
ener pockets;  Roller  Valve  Tappets; 
Diagonal  Truss  Frame;  and  patented 
Power-Dome  Combustion  Chamber. 

Needlecraft  Reduces  Rates 

A  REDUCTION  in  rales  and  a  new  depar- 
ture in  rate  policy  have  been  announced 
by  Needlecraft,  New  York,  to  be  effective 
with  the  April  issue.  Having  placed  all  sub- 
scriptions on  a  two-year  basis  and  eliminat- 
ing unit  clubbing  offers,  the  publication  has 
been  enabled  to  reduce  1932  rates  10%.  The 
agate  line  is  now  $5.40,  reduced  from  $6.00, 
and  the  page  rate  is  now  $3,240,  from 
13,600.  Circulation  of  1,000,000  guaranteed. 
To  those  advertisers  who  desire  to  con- 
tract space  24  months  in  advance,  Needle- 
craft offers  an  additional  10%  discount  on 
the  second  twelve  months'  space,  if  the  linage 
equals  or  exceeds  that  used  in  the  first 
year.  If  space  orders  are  kept  two  years  in 
advance,  the  additional  discount,  once 
earned,  continues  in  effect  unless  nullified 
by  an  intermediate  cancellation. 

Eagle  Magazine  Cuts  Rate 

THE  EAGLE  MAGAZINE,  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  announces  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately 10%  in  rates,  effective  March 
issue.  Circulation  during  recent  months  is 
said  to  have  increased,  and  a  guaranteed 
circulation  of  550,000  is  offered. 


Trump  this 
with  a  Five! 


OHAKESPEARE,  or  Bob  Palmer, 
or  80iuebody  who  knows  about  life,  said: 
"In  these  memoir-able  days,  honest  confes- 
sion is  good  to  be  sold."  After  twenty  years 
I  found  I  could  sell  it — not  really  a  confes- 
sion, but  the  ability  and  experience  gained 
in  accomplishing  thousands  of  tasks  with 
humanized   letters. 

On  August  25,  1931,  I  put  approximately 
500  letters  into  the  mails  announcing  that 
I  had  severed  a  thirteen-year  connection  with 
the  Printers'  Ink  Publications,  and  that  I 
had  hung  out  my  own  shingle.  Sixty-one 
replies  and  fourteen  telephone  calls  liter- 
ally put  me  in  business.  I  am  now  serving 
12  clients,  and  am  ready  to  share  my  knowl- 
edge and  experience  with  a  larger  number 
of  people.  For  a  fee,  of  course,  but  one 
that  will  be  based  upon  the  amount  of  time 
involved. 

But  before  we  even  reach  the  point  of 
consultation,  I  suggest  you  send  me  one  of 
your  letters  for  criticism  and  analysis.  (Per- 
haps it  is  axiomatic  to  say  that  two  heads 
are  better  than  one.)  You  may  be  about  to 
dispatch  a  sales  letter  to  prospects,  a  reas- 
suring letter  to  your  salesmen,  or  possibly 
you  are  bothered  with  slow  pay  accounts.  I 
don't  care  especially  what  type  of  letter  it  is. 
Send  it  to  me  with  a  check  for  $5.00  at- 
tached. You'll  receive  a  personal  analysis, 
commenting  on  both  the  good  points  and 
shortcomings  as  I  see  them.  If  necessary, 
I'll  rewrite  the  entire  letter  for  you. 


^ 


FRANK    H.    MEEKS 

Sales     Promotion 


299   MADISON   AVE. 


NEW   YORK,   N.   Y. 


'You     shouldn't     sell     a     Postage     Stamp     short!' 
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7lie  FLEETWOOD 

■^  HOTEL 

One  of  the  South's  Finest 
Hotels  .  .  at  rates  that  will 
fit  your  reduced  vacation 
budget. 
Modified    American 
Plan   ( includes  room, 
breakfast  and  dinner) 
.  .  .  Single  $8  to  S14; 
Double.    S7   to    $12, 
A  daily,  per  person.  Eu- 

14  ropean   plan,   $3   less 

'"^  per  person.  Fireproof, 

steam  heat,  private 
docks.      :        :        :        : 

IMIAMI  BlACHlti^ 


Ayer's  Directory  Shows 
Drop  in  Publications 


THE  number  of  daily  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  increased  by  23  in 
the  depression  year  of  1931,  accord- 
ing to  statistics  published  in  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son's  Directory  of  Newspapers 
and  Periodicals  for  1932.  The  num- 
ber of  Sunday  editions  decreased  by 
24  and  the  number  of  weekly  news- 
papers by  268. 

At  the  beginning  of  1932,  there  were 
a  total  of  2415  dailies  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  11,524  weeklies. 
The  aggregate  circulation  of  dailies  is 
44.448,325,  as  against  45,106,245  a 
)  ear  ago. 

Including  all  classes  of  publica- 
tions, there  was  a  decrease  of  647  in 
the  last  year,  bringing  the  total  down 


to  21,191.  Agricultural  publications 
dropped  59,  which  was  the  largest  de- 
crease in  any  classification  of  period- 
icals. There  were  more  new  publica- 
tions dealing  with  radio,  television  and 
talking  machines  than  in  any  other 
list,  yet  the  total  in  this  classification 
decreased  by  2.  Advertising  publica- 
tions decreased  by  3,  automotive  by 
11,  aeronautic  by  5,  and  financial  and 
banking  by  4. 

The  new  Directory  contains  1352 
pages.  It  lists  and  describes  all  pub- 
lications in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada and  gives  a  complete  business  pic- 
ture of  each  State,  describing  its  phys- 
ical characteristics,  population,  indus- 
try, commerce  and  agriculture.  The 
Directory  contains  100  maps. 


Concerning  Copy 

[Continued  from  page  19] 


ihat  they  may  then  translate  their  own 
voice-manner  into  something  like  it. 
N\'e  are  fed  up  with  tlie  false  pomp, 
and  the  hollow  good-cheer,  and  the 
throaty  warblings  and  rumblings  of 
announcers  who  are  trying  to  pretend 
to  be  something  they  never  can  be.  And 
we  suspect  that  most  of  this  hue  and 
cry  about  advertising  on  the  air  is 
traceable  as  directly  to  the  falsity,  the 
inappropriateness,  the  bunk,  bombast 
and  bourgeois-wheedle  in  the  voice- 
manner  of  the  announcer,  as  it  is  trace- 
able to  the  contents  and  frequency 
of  the  advertising  matter  which  he  is 
called  upon  to  set  in  verbal,  ethereal 
"type"  on  the  air. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject,  we  may 
as  well  add  that  Mr.  Hoover  could  re- 
elect himself  if  he  got  a  law  passed 
obliging  all  radio  announcers  to  at- 
tend, once  a  month,  a  reading  by  the 
Boylston  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
Oratory  Emeritus,  Charles  Townsend 
Copeland,  of  Number  15,  Hollis  Hall, 
Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. There  is  a  man  who  reads 
pure  Caslon.  Not  on  the  air,  though 
his  infrequent  radio  readings  are  good 
— but  in  person.  He  endows  the  printed 
word  with  an  amount  of  vitality  almost 
unique.    It  has  long  been  the  conten- 


tion of  this  department  that  if  the 
preachers  of  America  had  learned  to 
read  the  Bible  as  Copeland  reads  it — 
instead  of  by  the  hot-potato  or  holy- 
tone  method — what  is  wrong  with  the 
church    wouldn't    be    wrong    with    it. 

What  the  copy  -  writing  business 
needs  (points  out  one  of  its  ablest 
pointer-outers)  is  a  merger  between 
the  LTpjohn  Company  (who  make 
Phenolax)  and  a  concern  named  Attem. 

It  took  a  single  column  only  in  a 
small  weekly  paper  called  The  Neiv 
Yorker  to  contain  one  of  the  best  pieces 
(i.e.  most  credible  pieces)  of  copy 
written  this  year  1932,  or  last  year 
1931,  or  any  year.  It's  too  long  to 
quote  in  this  small  fortnightly  paper,  .. 
but  it's  about  Listerine  cigarettes.  A 
few  lines,  that  aren't  helped  any  by 
being  yanked  out  of  their  context: 
"  ...  We  are  actually  making 
money  on  the  darn  things. 

"...  Such  a  cigarette,  we  ar- 
gued, couldn't  possibly  succeed 
when  big  cigarette  advertisers 
are  flying  at  each  other  s  throats 
ivith  ten  million  dollar  toma- 
hawks ..." 
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Building  in  the  1930's 

[Ci>ntinued  from  pujie  2.i] 


decade.  To  argue  from  this,  however, 
that  the  construction  industry  is  a  wan- 
ing industry  is  to  argue  that  the 
American  people  w^ll  be  content  with 
achieving  the  kind  of  stability  that 
precludes  progress,  that  they  will  be 
content  with  the  housing,  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  buildings,  the 
schools  and  bridges  and  highways  and 
the  communities  they  now  have.  But 
we  do  seem  warranted  in  these  con- 
clusions: 

L  If  current  population  trends  con- 
tinue, the  automatic  increase  of 
building  demand,  which  has  in 
the  past  enabled  us  to  rely  on 
individualistic  speculative  build- 
ing projects  to  fill  our  needs  and 
which  has  automatically  lifted  us 
out  of  depressions,  tends  to  dis- 
appear. 

2.  Increased  building  activity  will 
continue  to  accompany  impor- 
tant new  industrial,  economic 
and  social  developments. 

3.  As  opportunities  for  speculative 
real  estate  and  building  develop- 
ments gradually  dwindle  away, 
the  building  industry  will  of  ne- 
cessity develop  a  sound  economic 
plan,  whose  opportunities  for 
substantial  progress  are  real  but 
impossible  to  estimate  today. 

We  Can  Build  Civilized 
Communities  If  We.  Plan 
Intelligently  and  Pay  as  We  Go 

The  kind  of  economic  plan  in  con- 
sideration here  is  no  doctrinaire  pro- 
gram of  action  to  be  set  in  motion  all 
at  once  by  any  national  organization. 
The  fundamentals  of  such  a  plan  have 
been  the  subject  of  study  for  many 
years.  On  the  all-important  subject  of 
housing,  the  recent  President's  Confer- 
ence on  Home  Building  and  Home 
Ownership  brought  together  on  a  scale 
hitherto  unknown  in  this  country  ex- 
perts and  expert  information,  in 
preparation  for  which  31  committees 
with  400  members  worked  for  a  year. 
In  reports  of  the  conference  commit- 
tees and  in  their  very  valuable  appen- 
dices of  research  data  will  be  found 
the  fundamentals  of  the  economic  plan 
for  the  building  industry.  This  plan 
will  evolve  gradually  as  its  principles 
are  more  and  more  put  into  practice. 
Its  essence  is  that  national  organiza- 


tions can  be  most  effective  in  dissemi- 
nating information  on  current  design- 
ing and  business  practice,  and  on 
standards  and  objectives  to  be  aimed 
at.  Actual  programs  of  action  belong 
to  neighborhoods,  communities,  towns 
and  cities.  Such  programs  would  build 
on  the  basis  of  surveys  of  actual  re- 
quirements and  would  utilize  the  best 
available  thought  and  practice  in  tech- 
nical improvements  in  building  de- 
sign, construction  and  finance,  control 
of  subdivision  layouts,  community 
planning  and  rehabilitation  of  blighted 
areas  and  slums  and  wise  regulation 
of  property  taxes.  By  such  means  can 
each  community  satisfy  the  legitimate 
desires  of  its  people  and  create  a  sound 
demand  for  new  construction  in  such 
volume  as  to  register  advances  in  the 
American  standard  of  living.  By  such 
an  economic  plan  property  values  may 
be  stabilized.  But  inherent  in  a  suc- 
cessful plan  there  is  another  set  of 
obligations  devolving  particularly  on 
the  commercial  and  industrial  sections 
of  communities.  If  they  wish  to  attract 
and  keep  the  kind  of  population  they 
want,  and  particularly  if  they  want 
to  promote  home  ownership  on  a  sound 
basis,  they  will  endeavor  to  secure  for 
their  communities  such  diversity  of 
enterprises  and  such  sound  commercial 
structure  as  will  give  to  larger  and 
larger  majorities  of  their  people  a  sense 
of  stability  of  employment  and  income. 
The  change  in  trend  of  population 
growth  is  a  turning  point  in  our  eco- 
nomic history;  it  is  a  challenge  and  an 
opportunity.  We  have  always  relied 
upon  the  methods  of  the  frontier  trad- 
ing post  and  the  mining  camp  to  build 
the  towns  and  cities  of  America.  We 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  results.  We 
should  not  mourn  the  passing  of  a 
dying  era,  even  though  the  transition 
to  a  newer  and  better  one  is  a  little 
painful. 


New  CCA  Applications 

THE  most  recent  applicants  for  member- 
ship in  the  Controlled  Circulation  Audit. 
Inc.,  New  York,  are  Good  Hardware,  Medi- 
cal Economics  and  The  Progressive  Grocer. 
Aitkin  -  Kynett  Company,  Philadelphia 
agency,  has  also  applied  for  membership. 
Membership  applications  from  advertisers, 
agencies  and  publications  now  number  more 
than  ninety. 


GEORGE 
RAISES  HELL 


Smug,   self  satisfied   fools.      "You   big  city  people 

make  mc  laugh" —  "You    think   the  same 

thoughts,  say  the  same  things  and  think  the  sun 
rises  when  you  crow."  Thus  hectored  George  D. 
Mitchell,  Managing  Editor  of  Pathfinder,  in  a 
speech  before  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York. 
And  the  reverberations  haven't  died  down  yet. 


He 


Jtchcll's    subject    waj 


:  city  gates 


Governor  Roosevelt.  AI  Smith.  Mark  Heilingcr. 
Vice  President  Curtis,  Dr.  Starch,  Roger  Babson 
Hail  Colurabia-ed  this  speech.  Eddie  Cantor 
said:  "I  find  myself  sorry  for  having  been  btjrn  in  a 
big  city.      If  it  ever  happens  again,  I'll  be  born  Jo 


If  you  want  to  know  what  kind  of  a  country  this 
really  is.  gel  Mitchell's  speech.  '•Mahng  Snoopn 
in  ib§  Small  Town."  You'll  need  it  if  yon  sell  or 
advertise.  Now  in  booklet  form.  A  copy  free. 
No  obligation — whattptr.  Just  address  Pathfinder. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


"^        THE  BEST  MEDIUM- 
GOOD  WILL! 

Ws   are   offcrinB   to    advertisers    a,   sure   good-«lll  builder 


A  62-page  booklet  filled  with  practical  Information  re- 
garding the  various  phases  of  commercial  law,  ot  prac- 
tical  value   to  every   business  man. 

And— you   could   afford   to   give    it    away   In    thousands, 
without  any  appreciable  dent  in  your  advertising  budget. 
»-»-  Let     them     remember    you.     and     they'll     always 
remember  your  product 

For   information,    write   to 

MULTI-TOPIC     PUBLISHING    CO. 

535    5TH    AVE..    NEW    YORK 


Right   Up  to  the  Minute! 

CrowelPs    Dictionary 
of  Bii8iiie.ss  &  Finance 

Newly  revised  and  defini- 
tions passed  on  by  experts. 
'"Of  value  to  any  business 
man."— iV.  Y.  Sun. 


S3.S0 


9 


roni   CRO\^ELL'S 


MR.  PUBLISHER— 

I  can  give  persistent,  constructive  rep- 
resentation in  Chicago.  12'  years'  ex- 
perience selling  newspapers  and  trade 
papers.  University  education,  estab- 
lislied  office.  I  tcnow  merchandising. 
Can  lieep  good  will  and  sell  volume. 
Commission  basis.  Box  127.  Advertis- 
ing &   Selling,  9    E.   3Sth   St.,  N.   T.   C. 


WANTED  — 

A  MANUFACTURER 


in  need  of  a  sales  and  advertising  maiiagfr. 
or  either  one.  Man  with  10  years  experi- 
ence available.  32.  University  Graduate. 
Now  working.  Present  position  6  years. 
Let's  talk  it  over.  Care  Box  12S.  Adver- 
tising &  Selling,  9  East  3Sth  St.,  N.  T.  C. 
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THE  NEWS  DIGEST 

MARGARET     BOWLBY,     Editor 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled  for  quick  and  convenient 

reference.    The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive   items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department. 

Address  Advertising  &   Seixinc,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 

ISSUE    OF    FEBRUARY    3,    1932 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONxNEL— [^(/i;em.sers.  Etc.] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

W.  Ivan  Worden George  Harrison  Phelps,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Asst.  Treas. 

and  Office  Mgr Kellogg    Co.,    Battle    Creek, 

M.  E.  Zetterholm  General  Motors  Corp.,  Oakland-Pontiac  Division,  Pon- 

tiac,  Mich.,  Executive Theatre    Service   Corp.,   New 

York Vice-Pres.     and     Distribution 

Clarence  P.  Sheldon  .  .  .  Bradner  Smith  Paper  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff The  Northwest  Paper  Co.,  San    ^^^^" 

W.  Verne  Williams  ...The  Beckett   Paper  Co.,  Hamilton,  0.,  Vice-Pres.  and"""""""'  ^'^ District  Sales  Manager 

Genera!  Manager    The  Howard  Paper  Co.,  and 

PiTii'i,                    r    u         ju              T        ,vT^,on-  Associated  Mills,  Urbana,  0.  Staff 

faul  L.  Kuch  G.  Howard  Harmon,  Inc.,  New  York,  Staff Deco  Refreshments,  Inc.,  Buf- 

Bruce  Swaney  Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Staff  piderd  \otor    Truck '  Co:,^'"'  ^'^'"'''''"^  ^""^^^ 

Edward  W.  Field  M.  E.  Harlan  Adv.  Agency,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Staff     Genste-ufjewdry'  Co.!  ■g^/'^^^^'^i^S  Staff 

Bert  Harding Edison    General    Electric   Appliance    Co.,    Dalis,    ^ej"^"-"'  Chicago,  111 Advertising  Staff 

Southwestern  Range  Specialist  and  District  Manager     .    Electromaster,     Inc.,     Dallas. 

Tex District    Manager    of    South- 

E.  H.  McCarty  Nash  Motor  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Vice-Pres.  and  General  "^^"^  Territory 

„„       _      ,  ¥''"^^''''  ,  ,,  ■  ■      „, Same  Company   President 

*"  Koss  Bartley Associated  Press,  Washington,  D.  C,  Correspondent  .  .   1933  Century  of  Progress  Ex- 

H«„,    1?  n„  „  r\T        T         o    o     ,   ^  r,-     ,        ,     T,       ,,  position,  Chicago,  111 Director  of  Promotion  Dent. 

Henry  F.  Devens Oliver  Iron  &  Steel  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Vice-Pres  ^ 

Frank  B.  Kaufman ^S's^^Bartlett  &  Co.,  O^icago;  111;,  Sales'^""^  ^'^"^^"^  ^"^'"^^"^ 

n   K-    PM  •„  xi^'^u  rr-u- TiV    Vj  ■•■••■   c,r ^^""^  Company  Sales  Manager 

T   ir\i  A  L J'-l?.",?'"'^'"  9?-'  Chicago,  111.,  Advertising  Staff Same  Company  Advertising  Manager 

J.  R.  McDonough  .RCA  Victor  Co.,  Inc.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Exec.  Vice-Pres.     Same  Company  President  ^ 

Charles  W.  Henstenburg.Karle  Lithographic  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Art  and  Sales 

,  ,     r-    c     r     J  Promotion   Director    Same  Company  Sales  and  Adv  Director 

John  E   Sanford   Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  Chicago,  111.,  Exec.  Vice-Pres.  Same  Company President 

E.  H.  Aberdeen Weslinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  El.,  Farm 

Light  Plant  Equipment  Adv.  and  Promotion  Manager  of 

Northwest  District    Westinghouse  Electric  Supply 

Co.,  Chicago,  111 Sales   Prom,  and  Adv.   Mgr. 

Norman  F.  Miller   Lewis  Mfg.  Co.,  Walpole,  Mass.,  Staff Za-Rex  Co.,  Inc.,  South  Bos-"*  Northwestern  District 

C)  Jack   Norton    Agfa  Ansco  Corp.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Vice-Pres Lamberf  Pharmacal'  Co.','  'St'.      ^      a°ager 

Kenneth  D.  Berdan  ....  Michigan  Electrotype  &  Stereotype  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,"^""'"'  ^^° '  "  ■^'''■^'^'-  ^"'^  Sales  Manager 

„  ,    _  Vice-Pres.  and  Treasurer   Same  Company  President 

George  A.  Kanney International   Harvester  Co.  of  America,   Chicago,  111., 

D,  F.  Norton ^^^1,^^!^:^::  ,^^  York;  vice-Pr.s::;:  IT  S^  : ;:  -S::;^?-  ^"  ^•^-^^  «^  s^'- 

E.  H.  Gorton  ^l^'Wahl  Co.;  Chicago,  111.;  Sales'  Manager;  V:.::.:  ..IZt.^T""'''   ^''"  '''"'^" 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Agencies] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Glenn  W.  Bittel  Ohio  Brick  &  Tile  Assn.  and  Cleveland  Clay  League. 

Cleveland,  0.,  Secretary  and  Mgr S.    A.    Weissenburger,    New 

Kenneth  Browne  Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York,  Staff  Metropoiitan'  Adv;   Co.;  New     ^^^^" 

rr    c:    n^  c  »»  »    ■     ,»  York    Account  Executive 

1 .  b.  Glover   Sawyer-Massey,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont Russell  T.  Kelley,  Ltd.,  Hamil- 

E.  M.  Cody  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Paris,  France,  Foreign  Staff  .    McCready '-'  Pwks,  ' Pa  r is  ;  °  "^'"^      *^''      ^^^^" 

f,  T     ^  D    1    r  •       ^     ,>T       -,.    ,    T,  France  Paris  Representative 

George  L.  Cramer  ....   Beck  Engraving  Co.  New  York  Representative  Soule,    Feeley    &    Richmond, 

„,.„.        r  r-  11  XI  jj       0  r-      ivT       ,r    ,     ^  ^  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y Account  Executive 

William  E.  Gallow  Hadden  &  Co.,  New  York,  Space  Buyer  H.  E.  Lesan  Adv.  Agency,  Inc., 

New  York  Media  Manager 


1894 


1905 


1932 


In  these  leaves  from  the  family  tree  lie  the 
reasons  for  Cosmopolitans  46  years  of 

Editorial  Leadership  and  Consistent  Success 

as  an  Advertising  Value 


R.  L.  Polk  &Co.,  tabulating  their  exhaus- 
tive Pittsburgh  Consumer  Survey,  found 
that  the  families  reading  COSMOPOLITAN 
showed  an  exceptionally  high  average 
ownership  of  better  quality  merchandise 
(more  than  twice  as  many  new  motor  cars, 
for  example). 

The  reason  is  easily  found. 

For  46  years,  COSMOPOLITAN,  through  its 
wisdom  in  choosing  and  its  ability  to  secure 
the  finest,  most  mature  work  of  the  world 's 


greatest  authors  and  artists,  has  been  con- 
sistently successful  as  an  advertising  value. 
Editorial  Leadership  and  Advertising 
Value  depend  on  each  other.  COSMOPOLI- 
TAN has  both.  COSMOPOLITAN'S  editorial 
strength  is  evident  month  after  month.  Its 
advertising  value,  as  shown  by  the  Polk 
Survey,  is  contained  in 
'Cosmopolitans  in  Pitts- 
burgh' which  we  shall 
be   glad  to   send  you. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Agencies,  Continued] 


\ame 
Harry  J. 


H.  Dryden 


Former  Company  and  Position 

Hadden  &  Co.,  New  York,  VicePres 

Sears,  Roebuck   &   Co.,   Chicago,   111.,   ReU 


Now  Associated  With  Position 

H.    E.    Lesan    Adv.    Agency, 

York    Vice-President 


Edward  Beecher  .  . 
Joseph  A.  Maxwell 
Aljieriion  S.  Cale  . 


Beech( 


Publicity 

J-  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Inc., 

Cale-Maxwell,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  President     Gardner  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis,""" 
Beecher-Cale-Maxwell,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Vice-Pres.  Gainer  Adv.'  CoV  St!  Louis7''"^'''''  '"'^  °'^''  ^^° 
Beecher-Cale-Maxwell,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  VicePres.  Gardner  Adv.'  Co.',' St.' Louis,  ^'^^ 

Charles  F.  Kelly,  Jr.  . .    Beecher-Cale-Maxwell,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Vice-Pres.  Yost  Adv   Co     St   T  nni«'  Mn  \^L  P...  •  i     . 
R.  L.  Hildebrand  Wolff  Printing  Co.  St.  Loiis,  Mo.,  Staff    ' ShaLr  B;ennan  Adv?  Co.,  St 

\incent  Leahy    Sussman  Wormser  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Adv.  and^°"'''  ^^^ ^"'°""'  Executive 

Sales  Promotion    Hanak  &  Klein,  San  Francis- 

T.  L.  Dar.nell    Northern  Textile  Co.,  New  York,  Asst.  to  Pres N.'a^usUu  Hanau'&  Staif,"  New^''"""'  ^"''"''^ 

Frank  Blumer Saturday   Evening   Post,   Cleveland,   0.,    Special   Repre-  '^ 

^'^'"^'"''^    Griswold-Eshleman  Co.,  Cleve- 

'a"''.  0 Manager    of    New     Bus 

.  Business  Week,  Cleveland,  0.,  Representative   Griswold-Eshleman  Co.,  Cleve-    ^^'" 

Hackensack   (N.  J.)   Bergen  Evening  Record,  Staff   .  .    J^"  P.    Muller  '  Adv.  "Age'ncy,^'''''^ 

Pierce-Arrow    Motor    Car    Co.,    Buffalo,    N.    Y.     Adv  ^""^   ^°''''    ^'^*^ 

Wnir  H.  Denney  Col,  Inc:,  New  'Vork,  President; !  !   S-f^  ESlik^"?!^^™'^-'^'^^-  '"'  ^""^^  ''" 

Crowley  Milner  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Advertising  Man-^'"'' ^"'°'""  Executive 

Tl"  Sun  Adv'  r^  '  'tAu^-   ^    t,.:j.::.V  r  ,,■_:__  _■_■_   ■     Ooremus  &  Co.,  Bosto 


Allen   Ruud    ..      .. 

Peter  G.   Metz      

Harry   S.   Bishop  . 

Frank  T.  Denman        , 

Howard  P.  Hildreth 

Hugh  0.  Stevenson 

Harry  S.  Bressler  . . 

M.  Jacques  Breslau 
Raymond  Hawley  . 

Miss  Alice  Woodward 


Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  Production  Manager 


,,    „  ■     - ,  Mass.  Commercial  Staff 

MacKenzie,  Goldbach  &  Ber- 

Star  Adcraft  Service,  New  York,  Promotion  Staff MeUopolitIf  Adv^  Co.,   New^''"  ^""""^ 

Jay  .Agency.  New  York  Production  Mgr.  aiid  Art  DIrectorThe  Tower  Co.'.'New  York  !  .'st°aff'  ^'"'^ 
Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  New  York,  Account  Executive     ...  Mortimer    Lowell    Co.,    New 

Lord  &  Taylor  Co.,  Bureau  of  Fashions  and  Decorations^ "''' Merchandising  Co,, 


Bert  L.  Taub  Kaufmann  Dept.  Stores,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Executive 

G.  J.  O'Leary  Brinckerhoff,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff 


Austin  J.  Carson  &  Associate.-?, 

New   York    Staff 

Charles   E.  Yost,   Pittsburgh, 

Pa Partn 


Guenther-Bradford  &  Co.,  Chi- 
J-"-  A.  Silin  Boston   (Mass.)   Herald  Financial  Staff   clfambers    &    Wisweli,'   Inc.','^""'"'  "^"""^ 

c  ,      , .  ^"f"'  ^'^^^^ Staff 

,  Sales  Manager         Alfred    Rooney    Co.,    Boston, 

J.  Frank  Eddy   Eddy-Rucker  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  President     Evans-Winter-Hebb,  Inc;,  De-^''"""'  ^'"'"''^ 

troit,  Mich '.....'...   Staff 


Roscoe  Fills   Woliuni  Machine  Co.,  Boston,  Ma 


J.  Smith 


Charles  C.  Green 


Robeso 
ager    . 


i-Rochester  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Adv.  Man- 


Chas.  C.  Green  Adv.  Agency,  New  York,  Pres. 
.Glen  Buck  Co.,  Chicago,  HI.,  Pres 


Glen  Buck 

Abb.itt  Kimball    Lyddon,  Hanford  &  Kimball,'  Inc;,  New  York,  Managing' 

Director 


Ludlow-Mansfield,   Inc.,   Buf- 
falo, N.  Y Staff 

Atherton     &      Currier,      Inc., 

New  York Executive 

D'Arcy  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Vice-President 

.  Resigned 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Merf/a] 

,^'""'tp,,  ,.                 Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Joseph  C.  Mohn   Detroit  (Mich.)  Times,  Advertising  Staff WXYZ  Broadcasting  Station, 

Swanee  Taylor  United  Press,  New  York,  Aviation  Columnist  Scou  Howe^Bowen,'  Inc;,' New^''"  "'"^ 

^r^^^^H^^^S^/ka^:l,NewYork^'^^-'^-°-^'^^-«-«™^ 
pecal    Represemative    Boston   (M.ss  >   P„.^  Manager  of  Hotel,  Travel  and 


\^  alter  J.  Munro    . 
Howard  A.  Moulton 


Boston   (Mass.)   Post 


f'"p  "r  ^f^r'""   ■  ■  •  "^r  •'"  ^i  ^•"'.'^^"^.^"•i:.'  ^^A^'^"'  "'-  Staff Woman's  World,  Chicago,  IlLReTe'enta^h 

E-   P-  '^''"fi'-'d    General  Outdoor  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff   Independent    Outdoor    Poster 

Publications,  Chicago,  111.,  Representative 


John  M.  Smythe 


Geye 


Adv.  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill Staff 

China    &    Glass    Guide,    Chi- 

E.  M.  Alexander   Radio  Guide,  New  York.  Vice-Pres.  New'  Yok-'  'Fv.n.-na  r     \'-"  ^^P"^^"'^''^/ _  ^,.  ^ 

C-  A.  Mason  Walker  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich..  Sales  Promotion  M.r;..;r\^ZJr±I:?'"^  ^^^P^"=^?"l^"^^"''  ^"^^'^^'^ 


Sales  Promotion  Manager.  Same  Company Agency  Contact  Staff 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [A/erfio,  Conlimied] 

Kame  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Franklin  C.  Wheeler  .  .    Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization,  Chicago,  111.,  Automobile 

Dept.    Manager Washington   (D.  C.)    Herald  Advertising  Directur 

X^'alter  G.  Fremont   ....  Fremont  Type  Setting  &  Foundry  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 

President     R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co., 

Chicago,  111 Staff 

Roger  M.  Reynolds  .  . .  \tlanta  (Ca.)  Georgian-American,  Advertising  Director  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer- 
cial Appeal  and  Evening  Ap- 
peal       Advertising  Manager 

Paul   Mever    Theater  Magazine,  New  York,  Publisher World  Broadcasting  Co.,  New 

York    Vice-President 

Don  Howe   Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Staff Metropolitan   Motion   Picture 

Co..  Detroit,  Mich Creative  Staff 

Stephen  Czufin  I  .  S.  .\rmv  Motion  Picture  Service,  New  York,  Staff   ,    William    J.    Ganz    Co.,    New 

York    Staff 

E.  C.  Huggins Bryant,  Griflith  &  Brunson,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff  ...    Same      Company,      Detroit, 

Mich District  Manager 

Carroll  Shaffer   Chicago   fill.)  Evening  Post,  Publisher Chicago   (111.)   Shopper,  Inc.  President 

Carl  A.  Miller   Chicago   (111.)    Evening  Post,  Advertising  Manager. ..    Chicago   (111.)   Shopper,  Inc.  Vice-Pres.  and  .^dv.Mgr. 

Leonard   Shultz    Vickery  &  Hill  List,  New  York,  Staff   Julius     Mathews     Special 

Agency,  New  York    .Staff 

\]ex  Ruben    Los  Angeles  (Cal.)   Evening  Express  Promotion  Mgr.     Los  Angeles  (Cal.)   Times      Adv.  Sales  Prom.  Mgr. 

Glenn  W.  Sutton  The  Jobber's  Salesman,  New  York,  Eastern  Manager   ...  Electrical    Trade    Publishing 

Co.,  New  York   Eastern  Manager 

Glenn  \^'.  Hutchinson  .  .  H.  W.  Kastor  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Manager KM  OX  Broadcasting  Station, 

St.  Louis,  Mo Adv.  and  Piiblicily  Diiector 

(')  H.  E.  Christiansen     .Advertising   Federation   of  America,  New  York,   Field 

Manager Business  Week,  New  York .  .   Staff 

John  D.  Denison Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times,  Staff  Same  Company   Local  Adv.  Manager 

Kendrick  W.  Diller  ....  The  Seven  Seas,  New  York,  Advertising  Representative  Sampson  &  Murdock  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass Direct  Adv.  Staff 

Leonard   Hall    Woodward    &    Tiernan    Printing    Co.,    St.   Louis,   Mo., 

Staff   R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co., 

St.   Louis,  Mo Representative 

(')  Ht-    will    continue    to    supervise    the    field     work    of    the    Federation. 

CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Xame  and  Address                                                    Product  Former  Agency  Now  Advertising  Through 
Helena  Rubinstein,  Inc.,  New  York Cosmetic     Prepara- 
tions     Hirsch  Adv.  Agency,  New  York   .  Rudolf  Mosse,  Inc..  New  York 

Smith  &  Winchester  Mfg.  Co.,  S.  Windham,  Conn.  Paper  Machinery  . .  .None  K.    R.    Sutherland    Co.,    Boston. 

Mass. 

Gage  Brothers,  Chicago,  111.   .    Hals    H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago. 

Ill Cramer-Tobias  Co.,  New  York 

Interstate   Hosiery   Mills,   New   York Hosiery     Lawrence      C.      Gumbinner     Adv. 

Agency,  New  York   Cramer  Tobias  Co.,  New  York 

Perfection  Gear  Co.,  Chicago,  111 Gears    None  Arthur   R.   Mogge,  Inc.,   Chicago. 

111. 

Camark  Pottery,  Camden,  Ark Pottery  and  GiftwaresNone  Bolt    Adv.    Agency,    Little    Rock. 

Ark. 

Kemike  Mfg.  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J Germicidal  Detergent. None Oberfelder  -  Franken,  Inc.,     N  e  w 

York 
(')  Delaware,  Lackawanna   &   Western   Railroad, 
New   York    Wonder   Tour  Adver- 
tising   Wendell     P.     Colton,     Inc.,     New 

York   The  Caples  Co.,  New  York 

(•)Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corp.,  New  York Industrial       Division 

for  Gasoline  and  Mo- 
tor Oil   Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  York.Kenyon    &    Eckhardt,    Inc.,    New 

York 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C Assn.   of  Canners        MacManus,  Inc..  Detroit,  Mich.     Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  New 

York 

Egry  Register  Co.,  Dayton  0 Business  Systems  .  .  ,  Howell,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111 Procter  &  Collier  Co..  Cincinnati. 

0. 
JNIaster    Bedding    Makers   of   America,    Holland, 

Mich Spring  Air  Mattress  Direct Ruthrauff   &  Ryan,   Inc.,  Chicago, 

111. 

Masury  Young  Co.,  Charlestown,  Mass.   Myco  Gloss  None  Wolcott  &  Holcomb,  Inc.,  Boston. 

Mass. 

Angelus-Campfire  Co.,  Chicago,  111 Marshmallows    Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 

Inc.,  Chicago,  111 Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

(')  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 Kirk's  Hardwater  Cas- 
tile,   and    Pall    Mall 

Soaps    Collins-Kirk,  Inc.,   Chicago,  111..  .  H.   W.   Kastor   &   Sons   Co.,  Inc., 

Chicago,  111. 

Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y Automobiles    MacManus,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.     Roche  Adv.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

M.  N.  Arnold  Shoe  Co.,  No.  Abington,  Mass..  .  Shoes Direct     Richardson,  Alley  &  Richards  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 
(')  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel  Co.,  French  Lick. 

Ind Pluto  Water   Mcjunkin  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Co..  Chicago. 

111. 

(1)  This  is  in  addition  to  general  Lackawanna  advertising  placed  through  the  Caples  agency  previously. 

(2)  Lennen  &  Mitchell  continues  to  handle  the  general  advertising. 

(»)  In  addition  to  the  portion  of  the  account  already  placed  with  the  Kastor  Agency. 

(<>  The  McJunkin   Co.   will   continue  to  h.indle  the  .-idvertising  of   the  French  Lick  Salts. 
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THE   NEWS   DIGEST   (Continued) 

CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS— [Continued] 

Name  and  Address  Product  Former  Agency  _  Now  Advertising  Through 

Artistic  Brassiere  Co.,  New  York  Corsets      and      Bras-  ,     „,    ,       . 

sieres    . .    Direct   The  Wesley  Associates,  New  \ork 

RMB  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash RMB  Prescription   .   J.  F.  Held  Adv.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. J.  William  Sheets,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Vadsco  Sales  Corp.,  New  Yurk       Mavis,     Djer-Kiss, 

Melba  and  American 
Druggists     Syndicate 

Products Kling-Gibson  Co.,  New  York       . .  Mitchell-Faust-Dickson  &  Wieland, 

Chicago,  111. 

Patex  Fibre  Corp.,  New  York Towels    None   Grey  Adv.  Service,  Inc.,  New  York 

Yeasties  Products,  Inc.,  Irwin,  Pa Yeast  Treated  Cereal 

and  Dog  Biscuits Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  New  York 

Gits  Brothers  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111 Lubricating  Devise     Direct     Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc., 

Feminine  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  Deodorant    None  Small,    Kleppner   &    Seiffer,    Inc., 

New  York 
Annette's  Perfact  Cleanser  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. . .  Cleanser  Culajar  &  Provost,  Inc.,  New  York  Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Tanno-Menthol  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla Proprietary  Medicines  Roger-Gano  Agency,  Tulsa,  Okla.   Don  Watts-Adv.,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Snappies,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Okla Fasteners   None  Don  Watts-Adv.,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Taylor  Instrument  Co.'s,  Rochester,  N.  Y' Temperature      and 

Pressure  Instruments.  H.    C.    Goodwin,  Inc.,   Rochester, 

N.  Y Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 

Inc.,  New  York 
Lockwood-Brackett  Co.,  Boston,  Mass Syndicate  Store  Pro- 
motion     None Monroe  F.  Dreher,  Inc.,  Newark, 

N.J. 

Hampton  Seafood  Co.,  Hampton,  Va Mail-Order  Campaign 

to  Sell  Fish  Direct  to 

the  Consumer  None  Robert  E.  Ramsay  Organization, 

Inc.,  New  York 

E.  T.  Browne  &  Co.,  New  York Beauty  Preparations  Chas.  A.  Weeks  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York Mortimer  Lowell  &  Co.,  New  York 

Du-Gas  Fire  Extinguisher  Corp.,  New  York  Chemical  Fire  Ex- 
tinguishers   None  Mortimer  Lowell  &  Co.,  New  York 

Chipman  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  Insecticides  and  Weed 

Killers    Wilson  &  Bristol,  Inc.,  New  York  Mercready-Phelps    Co.,   Plainfield, 

N.J. 

Jane  E.  Curran,  Inc.,  New  York Hand  Cream  Hadden  &  Co.,  New  York H.    E.   Lesan   Adv.  Agency,   New 

York 

Mavis  Bottling  Co.  of  America,  New  York Beverages    None     Calkins  &  Holden,  New  York 

Matawan  Coal  Tar  Products,  New  York   . . .  Coal  Tar  Products   .  None     Calkins  &  Holden,  New  York 

Spa  Pistany  of  Czecho  Slovakia   Resort  and  Medicinal 

Compress     Adv.      in 

America   None     Hirshon-Garfield,  Inc.,  New  York 

Bel  Caps  Co.,  Clifton,  N.  J Cold  Remedy   Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York  .  Mortimer  Lowell  Co.,  New  York 

Brick  Row  Book  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York Book  Stores    Howland,    Oliphant    &    Mclntyre, 

Inc.,  New  York  Alfred    S.   Hearn    Co.,   Inc.,   New 

York 
Interports  Transportation  Corp.,  New  York Transportation    Serv- 
ice    None Alfred    S.    Hearn    Co.,   Inc.,   New 

York 

Holmes  Electric  Protective  Co.,  New  York Electric     Burglar 

Alarms    Direct     The  Robert   E.  Ramsay  Organiza- 
tion, Inc.,  New  York 

William  Godwin,  Inc.,  New  York Book   Publishers    .  . .  Calkins  &  Holden,  New  York Leon  A.  Friedman,  New  York 

Reliance  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111 Work  Shirts  and  Men 

and  Boys'  Clothes ...  Dyer  &  Enzinger  Co.,  Milwaukee, 

Wis CarroU   Dean   Murphy,  Inc.,   Chi- 
cago, 111. 

United   Fruit  Co.,  New  York    Steamship    Passenger 

Adv The  Caples  Co.,  New  York Wendell  P.  Colton  Co.,  New  York 

American   Diamond   Lines   and   Black    Diamond 

Steamship  Corp.,  New  York   Transportation    None  J.  C.  Bull,  Inc.,  New  York 

Ideal  Importing  Co.,  New  York Importing    Direct     J.  C.  Bull,  Inc.,  New  York 

Peck  &  Sterba,  Inc.,  New  York Antiseptic    Ferry-Hanly  Adv.  Co.,  New  York .  Cramer-Tobias  Co.,  New  York 

Zero-Jel  Laboratories,  Inc.,  New  York  Zero-Jel    Ferry-Hanly  Adv.  Co.,  New  York  Cramer-Tobias  Co.,  New  York 

Old  Witch  Ammonia  Co.,  New  York Household  Ammonia  J.    Walter    Thompson    Co.,    New 

York   Cramer-Tobias  Co.,  New  York 

Adams-Knapp  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York Baking  Powder    ...   None Cramer-Tobias  Co.,  New  York 

American  Institute  of  Finance,  Boston,  Mass. .  . .  Financial  and  Invest- 
ment Advisory  Serv- 
ice   Dorrance,  Kenyon  &  Co.,  Boston, 

Mass Larchar-Horton  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gotham  Tissue  Corp.,  New  York Toilet  Tissue  None  Diener  &  Dorskind,  Inc.,  New  York 

Roberts  Gordon  Appliance  Corp.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     Gas  Heating  Units     Hildreth-Jones-Ferry,  Inc.,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y Summers-Gardner,    Inc.,    Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 
Union-Bay  State  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass Chemical  Shoe  Find- 
ings     None  Walter    B.    Snow    &    Staff,    Inc., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Jean  Jordeau,  Inc.,  South  Orange,  N.  J Zip  Products James  R.  Flanagan,  New  York  . .  W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New  York  
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Lyddon,  Hanford  &  Kimball,  Inc.,  Advertising 
Agency,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  New  Yorlc   ...        lias  consolidated  with  The  Louis  H.  Frohman  Company  of  New  York  to  form  Lyddon, 
Hanford  &  Frohman,   Inc.,  with   two  complete  agency  organizations  in  Rochester   and 
New  York  City.     Clinton  R.  Lyddon  is  president,  Louis  H.  Frohman,  executive   vice- 
president;  Lester  A.  Casler,  vice-president. 

Winthrop  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Advertising  Agency,  New 

York   ' Has  inaugurated  a  complete  direct  mail  division  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  A.  Starin. 

Beaumont    &     Hohman,    Advertising    Agency, 

Cleveland,  0 Has  opened  a  Chicago  office  at  6  N.  Michigan  Avenue  under  the  management  of  0.  K. 

Fagan. 

Hamilton   Advertisers'  Agency,  Ltd.,   Advertis- 
ing Agency,  Hamilton,  Canada  Has  changed  its  name  to  Russell  T.  Kelley,  Ltd. 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES 

Capper-Harman-Slocum,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.    .  .        Announces  that  effective  with  the  January  23rd  issue  The  Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 

Michigan  Farmer,  Detroit,   Mich.,  and  the  Pennsylvania   Farmer,  Pittsburgh,   will   be 

published  bi-weekly. 
The  Notion  and  Novelty  Review,  New  York ....        Will  change  its  page  size,  effective  with  the  March  issue.    The  new  size  will  be  7  x  10 

inches. 

The  Jewish  Tribune,  New  York  Has  been  acquired  by  The  American  Hebrew,  also  of  New  York. 

Optical  Journal,  New  York  Has  changed  from  a  weekly  publication  to  a  semi-montlily,  issued  on  the  1st  and  15th 

of  every  month. 

National  Real  Estate  Journal,  Chicago,  111 Is  now  being  issued  monthly  instead  of  every  other  week. 

Building  and  Engineering  News,  San  Francisco, 
Cal Has   become   a   part   of   the   Pacific   Constructor,  which    will    be   issued    semi-monthly 

hereafter. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Name  Published  by  Address  First  Issue  Issuance         Page  Size 

Headlines  Headlines,  Inc 148  E.  16th  St.,  New  York   .  .  February,  1932  .  Monthly  ....  7  x  10%  inches 

Building  Material  Digest  Livingston-Badeaux Palmolive  Bldg.,  Chicago,  El..  Jan.  8,  1932 ....  Monthly  ....  7  x  10  inches 

NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES 

Agency  Business  Address  Personnel 

Thurber-Capers  Adv.  Agency,  Inc..  .Advertising  Agency  Insurance  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Tex Hal  H.  Thurber,  Pres.;   Julian  Ca- 
pers, Jr.,  Sec.  &  Treas. 
Thomas  F.  Lannin,  Advertising  ....  Automobile  Adv.  and  Merchan- 
dising Service  2326  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  Thomas  F.  Lannin 

Harry  Tipper  Distribution  Counselor  522  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Harry  Tipper 

Sewell,  Courtney  &  Hager   Financial  Advertising  Agency.  234  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  0 T.  H.   Sewell,  L.  Martin   Courtney, 

and  D.  Scott  Hager 

Mortimer  W.  Mears,  Inc Advertising  Agency St.  Louis  Mart  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mortimer  W.  Mears,  Pres.,  William 

Johnson,  Sec.,  and  Arthur  M.  Day, 
Treas. 

Hathorne  &  Green   Consultants,      Specializing      in 

Rayon  114  E.  32nd  St.,  New  York B.  L.  Hathorne,  Henry  Green 

Kenneth  Carney Advertising  Agency  9  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  .  .   Kenneth  Carney 

B.  G.  Powell   Radio  Advertising   Dallas  Athletic  Club  Bldg.,   Dallas, 

Tex B.C.  Powell 

W.  L.  Byrd  Advertising  Counselor    951  W.  26th  St.,  New  York  W.  L.  Byrd 

Elmer  E.  Bullis  &  Associates   Publishers'  Representative  ....  Chicago,   III Elmer  E.  Bullis 

Saussy  &  Sewell   Advertising  Agency  Canal  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. Walker  Saussy,  Granville  Sewell 

Features,    Inc Advertising    Display    Service .  .  231  Ankeny  St.,  Portland,  Ore Alden  Linn,  Alfred   Rowen,   P.    B. 

Palmer 

Kent  Studios,  Inc Advertising  Art   Service    Chrysler  Bldg.,  New  York E.  H.   Freedman,  Pres.;    Fred  Ser- 

genian,    Vice-Pres. ;     Nestor    Davis, 
Sec;   Michael  Heiter,  Treas. 

H.  R.  M.  Gordon    Manufacturers'  Representative  331  Madison  Ave.,  New  York H.  R.  M.  Gordon 

M.  Zenn  Kaufman    Advertising  Counsel    11  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York M.  Zenn  Kaufman 

Duncan  A.  Scott  Publishers'   Representative    .  . .  1206  Santee  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. .  Duncan  A.  Scott 

W.  B.  Davis    Publishers'  Representative    .  , .  Willoughby  Tower.  Chicago,  I11....W.  B.  Davis 

CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS 

Ben  Dean  Adv.  Agency  Advertising   Agency    Michigan  Trust  Bldg.,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich Kelsey  Bldg.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Collier  Service  Corp Car  Cards  207  Fourth  Ave..  New  York   220  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 

Oberf elder-Franken,  Inc Advertising  Agency 507  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York   15  Park  Row,  New  York 

Littlehale  Co.,  Inc Advertising  Agency  175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Federal  Adv.  Agency,  Inc Advertising  Agency  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Donovan  Armstrong   Advertising  Agency  1211  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Girard  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Rudolph  Guenther-Russell  Law,  Inc. Advertising  Agency  Ill  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.   .  Atlantic  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Alvin  Adv.  Agency    Advertising  Agency  First    National    Bank    Bldg.,    Pitts- 
burgh, Pa Clark  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Beaumont  &  Hohman  Advertising  Agency  Insurance   Center  Bldg.,   Cleveland, 

0 Empire  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Beebe  Adv.  Agency  Advertising  Agency  17  North  State  St.,  Chicago,  111.   . .  25    East   Washington   St.,   Chicago, 

m. 

Paul  Teas,  Inc Advertising  Agency Guardian  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0 Guarantee  Title  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Britt  Adv.  Agency   Advertising  Agency 215  W.  Commerce  St.,  San  Antonio, 

Tex 3104  Main  Blvd.,  Houston,  Tex. 

George  L.  Guggenheim  Adv.  Agency  Advertising  Agency Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. . .  156  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 
Everite  Adv.  Agency   Advertising  Agency Fitzgerald  Bldg.,  New  York  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 
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•     Advertising  Displays     • 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  an 

Cloth  and  Paraffin 
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Displays 

THE   JOHN    IGELSTROEN 

Massillon,  Ohio                Good    S 

d  Fibre  Signs 
e  Signs 
and     Indoor 
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alesmen   Wanted 

^ADVERTISING    DISPLAYS    IN 

►  COLOR 

►silk  -  SCREEN  PROCESS 

►  Doulberry     Studios 

^  320  East  45th  St.      "  Nevv   York  City 


DISPLAY     CARDS 

ilOO    AND    UP  » 

SILK  SCREEN  PROCESS       | 
Colorful  —  Economical       A 

NEW  PROCESS  ADVERTISING.  Inc. 

549  W.  54th  St.,  N.Y.C.  COIumbus  5-2155 


•    Business  Papers     • 


,  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter 


1        Reaches     practlc; 

I  It  Is  the  predn 
i  \  and  leather  flel 
il      Published     eadi     week— Saturday,       $6    yearly,      f- 

>^WflgHI!f»^J.lt■.l■^J.^LP.■.■■,>s|^/; 


^GasoMme  Retailer 


54    West    74lh 


50,000 


Natural    and  Manufactured    Gas   Weekly 

^    k   C  Bcarhes    over    91%    of    the    put- 

\w/\^  cbasing     power    of     manufacturetl 

^^  and   natjiral   gas   utilities.     Plral 

.     >-^  w-^  In   editorial   leadership,    in    clrcu- 

\  §       Ih  lation.  In  advertising  volume.    For 

/^VFA-i  details,    nrile    to 
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^        GAS    APPLIANCE       ^ 
MERCHANDISING 


to'  new  aeliing  Ideas.     For  'details,  write  to 
9  E.  38TH  ST.  NEW  YORK 


Business  Papers        • 


T/ie  AMERICAN 
PRINTER 


Iteaches  the  buyers  of  new  plant 
equipment.  printing  raaterials, 
office  supplies  and  everything  that 
contributes    to    efficiency. 

9  E.  38th  St.,  New  York 


Letter  Service     • 


SALES      LETTERS 


•     Lithographer    • 


Get    this    ■'      ^^: 
free  Book  MJ^ 

•SPECIMEN   LETTERHEADS"  ^^^, 


lettering,    layout. 


LI  TZ  &   .SHEIXK.MAX 

Trade   Lithographers   Since   1S96 
2    Duane   Street.   New  York  City  BEekman   3-6520 


•     Slationcrv 


Our  Customers 

Save  Money 

Champion   Stationery   &    Printing  Co. 

125   Church    Street,    New    York    City 

Phone   Bardij  7118 


IT  WILL  PROFIT 
YOU 

to  be  represented  in  the 
Market  Place 

Because  it  keeps  your 
name  and  service  before  a 
selected  group  of  10,000 
buyers  at  all  times  at  an 
astonishing  low  cost. 

MARKET  PLACE 

ADVERTISING  &   SELLING 

9  E.  38th  St.  New  York 


Everybody's  Business 

[Continued  from  page  3] 

Our  new  attitude  toward  the  mer- 
chant marine  is  of  vital  importance. 
Back  in  the  clipper  days  we  carried 
77  per  cent  of  our  foreign  trade.  As  a 
result  of  indifference  and  neglect  this 
declined  to  10  per  cent.  The  comeback 
that  was  started  several  years  ago  has 
carried  along  until  today  35  per  cent  of 
our  foreign  trade  is  carried  in  ships  fly- 
ing the  American  flag.  This  advance 
will  continue  and  will  soon  put  the 
United  States  back  into  a  position  of 
importance  in  the  field  of  transportation 
by  water. 

A  little  act  known  as  the  Jones-White 
law  is  bringing  about  this  revolution  in 
shipbuilding  in  America.  It  offers  sub- 
stantial loans  to  those  companies  that 
will  build  modern  vessels.  The  individual 
must  put  up  one-fourth  of  the  money  and 
the  government  advances  the  balance. 
Uncle  Sam  stipulates  that  he  shall  be 
permitted  to  take  over  any  vessel  so  con- 
structed in  case  of  war.  The  new  law 
also  provides  for  the  training  of  real 
American  sailors,  and  these  men  are  ex- 
pected to  show  higher  efficiency  for  high- 
er wages. 

American  companies  have  already 
signed  for  39  routes  with  mail  contracts. 
They  have  borrowed  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  from  the  government.  The 
new  boats  turned  out  are  the  last  word 
in  ships.  At  present  -16  are  either  under 
construction  or  in  the  drafting  rooms. 
Two  of  these  vessels  are  30,000-ton  liners. 

Evidently  the  American  public  has 
finally  recognized  the  danger  of  isolation 
and  is  determined  to  have  its  own  ves- 
sels serve  as  national  delivery  wagons. 
What  a  fool  a  new  merchant  opening  a 
store  on  Main  Street  would  be  if  he  let 
his  old-established  rivals  deliver  all  his 
packages  direct  to  his  customers  for  him 
and  collect  his  bills. 

This  new  merchant  marine  of  ours 
proposes  to  get  business  on  the  basis  of 
superior  service.  Some  of  the  new  Amer- 
ican ships  now  burn  only  530  barrels  of 
oil  per  day,  compared  to  950  barrels 
consumed  by  vessels  of  equal  size  and 
speed  built  for  foreign  companies  re- 
cently in  foreign  shipyards.  One  Amer- 
ican line  is  thriving  alongside  a  foreign 
competitor  because  it  has  worked  out 
new  tricks  in  handling  cargoes  whereby 
its  customers  are  saved  a  day's  time  on 
a  ten-day  freight  schedule. 

Each  of  these  new  liners  is  an  adver- 
tisement for  the  United  States,  and  every 
trip  they  make  is  a  good-will  tour.  Our 
merchant  marine  will  grow  fast  and  our 
export  trade  will  grow  with  it. 

TURNING  next  to  the  building  indus- 
try, one  finds   radical  changes  near 
at  hand  in  the  designs  of  homes.   Among 
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these  are  walls  four  inches  thick  instead 
of  eight,  and  central  plants  that  will  sup- 
ply heat,  manufacture  ice  and  cool  and 
wash  the  air.  Steel  construction  for 
small  homes  will  increase.  Low-cost 
houses  will  be  manufactured  in  parts 
that  can  be  quickly  assembled.  Every- 
where will  be  mechanical  servants  that 
may  be  set  to  work  at  the  push  of  a  but- 
ton or  the  click  of  an  alarm  clock.  Each 
modern  home  of  average  size  will  be 
equipped  with  2000  feet  or  more  of  wire 
and  pipe  with  at  least  60  outlets  for  gas 
and  electric  attachments. 

Skyscrapers  were  made  possible  by  the 
modern  elevator,  and  this  essential  ma- 
chine will  be  made  to  perform  in  a  man- 
ner next  to  human.  A  few  years  ago  the 
maximum  speed  for  an  elevator  was  700 
feet  a  minute — now  it  is  1200  and  engi- 
neers plan  to  double  that  without  any 
sacrifice  of  safety. 

ALMOST  every  day  one  hears  the  ques- 
xl  tion,  "What's  going  to  pull  us  out  of 
the  depression?"  Consider  for  a  moment 
the  modernization  of  present  buildings. 
Here  is  an  activity  that  will  require  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  for  new  bathrooms, 
brighter  kitchens,  stucco  to  replace 
wooden  walls,  additional  rooms,  fire- 
resisting  roofs,  new  store  fronts,  etc. 

The  cost  of  the  average  American 
home  is  $4,546.  Based  on  this  figure,  the 
replacement  of  all  existing  structures 
today  would  cost  more  than  1127.000.- 
000,000.  Obsolescence  and  depreciation 
at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  each  year  on 
this  investment  establishes  the  figure  of 
$2,500,000,000  to  keep  existing  resi- 
dences in  usable  condition,  and  to  build 
new  ones  to  replace  those  beyond  use. 
It  is  safe  to  say  there  are  12,000.000 
buildings  in  the  United  States  at  pres- 
ent that  could  be  modernized  with  profit 
to  their  owners. 

Nearly  9,000,000  homes  are  without 
bathrooms.  It  will  cost  $2,000,000,000 
to  supply  this  deficiency.  It  will  take 
three  times  as  much  to  put  central  heat- 
ing plants  in  the  15,000,000  homes  that 
are  without  furnaces. 

Other  hundreds  of  millions  will  be  re- 
quired to  wire  or  pipe  the  8,000,000 
houses  in  the  United  States  that  are  with- 
out gas  or  electricity. 

More  than  50,000,000  of  our  people 
live  in  homes  that  are  obsolete.  The 
junking  or  restoration  of  these  will  defi- 
nitely contribute  to  prosperity.  The  pres- 
ent crisis  is  forcing  this  backward  indus- 
try to  conform  to  the  laws  of  mass  produc- 
tion, mass  distribution  and  mass  credit. 
Building  touches  the  welfare  of  10,000.- 
000  people,  so  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the 
probable  construction  of  3,000,000  houses 
under  the  new  Residential  Loan  System 
in  the  next  five  years.  As  a  sign  of  to- 
morrow, it  may  be  well  to  remember  that 
union   wages  and   rents   are   always   the 
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I  invite  inquiries — direct  or  through  an  in- 
termediary—  from  advertisers  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  way  their  advertising  de- 
partment is  functioning  ....  and  who  believe 
that  it  can  be  put  on  a  noticeably  better  basis 
without  making  revolutionary  changes  in 
personnel. 

For  work  of  this  kind,  which  involves  a 
thorough  study,  at  the  advertiser's  place  of 
business,  of  every  departmental  activity — 
correspondence,  records,  organization,  liter- 
ature and  policies — my  services  are  available 
for  as  long  or  short  a  time  as  is  necessary. 

JAMES  M.  CAMPBELL 

620  West  115th  St.,  New  York 


Waste  Basket 

Publicity 
Gets  No  Results 

Editor,  18  years  experience 
on  N.  Y.  World  and  old  Sun, 
knows  how  to  write  it  and  get 
it  into  print.  Full  or  part 
time.  Highest  references.  Ad- 
dress Box  125,  Advertising  & 
Selling,  9  E.  38th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

wants  position.  Due 
publications  in  duplicate  territories,  a  good,  hard- 
working, energetic,  thorougtiiy  reliable  salesman  Is 
available  in  New  York  City.     Moderate  salary  until 

Box  No.    129, 

ADVERTISING    &  SELLING. 

9  East  38th   Street,  New  York  City. 


IT  WILL  PROFIT  YOU  to  be 

represented  in  the  Market  Place 

Becaoce  it  keeps  your  name  and  aerrloe 
before  a  selected  groap  of  10,000  buyers 
at  all  times  at   an  astonishing  low  cost. 

MARKET  PLACE 

ADVERTISING    &    SELLING 
9  E.  38th  St.  Nm  York 


BOOKS 

ON    ADVERTISING    AND    BUSINESS 


>IARKETIiX«J   PRINCIPLES 

By  John  Freeman  Pyle,  Prof,  of  Mar- 
keting and  Economics,  Marquette  U. 
An  analysis  of  marketing  processes 
and  practices,  with  factual  material 
cited  for  illustrative  purposes.  Pri- 
mary aim  throughout  is  to  develop  a 
fundamental  method  for  the  analy- 
sis and  solution  of  marketing  prob- 
lems.   Price  S4.00. 

RADIO  IN  ADVERTISINCi 

By  O.  E.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  Radio  Editor, 
Netv  York  Times.  A  practical  manu- 
al on  how  to  use  radio  in  advertising. 
For  the  advertiser,  the  advertising 
agency,  the  staff  of  the  broadcasting 
station,  the  sales  department,  con- 
tinuity writers,  program  department, 
research  workers,  statisticians,  musi- 
cal directors  and  artists.    Price  $5.00. 
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?nt  on  approval. 
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PI TRLICATIONS    ROOK 
SERVICE,  9  E.  »8th  X.  Y. 


CANADA 


}■  J-  GIBBONS  Limited,  Canadian  Advertising  Agents 


EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER. 


last  of  the  economic  factors  to  move  in 
either  direction. 

Right  now  we  stand  aghast  at  the  mess 
that  our  "rugged  individualism"  has 
made  of  things.  But  let  no  one  forget 
there  is  work  to  be  done,  and  plenty  of 
it.  Business  revivals,  when  they  come, 
start  quickly  and  develop  rapidly.  This 
is  especially  true  when  the  preceding 
slump  has  been  sudden  and  drastic. 

(This  is  the  third  of  several  articles  by 
Mr.  Parsons  dealing  with  present  trends 
and   their   probable    outcome. — Ed,) 

West  to  Succeed  Haase  at 

A.N.A. 

AUL  B.  WEST 
will,  on  Febru- 
ary, 15,  succeed  Al- 
bert E.  Haase  as 
secretary  -  treasiurer 
and  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  National 
Advertisers,  Inc., 
New  York.  Mr. 
West  is  now  man- 
ager of  the  advertis- 
ing and  sales  pro- 
motion division  of  the  National  Carbon  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Haase  has  directed  the  activities  of 
the  A.N.A.  for  three  years.  He  is  leaving 
to  become  president  and  general  manager  of 
a  corporation  now  being  formed,  the  details 
of  which  will  be  announced  shortly. 

Mr.  West  has  since  1915,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  war  period,  been  associated  with 
the  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation, 
for  the  most  part  in  sales  and  advertising 
capacities.  Since  1923  he  has  been  manager 
of  the  advertising  and  sales  promotion  di- 
vision of  the  subsidiary  National  Carbon 
Company.  Mr.  West  has  been  a  member 
representative  in  the  A.N.A.  for  the  past 
seven  years,  during  which  time  he  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  membership  commit- 
tee, chairman  of  the  window  and  store  dis- 
play committee,  chairman  of  the  radio  com- 
mittee and  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
circulations.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  A.N.A.  Tlie  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  West  at  National  Carbon  Com- 
pany has  not  been  selected. 


Yarn  Makers  Adopt  Contract 
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iifacttu-ers   of  mercerized  yarn 


equals  90%  of  the  industry  and  is  valued 
at  $50,000,000  annually,  have  agreed  on  a 
merchandising  plan  for  their  products,  the 
effect  of  which  should  be  felt  by  the  retailer 
and  the  consumer. 

Beginning  on  January  25,  all  yarn  is 
sold  on  a  firm  contract  which  states  amount, 
kind,  quality,  initial  and  terminal  dates, 
price,  normal  trade  terms  and  conditions  of 
sales  and  deliver>'.  This  unified  step  by 
manufacturers  is  anticipated  to  stabilize 
prices  and  to  protect  both  maker  and  buyer 
of  yarns  from  contract  violation  losses,  which 
have  been  prevalent.  The  new  contract  is 
signed  by  the  manufacturer  and  the  buyer 
of  yarns,  and,  it  is  said,  will  be  rigidly  en- 
forced. 
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Try  this 

MODERN 

Media 
Test 


With  the  more  exacting  de- 
mands of  1932  in  mind,  we 
submit  this  Modern  Media 
Test  for  your  consideration. 
Use  it  to  measure  any— or  all 
—of  the  magazines  on  your 
list.  Then  compare  results. 


i^^S 


onYbu 
Presen 
List.^ 


DEFORE  closer  scrutiny  of  media 
became  the  order  of  the  day- 
before  buyers  of  space  demanded 
such  reforms  as  lower  rates,  volun- 
tary circulations,  and  unforced 
combinations— these  publishing 
advances  were  important  elements 
of  Modern's  formula. 

And  it  must  be  a  correct  formula  if 
—during  a  year  of  declining  rev- 
enues for  most  publications— it  can 
increase   Modern's   revenue   60%! 


MODERN  MAGAZINES 


MODERN  SCREEN         MODERN  ROMANCES 


Published  every  other  Wednesday  by  Advertising  &  Selling  Publishing  Company 

Editorial  and  Executive  Offices  at  9  East  38th  St., ~  " 

.May  6,   1931,  at  tl 


100  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK 


price,  $3.00  per  : 


540  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 
CHICAGO 

1  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  | 


ler  Chestnut  and  56th  Sts.,  Philadelphi 
18,  No.  8.    Entered  as  second  class  matter 
rch  3,  1879. 
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Test 

J.F  vou  can  prove  you  can  sell  your 
product  to  the  120,000  discerning 
and  discriminating  readers  of  The 
New  Yorker — 

— you  know  you  have  something. 


THE 

NLVYOaKEH 

25    WEST  45th  STREET 
NEW   YORK 
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volume  sales  at 
lower  selling  cost 


CONCENTRATE 


...in  The  NEWS 
in  Indianapolis 


Only  a  little  while  ago,  you  could 
with  little  risk,  have  checked  the 
choice  of  a  profitable  market  to  a 
couple  of  blind  men  playing  "Eenie, 
meenie,  mienie,  mo."  But  this,  for 
better  or  worse,  is  1932.  This  year's 
advertising  dollars  can't  go  to  just  any  market  and  come  back  with  a  fat 
pig.  But  put  them  to  work  in  the  right  spot  and  they'll  bring  home  the 
bacon. 


Here  in  the  Indianapolis  Radius,  for  example.  In  size,  consuming  power 
and  approachability  this  market  has  just  about  everything  that's  needed  to 
produce  volume  sales  at  minimum  selling  costs.  Plenty  of  consumers  .  .  . 
considerably  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  them  ...  92  per  cent  native 
born  white,  98.7  per  cent  literate,  with  exceptionally  well  balanced  pur- 
chasing power.  And  one  newspaper  .  .  .  The  News  .  .  .  that  covers  the 
market  so  effectively  that  for  the  past  37  consecutive  years  it  has  been 
first  in  advertising  in  Indianapolis. 

Concentrate  an  adequate  appropriation  in  The  News  .  .  .  family  buying 
guide  of  the  Indianapolis  Radius  .  .  .  and  you'll  get  a  profitable  volume  of 
sales  with  a  minimum  advertising  expenditure. 


New  york:  DAN  A.  CARROLL,  110  Eas(  42nd  Sire 


Chicago:  J.  E.  LUTZ,  Lake  Michigan  Buildir 
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EVERYBODY'S 
BUSINESS 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

FLOYD  W.    PARSONS 


Trends  to  What  and  Where — IV 


A' 


GOOD  deal  of  tlie  talk  we  hear 
today  reminds  one  of  the  old 
gentlemen  who  resigned  from 
the  patent  office  50  years  ago  because 
he  felt  his  job  had  no  future — there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  invented. 

The  truth  is  we  have  never  experi- 
enced a  time  when  the  forces  of  science, 
research  and  invention  were  as  active 
as  they  are  today.  Periods  of  stress 
and  strain  always  cause  an  increase  in 
the  effort  to  develop  short  cuts  and  cre- 
ate new  things.  In  spite  of  the  present 
paralysis  of  trade,  innovations  are 
coming  fast. 

Certain  of  our  industries  will  recover 
quickly  and  push  ahead  fast.  Aero- 
nautics will  be  one  of  our  fastest  grow- 
ing businesses  and  will  do  much  to  pull 


the  nation  out  of  the  trough  of  despair. 
Our  young  people  were  "born  to  the 
air."  They  do  not  fear  travel  above 
the  earth  because  flying  planes  were 
among  the  first  things  their  eyes  looked 
upon  when  as  children  they  turned 
them  skyward. 

Shippers  are  commencing  to  dis- 
cover the  possibilities  of  the  air  ex- 
press. When  they  realize  that  the 
transcontinental  airlines  maintain  bet- 
ter than  90  per  cent  schedules,  and  that 
the  ground  charges  in  many  places  are 
actually  higher  than  the  flying  tariffs, 
for  the  distance  covered,  a  rapid 
growth  in  this  field  will  take  place. 
Even  delayed  flights  now  generally 
provide  faster  service  than  surface 
transportation. 


Business  is  really  taking  to  the  air. 
Modern  farming  is  seeking  the  assist- 
ance of  the  airplane  in  dispersing  para- 
sites. One  flying  service,  in  addition 
to  its  other  activities  last  year,  dropped 
a  protective  dust  on  24,000  acres  of 
grapes,  1700  acres  of  citrus  fruits,  and 
4700  acres  of  cotton.  This  is  merely 
a  beginning,  but  it  indicates  what  is 
coming. 

Aside  from  spraying  poison  on 
crops,  the  airplane  is  doing  a  lot  of 
seeding  on  large  farms.  One  flyer 
seeded  160  acres  of  land  to  alfalfa  and 
grass  in  one  hour  and  40  minutes. 
Rice  fields  in  southern  California  are 
now  sown  by  plane,  the  seed  being 
scattered  by  the  wind  from  the  pro- 
peller. 

In  a  wide  range  of  activities  air- 
planes are  becoming  an  integral  part 
of  business  profit  making.  A  New  York 
clothing  manufacturer  has  built  up  a 
substantial  business  in  California  by 
using  air  transport  to  save  time.  A 
sample  suit  leaves  New  York  by  air 
express  on  Saturday,  reaching  San 
Francisco  Monday  noon.  Orders  com- 
ing back  by  air  mail  reach  New  York 
Wednesday. 

New  devices  are  taking  the  danger 
out  of  travel  by  air  in  unfavorable 
weather.  Flying  blind  over  air  routes 
is  near  at  hand.  Engines  approximat- 
ing a  turbine  principle  will  be  made  of 
beryllium  and  other  new  metals  and 
alloys.  Further  development  of  the 
helicopter  and  the  autogiro  principles 
will  make  airports  of  our  roofs.  Sur- 
veys of  the  ocean  floor  will  disclose  the 
tops  of  high  mountains  and  provide 
durable  anchorages  for  the  seadromes 
that  will  dot  the  ocean.  The  building 
of  these  floating  islands  will  be  quite  a 
business.  Designs  are  ready  for  one 
proposed  for  the  New  York  to  Ber- 
muda route. 

Thousands  of  engineless  gliders  will 
be  pulled  through  the  skies.  Super- 
chargers, new  propeller  designs,  and 
artificial  air  for  passengers  will  make 
travel  possible  at  altitudes  of  five  or 
six  miles.  Engineers  assert  that  this 
will  allow  speeds  of  500  miles  per 
hour,  enabling  the  crossing  of  the  At- 
lantic in  seven  hours.  Pickard  who 
went  up  ten  miles  in  his  balloon 
brought  back  valuable  data  concerning 
the  soundness  of  this  assumption. 

Over  in  London  they  have  designed 

a  mid-city,   roof-top   landing  field  to 

cost  $25,000,000.    It  is  wheel-shaped, 

a  half-mile   in   diameter,   covers    126 

[Continued  on  page  60] 
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What  constitutei 


Experience  and 
Versatility  of  Staff? 

Power's  full-time  editorial  staflf  consists  of  ten  mem- 
bers. Together,  these  men  have  served  Power's  readers 
a  total  of  108  years.  Their  previous  commercial  expe- 
rience— in  engineering,  central  station,  manufacturing 
and  sales  work — represents  an  even  larger  total.  They 
are  active  members  of  practically  all  the  larger  engi- 
neering societies.  Power  has  a  priceless  inheritance 
from  Fred  R.  Low,  internationally  known  dean  of  the 
power  field — one  of  the  organizers  of  the  N.  A.  P.  E., 
past  president  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.,  an  organizer  and  for 
many  years  chairman  of  the  Boiler  Test  Code  Com- 
mittee. His  guiding  influence,  as  editor  emeritus,  con- 
tinues to  be  an  invaluable  asset.  Ely  Hutchinson  is 
organizer  and  chairman  of  the  Pure  Air  Committee  of 
the  A.  S.  M.  E.,  was  a  delegate  to  the  World  Power 
Conference  in  Berlin,  and  is  also  an  active  member  of 
fifteen  other  committees.  A.  D.  Blake  is  secretary  of 
the  Fuels  Division  and  Chairman  of  the  Industrial 
Power  Committee  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Others  of  the 
group  are  similarly  active. 

Last  year  these  editors  traveled  50,000  miles,  visiting 
plants,  attending  engineering  society  meetings,  gain- 
ing first-hand  knowledge  of  new  developments  in  the 
power  field. 

In  addition  to  its  full-time  staflf.  Power  has  a  corps  of 
experienced  correspondents  throughout  the  country, 
supplementing  the  editors'  news-gathering  activities. 

Breadth  and 
Volume  of  Coverage? 

The  1931  editorial  contents  of  Power,  if  published 
in  standard  6"  x  9"  book  form,  would  fill  24  volumes 
of  300  pages  each — a  complete  library  of  modern 
power  plant  practice.  Among  the  titles  would  be: 


THOMAS  WILSON, 
Western  Editor  (Chicago) 


WHEREVER      POWER       IS      USED      IN 


/ 
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Editorial  Supremacy? 


iiiiy 


■    t        !         i 


ilLlJli 


Fuels,  Fuel  Handling  &  Fuel  Burning  Equip- 
ment 

Boilers,  Boiler  Auxiliaries  and  Piping 
Oil  &  Gas  Engines 
Motors  &  Electrical  Equipment 
Refrigeration,  Compressors  &  Blowers 
Operating  Methods  &  Performance 
Hydro-electric  Power 


Plant  Records  &  Cost  Accounting 

Heating  &  Ventilating 

Elevators,  Pumps  &  Fans 

Process  Steam 

Turbines,  Engines,  Auxiliaries  &  Lubricants 

Materials,  Repairs  &  Welding 

Plant  Descriptions 

New  Design  &  Construction 


Timeliness?. . .  Authority?. . .  Prestige 


Power  alone,  in  the  power  plant  field,  has 
the  advantage  of  weekly  publication.  This 
frequency  of  issue  not  only  meets  the  read- 
ing habits  of  power  plant  men  most  eflfec- 
tively,  but  also  enables  Power  to  render  a 
much  more  complete  editorial  service  to 
meet  their  varied  needs.  With  fifty-two  is- 
sues each  year.  Power  editors  can  present  a 
rounded  and  well-diversified  program, 
adequately  covering  each  important  sub- 
ject, and  Power  readers  are  assured  that 
every  issue  contains  subject  matter  devoted 
to  their  particular  individual  interests. 

Power  is  a  source  of  frequent  quotations  in 
the  daily  newspapers  and  other  publica- 
tions. The  "Industrial  Arts  Index,"  widely 
used  and  authentic  reference  book,  regu- 


larly lists  more  articles  that  have  appeared 
in  Power  than  from  any  other  power  plant 
publication.  Data  and  statistics  compiled 
by  Power  are  consistently  used  by  speak- 
ers and  authors. 

The  character  of  Power's  editorial  service 
is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  fact  that  Power 
has  the  largest  paid  circulation  and  the 
highest  percentage  of  renewals  in  its  field 
— two  factors  of  primary  importance  to 
advertisers.  An  advertising  campaign  con- 
centrated in  Power  will  reach  virtually 
all  the  worthwhile  buying  power  in  the 
power  plant  market — at  one  cost.  We  in- 
vite you  to  compare  Power's  "specifica- 
tions" with  those  of  any  other  medium 
going  to  this  market. 


qUAXTITY 


POWER 


IS      READ 


McGraw-Hill  Building,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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A  RECEPTIVE  AUDIENCE  for  YOUR  MESSAGE 


if  you  manufacture 

paper 9  inh^  type^  or 

other  supplies  for 

printers 


There  seems  to  be  no  ques- 
tion in  our  minds  that  The 
American  Printer  is  the  outstand- 
ing magazine  in  this  field  in  this 
country,  and  we  often  discuss 
here  at  the  plant  how  far  ahead 
The  American  Printer  has 
jumped  over  its  nearest  competi- 
tor in  the  last  few  years. 

Horace  Hart, 

The  Printing  House 

of  Leo  Hart, 
Rochester,  IS.  Y. 


m.  READ  all  the  ads 
in  The  American  Printer  and  reply 
to  many  of  them.^ — Ernest  Hart, 
Sales  Manager,   Henry   Connolly  Co.,   Rochester. 

We  always  look  through  The  American  Printer 
ads. — Kogarn  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore. 

I  read  all  The  American  Printer  ads  and  often 
write  to  the  paper  mills  for  a  portfolio  of  samples. 

Took  on  — Bond  that  way. — J.  H.  McKeever, 

Pres.,  Searle  Brothers  Printing  Co.,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

We  get  all  the  ideas  we  can  from  The  American 
Printer  ads  and  file  them  in  our  "idea"  or  sample 
files. — Bodini  Press,  North  Tonatvanda,  N.  Y. 

We  read  most  of  The  American  Printer  ads,  espe- 
cially machinery. — Johnson  &  Hardin,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Always  watching  The  American  Printer  for  things 
new  and  worthwhile.     I  have  written  three  paper 


mills  for  samples  during  the  past  month. — J.  J. 
Cavanaugh,  Charles  River  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

For  years  I  read  it  spasmodically,  but  now  I  look 
for  it  every  month. — Kendall  Hall,  Printing,  Ingle- 
tvood,  Calif. 

You  are  doing  beautifully  with  The  American 
Printer  and  everyone  comments  about  the  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  its  contents. — W.  A. 
Kittredge,  Director  of  Design,  R.  R.  Donnelly  & 
Sons,  Chicago,  HI. 

In  comparing  old  copies  of  The  American  Printer 
to  those  of  a  year  ago  or  so,  I  cannot  help  but  con- 
gratulate you  for  your  splendid  work.  It  certainly 
gives  me  profound  delight  in  going  over  your  ex- 
cellently edited  paper.  —  John  J.  Capiiano,  The 
Capuano  Press,  Worcester,  Mass. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER 


No.  »  East  38th  Street,  New  York 
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Detroit  Ne\ys  HOME  Delivery 
Is  the  Key  to  Results 


-.^    ,f   ...    , 


THE  DETROIT  NEWS  is  largely 
home  delivered.  Through  a  sys- 
tem of  5,000  exclusive  News  car- 
riers and  155  sub-stations  Detroit 
News  delivery  assures  thorough  home 
coverage.  This,  together  with  the  fact 
that  home  circulation  enjoys  multiple 
reader  interest,  explains  why  The 
News  has  for  18  years  been  one  of  the 
world  leaders  in  advertising.  You  can 
cover  71%  of  all  Detroit  homes  of 
$3,000  incomes  and  over  by  employing 
The  News,  alone.  Its  circulation  is 
greater  than  any  other  Detroit  news- 
paper's and  is  proportionately  the  least 
duplicated.  Concentrate  your  Detroit 
advertising  appropriation  in  the  News, 
and  sell  one  of  America's  greatest 
markets  at  low  cost! 


15  5  Sub-Stations  all  over  Detroit 
serve  as  sources  of  supply  for 
5,000     Detroit     News     carriers 


The  Detroit  News 


THE   HOME   NEWSPAPER 


New  Yorfe  Office 
I.  A.  KLEIN,  Inc. 


Chicago  Office 
J.   E.   LUTZ 
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flow  do  they  spend 


$2,000  a  year- people  ?     $3,000  a  year-? 


Consider  Soap  . .  Do  lower  bracket  families  use  more  of  it  because 
they  get  dirtier'?  Or  do  they  use  less  because  they  don't  wash  so 
often?  A  ten-thousand-dollar  income  buys  an  oil  burner.  A  two- 
thousand-dollar  income  doesnt.  But  how  about  the  five-thousand- 
dollar  income?    Does  it  or  doesn't  it?   That  is  the  question. 


HOW  do  families  of  different  in- 
comes vary  as  prospects  for 
coffee,  ginger  ale,  refrigerators,  cos- 
metics, automobiles,  gasoline,  shoes? 

How  about  the  products  ^o«  sell? 

Isn't  the  key  to  efficient  selling  an  ex- 
act knowledge  not  only  of  where  your 
product  is  sold  but  of  what  income 


groups  buy  it — and  what  ones  won't? 

Everybody  knows  that  buying  habits 
and  preferences  vary  widely  with  in- 
come. But  how  do  they  vary?  That 
has  remained  a  mystery. 

Time  has  just  completed  the  most  thor- 
ough survey  of  purchasing  habits  by  in- 
comes that  has  ever  been  made. 


In  its  New  York  office,  Time  now  has 
the  records  of  a  million  and  a  half  retail 
purchases  made  in  the  typically  American 
town  of  .Appleton,  Wisconsin — purchases 
that  reveal  the  buying  habits  of  six  thou- 
sand ."American  families  in  various  income 
levels,  as  told  to  investigators  by  house- 
wives, verified  by  dealer  records  and  cor- 
related for  the  first  time  in  any  survey 
with  sworn  income  tax  returns. 

The  tabulations  of  this  survey,  now 
published  in  two  volumes  under  the  title 
o{" Markets  By  Incomes,"  furnish  the  first 
accurate  yardstick  for  measuring  the  cash 
value  of  markets  by  income  groups. 

Valuable  to  Sales  Executives 

The  result  is  a  vast  fund  of  reliable  infor- 
mation in  a  field  that  has  previously  been 
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their  Incomes  ? 


$5,000? over  $10,000  a  year-? 


approached  by  guesswork  based  on  individual  opin- 
ions. "Markets  By  Incomes"  is  the  only  exhaustive 
survey  of  buying  habits  by  incomes  in  existence. 
Hundreds  of  advertisers  will  \iss"  Markets  By  Incomes' 
to  arrive  at  a  far  more  accurate  analysis  of  their  po 
tential  markets  and  as  the  basis  for  sales  strategy  that 
shoots  directly  at  its  target. 

The  information  supplied  in  "Markets  By  Incomes" 
is  given  in  both  tabular  and  graphic  form.  Volume  I 
will  soon  be  sent  to  key  executives  concerned  with 
sales  and  advertising. 

TIME 

The  Weekly  Newsmagazine 
Time,  Inc.,  135  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 
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IN  COUNTLESS  WAYS 

SHE  CREATES  YOUR  COMFORT 


We  wonder,  reader,  if  in  your  traveling  about,  you 
have  ever  been  aware  of  how  much  the  lesser  em- 
ployees of  a  hotel  contribute  to  the  total  of  your 
comfort  ? 

You  have  undoubtedly  seen  a  Statler  maid*  mov- 
ing down  the  hall  with  her  supply  cart,  tapping 
gently  on  some  doors,  moving  softly  away  from  those 
behind  which  guests  still  sleep.  Perhaps  you  have 
actually  watched  one  at  her  work.  If  you  have,  you 
have  surely  thought,  "I  should  like  to  have  as  deft  a 
servant  in  my  house." 

For  these  Statler  maids  are  deft  .  .  .  and  for  a 
reason.  They'r-e  taught!  They  have  a  routine  to  follow 
that  eliminates  all  waste  motion  and  insures  every 
job  being  done.  It  puts  order  in  their  work  of  picking 
up  papers,  making  beds,  running  the  vacuum  cleaner, 
dusting,  and  replacing  soiled  towels  and  used  soap. 

Let's  look  in  a  room.  Here  is  one  where  the  maid  is 
about  to  make  the  bed.  See,  she  turns  the  inner- 
spring  hair  mattress,  adjusts  it  on  the  deep  box 
springs,  smooths  out  the  mattress  protector,  spreads 
the  quilted  pad.  Then  she  puts  on  the  sheets  — 
snowy  white  sheets  that  smell  so  clean  and  fresh. 
Then  the  soft  blankets.  She  fluffs  the  down  pillows 
and  covers  the  immaculate  inner  slips  with  outer 
cases  and  lays  them  in  their  place.  Now  she  takes 
the  spread  and  covers  all,  tucks  all  in,  gives  the  bed  a 
final  pat  or  two,  and  steps  back  to  survey  her  work. 

She's  proud  of  that  bed.  She  knows  how  good  a 
bed  it  is  and  how  pleasant  it's  going  to  feel  because 
she's  made  it  well.  She  takes  suck  prideful  interest  in 
all  her  humble  tasks.  Her  bathrooms  must  sparkle, 
her  mirrors  shine.  For  she's  an  inborn  housekeeper 
and  realizes  that  it's  her  job  to  make  you  enthusiastic 
over  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  your  Statler  room. 

*7J%  of  Statler  stockholders  are  employees. 
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What  have  automobiles 
to  do  with  Canned  Goods? 


You  cloii'C  m-e.d  an  ecoiujiiiics  shark  to  tell  inohilc  ad^iTtisiiift  in  (ln>  ciiiirc  tii.i<;aziiie 

you    thai    tlie    automobile    industry    must  fii-ld. 

cmnloy  liifilily  splectivc   si'llinji  tactirs  to 

I'crliaijs  your  nrochut  is  a-;  iar  r«Muo\<'d 
niov«^   cars   tliese   days.     People   witli   the 

from  automobiles  as  canned  soup  or  bath 
ability  t«>  buy  nuist  be  found  and  cultivated 

salts.  But  if  it  is  bought  and  used  by 
as  lu'ver  befor»>. 

women,   Good   Housekeeping    should    be 

In  face  of  tiiis.  it  i>  significant  to  know  your  advertising  choice,  too.  In  homes  of 
that  Good  Housekeeping  has  scheduled  high  living  standards  and  buying  power 
for  19.'{2  more  pages  of  automobile  more  women  not  only  read  Good  House- 
advertising  than  any  other  woman's  keeping  regularly,  but  prefer  it  to  any 
magazine.     It   will    be    a    leader   in    auto-  other  nnigazine.* 

*A  fact  from  a  study  conducted  by 
42  leading  mdvertising  agencies 
among  56,911  icomen  in  121  cities. 
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THE  WORLD  WANTS 


I' 


BETTER-LOOKING  MOUSE-TRAPS 


Photographed  hy  Adams  Studios 
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Once  the  inventor  of  better  mouse-traps  had  the  world  beating  paths  to 
his  door.  Now  it  is  the  maker  of  better-looking  mouse-traps  that  the 
world  seeks  out!  Mechanical  improvement  in  most  staple  products  has 
progressed  as  far  as  it  can.  Better  design  is  the  logical  next  step.  Utility 
has  become  an  old  story.  Style  is  the  new  appeal.  Style  in  the  product 
itself.  Style  in  the  package.  Style  in  advertising.  You  have  a  better- 
looking  material  to  sell.  A  new  container,  a  printing  type,  a  display  fix- 
ture. Something  to  make  modern  products  sell  better.  Let  the  world 
know  what  vou  have  to  offer.  Advertise  in  the  magazine  this  business 
world  reads.  Advertising  Arts,  issued  bi-monthly,  is  the  only  publica- 
tion in  this  country  devoted  entirely  to  the  design  of  advertising  and 
printed  promotion,  the  styling  of  merchandise,   packages  and  displays. 


In  its  pages  are  published  every  worthwhile  development  in  this  field. 
The  leaders  of  the  industry  are  its  contributors.  Ten  thousand  execu- 
tives take  it— regularly — and  use  it — constantly — in  their  business.  And 
these  ten  thousand  executives  control  the  market  for  product  and  package 
materials,  for  advertising  supplies  and  services. 

The  readers  of  Advertising  Arts  are  your  best  customers.  They  are  the 
opportunity  you  want  knocking  at  your  door! 

Plan  now  to  be  in  the  next  issue.  Will  you  write — or  telephone  us — 
for  rates,  details  and  market  analysis  today? 
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In  1930,  Henry  Eckhardt  stated 
ill  Advertising  &  Selling,  "qual- 
ity is  through  as  the  major  sell- 
ing appeal  in  any  product  with  a 
style  appeal." 

A  deluge  of  protests  from 
readers  followed  the  publishing 
iif  this  opinion. 

Eckhardt  has  done  it  again! 
In  his  "The  Rebirth  of  Quality," 
page  17,  he  finds  that'  in  one  sense 
quality  is  even  more  "demised" 
than  in  1930,  yet  from  another 
angle,  there  has  been  a  rebirth 
of  quality. 

"Quality,"  says  Mr.  Eckhardt, 
"is  now  being  presented  wirii  its 
grandest  opportunity  in  decades." 

Superior  service  and  superior 
style  are  the  roads  for  the  come- 
back of  quality,  says  the  author. 
Do  you  agree? 
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A  Ringside  Seat  for  Your  Advertising 

Advertising  has  a  ringside  seat  when  it  appears  in  BARRON'S, 
The  National  Financial  Weekly.  Here's  the  reason.  It  appears  along- 
side the  most  carefully- read  news  columns  in  America  .  .  .  news 
which  is  read  for  "dollars  and  cents"  reasons.  In  fact,  this  news 
is  so  vital  that  some  of  these  readers  have  copies  sent  regularly  to 
several  different  addresses,  so  that  they  never  will  be  out-of-touch 
with  financial  news. 

Here  is  an  important  group  of  people  of  wealth  and  buying  power 
—  a  large  part  of  the  " higher- than-average"  incomes  of  America. 
If  you  have  something  to  sell  to  the  quality  market  —  here  is  a 
ringside  seat  for  your  advertising.  Here  is  a  weekly  national  circu- 
lation of  specific  richness  —  a  circulation  where  money  circulates. 

Barron'§ 

The  J\*(itionai  Financial  W^eeMy 
44  Broad   Street  -^  ]Vew  York   City 
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The  Rebirth  of  Quality 

Quality  Is  Dead.    Long  Live  Quality,  New-Era  Edition ! 
HENRY   ECKHARDT 

President,   Kenyan   &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  I^ew    York 


IN  the  August  20, 
1930,  issue  of 
Advertising  & 
Selling,  I  de- 
scribed "The  De- 
mise of  Quality." 
Now,  I  suggest 
"The  Rebirth  of 
Quality." 

This  doesn't  im- 
ply a  revolution. 
Nor  does  it  indicate 
a  change  of  mind 
on  my  part.  It's 
simply  some  fast 
work  on  the  part  of 
this  economic  world 
of  ours. 

In  the  previous  article,  I  was  care- 
ful to  state  my  belief  exactly,  as  fol- 
lows: Quality  is  through,  as  the  major 
selling  appeal  in  any  product  with  a 
style  aspect.  Nevertheless,  the  article 
was  immediately  and  copiously  mis- 
understood. 

The  Neiv  Yorker  s  promotion  de- 
partment thought  I  had  denied  the 
quality  of  its  gay  circulation. 

Women  s  Wear  sprang  to  the  colors 
and  proclaimed,  "The  handwriting  on 
the  wall  predicts  the  returning  recog- 
nition of  quality." 

On  the  other  hand,  that  keen  ob- 
server, James  M.  Campbell,  sadly  ac- 
knowledged the  aforesaid  demise,  and 
asked,  "Where  does  the  nation  get  off, 
which  concerns  itself  very  largely  with 
making  and  marketing  products  of 
good  but  not  the  best  quality?" 


C.  F.  Norton,  of  Strathmore  Paper 
Co.,  pointed  out  two  parallel  move- 
ments: Quality  goods  going  ahead 
at  the  same  pace  as  cheap  goods  with 
style  appeal. 

It  all  suggested  that  some  one  ought 
to  answer  the  question:  Quality? 
What  is  it?     Where  is  it  going? 

This  previous  argument  is  now  well 
over  a  year  old.  "The  handwriting 
on  the  wall"  has  faded.  Quality  has, 
if  anything,  still  further  "demised." 
It  has  now  fallen  victim  to  "predatory 
competition."  And  that  situation  has 
grown  so  bad  in  retail  circles,  that 
Joseph  H.  Appel  has  taken  the  leader- 
ship in  a  Better  Business  Ethics  drive. 

And  yet.  Quality  is  not  through. 

This  article  is  an  attempt  to  describe 
Quality,  new-era  edition. 

The  thorough  way  to  describe  this 


new  Quality  is  to  de- 
scribe what  it  isn't, 
to  put  it  in  its 
proper  subordinate 
place. 

First,  the  mid- Vic- 
torian notion  of 
Quality  is  dead — to 
stay  dead.    That  is, 
nobody  is  interested 
in  mere  inner  fine- 
ness, in  virtues  that 
cannot  be  seen,  felt 
or    used,    in    halos 
built  of  atmosphere. 
Just  last  week,  a 
mid-Victorian  sales- 
man (yes,  there  are 
plenty    left!)    tried    to    sell    a   young 
modern  a  pair  of  shoe-trees,  price  $5. 
"Five  dollars?"  exclaimed  she,  out- 
raged. 

"But,  madam,"  explained  he,  in 
his  best  frock-coat  manner,  "these  are 
hand-made!" 

"Keep  your  hand  made,"  said  she; 
"I  just  want  some  shoe-trees." 

This  modern  buyer  is  an  irreverent, 
unabashed  person.  Her  favorite  parry 
is:  "What  of  it!"  The  word  "qual- 
ity," pronounced  in  hushed  accents  to 
explain  a  high  price  awes  her  no 
longer.  And  quality  that  costs  more 
but  doesn't  measurably  improve  the 
usable  value  is  just  bunk  to  her. 

Second,  the  subservience  of  qual- 
ity to  style  is  definitely  established. 
Mrs.  Style-Conscious  Modern  admires 
Queen  Mary  and  doesn't  question  the 
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elegance  or  quality  of  her  clothes;  yet 
she  infinitely  prefers  her  own  ward- 
robe at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  Miss 
Style-Conscious  Modern  requires  12 
pairs  of  shoes  for  her  season's  cos- 
tumes; if  she  cannot  afford  style  plus 
quality,  she  takes  the  style  (at  $5  per 
pair)  and  lets  the  quality  go.  Even 
the  motor-car  successes  of  today  are 
first  style  successes  and  only  second 
engineering  successes  (despite  all  the 
gadgets  of  the  1932  show). 

Third,  the  subservience  of  Quality 
to  pocketbook  must  also  be  admitted. 
Thus,  Mrs.  Modern  doesn't  ask  her- 
self, "Is  this  good  quality?"  She  sim- 
ply asks:  "Is  my  wardrobe  better  off 
with  one  dress  at  $60  or  two  dresses  at 
$30  each?  She  doesn't  reason  as  she 
once  did,  "Is  it  safe  for  me  to  pay 
less?"    It's  "Why  should  I  pay  more?" 

Given  two  gas-ranges,  one  at  $100 
and  another  at  $55,  the  burden  of  proof 
is  today  on  the  $100  range.  Or,  given 
two  pianos,  a  Steinway  and  a  $750 
Apartment  Grand — plus  the  one  defi- 
nite need  of  little  Mary's  practising — 
and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  Stein- 
way, the  burden  of  proving  that  the 
extra  quality  is  worth  its  extra  cost. 

Thus,  during  the  prosperous  twen- 
ties, sterling  silver  steadily  lost  ground 
to  plate  silver,  while  sterling  manufac- 
turers held  fast  to  the  rule,  "Let's  keep 
the  price  up."  Now,  plate  is  losing 
ground  to  sterling,  because  price-re- 
ductions have  lessened  the  gap  be- 
tween the  two,  and  sterling-quality 
seems  worth  the  difference  to  many 
more  purchasers. 

Fourth — and  this  is  merely  the  way 
of  definition — Quality  must  not  be  con- 


"Yoii  can't  hare  true  style  nithout  quality.    Quality  puts  the  stuff  into  style" 


an   Car   Ai   Foundry   Co. 


fused  with  scarcity  value.  Black, 
Starr,  Frost-Gorham  tell  me  that  this 
period  of  depression  developed  the 
largest  individual  sale  in  their  hun- 
dred-year history,  a  string  of  superb 
Oriental  pearls.  Edwin  Goodman,  of 
Bergdorf-Goodman,  says  he  can't  get 
enough  first-quality  sables  to  satisfy 
the  demand  of  his  clientele.  However, 
what's  at  work  here  isn't  just  quality; 
it's  perfection  with  scarcity  value. 

lyrOW,  then,  what  is  left  to  Quality? 
-1-  'I  Where  will  the  rebirth  of  Quality 
come  in? 

I  see  two  distinct  roads  for  Quality 
to  come  back: 

1.  Through  superior  style. 

2.  Through  superior  service. 

To  discuss  the  first  road,  the  grand 
avenue  of  style. 

Here  is  the  secret  of  that:  You  can't 
have  true  style  without  quality.  Style 
is  the  promise;  quality  the  perform- 
ance.   Quality  puts  the  stuff  into  style. 

The  hope  here  lies  in  the  very  ex- 
cesses committed  in  the  name  of  price. 

Paris  models  are  copied  so  swiftly 
that  the  Fifth  Avenue  house  has  hardly 
shown  "Vionnet's  newest  evening 
gown,"  before  it's  on  34th  Street  at 
$29.50. 

Price  has  become  such  a  factor  in 
men's  hats  that  one  hat  in  eight  is  said 
U)  be  an  "Ash-Can  Hat."  That  is,  a 
iiat  gathered  from  the  trash-dump,  re- 
novated and  dolled  up  to  sell  for  $1.50 
to  $2.50. 

Ready-made  curtains  for  $1.99  the 
pair.  Ten-piece  dining-room  sets  for 
$100.  Article  after  article  whittled 
down   to   a   point   where  its   fashion- 


veneer  is  absolutely  transparent.  The 
stuff  looks  cheap  when  you  buy  it  and 
just  plain  pathetic  when  you  use  it. 

And  yet  the  cry  is:  "Still  cheaper! 
Still  cheaper!"  Retailers  are  driving 
manufacturers  to  shoddier  and  shod- 
dier materials  and  workmanship.  Al- 
ready, most  of  the  dress-manufactur- 
ing trade  in  New  York  is  back  in  the 
sweatshops. 

The  revulsion  against  cheap  style  is 
right  around  the  corner.  The  cheap- 
ness of  many  articles  is  already  out- 
crying their  pretense  to  style.  Women 
are  again  discovering  that  one  can  tell 
the  difference  between  bargain-fash- 
ions and  true  style.  Quality  houses, 
completely  upset  by  the  price-orgy 
when  it  started,  are  recovering  their 
faith  in  themselves. 

The  time  is  ripe  to  stage  the  battle 
between  cheap  style  and  quality  style, 
between  false  style  and  true  style.  The 
scene  is  set  to  dramatize  the  style-dis- 
tinction of  fine  materials,  careful 
workmanship  and  good  taste. 

The  other  road  for  Quality's  come- 
back is  the  less-grand,  but  none-the- 
less  broad  highway  of  service.  And 
again  we  have  the  wave  of  cheapening 
to  thank  for  this  opportunity.  Along 
with  style,  service  has  been  cut,  cut 
till  in  many  cases  it  has  disappeared. 

Many  hotels,  for  instance,  have  per- 
formed major  operations  on  their 
rates.  How?  Through  similarly  major 
operations  on  staff,  upkeep,  service. 
They  have  successfully  placed  them- 
selves below  the  Quality  hotel  market, 
just  as  this  market  is  awakening  once 
more  to  difference  between  cheap  serv- 
ice and  quality  service. 
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Tree  nurseries  are  offering  terrific 
bargains.  How?  Usually,  by  selling 
stock  with  dwarfed  root-systems.  But 
trees  that  die  are  poor  buys  at  any 
price,  and  the  market  again  is  learning 
the  lesson  of  quality. 

Bakeries  are  trying  to  combat  the 
revival  of  home  baking  with  a  five- 
cent  loaf  of  bread.  How  can  they  get 
the  price  down  to  five  cents?  By 
cheapening  ingredients!  Once  more 
baker's  bread  is  beginning  to  lose 
caste;  and  once  more  there  is  a  wide 
gap  between  cheap  bread  and  quality 
bread. 

Ships  such  as  the  Olympic  are  ad- 
vertising week-end  cruises  for  $25. 
How  can  they  do  it?  Simply  by  letting 
down  on  all  standards  of  tariff,  of  food 
service,  attention.  Possibly,  they  do 
tap  a  new  market  of  cheap  travel — 
but,  by  the  same  operation,  they  also 


alienate  a  much  more  profitable  mar- 
ket, the  quality  travel. 

THUS,  it  goes.  Cheapened  service 
has  run  to  such  lengths  that  qual- 
ity service  has  its  opportunity  of  the 
decade. 

Now,  what  will  quality  do  with  this 
opportunity,  which  lies  along  the  twin 
high  roads  of  style  and  service? 

If  Quality  approaches  thera  with  the 
old  "high-hat"  attitude,  the  net  gain 
will  be  zero. 

If  Quality  assumes  it  is  something 
practical  in  a  practical  world,  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  real  rebirth  of  quality. 

To  quote  a  very  simple  illustration: 
The  New  York  Sun  recently  carried 
two  mink-coat  advertisements.  Shop 
No.  1  simply  had  a  blurb  about  prices, 
"$500  to  $1,000."  Shop  No.  2  merely 
[Continued  on  page  62] 


Is  Venom  Necessary? 

It  Appears  Not — //  You  Want  to  Stay  in  Business 
J.   D.   ADAMS 


WHEN  a  certain  kind  of  adver- 
tising man  is  given  the  job  of 
introducing  a  new  product,  his 
mind  seems  to  work  about  as  follows: 

"First,  we  must  find  some  way  to 
poison  off  all  of  our  competitors.  It 
would  take  too  long  and  cost  too  much 
to  meet  them  in  fair  combat,  so  we  will 
assassinate  them." 

The  idea  is  really  lifted  from  the 
stiletto  school  of  politics  of  the  dark 
ages. 

Infinite  resource  and  ingenuity  are 
employed  to  consummate  the  massacre, 
but  the  basic  plan  is  always  about  the 
same.  A  renegade  scientist  is  em- 
ployed to  honeycomb,  like  a  big  fat 
worm,  back  and  forth  through  the  in- 
dustry, until  he  unearths  a  possible 
flaw  peculiar  to  that  type  of  product. 
The  industry  had  always  known  about 
it  and  had  practically  corrected  the 
weakness;  but  with  his  test  tubes  and 
microphotos,  the  science  creature  can 
still  find  a  trace.  Quite  likely,  the 
fault  is  most  evident  in  the  product  of 
the  poisoner  —  that  perhaps  being 
where  they  got  the  idea.  Or  this  trace 
may  exist  only  in  the  lowest  grade  of 
product,  made  by  a  small,  inefficient  or 
unscrupulous  manufacturer.  That 
doesn't  bother  the  searcher  for  poison 
—all  he  needs  is  the  bare  trace. 


For  example,  a  cheap,  common 
laundry  soap  is  found  to  be  slightly 
alkaline.  An  irritant  is  found  to  be  in- 
herent to  the  cheaper  grades  of  to- 
bacco. After  hundreds  of  tests,  a  germ 
is  at  last  isolated  in  a  piece  of  toilet 
paper.  Under  the  most  unfavorable 
conditions  which  can  be  created  in  the 
laboratory,  coffee  suffers  a  chemical 
change  from  long  exposure.  Years 
ago,  sweatshop  cigar  makers  resorted 
to  saliva. 

That  is  enough  for  the  assassin.  He 
knows  of  course  that  all  good  soap  is 
bland  and  neutral,  that  he  uses  exactly 
the  same  tobacco  as  his  competitors, 
that  all  toilet  paper  is  made  by  the 
same  process,  that  most  good  coffee  is 
packed  in  vacuum  tins  or  is  used  with- 
in a  few  days  of  its  roasting,  and  that 
good  cigars  are  made  under  the  most 
severely  hygienic  conditions.  What  of 
it?  He  has  his  tiny  grain  of  poison, 
and  the  means  for  multiplying  it  by 
millions;  and  he  knows  how  to  use  it. 

In  the  intense  and  awesome  manner 
of  a  zealot  who  has  discovered  a  new 
way  to  save  souls,  he  cries  out  to  the 
people,  "BEWARE."  A  dreadful  dan- 
ger threatens.  Ruthless  enemies  are 
abroad,  who,  from  base  and  merciless 
greed,  would  callously  imperil  the 
health — the  very  lives — of  defenseless 


children  and  helpless  old  women ;  who 
would  destroy  the  family  meal-ticket 
and  expose  the  family  to  want,  or  the 
dire  need  of  going  to  work. 

In  this  welter  of  sinful  venality, 
only  the  poisoner  is  pure.  It  is  his 
valiant  sword  that  guards  the  people. 
The  only  way  to  escape  is  to  gather 
under  his  banner  and  use  only  his 
product. 

I  AM  not  concerned  with  the  morals 
of  business.  If  a  concern  finds  it 
profitable  to  be  crooked,  I  am  not  its 
keeper.  But  I  am  concerned  with  and 
opposed  to  the  stupid  kinds  of  crooked- 
ness which  hurt  business  and  debase 
the  profession  from  which  I  derive  sus- 
tenance. 

The  poisoner  does  very  well  for  a 
while.  A  lot  of  timid  people  half  be- 
lieve his  alarm,  and,  since  they  must 
buy  something,  are  inclined  to  take  his 
brand  as  being  the  least  dangerous.  Of 
course  the  whole  industry  is  injured — - 
sometimes  seriously — but  the  poisoner 
temporarily  gets  more  than  his  share 
and  is  not  worried  about  decreased 
consumption. 

But  fear  is  a  tricky  emotion  on 
which  to  base  a  sales  program.  It 
wears  off.  Especially  if  the  fear  has 
no  foundation  in  fact.  People  react 
quickly  to  a  nice  fresh  new  fear,  but 
it  soon  ceases  to  bother  them. 

So  the  poisoner  must  increase  the 
dose.  What  began  as  a  solemn  warn- 
ing now  becomes  screeching  vilifica- 
tion. The  veneer  of  righteousness  be- 
gins to  chip  off  his  cloven  hoof.  Fear 
changes  to  a  realization  of  having  been 
fooled.  The  poisoner  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  merely  ridiculous.  About 
that  time  someone  usually  has  sense 
enough  to  call  off  the  assassin. 

Most  of  the  bad  practices  of  adver- 
tising result  from  a  frantic  haste  to  get 
results  more  quickly  than  is  possible 
with  the  old-fashioned  method  of  win- 
ning confidence  by  persistently  telling 
the  truth.  A  new  advertiser,  espe- 
cially, often  gets  panicky  after  six 
months  or  so  of  faint  response  to  his 
advertising,  and  is  an  easy  victim  for 
any  tempter  who  can  show  him  how 
to  speed  things  up. 

Setting  aside  all  ethical  considera- 
tions, the  point  is  that  any  form  of 
fraud,  however  brilliant,  has  rarely 
succeeded  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
only  safe  rule  for  the  crooked  adver- 
tiser is  to  clean  up  quickly.  The  only 
safe  rule  for  one  who  hopes  to  stay 
in  business  is  to  stick  to  the  truth. 
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"Radio-Toulouse."  courtesy  of  "Le  Rarlloplionle  du  Midi" 


Contests  On  the  Air 

ff^hat  Are  the  Requirements,  Both  of  the  Stations  and  of 
Good  Advertising  Judgment? 

HERSCHEL    DEUTSCH 


YOU  are  practically  conducting  a 
lottery,  says  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, if  you  offer  a  prize  to  the 
person  who  can  guess  the  number  of 
beans  in  a  pot.  Publications  carrying 
your  announcement  of  such  a  contest 
would  be  barred  by  the  post  office,  and 
if  you  should  knowingly  send  anything 
regarding  it  tlirough  the  mails,  you 
might  lay  yourself  open  to  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  dollars,  or  two  years  in  pris- 
on, or  both. 

If  you  used  the  radio  for  your  an- 
nouncement, however,  you  would  be 
perfectly  safe.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's control  over  "lotteries"  (the 
quotes  are  official)  is  limited  by  the 
scope  of  the  Postal  Laws,  and  although 
most  state  and  municipal  regulations 
resemble  the  Federal  statute  closely, 
the    local    enforcement    is    seldom    as 


thoroughgoing  as  that  exercised  by 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Such  ideas 
as  lucky  number  or  egg-rolling  or 
guessing  contests,  in  which  the  award 
is  dependent  on  chance,  may  be  taboo 
in  the  eyes  of  the  postal  officials,  but 
if  entry  is  free  of  charge,  you  can 
usually  employ  the  radio  as  safely  as 
window  displays  or  house-to-house 
messengers,  provided  you  do  not  re- 
quire your  contestants  to  turn  in  their 
entries  by  mail. 

— And  provided  the  radio  station 
will  let  you  put  it  on.  For  right  there 
is  the  big  catch.  More  and  more  of 
the  independent  stations  which  might 
once  have  carried  such  advertising  are 
coming  around  to  the  restrictive  stand- 
ards adopted  almost  from  the  very 
beginning  by  the  large  broadcasting 
chains. 


Indeed,  in  some  cases  these  stand- 
ards are  more  rigid  than  those  laid 
down  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  no  real  laws 
(oiUrolling  the  radio  stations  in  this 
regard.  The  most  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  can  do  is  to  issue,  as  it 
did  recently,  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  it  will  look  unfavorably  on  the 
application  for  the  renewal  of  a  license 
for  a  station  permitting  questionable 
material  to  be  broadcast.  However,  as 
far  as  the  worthwhile  station  is  con- 
cerned, that  is  enough.  No  broad- 
casting company  of  any  importance 
desires  to  get  into  an  argument  with 
the  Radio  Commission.  And  so  while 
occasionally  a  ruled  out  "borderline" 
idea  might  justify  a  defensive  argu- 
ment, the  conservative  station  usually 
plays  safe  and  avoids  possible  conflict 
by  keeping  it  off  the  air. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  favoring  an 
amendment  to  the  radio  laws  which 
would  make  these  restrictions  definite 
and  authoritative,  by  prohibiting  the 
broadcasting  of  "any  statement,  pro- 
posal, offer  or  other  verbal  communi- 
cation which  if  written  or  printed 
would  be  subject  to  exclusion  from  the 
United  States  mails."  While  the  word- 
ing of  this  proposed  amendment  is 
somewhat  unfortunate  from  several 
standpoints,  the  basic  idea  is  a  good 
one,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lishers, who  feel  that  as  things  now 
stand,  advertisers  can  put  on  the  air 
contests  which  would  not  be  permitted 
on  the  pages  of  a  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine. 

It  is  likely  that  both  the  Radio 
Commission's  announcement  and  this 
resolution  were  prompted  by  the  ac- 
tivities of  certain  small  stations,  espe- 
cially in  the  West,  which  have  been 
indulging  in  such  didos  as  fortune 
telling,  stock  selling,  etc.  Drawings 
and  raffles  which  are  little  better  than 
out-and-out  lotteries  have  been  con- 
ducted through  these  stations  from 
time  to  time.  On  one  occasion  a 
couple  of  slick  young  men  even  in- 
duced some  local  merchants  to  con- 
tribute articles  of  merchandise  for 
the  sake  of  the  publicity  on  a  "lucky 
number"  contest,  in  which  a  "nominal 
entry  fee"  was  charged.  They  got 
away  with  it  too,  for  a  short  time, 
despite  its  obvious  bold  illegality. 

While  neither  of  the  big  broadcast- 
ing chains  is  willing  to  go  on  record 
with  an  outright  statement  of  policy 
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or  a  definite  set  of  restrictions  in  the 
matter  of  contests,  they  usually  cover 
the  situation  by  indicating  that  they 
guide  themselves  by  the  code  estab- 
lished by  the  mail  regulations  and  by 
their  knowledge  of  the  integrity  of  the 
advertiser.  Rather  than  give  out  a 
set  of  specifications  which  the  prospec- 
tive advertiser  may  use  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  contest  idea,  they  prefer, 
just  as  the  post  office  does,  to  pass  on 
each  individual  case  as  it  is  presented. 
And  here,  as  George  F.  McLellan, 
general    manager     of    the     National 


Broadcasting  Company,  frankly  says, 
the  decision  on  a  proposition  will  usu- 
ally be  affected  by  the  reputation  of 
the  company  presenting  it.  He  points 
out  that  an  idea  suggested  by  a  com- 
pany of  the  stature  of  Standard  Oil  or 
American  Tobacco  would  hardly  have 
to  be  scrutinized  and  verified  as  care- 
fully as  though  a  smaller,  less  promi- 
nent organization  were  presenting  it. 
To  illustrate  the  point,  he  cites  the 
case  in  which  the  "complete  boudoir 
set"  offered  by  a  catchpenny  outfit  as 
a  prize  in  a  contest  turned  out  to  be 


a  comb,  brush  and  mirror  combination 
instead  of  the  suite  of  furniture  sug- 
gested by  the  broadcast  announce- 
ment. Such  tactics,  he  feels,  are  not 
as  likely  to  be  resorted  to  by  the  large 
organization  witli  a  valuable  reputa- 
tion to  protect. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  number  of 
contests  on  the  air  has  increased 
enormously  in  the  last  year.  The 
principal  responsibility  for  this  lies 
in  the  disposition  of  advertisers  these 
days  to  demand  that  copy  ideas  pre- 
pared   for    them    include    a    "hook." 


Only  Yesterday  in  Advertising 


ROBERT    R.    UPDEGRAFF 


I 


courtesy  of  Met 


"S  there  any  ground  for  hope 
that  advertising  will  presently 
emerge  from  the  current  re- 
crudescence that  has  carried  it 
back  to  the  questionable  stand- 
ards of  the  patent  medicine  days? 

Frederick  L.  Allen  in  his  recent  book,  "Only  Yes- 
terday," has  pointed  out  most  graphically  that  our 
laws,  habits,  heroes,  popular  songs — all  change  and 
fade  away  with  astonishing  speed.  He  tells  us  our 
slightest  actions  of  today  will  soon  be  history,  and  a 
slight  deviation  is  likely  to  loom  up  as  a  great  land- 
mark when  we  pause  to  look  back  at  it  tomorrow. 

Consider,  then,  a  few  slight  but  possibly  significant 
indications  in  recent  advertising  that  portend  a  re- 
turn to  sanity. 

During  the  torrid  summer  of  1931  Frigidaire  ad- 
vertised a  room-cooling  machine  with  which  one  can 
literally  "turn  on  the  cold."  There  was  no  intemper- 
ate ballyhoo.  This  revolutionary  device  was  offered 
for  sale  in  simple  and  straightforward  fashion. 

Recently  the  perfected  Maxim-Campbell  room 
silencer  was  introduced.  It  is  an  ingenious  device 
for  keeping  all  street  noises  outside  the  office  or 
home  and,  incidentally,  purifying  the  silenced  air  as 
it  comes  through  the  window.  Again,  no  hollow 
fanfare  of  trumpets,  but  sound  and  believable  ad- 
vertising. 

Just  before  Christmas  the  Wahl  Company  brought 
out  a  radically  new  design  in  an  Eversharp  pen  and 
pencil  set — ^"The  Doric."  There  was  no  extravagant 
announcement-blast.     The  new  set  was  offered  for 


sale  with  a  dignity  that  seemed  to 
take  for  granted  that  this  particu- 
lar set  would  promptly  establish 
itself  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

Consider  just  these  three  ex- 
amples. Frigidaire  presents  a 
product  that  promises  in  the  years  ahead  to  make 
electric  fans  as  obsolete  as  kerosene  lamps.  Maxim 
has  created  an  instrument  for  obtaining  silence  in 
the  midst  of  bedlam.  Eversharp's  new  model  intro- 
duces classic  design  into  man's  waistcoat  pocket. 
All  this  without  typographical  turbulence  or  wild 
claims  of  miraculous  virtues. 

Years  ago  our  advertised  products  competed  only 
with  other  products  in  the  same  line — Buick  with 
Reo,  Underwood  with  Remington,  Yuban  with  Max- 
well House.  How  naive  that  seems  today  when  every 
advertising  man  knows  that  he  is  really  competing 
for  the  public's  dimes  and  minutes  and  abbreviated 
living  area — and  its  limited  "stomach  space,"  to  use 
0.  H.  Cheney's  not-very-elegant  but  exceedingly 
picturesque  phrase.  This  increased  stress  of  com- 
petition naturally  brought  on  an  era  of  bombastic 
ballyhoo.  But  the  effectiveness  of  the  din-and-deceit 
method  of  attracting  attention  has  begun  to  wear  off. 
It  looks  now  as  though  we  may  be  headed  for  a 
period  of  common-sense,  and  even  of  simplicity,  in 
advertising  practice;  that  we  are  almost  ready  for  an 
advertising  "Only  Yesterday"  dealing  with  the 
Pseudo-Scientific,  Brazen  Bunkum,  Salivary  Irrita- 
tional,  and  Press  Agent  Testimonial  phases  of  our 
professional  progress. 
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They  want  tangible  results,  and  the 
contest  is  the  simplest,  surest  way  of 
obtaining  them.  The  big  broadcasting 
companies  report,  accordingly,  that 
the  number  of  contests  on  the  air  today 
is  almost  double  what  it  was  a  year  or 


Our  Peeled  Eye  Dept. 


At  the  present  time  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System's  list  of  program 
restrictions  only  prohibits  "announce- 
ments that  are  slanderous,  obscene, 
profane,  vulgar  or  repulsive,"  "ad- 
vertising to  promote  speculation,"  and 
similar  broad  classifications,  subject 
to  individual  interpretation.  For  a 
long  time  this  company  had  among  its 
other  contract  provisions  a  stipulation 
that  the  time  being  contracted  for  was 
not  to  be  used  for  detailed  explana- 
tions of  prize  contests  or  the  announce- 
ment of  one  beyond  a  mention  that  it 
was  in  progress  and  that  details  could 
be  obtained  elsewhere.  Although  this 
provision  has  been  omitted  or  unen- 
forced recently,  it  is  significant  that 
Columbia  issued  the  following  mem- 
orandum to  its  salesmen  a  few  weeks 
ago:  "Please  note  that  we  will  accept 
new  contracts  only  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  will  not  involve 
prize  contests." 

But  it  is  not  only  the  current  over- 
emphasis on  the  idea  that  inclines  the 
broadcasting  companies  to  discourage 
the  use  of  the  contest  on  the  air.  No 
matter  how  short  the  announcement 
may  be,  it  requires  time  that  must  be 
taken  away  from  entertainment.  With 
too  much  of  such  material  coming 
over,  the  listener  will  be  driven  away. 
The  broadcasting  companies  will 
therefore  suggest,  urge  and  even  coerce 
you  to  do  without  a  contest,  and  if 
you  really  and  truly  must  have  it, 
they  stress  the  importance  of  making 
the  announcement  as  short  as  possible. 

This  last  is  good  advice  to  follow 
in  any  event.  Even  the  most  cursory 
examination  of  recent  radio  contests 
indicates  that  the  most  successful  ones 
are  invariably  very  simple. 

There  are  other  things  you  must 
watch  out  for  in  planning  your  con- 
test program.  H.  K.  Boice,  Columbia 
vice-president,  suggests  that  the  unsuc- 
cessful contestants  —  "also  ran"  ■ —  be 
provided  for  in  order  to  maintain 
the  essential  goodwill  after  the  con- 
test is  over.  He  holds  that  the  con- 
test can  only  serve  as  a  stimulus,  that 
it  offers  no  "plus"  over  a  contestless 
program  in  building  permanent  addi- 
tion to  sales,  and  under  such  condi- 
[Continued  on  page  46] 


AND   now   the   phonograph   has   a 
/\     new   use.      Cures   dope   fiends. 
-^— ■-  Whenever  they  feel  like  weak- 
ening the  doctor  lets  them  hear  them- 
selves taking  the  pledge. 

U^^"  The  will -make -your -nasty -old- 
hands  -  as  -  soft  -  and  -  white  -  as-Philadel- 
phila-cream-cheese  appeal  isn't  easily 
dramatized,  but  the  boys  are  still  try- 
ing. Here  are  three  desperate  trys 
from  the  February  Ladies  Home  Jour- 
nal: "Dishpan  hands" — Lux.  "Do- 
mestic hands" — Hinds  honey  and  al- 
mond Cream.     "Do  Your  Hands  feel 

SaYOLP.  HANDS 
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Rough  as  Stucco?" — Campana's  Ital- 
ian Balm. 

j^^  Is  an  advertiser  depressed?  Fat 
headlines,  figures  and  photographs 
will  fix  everything.  About  55%  of  the 
ads  in  the  January  L.  H.  J.  were  built 
around  photographs,  over  70%  of  the 
ads  in  the  February  number.  And  the 
%age  for  March  may  touch  90,  we 
are  more  or  less  reliably  informed. 
Looks  like  back  to  the  garret  for  the 
pent-house  pen-and-pencilers. 

U^=  This  depression,  by  the  way, 
seems  to  have  only  begun.  The  banks 
are  being  flooded  with  that  hitherto 
rarest  of  unnatural  phenomena — the 
counterfeit  dollar  bill. 

j^^  4-wheel  brakes,  improved  tires, 
safety  glass  and  better  roads  notwith- 
standing, Aetna  automobile  accident 
claims  increased  21.1%  in  1931  over 


1930.  There  were  even  0.5%  more 
cranking  accidents.  It's  all  very  con- 
fusing. 

11^=  And  by  the  by,  insured  f  reewheel- 
ers  may  have  to  pay  extra  for  the 
privilege  of  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  their  transmissions.  It's  a  very 
dangerous  sport,  the  insurance  people 
suspect.    Something  like  bob-sledding. 

U^^  Did  you  know  that  a  special  edi- 
tion of  Punch  is  issued  once  a  month 
in  Braille?     Did  you? 

Bt^^  The  United  Air  Lines  has  been 
checking  up  on  what  its  customers  do 
between  flights  with  their  spare  time. 
Well,  60%  of  them  are  presidents, 
\  ice-presidents  and  sales  managers  of 
corporations;  20%  are  engineers,  sta- 
ti^liiians  and  executives  of  corpora- 
tion-.. The  other  20%  seem  to  be  just 
'..'k-  out  for  the  time  of  their  lives. 

^v=  1050  book  readers  (out  of  1307) 
recently  told  Mr.  0.  H.  Cheney  that 
they  thought  that  book  advertising 
contained  entirely  too  much  synthetic 
sweetness  and  artificial  light.  Obvi- 
ously these  1050  book  readers  couldn't 
have  seen  Dutton's  ad  for  "My  Arnold 
Bennett"  in  which  Lewis  Gannett,  a 
critic,  was  quoted  thus:  "A  slightly 
disgusting  peep-hole  sort  of  book." 
And  Charles  Hanson  Towne,  another 
critic,  thus:  "A  tedious  little  gift  of  a 
loving  wife's  prose." 

m^^  "It  requires  no  Euclid  to  estimate 
what  its  increased  circulation  has  cost 
the  Times,"  declared  Louis  Wiley, 
business  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  in  answering  a  timid  question 
of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Secretaries  ("Can  newspaper  advertis- 
ing rates  be  lowered?").  "The  white 
paper  and  transportation  and  delivery 
of  one  copy  of  the  Times  amounts  to 
$22  a  year,  and  the  circulation  income 

from  it  is  $10  a  year The  increased 

circulation  is  costing  us  some  $250,000 
a  year." 

11^=  Agents  of  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  recently  took 
prescriptions  to  100  different  Wash- 
ington drug  stores.  Analysis  later 
showed  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  way  67  of  them  had 
been  filled. 
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They  Might — Who  Knows?    More  Direct  Selling  May 
Be  the  Answer 

RAY    GILES 


"Ask  'em  to  buy,"  is  Mr.  Giles'  ad- 
vice to  salesmen  in  these  days. 
Orders  come  hard.  Sure  you  weren't 
licked  before  you  went  in?  And 
showed  it  all  too  plainly  in  your 
face?  It's  a  tough  world,  but  quittin' 
won't  help.  Maybe  it's  time  we  had 
more  direct  selling  and  less  .palaver 
about  who's  going  to  be  president. 
Let's  get  dotvB  to  business.  Ask  'em 
to  buy.  ^ 

A  BEIGE-COLORED  coupe  stopped 
beside  the  curb.  Its  driver,  a 
-  lanky,  tow-headed  young  man, 
opened  the  door,  ducked  his  head  and 
stepped  out.  He  paused,  looking  up 
the  road  at  an  automobile  agency  per- 
haps fifty  yards  away.     Satisfied  with 
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Celling  graphs  by  George  P.  iletzger 

his  examination,  he  lifted  the  hood  of 
his  car.  Fumbling  around  the  engine 
for  a  moment  or  two,  he  latched  down 
the  bonnet  again.  Walking  up  to  the 
car  dealer's  and  stepping  inside,  he  an- 
nounced, "There's  something  the  mat- 
ter with  my  engine.  Can  you  give  it  a 
look?" 

A  trouble-shooter  accompanied  the 
tow-headed  young  man  back  to  the 
coupe.  "Start  her  up,"  said  the  man 
in  overalls,  after  asking  the  usual, 
"Have  you  got  enough  gasoline?"  The 
young  man  pressed  down  the  starter. 
The  engine  coughed  rather  apologet- 
ically and  caught  hold,  but  without 
much  enthusiasm.  The  trouble-shooter 
lifted  the  hood  and  puttered  around 
with  the  engine  much  as  the  young  man 


had  done  only  a  few  minutes  before. 

"One  of  your  spark  plugs  ought  to  be 
replaced,"  he  announced,  "and  the 
connection  to  another  plug  has  come 
loose."  As  the  young  man  paid  for 
the  single  spark  plug  an  observer 
might  have  noticed  a  peculiar  smile 
on  his  face.  Climbing  back  into  his 
seat,  he  took  a  blue  book  out  of  his 
breast  pocket  and  scratched  down  some 
notes.  Perhaps  he  included  the  car 
agent's  name  among  them,  for  twice  as 
he  wrote  he  looked  up  briefly  at  the 
sign  as  though  to  make  sure  of  the 
spelling. 

Ten  days  later  the  car  agent  received 
a  letter  signed  by  the  zone  sales  ex- 
ecutive.   It  read: 

"Dear  Fred: 

"I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  little 
experiment  which  we  have  just  com- 
pleted. It  makes  us  feel  that  too  many 
dealers  are  not  making  the  most  of  the 
sales  opportunities  which  lie  right 
under  their  noses.  We  are  telling  you 
about  this,  not  in  any  spirit  of  criti- 
cism, but  because  we  want  to  point  out 
how  easy  it  is  to  blame  poor  business 
entirely  on  present  conditions. 

"Recently  we  sent  a  man  out  in  one 
of  our  cars — a  four-year-old  coupe. 
He  stopped  a  few  feet  away  from  the 
doors  of  thirty  dealers  who  sell  our 
cars.  In  the  engine  was  one  cracked 
spark  plug.  The  other  plugs  were 
also  in  poor  condition  from  long  use. 

"The  lens  in  the  front  right  head- 
light was  gone.  The  front  right  tire 
was  noticeably  soft  and  worn  to  the 
danger  point.  Also  the  crankcase  was 
only  half  full  of  oil. 
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"Now  here  is  what  happened:  27  of 
the  30  dealers  sold  the  driver  a  single 
spark  plug  and  let  him  go  without  sug- 
gesting that  he  buy  a  set.  If  they 
noticed  the  low  oil  level,  missing  lens, 
or  soft,  worn  tire,  they  made  no  sug- 
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gestion  that  these  defects  be  remedied. 

"One  dealer  sold  a  set  of  plugs  and 
a  new  headlight  lens. 

"One  dealer  sold  a  set  of  plugs,  three 
quarts  of  oil,  a  headlight  lens  and  in- 
flated the  tire  to  proper  pressure. 

"Only  one  dealer  saw  all  the  sales 
possibilities  and  suggested  —  and 
sold — full  set  of  plugs,  full  crankcase 
of  oil,  new  headlight  lens,  and  a  brand 
new  tire  and  inner  tube. 

"You  happen  to  be  one  of  the  27 
dealers  who  were  content  with  a  one- 
plug  sale  and  made  no  attempt  to  sell 
beyond  that.  The  driver  is  sure  of 
this,  because  in  every  case  where  even 
a  casual  suggestion  was  made  that  he 
should  have  more  oil  or  that  he 
shouldn't  be  driving  on  such  a  thin 
tire,  he  was  instructed  to  agree  im- 
mediately and  buy. 

"And  although  the  car  was  four 
years  old  and  pretty  well  battered  up, 
not  one  of  these  30  dealers  looked  into 
the  possibility  of  selling  this  man  a 
new  car,  or  even  asked  him  if  he  had 
seen  our  latest  models." 

The  sales  manager  for  this  automo- 
bile manufacturer  was  telling  several 
business  friends  about  the  test.  "It's 
right  in  line  with  an  experiment  I 
made  recently,"  said  another  sales 
manager  who  deals  with  drug  stores. 
[Continued  on  page  44] 
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Close -Ups 


V — Fables  &  Foibles  In  Business,  from  Shaving 
Soap  to  Automobiles 

EARNEST   ELMO    CALKINS 


Morganatic  Marriage 

,T  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  the  soap 
factory  of  the  J.  B.  Williams 
Company  has  stood  for  more 
than  70  years.  At  the  time  of  our  con- 
nection every  barber  shop  in  the  land 
used  its  shaving 
soap  and  the  de- 
mand among 
self-shavers  was 
greater  than  for 
all  other  soaps 
put  together. 
Colgate,  whose 
reputation  was 
built  on  toilet 
soaps,  had  be- 
Robert  Frothingham  g™  to  edge 
into  this  field, 
just  as  the  Williams  people  were  going 
in  for  toilet  soaps,  and  was  beginning 
to  be  a  serious  competitor. 

The  Williamses  were  a  close  family 
corporation,  and  George  Williams  was 
the  member  who  looked  after  adver- 
tising and  sales.  The  advertising  was 
placed  through  an  old-time  agency 
which  had  handled  the  account  since 
its  inception.  Mr.  Williams  had  a 
strong  sense  of  loyalty,  and  though 
Mr.  Childs  was  growing  old  and  his 
agency  running  down,  he  hesitated  to 
transfer  his  account  and  thus  deprive 
his  old  friend  of  the  revenue,  but  he 
desired  most  earnestly  to  improve  the 
character  of  the  advertising  he  was 
doing. 

It  was  arranged  that  we  would  for 
a  fee  make  the  plans,  select  the  me- 
diums, prepare  copy  and  designs,  and 
the  Childs  agency  place  the  business, 
with  the  understanding  that  when  Mr. 
Childs  died  we  would  inherit  the 
account. 

Thus  we  were  in  the  position  of 
waiting  for  dead  man's  shoes. 

This  understanding  was  brought 
about  by  Robert  Frothingham,  who 
was  our  good  friend  and  as  close  to 
Mr.  Williams  as  any  of  the  magazine 
representatives.  I  can  well  understand 
why,  for  Mr.  Williams  is  partially 
deaf,  as  I  am,  and  Bob  is  one  of  those 


hearty  chaps  who  never  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  whisper  what  he  has  to  say. 
Mr.  Williams  found  him  easy  to  talk 
to,  exactly  as  I  did,  and  thus  this  mor- 
ganatic agency  connection  was  con- 
summated. 

Mr.  Childs  finally  died  and  we 
looked  hopefully  for  a  word,  but  none 
came.  Mr.  Williams  called  at  the  of- 
fice, transacted  routine  business  with 
several  members  of  the  staff,  and  left. 
I  seldom  saw  him.  Our  mutual  deaf- 
ness made  business  conferences  too 
difficult  for  either.  Holden  usually 
took  care  of  him,  but  he  was  away  then 
■ — probably  in  Europe.  After  Mr.  Wil- 
liams had  left  I  questioned  my  asso- 
ciates and  learned  to  my  considerable 
dismay  that  he  had  said  nothing  about 
transferring  the  account. 

I  jumped  on  the  train  and  followed 
him  back  to  Hartford  and  out  to  his 
house.  In  spite  of  our  conversational 
difficulties  I  learned  that  Childs  had 
left  a  son  who  planned  to  carry  on 
the  agency,  which  included,  according 
to  his  thinking,  the  Williams  account, 
and  he  had  convinced  Mr.  Williams, 

Williams  *StTc'K« 


From    cake    to    stick,   stick   to    potoder, 
powder  to  cream 


who  was  a  conscientious  and  careful 
man,  always  anxious  to  be  just  and 
fair,  that  he  could  not  deprive  him  of 
his  principal  revenue.  The  Williams 
company  was  a  large  user  of  special 
positions  in  magazines,  back  covers  and 
the  like,  the  only  positions  which  af- 
forded color  at  that  time,  and  young 
Mr.  Childs  argued  that  these  reserva- 
tions were  the  property  of  the  agency 
and  not  of  the  client.  If  Mr.  Williams 
changed  he  would  lose  them. 

Mr.  Williams  thought  this  argu- 
ment valid,  and  it  took  considerable 
persuasion  and  eloquence  to  convince 
him  that  (1)  he  owed  nothing  to  his 
old  agency;  (2)  all  reservations  of 
space  belonged  to  the  advertiser  and 
not  to  the  agent,  and  (3)  we  had  ful- 
filled our  part  of  the  contract  and  were 
entitled  to  the  account. 

In  these  delicate  negotiations  we 
were  helped  mightily  by  the  magazine 
men,  particularly  Frothingham  and 
Brady,  who  wrote  Mr.  Williams  that 
he  had  first  option  on  all  his  preferred 
positions,  that  they  went  with  the  ac- 
count, and  were  not  at  the  disposal 
of  the  agency,  and  this  generous  back- 
ing convinced  Mr.  Williams.  In  our 
long  association  with  him  we  enjoyed 
the  same  conscientious  fairness  and 
good  sportsmanship  which  made  him 
hesitate  to  do  an  injustice  to  his  old 
agency. 

Thus  we  began  the  handling  of  Wil- 
liams' Shaving  Soap,  Talcum  Powder 
and  Toilet  Soaps,  and  saw  the  shav- 
ing soap  through  its  metamorphosis  of 
cake  to  stick,  stick  to  powder,  powder 
to  cream,  saw  the  rise  of  many  com- 
petitors until  nearly  ever  soap  maker 
or  pharmacal  manufacturer  had  his 
shaving  cream. 

It  was  during  our  incumbency  that 
the  slogan  of  the  Williams  company 
came  under  fire  from  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Company.  The  Curtis  people 
were  beginning  to  put  the  brakes  on  ad- 
vertising that  cast  reflections  on  com- 
peting products.  The  Williams  phrase, 
used  from  the  beginning,  was,  "The 
only  kind  that  does  not  smart  or  dry 
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on  the  face."  It  was  undoubtedly  true 
when  adopted  and  for  many  years 
after,  but  rival  manufacturers  using 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  complained 
and  the  Williams  company  was  finally 
induced  to  emasculate  it  by 
omitting  the  word  "only." 
What  a  whale  of  a  difference 
one  word  makes! 

Finally  Mr.  Williams,  wh( 
had  been  in  the  business  fo 
forty-two  years,  decided  to  re 
lire  and  to  give  his  time  to 
other  interests,  and  accord- 
ingly resigned  as  president  of 
the  company. 

His  retirement  brought  about 
a  change  of  agencies  and  we 
passed  out  of  the  picture. 

Fooling  George  Hazen 

Most  men  engaged  in  pre- 
paring advertising  material  are 
acquainted  with  the  client  who 
thinks  some  other  client  is  get- 
ting better  work.  As  the  small 
boy  said  when  the  pie  was  cut: 

"What!  All  that  for  grand- 
pa!" 

"No,  dear,  this  is  your 
piece." 

"That  little  bit?" 

One  valuable  client  was  criti- 
cal over  a  new  magazine  page 
and  referred  pointedly  to  a 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^  page  w( 
^^^^^^^H^^^^l  prepared 
^^^^^^^^^^^^H  another 
^^H|f  ^^1    valuable      cus- 

^^Kjl^  —     |H   tomer. 
^^^^»M       Client    A 
^^■|^^^      £^|  tlK'Ug'i':     Client 
^^^^^Mji^J^^H  B    was 
^H^P^^I^Hj   rather   the   best 

Bl  ^HBMbHHHM  Client  A's  page 
S.  Keith  Evans  appeared  in  the 
magazines  Cli- 
ent B  had  exactly  the  same  feeling 
about  it.  He  thought  it  was  better 
than  the  one  made  for  him.  Thus 
the  two  opinions  canceled  out.  Both 
pages  must  have  been  good. 

When  we  were  working  for  Wom- 
an's Home  Companion  Keith  Evans 
was  vice-president  and  advertising 
director  and-  at  the  time  interested  in 
a  series  of  direct  mail  pieces  to  pro- 
spective advertisers. 

George  Hazen  was  president  at  the 
Crowell  company,  dividing  his  time 
between  the  two  offices.  He  did  not 
feel  that  we  were  putting  sufficient 
punch  into  the  mailing  pieces  and 
intimated  to  Keith  that  other  women's 


magazines  were  doing  better  than  his. 
It  was  no  use  to  tell  him  that  the 
stuff  we  were  making  for  him  was 
just  as  good,  so  we  plotted  with  Keith 
to  stage  a  demonstration. 
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A  color  page  ad  by  Pen  field.  1<>(I7 


The  new  series  of  12  pieces  was  sub- 
mitted in  what  looked  like  finished 
form.  By  pulling  the  proofs  on  col- 
ored cover  stock  and  painting  in  the 
designs  we  made  them  resemble  com- 
pleted folders.  The  trick  lay  in  the 
signature,  which  read  Ladies'  World 
instead  of  the  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion. 

We  laid  the  work  before  George 
with  the  query: 

"What  do  you  think  of  this  stuff?" 

"Bully!  I  wish  I  could  get  some- 
thing like  that.  Why  don't  you  fel- 
lows do  me  something  in  this  class?" 

"You  can.  We  do.  We  have.  This 
is  yours." 

"But  I  don't  mean  that.  I  want 
something  of  my  own,  for  Woman's 
Home  Companion." 

We  explained  that  this  was  his  stuff, 
prepared  for  him,  that  we  put  a  com- 
petitor's signature  on  it  merely  to  get 
him  to  look  at  it  on  its  merits  as  ad- 
vertising, uncomplicated  by  the  per- 
sonal equation  that  he  was  the  buyer 
and  we  the  sellers.  Well,  it  worked. 
George  Hazen  approved  all  the 
material  wholeheartedly  when  he 
thought   he  had  no   personal   interest 


in  it,  and  he  was  a  good  enough  sports- 
man to  take  his  medicine  and  o.k.  the 
whole  series. 

This  might  be  a  risky  stratagem  with 
most  clients,  but  both  men  were  per- 
sonal friends  who  could  make 
allowances,  and  we  knew  they 
would  take  the  joke  in  the 
proper  spirit. 

The  moral  of  it  is  that  sell- 
ing advertising  service  is  al- 
ways at  the  hazard  of  a  buyer's 
state  of  mind.  The  advertiser 
is  forever  thinking  and  forever 
being  reminded  that  he  can  get 
much  better  advertising  some- 
where else.  Y^sop  put  it  in  a 
little  fable  long  ago,  this  trait 
of  human  nature  in  all  of  us, 
the  story  of  the  dog  crossing  a 
stream  with  a  big  bone  in  his 
mouth.  Seeing  his  reflection  in 
the  water  and  thinking  the  other 
bone  looked  bigger  and  better 
than  the  one  he  had,  he  dropped 
his  and  made  a  dive  for  the 
purely  imaginary  one,  and  so 
lost  both.  The  trouble  is  that 
when  the  advertiser  drops  his 
agent  and  makes  a  dive  for  an- 
other he  gets  one,  even  if  not 
a  better  one,  and  the  original 
agent  is  the  one  who  loses  the 
bone. 

Colonel  Clifton  and  the 
.  Pierce  Great  Arrow 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
when  nearly  everybody  rode  bicycles, 
there  was  a  concern  in  Buffalo  making 
wheels  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
George  N.  Pierce  Company.  Mr.  Pierce 
had  a  partner  named  Charles  Clifton. 
Clifton  told  Pierce  that  the  firm  ought 
to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  an 
automobile  and  put  it  on  the  market, 
but  Pierce  would  not  hear  of  it.  He  was 
a  bicycle  manufacturer,  he  had  no 
faith  in  this  new  craze,  but  Clifton 
might  buy  him  out  if  he  liked  and  do 
what  he  pleased. 

Clifton  had  no  money,  but  his  wife 
had  received  a  small  legacy  which 
rumor  says  was  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  this  amount  Clifton 
paid  Pierce  for  the  bicycle  factory 
and  began  the  manufacture  of  a  one- 
cylinder  Stanhope.  All  automobiles 
in  those  days  were  simply  horse-drawn 
vehicles  with  engines  built  into  them. 
Clifton  chose  the  Stanhope  because 
that  type  was  popular  with  doctors, 
and  no  one  dreamed  that  people  would 
[Continued  on  page  38] 
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How  Advertising  Can  Increase 
Book  Publishers'  Profits 


CAN  a  book  be  advertised?  Does 
advertising  sell  books?  If  a 
book  does  not  sell,  is  it  because 
it  hasn't  been  advertised  enough?  Can 
the  thinness  of  the  book  market  be 
overcome  by  a  cooperative  advertising 
campaign  to  make  America  "book  con- 
scious"? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  prob- 
lems the  book  publishers  wanted 
solved  by  0.  H.  Cheney,  former  vice- 
president  of  the  Irving  Trust  Com- 
pany and  well-known  business  ad- 
viser, when  they  asked  him  to  become 
chief  economic  diagnostician  of  the 
book  industry  some  fifteen  months  ago. 

The  book  industry,  the  Cheney  Sur- 
vey shows,  spends  a  total  of  8.9  per 
cent  of  the  retail  value  of  its  output  on 
advertising.  The  proportion  of  the 
publisher's  dollar  spent  on  advertising 
of  various  kinds  ranges  from  10.1 
cents  to  18.2,  with  the  composite  about 
12.1.  This  means,  deducting  the  cost 
of  trade  paper  advertising  and  other 
promotional  expense,  approximately 
10.9  cents  goes  toward  consumer  ad- 
vertising. The  advertising  depart- 
mental overhead  brings  the  total  up  to 
12.0  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  dollar. 

But  are  books  advertised  to  sell  most 
profitably  in  the  light  of  all  known 
conditions?  After  carefully  studying 
the  sales  and  advertising  histories  of 
hundreds  of  individual  titles  and 
charting  the  advertising  curve  directly 
on  the  sales  curve  to  discover  their 
connection,  if  any,  only  a  discourag- 
ingly  few  cases  were  found  to  have  any 
relation  whatever  between  advertising 
and  selling.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  there  was  none. 

Of  course,  most  advertising  men  are 
convinced  that  the  effect  of  advertising 
on  sales  can  be  much  more  easily  de- 
termined in  the  case  of  specific  staple 
commodities,  such  as  cigarettes  or  cer- 
eals, than  in  the  case  of  a  general  prod- 
uct such  as  books.  But  the  camera 
man  is  playing  them  a  trick.  They  are 
seeing  the  moving  picture  backwards. 


According  to  the  Cheney  Survey 

CHARLOTTE    SPENKOCH 

In  reality  it  is  much  easier  to  gage 
the  effect  of  advertising  on  the  sales 
of  a  book,  because: 

1.  Books  do  not  get  national  distribution, 
which  was  very  definitely  proved  by  the  Sur- 
vey. Sales  are  largely  spotted,  concentrated 
in   definite   places.      Even   in   the   case  of   a 


best-seller  there  are  whole  states  which  do 
not  buy  half  a  dozen  copies. 

2.  Each  book  is  a  separate  commodity, 
and,  therefore,  potentially  the  advertising 
and  merchandising  tie-up  is  much  more  con- 
trollable than  in  practically  any  other  com- 
modity. 

TIJECAUSE  book  advertising  is  con- 
-'-'  trollable,  this  report  insists  that  it 
should  be  controlled  after  a  period  of 
experimentation,  and  that  advertising 
and  selling  must  be  tied  up.  Further- 
more, the  movement  of  books  from  the 
publisher  to  the  reader  is  a  single 
movement  and  not  a  double  movement 
broken  at  the  bookstore,  where  so 
many  book  publishers  at  present  de- 
liver their  products  and  promptly  dis- 
own them.  It  is  not  only  to  the  pub- 
lisher's advantage,  it  is  an  inherent 
part  of  his  business  management  that 
he  carefully  trace  and  control  his 
product  from  author  to  reader. 

Now,  publishers  will  say  they  do 
control  their  advertising — in  fact,  they 


will  point  for  proof  to  the  industry's 
advertising  costs,  which,  while  very 
high  in  proportion  to  sales,  are  more 
closely  controlled  than  any  other  item 
of  publishers'  expenditures.  But  this  is 
advertising  control  only  in  the  sense 
that  it  limits  expenditures.  Publish- 
ers do  not  control  where  they  spend 
their  advertising  money,  or  when  they 
spend  it.  And  their  control  is  too  late 
— it  is  after  the  sales  and  not  before. 

One  reason  for  this  present  prevail- 
ing practice  is  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  only  a  very  small  amount  is  spent 
before  publication,  and  after  that  pub- 
lishers try  to  keep  as  close  as  possible 
to  10%  of  actual  sales.  In  the  case  of 
those  books  which  show  any  signs  of 
life  at  all  this  serves  to  limit  expen- 
ditures. But  the  great  weakness  in  this 
practice  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  pres- 
ent advertising  campaigns  are  never 
really  planned,  because  the  advertising 
manager  doesn't  know  from  one  month 
to  another  or  generally  from  one  week 
to  another  how  much  he  is  going  to 
spend  for  advertising  or  whether  he  is 
going  to  spend  anything  at  all. 

Are  the  big  publishers  the  big  ad 
vertisers  in  the  industry?  The  inter- 
esting fact  was  disclosed  that  the  pro 
portion  of  titles  published  by  the  lead 
ing  publishers  was  in  surprising! 
close  correspondence  with  the  propor- 
tion of  their  advertising  to  the  tota 
advertising.  Some  publishers,  how- 
ever, particularly  old  houses,  do  not 
believe  that  advertising  is  of  any  par- 
ticular value  and  keep  their  advertis- 
ing appropriations  down  and  limit 
their  copy  to  lists  of  their  titles.  A 
few  of  the  newer  houses  with  a  flair 
for  advertising  spend  a  gofid  deal  more 
than  10%  on  some  books  and  use 
strong  copy.  But  they  find  that  too 
large  a  proportion  of  the  books  that 
are  advertised  do  not  respond.  Adver- 
tising in  itself,  therefore,  will  not  sell. 
But  controlled  advertising  may,  if  it 
becomes  a  part  of  integrated  merchan- 
dising. 
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The  book  industry  has  a  great  prob- 
lem in  that  the  media  which  can  be 
ii-ed  for  book  advertising  are  limited 
first  by  the  money  available  for  the 
a.Kertising  of  each  title,  and  second, 
\'v  the  thinness  of  the  book  market. 
Ill  the  way  of  media,  book  publishers 
t  an  not  use  a  very  expensive  medium 
(if  national  circulation.  They  can  use 
tlie  quality  and  literary  magazines  for 
national  media  and  a  paper  like  a  New 
Yiirk  book  review  section,  which  has  a 
national  circulation  which  theoretic- 
ally covers  the  same  thin  market. 

I'nfortunately,  book  publishers'  ad- 
vertising at  present  is  a  game  of  blind 
man's  buff  in  a  statistical  fog.  It  was 
fiuind,  for  instance,  that  book  adver- 
tising in  newspapers,  in  New  York  or 
I  ml.  is  based  on  no  facts  whatever  re- 
garding the  relationship  between  space 
and  sales.    New  York  City,  which  rep- 


resents less  than  30%  of  the  national 
retail  market  for  books,  represents 
nearly  90%  in  newspaper  advertising. 

Of  the  total  spent  in  regular  con- 
sumer media,  according  to  the  report, 
the  proportions  range  from  70  to  85% 
for  New  York  newspapers  (including 
weekly  reviews) ,  5  to  10%  for  news- 
papers outside  of  New  York  and  7  to 
15%  for  magazines.  A  characteristic 
composite  ratio  for  ordinary  times 
would  be  79  for  New  York  media,  9 
for  out-of-town  newspapers  and  12  for 
magazines.  The  ratio  of  New  York 
book  linage  to  Chicago  linage  is  about 
9  to  1. 

To  overcome  this  lack  of  book  mar- 
ket knowledge,  the  Survey  attempted 
to  find  where  the  markets  actually  are, 
in  a  way  which  has  never  before  been 
used.  It  also  found  out  the  effective- 
[Continued  on  page  54] 


What  Happens  When  a 
Real-Estate  Boom  "Busts 


JAMES   M.    CAMPBELL 


SEPTEMBER  18,  1926,  is  Florida's 
dies  irae.  That  day,  a  hurricane 
of  almost  unparalleled  violence 
struck  the  East  Coast,  killing  372,  in- 
juring 6281,  making  17,884  tempo- 
rarily homeless  and  inflicting  a  loss  to 
property  of  approxi- 
mately $80,000,000.  It 
did  something  else — it 
ended  overnight  the 
wildest  speculation  in 
real  estate  this  country 
has  ever  seen. 

For  two  years  Florida 
had  been  a  madhouse. 
In  1925  alone,  S400,- 
000,000    was    spent    in 

building,         $50,000,000        courtesy  of  the  ; 

for  new   railroads,   and 
$7,500,000  for  new  state  highways.  At 
the  close  of  that  year,  the  gross  bank- 
ing resources  of  the  state  were  twice 
what  they  had  been  the  year  before. 

The  boom  was  predicated  on  the  be- 
lief that  prosperity  would  never  end; 
that  there  were — and  always  would  be 
— enough  people  in  the  United  States 
who  had  enough  money  to  permit  them 
to  do  what  they  pleased — including,  of 
course,  the  purchase  of  a  home  in 
Florida.  And  really,  at  that  time, 
there  seemed  to  be  some  justification 
for  the  belief.     So,  from  Jacksonville 


to  Miami,  business  buildings,  homes, 
hotels  and  apartment  houses  ascended 
and  an  unbelievable  number  of  "addi- 
tions," divisions  and  developments 
were  laid  out.  The  latter  were  aban- 
doned long  ago,  but  the  business  build- 
ings, homes,  hotels  and 
apartment  houses  still 
stand.  They  were,  for 
the  most  part,  erected  in 
a  hurry  and  at  a  labor 
and  material  cost  far  be- 
yond what  it  should 
have  been.  But,  though 
they  are  not  and  prob- 
ably never  will  be  a 
source  of  profit  to  those 
YoTtcT  who  built  them,  they  are 

an  asset  to  the  state.  For 
they  can  be — and  they  are — taxed. 
And  because  there  are  many  more  of 
them  than  there  are  people  who  want 
space  in  them,  rentals  are  so  low  that 
they  attract  tenants  for  that  reason 
alone. 

In  the  glad,  mad  days  of  '25  and 
'26,  hotel  prices  in  Florida  made  one 
gasp,  they  were  so  high.  Now,  they 
still  make  one  gasp — not  because  they 
are  high  but  because  they  are  incred- 
ibly low.  A  few,  a  very  few,  "swag- 
ger" hotels  continue  to  ask  predepres- 
sion  prices,  but  the  vast  majority  of 


Florida's  hotels  have  cut  their  charges 
to  the  bone.  So  have  the  restaurants. 
So,  too,  have  the  owners  of  apartment 
houses  and  houses  for  which  tenants 
are  wanted.  This  readjustment  has 
gone  so  far  that  it  is  true  to  say  that 
today  in  Florida  a  dollar  buys  more 
in  the  way  of  food  and  shelter  than 
three  dollars  did  six  years  ago.  Evi- 
dence on  that  point  is  to  be  found 
in  these  want  ads  clipped  from  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times: 

PASS-A-GRILLE  on  Bay  near  Gulf, 
large  7-room  house,  2  baths,  2  ga- 
rages, large  screen  porch,  partly  fur- 
nished, S35  per  month.  Address  Box 
3036  or  call  Phone  6959. 

$75  TO  MAY  1 
My  home    (bungalow  and   garage) . 
completely  furnished. 
APPLY  1620  29TH  STREET  SOUTH 

UNFURNISHED  bungalow,  526  14th 
Ave.  So.;  5  rooms,  2  screened 
porches,  gas,  electricity,  city  water; 
newly  painted  throughout;  garage; 
$20  month,  |10  in  summer.  Times, 
Box  S-988. 

COTTAGE,  furnished,  private  bath, 
$19  mo.;  comfortable,  clean,  accom- 
modate 4  people.    701  11th  Ave.  So. 

Note  that  in  this  same  city  of  St. 
Petersburg,  which  has  an  all-year 
population  of  considerably  more  than 
40,000  and  a  winter  population  of 
twice  that,  Greta  Garbo's  latest  tri- 
umph is  on  exhibition  for  ten  cents, 
that  a  chicken  dinner  is  to  be  had  for 
35  cents,  that  the  admission  charge 
to  the  best  vaudeville  theatre  in  town 
is  35  cents — for  the  best  seat,  that 
"close-in,  nice,  clean,  furnished  rooms; 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,"  rent 
for  $9  a  month  and  that  for  $2,500 
one  can  buy  "one  of  the  nicest  bun- 
galow homes  on  the  South  Side,  all 
hardwood  floors,  built-in  features  and 
double  garage." 

Astounding  prices,  these.  What  do 
they  mean?  They  mean  that  St. 
Petersburg  has  deflated — written  off 
her  losses,  gotten  down  to  brass  tacks. 
Her  people  have  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  the  property  values  of  '25  and  '26 
were  as  absurd  as  were  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  values  of  '29.  The 
experience  hasn't  been  pleasant.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  Floridians  who 
dreained  of  becoming  multimillion- 
aires are  glad  to  have  a  roof  over  their 
heads.  But  they  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  they  are  in  a  much 
stronger  position  than  they  were  six 
years  ago.  Then,  they  were  teetering 
unsteadily  on  a  tightrope.  Now,  they 
are  on  solid  ground. 
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Is  Advertising 
An  Economic  Waste? 

Surely  Some  Advertisers 
Need  Justification 

LAWRENCE  C.  LOCKLEY,  PH.  D. 
Ass't  Professor  of  Bus.  Administration,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Is  advertising  a  waste,  or  a  gain,  to 
society?  When  you,  Mr.  Advertis- 
ing Man,  are  asked  that  question — 
as  you  probably  have  been  in 
recent  months — have  you  an  answer 
ready?  How  about  Mr.  Lockley's 
answer — do  you  agree  with  him? 
We  don't  —  not  entirely  —  but  he 
gives  us  food  for  thought. 
• 

THERE  has  been  little  question- 
ing of  the  social  usefulness  of 
advertising  (or  any  other  form 
of  marketing  effort)  which  succeeds 
in  stimulating  primary  demand.  The 
results  of  such  effort  are  many  and 
important.  Production  is  increased, 
because  people  are  led  to  buy  prod- 
ucts that  they  have  not  bought  before. 
Consumer  income  is,  presumably,  in- 
creased, and  standards  of  living  are 
raised.  In  other  words,  two  blades  of 
industry  grow  where  one  grew  before, 
and  no  onslaught  has  been  made,  gen- 
erally, on  existing  industry. 

It  seems  safe  to  conclude,  tentative- 
ly, that  all  advertising  which  seeks  to 
introduce  new  uses  for  products,  to 
introduce  products  to  new  users,  and 
to  introduce  new  products  is — if  it  is 
well  enough  devised  and  executed  to 
accomplish  its  purposes — economical- 
ly justified.  I  think  the  statement  can 
be  made  stronger:  So  far  as  there  are 
no  adequate  substitutes,  or  no  substi- 
tutes as  cheap  or  effective,  it  is  eco- 
nomically  essential. 

For  the  stimulation  of  selective  de- 
mand, however,  a  much  less  decisive 
answer  can  be  made.  Here,  the  pur- 
pose of  advertising  is  not  to  expand 
industry,  but  to  make  predatory  raids 
on  markets.  It  is  not  at  all  certain, 
for  example,  that  society  will  be  any 
better  off  if  ten  per  cent  of  the  con- 
sumers who  now  prefer  Chase  &  San- 
born coffee  are  induced  to  prefer  Max- 
well House  Coffee,  or  vice  versa. 
The     conventional     argument     ad- 


vanced to  justify  strictly  com- 
petitive advertising  is  briefly 
as  follows:  A  firm  in  a  com- 
petitive field  will  advertise  to 
consumers  until  it  attracts  a 
sufficient  patronage  to  in- 
crease the  scope  of  its  produc- 
tion; then  the  economies  of 
larger  scale  manufacture  pay 
for  the  advertising  and  make 
possible  a  reduction  in  price 
or  an  increase  in  profits,  or 
both.  Eventually  such  a  firm  will  at- 
tain a  volume  of  sales  which  will  allow 
it  to  produce  at  lowest  possible  cost. 
Thus,  according  to  this  explanation, 
advertising  has  been  the  means  of 
maximizing  social  welfare. 

Unfortunately,  this  explanation  so 
far  over-simplifies  the  situation  as  to 
be  misleading. 

In  the  first  place,  and  most  obviou*- 
ly,  it  applies  only  to  those  industries 
enjoying  increasing  returns;  only 
when  increased  scope  of  manufacture 
offers  economies  which  will  allow  a 
surplus  will  advertising  actually  prove 
the  economic  boon  it  is  supposed 
to  be. 

In  the  second  place,  it  applies  large- 
ly to  a  static  state  of  industry,  where 
retaliatory  advertising  expenditures  do 
not  occur.  In  a  field  in  which  there 
is  but  little  difference  in  the  utility 
offered  by  products  of  the  various 
competitors,  and  in  which  there  is  no 
great  disparity  in  financial  resources 
between  major  competitors,  advertis- 
ing to  stimulate  selective  demand  may 
actually  come  to  be  a  net  addition  to 
the  cost  of  selling,  and  a  direct  means 
of  decreasing  profits,  adding  to  price, 
or  lowering  quality.  When  markets 
are  not  susceptible  to  much  expansion, 
the  only  purposes  for  advertising  will 
be  either  to  hold  a  given  share  of  the 
market,  or  to  take  a  portion  of  the 
market  from  a  competitive  firm. 

We  can  take  the  cigarette  industry 
as  an  example.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
any  of  the  major  firms  in  the  field  can 


reduce  their  costs  of  production  ap- 
preciably by  increasing  the  scale  of 
iheir  manufacture  (though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  assumption  might 
be  modified  by  a  close  cost  study  of 
the  industry).  Further,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  no  great  virgin 
market  awaiting  exploitation  in  this 
country.  The  major  firms  in  this  field 
have  virtually  complete  retail  distribu- 
tion, and  require  little  sales  effort  to 
maintain  this  distribution.  The  whole 
sales  problem,  therefore,  focuses  on  a 
continuous  attempt  to  stimulate  selec- 
tive demand  among  consumers. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  adver- 
tising of  these  firms  serves  any  social 
purpose.  True,  it  is  competitively 
necessary,  and  the  boards  of  directors 
of  these  firms  would  be  derelict  in 
their  duty  to  their  respective  stock- 
holders to  sanction  any  marked  de- 
crease in  advertising  appropriations. 
But  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  ad- 
vertising done  is  not  done  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  decreasing  costs — it  is  a 
regrettable  but  necessary  addition  to 
other  costs  of  selling. 

In  all  highly  competitive  fields, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  major  com- 
petitors to  match  appropriations — and, 
indeed,  we  know  so  little  about  the 
amount  of  advertising  and  the  kind 
of  advertising  to  accomplish  a  given 
marketing  purpose  that  the  executive 
who  did  not  view  with  alarm  an  in- 
crease in  advertising  on  the  part  of  a 
close  competitor  would  be  intrepid  or 
[Continued  on  page  74] 
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EDITORIAL 


Better  Homes  for  Less  Money 

*'TF  the  Building  Industry  could  build  a  good  house 
^  to  sell  at  $4,800,"  says  Fortune,  "it  would  add  60% 
to  its  small  house  sales  in  the  present  market.  If  the 
Building  Industry  could  build  a  good  house  to  sell  at 
$3,600,  it  would  .  .  .  double  its  post-war  residential  out- 
put. That  output,  in  normal  years,  has  amounted  to 
$3,000,000,000." 

If!  If!  Why  should  there  be  any  ifs  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind?  The  Building  Industry  can  build  good  houses  for  ' 
far  less  than  it  has  demanded  in  the  past.  To  the  extent 
it  does  so,  it  will  enlarge  its  market  and  thus  help  bring 
back  prosperity.  In  the  erection  of  skyscrapers  the  Build- 
ing Industry  has  made  almost  unbelievable  progress.  In 
the  small  house  field  it  is  just  about  where  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Let  it  Ford-ise  its  methods.  Let  it  find  ways  of  circum- 
venting the  obstacles  which  lie  in  its  path.  A  too-high 
wage  scale.  Devious  methods  of  financing.  Antiquated 
building  codes.  Profiteering.  Speculation.  In  a  word, 
let  it  "clean  up,"  precisely  as  many  another  industry  has 
done.  Never  in  American  history  has  a  great  industry 
faced  such  an  opportunity  as  now  confronts  the  Building 
Industry. 

Important  If  True.    And  Probably  True 

"TT  seems  to  me  that  we  are  now  witnessing  the  end  of 
■'•  the  industrial  revolution  so  far  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned; business  can  no  longer  look  for  unlimited  ex- 
pansion to  absorb  the  capacities  of  the  plants  it  is  creat- 
ing. If  we  start  another  boom  based  upon  the  erection 
of  new  plants  and  the  expansion  of  equipment,  we  may 
plunge  ourselves  within  another  decade  into  another  de- 
pression which  may  well  have  a  sanguinary  end.  What 
is  needed  is  to  plan  for  a  record  distribution  of  what 
our  plants  are  capable  of  producing  at  present,  and  for 
a  development  of  our  industrial  plant  at  a  pace  no  faster 
than  the  growth  of  population  and  of  real  income.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  going  to  be  forced  upon  manufacturers 
by  the  increasing  power  which  retailers  are  going  to  ex- 
ercise during  the  next  ten  years;  but  advertising  and  pub- 


lishing are  going  to  feel  the  change  to  an  almost  revolu- 
tionary extent.  The  future,  I  believe,  belongs  to  the  ad- 
vertising agencies  and  publishers  who  equip  themselves 
to  guide  manufacturers  to  take  advantage  of  the  changes 
in  demand  which  I  see  coming." — Ralph  Borsodi. 

The  "Million  Dollar  Idea" 

YVTHAT  counts  most  in  advertising  is  not  copy,  nor  big 
''  space,  nor  position,  nor  illustration,  but  a  basic 
thought — a  thought  so  simple  that  the  man  on  the  street 
will  "get"  it;  so  dynamic  that  it  can  be  dramatized  from 
now  until  Doomsday. 

In  their  expansive  moments,  advertising  men  charac- 
terize a  thought  of  this  kind  as  a  "Million  Dollar  Idea." 
They  are  right.  For  a  Million  Dollar  Idea  is  to  adver- 
tising what  yeast  is  to  bread — the  leaven  that  leaveneth 
the  whole  lump. 

Considering  how  much  money  is  spent  for  advertising 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  time  and  effort  expended  in  its 
preparation — it  is  surprising  how  few  Million  Dollar 
Ideas  there  are.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  adver- 
tisers (and  not  only  advertisers  but  advertising  managers 
and  advertising  agents)  are  so  interested  in  the  details  of 
copy,  mediums  and  artwork  that  they  lose  sight  of  the 
infinitely  more  important  matter  of  the  basic  thought.  One 
and  all  say  they  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  ideas.  But 
that  is  as  far  as  most  of  them  go.  This  attitude  is  nega- 
tive. It  gets  nowhere.  Million  Dollar  Ideas  never  have 
and  never  will  come  unsought.  They  do  not  drive  up  in 
a  coach-and-four  and  say:     "Here  I  am." 

There  is  only  one  way  to  capture  them,  and  that  is  to 
go  out  after  them — hard! 

//  They  Had  Failed! 

TNDUSTRY  owes  an  unpayable  debt  to  Daniel  Willard, 
•*•  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  David 
B.  Robertson,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  and  Enginemen. 

Representing  points  of  view  which  theoretically  are 
poles  apart,  these  men  met  in  Chicago  Jan.  14  to  discuss 
matters  in  which  railroad  management  and  railroad  labor 
are  vitally  interested.  It  is  to  their  everlasting  credit  that, 
seventeen  days  later,  announcement  was  made  that  an 
"amicable  agreement"  had  been  reached. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  what  conditions  in  this  country 
would  be  today  if  they  had  failed! 


This  depression  has  one  redeeming  feature — it  is  mak- 
ing men  more  kindly,  more  sympathetic,  more  consid- 
erate. Hardly  a  day  passes  that  does  not  bring  addi- 
tional evidence  on  that  point.  Hardboiled  executives 
who,  under  normal  conditions,  would  dismiss  applicants 
for  employment  with  a  curt  "No,"  are  revealing  unsus- 
pected depths  of  feeling.  Not  only  do  they  listen  pa- 
tiently, they  often  offer  helpful  suggestions.  This  is  all  to 
the  good. 
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The  Washington  Bicentennial 
Will  It  Help  You  Sell  in  1932? 


"r  I  ^HE  nation  will  be  made  Wash- 
I     ington-conscious  in  1932,"  was 

J-  the  substance  of  a  Congres- 
sional resolution  in  1924.  For  this 
purpose  the  George  Washington  Bi- 
centennial Commission  was  created. 
The  time  interval  for  the  bicentennial 
extends  from  January  1  to  November 
24. 

What  does  this  enterprise  mean  to 
advertising  men  and  to  sales  man- 
agers? Can  the  shade  of  G.  W.  arouse 
dormant  dollars?  Does  the  program 
of  the  Commission  offer  any  marketing 
or  copy  slants? 

To  what  extent  can  advertising  profit 
from  this  event? 

The  cherry-tree  incident  and  a  re- 
gard for  truth  are  firmly  stamped  on 
the  public  mind.  "Truth  in  advertis- 
ing," however,  is  not.  Might  not  a 
more  scrupulous  regard  for  truth  in 
advertising  be  the  contribution  of  the 
profession  to  the  bicentennial? 

Of  more  tangible  value  at  the  mo- 
ment are  the  products  suggested  by 
the  names  of  Washington,  Mount  Ver- 
non and  Colonial  times  in  general. 
One  thinks  of  costumes,  architecture, 
furniture  and  furnishings,  and  of  tradi- 
tion-haloed customs.  Will  a  revival  of 
interest  in  life  as  it  was  lived  in  those 
days  affect  public  wants  appreciably? 
Can  advertisers  hitch  their  wagons  to 
this  short-lived  star? 

The  Commission  sent  a  prominent 
Fifth  Avenue  merchant  to  Paris  cou- 
turiers to  ask  that  they  employ  touches 
of  the  period  wherever  possible.  The 
Empire  styles  displayed  today  are  not 
very  far  removed  from  those  that  pre- 
vailed seventy  years  before  that  period. 
It  is  of  interest  that  the  foremost  so- 
ciety ball  —  the  Beaux  Arts — desig- 
nated Colonial  modes  for  the  official 


costumes  this  year.  All  of  which 
means  that  in  all  probability  the 
American  women  will  this  year  have 
"Colonial"  suggested  to  her  in  no  un- 
certain terms. 

In  architecture,  one  hears  several 
architects  of  note  are  breathing  sighs 
of  relief  because  of  the  appearance  of 
a  sign  of  life  in  their  profession,  the 
first  sign  for  several  years.  The  gentle- 
men have  become  very  tired  of  being 
"modern"    and    welcome   a    return   to 


simplicity  and  form  in  design.  It  is 
safe  to  assert  that  homes  erected  in  the 
East  particularly  will  this  year  feel 
the  influence  of  Colonial  lines  more 
strongly  than  ever  before.  Women's 
magazines  are  fully  awake  to  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  vogue  for  Colonial  furniture, 
according  to  the  publishers  of  journals 
circulating  among  furniture  manufac- 
turers, is  increasing,  due  largely  to 
illustrated  articles  in  women's  publi- 
cations and  to  sample  rooms  in  depart- 
ment stores.  Little  credit  is  given  to 
the  manufacturers  specializing  in  fur- 
niture of  this  period.  The  charge  is 
made  that  they  do  not  appreciate  the 
merits  of  Colonial  design.  To  date  no 
manufacturer  of  prominence  has  ad- 
vised the  public  to  buy  American  de- 
signs for  any  set  of  definite  reasons.  It 
so  happens  that  on  a  cost-comparison 
basis,  native  designs  have  striking  ad- 
vantages over  others.  In  these  days  of 
dormant  money,  the  economy  appeal 
might  well  be  stressed.  Beauty  of  de- 
sign, usually  a  secondary  talking  point, 
is  so  much  velvet  in  this  instance. 

An  examination  of  the  offerings  of 
metropolitan  department  stores  leads 
one  to  the  conviction  that  Colonial  fur- 
nishings are  having  a  "run."   One  sees 


Restyling — Today's  Trend 

Sheldon  &  Arens  Give  an  Engineering  Viewpoint 
On  the  Marketing  of  Goods 


Consumer  Engineering,  by  Roy  Shel- 
don and  Egmont  Arens.  Harper  & 
Bros.,  Nexv  York.  259  pages.   $3.50. 

THE  idea  developed  in  this  book 
is  well  worth  consideration.  Man- 
ufacturers are  urged  to  consider 
the  changing  tastes  and  requirements 
of  consumers  and  of  consumer  demand 
and  the  need  for  designing  new  prod- 
ucts and  redesigning  old  products  so 
as  to  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  con- 
sumer acceptance.  The  term  "con- 
sumer engineering"  credited  to  Earnest 
Elmo  Calkins,  one  of  the  deans  of  the 
advertising  profession,  is  both  descrip- 
tive and  provocative.  The  application 
of  an  engineering  viewpoint  to  the 
problems  of  marketing  of  consumer 
goods  is  not  new,  but  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing ground.  The  opening  chapter 
"What  consumer  engineering  really  is" 
was  contributed  by  Mr.  Calkins,  and, 
according  to  the  preface,  Mr.  Calkins 
personally  read   and   made  numerous 


suggestions  on  the  other  chapters  as 
well. 

The  first  and  most  basic  step  in 
consumer  engineering,  as  outlined  in 
this  book,  is  research  intended  to  de- 
termine the  precise  requirements  as 
well  as  the  changes  in  tastes  going  on 
among  consumers.  Merchandise  must 
be  designed  and  styled  and  sales  meth- 
ods organized  on  the  results  of  such 
research.  "Consumer  engineering" 
involves  the  coordination  of  all  pro- 
duction and  marketing  factors  in  line 
with  what  consumers  want  and  will 
take. 

The  most  outstanding  contribution 
of  this  book  is  the  multitude  of  actual 
examples  of  changes  made  in  the  styles 
or  products,  in  their  packaging,  their 
advertising  and  methods  of  sale  as  a 
result  of  consumer  research.  The  book 
drips  and  overflows  with  such  illus- 
trations drawn  from  almost  every  type 
of  industry  and  product  from  auto- 
[Condnued  on  page  46] 
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Day -by -Day  Highlights 

In  a  Service  That  Cannot  Be  Standardized 


Writer  twelve  day.s  on 
trawler  for  Exide  Ballery 
Maet»i  and  pirlnres    ... 


When  advertising  ideas  get  low,  our  rule 
is,  "Grab  your  hat  and  get  the  facts." 
Exide  makes  a  marine  battery.  It  must 
be  advertised  to  men  who  work  on  the 
sea.  So  one  of  our  writers  and  a  camera 
man  lived  twelve  days  on  a  trawler  just 
to  get  salty  ideas,  words  and  pictures. 
1932  Exide  advertising  in  this  field  has 
the  bite  of  spume  and  smell  of  fish — with 
pictures  from  a  wave-swept  deck. 

Oraee  Klli!« — small  town  wife 
and  niollK'r — lias  niiiliouN 
of  friend.s    ... 


Grace  Ellis  is  hostess  of  General  Electric's 
mornmg  hour— a  truly  wonderful  woman 
because  so  convmcmgly  just  a  woman. 
Listening  to  Grace  is  like  a  chat  over  the 
backyard  hedge.  Millions  like  her  sensi- 
ble, colorful  talks  on  news,  books,  chil- 
dren, and  making  the  home  attractive. 
Her  fan  mail  is  enormous.  She  is  on  the 
air  five  days  a  week,  and  introduces  the 
General  Electric  opera  and  concert  stars 
on  Sunday  afternoons. 


Trials  of 
Po«-k(>t  Ben  .  . 


Pocket  Ben,  grand.son  of  Big  Ben,  is  an 
amazing  watch.  It  is  shock-proof.  We 
wanted  to  prove  it,  and  have  been  sub- 
jecting Pocket  Ben  to  outrageous  pun- 
ishment. Recently  it  was  tied  to  a  life 
preserver,  and  tossed  off  the  new  Wash- 
ington Bridge  into  the  Hudson  River, 
260  feet  below.  Never  missed  a  beat.  An- 
other time.  Pocket  Ben  was  strapped  to 
a  riveting  gun  and  exposed  to  that  terrific 
vibration  for  thirty  minutes.  When  re- 
leased, it  was  ticking  serenely.  These  tests 
are  featured  in  current  Pocket  Ben  ad- 
vertising. 

••To  >len  Who  Want  to 
t^uit  Worli  »»oni<>  Day"   ... 


The  old  idea  of  life  insurance  was  that 
you  had  to  die  to  win.  "Protect  your  fam- 
ily" was  the  appeal,  ^^'e  suggested  to 
the  Phoenix  Mutual  of  Hartford  that  the 
retirement  income  idea  would  be  worth 
trying.  On  its  first  appearance  this  sim- 
ple picture  of  a  man  fishing,  and  the  offer 
of  an  income  to  retire  on,  sold  over  three 
times  as  much  insurance  as  previous  ad- 
vertisements. 


Want  a  private 
aii«iilion?    .     .    . 


We  now  have  our  own  audition  room. 
Walls  are  sound-proofed.  It  has  all  the 
latest  appliances.  Talent  being  tested, 
sings  or  talks  into  the  microphone  and 
listeners  are  in  the  control  room  at  side, 
seeing  through  a  double  glass  window  but 
hearing  from  radio  speaker.  Here  we  do 
our  experimenting.  We  can  rehearse  a 
whole  program  and  learn  in  advance  how 
it  will  sound  on  the  air.  In  fact,  we  could 
broadcast  from  this  room  if  the  need 
should  arise. 


Our  Test  Kilclien  s 
questions  like  these 
ev«'ry  djiv    .     .    . 


^^^ZZE 


IIow  much  does  a  raw  ham  shrink  in 
cooking  ?  Is  this  new-type  coffee  pot  prac- 
tical? In  what  form  should  Cellophane  be 
offered  to  housewives?  Give  us  some 
quantity  recipes  to  help  get  our  food 
products  into  restaurants  and  cafeterias 
and  lunch  counters.  Which  Fuller  brushes 
are  real  essentials  for  every  kitchen? 


Ballen.  Barlon.  Diirsline  &  Osborn 
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hooked  rugs,  rag  rugs,  bedspreads, 
pewter,  and  dishes  advertised  in  copy 
of  chunky  proportions. 

Without  doubt  there  are  many  re- 
lated fields  where  the  chaste,  ofttimes 
quaint,  simplicity  of  Colonial  designs 
are  finding  expression  and  acceptance. 
Cameo  brooches,  and  other  jewelry 
heirlooms  have  been  remarked  in  the 
costume  descriptions  of  fashion  writ- 
ers. Women's  compacts  have  employed 
the  mode  in  a  tentative  way. 

The  matter   of  customs,   ringed- 


round  with  the  aroma  of  traditions,  is 
inseparable  from  the  names  of  Wash- 
ington, Mount  Vernon  and  the  Colonial 
period. 

Are  there  not,  in  Colonial  traditions, 
some  incidents  that  are  a  source  of 
pride  to  the  native-born  American? 
Has  he  not  an  inheritance  every  whit 
as  precious  as  that  of  our  cousins  over- 
seas? Should  not  some  of  the  things 
Colonial,  visible  reminders  of  that 
heritage,  be  brought  back  if  they  can 
serve  a  useful  purpose? 


THE   EUROPEAN   LETTER 


AMOS    STOTE,    Paris 


Keep  Trade  at  Home: 

THE  National 
Bank  of  Austria 
handed  the  pop- 
ulation of  that  coun- 
try a  real  surprise 
when  it  refused  to  let 
its  people  have  for- 
eign currency  for 
traveling  abroad. 
Salesmen  and  journalists  are  excepted, 
if  they  can  prove  they  have  urgent 
business  in  other  lands.  To  make  this 
ruling  effective,  the  person  who  craves 
to  see  the  world  finds  another  barrier 
in  that  he  must  possess  foreign  money 
before  he  can  buy  a  railway  ticket  tak- 
ing him  abroad.  As  he  has  to  show  his 
ticket  at  the  bank  to  get  foreign  money, 
he  is  stopped  before  he  starts. 

Better  the  Day,  Etc. : 
'T'HE  great  department  stores  of 
^  Paris  ran  full  blast  on  the  Sunday 
before  Christmas,  to  let  grownups  who 
could  not  get  away  during  the  week 
days  come  and  bring  their  children. 
These  stores  give  over  many  of  their 
windows  and  whole  sections  of  floor 
space,  as  well  as  the  wonderful  electric 
displays  covering  their  upper  stories 
and  skyline,  to  amusing  the  children 
and  all  the  rest  of  us.  The  windows 
are  so  popular  that  gangways  have  to 
be  put  up  so  that  the  public  is  com- 
pelled to  walk  single  file  past  them  to 
get  a  real  view.  Most  of  the  windows 
depict  old-time  scenes,  always  with 
a  touch  of  humor.  Figures  about  half 
life  size  are  made  to  do  the  most  ex- 
traordinary things  in  the  most  realistic 
manner.  The  prize  for  this  season 
went  to  Galeries  Lafayette,  which  had 
a  charming  old  world  scene  of  a  comic 
figure  playing  a  hurdy-gurdy,  children 


dancing,  a  painter  dripping  paint  on 
people  below,  and  others  doing  all 
sorts  of  remarkably  fantastic  things. 

German  Beer: 

A  SURE  sign  of  the  hard  times  con- 
-^*-  fronting  Germany  is  shown  by  its 
heavy  slump  in  the  consumption  of 
beer.  And  that  is  not  all,  for  the  ex- 
port of  that  country's  beer  has  also 
dropped  some  20''i  as  compared  with 
last  year.  British  beer,  especially 
since  the  slump  in  sterling,  has  been 
having  a  great  vogue  in  various  Con- 
tinental countries  where  German  beer 
was  formerly  supreme. 

W  here  Everybody  W  orks: 

TJ77HILE  the  States,  Britain  and  Ger- 
^  many  have  been  closing  their 
blast  furnaces  Russia  has  been  open- 
ing more  than  any  one  of  the  other 
countries  has  closed.  Russian  indus- 
try has  added  2,700,000  more  work- 
ers during  1931.  Like  it  or  not,  there 
is  something  in  that  Russian  idea.   An 


American  over  here  on  international 
commercial  affairs,  who  represents  sev- 
eral of  our  greatest  industries,  said  to 
me  recently:  "The  hope  of  the  eco- 
nomic world  is  that  as  Russia  continues 
to  become  more  elastic  and  human, 
nearer  the  capitalistic  method,  we  will 
become  more  communistic,  to  a  de- 
gree that  will  admit  of  a  more  wide- 
spread distribution  of  wealth.  When 
the  two  levels  meet  we  should  have  a 
system  of  operation  which  should  be 
more  soundly  economic  than  any 
which  has  as  yet  developed." 

Africa  Through  a  Window: 

THE  window-shopping  thrill  the 
French  Line  gave  us  last  summer, 
with  its  panorama  of  the  voyage  from 
Havre  to  New  York,  was  replaced 
some  time  ago  by  one  showing  its 
motor  tours  through  North  Africa. 
This  time  you  ride  in  a  throbbing 
motor  bus  through  Morocco,  Algeria 
and  Tunisia.  Dramatic  mountains, 
picturesque  valleys,  Arabs  on  camels, 
Arabs  on  their  fleet  horses,  richly  col- 
ored villages,  gleaming  white  mosques, 
native  bazars,  romantic  stretches  of 
desert,  ancient  Roman  ruins,  palm- 
crowned  oases.  They  are  all  shown. 
I  have  passed  this  moving  window  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  it  never  fails 
to  have  an  audience.  Just  as  with  the 
movies,  the  window  shopper  keeps  his 
place  until  he  has  seen  the  whole  show, 
no  matter  at  what  point  he  "joined  the 
tour."  There  must  be  a  great  lure  of 
travel  hidden  away  in  most  of  us,  a  de- 
sire to  get  away  from  routine,  from 
the  commonplace  of  everyday  life. 
Perhaps  the  world  will  once  again  be- 
come nomadic.  Safety,  speed,  com- 
fort favor  such  a  course.  Nature  is  a 
great  advertiser. 


lliis   ninilow  display  proved  a   "stopper" 
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April ... 

for  vACr/ON 


THE  springtime  urge  for  action  is  nowhere  stronger 
than  in  the  huilding  construction  field.  Builders 
then  start  foundation  work  from  plans  carefully  de- 
veloped during  winter  months;  dealers  redouhlc  sales 
efforts;  prospective  home  owners  are  particularly  re- 
ceptive to  the  solicitations  of  the  local  building  pro- 
fessionals. Statistically,  based  on  5-year  averages, 
April  tops  all  other  months  of  the  year  in  volume  of 
building  construction  started.  It  is  the  time  of  all 
times  when  builders,  dealers,  architects,  operators, 
etc.,  should  not  be  allowed  to  forget  your  products. 

The  1932  Building  Directory 

At  this  propitious   time  AMERICAN   BUILnEK 
AND   BUILDING   AGE    issues   The   1932   Building 
Directory   number,  again   presenting   an   April   pub- 
'  =^  «  lishing  service  which  has  been  received  with  acclaim 

for  many  years  by  the  men  who  buy  and  use  all  kinds 
of  building  products  and  contractors'  equipment. 
This  issue  will  contain  a  classified  Buyers'  Guide 
which  will  list  the  names  and  addresses  of  manufac- 
turers of  building  products  and  contractors'  equip- 
ment, an  index  of  Trade  Names,  and  a  bibliography 
of  the  sales  literature  which  readers  may  obtain.  This 
multiple  listing  service  is  free  to  advertisers.  The 
editorial  pages  will  present  the  new  and  mo?t  widely 
accepted  methods,  materials  and  equipment  for  use 
in  The  Modern  Home— 1932  Model. 

Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot!  Even  though  your 
advertising  plans  are  not  complete  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  you  will  find  it  sound  business  strategy  to  fea- 
ture the  merits  of  your  products  in  this  April  issue. 
For  best  position  be  sure  to  let  us  have  your  reserva- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


MEMBER:  A.B.C..  A.B.P.. 
NATIONAL  SHELTER  GROUP 
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Selling  Shorts 


Drug  Managers'  Share 

THE  first  reported  profit-sharing 
plan  in  the  chain  field  has  re- 
cently been  instituted  by  Nau- 
heim  Pharmacies,  Inc.,  operator  of  30 
stores  in  New  York. 

Every  Nauheim  unit  manager  is  to 
receive  one-third  of  the  store's  profits 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Managers  will 
continue  to  receive  regular  salaries 
and  the  share  of  the  profits  will  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  bonus.  Rent  and 
direct  advertising  will  be  arbitrarily 
fixed  according  to  the  actual  sales  of 
the  store  over  a  fixed  period,  rather 
than  by  the  actual  amount  paid  out. 
The  purpose  of  this  new  program 
is  to  give  the  drug  stores  the  advan- 
tage of  the  personal  equation,  which, 
it  is  believed,  has  been  to  date  the 
greatest  lack  of  the  chain  stores. 

Cooperative  Selling 

To  coordinate  the  styling  of  their 
merchandise  and  to  simplify  the  vari- 
ety, a  group  of  large  manufacturers 
have  formed  the  Home  Furnishings 
Guild  of  America. 

The  Guild's  plan  of  reform  begins 
by  sorting  the  25  major  furniture 
styles,  or  periods,  and  the  38  minor 
styles  into  six  groups.  The  retailer 
following  the  Guild's  plan  will  group 
his  stock  into  six  departments,  fur- 
ther subdivided  at  three  price  levels. 

Membership  is  open  to  retailers  who 
handle  two  or  more  lines  produced 
by  the  manufacturing  members.  The 
retail  stores  receive  a  membership  cer- 
tificate, emblem  for  store  identifica- 
tion, merchandising  manual,  mats  for 
complete  advertisements  featuring 
Guild  merchandise  and  other  assis'- 
ance  based  on  the  manufacturers  co- 
operative gathering  of  sales  data. 

Among  the  well  known  manufac- 
turers sponsoring  the  Guild  are  the 
International  Silver  Company,  the 
Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Bigelow- 
Sanford  Carpet  Company,  Crest  C>^m- 
pany  and  the  Pacific  Mills. 

Cold  Up:  Cars  Down 

Statistical  Department  Report:  Glad 
News  Dept. — Norge  Corporation,  di- 
vision of  Borg-Warner  Corporation, 
maker  of  the  Rollator  refrigerator,  has 
announced   for   the    12th   consecutive 


month  an  increase  in  sales.  The  De- 
cember gain  of  417%  against  the  same 
month  in  1930,  shows  Norge  with  a 
net  gain  of  460%  for  1931. 

Bad  News  Dept. — General  Motors 
Corp.  announces  total  sales  to  dealers 
during  1931  amounted  to  1,074,709 
cars  and  trucks,  compared  to  1,174,115 
cars  and  trucks  in  1930.  During  1931, 
General  Motors  dealers  in  the  United 
States  delivered  937,537  cars  to  con- 
sumers, compared  with  1,057,710  cars 
in  1930. 

33-Month  Contest 

The  second  year  of  a  33-month  con- 
test for  the  jobbers'  representatives 
of  the  Blackhawk  Mfg.  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, has  recently  been  entered. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  Century 
of  Progress  Exhibition  in  Chicago  in 
1933,  was  decided  upon  as  the  prime 
objective  of  this  lengthy  sales  con- 
test, known  to  salesmen  as  the  Black- 
hawk  Trail. 

The  "Trail"  is  divided  into  three 
portions.  During  the  first  leg  of  the 
year  1931,  salesmen  who  made  their 
quotas  won  their  railroad  fare  with 
lower  bjrth  to  and  from  Chicago  (in 
1933)  with  a  trip  to  the  plant  in- 
cluded. During  the  second  leg,  those 
who  qualify  can  have  a  week's  ex- 
penses at  a  Chicago  hotel  during  the 
Fair,  meals  included.  Those  who 
failed  to  win  tl.e  trip  in  1931,  have 
another  chance  this  year.  Those  who 
qualify  in  1931  and  1932,  and  who 
sell  their  1933  quotas  before  the  close 
of  the  Fair,  are  awarded  the  expenses 
of  another  person  for  one  week  in 
Chicago. 

Letterhead  Contest 

Few  printers  concern  themselves 
with  contests.  They  rightfully  main- 
tain that  they  have  enough  troubles 
without  "a  goin'  contestin'."  However, 
in  New  York,  the  Sun  Press,  commer- 
cial and  advertising  printer,  recently 
concluded  a  successful  contest. 

More  than  4000  customers  and  pros- 
pective customers  were  asked  to  sub- 
mit samples  of  their  letterheads,  in 
anticipation  of  being  awarded  one  of 
three  prizes.  There  were  more  than 
200  entries,  from  which  30  letterheads 
were  selected  for  consideration  by  the 
judges. 


The  Sun  Press  later  asked  many 
non-entrants  why  they  did  not  submit 
their  letterheads.  The  usual  answer 
was  that  their  stationery  was  good 
enough  for  their  own  use,  but  not 
good  enough  to  compete  in  a  contest! 

Frigidaire  Users  Rewarded 

Frigidaire  has  developed  a  "Good 
Will  Users  Reward  Plan,"  from  which 
it  reports  satisfactory  results.  This 
plan  consists  in  actively  enlisting  the 
support  of  the  Frigidaire  user  in  help- 
ing the  salesman  get  in  touch  with 
good  prospects  of  the  user's  acquaint- 
ance. Suitable  rewards  in  merchan- 
dise are  provided  for  the  Frigidaire 
user,  in  exchange  for  names  of  pros- 
pects who  may  become  customers. 

The  commercialization-of-friendship 
stigma  is  removed  by  presenting  each 
user  with  a  booklet  entitled,  "The  Story 
of  a  Friend,"  which  is  intended  to 
show  that  by  giving  the  names  of 
friends  to  the  salesman,  the  user  is 
doing  them  a  favor. 

One  district  reports  trebled  sales, 
made  as  a  result  of  canvassing  through 
this  method.  Another  district  reports 
one  sale  out  of  every  three  leads  ob- 
tained from  users.  Almost  every  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  sales  organiza- 
tion has  made  at  least  one  sale  by 
this  plan  within  the  first  two  months 
it  was  in  operation. 

If  a  user  provides  a  friend's  name 
to  a  salesman,  who  in  turn  sells  a 
Frigidaire  to  that  prospect,  the  user 
is  given  $5  in  gold  or  accessory  mer- 
chandise to  be  used  with  her  refrigera- 
tor. Such  merchandise  includes  cookie 
molds,  silver  dessert  dishes  for  use 
in  a  refrigerator,  an  electric  mixer, 
glass  containers  and  tongs  for  ice 
cubes. 
$35  Order  for  Colgate 

So  that  the  entire  retail  drug  trade 
in  the  United  States  can  compete  on 
equal  terms  for  business  on  its  prod- 
ucts, the  Colgate-Palmolive  Peet  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  has  established  a  new 
sales  policy  which  allows  any  dealer 
buying  $35  worth  of  the  company's 
merchandise,  to  get  the  best  prevailing 
price  on  the  goods. 

Any  retailer  not  buying  a  $35  order, 
selected  from  450  items  available,  must 
secure  his  supplies  from  the  whole- 
saler. Some  23,000  retail  accounts 
have  been  turned  back  to  jobbers. 
Instead  of  $35  orders,  thousands  of 
retail  dealers  are  giving  the  manufac- 
turer's salesmen  $50,  $60  and  $75 
orders. 

WiNFiELD  L.  Redding 
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—  where  the 
V     tell-tale  crosslines 

^  ^*  meet 


Is  SURVEYING,  as  in  hig-sun 
])ractice,  tliere  is,  on  the  sighting; 
telescope,  one  definite  point  which 
registers  dead  center  on  the  target. 

You  bring  the  instrument  to  bear. 
.  .  .  ^\Tiere  the  tell-tale  crosslines 
meet,  there  is  your  bull's-eye. 


Similarly  is  it  possible  by  calcula- 
tion, substituting  commercial  divi- 
sion lines  for  the  geometric  hori- 
zontals and  perpendiculars,  to  focus 
the  one  geographic  location  where 
your  business  would  prosper  most. 

Find  it,  and  you  find  the  true  ful- 
crum of  trade  for  your  industry — 
the  one  spot  where  both  for  today 
and  tomorrow  your  activities  would 
find  their  best  reward. 

Here  is  no  fantastic  thought.  You 
are  dealing  with  costs,  volumes,  sales, 
receipts  and  profits.  Nothing  is  surer 
than  that  at  certain  determinable 
points  any  given  factor,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, cost  of  raw  materials,  is  lower 
than  elsewhere.  Connect  such  points 
with  a  line,  and  you  have  an  illumi- 
native meridian. 

"But,"  you  may  say,  "material 
costs  are  only  one  small  factor  in  my 


problem."  True.  Your  costs  of 
manufacturing  are  another.  And 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  think- 
ing man  from  establishing  a  similar 
meridian  for  manufacturing  costs, 
or  others  for  distributing  costs,  or  for 
markets,  [for  freight-rate  structures, 
or  for  any  other  significant  factor. 
Such  lines  in  themselves  are  full 
of  meaning.  Their  junction  point 
may  be  nothing  short  of  a  revela- 
tion. For  it  indicates,  as  nothing 
else  can  do,  the  supreme  advantage- 
point  for  you — the  locational  bull's- 
eye  for  your  industry;  where  the 
sum  of  all  costs  is  the  lowest. 


In  many  a  typical  industry,  the 
projection  of  such  advantage-lines 
will  find  their  crossing  near  the  center 
of  the  country.  More  specifically, 
such  crossings  are  very  likely  to  be 
close  to  St.  Louis.  Analysis  by  great 
concerns  has  repeatedly  found  them 
so.   Basic  conditions  make  them  so. 

It  might  pay  to  study  and  com- 
pare the  advantages  of  your  present 
location  with  those  of  a  St.  Louis 
location.  The  conclusion  will  be 
clearer  if  you  reach  it  by  yourself. 
But  any  definite  facts  and  figures 
which  you  lack,  it  would  be  our 
jileasure  to  supply. 

INDUSTRIAL   BUREAU   of 
the    INDUSTRIAL    CLUB 

513   Locust  Street,  St.  Louis 
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NEW  S  circulalion,  us  well  as  iVew.i  linage,  has 
shown  a  gain  erery  year  since  the 
paper's  start. 


Advertising   linage  and  rank 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Times 

24.142,222 

Times 

24.101,226 

Times       26,283,924 

Times        28,200.444 

'I'iines 

29.788.828 

j;             M.  World  17.244,090 

M.  World  17,370,838 

M.  World  16.858,354 

M.  World  17,237,062 

H.Trib. 

18.785,8.53 

1             l-:agle 

15,382.124 

Eagle 

15,783,676 

Eagle        16.659,944 

Eagle         16,718.464 

Eagle 

17,899,284 

1              Herald 

11.947.256 

Journal 

13,011,766 

American  14,906,698 

H.  Trib.     16..525,824 

M.  World  17,658.831 

li 

11^             .loiimal 

11.789,500 

American  12,997,964 

Journal     14,561,374 

Journal      15,057,218 

Sun 

16,24,5,237 

III              American 

11.211.662 

Herald 

11,067,210 

H.Trib.     13,306,960 

Sun            14.705.916 

Journal 

14.758,009 

Sun 

9,620,816 

Sun 

10,689,292 

Sun           13,268,308 

American  14,183,094 

American 

13.112,851 

Tribune 

9.396,416 

Tribune 

9,590,400 

Telegram    8,805.720 

E.  World     8.921.428 

E.  \^  orld 

9.842.432 

E.  World 
Si.  llnion 

8,673.406 
7.785.230 

E.  World 
St.  Union 

8.258,736 
7,481,310 

E.  World    7,928,134 
St.  Union    7,275,066 

NEWS          6.832.472 

NEWS 

7.881,770 

Telegi-am    6,655.486 

Bk.  Time 

,  6,982,716 

(dobe 
Telegram 

7,306,734 
6,862,302 

Telegram 
Mail 

7,035,650 
6,568.024 

NEWS          5,850.580 

St.  Union    6,365,280 
Bk.  Times  5,255,662 

Telegram 
St.  Union 

5,803,533 

Bk.  Times  4,696,516 

5,611,732 

Mail 

Post 

5,938..S40 
3.878.688 

NEWS 

4..392,034 

Post            4,434,416. 
Herald        2,355,910 

Post            5,059,968 
Mirror        3,926,302 

Post 
Mirror 

5,181,281 

Bk.  Times  4.136,330 

3,699,719 

Bk.  Time 

s  3.171.612 

Post 

4.1.35.756 

Mirror        1,875,438 

Graphic      2,186,676 

Graphic 

3,699,155 

NEWS 

3, :un. ;!,')() 

Globe 

3,825,302 

EBull.        1,173,542 
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RETRENCHiVlENT  E  R  A — for  advertising  as  well  as  general  businesi^! 
Yet  in  1931,  in  a  cloud  of  minus  signs,  passed  dividends,  pared  profits,  shorn  sales,  limited 
lists  and  shrunken  appropriations,  with  newspaper  expenditures  and  linage  down — The  News 
gained  1,900,000  lines.  Most  of  this  gain  was  retail,  coming  from  actual  results,  day  to  day 
sales  of  merchandise  ....  After  all,  there  is  little  reason  why  The  News  should  not  pay — 
and  gain  —  in  these  times.  The  small  page  gives  advertising  a  better  break,  more  visibility  and 
attention.  The  very  low  milline  permits  advertising  to  get  business  at  a  profit.  And  the  huge 
circulation,  comprising  two-thirds  of  New  York  City  families — includes  a  majority  of  all  the 
current  active  buying  power  in  this  market!  Grow  with  a  medium  that  grows  in  these  times! 


NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPERS— 1922  to  1931 


1927 

Times       29,710,606 

H.Trib.  19,133,684 
Eagle  17,282,915 
Sun  16,525,102 

!\I.  World  15.488,876 
Journal  14.001,546 
American  12,680,116 
E.  World  9,891,749 
NEWS  9.311.191 


1928 

Times        30,641,930 

H.Trib.  19,639,113 
Eagle  18,587,608 
Sun  16.608,149 

M.  World  14.139,141 
Journal  14.039,215 
American  12,4.36,180 
NEWS        10.432.709 


1929 

Times        32,378,135 

H.Trib.  21,011,146 
Sun  18,156,668 

Eagle  17,907,985 
Journal  14,545,021 
M.  World  13,650.242 
NEWS        12.314.661 


1930  1931 

Times       26,624,102  Times       24,402,912 

H.Trib.    17.524,038  H.Trib.    16,349,003 

Sun  15,896,856  Sun  15,495,357 

Eagle        15,877,551  NEWS        15.135.308 
Journal     13.366,656 


NEWS        13.209.975 


Eagle         15,125,270 
American  13,796,398 


Bk.  Times  6,087,186 

Telegram  6,063,903 

Post  5,505,890 

St.  Union  5,460,790 

Graphic  3,287,544 

Mirror  3,138,857 


E.  World  9,940,209 

Telegram  5,805,083 

Bk.  Times  5,565,738 

Post  5,551,377 

St.  Union  4,955,951 

Graphic  3,082,829 

Mirror  2,013,013 


American  12,312.864 
E.  World  10,279,839 
Post  6,193,460 

Telegram  5,938,826 
Bk.  Times  5,634,580 
St.  Union  4,722,010 
Graphic  3,960,618 
Mirror        2,617,984 


American  10.794,477      Journal     13,491,736 
M.  World  10,627,224      W.-Tele.    12,989,265 


E.  World     9,345,790      Bk.  Times  6,159,799 


Telegram  5,830,406 

Bk.  Times  5,209,529 

Post  4,655,837 

St.  Union  3,385,871 

Graphic  3,344,327 

Mirror        2,644,755 

SOURCES:  New  Turk  Evening  Pod  through  1927, 
Media  Record'^,  Inc.,  from  1928  on. 


Post  3,834,591 

Mirror  3,203,341 

St.  Union  3,054,782 

Graphic  2,770,191 
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Advertising  and  the 
Boomerang 


CURRENTLY  we  hear  consider- 
able comment  regarding  the 
fact  that  nationally  advertised 
goods  have  not  been  reduced  in  price, 
comparable  to  the  reductions  noted 
for  non-advertised  merchandise.  When 
addressing  the  national  convention  of 
the  American  Retailers  Association  in 
St.  Louis  recently,  Carter  D.  Poland, 
president,  Poland  Soap  Works,  Annis- 
ton,  Ala.,  criticized  national  advertis- 
ers: 

"Right  now  it  appears  as  if  nation- 
ally advertised  goods  may  prove  a 
boomerang,"  said  Mr.  Poland.  "This 
would  be  a  sock  on  the  nose  for  chain 
stores,  but  it  offers  a  ray  of  hope  to 
the  independent.  The  cost  of  national 
advertising  is  far  greater  than  it  has 
ever  been.  Such  costs  have  gone  up. 
They  have  not  come  down.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  all  nationally  adver- 
tised goods  are  now  more  costly  than 
unadvertised  goods  of  similar  descrip- 
tion and  equal  merit.  This  increases 
the  attractiveness  of  lower  priced 
though  unadvertised  articles. 

"You  cannot  charge  the  consumer 
of  a  product  with  advertising — and 
make  him  like  it.  Look  what  hap- 
pened to  cigarettes — last  summer  ciga- 
rette advertising  was  materiallv 
stepped  up  to  the  lively  tune  of  45 
cents  a  thousand  advance  in  the  price 
of  cigarette.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  excuse  for  that  increase  un- 
less it  was  to  convince  us  that  a  tramp 
is  kissable,  or  that  cellophane  is  a 
throat  remedy,  or  that  talkie  actors  are 
throat  specialists. 

"The  records  show  that  the  sale  of 
tailor-made  cigarettes  is  several  million 
dollars  a  month  less  than  it  was  before 
the  advance. 

"Advertising's  job  is  to  fix  the  value 
of  and  to  create  demand  for  the  prod- 
uct, to  break  down  sales  resistance, 
and  to  reduce  the  retail  selling  prices. 
Unless  it  can  do  all  of  these  things, 
then  advertising  is  not  worth  its  salt. 
The  right  kind  of  advertising  can  and 
does  do  all  of  these  things. 

"Consider  now  the  plight  of  the  buy- 
ing public.  Lured  by  the  sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbals  of  big 
business,  the  public  crammed  itself 
as  tight  as  any  gooseherd  ever  stuffed 
a  goose,  and  then  it  suffered  with  an 


acute  attack  of  old-fashioned  bellyache 
brought  on  by  trying  to  consume  too 
much  goods. 

"During  the  recent  splurge  the  pub- 
lic gorged  itself  on  anything  that  was 
ballyhooed.  Here  is  some  of  the  hokum 
we  fed  it  on — we  put  vitamins  into 
calf  liver — to  make  it  sell  for  50  cents 
a  pound;  assigned  health-giving  quali- 
ties to  kraut  juice — to  keep  from 
throwing  it  away;  and  took  the  sand 
out  of  sugar,   and  put  it  in   spinach. 


because — it  takes  grit  to  eat  spinach. 

"The  masses  are  all  fed  up,  also 
they  have  failed  to  receive  the  benefits 
promised  by  big  business.  Then  they 
have  seen  hundreds  of  banks  toppled 
over  because  their  assets  were  squan- 
dered to  promote  the  profits  of  a  few. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  hoarding  is 
going  on,  and  that  people  are  not  buy- 
ing to  fill  their  actual  needs? 

"There  is  no  sentiment  in  business, 
but  there  is  a  lot  of  temperament  in 
business.  Human  nature  has  never 
changed,  therefore  human  emotions 
and  human  passions  are  exactly  the 
same  as  they  have  always  been.  If 
we  are  to  weather  this  present  storm 
of  indignation  we  must  cater  to  those 
attributes,"  concluded  Mr.  Poland. 


Close-Ups 

[Continued  from  page  25] 


buy  automobiles  just  for  the  fun  of  it. 
Clifton  thought  it  better  to  aim  at  a 
market  in  which  there  was  a  profes- 
sional or  business  use  for  a  motor  car. 

The  Pierce  Stanhope  was  strangely 
ugly  and  very  noisy,  but  it  was  singu- 
larly reliable.  In  days  when  manufac- 
turers advertised  that  their  motor  cars 
would  take  you  there  and  back,  a  car 
that  kept  right  on  running  had  a  big 
talking  point.  At  the  first  automobile 
show  one  man  remarked  to  another  of 
the  Pierce: 

"It  makes  a  lot  of  noise." 

The  other  replied: 

"Yes,  but  it  makes  it  all  the  time." 

We  were  not  entirely  new  to  auto- 
mobile advertising  when  we  received 
the  Pierce  account.  We  had  done  some 
work  for  an  electric  vehicle,  called  the 


The  first  Pierce-Arrow  and  one  of  its 
first  advertisements 


Columbia,  and  in  those  days  no  one 
knew  whether  electricity  or  gasoline 
would  win  out  as  a  motor  power. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  things 
about  the  Pierce  account  was  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Colonel  Clifton  ("Col- 
onel" was  merely  an  affectionate  nick- 
name) ,  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
client  an  agent  ever  had.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  felt  the  name  Pierce  had  be- 
come so  valuable  applied  to  a  bicycle 
that  he  gave  it  to  his  car.  By  every 
right  the  car  that  is  today  known  as 
Pierce-Arrow  should  be  called  the 
Clifton,  because  he  not  only  built  up 
a  model  business  and  made  the  finest 
car  in  existence  in  its  heyday,  but  it 
was  his  mind  that  guided  and  led  and 
developed  the  automobile  industry  in 
its  early  days  along  sound  lines.  He 
was  for  many  years  president  of  the 
National  Automobile  Association  and 
he  made  his  success  without  ever  step- 
ping down  from  a  singularly  high 
plane  of  business  ethics,  more  rare  in 
that  day  than  this. 

The  George  N.  Pierce  Company  gave 
us  the  opportunity  to  pioneer  in  motor 
car  advertising.  Not  only  was  the 
Pierce  the  best  car  made  in  America, 
and  perhaps  in  the  world,  but  its  ad- 
vertising was  looked  upon  as  a  model 
because  it  represented  Colonel  Clif- 
ton's broad  outlook.  We  went  with 
the  car  from  one  to  two  cylinders,  from 
two  to  four,  and  from  four  to  six.  We 
saw  the  creation  of  a  big  car  painted 
fire-department  red,  with  a  door  in  the 
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EPARTMENT      STORE!^ 
FIVE  MILLION  LINES... 


"TN  boom  times  and  bad,  in  lean  years  and  fat,  the 
-■-  department  store  makes  one  fundamental  demand 
of  the  medium  it  uses  .  .  .  that  it  produce  SALES,  im- 
mediately and  at  a  profit. 

Year  after  year,  these  stores  make  The  Daily  News  their 
first  choice  in  Chicago. 

During  1931,  for  instance,  Chicago's  department  stores 
placed  FIVE  MILLION  lines  of  advertising  m  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  ...  a  greater  amount  than  in  both 
morning  newspapers  combined,  greater  than  in  all 
other  evening  newspapers  combined.  Nineteen  thirty- 
two  is  a  good  year  for  the  general  advertiser  to  scan 
his  lists  with  the  same  fundamental  standard  in  mind. 


THE   CHICAGO   DAILY  NEWS 


CONCENTRATED 


CIRCULATION 


National  Advertising  Representatives:  GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
250  Park  Ave.     NEW   YORK 
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middle  of  the  back  seat,  which  was 
christened  the  Pierce  Great  Arrow, 
and  we  watched  the  company  lead  the 
way  in  developing  out  of  the  crude 
and  awkward  automobiles  of  the  first 
decade  of  this  century  the  graceful 
and  beautiful  car  that  Pierce-Arrow 
ultimately  became. 

The  advertising  manager  was  a 
genial  chap  named  Rounds  who  lived 
at  East  Aurora,  neighbor  to  Elbert 
Hubbard,  of  whom  he  had  no  very 
high  opinion,  but  most  of  our  confer- 
ences were  with  Colonel  Clifton  him- 
self, the  most  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment possible,  I  have  always  found. 
Our  best  relations  have  always  been 
with  businesses  where  the  man  most 
concerned  took  personal  interest  in  the 
advertising. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  appraise  the  copy 
we  prepared  for  the  Pierce-Arrow,  but 
it  certainly  established  precedents.  In 
it  was  the  germ  of  most  of  the  motor 
car    advertising   done   since.      It   was 


the  first  to  use  color,  the  first  to  employ 
artists  of  recognized  ability,  and  the 
first  to  treat  in  picture  and  text  the 
motor  car  as  a  source  of  social  pleas- 
ure rather  than  as  a  machine  on  the 
drafting  board  of  an  engineer.  The 
output  of  cars  was  strictly  limited  to 
the  number  that  could  be  produced  in 
the  painstaking  way  that  made  Pierce- 
Arrow  the  leading  car  of  its  day  at  any 
price,  and  there  was  no  year  during 
our  connection  when  the  supply 
equaled  the  demand. 

'X'HE  group  of  bankers  that  bought 
-*-  the  company  promptly  scrapped 
the  methods  and  ideals  which  had  made 
the  car  preeminent,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  Pierce-Arrow  came  back 
to  anything  like  its  former  prestige. 
With  this  new  group  we  failed  to  find 
any  common  denominator.  Its  ideas 
on  advertising  seemed  to  us  as  deplor- 
able as  its  ideas  on  motor  car  con- 
struction.    Rounds  was  dead,  Clifton 


retired,  a  new  king  reigned  that  knew 
not  Joseph;  we  were  told  to  get  out, 
and  we  got.  Thus  ended  17  years' 
connection  with  Pierce-Arrow. 

Recently  the  present  owners  have 
been  reproducing  in  their  advertising 
the  color  pictures  we  prepared  in  those 
old  days  before  the  war,  to  show  how 
far  the  car  itself  has  progressed,  and 
incidentally  how  much  the  advertising 
has  improved,  but  in  my  opinion  those 
old  Penfields,  Treidlers,  Perleys,  Un- 
derwoods and  Wilsons  stand  the  test 
admirably,  and  were  in  their  time  land- 
marks of  the  use  of  color  in  adver- 
tising. 

As  a  mere  financial  yardstick  of 
measuring  Colonel  Clifton's  achieve- 
ments it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he 
sold  the  business  into  which  he  had 
put  only  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
in  cash  and  his  own  ideals  for  more 
than  fifteen  million  dollars  long  be- 
fore these  days  of  big  mergers  and 
combines. 


(Food  $118.08  +25,36 
Autos  13.52  -  4.25 
GenlMi^Sf.  56.50  -  1.65 
I. "■ 
li«bV&Bld9.  TAM  +  486 
f/jre  +£111) 


UNITED  STATES 

Per  Capita 

Buying 

Avei-ages 

Food 

$92.72 

Gen'l  Mdse. 

58.15 

Apparel 

35,14 

Furniture,  etc. 

18.62 

Umber  oM 

Building  SuppI 

es     29.62 

Complied  by 

THE   BUSINESS   WEEK 

from 
U,S,  Census  of  Distribution 


'T'HE  recent  national  census  of  distribution  has 
seemingly  proved  that  "the  American  market"  has 
been  displaced  by  nine  distinct  regional  marketing 
areas  in  the  United  States.  Climate,  natural  re- 
sources, home  industry,  geography  and  living  stand- 
ards have  developed  buying  peculiarities  for  each 
region.     The  effective  program  for  nation-wide  sales 


must  fit  each  region  equally  well.  The  statistics  pre- 
sented in  the  above  map  were  compiled  by  The 
Business  Week  and  are  reproduced  with  its  per- 
mission. 

The  map  indicates  that  the  consumer  of  the  six 
New  England  states  approaches  nearest  to  the  na- 
tional buying  standards. 
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Pick    Newspapers 
that  are  trained 

to  FIGHT 


REPRESENTS 
W   S   P   A    P   E   R   S 


New  York  Journal 
Albany  Times-Union 
Syracuse  Journal 
Rochester  Journal 


Boston  Advertiser 
Albany  Times-Union 
Syracuse  American 


Boston  American 

Baltimore  News 

Washington  Times-Herald 


Rochester  American 

Detroit  Times 

Omaha  Bee-News 


Atlanta   Georgian 

Chicago    American 

Detroit  Times 

Omaha    Bee-News 


Baltimore  American 

Washington    Herald 

Atlanta    American 


Me 


.ERELY  to  place  goods  on  sale,  and 
advertise  them,  is  not  enough.  They  must 
be  placed  in  markets  that  can  buy  and  they 
must  be  backed  by  a  real  merchandising 
idea. 

In  addition,  they  must  have  the  impetus 
of  fighting  newspapers  that  will  thrust 
and  push  them  through  to  success.  For 
newspapers,  and  they  alone,  can  impose 
store  door  pressure  .  .  .  pressure  that  places 
goods  on  dealers*  shelves  and  then  moves 
them  ojf  .  .  . 

The  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization  can 
point  to  many  recent  sales-successes  as 
proof  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  the 
twenty-one  Hearst  newspapers  which  it 
represents. 

In  one  market,  an  association  of  meat 
producers  "achieved  a  brilliant  success"; 
in  another,  a  gasoline  distributor  more 
than  doubled  his  sales  in  sixty  days;  in 
still  another  market,  a  manufacturer  of 
washing-machines  secured  seventy-six 
desirable  new  dealers  through  aggressive 
newspaper  merchandising. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  these  successes 
might  be  duplicated  in  your  own  case. 


CALL   THE 


^ 


BOONE  MAN 


RODNEY    E.    BOONE    ORGANIZATION 

A  UNIT  OF 
HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

New  York 


Boston 
Rochester 


Chicago 
Oevcland 


Detroit 
Atlanta 


Philadelphia 
San  Francisco 
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^odkins 


You  recall,  perhaps,  my  recent  open  letter 
to  the  Presidents  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Companies  of  America.  I  have  received  no 
reply  from  a  Life  Insurance  Company  Presi- 
dent as  yet  (it  takes  a  long  time  for  Life 
Insurance  Officials  to  function,  I  suppose  be- 
cause they  are  always  waiting  for  someone 
to  die),  but  I  am  in  receipt  of  an  interesting 
letter  from  Jarvis  Woolverton  Mason. 

Mr.  Mason  gives  me  a  whole  new  slant  on 
life  insurance.    I  quote  from  his  letter: 

"Let  me  explain  that  the  amount  of  in- 
surance which  companies  will  write  on  one 
man's  life  depends,  among  other  things,  on 
the  'insurable  interest'  the  beneficiaries  have 
in  that  life.  In  other  words,  if  it  would  cost 
John  Doe  a  million  dollars,  or  the  income 
thereon,  if  Richard  Roe  dies,  then  John 
has  a  million  dollar  'insurable  interest'  in 
Richard's  life  and  would  be  permitted,  other 
things  being  favorable,  to  be  the  beneficiary 
of  such  a  policy. 

"The  amount  of  pure  life  insurance  a  man 
carries  should  be  the  amount  of  his  life's 
cash  value  to  his  dependents.  And  his  de- 
pendents are  by  no  means  only  his  family. 

"When  all  men  realize  that  their  economic 
value  to  others  is  the  proper  amount  of  their 
life  insurance  coverage  a  great  day  will  dawn 
in  life  insurance." 

Now  why  has  no  life  insurance  company 
ever  explained  that  to  me  before  by  means 
of  advertising? 

I  sometimes  think  that  life  insurance  com- 
panies expect  it  to  be  too  hard,  and  to  take 
too  much  personal  selling,  to  sell  their  serv- 
ice.   They  lack  faith. 

Some  two  years  ago  I  called  up  a  certain 
life  insurance  company's  local  office  and  told 
them  to  send  a  man  to  see  me.  He  came,  and 
when  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  buy  $50,000 
worth  of  life  insurance  I  almost  had  to  send 
out  for  a  pulmotor  to  revive  him.  Yet  I'm 
not  at  all  sure  that  many  men  would  not  buy 
life  insurance  if  the  companies  would  do  a 
broad-gage  job  of  advertising  it. 
— Spt.— 

It  is  one  of  the  stories  that  goes  'round 
and  'round.  It  comes  from  Hanover,  N.  H., 
and  concerns  the  Dartmouth  student  of  a 
past  generation. 

Some  25  years  ago  every  student  of  voting 
age  was  assumed  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  town 
and  assessed  a  poll  tax.  A  thousand  students 
paid  their  taxes,  marched  to  the  town  meet- 
ing and  proposed  and  voted  a  $1,000,000  ap- 
propriation for  a  school  building  that  should 


be  a  mile  long,  a  mile  high  and  a  foot  wide. 
Then  they  voted  to  appropriate  funds  for 
a  boardwalk  from  Hanover  to  Northampton 
so  they  could  ride  their  bicycles  over  for 
the  week-ends. 

If  orJy  we  adult  voters  of  today  could 
organize  and  descend  on  Washington  with 
some  bills  that  would  make  our  Congress- 
men's projects  look  pale  by  comparison,  per- 
haps we  could  make  conservatives  of  them! 
— 8-pt.— 
"And  so,"  contributes  Contributor  Sam- 
stag,  "far,  far  into  the  night" — 

Copy  or  Art ;  Copy  or  Art.  .  .  .  which  of 
the  two  plays  the  larger  part? 
Says  Copy:  "You'll  have  to  admit  that 
I  must  tell  the  story  that  makes  them 
buy.  The  basic  idea  is  evolved  by  me— 
without  which  no  campaign  could  be — 
without  which  camera,  brush,  or  pen 
wouldn't  know  what,  or  how,  or  when!" 
Says  Art:  "They'd  never  see  your  stuff 
if  I  didn't  plot  with  layout  and  rough 
to  step  up  and  sock  their  optic  nerves 
with  dynamic  spots  and  ingenious  curves. 
And,  as  for  the  story — get  this,  you 
birds! — a  picture's  worth  ten  thousand 
words ! " 

Copy  or  Art;  Copy  or  Art.  .  .  .  which  of 
the  two  plays  the  larger  part  ?  The  ques- 
tion's old,  and  it's  one  to  beg— which 
came  first,  the  hen  or  the  egg? 

— 8-pt.— 
It  is  reported  by  the  press  that  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  has  joined  the  short  short 
verse  club. 

"Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise. 
But  you'll  all  go  bust  if  you  don't 
advertise." 
This  is  his  contribution,  as  presented  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Travel  Association 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Not  very  regal, 
this  poem,  but  sound  sense,  all  the  same. 
— 8-pt.— 
I  was  hurrying  over  the  morning  mail  today 
when  my  eye  caught  this  sentence  from  one 
of   the   Engineering   Foundation's   Research 
Narratives : 

"In  these  days  of  unusual  unemployment 
and  business  depression  there  are  men  who 
question  the  assertion  that  engineering  has 
promoted  human  happiness.  Engineering 
has  contributed  to  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  mankind,  as  can  be  shown  by  sound  in- 
formation." 

Interested,  I  read  on:  "Some  persons  do 
not  know,  others  forget,  the  agency  which  has 


done  so  much  to  reduce  burdens,  increase 
wealth  and  multiply  the  means  of  friendly 
intercourse  among  men.  Engineering,  civil, 
chemical,  electrical,  mechanical,  metallurgi- 
cal, mining,  by  application  of  science,  heis  had 
a  large  share  in  enabling  men  to  utilize  the 
forces  and  materials  of  nature,  including 
human  energies  and  abilities." 

Could  not  the  word  "advertising"  be  sub- 
stituted for  "engineering"  in  this  passage, 
and  would  not  the  statement  then  be  at  least 
measurably  true? 

— 8-pt.— 

An  exclusive  Fifth  Avenue  apartment  house 
advertises  boldly:  "First  Vacancy  Since  It 
Was  Built— 13  Rooms,  4  Baths,  $10,000." 

Pretty  well  demonstrates  that  any  subject 
has  some  "copy"  angle,  if  only  someone  will 
think  into  it  deeply  enough. 
— S-pt.— 

The  sales  manager  of  a  large  mid-western 
manufacturing  company  made  a  statement  the 
other  afternoon  that  has  been  ringing  in  my 
mental  ears  ever  since. 

Said  he,  "There  is  no  concern  today  that 
can  say  it  has  a  customer." 

Almost  literally  true!  The  old  loyalties 
were  fast  passing  away  before  the  1929  de- 
pression hit  us,  due  to  all  the  merging  of 
businesses  and  the  general  high  speed  of  life. 
And  now,  with  the  battle  of  prices  on,  the 
situation  is  much  more  acute:  the  thread 
that  holds  a  customer  today  is  as  filmy  as  a 
strand  of  a  spider's  web. 

That  fact  might  as  well  be  faced. 
— 8-pt.— 

Sometimes  the  excesses  of  this  sans-serif 

typography  which  is  so  rampant  make  me 

rub  my  eyes  and  wonder  if  we  are  not  back 

in  the  patent  medicine  era  of  advertising. 

— 8-pt^- 

The  other  evening  we  were  talking  about 
the  revival  of  parlor  and  home  games— cross- 
word puzzles,  chess,  "versified"  charades, 
camelot,  anagrams,  backgammon — too  many 
of  them,  in  fact,  to  list  off-hand.  Someone 
inquired  for  the  psychological  and  sociologi- 
cal reason  for  this  resuscitation,  and  the 
answers   were   many   and   ingenious: 

"It's  the  depression.  People  aren't  going 
to  expensive  shows  and  night  clubs,  and 
they  must  have  something  to  do  as  they  sit 
home  evenings.  So  they  have  revived  the 
old  games  and  invented  new  ones." 

"No,  it's  Prohibition.  With  saloons  closed, 
drinking  became  popular  with  both  sexes. 
The  bootlegger  brought  liquor  to  the  home. 
Thus  people  soon  gathered  in  the  home, 
much  as  they  did  in  the  '90s,  and  it  was 
natural  for  some  of  the  old  parlor  games 
to  be  revived." 

"No — it's  the  radio  that  has  revived  games. 
First,  it  provides  just  enough  entertainment 
to  keep  people  home.  Second,  it  effectively 
prevents  conversation,  so  that  some  sort  of 
game  is  necessary  to  keep  the  hands  busy." 

Just  as  I  was  struggling  to  weigh  these 
answers,  and  to  determine  which,  if  any, 
were  correct,  another  voice  spoke  out: 

"What  do  you  mean — revival  of  games? 
We  have  always  played  games  —  whist, 
checkers,  parcheesi,  guessing  games,  and  a 
lot  more  that  are  already  forgotten.  I  don't 
think  there  is  a  revival  of  games  at  all — 
we  are  just  following  an  old  Yankee  custom." 

So  that  is  that,  unless  some  sociologically 
minded  reader  of  this  page  can  offer  new 
evidence,  one  way  or  the  other,  about  games 
in  the  home. 
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Edited 


A  MAGAZINE  is  merchandise,  just  as  much  as 
a  cake  of  soap  or  a  pound  of  coffee. 

But  its  editorial  appeal  is  its  suds  and  flavor. 

That  must  be  modern — built  for  1932 — for  on 
its  editorial  platform  every  magazine  must  stand 
or  fall. 

Unless,  like  The  American  Weekly,  a  magazine 
capture  and  stir  the  interest  and  the  imagination 
of  the  people  it  cannot  expect  to  hold  the  support 
and  mdulgence  of  the  advertiser. 

By  keepmg  the  editorial  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
public  interest,  1932  finds  The  American  Weekly 
the  mightiest  magazine  of  them  all. 

Mightiest  because  its  circulation  of  5,500,000 
is  nearly  double  that  of  its  nearest  competitor. 

And  that,  obviously,  is  because  it  interests  near- 
ly twice  as  many  people. 

Why?— Examine  it  if  you  please: 

From  cover  to  cover  it  is  written  for  1932  and 
not  for  1922. 

—Dramatic   episodes    from  the  lives  of  real 

people  made  vital  and  absorbing  by  accurate 

and  skilled  writers. 
—  Fascinating  facts  of  nature. 
— Articles  on  health  and  human  psychology. 
— Scientific  progress  related  as   entrancingly 

as  the  Arabian  Nights. 
—Fiction  by  the  best  story  tellers  of  our  day. 
— Romance — adventure — fashion — every  facet 

of  human  interest  set  alive  and  sparkling  by 

the  magic  touch  of  journalism. 
—All  twined  and  intermingled  to  make  up  the 

most  interesting  magazine  in  the  world. 


for  1932 


Because  its  interest  is  so  wide  and  varied,  the 
advertising  pages  which  accompany  this  magazine 
reach  the  eyes  of  more  than  one  member  in  every 
family. 

With  a  full-page  advertisement  printed  in  four 
colors  you  can  reach  all  these  families,  located  in 
the  nation's  richest  buying  areas  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  J^  cent  per  family. 

Where  this  magazine  goes 

The  American  Weekly  dominates  the  urban  mar- 
kets by  concentrating  70%  of  its  total  circulation 
in  578  of  America's  997  towns  and  cities  of  10,000 
population  and  over.  (1930  U.  S.  census  figures.) 

In  each  of  152  cities,  it  reaches  one  out  of  every 

two  families 
In  108  more  cities,  40  to  50%  of  the  families 
In  an  additional  146  cities,  30  to  40% 
In  another  172  cities,  20  to  30% 

.  .  .  and,  in  addition,  more  than  1,700,000  families 
in  thousands  of  other  communities,  large  and 
small,  regularly  buy  The  American  Weekly. 

That  is  why  The  American  Weekly  offers  the 
drive  and  force  required  to  sell  goods  in  1932. 

That  is  why  in  lean  times  as  well  as  fat  The 
American  Weekly  marches  on  while  others  lag. 

Where  can  you  spend  your  advertising  dollar 
more  effectively.? 


Cock-A-Doodle-Doo 

January,  1932,  was  the  largest  January  in 
volume  of  advertising  linage  and  revenue 
in  the  history  of   The   American  Weekly. 
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Ask  'em  to  Buy 

[Continued  from  page  23] 


"I  put  ten  dollars  in  my  right  pants 
pocket  and  another  ten  dollars  in  the 
left.  My  experiment  differed  from 
yours  in  that  I  was  out  to  examine  the 
selling  effort  made  by  independent 
druggists  as  compared  to  the  chain 
druggist.  First  I  went  from  one  inde- 
pendent to  another,  asking  only  for  a 
25c  tube  of  tooth  paste.  If  the  drug- 
gist suggested  the  purchase  of  any- 
thing else,  I  bought  it  without  ques- 
tion or  argument.  I  called  on  eleven 
independent  druggists  before  the  ten 
dollars  in  my  right  pocket  was  gone. 

"Then  I  went  to  chain  drug  stores. 
When  I  came  away  from  the  third  store 
the  ten  in  the  left  pocket  had  vanished. 

"The  experiment  was  too  limited  to 
make  the  basis  for  wide  and  sweeping 
conclusions.  But  what  'gripes  me,'  as 
my  young  son  says,  is  the  fact  that 
some  merchants  today  are  complaining 
so  much  about  bad  business,  but  these 
same  complainers  are  about  as  inani- 
mate as  slot  machines  when  it  comes  to 
doing  anything  about  it. 

"That  goes  for  the  so-called  travel- 
ing salesman,  too,"  agreed  another 
member  of  the  group,  a  sharp-faced 
man  who  happens  to  be  the  purchas- 
ing agent  for  one  of  the  biggest  plants 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  "If  statis- 
tics were  available  on  the  salesmen's 
calls  of  1928  as  compared  to  the  sales- 
men's calls  of  today,  I  am  sure  we 
would  find  that  not  one-quarter  as 
many  salesmen  are  definitely  asking 
the  retailer  or  purchasing  agent  to  buy 
something.  They  are  fishing  around 
for  a  good  excuse  to  take  back,  rather 
than  working  hard  for  an  order.  Of 
course,  they  are  thrown  down  oftener 
than  they  have  been  for  years,  but 
what  of  it?  It  costs  nothing  in  either 
extra  time  or  effort  to  at  least  keep  on 
asking  for  business.  And  the  assump- 
tion that  nobody  wants  to  buy  is  fatal." 

A  marketing  consultant  who  has  re- 
cently completed  investigations  among 
hundreds  of  retailers  in  several  differ- 
ent fields  sums  up  his  chief  conclusion 
in  these  few  words:  "There  has  not 
been  for  years  such  an  opportunity 
for  real  salesmanship  as  there  is  today. 
Retailers  in  practically  every  impor- 
tant line  report  that  it  is  easier  to  put 
off  salesmen  than  ever  before.  A  con- 
structive selling  talk  is  almost  a  rarity. 


Even  merchants  who  are  doing  better 
than  ever  before  seem  to  be  able  to 
shoo  off  salesmen  with  made-up  hard- 
luck  stories.  It  would  be  comical  if  it 
were  not  so  silly  and  pathetic." 

A  few  days  ago  a  sales  promotion 
manager  showed  me  a  pocket  piece 
which  he  is  distributing  to  all  his  sales- 
men. The  same  pocket  piece  is  sup- 
plied in  quantity  to  the  salesmen. 
They  are  told  to  hand  one  to  every 
dealer  and  every  clerk  in  stores  where 
this  manufacturer's  product  is  on  sale. 
It  is  a  nice,  bright  little  pocket  piece 


made  of  some  sort  of  non-tarnishable 
alloy. 

As  I  looked  at  the  little  disc,  the 
sales  promotion  man,  noting  my  smile, 
said  very  seriously,  "If  I  could  afford 
to,  1  would  like  to  give  one  of  these 
pocket  pieces  to  every  salesman  and 
saleswoman — retail  or  wholesale — in 
the  whole  country.  I'd  like  them  to 
carry  it  with  their  change  where  they'd 
see  it  at  least  once  a  day.  It's  just  the 
reminder  that  most  of  us  need  today. 
A  big  part  of  our  'poor  business'  is 
due  to  flat  failure  to  use  the  simplest 
selling  tactics." 

I  looked  again  at  the  pocket  piece. 
On  one  side  was  a  four-leaf  clover 
within  a  horseshoe. 

On  the  other  side  were  these  four 
words:  "ASK  THEM  TO  BUY." 


Scripps- Howard  Papers 
Sponsor  ^Truline  Rate'' 


Spo^ 
ard 
Ra 


1 PONSORED  by  the  Scripps-How- 
rd  newspapers,  the  "Truline 
late"  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced as  a  contribution  to  the  subject 
of  advertising  costs.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  Milline  rate  is  the  cost  with 
relation  to  quantity  of  circulation  only. 
The  Truline  is  said  to  be  a  measure 
of  the  kind  of  newspaper  circulation 
offered  and  is  determined  by  the  per- 
centage of  the  paper's  total  circulation 
which  is  sold  in  the  standard  A. B.C. 
trading  territory. 

Harry  A.  Casey,  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  Scripps-Howard  news- 
papers, explains  the  Truline  rate  in 
these  terms:  "If  you  pay  a  dollar  a 
dozen  for  razor-blades  and  find  that 
only  half  of  them  are  sharp  and  usable, 
you  are  really  paying  at  the  rate  of 
$2  a  dozen  for  the  sharp  and  useful 
blades.  If  you  consider  that  that  part 
of  a  newspaper's  circulation  which  is 
in  the  trading  area  is  the  useful  part, 
it  naturally  follows  that  circulation  be- 
yond the  area  is  not  useful.  If,  for 
instance,  50%  of  the  circulation  is  con- 
sidered to  be  waste,  then  the  real  rate 
may  be  considered  to  be  double  the 
apparent  agate  line  rate.  If  a  news- 
paper at  18c  a  line  has  100%  of  its 
circulation  in  the  trading  area,  the  Tru- 
line rate  is  the  same  as  the  agate  line, 
i.e.,  18  cents.  But  if  a  newspaper  at 
18  cents  a  line  has  50%  of  its  circu- 
lation in  the  trading  area,  with  50% 


considered  as  waste,  then  the  Truline 
rate  is  36  cents. 

"In  a  certain  southern  city,  there  is 
a  newspaper  with  a  rate  of  10  cents 
a  line;  96.4%  of  the  circulation  is  in 
the  trading  area.  The  Truline  rate 
is  therefore  10.3  cents.  Another  news- 
paper in  that  city  has  57.6%  of  its 
circulation  in  the  trading  area.  Its 
agate  line  rate  is  29  cents.  Its  Truline 
rate  is  50.1.  A  newspaper  with  a 
low  Milline  rate  may  have  a  large 
percentage  of  circulation  which  under 
analysis  may  be  considered  as  waste. 
The  Milline  rate  would  not  indicate 
that  fact.  But  the  Truline  does. 
(Whether  the  advertiser  considers  cir- 
culation beyond  the  A. B.C.  radius  as 
waste,  or  whether  he  figures  some 
other  factor  as  waste,  does  not  matter 
as  long  as  some  percentage  of  waste 
on  some  arbitrary  basis  is  used.) 

"Find  the  percentage  of  a  news- 
paper's total  circulation  which  is  in 
the  A. B.C.  trading  area.  The  result- 
ing figure  is  to  100  as  the  agate  line 
rate  is  to  the  Truline  rate.  Therefore, 
divide  the  trading-area  figure  into  100, 
and  multiply  by  the  agate  line  rate  to 
find  the  Truline.  100  divided  by  57.6 
multiplied  by  29  equals  50.1. 

Many  factors  are  to  be  considered 
in  judging  a  newspaper  as  a  medium. 
The  Truline  is  offered  as  such  a  factor, 
new,  and  which  may  be  particularly 
useful  in  1932." 


February  17,    1932 
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^DISPLAYS 

Focus  the  National  Advertising  of 

Americans  Leading  Merchandisers 

at  the  Point  of  Sale 


Wall  flowers  sell  occasionally. 
Quality  merchandise,  well  advertised,  moves 
faster. 

But  real  turnover  takes  place  where  quality 
merchandise,  well  advertised,  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  at  the  point  of  sale. 
Brunhoff  merchandising  devices  do  precisely 
this. 

They  clinch  other  forms  of  advertising. 
They  convert  acceptance  into  demand. 
They  sell   millions  of  dollars  worth  of  mer- 
chandise every  year. 

They  sell  other  manufacturers'  products  to 
you. 

They  will  sell  your  products  to  others. 
We  invite  correspondence  from   advertisers 
and  their  agencies. 

The  Brunhoff  Manufacturing  Co. 

Creators  of  Point-of-Sale  Displays 

Merchandising  Devices  and  Mechanical  Specialties 

in  Metal,  Glass  and  Wood 


1819  Freeman  Avenue 


Cincinnnati,  Ohio 
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Restyling— Today's  Trend 


[Continued  from  page  30] 


mobiles  to  cosmetics.  Its  simplicity 
of  statement,  its  easy  business  style,  its 
richness  in  concrete  examples  make  the 
book  a  delight  to  read. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point 
out  that  among  the  many  examples  of 
redesigning  and  restyling  of  products 
and  packaging  cited  as  examples  some 
have  turned  out  to  be  failures.  The 
book  omits  any  thorough  discussion  of 
the  difficulties  and  the  traps  for  the 
unwary  enthusiast  embarking  in  this 
new  attitude  of  business.  It  would 
have  been  helpful  had  there  been  a 
chapter  or  at  least  a  section  on  the 
failures  of  consumer  engineering  and 
the  causes  of  such  failures.  There 
have,  indeed,  been  numerous  attempts 
to  restyle  old  products  and  to  reform 
old  methods  of  selling  which  have  for 
one  reason  or  another  turned  out  bad- 
ly. Other  examples  could  have  been 
given  of  products  which  were  restyled 
in  the  modern  spirit  and  after  a  period 
of  unsatisfactory  experience  changed 
back  again  to  the  older  styles. 

The  final  chapter  presents  an  in- 
teresting suggestion  on  how  the  Amer- 
ican wheat  industry  might  meet  the 
problem  of  the  American  wheat  sur- 
plus.    The  suggestion  is  stimulating, 


but  not  entirely  convincing.  It  depends 
for  its  success  upon  several  very  broad 
assumptions  such  as  the  possibility  of 
important  change  in  consumer  demand 
for  bread  and  other  wheat  products, 
and  the  possibility  that  publicity  may 
be  effectively  used  to  bring  on  such 
changes.  The  authors  present  a  heart- 
ening example  of  faith  in  the  power  of 
advertising  that  goes  far  beyond  that 
even  of  some  of  the  most  consistent 
advertisers  in  our  time.  The  purpose 
of  the  chapter  is  undoubtedly  to  stimu- 
late discussion  rather  than  to  present  a 
final  program  for  the  wheat  industry. 
As  a  bit  of  propaganda  this  book 
serves  its  purpose  excellently  for  a  new 
viewpoint  in  business.  It  sells  the  con- 
cept of  consumer  engineering.  This 
makes  the  book  worth  while.  Beyond 
this  it  offers  few  practical  suggestions 
either  on  how  consumer  research  shall 
be  conducted,  how  the  results  of  such 
research  may  be  practically  translated 
into  commercial  design,  or  how  sales 
promotion  may  be  adjusted  to  con- 
sumer requirements.  These  are  tech- 
nical details  of  consumer  engineering 
which  we  hope  the  authors  will  present 
in  later  works. 

Paul  H.  Nystrom 


Contests  on  the  Air 


[Continued  from  page 


tions   to   neglect   the   future   goodwill 
might  be  fatal. 

FOR  example,  take  the  case  of  the 
Phillips  Milk  of  Magnesia  Tooth 
Paste  broadcasts.  This  program  in- 
cluded a  contest  in  which  the  listeners 
were  invited  to  "build"  as  many  words 
as  they  could  out  of  the  letters  used  in 
the  name  or  part  of  the  name  of  the 
product.  This  was  the  first  important 
radio  contest  to  use  this  idea,  and  the 
response  was  enormous.  Shortly,  how- 
ever, complaining  letters  began  to  ar- 
rive. "Why  didn't  I  receive  the 'prize 
in  last  week's  contest?"  ...  "I  turned 
in  168  words  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
person  to  whom  you  gave  the  prize 
could  not  have  done  better  than  that" 
.  .  .  and  so  on.    The  irate  writer  could 


not  know  that  learned  college  profes- 
sors had  also  entered  the  contest  and 
that  lists  containing  several  thousand 
words  had  been  received.  In  order  to 
save  precious  broadcast  time  these 
facts  were  not  mentioned  in  the  scripts 
as  orginally  drawn,  but  so  many  com- 
plaints poured  in  to  the  manufacturer, 
the  broadcasting  company  and  even 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  that 
repeated  changes  in  the  copy  had  to  be 
made  as  the  contest  progressed.  It 
finally  included  detailed  announce- 
ments regarding  the  winning  entries. 

As  a  rule  it  is  wise  not  to  permit  the 
horde  of  unsuccessful  contestants  to 
compare  their  entries  with  the  win- 
ning one  by  broadcasting  it,  except 
where  (as  in  the  case  just  cited)  the 
award  is  based  on  simple,  unquestion- 


able arithmetic.  A  contest  idea  like 
Cremo's  20-word  slogan  may  be  tre- 
mendously successful  from  the  stand- 
point of  returns,  but  since  the  award 
is  based  on  human  judgment  many 
thousands  of  the  "also-rans"  are  able 
to  say  "Now  wasn't  mine  better  than 
that?"  to  themselves  and  their  families 
every  time  the  winning  slogan  is  read 
over  the  air.  Although  in  the  face 
of  the  unquestioned  success  of  this 
program  it  would  seem  presumptuous 
to  venture  a  critical  opinion,  even  here 
it  might  have  been  wise  not  to  permit 
comparisons,  for  the  sake  of  goodwill 
and   future  sales. 

A.  A.  Cormier  of  Station  WOR 
sums  up  this  problem  in  his  verbal 
picture  of  the  "contest  hound"  who 
has  bought  the  product  because  of  the 
contest  announcement  but  who  has 
not  won  a  prize  or  been  consoled  in 
any  way  for  failing.  What,  he  asks, 
is  likely  to  be  that  person's  attitude 
toward  the  unwanted,  unnaturally 
bought  product?  Since  the  impulse 
which  prompted  its  purchase  was  not 
founded  on  genuine  desire  but  was 
forced  by  the  unrelated  necessity  of  the 
contest,  how  permanent  can  such  busi- 
ness stimulus  be? 

But  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Cormier  sug- 
gests, regardless  of  what  it  will  con-i 
tinue  to  be  in  the  newspaper,  in  radio 
the  contest  is  merely  another  "fash- 
ion." As  he  sees  it,  today's  adver- 
tiser crying,  "I  want  a  contest  as  good 
as  the  Soandso  Company's"  is  just  a 
step  removed  from  the  one  who  said. 
"I  want  another  Amos  'n'  Andy"  or 
"Get  me  an  Evangeline  Adams"  or. 
to  go  way  back,  "A  Rudy  Vallee." 
Indeed  if  the  manner  in  which  the^ 
basic  ideas  of  the  contest  themselves 
are  copied  as  soon  as  they  click  is  any 
indication,  he  would  appear  to  bei 
borne  out  in  his  contention  regarding! 
the  lack  of  imagination  displayed  by! 
advertising  men  and  their  clients. 

Buffalo  Surveyed  by  4  As 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  is  the  sixth  and  latest 
city  to  have  its  newspaper  readers  sur-' 
veyed  by  the  American  Association  of  Ad- 
vertising Agencies. 

The  Buffalo  Newspaper  Reader  Survey,  an 
analysis  of  overlapping  in  the  circulations  of 
the  Buffalo  newspapers  and  of  the  incomes  oi 
their  readers,  has  just  been  published.  The 
4A's  plans  to  make  similar  surveys  in  nine 
more  cities  of  over  450.000  population,  a  total 
of  15  cities  in  all. 

In  Buffalo,  the  Courier-Express,  News  anc: 
Times  were  invited  and  all  participated 
Like  previous  studies,  the  new  report  con 
tains  a  description  of  the  methods  employee; 
and  proofs  of  accuracy.  Information  was 
obtained  by  5800  personal  interviews. 


A  U  \  E  1{  1  1  S  KN  G  &  S  E  L  L  I  N  G 


KEEP  THE  CORK 
IN  THE  BOTTLE 
THIS    8  YEAR 


l!>:tl.  with  its  turmoil  of  readjustment, 
has  passed  into  memory.  Hysterical  wail- 
ing about  the  depression  should  die  with 
it. 

I»;i2  IX  IIKRE.  hurling  a  challenge 
into  the  teeth  of  every  business  executive. 
Will  the  history  of  the  coming  twelve 
months  be  set  forth  in  black  ink  or  red? 

If  1932  is  to  be  a  good  year,  two  things  are 
certain.  You  must  reduce  your  selling 
costs,  but  you  can't  reduce  selling  efforts. 
You've  got  to  get  more  for  every  dollar 
you  spend  to  produce  sales.  It  is  impera- 
tive to  eliminate  extravagances  that  indul- 
gent boards  of  directors  smiled  at  in  1929 


and  may  have  condoned  in  the  hectic  two 
years  that  followed. 

Now  is  the  time  to  accept  the  guidance  of 
facts  instead  of  personal  prejudices.  Sub- 
stitute selling  practices  and  advertising 
media  that  have  been  proved  productive 
under  current  conditions,  for  those  that 
heretofore  you  have  believed  to  be. 

Forced  to  buy  results  economically,  oth- 
ers have  revised  time  honored  customs  in 
advertising — successfully. 


You  will  ...  if  you  are  determined  to  keep 
the  cork  in  the  red  ink  bottle  in  1932. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 


has  the  most  highly  concentrated  cir- 
culation of  any  St.  Louis  newspaper 
.  .  .  90%  reaching  family-buyers  in  St. 
Louis  and  its  suburban  territory  .  .  . 
circulation  that  produces  results 
ECONOMICALLY. 


Progressive  advertisers  who  recognized 
the  value  of  the  St.  Louis  Star  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  this  news- 
paper was  the  ONLY  St.  Louis  news- 
paper that  gained  in  total  paid  advertis- 
ing in  1931,  morning  or  evening,  daily 
or  Sunday. 


Nati 


.'\dvertisitig  Representative:    George  A.   McDevitt  Co. 
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Your  Space  Buyer  Knows 

about  CONCENTRATION 

(Ask  him  what  these  charts  mean  in  terms  of  money) 

Choose  the  cities  which  are  most  promising  est  percentage  of  effective  circulation.)  j 

for  sales.  Choose  those  newspapers  with  |j  j,.  important  that  you  know  what  per- 

the  highest  percentage  of  effective  circu-  centage  of  your  appropriation  is  aimed  at 

lotion  for  profit.  ^j^l^s  ^nd  suburbs  (standard  A.  B.  C.  Trad- 

(N.B.Thenewspaperswith  the  largest  total  ing  Areas)  ...  and   what    percentage    is 

circulation  may  sometimes  have  the  low-  waste. 

For  Instance,  Consider  Three  Markets: 


1.    Oklahoma  News 

(SCRIPPS-HOWARD) 

Another 
Oklahoma  City 
Newspaper 


2.  SanFranciscoNews 

(SCRIPPS-HOWARD) 

Another 
San  Francisco 
Newspaper 


City  and  Suburbs    97^% 


City  and  Suburbs     7T%  M        27*% 


City  and  Suburbs     98^% 


City  and  Suburbs    JJ''^  23°% 


>n^ 


A* 


3.  Houston  Press 

(SCRIPPS-HOWARD) 

Another 
Houston 
Newspaper 


City  and  Suburbs     90'% 


City  and  Suburbs  d  1 

% 

48'% 

(Your  space  buyer  will  give  you  similar  facts  about  every  newspaper  you  use) 
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When  you  avoid  ghost  circulation  .  .  .  when 
you  avoid  forced  combinations  .  .  .  when  you  avoid 
rural  scatteration  .  .  .  your  advertising  dollars  are  so 
invested  as  to  buy  more  selling  power  .  .  .  and  that 
means  more  profit  per  dollar  invested.  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  offer  the  highest  concentration  of  circu- 
lation available  in  one  unit  for  national  advertising. 

CONCENTRATE  your  advertising  in  newspapers 
.  .  .  but,  more  important,  in  the  newspapers 
which  ofFer  greatest  circulation  concentration 
where  potential  for  sales  is  greatest. 

CONFINE    YOUR    ADVERTISING    WHERE    GREATEST    PROFIT    CAN     BE     MADE 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NT?  WT  C   T>    A    T>  T?   "D    C    members  of  the  united  press  ...  of  the  audit 
Hi      VV      ^    X     J\.  X     H/    XV.  O     BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS  AND  OF  MEDIA   RECORDS.  INC. 

Nl-WYORKff^r/J-JV;,;™,,,     SAN  FRANCISCO  ..  Nm<     BUFFALO Thar,  COLUMBUS  ...  Cffan    VOUNGSTOWN    T,Uir.„„    HOUSTON    .  Pr„i 

CLEVELAND      .    .    .     ft-™     WASHINGTON   .  .  .  Nrui    INDIANAPOLIS  .  r/™<  AKROti .  ...  Tif„r:-Pr,ss    FORT  WORTH    .    .    Pr,„    EL  PASO .  H^r<.«-ft« 

BALTIMORE     ...       Pan    CINCINNATI P>sl    DENVER  Roth  Mt.  Nrivi  BIRMINGHAM  .  .  .  Pon    OKLAHOMA    CITY  Nmi    SAN  DIEGO  .  .     Sun 

PITTSBURGH.     .    .      Pr,„    COVINGTON  AV/iiuJ,  P.,<    TOLEDO ....  Nnis-B,,  MEMPHIS  Prm-Sam.Mr    KNOXVILLE  Mraj-?.-!.;./.^/    EVANSVILLE    .    Pr„s 
—  Krniuch  Ediiim  of  CincinTtali  Poll  ALBUQUERQUE    ....     Srw  M,xk«  Sim  Tribun, 

230    PARK    AVENUE.    NEW    YORK   •    CHICAGO   .    SAN    FRANCISCO   •   DETROIT   •    LOS   ANGELES      ATLANTA   .    PHILADELPHIA   ■    B 
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Doing 

Things 

First 


N 


O.  5.  AT  LAST— 

THE  CERTIFIED  HOUSE 


Building  and  loan  associations,  and  development  com- 
panies, have  been  paying  House  Beautiful  to  check  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  homes  they  build — thus  making 
sure  of  good  taste,  good  materials,  and  good  construction. 
Now  House  Beautiful  offers  the  same  service  to  its  read- 
ers. For  a  moderate  fee.  House  Beautiful  will  certify  the 
plans  for  any  house,  large  or  small,  including  design, 
proper  placing  on  the  lot,  correct  use  of  reliable  materials 
and  mechanical  equipment.  Such  a  service  has  never 
before  been  offered  by  any  magazine  in  the  home-build- 
ing field.  It  is  one  more  bit  of  evidence  that  House 
Beautiful  leads  the  field,  not  only  in  text  and  pictures, 
but  in  services  of  immense  practical  value  to  its  readers 
and  its  advertisers. 


Homse 
BeaiofiW 

8  Arliiij£ton  StrePt.  Boston.  .  .  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New- 
York  .  .  .  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  .  .  .  Union  Oil  Building,  Los 
Angeles  .  .  .  Russ  Building,  San  Francisco  .  .  .  Meinl)cr  of 
the  National  Shelter  Group. 


Lichtenberg   Becomes   Associate 
Director  of  Amos  Parrish 

BERNARD  LICHTENBERG  has  become 
associate  director  of  Amos  Parrish  and 
Company,  counsellor  of  fashion,  merchandis- 
ing and  retail  sales 
promotion,  with 
headquarters  i  n 
New  York.  This 
will  not  affect  any 
present  affiliations 
of  Mr.  Lichten- 
berg. 

Mr.  Lichtenberg 
is  chairman  of  the 
executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Associa- 
tion of  National 
Advertisers.  He  is 
also  vice-president  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton Institute.  New  York.  In  this  connection 
he  is  in  charge  of  advertising  and  is  head  of 
the  Institute's  Bureau  of  Business  Condi- 
tions. Mr.  Lichtenberg  has  been  with  the 
Institute  for  22  years  and  was  its  first  em- 
ployee. He  is  most  active  in  all  phases  of 
advertising,  merchandising  and  education. 
He  is  a  public  speaker  and  with  Bruce  Bar- 
ton, is  coauthor  of  Advertising  Campaigns. 

Redbook  Courts  Radio 

DAT  ole  "debbil  radio"  is  now  being 
actively  courted  by  a  magazine  of 
nation-wide  circulation.  Contrary  to  the  at- 
titude of  many  newspaper  and  magazine 
publishers,  the  owners  of  Redbook  are  plan- 
ning to  increase  their  readers'  interest  in 
radio  by  providing  radio  sections. 

Redbook  for  April  will  have  a  five-page 
section,  entitled  "Redbook's  Radio  Review." 
The  first  page  is  devoted  to  the  broadcasting 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  A 
radio  time-table  covering  March  5-April  4 
dominates  the  next  two  pages.  All  programs 
on  basic  chain  hook-ups  are  listed  according 
to  hour  and  day  of  the  week.  Of  special 
interest  to  advertisers  is  the  news  that  the 
sponsors  of  radio  programs  have  their  names 
mentioned  adjacent  to  the  program  feature 
listing.  The  last  two  pages  give  illustrated 
news  stories  regarding  radio  personalities. 
The  section  is  of  text  matter  with  illus- 
trations, no  advertising  appearing.  Adjacent 
pages  can  be  used  for  advertising  radio  pro- 
grams, it  is  understood. 

Hotel  Advertising  Awards 

HOTEL  ST.\TLER  COMPANY,  INC.. 
and  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York, 
tied  for  first  place  in  the  best  hotel  adver- 
tisement in  1931  contest  sponsored  by  Hotel 
World-Review.  New  York.  Second  prize  was 
given  to  Hotel  Statler  Company  and  third 
prize  to  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago. 

In  the  contest  for  best  booklets,  Curtis 
Hotel,  Minneapolis,  won  first;  Wentworth 
Hall,  Jackson,  N.  H.,  second,  and  Chateau 
Crillon,  Philadelphia,  third.  The  best  letter 
contest  was  won  by  Hotel  Kingkade,  Okla- 
homa City,  with  Hotel  New  Yorker  coming 
second  and  Hotel  Piccadilly,  New  York, 
third.  Judges  included  F.  C.  Kendall. 
Advertising  &  Selling;  Ordway  Tead,  Har- 
per &  Bros.;  C.  B.  Ryan,  Jr.,  American  Hotel 
Association;  W.  E.  Dunsby,  Advertising  Age, 
and  J.  0.  Dahl.  Hotel  World-Review. 
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C^O  AFTER 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MARKET 

FIRST 


This   year    it  will   pay 

TO  CONCENTRATE  ADVERTISING 
AND  SELLING  EFFORT  WHERE 
POPULATION  HAS  THE  GREATER 
PURCHASING    POWER 


TODAY. 


NEW  ENGLAND  TODAY 

27c 

of  the   U.   S.   Area 

(Compactness) 

6Vz% 

of  the  population 

(Over    8    million   customers) 

7'/2% 

of  the  retail  stores 

(Successful    retailers) 

8% 

of  the  wealth 

(Better-than-average      stand- 

ards) 

8'/2% 

of  the  income 

(More  spending  money) 

13'/2% 

of  the  bank    desposits 

(Good  credit— rw/fc  as  good) 

17'/2% 

of  the  savings 

(Reserve      buying-power- 

nearlv  5  billions  as  of  June  30, 

1931) 

• 

1932'5 

i  best  opportunity — a  rich. 

ready 

and  responsive    market — 

and  what  a  market! 

in  every  factor  that  indicates  Buying  Power  the  New  Eng- 
land Market  ranks  FAR  AHEAD,  when  compared 
with  the  countr\'  as  a  whole ! 


AHEAD  ... 

by  surprising  percentages  (late  1931  data)  in  each  of  the 
following : 


Gainful  Workers 
Retail  Purchases  per 

family 
Building  Construction 

—  Both    Residential 

and  Total 
Life  Insurance  Sales 
New  Car  Sales 
Gasoline  Sales 


Department   Store 
Sales 

Income  per  capita 

Income  Taxes  per 
family 

Bank  Deposits  per  cap- 
ita—(Over  2  to  1) 

Savings  per  capita — 
(254  to  1) 


v\\\U^/' 


And    New    England    business    failures    decreased   5.6% 
in  1931  while  the  country  had  8.6%  more  failures. 


WRITE... 

now  for  latest  detail  data — helpful — explicit. 

New  England  Dally  Newspaper  Association 

16   Norwich   Street  Worcester,    Mass. 


S    FIRST    IN    NEW    ENGLAND 
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Radio 


for  the  Advertiser 


EDGAR    H.    FELIX 


WE  regret  the  necessity  of  re- 
ferring to  particular  cases  and 
stations  in  discussing  cover- 
age because  it  is  so  easy  to  misin- 
terpret such  references  as  reflections 
upon  individual  stations.  But  only 
specific  illustrations  encourage  a  sci- 
entific viewpoint  in  establishing  cover- 
age claims.  Consider  the  case  of  KOIL 
of  Omaha.  Neb.,  which  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  for  some  time,  but,  effective 
Dec.  1,  1931,  it  joined  the  blue  net- 
work of  the  National  Broadcasting 
System.  As  a  member  of  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System  a  coverage 
claim  based  upon  returns  to  a  special 
offer  was  formulated;  it  is  reproduced 
on  the  left  and  on  the  right  is  a  100- 
mile  radius  map  made  according  to  the 
NBC  method.  Apparently,  as  a  result 
of  joining  the  National  Broadcasting 
System,  KOIL'S  coverage  increased 
enormously  from  3400  square  miles 
"primary  coverage"  to  39,607  square 
miles  of  "coverage." 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Columbia 
claim  uiiim  an  unktiown  ratio  of  mail 


response  of  population,  it  is  some- 
what more  conservative  than  the  NBC 
method.  The  area  tabulation  is 
founded  upon  the  response  to  a  spe- 
cial offer  of  a  map  of  the  United 
States  announced  for  a  period  of  a 
week  on  a  regular  schedule  over  every 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  sta- 
tion. The  ratio  of  returns  to  popula- 
tion in  the  county  where  the  station 
is  located  is  set  up  as  a  basic  per- 
centage response  for  each  station  and 
adjoining  counties  credited  as  "in- 
tense coverage,"  "very  good  coverage," 
"regular"  and  "occasional"  service 
areas,  according  to  the  relation  which 
the  percentage  of  response  for  each 
county  bears  to  the  basic  percentage 
response.  The  so-called  "primary 
listening  area"  comprises  all  counties 
having  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  un- 
disclosed response  ratio  of  the  trans- 
mitter county;  the  secondary  listen- 
ing area  (not  shown)  includes  all 
those  counties  having  from  10  to  25 
per  cent  of  the  returns  per  thousand 
population  as  the  basic  figure. 

o 


Now  that  broadcasting  is  no  longer 
a  "supplementary"  advertising  medi- 
um, radio  news  of  a  prosaic  charac- 
ter and  receiver  manufacturer  appro- 
priations insignificant,  printed  media 
and  radio  are  frankly  competitive. 
To  the  advertiser  this  entails  such 
losses  as  ineffective  listing  and  paucity 
of  publicity  and  to  the  listener,  am- 
biguous program  schedules  and  unin- 
teresting radio  news.  Listener  interest 
in  commercial  features  could  be  in- 
creased substantially  by  more  ade- 
quate supporting  newspaper  advertis- 
ing and  newspapers  could  gain  reader 
interest  by  radio  exploitation  of  news- 
paper features.  But  the  greatest  bene- 
fit yet  to  be  derived  will  be  large  scale 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising 
coordinated  with  program  features. 

From  E.  F.  Nutter,  advertising  con- 
sultant, arrives  an  elaborate  presenta- 
tion of  a  proposed  combined  publica- 
tion and  radio  advertising  campaign 
presenting  a  novel  and  ingenious  ad- 
vertising thought.  Mr.  Nutter's  idea 
takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for 
visual  presentation  on  the  printed 
page,  the  come-on  value  of  a  partially 
presented  script,  the  climax  of  which 
comes  by  radio  and,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  radio  program,  added  at- 
tention value  to  the  newspaper  ad- 
vertiser associated  with  the  program. 
Radio  is  in  need  of  ideas  like  Mr. 
Nutter's  and  we  will  follow  with  in- 
terest the  experiment  of  any  national 
advertiser  who  attempts  a  more  in- 
telligent cooperative  effort  leading  to 
more  effective  strength  of  both  visual 
and  aural  media. 


The  map  on  the  left  is  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  "listening  area  map"  of  KOIL,  Omaha, 
the  right  shows  the  100-mile  radius  basis  of  determining  the  coverage  area  used  by  the  National  B 
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There  are  30  major  'wholesale 

markets  in  ^eic;  England  .  .  . 

THE   YANKEE  NETWORK 

i  covers   27  of  +hem 


PIELD  TEST  SURVEYS  by  Yankee  Network 
■*■  engineers  and  mail  response  to  programs  are 
conclusive  proof  of  the  Yankee  Network's  superior 
eight -station    coverage   and    its    tremendous    sales 
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influence  in  the  important  densely  populated  sec- 
tions of  the  rich  New  England  market. 

A  recent  contest  sponsored  by  a  national  distrib- 
utor of  food  products  brought  in  15,000  entries.* 

A  candy  manufacturer  received  6400  letters 
during  the  course  of  a  month's  campaign  over 
the  Yankee  Network.  One  national  chain  store 
organization,  as  a  result  of  this  campaign, 
stocked  one  of  this  company's  products  in 
1600  of  its  stores.* 

Another  candy  manufacturer  received  9540 
replies  in  a  Yankee  Network  test  campaign, 
and  this  response  was  100  %  greater  than  that 
received  in  a  previous  campaign  over  other 
New  England  stations.* 

Sales  of  a  breakfast  food  were  increased  81% 
in  November  1931  over  November  1930  by  a 
campaign  o\er  the  Yankee  Network  and  in 
New  England  newspapers.* 

The  mail  response  in  these  and  other  cam- 
paigns shows  that  the  Yankee  Network  has  a 
potential  audience  of  more  than  3,500,000 
listeners  —  that  it  reaches  27  of  the  30 
major  wholesale  markets  in  New  England, 
representing  more  than  80%  of  New  England's 
great  buying  power. 


*  Names  of  the  abo-ve  firms  and  further  infor- 
mation about  the  results  they  have  obtained 
oyer  the  Yankee  Network  ■will  be  furnished 
upon  request. 


SHEPARD  BROADCASTING  SERVICE,  Inc.,  BOSTON 

Business  Office  —  One  Winter  Place 

New  York  Office  —  Lincoln  Building.  60  East  42nd  Street 
Chicago  Office— Wrigley  Building,  400  North  Michigan  Avenue 


YANKEE  NETWORK 


i  m^FROM  }^HICH  NEW  ENGLAND  HEARS  ITS  RADIO -'^-^ 
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Heaith  and  vigor 
a  few  hours  atray! 

It  will  pay  you  to  run  down 
toChalfonte  orHaddon  Hall  for 
a  week-end,  a  week,  or  two! 
The  sea  air  has  a  way  of  put- 
ting new  zest  in  life.  The  exer- 
cise, the  sleep,  the  quantities 
of  wholesome  food  you  eat  will 
make  a  new  person  out  of  you  I 
And  in  the  hospitahle  comfort 
of  Chalfonte-Haddon  llall  you 
can  relax. 

Tliere's  lots  to  do  .  .  .  sports 
to  watch,  or  to  take  part  in. 
Riding,  golf,  squash.  Activities 
in  the  hotel  itself.  Health 
baths,  a  gymnasium  that's  an 
inspiration.  Entertainments. 
The  many  diversions  of  the 
Boardwalk.  .  .  .  And,  of  course, 
you  can  just  snooze  all  day 
long  in  the  sun  on  the  Ocean 
Deck,  or  lazily  watch  the 
wheeling  gulls. 

Close  to  everywhere,  yet 
you  might  be  in  another  world. 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  is  the 
ideal  place  to  go  for  a  complete 
change  .  .  .  and  still  stay  safely 
close  to  business.  A  place 
suited  in  every  way  to  current 
times  and  conditions,  a  visit 
here  is  not  expensive.  Special 
rates  assure  you  of  real  1932 
value.   Write  for  information. 

American  and  European  Plans 

CHALFONTE' 
HAHdON    HAjLL 

ATtAlVTlC      CI  TY 

Leeds  and  Lippincott  Company 


Advertising  Books 

[Continued  from  page  27] 

ness  of  distribution.  First  a  potential 
index  of  sales  was  built  up,  based  on 
all  the  factors,  cultural  and  economic, 
properly  weighted,  which  affect  book 
sales.  Then  from  actual  sales  records 
derived  from  thousands  of  records  of 
publishers  and  wholesalers,  the  Sur- 
vey built  up  an  index  of  the  distribu- 
tion through  the  various  states.  By 
comparing  these  two  indices,  a  ratio 
was  arrived  at  which  showed  the  effec- 
tivness  of  the  distribution  methods  in 
each  state — probably  the  first  index  of 
its  kind  for  any  industry.  This  effec- 
tiveness of  distribution  index  shows 
how  well  the  industry  is  reaching  its 
markets — which  are  being  relatively 
well  served  and  which  are  being  neg- 
lected. These  indices  give  advertising 
managers  the  means  of  testing  the  ef- 
fective coverage  of  the  book  market  by 
any  specific  medium. 

The  Survey  proves  that  the  control 
of  advertising  and  its  integration  with 
the  sales  of  every  single  book  pub- 
lished, making  each  book  an  individ- 
ual, specific  campaign,  will  raise  the 
profits  of  the  book  publishing  indus- 
try as  no  general  campaign  to  make 
America  "book  conscious"  can  ever  do. 


Book  Advertising  Indicted 

AN  indictment  of  the  advertising  methods 
L  employed  by  book  publishers  has  been 
obtained  by  The  Saturday  Review  of  Litera- 
ture through  a  questionnaire  sent  to  its  sub- 
scribers. 

1,400  book  buyers  expressed  themselves  in 
no  gentle  language  regarding  the  use  of 
superlatives,  testimonials  and  misleading 
statements  in  publishers'  advertising.  A  ma- 
jority stated  that  book  advertising  was  too 
full  of  overstatements  to  continue  to  enlist 
their  faith  in  it. 

Quoting  from  a  recent  article,  "Advertis- 
ing condemned  by  readers  is  not  intention- 
ally misleading,  but  lazy  and  undiscriminat- 
ing.  The  guilty  publisher  discriminates  be- 
tween neither  books  nor  readers.  He  adver- 
tises everything,  as  if  it  were  meat  for 
everyone,  and  in  terms  that  are  common 
property  instead  of  in  the  unique  terms  of 
which  he  is  sole  possessor  by  virtue  of  a 
copyright.  He  seeks  to  sell  serious  fiction 
by  sensational  methods  and  presents  sensa- 
tional trash  as  though  it  were  serious  fiction. 
The  result  of  quoting  from  'authorities'  in 
book  advertising,  is  that  pages  of  book  ad- 
vertising are  frequently  nothing  more  than 
a  shrieking  mass  of  words." 

The  article  concludes  with  this  advice: 
"Let  the  publisher  buy  as  much  space  as 
he  can  afford,  and  waste  as  little  as  possible. 
Let  him  see  that  his  words  all  work.  Let 
him  quote  'authorities'  only  when  they  have 
something  to  say,  and  let  him  he  sure  that 
thev  are  authorities." 


^3,000  RING 
found  in 
hath  tub 

THIS  departing  guest  was 
frantic:  A  $3,000  diamond 
ring  lost — and  he  couldn't  wait 
to  look  for  it.  With  agony  in 
his  voice,  he  called  the  United 
Manager.  Three  hours  go  by. 
The  guest  has  gone,  but  the 
manager  is  still  on  the  job. 
A  wild  idea  —  the  Manager 
pokes  a  flash-light  down  the 
bath  tub  drain — there's  a  faint 
sparkle — plumbers  arrive,  the 
drain  gives  up  a  $3,000  ring. 
Another  true  story  proving 
that  United  Managers  do  the 
impossible  in  finding  lost  ar- 
ticles. This  extra  service  costs 
the  hotel  money?  Yes,  but 
what  of  it.  Extra  service  is 
taken  for  granted  at  United 
Hotels,  just  like  larger  rooms 
per  dollar— and  handy  garage 
accommodations. 

Extra  service  at  these  21 
UNITED  HOTELS 

NEW  YORK  city's  only  United -Tht  Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. .  .  The  Beiijaniiii    Franklin 

SEATTLE,    WASH Thc   Olympic 

WORCESTER,   MASS The  Bancroft 

NEWARK,  N.  J The  Robert  Treat 

PATERSON,  N.  J. ...The  Alexander  Hamilton 

TRENTON,  N.  J The  Stacy-Trcnt 

HARRisBURG,    PA Thc    PenilHarris 

ALBANY,  N.   V Tlie  Ten  Eyck 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y; The  Onondaga 

RocHrsTER,   N.   Y The  Seneca 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y The  Niagara 

ERIE,  PA The  Lawrence 

AKRON,   OHIO The   Portage 

FLINT,   MICH The   Durant 

KANSAS  CITY,   MO Thc  President 

TUCSON,    ARIZ El    Conquistador 

SHREVEPORT,    LA. .  .  . The   Washington- Youree 
TORONTO,   ONT The  King   Edward 

NIAGARA    FALLS,    ONT The   CliftOH 

WINDSOR,  ONT The  Prince  Edward 

U}Sj|£t> 
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New,  Usable  Data 

about  a 

BIG  MARKET 


Send  the  coupon  now  for  your  copy  of  tfiis  brand-new 
booklet    giving    definite,    down-to-earth    facts    and 
Production  — Consumption  fig^^^^  ^bout  one  of  the  country's  largest  markets  — 

Tax  Returns  — Employment  ^bout  a  single  group  of  10,000  plants  whose  pur- 

Financial  Conditions  ^^^^^^  ^^^  i^to  billions  of  dollars  every  year  —  about 

Building  Activity  ^^  industry  that  is  remarkably  active  today. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

Distribution  Factors,  etc.  This  is  information  that  you  can  use  in  laying  down 

your    1932    sales    policies    and    plans  —  and  it  will 
come   promptly   at   your   request  with   no   obligation 

JUST  SEND      :::;": 

TLJ  k        ^^  Jl  IPC   JN  food  industries  —  330  West  42d  Street,  New  York 

■    '     '  ^B^^^^l       ^^  Send  me  "A  Fact-Picture  of  the  Food  Fields,  1932  Edition" 

:  Name    • 

^^^^^^^^^^^l^^m^^l^^^  Company 

1  Street    j 

j  City       I 

THERE     IS     NO     BUSINESS     MORE     FUNDAMENTAL     THAN     THE 


FOOD    I  N  D  U  ST  R  I  E  S 


McGRAW-HILL     PUBLISHING    COMPANY,     INC.,    330    W.    FORTY-SECOND    STREET,    NEW    YORK 
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Led  the  Industry  in  1930 

Big  Circulation  Increase  in  1931 

l9S2-Greater  LEADERSHIP 


While  gas  age-record  has  al- 
ways had  the  greatest  circulation  in  the 
gas  industry,  it  has  expanded  and  in- 
tensified this  so  that  its  coverage  is  more 
complete  than  ever  before,  penetrating, 
as  it  does,  the  major  executives  in  all 
branches  of  the  industry  .  .  .  manufac- 
tured, natural  and  butane. 

Furthermore,  the  high  renewal  per- 
centage (81.8%)  .  .  .  purely  voluntary 
...  is  only  equalled  by  its  multiple 
readership  in  major  gas  company  units. 

GAS  AGE-RECORD  is  the  one  medium 
that  reaches  all  your  major  prospects  in 
this  field. 

Editorially,  it  is  widely  recognized  for 
its  constructive  progressiveness. 

It  is  the  accepted  authority  both  in- 
side and  outside  the  ever-expanding  gas 
industry. 


That  is  why  it  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  place  your  sales  message  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  GAS  AGE- 
RECORD. 

By  so  doing  you  will  reach  the  men 
who  specify  and  buy  in  this  stable 
market. 

Space  rates  or  further  information 
will  be  sent  upon  request. 


ONE  PHASE  OF 
GAS  INDUSTRY  EXPANSION 

— In  1925  the  sale  of  gas  for 

househeating    was    only    6,- 

000,000,000  cu.  ft. 
— In  1930  it  was  25,000,000,- 

000  cu.  ft.  ...  a  gain  of  over 

300%  in  five  years. 
— In  1930  gas  for  househeating 

gained    nearly    25%    over 

1929. 


The  National  Gas  Weekly 


GasA^e-Rccwj 


First  in  constructive  editorial  leadership 
First  in  news.., .circulation. ...advertising 


ASK      US      TO      MAIL      YOU     MONTHL' 


■GAS     UTILITY       FACTS"      REPORTING      THE      LATEST     DEVELOPMENTS 
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Rrhaps  YOU 


would   like  the  help  of  an  agency  like  this 


FOR  example,  we  have  no  "contact 
men."  The  five  people  who  head  up 
this  organization  work  directly  with  the 
merchandising  and  sales  executives  of  the 
manufacturers  we  serve. 

Each  one  of  these  principals  has  a  sound 
knowledge  of  selling.  But  each  is  some- 
thing of  a  specialist  in  a  particular  field. 

One  of  them  —  a  woman  —  is  a  recog- 
nized authority'  on  fashion  merchandise. 
She  has  almost  a  sixth  sense  of  what  the 
consumer  will  buy. 

One  of  them  has  spent  a  good  part  of 
his  business  life  in  actual  selling  —  he 
traveled  11,000  miles  last  year  with  our 
clients'  salesmen. 

One  has  had  twenty  years  of  experience 
planning  and  creating  the  kind  of  copy 
that  has  to  pay  the  advertiser. 

One  has  specialized  for  over  ten  years 
in  distribution  through  drug  stores,  de- 
partment and  chain  stores. 


And  one  is  the  "dark  horse"  among  New 
York's  art  directors. 

This  group  of  five  principals — and  the 
competent  organization  behind  them — 
have  no  illusions  about  advertising.  They 
know  that  advertising  by  itself  may  be  a 
very  expensive  toy — that  advertising  pays 
only  when  it  is  a  definite  part  of  a  sound 
merchandising  plan. 

They  believe  that  in  your  field,  or  any 
other,  there  is  only  one  way  to  sell  goods 
at  a  profit: 

1.  Find  out  what  people  want 

2.  Make  or  get  it  for  them 

3.  Let  them  know  you  have  it 
Would  you  like  to  consider  the  idea  of 

working  with  an  agency  like  this?  You 
can  do  so  without  the  slightest  embarrass- 
ment to  anybody.  We  have  no  salesmen. 
If  you  care  to  'phone  or  drop  a  note  to  Mr. 
Sumner,  he  will  be  glad  to  talk  with  you, 
at  your  convenience,  and  show  you  spe- 
cific plans  that  have  been  worked  out  in 
the  course  of  service  to  others.* 


THE    G.    LYNN    SUMNER    COMPANY 

Merchandising   and  Advertising 
285  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 

Telephone— CAhdonia  5-4103 


*For  Instance: 

THE  SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY  .  .  .  Since  1925 
DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  .  .  .  Since  1926 
THE    SPOOL    COTTON    COMPANY Since  1929 
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Radio   and  Crowd   Consumption 

May  a  humble  one  enlarge  on  a  statement 
l)y  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  in  your  January  6th 
issue? 

"It  is  perhaps  more  akin  to  posters  and 
street  car  cards  than  advertisements  in  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  for  it  addresses  the 
crowd  as  a  crowd,  rather  than  as  individuals." 

Mr.  Calkins*  admits  he  never  heard  a 
radio.  The  radio  message  is  not  (or  should 
not  be)  constructed  for  crowd  consumption. 
The  continuity  writer,  the  announcer,  the 
radio  performer,  each  approaches  the  heights 
of  radio  success  when  the  message,  the  pro- 
gram, and  their  presentation  have  that  in- 
timacy and  friendliness  which  is  in  keeping 
with  the  average  and  normal  listening  unit — 
the  family  group  in  the  ease  and  comfort  of 
the  home.  Mayhap  we  are  in  error,  but  in 
our  studios  we  endeavor  to  design  the  presen- 
tation that  each  listener  may  say,  "he  is 
addressing  me,"  not,  "he  is  addressing  us." 
H.  N.  Stovin, 
Manager  CKCK, 
Regina,  .Sask. 


•Mr.  Calkii 


deaf. 


English  Over  the  Radio 

In  the  long  run  the  so-called  "depression" 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  world  of  commerce. 
Beneficial  because  it  will  be  responsible  for 
a  lot  of  debunking.  Veneers  will  be  scraped 
off  the  business  showcases,  showing  the 
natural  grain  underneath. 

Radio,  a  most  potent  factor  in  modern 
business,  will  have  to  fall  in  line  with  this 
trend  and  strut  its  stuff  so  that  he  who  hears 
may  understand.  It  is  common  practice  in 
business  broadcasting,  and  rightly  so,  to 
employ  educated  men  as  announcers.  Right, 
so  far.  But  to  whom  are  these  gentry  ap- 
pealing? Millions  of  American  people  from 
coast  to  coast  and  border  to  border  who 
speak  and  understand  a  branch  of  the  Eng- 
lish language — a  language  that  is  split  up 
in  three  parts:  English-English,  Colonial- 
English,  American-English.  Which  of  these 
three  parts  is  most  appropriate  to  use  to  get 
the  sincere  attention  of  this  vast  American 
audience?  Obviously,  American-English! 
Right  again! 


Kicks,  slams,  rebuttals, 
bouquets — all  are   invited. 


Now,  no  American  resents  a  cultured 
American  voice  using  American-English,  so 
why  in  the  name  of  all  that's  linguistic  do 
radio  listeners  have  to  suffer  the  bastard 
Broad  "A"  language  that  now  predominates 
every  Radio  program?  One  shrieking  ex- 
ample of  "hooey"  English,  now  practiced  on 
the  air,  is  the  continual  misplacement  of  the 
broad  "A."  Recently,  a  woman  used  such 
words  as  "fancy,"  "hand,"  "land,"  "program" 
with  the  broad  "A."  Fancy  in  English  is 
not  "farncy,"  hand  is  not  "harnd,"  land  is 
not  "lahnd,"  program  is  not  "prograhm." 
Why,  the  average  announcer  does  not  even 
know  when  the  broad  "A"  should  be  used  in 
English-English.  Why  should  the  M.C.  of 
Radio  talk  this  strange  language  which  he 
has  created?  Is  it  American?  Is  it  Eng- 
lish? Does  it  smack  of  sincerity  and  line  up 
with  today's  debunking?  Would  the  man- 
ufacturer speak  to  his  customers  that  way? 

If  every  announcer  will  only  speak  to  his 
audience  in  the  language  they  have  all  beei) 
taught  to  use  (no  matter  how  loosely  they 
apply  it  themselves)  then  we  shall  have  made 
a  great  step  forward  in  Radio. 

Arthur  V.  May. 

Van  Sant,  Dugdale  &  Corner.  Inc., 

New   York. 


Retail  Drug  Studies 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  in 
cooperation  with  a  special  body  known  as 
the  National  Drug  Store  Survey  Committee, 
has  been  studying  the  retail  drug  business 
in  St.  Louis  for  nearly  a  year.  This  survey 
promises  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  thing 
of  its  kind  ever  attempted  for  the  guidance 
of  the  storekeeper  and  the  manufacturer. 

In  the  meantime  a  preliminary  report,  deal- 
ing with  store  arrangement,  has  just  been 
completed.  This  report,  compiled  by  Wroe 
Alderson  and  W.  B.  Meserole,  and  running 
to  a  good  sized  volume,  presents  conclusions 
on  extensive  tests  which  are  held  to  show, 
among  other  things,  the  following; 

1.  Items  usually  associated  in  logical 
"special  combination"  offers,  such  as  tooth 
paste  with  tooth  brush  and  razor  blades  with 
shaving  cream  are  not  sold  together  as  fre- 
quently as  tooth  paste  with  shaving  cream  or 
tooth  brush  with  face  powder.     That   is,  in 


of  this  sort  the  i 
the  obvious  one  of  use  but  of  necessity  or 
demand.  Impulse  buying — items  picked  up 
through  suggestion  by  displays— does  not 
show  up  too  well  on  this  tabulation  either. 

2.  Weighing  and  vending  machines  are 
found  to  draw  more  from  the  store  than  they 
give  to  it,  the  amount  of  conspicuous  floor 
space  they  occupy  being  held  to  be  out  of 
proportion  to  the  return  yielded. 

3.  Manufacturer's  special  display  cases 
are  recommended  for  discard  in  favor  of 
consolidation  of  their  contents  with  the  regu- 
lar stock. 

4.  Present  excess  of  counter  displays  are 
held  to  diminish  the  value  of  all  of  them 
below  a  worthwhile  level,  merchandisingly 
speaking. 

An  outside  observer  might  be  inclined  to 
question  some  of  the  conclusions  because  of 
the  method  used  for  their  determination  and 
presentation.  The  corrective  suggestions  are 
given  in  the  form  of  clinical  cases  in  which 
the  stores  studied  are  replanned  along  the 
ideas  determined  ostensibly  by  the  tests.  In 
several  places,  however,  the  conclusions  are 
made  somewhat  over-elastic  in  order  to  cover 
a  far-fetched,  predetermined  point. 

In  any  event  the  dominant  question  arises: 
are  any  of  the  theoretically  replanned  stores 
actually  changing  their  layouts  according  to 
the  ideas  of  the  investigating  body,  and  is 
anyone  willing  to  bet  on  the  outcome? 

Herschel  Deutsch. 
New  York. 


Ma/7   Order   Items   W  anted 

A  client  of  this  office  who  owns  and  op- 
erates a  successful  mail  order  business  is 
seeking  a  number  of  new  items  which  might 
be  used  on  some  of  his  mailings. 

I  am  wondering  if  it  is  possible  for  ymr 
to  put  us  in  contact  with  one  or  more  im- 
porting concerns  who  might  have  items  which 
would  interest  my  client.  We  prefer  items 
that  could  retail  for  not  over  $5  and  not  less 
than  $3  and  which  might  be  of  interest  to 
rural  lists. 

If  you  can  assist  us  it  will  be  appreciated. 
We  prefer  to  have  catalogues,  photographs  or 
actual  samples  rather  than  to  have  a  sales- 
man call,  and   prices  must  be  attractive. 

Harry  Botsford. 
Titusville,  Pa. 


Food  for  Thought 

I  believe  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good' 
if  a  few  advertising  men  reread  Booth  Tark- 
ington's  "Turmoil."* 

It  is  now,  during  the  present  period  of 
stress  and  discouragement,  that  one  rereads 
that  apt  phrase  that  occurs  in  the  first  few 
paragraphs:  "He  has  a  hoarse  voice,  hot  and 
rapacious,  trained  to  one  tune:  'Wealth,  I 
will  get  Wealth.' "  and  realizes  that  it  was 
this  madness  for  the  eternal  goldpot  that 
lead  us  on,  heedlessly,  into  our  present  mis-^ 
fortune. 

Tarkington's  books  have,  as  a  whole, 
glided  over  the  lighter  area  of  our  social 
system,  but  in  "Turmoil"  he  stoops  a  little 
deeper  into  the  pot  and  stirs  the  sediment. 

Jos.  Creamer, 
Astoria,  N.  Y. 
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FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT  WAS  A  BIG  HELP 


TO  DR.  GALLUP'S  RATING  OF  LIBERTY 
AS  AMERICA'S  BEST  READ  WEEKLY 


^^^. 


IS 

l/rank/u 
D.Roose 


wsevelt 


t,  Earle  Looker 


Physically  Fit 


Franklin  Roosevelt 
Is  Healthy  Enough 
To  Be  Presi 

Upubliean  Challenger,  Aided  by  Medical  Coi 
Examines  New  York  Governor — Finds  "' 
sically  Fit,  and  Reporl 

special!; 


America's  Best  Read  Article 

Dr.  Orillup     in  lii-   v nl  .■,.„.„<  „f  ,vh:it   f(inr  tliii.i^an 


On  the  average,  Liberty  editorial  features  were  found 

J  be: 

ad  that 


n%  better 

6%   better 

41%  better  read  i 

And  this,  after  all,  is  bni 

Dn  why  more  men  and  \\*t 

eek.  j2  times  a  year,  tha 


those  in  Weekly  A 
th..-e   in   Weekly  B 
tlK.se   in   Weekly  C 
,ili~li.il  analysis  of  the  rea- 
L-k  Nil   l.ilierty.  week  after 
y  oMiei  magazine  published. 
Dramatic,  simple,  candid,  concise,  Lil)erty  brings  greater 
atteiiion  to  its  advertisers,  gives  costly  advertisements  a 
better  chance  to  succeed  in  1932. 

No  wonder  issue  after  issue  shows  new  companies  accept- 
ing the  opportunity  offered.  Liberty's  January  quota  was 
exceeded  by  2S%;  February,  by  10%.  And  Liberty's  1032 
quota  is  15%  over  1931  billing!  Will  you  join  our  progress? 
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HEINE'S  HELP 

IN  TOUGH  TIMES 


There's  a  way  ko  cut  costs 

while  increasing  your  sales 

and  this 

FREE  BOOK 

TELLS  HOW 

IF  YOU  haven't  seen  this  new  book  on 
modem  selling  and  distributing  meth- 
ods, write  today  for  your  free  copy.  It 
tells  how  to  gain  regional  or  national  dis- 
tribution for  your  product,  at  minimum 
cost .  .  .  how  to  place  spot  stocks  of  your 
merchandise  in  the  cities  where  your 
goods  can  be  most  readily  and  profitably 
sold  .  .  .  how  to  reduce  branch  house 
overhead  by  using  our  warehouses  as  your 
oivn  branch  distributing  points. 

Nationally-known  merchandisers  —  fa- 
mous for  their  success  in  selling  their 
maximum  market — contributed  the  facts, 
figures  and  ideas  which  this  book  pre- 
sents. You'll  read  in  it  the  experiences 
of  such  products  as  Lucky  Strike,  Beech- 
Nut,  Bon  Ami,  Borden,  Carnation  Milk, 
Colgate,  Comet  Rice,  Karo — and  hun- 
dreds of  others,  made  by  manufacturers 
large  and  small. 

In  these  trying  times,  alert  executives 
are  finding  fruitful  knowledge  and  com- 
mon-sense inspiration  in  the  A.W.  A. 
Booklet.  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 
Let  us  show  you  how  to  get  strategic 
distribution  for  your  raw  materials, 
manufactured  articles  or  service  parts. 
Economical,  efficient  distribution —at 
minimum  cost!  That's  what  A.W. A. 
warehouses  offer.      The  book  tells  how. 


AMERICAN 

WARE  HOUSEMEN'S 

ASSOCIATION 

1990  Adams-Franklin  Bldg.  Chicago,  III. 


Everybody's  Business 

[Continued  from  page  3] 


acres,  and  will  be  constructed  on  the 
tops  of  36  buildings,  used  as  pillars. 
The  wheel  has  eight  spokes,  each  of 
them  200  feet  wide,  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  aviator  to  take  off  in 
any  wind  direction.  A  similar  pro- 
posal for  a  roof-top  landing  field  in 
New  York  City  entails  the  construction 
of  a  roofing  that  would  cover  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  three-mile  stretch 
of  docks  on  the  Hudson  River. 

Evidences  point  to  a  rapid  extension 
of  aeronautics.  There  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial growth  in  the  use  of  privately 
owned  planes.  Light  planes  now  sell 
for  less  than  $1,500  and  cost  less  to 
run  than  an  average  automobile.  The 
prevailing  condition  of  our  highways 
is  helping  the  producers  of  planes  and 
motorboats. 

T>  ADIO  will  also  grow  fast.  One 
*-'■  large  corporation  transmits  a 
daily  newspaper  each  evening  between 
nine  and  eleven  o'clock  to  several  At- 
lantic liners.  The  receiver  is  no  larger 
than  a  small  suitcase  and  prints  an 
exact  copy  of  the  page  at  the  rate  of 
an  inch  a  minute. 

This  beginning  of  facsimile  trans- 
mission marks  a  new  era  in  the  radio 
field.  It  means  the  sending  of  intelli- 
gence in  a  form  which  the  eye  can  use 
instead  of  the  ear — a  picture  instead  of 
a  story,  a  printing  machine  instead  of 
a  loudspeaker.  Often  a  picture  ac- 
quaints one  instantly  with  the  details 
of  a  situation  which  would  take  min- 
utes to  portray  in  words. 

Radio  developments  are  coming  fast. 
Tenants  in  buildings  can  plug  into  a 
socket  and  tune  into  any  station.  A 
radio  robot  makes  it  impossible  for  a 
ship  at  sea  to  miss  an  SOS  call.  If  the 
ship's  operator  is  away  from  his  post 
having  dinner  when  the  call  is  received, 
a  bell  will  continue  to  ring  until  he 
gets  back  to  his  board. 

Equipment  has  been  perfected  so 
that  each  lighthouse  or  beacon  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  melody  it  sends 
forth.  Clocks  and  watches  will  be 
radio  operated  and  keep  observatory 
time.  Rapid  radio  tickers  will  soon 
be  competing  with  the  wire  tickers,  and 
the  million-watt  broadcasting  station, 
capable  of  carrying  a  program  to  the 
entire  nation,  will  soon  be  on  the  way. 


It  merely  means  the  coupling  up  of 
five  200,000-watt  tubes. 

Progress  in  television  is  a  year  or 
more  ahead  of  schedule.  Although  the 
art  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage, 
several  thousand  television  receivers 
are  already  operating.  Small  televi- 
sion broadcasting  stations  have  been 
established  in  a  number  of  cities.  Sev- 
eral manufacturers  are  marketing  rea- 
sonably reliable  sets  that  produce 
images  as  large  as  eight  by  eight  inches. 

The  television  equipment  now  avail- 
able is  comparable  to  the  early  crystal 
sets  of  about  1920.  The  average  image 
is  made  up  of  3600  dots,  all  of  which 
reach  the  eye  in  one-twentieth  of  a 
second,  notwithstanding  that  they  come 
one  at  a  time. 

General  Harbord,  chairman  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  sets 
forth  this  interesting  picture  of  the  fu- 
ture of  television:  "A  great  corpora- 
tion whose  directorate  is  scattered 
across  the  continent  suddenly  needs 
a  meeting  of  its  board  of  directors. 
Buzzers  buzz,  wires  hum,  and  bells 
ring  in  a  dozen  different  cities.  The 
call  goes  out.  The  hour  is  named. 
Switches  are  thrown  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  say  perhaps  an  hour  after 
the  call  was  issued,  a  quorum  is  as- 
sembled by  electricity  and  called  to 
order  by  the  chairman. 

"At  such  a  television  meeting  each 
man,  sitting  in  his  own  office,  would 
see  and  hear  all  the  other  members 
of  the  group  just  as  if  they  were  present 
in  the  same  room.  The  discussion 
ended,  motions  are  put  and  carried. 
Copies  are  typed  and  transmitted  to  all 
the  members  involved.  Each  affixes  his 
signature,  and  facsimiles  are  flashed 
to  the  chairman  before  the  meeting 
adjourns." 

Television  will  make  purchasing  eas- 
ier by  allowing  stores  and  manufac- 
turers to  have  regularly  timed  dis- 
plays of  merchandise  on  the  air.  Cus- 
tomers will  tune  in,  watch  the  display 
of  wares,  and  be  able  to  purchase  what 
they  want  immediately  by  telephone. 
Corporations  will  speed  purchases  by 
asking  salesmen  at  a  distance  to  show 
their  goods.  Television  personality 
will  be  at  a  premium. 

The  telephone  people  expect  two- 
way,  long-distance  television  as  a  com- 
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mercial  reality  very  soon  from  station 
to  station. 

A  NOTHER  industry  that  will  make 
-^  great  strides  is  chemistry.  This 
field  of  activity  really  includes  physics 
because  there  is  no  definite  boundary 
separating  the  two.  Colloid  chemistry 
will  advance  rapidly,  and  this  is  in- 
teresting because  man  himself  is  made 
u[)  of  colloid  jells  and  emulsions.  If 
we  could  only  find  out  how  cells  orig- 
inate and  live,  we  might  then  learn 
how  cancer  cells  are  created  and  exist, 
and  how  they  destroy  their  neighbor 
cells.  The  discovery  of  the  secret  of  j 
cellular  growth  would  give  us  the  key 
to  rejuvenation  and  make  it  possible  to 
postpone  old  age. 

In  the  space  of  a  short  period  of 
time,  chemistry  has  given  us  a  host  of 
synthetic  plastics  and  resins;  scores  of 
corrosion-resistant  materials;  new  met- 
als like  tantalum  which  permits  elec- 
tric current  to  pass  in  one  direction 
only;  rubber  coatings  for  metal  and 
wooden  tanks;  glass  pipe-fittings  of 
great  strength  that  may  be  placed  in  a 
line  to  allow  observation  of  liquids  as 
they  flow  by;  thin  sheets  of  cellulose 
acetate  to  perform  protective  work  such 
as  cellophane  now  does;  American  io- 
dine to  take  the  place  of  the  foreign 
product  controlled  by  a  monopoly;  and 
an  endless  array  of  other  valuable 
products  including  a  multitude  of 
catalysts  that  have  performed  miracles. 

What  chemistry  will  do  for  Amer- 
ican industry  in  the  next  few  years  is 
beyond  comprehension.  We  may  be 
sure  it  will  create  many  new  indus- 
tries and  endless  new  uses.  It  was  a 
chemist  who  recently  gave  the  pie  in- 
dustry a  paper  plate  as  white  as  china 
in  which  a  pie  can  be  baked.  The 
probable  result  of  this  clever  invention 
will  be  the  development  of  a  new  mar- 
ket for  50,000  tons  of  paper  pulp  a 
year.  A  short  time  ago  the  organic 
chemical  known  as  furfurol  obtained 
from  oat  hulls,  had  only  a  couple  of 
uses.  Now  it  is  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  dozens  of  useful  articles,  the 
latest  of  which  is  an  astonishingly  eflB- 
cient  weed  killer. 

Chemistry  will  continue  to  make 
change  the  one  constant  factor  in  life 
today.     People  who  believe  that  busi- 


ness in  the 


new  era  now  commencing 


will  be  a  humdrum  and  unexciting  af- 
fair have  failed  to  recognize  and  con- 
sider the  true  facts  of  the  drama  now 
opening. 

(This   is  the   fourth   of  several   articles   by 

"■   -"    -     vith    prese 

outcome.- 


FROM 


HOULTON,   MAINE 


TO 


BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


WBZ-WBZA   GIVES  YOU  AN  AUDIENCE! 


I  HE  daily  average  audience  of  WBZ-WBZA,  in  New  England 
alone,  is  more  than  421,000! — a  vast  audience  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  fertile  New  England  market. 

New  England  is  a  concentrated  and  wealthy  market — concen- 
trated because  it  contains  seven  per  cent  of  our  national  popula- 
tion in  two  per  cent  of  the  country's  area;  wealthy  because  the 
per  capita  wealth  in  New  England  is  19  per  cent  higher  than  the 
national  per  capita  wealth. 

You  can  place  your  advertising  message  before  the  audience 
most  representative  of  this  desirable  market  by  broadcast  adver- 
tising from  stations  WBZ-WBZA.  The  Westinghouse  Yard- 
stick of  Audience  Value,  applied  to  the  entire  New  England  radio 
audience,  proves  that  stations  WBZ-WBZA  offer  you  not  only 
complete  coverage  of  New  England,  but  that  they  also  offer  you 
a  receptive  audience  in  every  trading  area  in  this  rich  market. 

Our  commercial  representatives  will  be  glad  to  give  you  actual 
figures  on  the  WBZ-WBZA  audience  in  each  of  the  52  trading 
areas  in  New  England.     Gall  any  one  of  our  offices. 

BROADCAST  ADVERTISING-A  PRIMARY  ADVERTISING  FORCE 

kVi4:ftilSlel![«llMdHt«il»]i»S:ft«i»i(«19l7 

WBZ-WBZA  KDKA  KYW-KFKX 

990  Kilocycles  980  Kilocycles  1020  Kilocycles 

Boston,  Mass.,  Hotel  Bradford  ' — commercial  offices — 

Sorinofiold,Mass.,  Hotel  Kimball  Pittsburah,  Pa,,  Hotel  William  Penn 


^\\:Kf/is 


Embossed  Seals  ^ 

in  Gold  and  Colors 

Wemakeallkinds-for 

advertising  purposes,  address 

labels,  decorations,  etc.  Striking, 

artistic.individual  designs.  Write 

samples  and  prices. 

LOUIS  STICKER  CO. 

625  Washington  A 
Sl  Louis,  Mo. 


Be  First  to  Profit  by  this 

NEW  MEDIUM 


Ideal   for  use  as  an   imprinted  "gift' 
ustoraers.  or  anyone   in  business  w" 
uccessfully   with  your  advertising. 

Several   pages    (Including   cover 


business  wliom  you  wish  to  reach 


so  useful  as  this.  Here  is  sustained  advertising  for  you 
at  very  low  cost.  For  particulars,  write  Multi-Topic  Pub- 
lishing Co..  535  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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PREEMINENT: 

La  Prensa  has  approximate- 
ly 100,000  greater  daily 
average  net  paid  circu- 
lation than  any  other 
newspaper  in  Argentina. 

Ln  Prensa  carries  more  ad- 
vertising, including  clas- 
sified, than  any  other 
newspaper  puhlished  in 
Spanish. 

La  Prensa  carries  more 
cable  news  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the 
world. 

La  Prensa  is  a  morning 
newspaper  for  the  fam- 
ily, which  means  that  it 
is  read  through  and 
through. 


LA     PREXSA 

of  Buenos  Aires 

"South  Americas  Greatest  ISetvspaper" 

Exclusive  Foreign   Representatives 
London  JOSHUA   B.    POWERS,   INC.  Paris 

220  East   42nd   Si. 
Berlin  New     I'ork    Cily  Buenos  Aires 


■    Advertising 
AND   ITS 

Meclianical 
Prodnctioii 

Br    Carl    Richard    Greer 

"There  is  no  other  book  avail- 
able that  covers  so  much  ground 
as    Mr.     Gveer's'— Printer's    Ink. 

ifiS.OO 


from   C'ROWELL'S 


"That   Follow   noil" 

Opens  a  New  York  Office 

Can   contact   you    better   no%v,      INSTANTANEOUS 
APPEAL    to    ailtertisinc    of    oil   kinds,    raaklne    It 
Clients    throuehout    U.    S.    A., 
France,   Canada.     Send   details  of 


2on  ylclvertising  jffgency 


IT  WILL  PROFIT  YOU  to  be 

represented  in  the  Market  Place 

Beeanse  It  keeps  yoar  name  and  aervlce 
before  a  Bclectetj  ^roup  of  10,000  buyeri 
■t  all  lime*  at   an  asloniithing  low  cost. 

MARKET  PLACE 


Rebirth  of  Quality 

[Continued  from  page  19] 

said,  "Mink  coats  $1,000  to  $3,000  ' 
Now,  what  should  the  poor  shoppei 
do?  Be  impressed  with  the  high  hat, 
high-priced  attitude  of  Shop  No.  2,  or 
allow  her  curiosity  to  investigate  Shop 
No.  1?  A  week  later  Shop  No  3 
advertised,  "Our  mink-coats  are  not 
painted,  blended  or  dyed.  $1,000  to 
$3,000."  That  doesn't  explain  every- 
thing about  the  $3,000,  but  it  tells  a 
lot  about  the  $500  price. 

Take  up  your  newspapers,  your 
magazines!  Note  how  blatant  the 
price  advertisers,  how  bashful  the 
quality  advertisers.  See  how  the  price 
advertisers  claim  everything  unusual; 
the  quality  advertisers  nothing  un- 
usual. Study  how  the  price  advertis- 
ers imply  quality,  shout  opportunity; 
while  the  quality  advertisers  rely 
mostly  on  preserving  a  dignified  si- 
lence. 

1  know  all  the  explanations,  that  the 
cheap  house  says  all  the  good  house 
can  say. 

But,  as  pointed  out  before,  if  the 
Quality  is  there,  if  it  is  worth  paying 
for,  it  must  be  demonstrable  and 
usable.  It  must  be  demonstrable  in 
style.  It  must  be  demonstrable  in 
service.  In  short,  selling  quality,  new- 
era,  is  a  problem  in  demonstraling 
superiority. 

Now,  this  superiority  can  be  dem- 
onstrated either  directly  or  indirectly, 
either  by  inference  or  by  direct  proof. 
For  instance,  the  use  of  Roebling  Wire 
Cables  on  the  new  Washington  Bridge 
across  the  Hudson  needs  little  further 
explanation  of  the  quality  of  this  prod- 
uct. Similarly,  W.  &  J.  Sloane  can 
state  little  stronger  on  behalf  of  their 
furniture  than  its  use  in  the  new 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

But  the  piece  of  merchandise  that 
goes  out  into  the  larger  mass  market 
can  usually  find  no  such  simple  for- 
mula.   What  should  it  do? 


"T^EMONSTRATING  superior  style 
*-^  for  purely  style  merchandise  can 
be  quite  effectively  done  by  dramatiz- 
ing the  style  in  a  superlatively  good 
style  illustration.  However,  this  illus- 
tration should  be  reinforced  with  a 
description  of  the  distinguishing  de- 
tails. Often  the  entire  difference  be- 
tween a  good  dress  and  a  cheap  copy 
lies  in  the  distinguishing  details.  The 
accent  both  in  photograph  and  copy 
should  be  on  distinguishing  details. 


Jx.    J^hiladelpnia 


vV elcoiuc  .  .  . 

tlnitjine  ho.spilality  /or 
which  this  old  totvn 
is  noted,  awaits  ^ou  at 
this  famous  doorway 
.  .  .  A.U  the  com  forts 
and  lii.vuries  of  living 
lit  your  command  in 
I  fie    tictiiiil  center    of 

BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


Ht 

JItL 

..     H.     Be,,,.,,,. 
r.,1     M„„aser 

R  ATES 
AS    LOW 
AS   $4.00 
Pl^R  DAY 

BOOKS 


ON    ADVERTISING    AND    BUSINESS 


marketing;    PRIXCIPLEJ* 

By  John  Freeman  Pyle,  Prof,  of  Mar- 
keting and  Economics,  Marquette  U. 
An  analysis  of  marketing  processes 
and  practices,  with  factual  material 
cited  for  illustrative  purposes.  Pri- 
mary aim  throughout  is  to  develop  a 
fundamental  method  for  the  analy- 
sis and  solution  of  marketing  proh- 
lems.    Price  $4.00. 


RADIO  IN  ADVERTISIIVC 

By  O.  E.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  Radio  Editor, 
New  York  Times.  A  practical  manu- 
al on  how  to  use  radio  in  advertising. 
For  the  advertiser,  the  advertising 
agency,  the  staff  of  the  broadcasting 
station,  the  sales  department,  con- 
tinuity writers,  program  department, 
research  workers,  statisticians,  musi- 
cal directors  and  artists.    Price  S5.00. 

Books   cannot   be 


cJxobbins 


PUBLICATIOIVS   BOOK 
SERVIC  E.  »  E.  38  St..  I\ .  Y. 
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ADVERTISING    \    SELLING 


;^WHERE  TO  BUY  IT" 

leads  your  prospects  to  your  dealer 


.  .  .  It  insures  against  niisti' 
in  your  advertising 

It's  a  long  leap  from  a  national  ad- 
vertisement or  radio  broadcast  to  the 
dealer's  store.  Many  good  prospect:? 
never  make  the  jump. They  don't  l)ollicr 
to  "shop  around"  for  your  local  dcalci. 
Don't  risk  the  loss  of  thoc  ^iilc-I 
Tell  your  prospects,  through  your  ad- 
vertising, exactly  how  and  where  I" 
find  your  dealers.  That  result  can  hi- 
easily  and  economically  accomplishf'<l 
— through  "Where  to  Buy  It." 

A  simple,  effective  plan 

This  is  how  it  works:  (1)  Your  au- 
thorized local  dealers  are  listed  under 
your  trade  name  in  the  classified  tele- 
phone books  of  those  towns  and  cities 
in  which  you  have  distribution.  (2)  A 
reference  phrase  in  all  your  advertising 
and  radio  broadcasting   then   directs 


1^  simple  ua\,  \ou  make 


fn  your  national  advertising  mention  "  Where 

In  liny  It."  Better  yet,  use  a  picture  like  this 

one.  Make  it  easy  for  prospects  to  buy. 


]l  much  easier  tor  prospects  to  buy 
your  product  or  service.  Sales  results 
from  your  advertising  are  made  more 
certain.  Dealership  franchises  become 
more  significant.  Substitution  is  made 
more  difficult.  Competitors  are  less 
likely  to  profit  by  jo«r  advertising. 

"Where  to  Buy  It"  fills  a  long-felt 
merchandising  need.  That's  why  ad- 
vertisers such  as  Alliance  Insurance, 
Raybestos,  Goodrich,  Remington-Rand, 
Mimeograph,  Greyhound  Lines  and 
R.C.  A. -Victor  use  "Where  to  Buy  It.'' 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
Investigate  this  plan.  Ask  your  agency 
for  full  particulars,  or  write  or  tele- 
phone :  Trade  Mark  Service  Man- 
ager, American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Co.,  195  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  (Exchange  3-9800)-  ^^ 
or208  W.Washington  Street,  ^Mk) 
Chicago,Ill.,(OFFicial9300).  ^^^"^^ 
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typographer 


•  PAIIT  TIME  • 


OoME  Agency,  Publisher 
or  Printer  can  make  an  at- 
tractive arrangement  with 
a  GOOD  Type  Layout  Man 
thoroughly  experienced  in 
advertising  and  printing. 

address:  Typographer 

CARE  OF  ADVERTISING   &   SELLING 


:/lieFLEETWGOD 

•^  HOTEL 

One  of  the  South's  Finest 
Hotels  .  .  at  rates  that  will 
fit  your  reduced  vacation 
budget. 
Modified    American 
Plan   (itichides  room, 
breakfast  and  dinner) 
.  .  .  Single  $8  to  $14; 
Double,    $7   to    $12, 
daily,  per  person.  Eu- 
ropean  plan,   $3   less 
per  person.  Fireproof, 
steam  heat,  private 
docks.      :       :       :       : 

no  Dunham, 
Manager 


Demonstrating  superior  service  is 
more  diiScult,  once  one  gets  beyond 
actual  installations.  Yet,  is  it  not 
measurable,  chartable,  provable? 
Why  aren't  Bureau  of  Standards 
methods  applicable  in  most  of  these 
cases?     I  think  they  are. 

For  instance,  a  Florsheim  advertise- 
ment says:  "Save  through  longer  wear. 
Florsheim  Shoes,  $9  and  $10."  It 
claims  a  superiority,  but  it  doesn't  de- 
fine that  superiority  or  measure  it,  or 
compare  it. 

A  Stetson  shoe  advertisement  gives 
"A  little  lesson  in  shoe  thrift"  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Quality  is  everything  in  a  shoe. 
Quality  perpetuates  chic  and  smart- 
ness. Quality  preserves  shapeliness. 
Quality  lays  a  silken  carpet  of  endur- 
ing comfort.  Quality  generates  a 
pride  in  sheer  possession.  Quality  is 
the  mainspring  of  long  wear  and  serv- 
ice. For  as  low  as  $10  you  can  now 
buy  the  incomparable  tailored  quality 
of  Stetson." 

Now,  this  a  good  preachment  on 
quality.  But  my  point  is:  Today's  con- 
sumer is  interested  primarily  in  a  com- 
parative thing,  namely,  how  much 
wear  for  the  extra  price. 

There  is  a  step  even  beyond  this 
Stetson  advertisement. 

A  recent  advertisement  of  Sheffield 
Farms  asks  "What  makes  Grade  A 
milk  so  Good?"  This  advertisement 
winds  up  with  six  specific  reasons  why 
Sheffield  Farms  Grade  A  milk  is  best. 
All  of  the  reasons  constitute  definite 
measures  of  quality  and  superior  value. 
Any  woman  comparing  her  present 
milk  supply  with  the  Grade  A  speci- 
fications can  tell  very  quickly  wherein 
Grade  A  is  a  better  buy. 

So,  the  net  of  it  for  both  manufac- 
turers and  retailers  is  this: 


QUALITY  is  now  being  presented 
with  its  grandest  opportunity  in 
decades.  But  there  is  still  no  selling 
power  in  the  vague  generality  of  qual- 
ity. The  opportunity  lies  in  serving, 
in  selling,  and  in  advertising  in  terms 
of  "demonstrable  superiority." 

Therein  lies  the  real  rebirth  of  qual- 
ity. 

Four-A's  Fix  Annual  Convention 
Date 

THE  15th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  will  be  held  April  14  and  15  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 


In  the  Chicago 
territory  —  start 
your  new 
campaign  with 
a  stimulating 
sales  meeting! 

Set  the  salesmen  together — 
where,  without  interruption  or 
outside  distraction,  you  can 
give  them  the  whole  story  of 
the  new  sales  drive  and  adver- 
tising campaign.  Start  them 
with  plenty  of  enthusiasm  and 
confidence.  Bring  them  all  to- 
gether at  Hotel  Knickerbocker, 
Chicago. 

We're  justly  proud  of  the  many 
outstanding  national  advertisers 
who  have  made  this  progres- 
sive, modern  hotel  headquar- 
ters for  such  conferences.  Ideal 
facilities — up-to-the-minute  ac- 
commodations. We'll  be  glad 
to  answer  your  inquiry  in  detail. 


HOTEL 
KNICKERBOCKER 

CHICAGO 

Walton   PI.  at   Michigan 

Adjoining   Palmolive   Building 

ALLAN   G.   HURST,    Manager 

(formerly  with   Hotel  Astor,   New   York) 
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Breakfast  No.  3  Read: 


Rolls,  ham  and  coffee 55  cents        scheduled    an    advertising    campaign 

for  say  the  A  prospect  field 

—  and    that    came   nearest  to   what 

he  wanted  —  the  ABCDE  magazine  might  mildly 

interest  you 

—  ONLY  HE  WAS  OFF  COFFEE 

—  but  chances  are  you'd  hop  to  the 
Lire  s  like  that  publication  which  a-la-cartely  had 

cleared  out  for  you  all  the  C  pros- 

—  you'd  understand  if  you  ever        pects;  and  the  D's;  and  the  little  E's. 


ADVERTISING 


SELLING 


w 


hen  the 

ALMIGHTY  DOLLAR 

ceased  to  he  all  mighty 


DURING  the  late  lamented  extravagant  era 
many  an  advertiser  never  looked  twice  at  any 
one  dollar  he  spent.  He  advertised  because  every- 
body was  doing  it.  Or  because  he  wanted  prestige. 
Or  because  the  boss  liked  to  see  the  advertising. 
Millions  were  spent  in  this  vs/ay,  without  any 
very  definite  objective  for  their  expenditure. 

#  Consequently  the  almighty  dollar,  directed  into 
blind  alleys,  lost  much  of  its  magic  power. 

#  Today  the  almighty  dollar  has  come  back  into 
its  own.  Use  it  intelligently  and  it  will  come  back 
to  you  miany  times  over. 

#  It  is  not  necessary  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
every  time  you  advertise.  When  you  buy  Criterion 
Service  the  unit  of  your  purchase  is  so  small,  yet 
so  specific,  that  you  can  see  the  individual  dollar 
at  work — doing  a  mighty  job. 

#  Criterion  Service  is  a  primary  sales  medium  that 
carries  your  message  to  the  home  shopping  neigh- 
borhoods w^here  your  dealers  fight  for  your  busi- 
ness. Where  your  competitors  battle  with  you, 
sale  for  sale, customer  for  customer,  365  days  a  year. 

# Criterion  Service  is  simple,  inexpensive,  and 
amazingly  effective.  It  consists  of  a  poster  panel 
eight  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide,  erected  on  the 
outside  walls  of  retail  store  buildings  in  home  shop- 
ping neighborhoods.  This  poster  panel  carries  your 
message  in  full  color  to  both  dealers  and  buyers. 
It  asks  for  the  sale — M;here  the  sale  is  made— <M;hen 
the  sale  is  made. 

#  Repeat  this  procedure  —  at  a  cost  of  only  10c  per 
panel  per  day — wherever  you  w^ant  increased 
sales,  and  you  will  see  why  advertisers  like  Heinz, 

Armour,    Nestle's 

Food ,  Borden,  Carna- 

ion   CameL  RCA 

\  ictor,  Wrigley. 


( Irigsby-Gru- 
n  o  w^ ,  and 
hundreds  of 
others,  large 
and  small, 
use  Crite- 
rion Service 
year  after 
year. 


#  They  use  Criterion  Service  because  it  makes 
sales  for  them  in  the  same  direct,  sure,  forceful 
way  it  can  make  sales  for  you. 

9  They  use  Criterion  Service  as  you  can  use  it  — 
in  a  single  neighborhood,  in  a  single  city,  or  in 
every  neighborhood  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  cities  of  5000  and  over,  and  in  their 
suburbs.  This  flexibility  gives  you  intensive  con- 
centration of  sales  effort  where  it  w^ill  do  you  the 
most  good— and  nowhere  else. 

#  Let  us  tell  you  more. 


CRITERION     SERVICE 

'Nation-wide  Three-Sheet  Posting  in  Home  Shopping  'Neighborhoods 
420  Lexington  Avenue  v  New  York 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA  ST.  LOUIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


CLEVELAND 
TORONTO 
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THE  NEWS  DIGEST 

MARGARET     BOWLBY,     Editor 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled  for  quick  and  convenient 

reference.    The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive   items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department. 

Address  Advertising   &   Selling,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 
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CHANGES  IN 

\ame 

H.  W.  Newell  


Traver  Smith 


Leo  Nejelski 
James  C.  Jon 


George  P.  Lee   . . 
Arlliur  K.  Barnes 


L.  H.  Foster   

Charles  Brown   

Frederick  S.  Fales 

A.  H.  Ross 

L.  W.  Grothaus 

Charles  E.  Crane 

Tom  Hanlon 

Joseph  E.  Hanson 

Gilbert  Lucas 

G.  S.  Brand 

C.  J.  Nadherny 

Joseph  H.  Potsdamer 
Solon  P.  Kennedy 
Frank  Ransier 
Gordon  C.  Young   . .  . 
•Vi  illiam  M.  Baldwin 


•Pres.  and  Sales  Manager 


lid  Re- 


Kenneth  W.  Vance 
Norman  O.  Gilbert 


John  W.  Appel,  Jr. 
George  D.  Prigmore 


Earl  Constantine 
George  H.  Bucher 


John  W.  Baker     . 
J.  Elmer  Lucken 


August  Pabst   .    . 
Robert  R.  Thien 


PERSONNEL— [^rft;em.se,-.s.  Etc.] 

Former  Company  and  Position  A'oic  Associaled  With  f'os 

.  .   Frigidaire    Corp.,   Boston,    Mass.,   New    England    Sales 

Manager       Same  Company    Vic- 
Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  Chase  &  Sanborn  Division,  New 

York,  Manager    Standard    Brands,   Inc.,   New 

York     Vice-President 

.  .Gardner  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Account  Executive       .  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  . .  .   Advertising  Staff 
James  C.  Jones,  New  York,  Retail  Sales  Counsellor         Bureau  of  Feminine  Hygiene, 

Inc.,  New  York Director  of  Publi 

tail  Sales 

Eastern  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  Sales  Staff   Same  Company     Sales  Manager 

Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Asst.  Director  of 

Personnel    Same  Company  Adv..   Dealer   Promotion   and 

Merchandising  Director 
Foster-Stipes  Adv.  Agency,  Champaign,  111.,  Executive   .  Lehmayer,  Inc.,  York,  Pa.       Advertising  Manager 
Associated  Oil  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Asst.  to  Presi- 
dent  Same  Company   Executive   Staff 

Socony- Vacuum  Corp.,  New  York,  Vice- Pres Standard    Oil     Co.    of    New 

York,   New   York    President 

.    United  States  Bottlers  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Sec- 

relarv  and  Sales  Manager A.  H.   Ross  &   Co.,  Chicago. 

Ill President 

Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co..  Cleveland,  O.,  District  ManagerSame    Company,    Milwaukee, 

Wis General  .Manager 

.  .  The  Associated  Press,  New  York,  Staff   National   Life  Insurance  Co., 

Montpelier,  Vt Publicity  Director 

Supermaid  Cookware  Corp.,  Chicago,  III.,  Sales  Director Vee-O-Cee   Oil   Co.,  Chicago, 

111 Vice-  Pres.  and  .Sales  DirerliT 

Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres Kresge  Dept.   Store,  Newark, 

N.  J Sales  Manager 

.   New  York  Theatre  Program  Corp..  Staff Same  Company   Vice-President 

.  .  The  Moore  Press,  Inc.,  New  York,  Staff Brett  Lithographing  Co.,  Long 

Island   City,   N.   Y Staff 

National  Confectioners'  Assn.,  Chicago,  111.,  Advertising 

Director     Tlie   Walgreen   Co.,   Chicago, 

111 ' Candy   Merchandise   ManaL'er 

Menken  Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York,  .Staff  Fine  Art  Food  Corp.,  Tucka- 

hoe,  N.  Y.    Advertising  Manager 

R.  M.  McMullen,  New  York,  Staff G.   Washington   Coffee   Refin- 
ing Co.,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J.   Business  Development  Staff 

.  Art  Printing  Plate  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Staff Whitaker  Paper  Co.,  Detroit, 

Mich Promotion  Manager 

.    Critchfield  &  Co.,  New  York,  Staff Life  Savers,  Inc.,  Port  Ches- 
ter, N.  Y Advertising  .Staff 

Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Asst.  Sales 

Manager    Same  Company   Director   of   Adv.    and    Sales 

Development  Dept. 
Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Staff. Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co- 
Buffalo,  N.  Y . .       Sales  Promotion  Staff 

Stutz  Motor  Car  Co.  of  America,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 

Staff     Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Sales  Development  Field  Rep- 
resentative 

Stern  Brothers,  New  York,  President John  Wanamaker's.  New  York.General  Merchandise  Manager 

.   Agfa  Ansco  Corp.,  Chicago,  III.,  Western  Sales  Manager  Same  Company,  Binghamton, 

N.  Y Sales  Manager 

..  Sales  Management,  New  York,  Treasurer  and  Director     National  Assn.  of  Hosiery  & 

Underwear  Mfrs.,  New  YorkManaging  Director 
Westinghouse    Electric    International    Co.,    New    York, 

.\sst.   General  Mgr Same  Company   Vice-Pres.  and  General  Man- 
ager 
General    Motors    Radio    Corp.,    Dayton,    O.,   Adv.    and 

Sales  Promotion  Mgr Oakland  Motor  Car  Co.,  Pon- 

tiac,  Mich.    . .    Advertising  Manager 

.Periodical  Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Staff     Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Co., 

New  Orleans.  La Advertising  Manager 

Benton  &  Bowles,  New  York,  Production  Mgr. Walker  Engraving  Corp.,  New 

York     Staff 

Pabst  Corp.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Vice-Pres.   Same  Company,  Malt  Division.Sales  Manager 

General   Motors  Export  Co.,  New  York,  Asst.   General 

Sales  Manager Resigned 

.Butler  Brothers,  Chicago,  111.,  Vice-Pres.  and  Merchan- 
dise Manager  Retired 


Earl 

E.  II 

Trac> 

Ree 

J.  L. 

Tail 

Alex 

Golde 

F.  K 

Boll 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [^genc/es] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

C.  E.  Hooper Doremus  &  Co.,  New  York,  Account  Executive Daniel  Starch,  New  York   ,  .    Manager   of   Marketing   Serv- 
ices 
H.  G.  McMennamin          Newell-Emmett  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Art  Director   ...    Lavin    &    Co.,    Inc.,    Boston, 

Mass. Art  Director 

The  Porter  Corp.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sales  Promotion  Mgr.  Same  Company   General  Manager 

Charles  C.  Green  Adv.  Agency,  New  York,  Staff Atherton  &  Currier,  Inc.,  New 

York    Executive 

L.  B.  Sherman,  Jr Newsstand  Group,  New  York,  Advertising  Manager     .    Rupert    Thomas    Advertising. 

New  York  Executive 

E.  G.  Stellings        ..  E.  G.  Stellings  Co.,  Inc..  Wilmington,  N.  C,  President     Advertising,    Inc.,    Richmond, 

Va Staff 

Alvin  Epstein   Baltimore    (Md.)    News,  Staff I.  A.  Goldman  Adv.   Agency, 

Baltimore,  Md. Account  Executive 

L.   W.  Weddell  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  London,  England,  Manager Same  Company,  New  York     European  Representative 

Chester  R.  Vail   Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  New  York,  Staff   Same  Company,  London,  Eng- 

land    Asst.  Managing  Director 

Chester    Foust    Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago  111.,  Manager Same  Company   Liaison  Executive 

Z.  L.  Potter Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York,  Adviser  to  Managing 

Director   of   European   Ofi&ces    Same  Company,  Chicago,  III.   Vice-Pres.   and   General   Mgr. 

G.  L.  Busian   The  DeLaval  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Sales 

Promotion  and  Dealer  and  Trade  Relations  Mgr Hurja  -  Johnson  -  Huwen,  Inc., 

Chicago,  111 Agricultural     Division     Man- 
Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O.,  Adv.  Copy  Chief Meek    &    Wearstler    Agency,^^*"^ 

Youngstown,  O Executive  Staff 

.  General  Outdoor  Advertising.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sales  Mgr.   Conner  Adv.  Agency,  Denver, 

Colo.     Manager    of    Promotion    and 

^. ,  Outdoor  Adv. 

.  D  Arcy  Adv.  Co.,  .St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Staff Conner  Adv.  Agency.  Denver, 

Colo Copy  Manager 

.Grand  Rapids   (Mich.)   Herald,  Automobile  Editor   ...    Advertisers.   Inc..   Detroit, 

Mich.  .  .  'Publicity  Staff 

.  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff F.  Wallis  Armj-lrmig  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111 Representative 

Ray  F.  Smythe  Argol  Chemical  Corp.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Vice-Pres.  and 

General  Manager    R.  S.  Doughten  &  Co.,  Phila- 

™      ,,.  ,.    „  ,,  „  delphia.  Pa. Account  Executive 

Knox  Reeves  Ihe  Minneapolis- Honeywell  Regulator  Co.,  Minneapolis, 

Minn.,   Advertising   Manager    The    McCord    Co.,    Minneap- 

George  M.  Mason G.  Howard  Harmon,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres. The   Philip   Ritter   Co.,   Inc., 

James  R    Flanagan H   H.  Levey,  New  York,  Space  Buyer w!"l.  Tracy,' Inc..  New  York!  Acraunt  Executive 

Ihomas  A    Waish   ...   W.  A.  Shaughnessy  &  Co.,  New  York,  Staff Peck  Adv.  Agency,  New  York  Executive  Staff 

K.  Howard  Brauns    . .      Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York,  Staff   Cecil,  Warwick  &  Cecil,  Inc., 

W.  P.  Meigs,  Jr Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  New  York,  Staff       CmTi,  wLwick  &  Cecil,  Inc., 

Harold  Roll    Karl  Bickel  Adv.  Agency,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Secretary ...    Byrum-Shaw  Agency,  Denver,   °^^ 

Eliot   Armstrong  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sales  Manager ,  .  .  Henry    E.    Bredemeier    Adv. 

^T,,,      .  ■nT.o.-.r,,,        ^  Agency,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. Staff 

t.   1.  Morris   B.    F.    Goodrich   Rubber    Co.,   Akron,    O.,   Advertising 

Director     Meldrum    &    Fewsmith,    Inc., 

.,    ,.     „,.,  ^     ,  .,  Cleveland,  0 Staff 

Nesbitt  Wilcox   Outdoor  Advertising.   Inc.,   New   York,   National   Sales 

Byrne  Bauer   H:^,d  D.  Frazee  &Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vic.Pres.  : :  : :  SwiX^J^  ^e"!:;,  ^nc''^""'  Representative 

F-  S.  Laurence      Producers'   Council,   Inc.,   New   York,   Executive   Secre-""   ^"^    M^rtoin^J^D";"'     '  " '' 

''"■y     Taylor,  Rogers  &  Bliss,  Inc.. 

New   York    Architectural  Service  Division 

Edgar   Kohlhepp    National   Broadcasting  Co.,  New  York.  Staff    Winthrop    &    Co.,    Inc.,    New ^"^^'"'"'^ 

A.  C.  Shoemaker  Dictaphone  Corp.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  Manager A^ert  '  Evans  '  Adv.'  Agency'.^'"^"'  °"''"''""' 

L.  Jay  Hannah   Price-Hannah  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,   President R  u  d  o°l  p  h   Guenther-Russe/'"'^ 

Law,    Inc.,    New    York General  Adv.  Division  Mgr. 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Media] 

^""'^  ,  „  '"'"'""■''  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

R    M    S^hX  cfl  ^tnt"^  ^a:,^7  ^".'r'''  Adve"ising  Staff Same  Company   Vice-Pres.  and  Adv.  Mgr. 

K.  M.  Scholle  General  Outdoor  Adv.  Co.,  New  York,  Staff Outdoor     Adv.     Agency     of 

Tj/;n-  „  H„„ji  f     J  T    I        ■      l^T      -.r    ,    ,,  America,  Inc.,  New  York    ..Staff 

Sr  M      ,   '^  Ir    ^"'^'-'''1^'  ^^^,  ^S'*''  Metropolitan  Representative.  Same    Company  Asst.  Business  Manager 

Sld-L^^Datson  :  . .  .  i!^eSd,^Vsi[!^r¥crn,"^:w^^^^^^^^^^^  ^--^"-  ^^  YorkAdvertising  Selling  Itaff 

A- L- Salisbury  ^^^.rie.n  We^y,^..  Yo^,  S..S  ^      .    ^^  ^^"'"^  ^'^« 

G'Tmlol'''^'''        ^n,=  iJr"]"'"''  ^^  ^on.  Advertising  Manager.  .M:Lr\tgazi„e,  New  Yo;k:  :Ad::r;ill  JS^^er 

^-  •'•  ^'''°"  Billboard  Magazme,  Chicago,  HI.,  Staff   Same  Company   Manager  of   Chicigo   Branch 


AU\ERTISING    &    SELLING 


This  is  wliat  ive  mean  hy  a  new  kind 

of  EDITORIAL  APPEAL 


These  Touer  Studio  pho- 
tographs will  illustrate 
•■The  Perjumed  Trail" 
ill  the  April  issue  of  "The 
Illustrated  Detective" 


Vhttioifruphinfi  "Thv  i*vrfumed  Trail'- 
irith  a  Distinguifthotl  Cant 


Cast  oj  Characters 


TNSTEAD  of  a  mystery 
-*■  story  developed  with  fic- 
tional people,  The  Illustrated 
Detective  Aiagaz/i/e  presents, 
in  a  new  series,  mystery  fiction 
developed  around  living 
people  and  acted  by  them. 
The  characters  came  to  Tower 
Studios  to  play  their  parts 
before  the  camera.  The  first 
of  this  series,  "The  Perfumed 
Trail",  written  by  the  famous 
mystery  writer,  Anthony  Abbott,  appears  in  the 
April  issue.  Watch  for  it. 

Editorial  departures  like  the  radio  stories 
introduced  by  Tower  Magazines,  like  the  earlier 
tea  table  debates  of  great  interest  in  The  Home 


«  L.4I'DETTK  f  OLBERT 
VR.%rE  PKRHIIV'S 

lowell  breivta^o 
mwis.  low  ell  rreimt.4>0 
.ioh:s  held.  .ir. 
MRS.  .ioh:\  held.  jr. 

■W.  ADOLPHE  ROBERTS 
RAY  PERKINS 
I^IRS.  R.\Y  PERKi:\S 
MrrLELLA.ND  BARCLAV 
]»IRS.  MeCLELLAIVD  BAR«  LAY 
AKTHO.\-Y  ABBOTT 


Magazine,  like  the  world  fa- 
mous writers  given  freedom 
to  write  honestly  of  the  movies 
in  The  New  Movie  Magazitie, 
like  the  charming  love  stories 
of  famous  people  in  The  Illus- 
trated hove  Magazine — these 
are  what  we  mean  by  a  new 
kind  of  editorial  interest.  In 
this  fresher  approach  we  can 
find  the  reason,  in  this  day  of  declining  circula- 
tions, for  the  continuing  and  insistent  demand 
for  more  than  1,30(3,000*  copies  of  Tower 
Magazines  now  released  every  month. 
♦Monthly  guarantee  1,250,000  A.  B.  C. 


TOWER  MAGAZINES,  Iiie. 

55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York      9 1 0  IV.  Mifliigan  Avo.,  Chirago 


ADVERTISING    &    SELLING 


February  17,  1932 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Medio,  Continued] 


.\ame 

C.  M.  Boothby 


P.  A.  Broderick 


William  J.  Kuecker 
John  J.  Daniels 


Clyde   Kraft    

Jnseph  B.  Benge 

^^•.  H.  Hughes   . . 

Gordon  H.  Mills 

Herbert  F.  Willson 
James  W.  Bedell 

Joseph  C.  Molin      , 

A .   J .   Fernandez 

Herbert  J.  Slingo 
Harold  L.  Eves 


1)  Mr.  Dexter 


Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Chicago   (111.  I   Tribune  and  American  Weekly,  Chicago, 

111.,  Sales  Staff Tower   Magazines,   Inc.,    Chi- 
cago, 111 Advertising  Staff 

Hanff-Metzger.  Inc.,  New  York,  Space  Buyer Retail  Furniture  Selling,  New 

York    Eastern  Representative 

Popular  Mechanics,  Chicago,  III.,  Advertising  Director    .  Same  Company   Business  Manager 

.    Babson  Statistical  Organization,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass., 

.Sales  Promotion  Mgr The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street, 

New  York Sales   and  Adv.   Mgr.  of   In- 
vestment Management  Service 
.  .  KTAT  Broadcasting  Station,  Ft.  Worth.  Tex.,  Director     KFJZ    Broadcasting    Station, 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex Manager 

J.  Edward  Long  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Account  Executive. .    Outdoor     Advertising,     Inc., 

Chicago,   111.    Creative  Staff 

.  .   Cleveland   (0.)  News,  Staff   Richmond    (Va.)     Times-Dis- 
patch     Asst.  Business  and  Adv.  Mgr. 

.  .  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Staff Grit     Publishing     Co.,     New 

York Foreign  Adv.  Manager 

Real  Estate  Business,  St.  Louis,  Mo Elks  Magazine,  Chicago,  111.   Advertising  Staff 

..The  New   Yorker,  New  York,  Advertising  Representa- 
tive      The     Radio     Forecast,     New 

York    Advertising  Manager 

Detroit    (Mich.)    Times,  Manager  of   Automobile  Adv. 

Dept WXYZ  Broadcasting  Station, 

Detroit,  Mich Staff 

Curtis    Publishing    Co.,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    Asst.    Sales 

Director     Same  Company   Publicity  Director 

John  >X'anamaker,  New  York,  Asst.  Adv.  Manager  National     Broadcasting     Co. 

New  York  

Outdoor  Adv.  Assn.  of  America,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III.,  Sales 

Promotion  Division  Staff  Manager General    Outdoor    Adv.    Co., 

Inc.,  Chicago,  III.   .  .  I 

ill  continue  a.s  advertising  manager  of  tlie  American  Architect. 


I 


Promotional  Staff 

Relations   Director 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

A'ame  and  Address  Product  Former  Agency  Noii-  Advertising  Through 

Propper-McCallum  Hosiery  Co..  New  York      . .     Hosiery  Chambers  Agency,  Inc.,  New  YorkHazard  Adv.  Corp.,  New  York 

C.  G.  Meaker  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.   Coffee   None     Soule,   Feeley   &   Richmond,    Inc., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Se^o  Milk  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  . .      Pacific     Coast      Sego 

Evaporated   Milk    . .    Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal Botsford    Constantine    &    Gardner 

Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Rounds'  Chocolate  Co.,  Newton,  Mass Cocoa  and  Malt  Choc- 
olate     Chamber  &  Wiswell,  Inc.,  Boston. 

Mass Ingalls — Advertising,       Boston. 

Mass. 

(' )   Durkee  Famous  Foods,  Inc.,  Berkeley,  Cal.     Western  Adv None     Leon  Livingston  Adv.  Agency,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. 

Hills  Bros.  Co.,  New  York Dates    Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York       Cecil,  Warwick  &  Cecil,  Inc.,  New 

York 

Quaker  City  Oil  Refining  Co..  Oil  City.  Pa Motor  Oil    Young     &     Rubicam,     Inc.,     New 

York     Carroll   Dean   Murphy,   Inc.,   Chi- 
cago, 111. 

(-1   Sparks-Withington  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich Refrigerator    None     United  States  Adv.  Corp.,  Toledo, 

0. 

Multiplex  Display  Fixture  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo Display  Fixtures    ..   Chappelow    Adv.    Co.,    St.    Louis, 

Mo Mortimore    W.    Mears,    Inc.,    St. 

Louis,  Mo. 

Hawaiian  Cane  Products,  Ltd.,  New  York Canec  Insulation   . .   None    N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  New  York 

C)  Administrative  &  Research  Corp.,  New  York     Corporate    Trust 

Shares    Doremus  &  Co.,  New  York   Edwin    Bird    Wilson,    Inc.,    New 

York 

F.  A.  Andrea,  Inc..  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y Fada  Radio,  Electric 

Refrigerators     and 

Irons    Hadden  &  Co.,  New  York  H.    E.   Lesan   Adv.    Agency,   New 

York 

National  Theatre  Supply  Co.,  New  York Theater  Supplies     .  .  Direct     Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  New  York 

A'an  Blerck  Marine  Engine  Corp.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Marine  Engines  ....  Direct   0.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Provident  Loan  Society,  New  York   Pledge   Loans    G.    Howard    Harmon,    Inc.,    New 

York   Charles   Austin   Bates,   Inc.,   New 

York    

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   .  .  .  Linotype    Wm.    H.   Denney    Co.,   Inc..   New 

York    Kenyon    &    Eckhardt,    Inc.,    New 

York 

Hotel  Edison,  New  York     Hotel     Harry  Latz,  Inc.,  New  York  J.  R.  Kupsick,  New  York 

Hotel  Chesterfield,  New  York    Hotel     H.  H.  Levy,  New  York  J.  R.  Kupsick,  New  York 

(')  Plymouth  Cordage  Co.,  Plymouth,  Mass. Manila  Rope None  Larchar-Horton  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

and  Meat   Sauce   In  California, 


utomobile  accessories.     The 


(1)  The   Leon    Livingston    Agency   will   place    the    advertising    for  Nut   Margarine,   Salad   Dressing 
Oregon,  Washington.  Arizona,   Idaho,  Nevada  and  Montana. 

(-)  Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  will  continue  to  place  the  advertising  for  the    radio   products   a 
refrigerator  i.s  a  new  product. 

(3)  The  Administrative  &  Research  Corp.   and  Ross  Beason  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  :  Smith  Burris  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Omaha,  New  Orleans 
and  Detroit,  and  Ross  Beason  &  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Los  Angeles,  are  sponsors  and  syndicate  managers  of  Corporate  Trust  Shares. 

(<)  This  does  not  affect  the  advertising  of  the  Binder  Twine  Division  which  is  directed  by  the  Griswold  Co. 


V  D  V  E  R  T I S  1  N  G     &    SELLING 


What  Brings  this 
WORLD  LEADERSHIP? 

The  question  is  often  asked — why  does  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
print  more  classified  advertising  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the 
world? 

Los  Angeles,  as  the  fastest  growing  large  city  in  the  world,  pre- 
sents an  ever  changing,  ever  increasing  market — continual  new 
wants  and  new  desires  on  the  part  of  its  people.  As  a  result,  re- 
turns to  classified  advertising — and  returns  to  ALL  advertising — 
are,  on  the  whole,  exceptionally  good. 

In  this  market  The  Times  has,  for  generations,  led  in  ALL 
BRANCHES  OF  ADVERTISING,  national  and  local,  as  well 
as  classified. 

Here  are  the  figures  on  Classified  Advertising  for  the 
first  ten  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  tabulating 
the  leading  newspaper  in  each  city,  for  1931. 

Lines 

Los  Angeles  Times 5,692,722 

Brooklyn    Eagle    4,758,816 

Detroit    News    4,631,830  (net) 

New  York  Times    4,403,398 

Oakland    Tribune    4,249,818 

San  Francisco  Examiner    4,244,147 

Washington   Star    4,152,262 

Baltimore   Sun    4,091,210 

Chicago  Tribune    3,998,649 

Pittsburgh    Press    3,807,1 14 

(These  figures  issued  h\  Xeu'  York  Evenitiy  Post  Statistical  departtnent .) 


log  ^ngeleg  ^xm& 


Eastern  Representative:  Williams.  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Co..  360  N.  MichlRan  Blvd.,  Chicago; 
10-169  Gen'l  Motors  Bldg..  Detroit;  285  Madison  Ave..  New  York.  Pacific  Coast  Representative, 
R.    J.     Bidwell    Company.    742    Market    St.,    San    Franclsto;    White    Henry    Stuart    Bldff.,    Seattle. 


ADVERTISING    &    SELLING 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS— [Coniinwerf] 

Name  and  Address                                                        Product                          Former  Agency  Now  Advertising  Through 
Culver  Military  Academy,  Culver,  Ind. Military  Academy        Blaker  Adv.  Agency,  New  York        Carroll    Dean    Murphy,    Inc.,    Chi- 
cago, 111. 
S-200  Mfg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. Face  Cream None           .  . Russell  C.  Comer  Adv.  Co.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 
Dr.  G.  H.  Tichenor  Antiseptic  Co.;  Vacher  Balm- 
Sweet  Dreams  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.   .  .  .  Pharmaceutical  Prod- 
ucts    Chamher    Agency,    Inc.,    New    Or- 
leans,  La Bauerlein,  Inc.,  New   Orleans,  La. 

American  Licorice  Co.,  Chicago,  111. Licorice    None     Nelson     Chesman     &     Co.,     Inc., 

Chicago,  111. 

Magnavox  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ft.   Wayne,   Ind Condensers    and 

Speakers     Erwin.  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.   Bonsih,  Inc.,  Ft.  \^"ayne,  Ind. 

Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.        . .    Pharmaceutical  Prod- 
ucts    Chas.  C.  Green  Adv.  Agency,  New 

York    John  L.Buller  Co.,Philadelphia,Pa. 

Runkel   Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York    Chocolate  and  Malted 

Milk William    A.    Shaughnessy    &    Co., 

New  York   Joseph  Katz  Co.,  New  York 

B.  Mifflin  Hood  Co.,  Daisy,  Tenn Tiles,    Bricks    and 

Blocks    Nelson  Chesman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.    Lake-Spiro-Cohn,    Inc.,    Memphis, 

Tenn. 

Angela  Varona,  New  York   Beauty  Preparations  Direct George  C.  Sherman  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York 

P.  R.  Mallory  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind Industrial  and  Radio 

Condensers    Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  New   York  ■    The   Aitkin-Kvnelt    Co.,    Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Smith  &  Wesson,  Springfield,  Mass Firearms    Direct   United    Adv.   Agency.   New   York 

Manufacturers  Trust  Co.,  New  York Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany     Edwin    Bird    Wilson,    Inc.,    New 

York    McCann-Erickson,  Inc..  New  York 

Ey-Teb,  Inc.,  New  York   Cosmetics    Friend  Adv.  Agency,  New  York       Fishier,    Farnsworth    &    Co.,    Inc., 

New  York 
Appleton  Coated  Paper  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis Coated  Papers  Dean  W.  Geer  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.    Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,    Inc.,    Chi- 

cago, 111. 

Meating  Tours,  Appleton,  Wis.   Foreign    Travel     and 

Student  Tours None     Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,    Inc.,    Chi- 
cago HI. 
U.  S.  Line  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass.   Fishing  Line  M.   W.   Burlingame  Agency,   Bos- 
ton, Mass Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Heck-Conard  Co.,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo Deodorant    Nelson    Chesman    Co.,    St.    Louis, 

Mo Russell  C.  Comer  Adv.  Co.,  Kansas 

City,  Mo. 

Capudine  Chemical  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C Medical  Supplies  .  .   Chas.  C.  Green  Adv.  Agency,  New 

York     Dillard    Jacobs    Agency,    Atlanta, 

Ga. 
National  Glove  Co.,  Columbus,  O.    Gloves     Direct     The  Robbins  &  Pearson   Co.,  Co- 
lumbus, 0. 
Art  Neckwear  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa Neckwear    None     LA.  Goldman  Adv.  Agency,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

New  Haven  Clock  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn Watches  and  Clocks  Lyman  Irish  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  United  Adv.  Agency,  New  York 

Divine  Bros.  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y Metal  Finishing  Ma- 

hinery     and     Equip- 
ment     None Addison  Vars,  Inc..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

F.  C.  Taylor  Fur  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo Raw  Furs    Nelson  Chesman  &  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo Ehlinger     &     Higgs,     Inc.,    Tulsa, 

Okla. 

Funsten-Fouke  Fur  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo Raw  Furs    Direct  . .  Ehlinger    &    Higes,    Inc.,    Tulsa, 

Olka. 

The  Village  Blacksmith  Folks,  Watertown,  Wis.     Cutlery   None     Freeze-Vogel-Crawford,    Inc.,    Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

E.  Pritchard,  Inc.,  New  York  Ketchup  and  Sauces   Wm.  A.   Shaughnessy  &  Co.,  New 

York   Peck  Adv.  Agency,  New  York 

Revillon  Freres,  New  York  Furs    Hadden  &  Co.,  New  York  William     Irving     Hamilton,     New 

York 

Rob  Roy  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Inc.,  Utica,  N.  Y. Ice  Cream   Direct  .  Moser,     Cotins     &     Brown,     Inc., 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Angier  Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. Emulsion    Direct     Lewis- Waetjen  Agency,  Inc.,  New 

York 
Cliot  Closet  Moth  Proffer  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York       Moth  Proof  Product  None Arthur  Rosenberg  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

MISCELLANEOUS  ^"''^ 

Meinzingter-Quail,    Inc.,    Art    Sjudio,    Detroit, 

^^^'^^ Has  opened  an  office  in  the  Home  Banking  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio,  with  K.  W.  Tiggs 

in  charge. 
M.   W.   Tanner,  Advertising   Agency,  Saginaw, 
^^'"^^ Has  changed  its  name  to  Tanner  &  Crooks.     The  personnel  of  the  agency  and  its  offices 

■     the  Beannger  Building  remain  the  same  with  the  addition  of  Lee  Crooks  as  a  partner. 


United  States  Adv.  Corp.,  Advertising  Ageni 
New  York   

Rudolph  Guenther-Russell  Law,  Inc.,  Financial 


New  York   The  Dyer-Enzinger  Company,  and  the  Homer  McKee  Company,  Inc.,  have  become  asso- 


ciated in  a  company  to  be  known  as  the  United  States  Advertising  Corporation.  The 
new  unit  will  be  headed  by  Ward  M.  Canady,  as  president;  Homer  McKee.  as  executive 

pU  Ouenther-Kussell  Law,  Inc.,  Financial        vice-president,  and  George  Enzinger  as  president  of  the  Chicago  division  of  the  company. 

'.  Agency,  INew  York  Annoiinces  the  inauguration  of  a  general  advertising  division  in  their  agency  under  the 

direction  and  management  of  L.  Jay  Hannh. 
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MISCELLANEOUS— [Contmued] 

Ford-Parsons-Stecher.    Inc.,    Newspaper    Repre- 
sentatives. Chicago  &  New  York           

•Irving  S.  Stronse.  Publicity,  New  York    .  . 

Chas.    II.    Denharcl    &    Co.,    Inc.,    A.lvertisii,,4 

Will  be  merged  with  Bryant,  GriBSth  &  Brunson,  Inc.,  with  the  personnel  of  both  organiza- 
tions included.     The  business  will  be  conducted  under  the  name  of  Bryant,  Griffith  & 
Brnn.son,  Inc. 

Announces  that  Rene  Racover  and  William  Berinstein  have  joined  him  as  partners,  and 
the  firm  will  hereafter  be  known  as   Irving  S.   Stiouse,  Ltd..  with   headquarters   at   444 
Madison  Avenue. 

Agency,  New  York 


Dunham,  Youiiggreen  &  Lesan,  Inc.,  Advert  isiii;^ 
Agency,   Chicago,   III 


Carl    W.    Art    Adv.    Agency.    Inc.,    Adv 
Agency,  Seattle,  Wash. 


PUBLICATION  CHANGES 

Brooklyn   iN.  Y.l    Eagle 


Will  be  known  in  the  future  as  Denhard,  Pfeiffer  &  Wells.  Inc.  J.  C.  Pfeiffer  is  presi- 
dent; William  H.  Wells,  secretary,  and  Charles  H.  Denhard,  vice-president  and  treasurer. 

Has  been  discontinued  as  a  separate  company.  Hereafter  the  agency  will  operate  as  the 
Chicago  office  of  H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency.  H.  E.  Lesan  is  president  and  Charles 
C.  Younggreen,  vice-president,  director  and  manager  of  the  Chicago  office. 

Has  formed  an  affiliation  with  the  Overman  Adv.  Agency,  Spokane;  the  Adolph  L.  Bloch 
Adv.  Agencv.  Portland,  and  the  Edward  N.  Nathan  Adv.  Agency,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Los    \ngeles. 


Has  been  sold  by  Frank  E.  Gannett  to  a  group  headed  by  M.  Preston  Goodfellow,  pub- 
lisher of  the  paper,  and  Harris  M.  Crist,  its  managing  editor.  There  has  been  no  change 
in  personnel  because  of  the  change  of  ownership. 


ependent,  New    York 


Aromatics,  New   Y'ork    

Charm  Magazine,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Electric  Traction.  Chicago,  III. 


Will  change  from  a  weekly  to  a  monthly  beginning  with  its  March 

staff  and  direction  of  the  paper  will  be  unchanged. 

Has  been  merged  with  the  American  Druggist. 

Discontinues  publication  with  its  February,  1932,  issue. 

Will   be  merged  with  Bus  Journal,  beginning  with  the  March   is; 

Electric  Traction   and  Bus  Journal. 


Otherwise  the 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Name  Published  by 

Mummery    Albee  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Chain  Store  Links  Publicity  Service  Corp.      . 


Address  First  Issue 

853  Broadway,  New  York       .    March,  1932 
10    S.    18th    St.,    Philadelphia, 
Pa April,  1932  . 


Issuance  Page  Size 

Monthly         8V2  x  11  inches 


NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES 

Agency  Business  Addres: 

A.  E.  Sproul,  Jr Advertising    Design    and    Pro- 
New  England  Merchandisers,  Inc, 


duction    Service    230  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

Drug,  Grocery  and  Candy  Mer- 
chandising  Service    North  Station  Industrial  Bldg., 

ton,    Mass.    


P.  A.  Broderick 
Industrial   Design,  Inc. 


Kurtzman  &  Waite 
W.  L.  Byrd 
Hoyt  &  Cram,  Inc. 
Harrv   K,    Dunn 
John   B.   Flack 


Publishers'   Representative         205  East  42nd  St..  New  York 
Merchandise  Plan  and  Produc- 
tion  Facilities  of   Design   Solu- 
tion   . . .Salmon  Tower,  New  York 


Advertising  Agency  .  .  Ill  .Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. . 

Advertising  Agency  951  West  26th  St.,  Erie,  Pa 

Advertising  Agency  Westport,    Conn 

Industrial  Marketing  Service     420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.. 
.  Advertising   Agency    527  S.  Warren  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A.  E.  Sproul,  Jr. 


J.  H.  Dowd  and  the  staff  of  the  Mer- 
chandising Organization  of  the  East- 
ern Adv.  Co. 
P.  A.  Broderick 


Simon  de  Vaulchier,  Pres. ;  George 
W.  Blow,  Sec.  &  Treas.,  Roy  Shel- 
don, Vice-Pres. 

Charles  E.  Kurtzman,  E.  A.  Waite 
W.  L.  Byrd 
.  A.  C.  Hoyt,  Clarence  C.  Cram 
Harry  K.  Dunn 
John  B.  Flack 


CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS 

Name  Business  Froi 

Roland  G.  E.  Ullman   Advertising   Agency    246  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lyddon,  Hanford  &  Frohman,  Inc..  .  Advertising   Agency    155  E.  44th  St.,  New  York 

The  Merrymount  Press Printing    Company    Sumner  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

Robert  J,  Betts,  Advertising  Advertising  Agency    810  Fourteenth  St.,  Denver,  Colo.. . 

Capper's  Farmer,  Advertising  Head- 
quarters   Publication    420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 

Henry   W.    Welsh    Advertising   Agency    Taft  Bldg.,  Hollywood,  Cal 

Motor  Transportation    Publication    People's  Bank  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash, 

Frank  I.  Cash  &  Associates,  Inc.  .  .    Advertising  Agency  66  E.  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  III. .  . 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc Publishers'  Representatives     .   250  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

Better  Homes  &  Gardens  Publication 

Alfred  J.  Silberstein.  Inc Advertising   Agency 

(')  Albert  Frank  &  Co Advertising  Agency 

Linotype  News    Publication    

Academie  of  Adv.  Art    Advertising  Art    375  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Casey-Lewis  Co Advertising  Agency Nashville    Trust     Bldg.,     Nashville, 

Tenn.' 

Joshua  Powers,  Inc Newspaper   Representatives        250  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

Evans,  Nye  &  Harmon,  Inc.  Advertising  Agency  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York   

Clayton  Magazines,  Inc Publishing   Company    80  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  

The  Argonaut   Publication    333  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Cal 


S.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.310  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  

.  165  Broadway,  New  York  

.  461  Eighth  Ave..  New  York 


To 

1520  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

10  E,  40th  St.,  New  York 
.  712  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
.  2900  Walnut  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

203  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

1509  No.  Vine  St.,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Lloyd  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

624  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 

133  S.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

12  E.  44th  St.,  New  York 

70  Pine  St.,  New  York 

29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

521  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

West  End  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

220  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 

440  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 

1.55  E.  44th  St.,  New  York  .      . 


554  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  MARKET  PLACE 
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•    Advertising  Displays    • 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed    Outdoor    and    Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN   IGELSTROEM    COMPANY 

MassLllon,  Ohio  Good    Salesmen  Wanted 


ADVERTISING    DISPLAYS    IN 
COLOR 


► 

►silk  -  SCREEN  PROCESS ^ 

►  Doulberry     Studios^ 

^  320  East  45th  St.  New  York  City  ^ 


DISPLAY     CARDS 

700    AND    UP  I 

SILK  SCREEN  PROCESS       | 

Colorful  —  Economical       J 


NEW  PROCESS  ADVERTISING,  Inc. 

549  W.  54th  St.,  N.Y.C.  COlumbus  5-2155 


Business  Papers        • 


Natural    and  Manufactured    Gas   Weekly 

/^    A   C  Reaches    over    91%    ot    the    Dur- 

VFxa.O  chii:.iiic     iK)wer     of     manufactured 
and    natural    gas    utilities.      First 

A     >-^  -w-l  In    editorial    leadership,    m    clrcu- 

A  I  _  N  lation.  in  advertising  volume.     For 

iVVFi-i  detail,,    write    to 

RECORD  "^^iS^ 


r/ie  AMERICAN 
PRINTER 


office  supplies  and  everything  that 

9  E.  38th  St.,  New  York 


^       GAS    APPLIANCE       ^ 
MERCHANDISING 


9  E.  38TH  ST. 


For  details,  write   to 
NEW  YORK 


•    Letter  Service     • 


SALES      LETTERS 

I     Against   the   Waste    Basliet! 
Our   n?%v   type    face    designs   for   sales   letters 


readability  .   . 

you  thinl!  y( 
Improved.  It  will  i 
booltlet    describing 


Lithographer    • 


LITHOGRAPHED  LETTERHEADS 
AND  OTHER  OFFICE  FORMS 

AT  PRICES  OF  ORDINftRY  PRINTING 

LUTZ  &.  SHEINKMAN,  INC. 

Est.  1895  Inc.  1904 

2    Duane    Street New    York   City 

Wa  carry  in  stock  "ART  BUJluRS' 


•  Newspaper  • 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 


Jewish    newspapers 
every    Jewish    commi 

producer  of  undisputed  n 
Carries  the  largest  volume  of  local  and  nat 
advertising.  Kenders  effective  merchandising 
ice.      Rales   on   reciuest. 


•    Photo  Engravers  • 


GOTHAM 

INCOMPAPABLE 

—  NEW  YORK  — 


•     Stationery     • 


Our  Customers 

Save  Money 


Printing  Co. 
reet.  New  York  City 
Barclay   7118 


IT  WILL  PROFIT  YOU 

to  be  represented  in  the 
Market   Place 

Because  it  keeps  your  name 
and  8er%'ice  before  a  selected 
group  of  10,000  buyers  at 
all  times  at  an  astonishing 
low  cost. 

MARKET  PLACE 
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9  E.  38lh  St.  New  York 


Is  Advertising 
An  Economic  Waste? 


[Co 


led  fr 


page 


stupid. 

Moreover,  during  the  last  ten  or  fif- 
teen years,  so  much  of  the  retailers 
function  as  a  purchasing  agent  for  the 
public  has  atrophied  that  the  mami- 
facturer  has  had  to  enlarge  his  fuiK  - 
tion — often  without  a  compensating; 
increase  in  his  own  margin.  This  fac- 
tor alone  obscures  so  much  of  our 
evidence  as  to  preclude  the  drawing 
of  any  but  tentative  conclusions. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  situa- 
tion faced  by  firms  in  a  competiti\e 
field  that  needs  stressing.  In  such 
fields,  those  firms  with  the  strongest 
financial  backing,  regardless  of  merit 
of  product,  have  an  advantage  great 
enough  to  make  very  difficult  the  risi 
of  new  firms.  The  usual  purgative- 
of  the  economic  system  are  paralyzed, 
temporarily  at  least,  and  uneconomic 
conditions  are  able  to  persist.  \^Tiile  j 
this  point  is  an  important  one,  we  j 
have  no  data  to  allow  a  conclusion 
concerning  it,  and  must  rest  our  solu- 
tion on  other  premises. 

It  seems  safe  tc/  conclude  that, 
though  as  a  means  of  stimulating  pri- 
mary demand,  advertising  may  be  an 
instrument  for  directly  maximizing 
social  welfare,  as  a  means  of  stimulat- 
ing selective  demand  it  often  fails  to 
lower  price  or  to  increase  profits. 

Now  advertising  is  not  an  organic 
entity  to  be  praised  or  to  be  blamed. 
Advertising    is    a    sales    promotional     I 
tool,  and  when  it  fails  to  earn  its  own     ( 
keep  (assuming  that  the  tool  has  been     r 
skillfully  applied),  we  must  look  to     f. 
fundamental  causes  of  which  advertis- 
ing is  merely  a  symptom. 

Underlying  the  situation  is  the  un- 
deniable fact  of  a  maldistribution  of 
productive  facilities  —  a  maldistribu- 
tion which  the  classical  economists 
assumed  that  competition  would  pre- 
vent. We  have  let  production  run 
riot.  We  could  manufacture  ten  mil- 
lion radios  a  year — but  we  can  sell 
only  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  this  num- 
ber. We  could  manufacture  two  or 
three  times  as  many  automobiles  as 
we  can  buy,  and  could  make  more 
shoes  than  we  could  wear  if  we  were 
quadrupeds.  These  industries  are 
typical  of  a  large  number  in  which 
manufacturing  capacity  has  been  run 
up  far  beyond  any  possibility  of  con- 
sumptive parity. 
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An  even  more  striking  aspect  of  the 
situation  is  found  in  the  large  number 
of  duplicative  brands  offered  to  the 
consumer.  J.  F.  Pyle  ("Marketing 
Principles,"  McGraw-Hill,  1931,  p. 
414)    cites  a  few  instances: 

No.  oj  brands  Product 

500    Mustard 

1,000  Canned    peaches 

10,000    Wheat  flour 

4,500    Canned  corn 

1,000    Tea 

Obviously,  it  is  essential  for  the 
firms  in  these  overcrowded  fields  to 
make  every  effort  to  maintain  their 
existence.  And  advertising  is  one  of 
the  efforts  they  can  make.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  irregularity  of  labor  and 
high  selling  costs  will  beset  every  in- 
dustry in  which  the  productive  capac- 
ity exceeds  the  potential  demand.  The 
classical  economists  imputed  to  com- 
petition the  power  of  purging  the  body 
economic  of  deadwood,  and  of  reduc- 
ing such  unproductive  costs.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  long-run  tendency  in  that 
direction.  But,  though  advertising  can- 
not entirely  prevent  the  effects  of  com- 
petition, at  least  it  appears  able  to 
delay  its  action. 

The  redundancy  of  duplicative 
brands  and  the  overdevelopment  of 
productive  facilities  result  in  tremen- 
dous economic  waste.  The  bricks,  the 
lathes,  the  electric  power,  and  all  of 
the  other  materials  and  forces  which 
make  up  the  oversupply  of  productive 
facilities  are  yielding  less  to  society 
than  they  should,  just  as  the  salesmen, 
the  advertising,  and  the  retail  stocks 
of  redundant  brands  yield  a  smaller 
return  than  they  could  be  made  to 
yield  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances. Yet,  however  one  may  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  business  men  who 
enter  overcrowded  fields,  one  does  not 
characterize  the  factors  of  production 
such  business  enterprisers  use  as 
chronic    economic    dead-heads. 

It  seems,  then,  futile  to  say  that  ad- 
vertising, per  se,  is,  or  is  not,  an  eco- 
nomic waste.  But  the  direction  of  its 
use  in  each  field  may  be  symptomatic 
of  a  basic  uneconomic  condition  which 
needs  to  be  corrected.  If  my  colleagues 
in  the  practice  of  advertising  and  in 
the  academic  cloister  were  to  look  be- 
yond the  symptom  to  the  basic  mal- 
adjustment, their  analysis  might  help 
to  locate  methods  of  correction.  Ad- 
vertising does  not  need  to  be  justified 
(any  more  than  personal  selling  needs 
to  be  justified),  but  frequently  adver- 
tisers need  justification. 


Advertisers'  Index 

Advertising  forms  for  the  March  2nd  issue  of  Advertising  &  Selling  close 
February  24.  All  new  copy  or  change  of  copy  instructions  concerning  the 
March  2nd  issue  must  reach  our  office,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  the  above  date.  The  publishers  reserve  the  right  to  repeat 
the  last  advertisement  on  all  active  contracts  if  copy  instructions  are  not  re- 
ceived one  tveek  preceding  date  of  publication. 
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Advertising   Arts    12-13 

American   Builder   &  Building  Age  33 

Anierii  an   Printer    6 

Amtriiaii  rclcphone  &  Telegraph  Co.  63 
Aiiiir  Iran  \\  archousemen's  Association  60 
Ann-iiraT,     Weekly     43 
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Barron's  Weekly 16 

BaUen,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  31 

Bellevue-Stratford   Hotel    62 

Boone  Organization,  Rodney  E.  41 

Bott  Advertising  Agency  62 

Brunhoff    Mfg.    Co.  • 45 

Business   Week  65 
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Chalfonte-Haddon    Hall  54 

Champion   Stationery   &   Printing   Co.       74 

Chicago   Daily  News    39 

Criterion  Advertising  Service,  Inc.    .66 
Crowell  Co.,  Thomas  Y 62 
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De   Haan    Letters,  In 
Detroit    News 
Doulberry   Studios 


[/] 


Fleetwood    Hotel 
Food   Industries 
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Gas    Age-Record 

Oa^    Appliance    Merchandising 

(ieneral    Really    &    Utility    Corp 

r.o,„l    Hnnsekeeping  

Gotham    Photo-Engraving    Co.,   Inc. 
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Igelstroem    Co.,   John      

Indianapolis    News 
Industrial    Club    of   St.   Louis 
Industrial    Gas       


Jewish     Daily     Forward 
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Knickerbocker    Hotel 
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La    Prensa  62 

Liberty        59 
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Llere 

Right  Background  for  an 
Advertising  Agency 


FOR  "444  Madison  at  49"  is  the  focal 
point  of  the  NEW  New  York —  the 
common  meeting  point  of  the  four  fields 
of  greatest  prestige-building,  business- 
creating  opportunity! 

1,  America's  smart  social  center  .  .  . 
2*  The  new  up  ■  town  financial  district 

3.  The  world's  radio  &  amusement  center 

4,  The   new  center   of  decorative  arts 

Here,  at  this  vantage  point,  in  a  building 
unusually  well  designed  for  agency  purposes 
—  where  clients  and  prospective  clients 
may  be  received,  entertained  and  served 
under  the  most  impressive,  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  —  is  the  "right" 
location  for  an  agency. 

.    .    Now  Leasing  for 
Immediate  Occupancy 


MflDI50nat49 

CROSS   6-    BROWN   COMPANY 

no  Madison  Avenue         <v,  CAIedonia  5-7000 


PUBLISHED     FOkTNIGHTL 
PklCE     '     FIFTEEN     -     CENT 
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300,000,000 

Times  Every  Day 


AMERICA  still  eats  .  .  .  300,- 
.  000,000  times  a  day  .  .  . 
some  from  lunch-pails,  some  from 
golden  Limoges.  But  whether  the 
menus  are  boiled  beef  or  boned  pheas- 
ant, one  thing  they  have  in  common 
.  .  .  they  are  FOOD,  and  the  yearly 
bill  is  $11,000,030,000. 
Let  the  pessimists  who  shriek  "bad 
business'",  explain  away  z^^/ huge  sum. 
Let  them  try  to  prove  that  the  nation 
has  stopped  spending. 

It  is  a  fact  that  inci-Ciised  profits  were 
made  by  those  firms  whose  products 
met  the  change  in  public  demand  and 
whose  selling  methods  shifted  with 
consumers'  buying  habits. 
While  business  was  supposedly  dead, 
three  beverage-makers  showed  sub- 
stantial increases;  two  cereals  forged 
ahead;  a  vegetable  canner  gained  46-7  ; 
two  brands  of  coffee  beat  all  preceding 
years;  four  large  manufacturers  each 
made  greater  profits. 
After  all,  life  has  not  stopped.  Chil- 
dren continue  to  be  born,  grow  up, 
marry.  Folks  still  buy  clothes,  stiJl 
amuse  themselves.  Above  all,  they 
still  eat. 
And  they  cat  most   in  cities,  for  that 


I 


is  where  )nost  of  them  live.  The 
twelve  densest  areas  bought  nine  bil- 
lion dollars  of  the  total  country's  food. 
Cries  that  "business  is  dead"  may  be 
true  in  hamlets  and  villages.  In  cities, 
they  are  drowned  by  the  roar  of 
"business  as  usual".  In  thirty-four  of 
these  cities,  business  actually  averaged 
over  S%  better  than  last  year. 
Leave  "nation-wide  consciousness"  to 
those  who  do  not  know  how  to  create 
store-door  demand.  Leave  the  R.  F.  D. 
routes  to  nature  lovers  .  .  .  business 
travels  on  city  streets. 
Pick  a  market  of  proved  productivity 


.  .  .  and  Pound  It.  Pound  with  news- 
papers that  are  concentrated  in  that 
market;  that  know  every  dealer  and 
how  to  win  his  close  cooperation. 

The  2.1  Hearst  newspapers  represented 
by  the  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization 
were  helpful  in  many  193 1  sales  successes 
.  .  .  1.G00  prospects  for  a  vacuum 
cleaner  in  a  market  thought  to  be 
oversold  .  .  .  1000  outlets  for  an  un- 
known product  within  thirty  days 
...  a  meat  packer's  campaign  paid 
/or  before  publication. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  suc- 
cesses of  iQji  may  be  repeated  in  19 }z. 
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IVEOLOGY  "Today,  complex 
is  a  noun  as  well  as  an  adjective. 
Behaviorism  excuses  people  who 
were  once  merely  ill-behaved. 
Peculiarities  are  now  psychoses, 
and  eccentrics  are  known  as 
neurotics." 

Military  Brand  Camembert, 
Feb.  27,  Page  27. 


POIVCE  DE  LEOIV  "Once 
upon  a  time  not  long  ago  an 
adventurer  by  sheer  accident 
stumbled  onto  the  fountain  of 
youth  .  .  ." 

Velo-Derma,  Feb.  20,  Page  59. 


HERITACE  "A  wedding  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  rituals  that 
two  thousand  years  of  culture 
have  bequeathed." 

Linweave,  Feb.  13,  Page  30. 


MORPHOLOGY  "A  giant 
roller  kneads  you  firmly  but 
painlessly." 

Elizabeth  Arden,  Feb.  6,  Page  51. 


D.  P.  W.  "If  your  skin  looks 
like  Eighth  Avenue  all  torn  up, 
that  means  a  complete  re-paving 
job  .  .  ." 

Produits  Nina,  Feb.  6,  Page  56. 


ABORIGINAL  "Hated  to 
come  to  your  beastly  desert, 
y'know.  Heard  about  your 
weird  native  customs  at  dinner — 
servin'  ginger  ale  with  the 
pheasant  and  saws'prilla  with 
the  roast,  haw!" 

Red  and  Gold   Vintages, 
Feb.  6,  Page  35. 


DUTCH     "  '50-50V  are  every- 
body's treat!" 

B.  Altman  &  Co.,  Feb.  27,  Page  6. 


The  Fresh  Note 

Excerpta  from  advertisements 

appearing  in  The  ISew  Yorker 

during  February,  1 932 


It  is  a  pleasing  fact  to  the  advertiser  who 
is  subtle  enough  to  appeal  to  the  sub- 
conscious, that  few  people  can  believe 
their  purchases  are  influenced  by  adver- 
tising. For,  when  a  man  is  convinced 
that  his  decisions  are  the  results  of  his 
own  unaided  good  judgment,  he  is  too 
confident  in  their  wisdom  to  change 
them  lightly. 


PRORE    "But  if  they're  reaUy 
clever,  they'll  investigate.     And 
it's  pretty  certain  that  they  will 
discover  some  of  your  secrets." 
Coty  Face  Powder,  Feb.  13,  Page  25. 

• 
FAME  "VaudeviUe  offers, 
proposals  of  marriage  and 
chances  to  endorse  things  for 
the  ads  came  Jonah's  way  after 
the  whale  episode. 

Crosley  Radio,  Feb.  20,  Page  75. 

HOSPITALITY  "Would 
you  like  to  have  a  nice,  intimate, 
bluggy  murder  in  your  home? 
Of  course,  you  would.  It's  the 
newest  and  most  entertaining 
way  of  making  your  guests  feel 
as  comfortable  as  if  they  were 
in  their  own  homes." 

Ray  Long  &  Richard  R.  Smith, 
Feb.  20,  Page  70. 

SHRIIVES  "At  Tintagel  the 
remains  of  King  Arthur's  castle 
are  imbued  with  sheer  romance. 
At  700-year-old  Plymouth  Sir 
Francis  Drake  finished  his  game 
of  bowls  in  defiance  of  the  ap- 
proaching Spanish  Armada.  .  .  . 


You  may  see  the  actual  rock 
which  marks  the  departure  of 
the  Pilgrims." 

Great  Western  and  Southern  Railioays 
of  England,  Feb.  27,  Page  38. 

BODY  &  SOLTL  "A  maga- 
zine is  merchandise,  just  as 
much  as  a  cake  of  soap  or  a 
pound  of  coffee.  But  its  edi- 
torial appeal  is  its  suds  and 
flavor." 

The  American  Weekly; 
Feb.  20,  Page  45. 
• 
RAMPART  "Those  were 

the  days  when  gray  hair  could 
stop  an  army!  Age  was  worth 
its  weight  in  respect — and  re- 
spect was  more  precious  than 
rubies." 

Notox,  Feb.  13,  Page  67. 

ARBRS.  "If  the  apt.  is  truly 
mod.,  scanners  of  the  rental  col- 
umns havg  a  definite  right  to  ex- 
pect, not  merely  'elec.  refrig.,' 
but  the  very  last  word  in  care- 
free refrigeration  .  .  ." 
Allen-Ingraham,  Inc.  (Westinghouse 
Refrigerators),  Feb.  27,  Page  32. 
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A  partial  list  of    GENERAL    ADVERTISERS    who  used 

THE  NEWS  EXCLUSIVELY 

in  Indianapolis  during  1931 


Alemlte  Motor  Oil 

Thompson's  Malted  Milk 

Hawaiian  Pineapple 

Willard  Storage  Batteries 

Kellogg's  All-Bran 

Libby's   Food    Products 

LaSalle  Automobiles 

Kellogg's  Pep  Bran 

Mor-Juce 

Ford  Trucks 

Post  Toasties 

Ralston  Cereal 

Perfection  Stoves 

Marquette  Cement 

Best  Foods  Mayonnaise 

Petro  and  Nokol  Oil  Burners 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Domino  Sugar 

Products 

Heinz   Products 

Parker  Pens  and  Pencils 

Waterspar 

Jack  Frost  Sugar 

Standard  Register 

William's  Ice-O-Matic 

Kraft  Mayonnaise 
Borden's  Cheese 

Wahl  Eversharp 
Waterman's  Pens 

Pepperell  Sheets 
Simmons  Products 

Jelke  Good  Luck  Margerine 
Kraft-Phenix  Cheese 
Corporation 

Crosley  Radio 
Fada  Radio 

National  Biscuit  Co. 

Black  Flag 

Flit 

Blatz  Malt 

Mr.  Good  Malt  Syrup 

Puritan  Malt 

Wurzburg  Malt  Syrup 

Bowlene 

Chipso 

Gold  Dust 

Radiotrons 

OvenReady  Biscuits 
Rumford  Baking  Powder 
Wonder  Bread 
Arbuckle  Coffee 
Boscul  Coffee 
Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale 
Chase  &  Sanborn  Coffee  and 
Tea 

New  Bachelor  Cigars 
Webster  Cigars 

Kolynos 

Dr.  West's  Toothpaste 

Noxzema  Cream 

Palmollve 

Cliquot  Club  Ginger  Ale 

Old  Dutch  Cleanser 

Christy  Safety  Razor 

Kaffee  Hag  Coffee 

S.  o.  s. 

Eugene  Permanent  Wave 

Lipton's  Tea 

Thoroclean 

Northern  Tissue 

Maxwell  House  Coffee  and 

Tintex  and  Whitex 

Pepsodent  Antiseptic 

Tea 

Wyandotte  Cleaner 

Probak  Blades 

Old  Reliable  Coffee 

Calif.  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 

Salada  Tea 

Certo 

Kayser  Three 

3/F  Coffee  and  Tea 

Crisco 

Nemo-flex 

Chicaso:  J.  E.  LUTZ,  Lake  Michigan  Buildir 
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EVERYBODY'S 

BUSINESS 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  OfT. 

FLOYD    W.    PARSONS 


Trends  to  What  and  Where — V 


SOON  public  attention  will  again 
be  directed  to  plans  and  pro- 
grams of  industrial  operation 
and  business  expansion.  Eyes  will  be 
turned  to  current  opportunities  instead 
of  current  troubles.  Business  will  have 
cast  aside  the  exponents  of  the  doctrine 
of  defeat  and  torn  itself  free  of  the 
influence  of  the  bankers'  policy  of 
"Pay  up,  or  give  up." 

Dire  necessity  has  forced  the  nation 
to  turn  to  realism  in  its  barest  form, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  idealism 
will  die.  Vital  reforms  will  come  along 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  those  who 
remain  unmoved  by  the  spectacle  of 
widespread  ruin.  Great  ideas  can  be 
submerged,  but  never  drowned.  They 
always  keep  bobbing  up  until  they  are 
rescued  and  put  to  useful  work. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  the  present 
gloom,  one  may  find  a  brighter  side  to 
the  picture.  The  foundation  has  been 
laid  for  a  new  era  of  business  growth. 
Practically  all  the  forces  that  brought 
America  to  her  knees  have  spent  their 
fury.  No  one  could  pick  a  more  in- 
opportune time  than  the  present  mo- 
ment to  turn  bearish  and  lose  heart. 

Looking  ahead  to  probable  develop- 
ments, let  us  turn  to  that  amazing  new 
industry  known  as  electronics.  Here  is 
a  line  of  activity  that  has  developed 
quickly  into  a  billion-dollar  business. 
The  simple  little  electron  tube  will 
likely  replace  tons  of  electric  genera- 
tors, giving  us  at  the  same  time  high- 
tension  transmission  by  direct  current 
over  unprecedented  distances. 

Various  types  of  vacuum  tubes  are 
creating  new  arts  in  medicine,  such 
as  the  use  of  the  artificial  electric 
fever;  controlling  devices  like  the  oil 
burner;  opening  doors  at  the  sound  of 
a  knock;  accurately  measuring  shades 
of  colors;  determining  definitely  the 
winners  of  close  races;  calculating  the 
intensity  of  mental  activity;  regulating 
traffic;  registering  the  wave  forms  of 


voices;  and  helping  locate  under- 
ground mineral  deposits  without 
scratching  the  surface. 

A  multitude  of  the.se  electric  devices 
count  crowds,  sort  cigars,  inspect  ma- 
terials and  activate  water  valves  to 
extinguish  fires.  A  burglar's  shadow 
falling  across  a  doorway  calls  out  the 
police.  The  picture  of  an  escaping 
convict  can  be  broadcast  ahead  of  him 


•  Tivo  ingenious  contrap- 
tions the  "electric  eye"  has 
made  possible.  Right:  a 
safety  device  to  protect  the 
worker's  hand.  Beloiv:  a 
door  which  opens  in  half  a 
second  when  a  person  ap- 
proaching intercepts  an  in- 
visible ray  of  tight. 


at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  per  second, 
combining  alarm  and  identification.  In 
some  places  levers  more  frail  than  a 
beam  of  moonlight  are  being  given  the 
smashing  power  of  12-inch  steel. 

In  order  to  picture  in  our  minds 
what  is  coming,  we  need  only  take  note 
of  the  amazing  things  that  are  already 
being  accomplished  in  a  small,  but 
very  satisfactory  way.  One  photo-elec- 
tric cell  counts  all  the  cars  crossing  the 
bridge  from  Detroit  to  Windsor.  An- 
other in  the  Holland  Tunnel  gives  a 
due  to  the  density  of  smoke,  general 
humidity  or  gas.  Others  in  public 
schools  determine  the  moment  when 
there  is  need  for  additional  light  and 
turn  on  the  general  illumination.  Sim- 
ilar devices  in  many  offices  classify, 
sort  and  file  printed  cards. 

A  mining  company  uses  one  of  these 
"electric  eyes"  to  count  the  cages  that 
come  up  out  of  the  mine  shaft.  Ordi- 
nary paper  napkins  are  inspected  and 
folded  under  the  direction  of  a  similar 
vacuum-tube  contraption.     A  New  Jer- 


~i'\  oichard  is  protected  from  destrur- 
li\e  moths  by  a  cell  which  operate,-^ 
lloodlights  in  conformity  with  light  and 
temperature  changes.  A  light  beam 
across  the  threshold  of  many  elevators 
not  only  safeguards  the  passengers,  hut 
brings  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in 
accident  insurance. 

A  concealed  electric  eye  staring  at 
the  garage  door  of  a  friend  of  mine 
is  so  sensitive  that  even  a  flashlight  at 
50  feet  will  cause  the  door  to  roll  open. 
He  has  another  hidden  cell  which  rings 
chimes  inside  the  house  when  a  visitor's 
car  comes  up  the  driveway. 

In  the  field  of  national  defense  the 
electron  tube  controls  gunfire,  reports 
shots,  transmits  maps  from  airplanes 
to  headquarters,  directs  fleets,  navi- 
gates ships  by  means  of  ultra-violet 
[Continued  on  page  52] 
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TT  THAT  DOES  the  paid  testimonial  do  to  adver- 
^^  tising?  Does  the  public  believe  statements 
of  society  leaders  and  stage  celebrities  who 
exchange  kind  words  for  cash — or  its  equi- 
valent? Does  the  bought  and  paid  for  endorse- 
ment undermine  confidence  in  all  advertising? 

For  eight  years  Advertising  &  Selling  has  led 
the  fight  on  what  it  firmly  believes  to  be  a 
vicious  advertising  practice.  But  it  has  opened 


its  pages  to  both  sides.  It  believes  that  the  best 
way  to  settle  any  controversy  is  to  present  the 
facts — and  the  frank  opinions  of  leaders  in 
advertising  thought. 

It  is  this  editorial  policy  that  makes  every  issue 
of  Advertising  &  Selling  alive  with  interest^ 
makes  every  one  of  its  hand-picked  subscribers 
a  page  by  page  reader.  And  it  is  coverage  plus 
such  reader  interest  that  makes  it  such  an 
effective  advertising  medium. 


HOW     TO     REACH     ADVERTISING'S      "MAJOR     THOUSAND"      MARKET 


The  Major  Thousand  Group  spend  80%  of  the  total  amount 
spent  annually  by  all  national  advertisers.  Advertising  &  Selling 
has  a  96%  coverage  of  these  First  Line  national   prospects  or 


their  agencies  (usually  both).  Ask  to  have  our  representative 
show  you  a  list  of  the  Major  Thousand  firms,  their  agency 
and  the  amount  they  spend  annually  for  advertising. 


ADVEKTISINC 
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1923 — Bunk  Testimonials October   lo 

1924 — Do  Testimonials  Bring  Sales  or  Laughter?.  .  .  .November  5 

1925— One  Thousand  Dollars  for  Charity April  8 

1926 — Aren't  We  Overdoing  the  Fictional 

Testimonial  ? October  10 

1927 — Responsibility  for  Testimonials July  13 


A     FEW     FEATURES     OF     THE     FIGHT     AGAINST      PAID      TESTIMONIALS 

No  More  Open  Shop  for  Testimonial   Signers.  .  .April  1, 

Heavier  Artillery  in  the  Testimonial  War May  1 

Lucky  Strikes  Save   the  Florida's  Crew February  6 

$1,000  and  Up! February  10 

Can  the  Paid  Testimonial  be  Brought  to  Trial?.  March  10 

The  Paid  Testimonial   is  Taking  the  Cure April  17 

Personalities  and  the  Public April  17 

1930 — Cremo  Cigar  Campaign  Attacked  by 

National    Better  Business  Bureau February  i^ 

Athletes'  Indorsements  Frowned  on  by 

Trade  Commission   May  14 

Testimonial  Advertising  to  Date September  17 

A  Campaign  of  Bunk  is  Condemned  by 

the  Government February  5 

1931 — The  Inside  of  the  Testimonial  Racket, 

by  a  Racketeer   January  7 

Mr.  Hill   and  the  Doctors February  18 

Two  Letters  from  Dr.  Clough March  4 


What  is  the  Paid  Testimonial  Worth  ? June 

1928 — Behind   the  Scenes  in  the  Testimonial  Factory.  .Feb.  8 
The  Ghost  Comes  into  His  Own  in  Testimonial 

Advertising Mar.  7 

1929 — Sinclair  Lewis  Looks  at  Advertising May  15 

Testimonialcocci May  15 

Is  the  Tainted  Testimonial  Increasing 

Advertising  Costs  ? May  19 

A  Lily  that  Grew  in  the  Mud September  4 

Where  Snob  Advertising  Offends October  3o 

The  Showdown  on  Testimonials June  12. 

What  Are  Bought  Testimonials  Doing  to 

Advertising  ? March  6 
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YOU  CALL 

^H^H 

^^I^Fi 

THIS  MAN,  "BOY!" 

^^^^^^^^^^^^B ' 

When  your  hag  is  picked  up  by  the  alert,  trim- 

uniformed  Statler  bellboy,  you're  in  the  hands  of  a 

^H^HjHHH^^^^             ^^H 

carefully-selected,  well-trained  young  man. 

The  next  time  you  stop  at  a  Statler  hotel,  watch 
your  bellboy*  in  action.  Observe  his  personal  interest 
—  his  anticipation  of  your  wants.    If  you  are  expect- 
ing mail,  he  escorts  you  to  the  proper  clerk.    If  you 

^^Hk^^^^B              ^^^H 

have  trunk  checks,  he  takes  you  to  the  porter.    For 
he   has   been   taught   that   such   procedure   will   save 
time  for  you. 

His  duties  are  many  and  varied.    When  he  takes 
you   to   your   room,   he   hangs   up   your  overcoat  — 
asks  it  he  can  care  for  your  laundry  —  offers  to  open 
the  window  or  regulate  the  heat.   He  switches  on  the 
bathroom  light,  runs  a  practiced  eye  over  the  supply 
of  soap   and    towels,   tlemonstrates   the   radio   loud- 
speaker.  And   before  leaving,   he  inquires  if  there's 
anything  more  he  can  do  for  you. 

And    tliere    usually    is.     You    need    cigarettes    or 
magazines;  you  want  to  send  a  telegram  or  you  have 

1    '''fli*^v 

an  errand  to  be  run.    So  you  turn  to  him  for  first  aid. 
And    you    finil    him    quick,   eager   to   please,   always 

l^ju 

polite  .  .  .  and  never  tip-greedy. 

We're  proud  of  our  bellboys.    Many  of  them  have 
been  with  us  for  years.    And  we  owe  to  their  cheer- 
fulness and  willingness  to  please  a  good  share  of  our 
reputation  for  service. 

'  mi^K^^^^^^^^^^^i 

*7J'"f  of  Statler  stockholilers  are  employees. 

HOKLS   STATL6f 

where     'The  guest  is  always  right" 
BOSTON              BUFFALO 

\ 

ClFVllAND              DETROIT             ST.     LOl^ 

$ 

///       NEW      YORK,      //o/e/  Penmy/yanio 

= 

OFF     THE      BEATEN      TRACK... 

From  the  point  where  the  siding  ports  company  with 
the  right-of.woy,  it  ceases  to  be  a  railroad.  It's  port  of 
,he  industrial   plant  that  owns   it.    And  the   men  who 
,„aintain   it   aren't  railroad  men.  They  ore  civil  engi- 
neers for  the   owners,   responsible   for  every  one    of 
the  varied  construction  jobs  in  the  plant.  These  men 
draw  up  the  plans,  write  the  specifications  for  an  enor- 
mous  amount  of  construction  work  each  year.   They 
build  power  houses,  roads,  buildings,  pipe  lines,  water 
and  sewer  systems-every  unit  in  the  giant  industrial 
plant  of  today.  Their  interests  must  necessarily  embrace 
every    department    of    engineering-construction  -  not 
just  one  in  particular.  This  is  why  circulation   records, 
advertising  results,  and  surveys  of  reading  habits  all 
demonstrate  that  Engineering  News-Record  is  w.dely 
read  throughout  all  industry. 

ENGINEERING    NEWS-RECORD 

A.  B.C.  A.B.P. 

McGraw-Hill    Building     •     330  Wes.   42d   S.reel    •     New  York 
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March  2,  1932 


He'd  probably  like  the  NEWS 

(not  the  history)  of  shipping 


If  business  would  only  get  on  an  even  Facts  are  that  business  executives  right 
keel  so  that  buyers  of  goods  could  now  are  straining  to  see  what's  the 
stock  up  for  six  months— and  feel  safe       ^urn  for  next  week 


-so  that  writers  of  advertising  could       And  they  want  NEWS  and  comment 
prepare  a  year's  campaign-and  get  it      ^^  -^  |,,j^,,  ,^^  ^^^^^  ^f  the  news  has 

taken  hold — not  after 


OK'd  in  advance 


— so  that  writers  on  business  subjects 
could  pen  their  articles  a  few  months 
ahead  —  and  have  them  click  when 
issued — 

But  that's  just  wishing 


Thus  when  an  executive  has  the 
choice  of  several  business  publications, 
the  chances  are  he  will  favor  the  one 
that  prints  the  news  before  it  has  time 
to  jell. 


ROTOGRAVURE 


Like  a  fruit  salad,  rotogravure 
has  a  varied  approach  to  the  tastes  of 
your  prospects.   In  rotogravure  sections  of 
newspapers  your  advertisement  v/ill  appear  in 
the  most  widely  read  section.    In  catalogs  and 
mailing  pieces,  rotogravure  will  reproduce  your 
art  copy  perfectly  and  receive  consumer  accept- 
ance. For  package  enclosures  and  other  literature 
in  large  quantities,  rotogravure  is  pleasingly 
economical.    For  every  rotogravure  use 
there  is  a  Kimberly-Clark  paper  devel- 
oped especially  to  give  complete 
satisfaction  in  that  use.  So 
use  rotogravure. 


ROTOGRAVURE 
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$152,0^^.734  PRIZE  RACE 

IMS/DE  TRACK 

AVAILABLE 


Up  in  Vermont  there  is  a  big  race  going  on  for  the 
$152,074,734  being  spent  in  Vermont  retail  stores.  It 
is  $422  per  capita,  reports  the  census,  which  is  well 
over  the  national  average.  And  advertisers  have 
learned  that  the  natural  approach  to  this  goal  is 
through  the  six  Vermont  Allied  Dailies. 

Outside  metropolitan  dailies  hardly  touch  this  prof- 
itable market.  But  the  Vermont  Allied  Dailies,  start- 
ing in  the  center,  pave  the  inside  track  which  the  win- 
ners take. 

From  six  major  trading  centers,  Vermont  Allied 
Dailies  cover  over  95%  of  Vermont.  As  the  chief 
newspapers  of  the  state,  they  are  read  by  those  who 
spend  this  more  than  150  million  dollars. 

Let  the  Vermont  Allied  Dailies  help  you  sell  in 
Vermont. 


For  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  data  on  Vermont 
as  a  market,  consult  "Uncovering  a  Varied  Market  and  Cov- 
ering It,"  by  Prof.  Albert  W.  Frey  of  Dartmouth  College. 
Address   any    newspaper   below   and   a   copy    will   be    sent. 
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VERMONT   ALLIED   DAILIES 


BARRE  TIMES 
BURLINGTON  FREE  PRESS 


BENNINGTON  BANNER 
RUTLAND  HERALD 


BRATTLEBORO  REFORMER 
ST.  JOHNSBURY  CALEDONIAN-RECORD 
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To  Sales 

and  Advertising  Executives 

who   want   accurate,  down-to- 
the-minute  information  about 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

GENERAL  MAGAZINES 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  AND 
RELIGIOUS  PUBLICATIONS 

FARM  PAPERS 

BUSINESS  PAPERS 

RADIO  BROADCAST 
ADVERTISING  RATES 

we  recommend  that  you  send  for  details  of  a 
plan  which  places  this  Service  at  your  disposal 
for  30  days  without  obligation   on  your  part. 


Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service 


n 


The  National  Authority 

536  Lake  Shore  Drive 
CHICAGO 
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RATE 

IN  AMERICA 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR'S 
ADVERTISING  RATE  AS 
OF  FEBRUARY  1st  IS 
$1.00  PER  MILLINE- 
LOWEST     RATE     OF     ALL 

This  Graph   Shows   Decline  in   The 

K.ns..  City  St...  Miiiine  Ri.«     AMERICAN    NEWSPAPERS 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR. 

A    MEDIUM    FOR    THE    TIMES      •       MORE     THAN     600,000     COPIES     DAILY 
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There  Is  Immediate  Need  For  New 

And  Replacement  Equipment 

In  the  Gas  Industry 


OPERATING    at    over   90%    capacity,    day    and   night,    365    days   in 
the  year,  the  gas  industry   continues  to  buy  equipment  and  supplies. 
Deterioration  of  mains,  valves,  regulators     When  your  sales  message  appears  in  Gas 


and  other  items  of  transmission  equipment 
due  to  electrolysis,  etc.  .  .  .  the  necessity  of 
renewing  retort  and  generator  refractory 
linings  .  .  .  together  with  other  mainte- 
nance, obsolescence  and  wear  in  control, 
turbine,  motor  pump  compressor  and 
booster  equipment,  etc.  ...  as  well  as  the 
continual  laying  of  new  mains,  laterals  and 
transmission  lines  .  .  .  makes  the  gas  in- 
dustry a  constantly  active  market  for  the 
manufacturer. 

Gas  Age-Record  is  the  one  medium  that 
reaches  the  buying  power  in  all  branches 
of  the  gas  industry. 

Its  subscribers  operate  98.5%  of  all  the 
gas  meters  in  this  country  and  its  renewal 
percentage  of  81.8%  is  the  highest  of  any 
publication  serving  the  industry.  Also,  it 
leads  in  reader  penetration  among  execu- 
tives in  manufactured,  natural  and  butane 
branches  of  the  gas  industry. 


Age-Record  it  is  read  by  these  men  when 
they  specify  or  plan  purchases. 

Your  advertising  each  week  in  Gas  Age- 
Record  ...  the  National  Gas  Weekly  ,  .  . 
should  form  an  integral  part  of  your  sales 
campaign  to  the  gas  industry.  We  have 
made  recently  a  number  of  valuable  mar- 
ket surveys  on  specific  products.  Ask  for 
one  on  your  product! 

Rates  and  further  information  will  be  sent 
on  request. 


Some  of  the  surveys  on  products  specified  in  thf 
Gas  Industry  which  are  furnished  upon  request  by 
GAS  AGEREGORD'S  Research  and  Marketing 
Service: 

9  Compression  Equipment   in  the  Gas 
Industry. 

•  Market  for  Pipe  Valves  and  Fittings 
in  the  Gas  Industry. 

*  Market     for     Tanks     in     the     Gas 
Industry. 


The  National  Gas  Weekly 

GasA{,e-Recwd 

First  in  constructive  editorial  leadership 
First  in  news.,,. circulation..., advertising 
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jhii  ffofffolio  on 
ijouy  deik  will  give 

YOU  HELPFUL 
SUGGESTIONS 
WHEN  YOU 
WANT  THEM 


SEND 

FOR  YOUR 

COPY  AND 

KEEP  IT 


I 


This  Direct  Sales  Bond  portfolio  presents  ex- 
hibits of  successful  printed  pieces  and  actual  work- 
ing samples,  showing  the  seven  pleasing  colors 
available  in  this  modern  illustrated  letter  paper. 
These  exhibits  are  planned  to  help  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  men  save  money  and  secure 
better  returns  from  direct  advertising  and  sales 
correspondence. 

Direct  Sales  Bond  is  designed  to  carry  your  per- 
sonalized message  on  its  regular  bond  surface  and 
provide  a  colored  coated  surface  for  pictures  and 
printed  copy  on  the  inside. 


Direct  messages  in  the  form  of  illustrated  let- 
ters, with  the  feeling  and  character  of  regular 
letters  and  the  class  and  quality  of  true-to-lifo 
illustrations  offer  today's  best  solution  for  harder 
selling  conditions. 

Creating  sales  instead  of  mere  impressions  is  the 
need  of  today.  For  those  who  plan  to  fight  with 
better  weapons  we  offer  this  tested  and  proved 
business  ammunition  to  meet  their  requirements. 

A  copy  of  the  portfolio  illustrated  will  be  sent 
you  without  cost  or  obligation,  if  you  will  write 
for  one  on  your  own  letterhead.  Address  requests 
to  The  Appleton  Coated  Paper  Co.,  632  Wisconsin 
Ave.,  Appleton,  Wis. 
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LIBERTY'S  ADVERTISING  TREND 

SHOWING  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PACES  PER  ISSUE 
BY  MONTHS  APRIL  I93I-  MARCH  \g32 

1              1              1              1              1              1              1 

MON 

ms        APRIL      MAY        JUNE       JUIY       AUG.       StPt       OCT         NOV.        DEC.        JAN.       FE6. 

MA«. 

Liberty's  First  Quarter  Closes 

J  >^         (1932) 

46'^o  Above  hast  Quarter 

'^^  (1931) 

Liberty's  Advertising   Trend   Reversed 


THE  above  chart  shows  how  advertisers  have 
begun  switching  to  Liberty.  Note  the  trends 
shown: 

Pint.  April  through  August,  1931:  Liberty 
was  acquired  by  Macfadden  Publications,  Incor- 
porated, in  April,  1931.  Contracts  through 
August  issues  had  already  been  placed. 

Second,  September  through  December,  1931. 
The  official  statement  of  policy  by  the  new  man- 
agement had  been  presented: 

a.  Liberty's  editorial  policy  of  dramatic,  con- 
cise, human  stories  and  features,  paced  to 
the  Post-War  public,  successful  in  having 
built  nearly  two  and  one-half  million  circu- 
lation, the  greatest  voluntary  issue-by-issue 
demand  ever  received  by  any  magazine,  was 
to  be  continued.  And  was  to  be  improved 
upon  in  accordance  with  many  suggestions 
made. 

b.  Liberty's  paper  stock  and  printing  standards 
were  to  embark  upon  a  plan  of  consecutive 
improvements. 

f .  Liberty's  business  policies  were  to  be  stand- 
ard, uniform  and  consistent  with  the  best 
interests  of  its  advertisers. 

Third,  January  through  March,  1932.  The  new 
management  had  made  public  the  results  of  its 
comprehensive  program  of  investigation  to  un- 
cover Liberty's  profit  possibilities  for  advertisers. 
One  must  remember  that  Liberty  had  been  ac- 
quired solely  on  the  knowledge  that  more  men 
and  women  were  asking  for  Liberty  every  week 
than  any  other  m.igazine  published.  It  was  felt 
that  such  public  support  must  have  a  significance 
for  advertisers.  During  the  summer  of  1931, 
therefore.  Dr.  George  Gallup,  Professor  of  Jour- 
nalism and  Advertising  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, was  given  a  free  hand  to  find  out  Liberty's 
possibilities  as  an  advertising  medium.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  National  Advertisers  was  asked  offi- 
cially to  observe  Dr.  Gallup's  work. 

Dr.  Gallup  and  his  staff  used  the  method  for 
which  he  is  famous.  Instead  of  soliciting  reader 
votes,  guesses  or  opinions,  the  investigators  vis- 
ited nearly  15,000  men  and  women,  found  the 
readers   of  the   leading   mass   weeklies,   leafed 


through  their  magazines  with  them,  page  by 
page,  checked  every  single  editorial  and  adver- 
tising item  that  had  been  seen  or  read. 

They  visited  six  cities,  checked  six  consecutive 
issues  of  the  four  mass  weeklies. 

And  six  times  the  findings  agreed. 

Not  only  were  Liberty's  editorial  pages  found 
better  read  (a  situation  pre-ordained  by  Liberty's 
greater  week-by-week  public  demand)  but  Lib- 
erty's advertising  pages  were  found  to  have 
.stopped: 

48%  more  persons  than  in  Weekly  A 
23%  more  persons  than  in  Weekly  B 
112%  more  persons  than  in  Weekly  C 

In  times  like  these  when  .(a)  sales  are  slow, 
Cb)  advertising  appropriations  are  being  watched 
more  closely,  (c)  people  are  diverted  from  maga- 
zine reading  by  motor  cars,  movies  and  radios,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  advertisers  should  be  inter- 
ested in  a  magazine  thus  proved  to  be  in  tune 
with  the  times,  thus  established  as  enjoying  the 
greatest  degree  of  reader  attention? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  advertisers  should  be 
attracted  not  only  by  Liberty's  lowest-page-per- 
thousand- cost -among -major -magazines,  but  by 
the  possibility  of  dotihling  the  number  of  persons 
who  would  actually  SEE  their  advertisements, 
without  spending  an  advertising  dollar  more.' 

On  the  theory  that  these  new  facts  on  how 
many  persons  actually  see  an  advertisement 
would  prove  more  persuasive  than  habit  or  tra- 
dition in  1932,  Liberty  deliberately  set  its  1932 
advertising  quota  15  percent  above  1931  billing. 
Now  January,  February  and  March  have  already 
closed  with  billings  22  percent,  13  percent  and 
19  percent  respectively  above  their  quotas.  First 
quarter  of  1932  shows  billing  nearly  50  percent 
over  last  quarter  1931. 

The  big  parade  has  started.  And  it  is  a  parade 
following  the  tune  not  of  big  bass  drums,  but  of 
the  measured  ring  of  dollar  profits.  Advertisers 
interested  in  facts  and  figures  as  a  basis  for  Post- 
Depression  activities  are  invited  to  write  for  more 
information.  Address,  Liberty,  420  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York. 


Some  of  LIBERTY'S 

Quota  Busters 

New 

Colgate's  Shaving  Cream 

Del  Monte  Products 

Dill's  Best  Tobacco 

General  Electric  Hotpoint  Range 

General  Electric  Hotpoint  Appliances 

General  Electric  Refrigerator 

Heinz  Spaghetti 

Hind's  Greaseless  Texture  Cream 

Hit-of-the-Week  Records 

Hyvis  Motor  Oil 

Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream 

Kroehler  Furniture 

Lavoris 

Lysol 

Maxwell  House  Coffee 

Modess 

Morton's  Salt 

Post's  Bran  Flakes 

Postum 

Royal  Typewriter 

Vick  Chemical  Company 


Returned  with  Increase 

Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum 

Camel  Cigarettes 

Chesebrough  Vaseline  Hair  Tonic 

Chesterfield  Cigarettes 

Coty  Preparations 

Dentyne  Gum 

Ethyl  Gasoline 

Forhan's  Tooth  Paste 

General  Electric  Radio 

Heinz  Beans 

Kotex 

Philco  Radio 
Spud  Cigarettes 
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Everybody's  Business 
Floyd  W.  Parsons 

Let's  Make  Mr.  Hill  President  of  U.  S.  Steel 
Kenneth  M.  Goode 

— and  Now  Concerning  Copy :  by  Jones 

The  Trend  Toward  the  Exclusive  Sales  Agency 
H.  A.  Haring 

Stop  the  "Chiseling"! 
Warren  C.  Piatt 

Our  Peeled  Eye  Dept. 

In  Sharper  Focus— V.    Wilfred  W.  Fry 
George  H.  Allen 

The  American  Home  Is  Doomed 
Burjord  Larimer 

Does  Believability  Stimulate  Buying? 
Henry  C.  Link,  Ph.D. 

Close-Ups— VI 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 

Editorial 

Three  Guide  Posts  to  Commercial  Success 
mifred  r.  Fry 

New  Geyer  Media  Plan 

Selling  Shorts 

Winfield  L.  Redding 

National  Advertising  Expenditures,  February,  1932 

The  8-pt.  Page 
Odds  Bodkins 

Radio  for  the  Advertiser 
Edgar  H.  Felix 

Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  News  Digest 


"Hand-to-mouth  buying  has 
come  to  stay  ....  we  are  en- 
tering a  long  cycle  of  falling 
prices." 

These  statements  were  so  revo- 
lutionary eight  years  ago,  that  the 
Literary  Digest  reprinted  from 
our  columns  Mr.  Goode's  article. 

"Mr.  Hoover  faces  a  grave 
emergency  —  despite  present 
prosperity." 

Mr.  Goode  published  this  state- 
ment on  July  25,  1929— two 
months  before  the  Big  Bear 
Market. 

In  the  ten  years  writing  for 
Advertising  &  Selling,  Mr. 
Goode  says  he's  been  consistently 
lucky  calling  a  turn  that  every- 
body should  easily  have  seen. 
Read  in  this  number,  "Let's  make 
Mr.  Hill  President  of  U.  S. 
Steel." 
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The 

Department  Stores 

point  the  way 

People  who  want  to  know  which  newspaper  people  of  New  York.     They  advertise  for 

in  New  York  is  most  productive  for  adver-  quick,  tangible  results.    They  are  in  a  posi- 

tisers  should  remember  this: —  lion  to  check  the  results  of  their  advertis- 

The  department  stores  of  New  York  use  '"S  «"^  t***^^  advertise  most  in  the  news- 

more  space  in  The  Sun  than  in  any  other  P^per  that  brings  the  best  results. 

newspaper,  seven-day  morning  as  well  as  jf  y^^^  ^^y^^  ^^  g^u  g^,^,^,  merchandise  and 

six-day  evening.  ^^^^  ^^^  p^^pj^  ^^  j,^^  ^^^  York  market 

The  department  stores  sell  almost  every-  »*>  buy  it,  take  the  advice  of  the  New  York 

thing  to  almost  everybody.     They  have  a  department  stores,  and  put  your  advertis- 

day-by-day,  on-the-spot  contact  with  the  ing  in  The  Sun. 

DEPARTMEIVT  STORE  ADVERTISING 

NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPERS— 1931 

The  Sun's  lead 
Agate  Lines  1931  in  percentage: 

»THE  SUN  7,200,645 

*»Times    5,904,242 22.0% 

**News   4,892,078 47.2 

•Journal   4,676,137 54.0 

*World-Telegrara    4,505,655 59.8 

*»Herald  Tribune  3,858,051 86.6 

••American   2,307,308 212.1 

•Post   755,077 853.6 

fMirror    342,897 1,999.9 

•Graphic    69,241 10,299.4 

Sun's  Gain:  1931  over  1930 — 13  pep  cent;  1931  over  1929 — 17  per  cent 

•Six-day  evening  newspaper  **Seven-day  morning  newspaper  tThe  Mirror  was  a  six-day  morning 

newspaper  in  1931.     On  January  10,  1932,  it  became  a  seven-day  morning  newspaper 
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The  Newspaper  of  Distinction  in  its  Readers,  its  News  and  its  Advertising 
NEW  YORK 
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Let's  Make  Mr.  Hill  President 
of  U.  S.  Steel 

— and  Avert  the  Depression  of  1936 
KENNETH   M.    GOODE 


"My  own  view  is  that  the  so- 
called  'business  cycle'  forms 
a  subject  for  psychologists 
rather  than  for  economists. 
It  is  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, How  long — in  industry, 
commerce  and  finance — does 
the  memory  of  painful  ex- 
periences prevent  human 
greed  and  conceit  from  re- 
gaining control?" 

— Paul  M.  Warburg. 

GEORGE  WASHING- 
.  TON,  General  Har- 
bord  tells  us,  never 
got  a  "break,"  lost  every 
battle  be  personally  com- 
manded, yet  won  America's 
freedom  by  indomitable 
strength  of  will.  An  English 
military  critic's  new  book, 
likening  Marshal  Foch  less 
to  Napoleon  than  to  Joan 
of  Arc,  attributes  allied  vic- 
tory in  the  World  War  to 
unconquerable  courage. 

America  really  won  that 
War,  demurs  some  cynic,  because  we 
boasted  the  only  privates  smart  enough 
to  make  up  for  the  mistakes  of  their 
officers.  By  the  same  token,  two 
years  of  craven  economics  are  about 
over  because  the  American  public  is 
rallying  itself.  After  waiting  valiant- 
ly— and  vainly — for  a  minor  Washing- 


ton or  Foch,  business  men  and  civic 
organizations  in  7000  towns  organ- 
ize to  reassure  their  leaders  and  refi- 
nance their  financiers.  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus succor  Goldman-Sachs.  Lions, 
Eagles,  and  visiting  Elks,  dig  out 
Dillon-Read.  Boy  Scouts  help  the 
Morgans    rescue    snickering    Europe. 


American  morale  has  been 
massacred.  Needlessly. 
Germany's  fatal  war  psy- 
chology in  1918  was  Machi- 
avelian  compared  to  stupid 
handling  of  our  own  public 
during  the  last  two  years. 
Washington  didn't  know. 
Wall  Street  didn't  care.  Be- 
tween them,  they  threw  the 
whole  American  publicity 
machine  into  reverse,  and, 
thereby  perfected  a  "Depres- 
sion" that  may  stand  forever 
as  a  world's  record  testi- 
monial to  the  power  of  ad- 
vertising. So,  not  inap- 
propriately, Lee  Bristol  and 
John  Benson,  Carl  Byoir 
and  Charley  Hart,  repre- 
senting legitimate,  profes- 
sional, profitable  advertis- 
ing, head  the  first  intelligent 
movement  towards  the  only 
vitally  important  element  in 
the  entire  situation.  With 
Colonel  Frank  Knox  and 
Homer  McKee,  they  restore  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  buying  dollar  by  restoring 
the  confidence  and  capacity  of  the  mil- 
lions who  keep  it  moving. 

Twenty  months  ago,  mid  1930,  I  told 
Mr.  Leslie  Barton's  cohorts  at  Chicago 
that  the  quick  way  to  end  Depression 
was  to  declare  war  with  Borneo.   War 
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"Banking  is   important,   manufacturing  is  important,   but   understanding   people   is 

most  important  of  all,  and  some  day  the  man  who  can  command  distribution  must 

command  all   the   rest." 


focuses  public  attention  on  necessities. 
War  forces  public  leaders  to  act.  Even 
those  newspapers,  whose  peacetime 
pessimism  ruthlessly  undermines  their 
advertisers,  are  glad  enough — with 
icar  morale  at  stake — not  only  to  sup- 
press bad  news,  but  invent  good. 

My  flippancy,  naturally,  aroused  no 
action.  Now,  dictated  by  distress 
rather  than  belligerent  benevolence,  we 
see  the  old  war  methods.  The  Presi- 
dent announces  "We  war  on  a  hundred 
fronts."  Newspapers  headline  "30 
Governors  ivar  on  Depression."  Blue 
stars  are  stuck  on  doors  that  respond 
with  jobs.  Obviously,  one-tenth  of  this 
spirited  effort  two  years  back  would 
have  gone  20  times  as  far.  Reserving 
magnificent  workers  like  Mr.  Gifford, 
Mr.  Swope,  and  Mr.  Owen  Young, 
merely  to  relieve  unemployment  is 
like  keeping  artillery  generals  serving 
tea  in  a  hospital  tent. 

But,  you  may  ask,  resenting  my  im- 
pertinence :  "If  this  be  true,  why  wasrit 
something  done?"  No  publication  to- 
day can  afford  to  print  the  real  facts. 


The  answer,  nevertheless,  becomes 
daily  more  apparent.  Just  as  we  gape 
back,  unbelieving,  at  the  "new  era" 
of  1929  with  stocks  selling  at  30  times 
their  earnings,  so  a  few  years  perspec- 
tive may  reveal  our  recent  Alice-in- 
Blunderland  as  a  pathetic  period  of 
petty  panic,  pompous  phrase,  and 
pseudo-scientific  superstition  far  less 
romantic — but  no  less  fantastic — than 
the  Great  Mississippi  Bubble  of  1671. 

An  amazingly  silly  book  entitled 
"Oh  Yeah"  records  in  comparatively 
few  pages  practically  every  public- 
spirited  utterance  by  any  man  willing 
to  hazard  a  doubt  that  civilization 
might  survive.  Yet  there's  justifica- 
tion even  for  this.  Any  question  as  to 
the  necessity  for  a  "depression"  was 
taken  to  deny  the  fact  of  its  existence. 
Any  suggestion  to  end  abnormal  con- 
ditions by  constructive  cooperation 
was  resented  quite  as  hotly  as  empty 
prophecies  as  to  when  the  depression 
would  reverse  itself  automatically. 

This  state  of  mind  did  not,  of  course, 
create  itself.    Newspapers  don't  lightly 


quit  their  best  traditions.  Neither 
overproduction  nor  unemployment 
brought  our  trade  paralysis.  They 
were  effects,  not  causes.  Even  that 
glorious  alibi,  "World-Wide  Depres- 
sion," catchword  of  careless  econo- 
mists and  covering  politicians,  has  but 
limited  application.  Up  until  our  own 
1929  delirium,  the  United  States  had 
with  marked  success  nursed  a  sick 
world  through  financial  convalescence. 
With  reasonable  restraint  here  in  the 
United  States,  the  world's  economic  ad- 
justment would,  no  doubt,  have  spread 
painlessly  over  a  long  period.  But 
panic  crept  into  high  places.  Greed — ■ 
organized,  informed,  and  protected — 
swung  the  scourge.  U.  S.  Senate  Com- 
mittee learns  with  surpise  that — 

"bear  operators  (1931)  hired  expert  propa- 
gandists to  spread  rumors  whether  true  or 

false." 

The  Deflationists,  aided  unwittingly 
by  millions  of  amateur  pessimists, 
dictated  defeatism  as  a  national  policy. 
Normal  initiative  and  ordinary  human 
hopefulness  were  deliberately  crushed 
to  conform  to  their  grim  morbidity. 
We  read  guarded  references  to  out- 
standing financial  leaders  who  favored 
laissez-faire  or  even  strong  arm  liqui- 
dation, sauve-qui-peut.  For  example, 
this  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  National 
City  Bank: 

"Those  who  say  credit  must  be  liquidated 
'down  to  the  bottom'  are  arbitrary.  The 
bottom  is  a  state  of  barter." 

Or  this  from  Barron's: 

"Up  to  within  a  week  or  two  of  the  meetings, 
both  the  United  States  Steel  and  General 
Motors  managements  favored  maintenance  of 
the  regular  rates,  presumably  because  of 
strong  working-capital  position  and  the  in- 
fluence of  regular  dividend  payments  upon 
organization  and  executive  morale.  But  the 
banking  interests,  most  rampantly  optimistic 
in  1929,  are  now  forcing  a  readjustment  to 
realities." 

Like  the  Bourbon  count,  who  set  his 
tenants'  houses  afire  to  get  rid  of  the 
rats,  these  arbitrary  gentlemen  seek 
no  popular  recognition.  Perhaps  the 
nearest  we  shall  ever  know  is  implied 
in  Senator  Glass's  statement: 

"Thirty-eight  great  banks  easily  identified 
as  speculative  institutions  with  large  exten- 
sions on  the  Stock  Exchange  borrowing  two- 
thirds  of  outstanding  Federal  Reserve  loans." 

These  financial  dictators,  no  doubt, 
interpret  correctly  accepted  economic 
theories.  But  what  guarantee  those 
principles  are  modern  and  humane? 
How  can  we  know  that  the  financial 
mind  above  all  others  is  competent  to 
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bawl  out  business  to  everybody's  best 
advantage?    Let's  see! 

Both  as  to  truth  and  wisdom,  I 
doubt  Senator  Glass's  statement  that 
the  banking  community  has  ceased  to 
function  through  cowardice.  It  is  a 
banker's  business  to  be  cautious.  Yet 
when  an  ex-Secretary  of  Treasury,  an 
admitted  authority  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  tells  an  approving  Sen- 
ale  that  only  91  banks  out  of  7600  in 
that  system  have  utilized  all  their  pres- 
ent facilities  to  promote  commerce  and 
that  these  banks  still  hoard  more  than 
.S  1,000,000,000  of  assets  eligible  for  re- 


discount, one  must  listen — with  re- 
newed admiration  for  the  courage  of 
the  ordinary  everyday  business  man! 
Nevertheless,  let  us  join  Mr.  Silas  H. 
Strawn,  President  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  certainly  not 
a  radical: 

"We  get  nowhere  by  scolding  our  bankers 
.  .  .  Without  discussing  the  wisdom  or  folly 
of  their  action,  we  must  assume  as  Potash 
said  to  Perlmutter,  that  "the  milk  is  spoilt; 
it  don't  make  no  difference  who  left  the  ice 
box  open'." 

This,  all  will  agree,  is  a  reasonably 
[Continued  on  page  48] 


and  Now  Concerning  Copy: 


AWHILE  back 
The  iV  e  w 
Yorker,  no 
doubt  with  its 
tongue  in  its  cheek, 
ran  in  Time  an  ad- 
\ertisement  with  a 
picture  of  a  camera 
lens  and  the  caption 
"Liar?"  It  asked 
why,  since  no  photo- 
graphs are  permitted 
in  the  editorial  pages  of  The  New 
Yorker,  good  photographs  prove  so 
productive  in  the  advertising  pages.  A 
lot  of  letters  rushed  in  to  explain  why : 
that  the  truths  of  life  may  be  more  ac- 
curately suggested  by  drawing  than  by 
photography;  that  the  public  needs 
photographs  in  advertisements  to  prove 
whether  the  advertiser  is  a  liar  or  not. 
If  true,  'tis  pity.  There  is  enough  truth 
there,  however,  to  explain  (but  not  ex- 
cuse) the  deluge  of  muddy  halftones 
of  people  grimacing  from  every  news- 
paper: Palmolive,  Listerine,  Camel, 
Gillette,  legion  —  all  going  sheep- 
scramble  pell-mell  after  a  quality  of 
mechanical  "truthfulness"  which  they 
believe  the  merciless  lens  will  supply. 
They  do  not  realize  that  the  camera 
will  not  put  truth  into  an  untrue  story 
for  long.  They  do  not  realize  that  the 
only  proper  function  of  the  camera 
in  advertising  (outside  catalogues)  is 
to  illustrate  a  story  more  imaginatively 
than  can  a  drawing.  There  are  cases 
in  which  a  photograph  can  be  infinitely 
more  suggestive  (not  dirty)  than  any 
dream-drawing.  An  example  in  point 
is  George  Bijur's  recent  photograph  of 
the  nude  dummy  snared  in  silk  threads 
— a  Bonwit  Teller  advertisement.  A 
steamship    line     (French,    probably) 


waved  "Good-bye"  more  suggestively 
with  its  photograph  of  a  farewell  whis- 
tle on  the  funnel  (of  the  Paris,  prob- 
ably) than  the  whole  Beaux  Arts  could 
have  said  with  a  cord  of  charcoal.  The 
current  epidemic  of  misused  photog- 
raphy is  traceable  to  (1)  the  mildly 
"improved"  processes  of  printing 
screen  halftones  on  a  news  stock  al- 
ways and  forever  unsuited  to  such 
printing,  (2)  the  rise  of  the  tabloids, 
(3)  the  haunting  habit  of  all  copy- 
writers to  fear  that  because  the  other 
fellow  is  doing  something  noisy,  crude, 
ugly,  it  is  wrong  or  dangerous  to  do 
something  calm,  sharp,  and  beautiful. 
When  the  camera  boys  begin  to  trouble 
themselves  to  find  subjects  to  shoot 
which  are  less  stupid  than  the  acres 
of  sweaty,  powdery  human  faces  from 
the  model-stable,  and  subjects  which 
intensify  the  text  because  they  are 
calm,  sharp,  and  strong,  then  the  pen- 
and-pencil  boys  had  better  really  watch 
out.  But  they're  safe  a  long  time  yet. 
(In  order  to  clarify  those  purple 
prophecies,  it  may  as  well  be  set  down 
that  the  word  "beautiful"  is  used  above 
to  mean  a  picture  which  fits  the  text 
with  perfect  graphic  and  imaginative 
harmony.  It  should  be  added,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  buckeye  boys,  that  ugli- 
ness is  not  strength,  strength  is  not 
ugliness;  that  beauty  in  an  advertise- 
ment is  pure  force  applied  to  the  idea 
presented;  that  the  more  apposite  the 
picture,  type  and  layout  to  the  idea, 
the  more  beautiful  the  result;  the  more 
beautiful,  the  more  strong.) 


The  other  day  we  heard  that  Gil- 
lette, after  a  lot  of  experiment  in  all 
sorts  of  photographic  sex-alarm  copy. 


has  found  the  formula ;  is  going  ahead. 
We  asked  eagerly  what  the  advertise- 
ment was  which  had  proved  so  suc- 
cessful. Was  it  the  woman  looking  at 
her  sleeping  and  bearded  spouse?  Or 
the  bride  mamma-bound  who  couldn't 
stand  the  groom's  whiskers?  Or  the 
night  club  hostess  who  didn't  like 
rough  butter-and-egg  fellows?  Quick 
— which  one  made  sales?  No — it  was 
none  of  these.  The  "slant"  that  had 
"clicked"  (yes,  yes?)  was  a  plain  type 
half-page  newspaper,  with  no  picture 
at  all,  but  a  big,  plain  headline,  "A 
Frank  Confession,"  which  said  that 
Gillette  blades  used  to  be  lousy  but 
are  o.k.  now,  and  if  you  don't  think 
so  send  'em  back.  (See  Advertising 
&  Selling,  Nov.  25,  1931,  and  don't 
ever  come  to  us  unless  you  want  to  be 
put  on  the  right  track.  Our  copy  was 
even  shorter,  Mr.  Lambert.)  And  if 
the  sheep  want  to  follow  Gillette  out 
of  newspaper  halftones  back  to  proper 
printing  for  rough  paper,  that's  all 
right  with  us,  too. 


Here  is  what  happened  to  retail  ad- 
vertising in  the  last  year: 

A  cloak-and-suiter,  out  of  work,  de- 
cided to  go  into  the  sidewalk  fruit- 
vending,  but  with  a  difference.  Instead 
of  apples  he  would  offer  peaches.  In- 
stead of  standing  mute  and  resting  his 
case  on  a  single  display  card,  he  would 
throw  the  whole  force  of  appetite-ap- 
peal into  a  hot  sales  talk.  So  on  the 
corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  For- 
tieth Street  he  stood,  and  crooned: 
"Nice-fresh  -  Florida-freestone-cling- 
stone-velvety-peaches-ten-cents. Nice- 
fresh — "  and  so  on. 

An  hour  passed,  but  so  did  all  his 
customers.  No  sale.  Another  hour. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  he  wasn't  work- 
ing the  right  neighborhood.  He  inoved 
uptown.  The  afternoon  passed.  He 
intoned  the  same  elegant  description 
of  his  peaches,  but  he  sold  none.  He 
moved  into  the  Bronx,  where  at  least 
he  felt  the  market  would  understand 
him.  He  wheedled  his  way  up  the 
Grand  Concourse,  his  hopes  faltering. 
No  sale.  Meanwhile,  the  peaches, 
which  had  been  so  velvety  in  the  early 
morning,  had  lost  most  of  their  nap, 
were  beginning  to  show  brown  bruises, 
and  were  leaking  down  his  coat-sleeve. 
He  came  to  the  Fordham  Road  and 
made  his  last  stand.  With  tears  in  his 
voice,  he  thrust  his  shopworn  fruit 
forward  to  the  heartless  world  and 
cried:    "Goddammit — PEACHES!" 

— Jones 
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Courtesy  of  Standard  Brands 


The  Trend  Toward  the  Exclusive 
Sales  Agency 

Even  Cigarettes  and  Baked  Beans  Are  Thus  Seeking 
Distribution  at  Minimum  Cost 


THERE  appears  to  be  a  trend 
toward  the  exclusive  agency, 
probably  because  a  single  outlet 
in  a  market,  be  it  a  large  retailer  or 
a  chain  of  stores,  gives  the  manufac- 
turer distribution  at  a  minimum  of 
expense,  and  by  expanding  the  method 
into  fifty  or  seventy-five  centers  the  en- 
tire factory  output  may  be  marketed 
through  a  selected  group  of  jobbers  or 
retailers. 

The  textbooks  say  that  goods  of  the 
following  classes  are  especially 
adapted  to  the  methods  of  the  exclusive 
agency : 

1.  New  or  relatively  unknown  com- 
modities. 

2.  Commodities  requiring  "service" 
to  the  consumer,  such  as  typewriters 
and  agricultural  implements. 

3.  High  priced  "shopping"'  lines, 
such  as  sporting  goods  and  musical 
instruments. 

4.  "Style"  and  "quality"  goods. 

5.  Commodities  of  which  the  dealer 
must  carry  a  full  line,  especially  when 
lo  do  this  necessitates  a  considerable 
investment,  as  with  paint,  bathroom 
fixtures  or  wall  paper. 

Thus  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
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think  of  the  exclusive  agency   as  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for: 

Farm  machinery 
Automobiles 

Men's  clotliing 

Women's  clothing 

Pianos 

Radios 

High  grade  shoes 

Fancy  confectionery 

Specialized  equipment  for  office  or  home 

Paint  and  varnish 

The  exclusive  sales  agency  has, 
about  as  generally,  not  been  used  for 
such  items  as: 

Grocery  specialties 

Druggists'  sundries 

Office  appliances 

Automotive  supplies  and  accessories 

Toilet  goods 

Hosiery 

Underwear 

Ordinary  jewelry 

Cigarettes,  cigars  and  tobaccos 

It  is  in  this  second  grouping  of 
commodities  that  deep  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  last  year  or  two.  Many 
makers  of  such  articles  as  cigarettes 
and  baked  beans,  toilet  preparations 
and    office    stationery,   have   followed 


the  recommendations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  discard  profit- 
less outlets  and  concentrate  on  those 
which  cost  least  to  sell.  One  means 
to  this  end  has  been  the  appointment 
of  exclusive  jobbing  and  retailing 
outlets,  on  the  familiar  principle  of 
retaining  at  a  fair  profit  75%  of  for- 
mer volume  and  deliberately  sacrific- 
ing the  25%  which  was  formerly  sold 
at  a  distinct  loss. 

It  is,  indeed,  rather  surprising  to  be 
told  (December,  1931)  by  a  packer  of 
branded  coffee,  which  is  nationally 
advertised  both  in  print  and  over  the 
air: 

"Wherever  we  can  do  so  we  stock 
our  coffee  only  with  selected  retail- 
ers, in  zones  where  we  do  our  own 
distributing,  and  with  exclusive 
grocery  jobbers,  in  centers  where  we 
use  wholesale  houses.  This  is  a  very 
recent  change  for  us.  But  we  were 
forced  to  it  by  rising  costs.  Our  ex- 
perience, in  a  notably  bad  coffee  year, 
is  unquestionably  in  favor  of  fewer 
and  better  outlets.  We  can  maintain 
volume  and  we  have  materially  cut 
costs." 

Each  of  these  selected  outlets  han- 
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I  dies  the  coffee  under  an  agreement  to 
>  give  preference  to  the  one  brand  and 
i  I  not  to  push  the  sale  of  competing 
I  '  brands  in  the  same  jirice  range.  Thus 
'  i  the  outlet  becomes  an  "exclusive 
;  I   agency"     under    the    usual    definition 

il  that  "any  agreement  to  sell  within  a 
i  given  territory  a  commodity  or  a  serv- 
'  ice  through  only  one  outlet  consti- 
tutes an  exclusive  agency."  Nor  can 
the  exclusive  agency  exist  without  a 
definite  understanding  between  the 
lv\(i  parties  concerned.  The  under- 
^lallding  may  be  a  written  contract 
111    a    gentlemen's   agreement,    but    in 


any  case  there  must  be  a  contract,  oral 
or  written. 

In  the  group  of  articles  customarily 
sold  through  exclusive  agencies  the 
"exclusive"  idea  has  been  thinly  hid- 
den under  such  phrases  as  "licensed 
dealer,"  "authorized  distributor"  and 
the  like,  all  of  which  have  given  rise 
to  "franchises"  for  a  territory  and 
have  produced  the  troublesome  prob- 
lems of  "infringement  of  territory" 
and  "splitting"  of  profits.  With  the 
commodities  which  have  more  re- 
cently come  into  exclusive  agencies — 
according  to  reports  through  personal 


interviews — the  benefits  of  being  able 
to  maintain  resale  prices  have  been 
sufficient  to  hold  dealers  in  line.  These 
commodities,  furthermore,  are  sold 
over  the  counter  and  not  by  outside 
solicitation  through  a  sales  staff,  so 
that,  automatically,  infringement  docs 
not  become  important. 

Interviews  with  manufacturers  who 
sell  through  exclusive  jobbers  or  ex- 
clusive retailers  bring  to  light  the 
fact  that  the  "contract"  is  of  many 
forms.  Extreme  informality  seems  to 
be  the  most  common  method,  particu- 
larly for  such  commodities  as  we  are 


Stop  the  '^Chiseling 

WARREN    C.    PLATT 

President,  National  Petroleum  A'eics 


vr>\ 


Now  that  business  seems  to  be  or  may  be  near 
the  upturn,  it  is  time  to  lend  every  encourage- 
ment to  every  warranted  increase  in  prices. 
The  clamor  for  lower  prices  should  cease  and  a  seri- 
ous effort  be  made  by  everyone  to  get  prices  up. 
There  probably  are  mighty  few  instances  where 
higher  prices  are  not  direly  needed  to  put  industry 
on  its  feet. 

We  have  had  more  than  two  years  of  fighting  and 
loud  demand  from  almost  everyone  for  lower  and 
still  lower  prices.  The  result  is  that  most  businesses 
are  running  at  a  loss.  Costs  have  been  cut  and  re- 
cut;  salaries  and  wages  have  been  reduced  even 
many  times  in  a  single  company. 

Certainly  we  have  had  about  all  the  weeding  out 
that  the  mostly  unintelligent  demand  for  lower 
prices  has  demanded.  If  we  keep  on  much  further, 
industry  as  a  whole  will  be  wrecked,  and  that  means 
that  everyone  will  be  done  for,  as  well  as  the  United 
States  and  all  other  governments.  Congress  is  now 
discovering  that  the  goose  which  has  been  laying 
the  golden  egg  all  these  years  is  just  about  through 
and  needs  a  chance  to  run  in  the  poultry  yard  and 
get  rested  up. 

It  is  time  for  the  "chiselers"  to  stop  "chiseling." 
It  is  time  for  the  head  of  the  business  to  go  to  those 
in  charge  of  his  buying  and  say: 

"Our  salesmen  are  daily  up  against  a  lot  of 
'chiselers'  who  are  getting  our  prices  lower  and 
lower  until  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  we  eat 
next  week  or  not.  The  other  man's  salesmen  are 
coming  in  here  and  I  suppose  they  are  subjected 
to  the  same  'chiseling'  process;  at  all  events  I  know 
that  the  companies  that  sell  us  pumps,  and  tanks, 
and  pipe,  paint,  barrels  and  automotive  equipment 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  are  mighty  hard  up  and  are 


laying  off  a  lot  of  heretofore  good  gasoline  cus- 
tomers. A  little  bit  more  off  their  prices  and  they 
will  be  through,  and  then  it  won't  make  any  differ- 
ence how  cheaply  we  may  buy  stuff,  we  won't  have 
anyone  we  can  sell  to  at  any  price.  So  pay  the 
other  man  a  reasonable  price — no  more  than  our 
competitors  pay  but  no  less." 

Some  such  message  should  be  given  in  person  li\ 
the  head  of  every  business  in  this  country.  We  sa\ 
this  without  reflection  on  purchasing  departments. 
These  same  heads  of  business  who  are  bemoaning 
their  lowering  and  unprofitable  sales  prices  are  also 
demanding  of  their  purchasing  departments  still 
more  cutting  of  purchasing  expense.  These  heads  for- 
get that  they  have  a  dual  role,  one  as  seller  and  the 
other  as  buyer.  They  have  forgotten  that  if  25,000 
important  companies  in  this  country  are  going  to 
sell  at  a  profit,  they  must  buy  at  a  profit  to  the  other 
man.  Because  they  are  all  buying  and  selling  to 
each  other. 

Industries  might  well  get  together  and  agree  to 
stop  "chiseling"  and  to  pay  fair  prices.  That  would 
be  far  more  effective  than  to  get  together  about 
raising  prices,  if  any  of  them  are.  With  all  com- 
panies taking  less  of  a  "hard  boiled"  attitude  to- 
ward salesmen,  there  would  at  once  be  a  change 
in  the  business  atmosphere.  The  gloom  would  be 
largely  dispelled.  Salesmen  would  be  encouraged 
and  would  do  a  better  job  of  selling.  We  do  not 
mean  that  the  salesmen  should  go  around  and  put  on 
a  charity  sales  talk,  but  that  they  should  be  given 
firm  bottom  prices,  the  same  to  all,  and  the  buyer 
should  recognize  and  respect  such  firmness. 

A  sj'mpathetic  and  encouraging  attitude  toward 
all  price  advances  today  will  hurry  up  our  returning 
industrial  health. 
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just  now  considering.  The  coffee 
manufacturer  referred  to  follows  up 
the  interview  of  his  salesman  with  a 
brief  letter.  The  outlet's  acceptance, 
equally  informal,  binds  the  bargain 
and  makes  a  valid  contract.  This 
mode  of  "licensing"  is  a  long  way 
from  the  printed  contracts  of  the  mak- 
ers of  farm  machinery  and  a  host  of 
products  which,  classically,  are  mar- 
keted through  exclusive  agencies. 

Whatever  the  form  of  contract  the 
purpose  is  to  cover  three  items : 

1.  The  dealer  agrees  to  stock  the  line,  to 
maintain  a  stock,  and  not  to  carry  competi- 
tive goods  (sometimes  he  stipulates  that  he 
will  carry  minimum  stocks  only  of  com- 
peting  brands). 

2.  The  manufacturer  agrees  to  allow  cer- 
tain discounts,  to  extend  certain  cooperation 
in  advertising  and  sales  helps,  to  turn  over 
all  inquiries  and  prospects  within  the  terri- 
tory, to  protect  the  dealer  by  keeping  his 
goods  from  others  within  the  territory,  to 
help  in  solicitation  of  business,  etc. 

3.  The  dealer,  in  some  manner  more  or 
less  definite,  promises  not  to  sell,  or  push, 
competitive   brands. 

All  degrees  of  coercion  are  found. 
The  favored  discount  ranks  first  in 
power  to  compel  adherence  to  the 
agreement;  advertising  aids  and  al- 
lowances  run    a    close    second. 

"Of  course,"  is  the  comment  of  a 
maker  of  radios,  "a  nationally  known 
specialty  like  ours  creates  its  own 
leverage  on  the  dealer.  The  dealer 
wants  such  a  product.  The  thing  he 
fears  most  is  that  another  agent  will 
get  the  line  and  share  the  business. 
We  hardly  have  to  club  them  to  handle 
ours  exclusively:  they  beg  us  to  let 
them  set  up  subdealerships  within  the 
territory  and  thus  hand  over  to  them 
the  control." 

Such  a  product  illustrates  the  group 
which  aims  to  create  demand  by  na- 
tional advertising  and  brand  prestige. 
At  the  far  end  of  the  scale  stands  a 
food  product,  in  can  or  jar,  which  is 
sold  in  competition  with  a  hundred 
other  brands  of  a  similar  item — 
where  advertising  is  less  possible  and 
where  the  maker  depends  largely,  if 
not  altogether,  on  the  dealer's  effort 
at  point  of  sale.  To  this  class  belong 
innumerable  products,  of  food  and 
drugs  and  wearing  apparel,  the  type 
of  articles  which  have  been  flocking 
into  exclusive  dealerships  of  recent 
months.    The  trend  is  unmistakable. 

As  a  practical  consideration  for  the 
manufacturer  about  to  launch  into  ex- 
clusive agencies  there  emerges  a  fear 
that  he  may  transgress  the  law.  There 
is  some  risk.  Yet  the  market  teems 
[Continued  on  page  56] 
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BRUSH  vs.  camera  (cont.)  :  Re- 
cent despatches  from  the  front 
show  the  artist  boys  launching 
a  timid  counter-offensive  against  the 
invading  hordes  of  camera  men. 
Whereas  slightly  over  70%  of  the  ad- 
vertising illustrations  in  the  February 
L.  H.  ].  were  photographs,  the  figure 
for  March  was  slightly  under  70%. 
To  be  exact,  we  made  it  69%. 

21^°  You  can't  always  tell  in  a  de- 
pression, evidently.  Woolworth's, 
which  hasn't  sold  anything  for  more 
than  10c  in  50  years,  has  decided  to 
experiment  with  20-cent  merchandise 
in  about  100  stores. 

J^=  The  Round  Numbers  division  of 
this  dept.  has  just  made  its  report: 
"Millions  of  smokers  .  .  .  take  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  Phillips'  Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia in  a  glass  of  water  every  morn- 
ing immediately  after  rising  and  every 
night  immediately  before  going  to 
bed."  "Is  your  canary  .  .  .  one  of  the 
millions  of  happy,  healthy  canaries 
that  are  being  fed  a  well-balanced  ra- 
tion —  French's  Air  -  Washed  Bird 
Seed?"  "A  million  smart  women  .  .  . 
are  handling  this  bothersome  problem 
with  Mum!"  "More  than  two  million 
women  have  chosen  Listerine  Tooth 
Paste." 

11^°  Here  it  is — the  most  discussed  ad 
of  the  month: 

A  FRANK 
CONFESSION 

-A  STATEMENT  BY  THE  GILLEHE  SAFEH  RAZOR  COMPANY 


The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company 
discussed  it ;  advertising  men  discussed 
it;  consumers  discussed  it;  and  now 
our  own  Jones  (who  suggested  some- 
thing of  the  sort  to  Mr.  Lambert  in 


Advertising  &  Selling  last  Novem- 
ber) is  discussing  it  in  this  very  issue 
(page  19).     So  we  won't  bother. 

B^^  You've  probably  heard  about  the 
house  they're  building  in  Cleveland 
out  of  welded  steel  sheets — the  first  of 
its  kind.  But  the  Porcelain  Enamel 
Institute  thinks  we  ought  to  mention 
that  the  whole  thing  (even  the  steel 
shingles)  is  being  enameled  with — 
Guess  what?     That's  right:  porcelain. 

lE^^  A  copy  of  Ballyhoo  seems  to 
have  penetrated  to  London.  Anyway, 
a  Shell  Oil  Company  ^/o-page  ad  in 
The  Illustrated  London  News  has 
"Miss  Rosy  Rapture,  The  Film  Star," 
testimoaning  thus:  "I  gargle  with  it 
after  every  performance  and  have  al- 
ways believed  that  my  astounding 
beauty  is  largely  due  to  its  use.  (This 
is  my  stock  testimonial.  Please  adapt 
to  your  petrol  as  I  am  so  busy.  R.  R.)" 
That's  all  the  copy  there  is  except  this 
one  line  way  down  at  the  bottom: 
"Winter  Shell  Petrol  is  specially 
blended  to  give  quick  starting  in  cold 
weather." 

2^=  Our  Government  is  about  to  save 
$10,000  a  year  after  this  by  mimeo- 
graphing all  its  "releases"  on  both 
sides.  Maybe  taxes  won't  have  to  be 
raised  after  all. 

I^°  36%  of  the  nation's  milk  goes 
into  butter  and  only  3.5%  into  cheese 
— yet  cheese  is  being  nationally  adver- 
tised more  intensively  than  any  other 
milk  product.  Come  on  now,  you  big 
b.  and  e.  men. 

2^^  And  now  color  is  to  invade  the 
editorial  columns  of  McCalUs.  Pruett 
Carter  and  Henry  Raleigh  are  to  lead 
off  in  the  May  issue,  wallowing  de- 
lightedly in  4-color. 

2^=  The  French  Tobacco  Monopoly 
is  urging  the  ladies  to  try  smoking 
cigars.  The  Neiv  Yorker  is  our  au- 
thority. 

j|f^='  The  100  largest  banks  in  Amer- 
ica lost  almost  $31/2  billion  in  deposits 
during  1931.  And  The  American 
Banker  is  our  authority  for  that  one. 

8^="  Headline:  Receiver  Is  Asked 
For  Police  Gazette. 
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In  Sharper  Focus — V 


Wilfred  W.  Fry 

His  Forte — "Humanics" 


■ILFRED  WASHINGTON 
FRY,  56;  of  West  Washing- 
ton Square,  Philadelphia; 
continues  those  defined  and  straight- 
lined  policies  of  F.  Wayland  Ayer 
with  such  marked  success 
that  the  firm  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
and  Son,  Inc.,  occupies  a 
notable  niche  in  the  adver- 
tising profession. 

A  niche  that  has  been 
(figuratively  speaking)  both 
stormed  and  praised  for 
years,  but  as  yet  has  never 
been  taken.  For  Fry,  dur- 
ing his  years  of  rational  ad- 
ministration, daily  has  been 
showing  the  high  priests  of 
his  field,  that,  if  you  inspire 
your  colleagues;  if  you  take 
yourself  and  your  associates 
seriously  enough;  and, 
finally,  if  you  do  not  re- 
strict your  horizons  but 
wisely  heed  the  thoughts  of 
other  circles  besides  your 
own;  you  cannot  help  but 
hold  your  own  in  the  face 
of  the  keenest  competition. 
In  a  word.  Fry  has  proven, 
that  as  an  advertising  man's 
shibboleth  .  .  .  organization 
is  bigger  than  the  man. 

He  sits  in  his  chair  in  a 
spacious,  austere  and  pictureless  room 
on  the  12th  floor,  from  which  he  might 
gaze  across  to  Independence  Square 
where  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed.  Characteristically,  how- 
ever, he  sits  with  his  back  to  this  monu- 
ment of  the  past  and  his  face — to  the 
actuality  of  the  present.  His  office  is 
a  bluish-grey,  while  the  rug  is  a  solid 
blue.  His  large  mahogany  desk  lacks 
any  superfluous  gadgets.  It  is  gar- 
nished with  an  antique  glass  inkwell, 
an  electric  clock,  a  small  Chinese  dog, 
a  hand  phone — that's  all. 

It  takes  you  exactly  12  steps  to  at- 
tain his  desk,  during  which  time  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  observe  him. 
Unconsciously  you  sense  that  he  is 
less    the    spellbinder    but    more    the 


GEORGE   H.   ALLEN 

executive.  His  rugged  sense  of  in- 
tegrity is  mirrored  in  an  eye  of  con- 
scientiousness; it  is  that  of  an  in- 
sistent believer  in  application  of  "the 
square   deal."     The  glow   of  Wilfred 


His  letters,  which  are   really  expert  copywriting, 
should   be   gathered   together  and   preserved. 

Fry's  incandescence  is  in  the  mellow 
warmth  of  his  unaffected  manner. 
And  by  his  "manner"  I  also  mean 
that  he  can  make  severity,  should  he 
want  to  be  severe,  a  virtue.  His  in- 
telligence is  sympathetic.  His  knowl- 
edge has  a  gracious  eclectic  quality. 
He  is  tolerant  and  unmarred  by  an  air 
of  patronization — you  will  have  to 
take  Fry  as  you  find  him.  His  de- 
meanor says:  "Let's  discard  illusion 
■ — let's  get  down  to  business." 

His  was  the  usual  routine  as  a  boy. 
Born  in  Mt.  Vision,  New  York,  he 
spent  his  early  life  as  a  sockless  lad 
in  the  farm  village.  The  pittance  he 
earned  while  doing  odd  jobs  helped 
defray  his  expenses  while  still  a 
youngster.     His  father,  a  pastor  in  a 


little  Presbyterian  church,  died  be- 
fore he  was  graduated  from  Mt. 
Hermon,  so,  after  leaving  there.  Fry 
immediately  went  to  work.  For  an 
advertising  man,  his  next  13  years  were 
rather  unique  in  this  direc- 
tion as  he  spent  them  solely 
in  Y.M.C.A.  work.  However, 
he  was  here  laying  the 
foundation  for  his  ability  to 
handle  men.  His  training 
in  "humanics"  was  obtained 
under  what  you  might  con- 
sider the  most  adverse  con- 
ditions, for  in  Y.M.C.A. 
work  you  secured  coopera- 
tion voluntarily,  there  was 
no  monetary  remuneration. 
While  in  Trenton  (he  was 
29)  he  met  and  married  the 
daughter  of  F.  Wayland 
Ayer.  Ayer  offered  him  an 
opening  in  the  business,  but 
he  declined.  Five  years 
later,  having  demonstrated 
his  capabilities  independ- 
ently, he  accepted  the  offer. 
Fry  lives  in  the  old  Ayer 
homestead  in  Camden;  he 
has  traveled  much  —  has 
covered  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  made  oc- 
casional trips  abroad.  When 
I  say  that  he  shuns  the 
white  light  of  publicity  and  that  his 
retiring  nature  is  ingrown,  I  mean 
just  that.  If  you  gave  Fry  a  platform 
and  a  receptive  audience,  he  would 
probably  find  some  way  to  hedge  away 
from  it,  despite  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  forceful  speaker  when  the  platform 
is  too  important  to  be  avoided. 

He  is  heavy  set;  5  ft.  10  in.  tall; 
and  has  dark  hair.  He  receives  you 
with  natural  urbanity,  the  man  behind 
showing  in  the  fine,  strong  counte- 
nance, whose  cordial  smile  relieves  the 
sternness  of  his  level  eyes  and  bushy 
brows.  His  ruddy  face  exudes  friend- 
liness, it  makes  you  want  to  smile 
along  with  him  ...  to  understand  his 
pertinent  sense  of  humor. 

[^Continued  on  page  .90] 
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The  American  Home  is  Doomed 

Our  Inveterate  Ad  Reader  Makes  a  Dire  Prediction  on  the  Basis 
of  Exhaustive  Research  Among  the  Advertisements  in  the  Cur- 
rent Women's  Magazines 


THE  American  home,  that  once 
most  inviolate  of  institutions,  is 
doomed.  No  woman,  we  have  be- 
come convinced  after  spending  a 
troubled  evening  among  the  advertis- 
ing columns  of  the  current  woman's 
magazines,  no  woman  could  possibly 
do  all  the  things  which  most  of  the 
cosmetic  and  food  people  insist  are 
absolutely  essential  to  do  if  she  is  to 
get  her  man  and  then,  unlike  one  of 
those  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police- 
men, make  him  happy  over  having 
been  got. 

No  woman,  that  is.  with  all  the  per- 


sonal— and  when  we  say  personal  we 
mean  intimate — worries  with  which 
most  of  the  medicine  men  are  be- 
leaguering her.  (The  copywriters,  by 
the  way.  are  finding  new  ways  to  throw 
the  fear  of  God  and  social  ostracism 
into  the  girls  every  day — our  current 
favorite  being  The  Haley  M-0  Com- 
pany's brilliant  inspiration.  Sulphide 
Breath:  "Why  doesn't  someone  tel!  her 
...  her  trouble  is  Sulphide  Breath?") 
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The  American  home,  we  repeat,  is 
doomed. 

Take  this  business  of  getting  a  man, 
for  example:  ''He  vowed  he'd  be  a 
bachelor,"  we  are  told  in  an  advertise- 
ment for  Murine,  "but  her  eyes  cap- 
tured him!"  (See  him,  if  you  don't 
believe  it,  in  the  act  of  being  captured 
by  her  eyes— Illus.  No.  1.)  "A  man," 
says  the  Andrew  Jergens  Company, 
"thrills  to  the  spell  of  sweet,  soft  fin- 
gers." (Just  look  at  the  man  thrill- 
ing, will  you? — Illus.  No.  2.)  "May 
he  kiss  you  with  open  eyes?"  asks  an 
advertisement  for  Krank  Beauty  Aids. 
An  advertisement  for  Lifebuoy  tells 
us,  with  a  catch  in  its  throat,  "Why  ro- 
mance passed  her  by."  An  advertise- 
ment for  Tangee  Beauty  Sets  asks 
more  or  less  categorically,  "Do  men 
admire  natural  color?  Just  ask  one!" 
But  you  get  the  idea.  One  eligible 
bachelor  is  the  sort  who  can  be  cap- 
tured by  a  pair  of  well-Murined  eyes, 
another  thrills  only  to  the  spell  of 
sweet,  soft,  Jergened  fingers,  and  so 
on  and  on  well  into  the  night.  Before 
she  discovers  just  what  sort  of  a  man 
is  the  man  she's  got  her  Murined  eyes 
on  (or  her  Jergened  fingers  on,  as  the 
case  may  be)  a  girl  may  have  to  try 
an  incredible  number  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury love  charms.  So  that  by  the  time 
she  does  get  him  she'll  be  so  exhausted 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  all  the 
things  she  should  do  to  keep  him. 

Right  here  we're  going  to  stop  and 
ask  why  almost  all  the  cosmetic  (in 
the  broad  sense)  advertisers  who  play 
up  the  sex  urge  have  limited  their 
products'  attributes  to  getting  the  man. 
We  noticed   only  three  exceptions  to 


this  rule — and  two  of  them  don't 
really  count.  "I  learned  from  a  beauty 
expert,"  a  Palmolive  advertisement  has 
a  young  wife  saying,  "how  to  hold  mv 
husband."  (See  her  hold  him— you'd 
never  know  they  were  married,  would 
you?— Illus.  No.  3.)  We  think  the 
Palmolive  Company  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  recognizing  that  even  hus- 
bands are  human  and  believe  that  the 


idea  is  novel  enough  to  be  incorpo-: 
rated  into  other  cosmetic  ads. 

As  for  the  other  two  exceptions 
we're  not  so  sure.  The  Swedish  Sham- 
poo Laboratories  says,  "Stay  blonde 
.  .  .  you  owe  it  to  him."  But  our  as- 
sumption that  this  couple  is  married 
is  just  that — a  pure  assumption.  The 
Blondex  Company  takes  the  interesting 
attitude  that  even  a  girl  might  like  to 
sow  her  wild  oats  (in  the  Pictorial 
Review,  that  is) .  "No  lonely  evenings 
for  this  blonde,"  it  headlines.  "Her 
golden  hair,"  the  copy  begins,  "mag- 
netizes, attracts — gets  her  more  dates 
than  any  other  girl  in  the  crowd  .  .  ." 
(See  Illus.  No.  4  for  a  typical  evening 
in  this  blonde's  home. )  But  our  enthu- 
siasm is  somewhat  chilled  by  the 
Blondex  Company's  advertisement  in 
the  Women's  Home  Companion  (a 
magazine  which  believes  that  one  com- 
panion in  the  home  is  enough  for  any 
girl)  :  Same  picture,  same  headline; 
but  the  copy  has  become  "No  wonder 
he  fell  in  love  with  her." 

And   while  we're  asking   questions 
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we  wonder  why  so  few  of  the  food  and 
household  whatnot  advertisers  bother 
telling  America's  maidens  that  the 
:  way  to  a  man's  heart  is  his  stomach  or 
something  like  that;  instead  of  con- 
stantly harping  on  how  to  hold  hubby. 
\Ve've  only  seen  two  recently  who 
made  use  of  this  slightly  different  ap- 
peal and  we're  not  very  happy  about 
either  of  them.  But  we  still  like  the 
idea. 

And  an  advertisement  for  Super 
Suds  has  a  happy  matron  telling  a 
maiden  named  Lu  that  she'll  never 
"catch  a  husband  if  he  sees  how  you 
leave  your  dishes  go." 

But  for  the  most  part  the  advertis- 
ers, in  their  advice  to  the  lovelorn, 
stick  to  what  seems  to  be  a  time-tried 
formula:  Cosmetics  to  catch  him, 
home-cooking  to  hold  him.  "How's 
your  husband's  appetite?  (This  from 
an  advertisement  for  Sun-Maid  Rais- 
ins.) Bad  appetites  breed  bad  dispo- 
sitions .  .  .  When  he  shows  signs  of 
menu-monotony  it's  time  to  brighten 
up  those  dishes  you  put  before  him." 
Or:  "Watch  him  fall  for  this!    (The 


tre  when  used  as  a  rinse."  Church  & 
Dwight  feel  that  "Baking  Soda  has  a 
lotion-like  effect  on  the  skin."  It's  all 
very  confusing  and  has  probably  be- 
come just  another  of  those  nervous 
worries  with  which  advertisers  are  con- 
stantly chevying  the  housewife. 

Or,  for  another  example,  Dr.  Lyon's 
says  "Do  as  your  dentist  does — when 
he  cleans  your  teeth.  Use  powder"; 
but  Squibb  says  "An  abrasive  can  be 
safely  used  by  the  dentist  in  periodic 
cleaning  of  your  teeth.  But  he  would 
be  the  last  to  recommend  it  for  daily 
use."  And  just  to  make  it  still  more 
complicated  this  very  same  advertiser, 
Squibb,  had  said  only  the  month  be- 
fore "If  the  dentist  brushed  your  teeth 
twice  a  day  .  .  .  you'd  expect  them  to 
stay  in  perfect  condition.    Why  not  use 


'this'  being  Baker's  Cocoanut.)  When 
it  comes  to  pleasing  a  man,  here's  one 
trick  you  may  have  overlooked." 
Does  your  husband  run  to  breakfast  or 
just  walk?  Well,  "city  wives  soon 
find  that  their  husbands,  like  the  lum- 
berjacks, come  on  the  run  when  there 
are  flapjacks  'drownin'  in  Vermont 
Maid  Syrup.'  "  An  advertisement  for 
Paterson  Vegetable  Parchment  man 
ages  to  insinuate  that  when  odors  conn 
out  of  the  kitchen  love  flies  out  of  tin 
window  without  once  mentioning  tli' 
word  husband.  A  photograph  of  tlic 
gentleman  being  met  at  the  door  by 
an  enormous  cauliflower  (see  lUus. 
No.  .5)  does  the  trick. 

But   wait   a   minute.      Cosmetics   to 
catch  him,  home-cooking  to  hold  him? 


So  many  products  which  we  once 
fondly  imagined  to  be  simply  the  stuff 
home-cooking  was  made  of  have  devel- 
o])ed  a  cosmetic  appeal  that  our  nice 
little  generality  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming very  complex.  Of  course  it 
started  years  ago  with  eating  Fleisch- 
mann's  Yeast  for  a  clear  skin ;  but  look 
at  what's  happening  today.  "Whole 
Bran"  muffins  have  become  "a  tempt- 
ing beauty  treatment."  "Sun-Maid" 
raisins  now  "assist  destruction  of  fats." 
Without  "muscular  exercise  of  mouth," 
the  Wrigley's  gum  people  have  dis- 
covered, "adult  faces  lose  their  good 
looks."  The  California  Fruit  Growers 
Exchange  is  advocating  "lemon  juice 
for  the  hair.    Note  how  it  restores  lus- 


his  modern  methods  in  your  own  care 
of  your  teeth?" 

Then,  too,  there's  this  business  of 
going  around  the  house  with  little 
jumps.  A  Bigelow  Weavers  rug  is 
made  of  "lively  wool"  and  "springs 
back  underfoot."  (Isn't  the  illustra- 
tion—No. 6 — cute?)  But  an  Ozite 
cushion  under  an  old  piece  of  linoleum 
"makes  you  feel  you're  walking  on 
springs."  (Yes,  we've  furnished  the 
proof  for  that  one,  too — Illus.  No.  7) 
What  to  do?    What  to  do? 

And  how's  this  for  a  poser?  "Is 
the  welfare  of  a  race  horse  more  im 
portant  than  the  health  of  your  chil 
dren?"  We  know  of  a  young  matron 
who  was  reduced  to  a  jelly  of  emo 
tional  jitters  trying  to  answer  that  one 

Yes,  sir,  you  mark  our  words:  The 
American  home  is  doomed. 
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Does  Believability  Stimulate  Buying? 

Then  First  Make  Sure  Your  Copy  Is  Plausible 


HENRY    C.    LINK,    Ph.D. 

Market  Survey  Division,  Psychological  Corporation,  Neu 


THE  advertiser's  problem  is  not  so 
much  a  problem  of  telling  the 
truth  as  it  is  one  of  having  peo- 
ple believe  in  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments he  makes.  Therefore,  a  measure 
of  the  extent  to  which  different  types 
of  copy  are  believed,  in  advance  of 
their  actual  use,  would  be  a  valuable 
guide.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  ob- 
taining of  such  a  measure,  a  number  ot 
titles  and  pieces  of  copy,  selected  from 
current  campaigns,  was  given  to  two 
groups  of  people — 100  engineers,  men 
averaging  35  years  of  age,  74%  of 
them  automobile  owners  and  about  the 
same  percentage  men  with  families — 
and  a  group  of  40  young  adults,  about 
half  men  and  half  women,  engaged  in 
miscellaneous  occupations.  These  in- 
dividuals were  asked  to  state  whether 
they  believed,  disbelieved,  or  neither 
believed  nor  disbelieved  each  of  the 
statements  made. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  advertise- 
ments which  make  radical  statements 
are  likely  to  produce  more  positive  re- 
actions than  would  neutral  statements, 
copy  making  radical  claims  was  de- 
liberately chosen  for  this  test. 

In  order  to  avoid  or  counteract  the 
creation  of  a  skeptical  attitude  inviting 
disbelief,  the  instructions  were  given 
in  such  a  way  as  to  create,  if  anything, 
a  bias  for  belief  in  the  copy  quoted. 
These  instructions  were:  "If  you  be- 
lieve the  statement,  put  a  check  ('^) 
after  yes;  if  you  disbelieve  it,  put  a 
check  after  no;  if  you  neither  believe 
nor  disbelieve  it,  put  a  check  after 
neither.  For  example,  in  this  quota- 
tion from  a  Heinz  Co.  advertisement: 
'It  took  62  years  to  make  this  glass  of 
tomato  juice.'  If  you  took  this  state- 
ment literally,  you  would  probably 
check  no,  that  is,  disbelief.  If  you  in- 
terpreted it  broadly,  i.e.,  that  the  com- 
pany had  had  62  years  experience  in 
this  kind  of  work,  you  would  probably 
believe  it  and  check  the  yes.  Now  check 
the  following  statements:"  These 
statements  and  the  results  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Scottissue  headline:  "445  out  of  660 
toilet  tissues  contain  harmful  acids." 


courtesy  of  New  "^  ork  Daily  Atus 

The  present  article  describes  a  test 
given  by  Dr.  Link  to  illustrate  the 
technique  of  the  opinion,  test  which 
he  outlined  in  the  issue  of  February 
3rd.  Dr.  Link  specifically  states 
that  his  results  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  final  measure  of  the  plausi- 
bility of  the  copy  tested.  In  order 
to  obtain  such  a  measure,  the  copy 
would  have  to  be  tested  in  a  typical 
or  representative  market,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  given  in 
the   previous   article. 


Yes    10% 

No   77% 

Neither  13% 

Since  the  above  statement  is  probably 
based  on  comprehensive  research,  and 
represents  facts  of  considerable  im- 
portance, the  discovery  of  the  most 
plausible  formula  for  expressing  these 
facts  represents  an  ideal  use  of  the 
opinion  test. 

An     interesting    difference     is     re- 


York 

vealed  by  two  statements  in  regard  tc 
Listerine.  The  first  was  a  headline 
"Listerine  actually  reduces  the  risk  ol 
colds  50%  and  often  66%." 


Yes  ... 
No  ... 
Neither 


33% 


19% 


The  second  was  an  excerpt  from  the 
description  of  a  test  made  with  Lis 
terine:  "One  hundred  and  two  peoph 
were  tested.  Those  who  did  not  garglf 
with  Listerine  had  three  times  as  man) 
colds  as  those  who  gargled  five  times  a; 
day.  Their  colds  were  four  times  asj 
severe  and  lasted  four  times  as  long.' 


Yes  ... 
No  .... 
Neither 


25% 
63% 
12% 


The  offer  to  send  a  booklet.  The  Ke}\ 
to  Master  Salesmanship,  was  repre- 
sented by  this  headline:  "They  laughec 
when  I  mailed  this  coupon,  but  il 
brought  me  the  book  that  raised  m) 
pay  700%." 


Yes    ... 

No  .... 
Neither 


4% 
90% 


A  direct  invitation  to  believe  or  nol 
believe  a  statement  is  made  in  certair 
Lucky  Strike  advertisements,  and  was 
quoted  as  follows:  "Not  one  cent  was 
paid  to  Miss  Blank  to  make  the  abovf 
statement."    The  results  were : 

Yes    23% 

No  68% 

Neither  9% 

The  headline  from  a  tooth-paste  ad- 
vertisement: "Teeth  three  shades 
whiter  in  three  days,"  brought  this  re- 
sponse : 


Yes  ... 
No  .... 
Neither 


5% 
93% 


A  group  of  housewives  would  prob- 
ably have  furnished  a  more  indicative 
set  of  opinions  in  regard  to  the  follow- 
ing headline:  "Send  your  old  rugs, 
clothing,  to  the  Olson  Rug  Factory  and 
save  %  on  luxurious,  modern,  reversi- 
ble rugs  like  these."  The  results  in 
this  test  were : 
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Yes    33% 

I  No  47% 

Neither  20% 

I  The  use  of  superlative  statements  is 
generally  regarded  as  conducive  to  dis- 
belief. The  two  following  examples, 
therefore,  showing  widely  different  re- 
sults, are  significant.  The  first  is  a 
headline  for  S.  T.  37  or  Hexylreso- 
cinol:  "The  Most  Powerful  Non-Poi- 
sonous Antiseptic." 

Yes    37% 

No   15% 

Neither   48% 

The  second  in  this  pair  of  superla- 
tives was  the  headline:  "Only  Frigi- 
daire  offers  all  the  features  of  ad- 
vanced refrigeration." 

Yes    8% 

No   80% 

Neither  12% 

An  interesting  test  among  mothers 
with  children  would  be  one  with  the 
following  headline  and  certain  alter- 
nates: "Ralston  Wheat  Cereal,  now  en- 
riched with  Vitamin  B,  actually 
creates  eager  appetites."  The  response 
in  the  present  test  was: 

Yes    12% 

No   68% 

Neither  20% 

Somewhat  of  the  same  type  is  the 
statement  regarding  Dr.  West's  tooth 
brushes:  "Try  to  miss  a  tooth  or  a 
crevice  with  this  correctly  designed 
brush.  It  stops  unconscious  neglect." 
The  opinions  were: 

Yes    12% 

No  62% 

Neither 22% 

An  indirect  claim  is  made  for  Oval- 
tine,  with  the  headline:  "There  is  a 
way  to  get  instant  sleep — entirely 
without  drugs."    The  response  was: 

Yes    7% 

No   57% 

Neither  36% 

Two  statements  in  regard  to  possible 
economics  from  the  use  of  a  product 
were  tested.  The  first  was  the  quota- 
tion: "Pepsodent  goes  three  times  as 
far  as  other  antiseptics.  Thus  $1 
worth  does  the  work  of  $3  spent  for 
ordinary  kinds."    The  results  were:     ' 

Yes    18% 

No   58% 

Neither  24% 

The  second  was  the  following  headline 
for  Listerine  representing  a  statement 
by  the  head  of  a  family  of  six :  "Look 
here,    'Em,    our    family    could    save 


$18.00  a  year  on  tooth  paste."     The 
opinions  were: 


Yes    ... 

No   ,  .  .  , 
Neither 


16% 


A  pertinent  fact  in  connection  with 
this  test  is  that  not  one  person  failed 
to  express  a  belief  in  one  or  more  of 
the  advertisements  quoted.  In  other 
words,  there  were  no  absolute  cranks 
who  disbelieved  everything  on  princi- 
ple. The  large  number  of  checks  in- 
dicating neither  belief  nor  disbelief 
in  the  advertisements  strongly  indi- 
cates that  these  minds  were  at  least 
open  to  conviction. 

If  belief  or  conviction  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  producing  action,  then 


the  plausibility  of  copy  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance.  The  method  de- 
scribed here,  with  slight  modifications 
to  adapt  it  for  a  particular  purpose, 
suggests  a  comparatively  simple  means 
of  testing  a  copy  idea  in  various  forms, 
so  as  to  make  possible  the  selection  of 
the  most  plausible  wording  for  that 
idea. 

It  would  be  extremely  significant  if 
we  should  discover,  in  the  course  of 
such  tests,  that  the  copy  which  people 
most  often  believed  was  usually  the 
copy  which  they  also  said  was  tnost 
likely  to  influence"  them  to  buy  the 
article. 


A  further  interesting  test  bearing  on 
belief  and  action  would  be  tests  of  copy 
clieclced  by  inquiries  or  coupon  returns. 
The  inquiry  test  will  be  described  in  the 
following   article. 


Ihe  Boy  Who  Made  Good 


By  WEBSTER 


I  WANT  To  COsl<Sf?ATOLATe 
VOO  OM  VOUf?   LATEST  IslAMG 
FD(?  f?A6eiT  FCJ(?.    Sie£(?IAM 

fio,NTnee  (5  A  &eM>  i  thim^c 
IT'S  voaf?  nfiSTCi^PiGce;    ^ 


TMe  Fell?  T*?ADe  owes  VOU 
Tf?eMe^-JOou5  oesT.  ir  rr  Hftow'T 
eecM  FOf?  vou(?  GCNius  we 

M16HT  6e  seui,IM6  R'ABeiT 

cjMoef?  th£  mamg  of  ffAeeir 

I  AND  ATA  P(?OFrr  OF  MO  MOfPC 

tmam  a-5  pei?  C6MT 


-6I,AC<    LWM)^,   6LAC<   SCAL, 
6tajC(?CTTC,  ButfcfSkriM  SeAL,  CAPC 
5eAL,    CASTOfPSTTe,    CHAPCMlLtftS, 
CHlMCHltUeTTe,   CLlPPCD  SeAL, 

cocoALCTTe,  COM V,  COM V  eCAvef?, 

€(?r>11UMe   AND    ABOUT  SO  OTHef?S 


I  Ti-IOUGHT  VOO  HAD  (PeACHCD 

Ti^e  pGAkr  OF  Yotii?  CA(?eef?  wrrH 

Vo<Jf?  50UTHei?M  5eAL  And 
BALTIC   WHITG    FOX, 6UT  THIS 
LAST  C(?eATION  TOPS  Xt^e:^  ALL 


(    3uST  LOO<  AT  THC  T(?AOe  MAMCS 
R>?  f?AeSlT  VO(J\/C  SoPPLieOSl/xIce 

I  M3uve  ecEM  IN  thc  busingssi 

\    AMCWCAN  SCAL,  A(?CTlC  SeAL,  AOS' 

Tt?ALlANJ  COt^V,    6AFFIM  SCAL, 
I     pALTIC    SLACK  FOX,   BALTIC    LjCOPfiitiO, 
\    BALT<C  LIONJ 
I     eeLCIAM 


6€Ave:<?eT1 
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Close-Ups 


VI — Trials  and  Troubles,  Together  With  Some  of  the  More 
Intriguing  Moments  of  the  Business  World 

EARNEST    ELMO    CALKINS 


Robert  Garden 

HANDLING  a  national  automo- 
bile account  brought  us  into 
early  conflict  with  that  vexing 
situation,  the  local  newspaper  rate. 
Pierce-Arrows  were  sold  by  independ- 
ent sales  agencies  in  which  the  parent 
company  had  no  financial  interest,  but 
the  cost  of  local  newspaper  advertising 
was  shared  with  the  distributor  fifty- 
fifty.  The  best  we  could  do  was  to 
secure  as  many  as  possible  of  the  dis- 
tributors as  clients.  Where  the  local 
newspapers  refused  to  pay  us  the  corn- 


Robert  Garden 

He  should  have  been  an  ambassador 

mission,  the  advertising  prepared  for 
other  cities  was  used  and  paid  for  on 
a  fee  basis.  Thus  all  the  newspaper 
advertising  was  given  the  same  general 
appearance,  reflected  the  policy  of  the 
house,  and  had  the  effect  of  one  na- 
tional campaign. 

The  name  of  the  New  York  agency 
was  Harrolds.  after  the  original  dis- 
tributor, but  shortly  before  the  com- 
pany went  in  for  newspaper  advertis- 
ing it  was  bought  by  Robert  D.  Garden, 
who  became  both  a  client  and  a  friend. 
He  stands  out  among  business  men 
with  whom  advertising  has  made  me 
acquainted  because  he  was  so  unlike 


the  typical  business  man.  Of  excellent 
figure  (he  had  been  a  notable  athlete 
in  his  youth)  well-dressed,  distin- 
guished looking,  debonair,  gallant, 
with  wide  interests,  a  cultivated  mind 
and  a  keen  zest  for  life,  he  was  the 
type  one  associates  with  the  chancel- 
lories of  Europe,  wearing  a  broad  red 
ribbon  across  his  shirt  front.  He 
looked  more  like  an  ambassador  than 
any  ambassador  I  had  ever  seen.  But 
he  was  a  shrewd  business  man  never- 
theless. The  Scotch  blood  in  him  took 
care  of  that. 

Through  him  I  met  his  daughter. 
Anyone  knowing  the  father  would  rea- 
lize where  Mary  Garden  got  her  color- 
ful personality  and  her  magnificent 
physical  endowment.  She  is  the  only 
opera  singer  I  ever  enjoyed.  My  deaf- 
ness has  always  debarred  me  from 
music,  but  watching  Mary  Garden  act 
is  a  delight.  Her  sense  of  the  pictur- 
esque was  acute.  I  remember  the  com- 
pliment she  paid  my  costume  one  day 
on  a  visit  to  Ralph  Holden's  country 
home  adjoining  mine  in  Westchester. 
I  was  wearing  corduroys  and  high- 
laced  boots,  and  she  told  me  my  make- 
up for  the  part  of  a  country  gentleman 
was  perfect. 

Preimptial  Contracts 

Every  agency  has  made  its  quota 
of  mistakes  and,  it  is  hoped,  gained 
by  the  experience.  One  constant  temp- 
tation is  an  account  offered  with  a  con- 
dition attached  which  good  judgment 
says  is  not  good  business  for  the  agent 
nor  in  the  long  run  for  the  client.  How 
many  such  arrangements  there  are  now 
in  force  I  do  not  know,  but  judging 
by  the  number  of  offers  we  have  had. 
those  for  which  we  have  fallen  as  well 
as  those  we  turned  down,  many  ac- 
counts are  being  handled  on  some  such 
unsatisfactory  basis. 

The  most  frequent  proposal  is  that 
the  agency  hire  a  man  who  the  adver- 
tiser thinks  is  necessary  to  the  handling 
of  his  account.  In  the  years  before 
the  war  we  were  startled  to  receive  a 
telegram    from    W.    K.    Kellogg    (the 


well-known  Kellogg)  summoning  us  to 
Battle  Creek  to  discuss  placing  the 
Toasted  Corn  Flakes  advertising. 
Holden  and  I  both  went.  Everything 
was  lovely,  too  lovely  to  be  true.  The 
account  was  $350,000  (equal  to  a  mil- 
lion in  these  days),  there  was  a  new 
product  coming  along,  and  the  ac- 
counts were  ours — subject  to  one  con- 
dition. It  was  proposed  that  we  add  to 
our  staff  a  certain  Mr.  Gregg  that  Mr. 
Kellogg  considered  necessary,  salary 
$10,000. 

It  was  a  strong  temptation.  We  had 
then  no  account  so  large.  We  could 
afford  it,  even  if  Gregg  contributed 
nothing,  for  even  deducting  Gregg's 
salary  there  was  at  least  $25,000  (com- 
mission was  ten  per  cent  in  those  days  I . 
But  we  already  knew  that  such  arrange- 
ments seldom  worked  out.  We  tried 
to  remove  the  obstacle  by  argumeiil. 
We  were  fighting  for  a  principle,  with 
more  courage  than  we  would  have 
today,   I   fear.     But   Mr.   Kellogg  re- 


Thomas  Alva  Edison 

Grand   publicity  material 

mained  firm  and  we  came  back  witliout 
the  business. 

When  we  were  offered  a  chance  to 

secure  the  Aeolian  business  we  were 

told  the  account  carried  a  stowaway 

[Continued  on  page  44]  <■ 
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EDITORIAL 


Advertising  MultipUes  Can  Consumption 

T^HE  can  manufacturers  were  the  steel  industry's  third 
•*•  largest  customer  in  1931.  Only  the  automobile  and 
construction  industries  consumed  more.  The  can  makers 
took  nine  per  cent  of  steel's  total  tonnage,  which  is  the 
largest  proportion  in  history.  For  the  first  time,  more 
steel  went  into  cans  than  into  rails. 

For  several  years,  the  can  market  has  been  becoming 
steadily  more  valuable  to  the  steel  industry.  Not  only  has 
the  volume  of  tin  plate  been  increasing,  but  so  have  the 
l)r(itils.  In  1931,  for  instance,  the  can  business  was  proba- 
bly steel's  most  profitable  outlet.  Prices  obtained  from 
the  can  companies  were  fairly  well  stabilized,  whereas  most 
steel  was  sold  at  unprofitable  levels  last  year. 

The  steel  mills  owe  this  achievement  to  advertising. 
This  advertising  was  sponsored  not  by  the  steel  companies 
nor  by  the  can  manufacturers  but  by  the  users  of  cans. 
It  is  a  graphic  example  of  how  consumer  advertising 
reaches  back  into  industry  and  benefits  the  industrial  pro- 
ducer. 

The  canners  and  the  other  multifarious  users  of  cans 
are  the  backbone  of  today's  advertising.  The  food  packers, 
long  our  most  consistent  advertisers,  are  the  largest  users 
of  cans.  In  recent  years,  countless  advertisers  of  paints, 
toilet  goods,  lubricating  oils,  tobaccos,  etc.,  are  vying  with 
one  another  for  second  place  in  can  consumption.  New 
uses  for  cans  are  coming  in  daily,  and  no  matter  what  the 
new  product  is  that  is  packed  in  cans,  it  is  not  long  before 
it  is  advertised. 


The  Family -Owned  Concern 

"PHE  late  William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  was  the  greatest  depres- 
sion merchandiser  the  business  world  has  ever  known. 
Not  only  did  he  continue  his  customary  advertising  pace 
during  periods  of  economic  collapse,  but  he  also  seized 
upon  these  occasions  as  the  best  time  to  enter  new  markets, 
to  bring  out  new  products,  or  to  try  unusual  selling 
methods. 

Mr.  Wrigley  was  able  to  go  ahead  when  so  many  other 
concerns  were  contracting,   because  he  was   in   financial 


control  of  his  enterprise.  He  did  not  have  to  accede  to 
bankers  or  to  bow  to  outside  stockholders.  He  could  do 
as  his  judgment  dictated. 

It  is  significant  that  the  most  successful  advertisers  of 
the  past  era  were  family-owned  concerns — Eastman,  Vic- 
tor Talking  Machine,  Wrigley,  Colgate,  Procter  &  Gamble. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  etc.  There  are  still  some 
good  advertisers  among  family-owned  organizations,  but 
for  the  most  part  these  companies  have  joined  mergers  or 
they  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  third  or  fourth  genera- 
tions. 

The  third  generation  seems  to  be  fatal  to  advertising. 
The  reason  is  that,  too  often,  the  grandchildren  of  the 
founder  of  a  business  are  not  active  in  its  management. 
Generally  they  live  off  dividends  from  the  company.  These 
dividends  must  be  maintained,  regardless  of  business  con- 
ditions. If  necessary,  advertising  and  all  other  productive 
expenses  must  be  cut,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  dividends. 

The  company  with  a  wide  distribution  of  stock  also  has 
the  problem  of  absentee  ownership.  Records  seem  to  indi- 
cate, however,  that  the  management  of  these  corporations  is 
vastly  more  independent  than  the  management  of  the  fam- 
ily-owned concern. 

This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  best  advertisers  in 
the  present  depression  are  such  organizations  as  General 
Foods,  Standard  Brands,  Borden,  General  Motors,  General 
Electric,  etc. 


Let  the  Buyer  Beware ! 

/CONDITIONS  today  are  almost  the  exact  reverse  of 
^^  those  which  prevailed  in  1920.  Then,  the  seller  was 
in  the  saddle  and  he  rode  with  a  sharp  spur.  You  paid 
his  price  or  did  without.  Eventually,  a  large  percentage 
of  the  buying  public  decided  to  do  without.  An  almost 
unprecedented  drop  in  commodity  prices  followed.  And 
many  a  seller  found  himself  in  the  ditch  by  the  side  of 
the  road. 

It  is  the  buyer  who  is  on  top  these  days.  He  cracks 
the  whip.  He  pits  seller  against  seller.  He  says:  "That's 
all  I'll  pay."  In  a  great  many  cases,  it  isn't  enough  or 
nearly  enough.  He,  too,  will  find  himself  unhorsed  some 
of  these  days.  For,  whether  he  realizes  it  or  not,  he  is 
conspiring  to  destroy  his  sources  of  supply.  More!  He 
is  helping  to  create  and  perpetuate  a  vicious  circle  which 
lowers  living  standards,  increases  unemployment,  tends  to 
reduce  quality  and,  in  the  end,  is  bound  to  put  his  own 
business  on  the  rocks. 


$10,000  Ideas  Aplenty 

"/CONSIDERING  how  much  money  is  spent  for  adver- 
^-^    tising — to  say  nothing  of  the  time  and  effort  expended 
in  its  preparation — it  is  surprising  how  few  Million-Dol- 
lar Ideas  there  are." 

Note,  though,  that  there  is  no  lack  of  Ten-Thousand- 
Dollar  Ideas.  Some  advertisers  "pull"  a  new  one  every 
few  months,  spend  vast  sums  on  it  and  toss  it  into  the 
discard  before  its  possibilities  are  exhausted. 
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Three  Guide  Posts 
to  Commercial  Success 

WILFRED    W.    FRY 
President,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 


THAT  astute  and  remarkable  in- 
ternationalist, Doctor  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  speaking  at  a  re- 
cent dinner  of  the  Pilgrims  of  The 
United  States,  said,  "My  fellow  Pil- 
grims, what  you  and  I  are  witnessing 
these  days  is  the  slow  and  painful  ris- 
ing of  the  curtain  upon  a  new  world." 
A  beautiful  and  expressive,  and  in 
many  ways,  a  truthful  figure,  but  I  am 
wondering  if  after  all  it  is  a  new  world, 
and  not  rather  a  new  scene,  with  the 
same  stage,  the  same  actors,  only  the 
inevitable  change  which  the  passage  of 
time  brings. 

In  these  days  when  the  new  is  so 
welcome  and  the  old  so  discounted,  I 
realize  that  I  lay  myself  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  unprogressive,  if  not 
unscientific  in  the  emphasis  I  desire  to 
place  upon  my  belief  that  the  surest 
indices  to  the  future  we  desire  are  the 
guide  posts  which  pointed  to  success  in 
the  past,  and  that  notwithstanding  new 
surfaces  and  accentuated  speed,  we 
must  emphasize  anew  for  ourselves  and 
for  the  younger  generation  the  idea 
that  hard  work,  mental  honesty,  re- 
spect for  other  people,  are  essentials 
which  remain  quite  necessary. 

The  first  "old  guide  post  for  the  new 
road"  which  I  would  mention  is — A 
Worthy  Product. 

I  have  not  chosen  the  adjective  hast- 
ily, for  "worthy"  to  my  mind  presup- 
poses inherent  worth,  as  well  as  con- 
noting public  acceptance  of  the  prod- 
uct. By  it  I  mean  a  product  which 
will  stand  up  and  give  a  square  deal 
to  all  who  have  to  deal  with  it,  full 
value  for  the  price  asked. 

A  worthy  product  is  the  fruit  of  in- 
finite capacity  for  taking  pains.  Tak- 
ing pains  to  sense  public  needs,  fancies 
or  even  whims,  taking  pains  to  insure 
unfailing  maintenance  of  quality,  tak- 
ing pains  to  improve  the  product  by 
application  of  new  discoveries,  in  con- 
tents, packaging  or  adaptation  of  uses, 
taking  pains  to  discover  economies  in 
production  and  improved  methods  of 
manufacture  which  may  reflect  them- 
selves in  attractive  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer, taking  pains  to  be  certain  that 


the  name  the  product  bears  connotes 
honesty,  fair-dealing,  and  full  value 
for  the  price  asked. 

The  second  "old  guide  post"  is  like- 
wise very  familiar.  Without  this  guide 
post  the  worthiest  products  can  avail 
little.  I  refer  to — Adequate  Distribu- 
tion. 

By  adequate  distribution  I  mean 
placing  the  product  where  it  is  easily 
obtainable  by  the  largest  number  of 
possible  consumers.  I  am  very  sure 
that  a  worthy  product,  adequately  dis- 
tributed, should  insure  to  manufactur- 
ers, jobbers,  retailers  and  salesmen, 
each  and  all,  a  fair  consideration  and 
return  for  their  part  in  bringing  it 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ultimate  Consumer. 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  se- 
lective distribution.  Selective  distribu- 
tion, may  I  say,  is  not  at  all  a  new 
thing.  It  is  an  old  principle  of  Amer- 
ican business,  and  is  identical  with 
profitable  selling.  Whether  our  pres- 
ent merchandising  difliculties  are  due 
to  more  than  adequate  distribution,  or 
less  than  adequate  distribution,  I  do 
not  feel  competent  to  pass  judgment. 
I  strongly  suspect,  however,  that  in 
differing  instances,  with  differing  prod- 
ucts, they  are  measurably  due  to  both. 
In  my  judgment,  not  more  theory,  but 


more  sound  practice,  is  needed  in  solv-  \ 
ing  distribution  problems  of  our  time. 
There  must  be  clearer  recognition  of  '■ 
the  fundamental  importance  of  each ' 
necessary  step,  and  such  procedure  as 
will  cultivate  and  enhance  goodwill  on 
the  part  of  every  participant  in  the 
sale,  from  provider  of  raw  material  to 
satisfied   customer. 

The  third  "old  guide  post  for  the 
new  road"  is — Sound  Advertising. 

Advertising,  so-called,  marked  by 
exaggerated  claims,  purchased  testi- 
monials, and  palpable  absurdities,  set 
forth  as  facts,  is  bound  to  discredit  in 
a  measure,  sound,  constructive  and 
truthful  advertising  procedure.  I  have 
viewed  this  with  concern,  but  not  with 
alarm,  for  sincerity  is  ever  more  po- 
tent than  insincerity,  and  as  Lincoln 
is  credited  with  saying,  "You  cannot 
fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 

The  goods  advertised  must  be  right, 
and  satisfy  human  need  and  desire. 
They  must  be  placed  where  those  who 
are  intended  to  use  them  may  procure 
them  easily.  The  advertising,  to  be| 
truly  successful,  must  be  sound;  its| 
sincerity  must  be  evident;  there  must 
be  the  ring  of  truth  in  the  written  word, 
the  reasonable  statement,  the  actual  de- 
scription. 

Guided  by  these  principles,  and 
granted  the  will  to  win,  the  willingness 
to  work,  and  some  measure  of  the  cour- 
ageous faith  of  our  forefathers,  I  do 
not  fear  the  new  road,  the  higher  speed, 
or  the  future  problems  of  American 
business. 


Extract  from  an  address  before  the  gen- 
eral session  of  the  Wharton  Alumni  Insti- 
tute of  Business,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  on   February  IS. 


Wilfred  W.  Fry 

[Continued  from  page  23] 


He  imparts  to  you  a  "homey"  at- 
mosphere. A  solid  background  of 
quiet  home  life  fits  him  better  than 
one  of  banquets,  speeches  and  social 
gatherings.  For  Fry,  aloof  alike  to 
political  buccaneers  and  crack-pot  in- 
surgents, is  tremendously  liked  by  his 
organization.  His  thoughts  are  re- 
spected; his  door  is  never  closed  (the 
latch  string  is  always  out)  and  that 
he  is  one  of  the  easiest  men  to  see,  is 
known. 

It  has  been  expressed  by  men  out- 
side of  the  organization  that  he  has 
remarkable  ability  to  go  through 
stormy  and  bad  times  without  worry- 


ing. Fry  is  a  great  believer  in  "young 
blood,"  he  spends  much  of  his  time 
with  the  younger  element.  He  is  an 
admirable  conversationalist.  His  vo- 
cabulary is  inexhaustible.  His  let- 
ters, which  are  really  expert  copy- 
writing,  should  be  gathered  together 
by  someone  and  preserved.  He  is 
kind  but  firm  when  he  has  to  be  and 
has  a  great  many  meetings  in  order  to 
"keep  things  sifted  down."  He  will 
never  make  decisions  until  he  hears 
both  sides  of  a  case.  Always  remain- 
ing in  the  background.  Fry  will  tell 
you  that  his  task  is  to  see  that  the 
other    fellows    are    performing    their 
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Advertising  Agency— 1932 


Day-by-Day  Highlights 

In  a  Service  That  Cannot  Be  Standardized 


Huuso^viveM 
lliou;flit  lie  was 
(lio  Fuller 
Briiwli  man 


AND  HE  WAS— but  only  for  a  few  weeks. 
His  real  job  was  with  HBDO  as  a  writer 
on  the  Fuller  Brush  account.  He  and  a 
groupofour  men  took  jobs  as  Fuller  sales- 
men, went  through  the  course  of  training, 
spent  several  weeks  selling  door-to-door. 
This  work  has  helped  us  many  times  in 
preparing  the  Fuller  advertising. 

''We're  all  a  little  deaf  to 
new  Ideas'" 


IF  YOU  THUMBED  the  national  weel 
in  mid-February  you  saw  the  illustration 
and  headline  above.  Said  the  first  sen- 
tence: "The  Big  New  Idea  in  automatic 
refrigerators  today  is  Electrolux,"  and 
the  copy  lost  no  time  in  telling  you  why. 
We  placed  the  first  advertisement  ever 
published  for  Electrolux.  Each  year  the 
advertising,  based  upon  ever-changing 
conditions  in  this  highly  competitive 
field,  has  played  a  part  in  the  success  of 


Electrolux.  An  Electrolux  advertisement 
received  the  Harvard  Award  last  year  for 
the  best  individual  use  of  headline. 

1931  Electrolux  sales  were  40%  ahead 
of  1930  for  the  entire  country;  more 
than  100%  ahead  in  New  York  City. 


WE  TOLD  YOU  m 
previous  item  he 
how  the  Pocket  Ben  watch  survived  a 
dive  into  the  Hudson  from  the  new 
George  Washington  Bridge;  how  it  en- 
dured 30  minutes  of  vibration,  strapped 
to  a  riveting  gun.  Now  come  new  trials: 
We  gave  Pocket  Ben  a  whirl  on  an  Auto- 
giro's  spinning  blade.  Then  we  embedded 
it  in  a  bowling  ball,  had  a  world  champion 
bowler  hurl  it  into  the  pins  63  times. 
In  both  instances.  Pocket  Ben  ticked 
serenely  on — as  you  will  read  in  current 
advertising. 

They  sold  $<asoline  from  a 
palace  of  fee  .  .  . 


LAKE  PLACID,  N.  Y.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  '^'ork  has  a  station 
right  across  the  road  from  the  Olympic 
Stadium.  They  wanted  to  dress  it  up  for 
the  Winter  Olympic  Games.  In  BBDO 
we  have  several  men  whose  hands  itch  to 
get  at  such  a  job.  L^p  they  went  to  Lake 
Placid  with  a  new  material  that  looks 
like  ice  or  crystal;  transformed  the  So- 


cony  Station  from  a  brick  building  into 
an  ice  palace.  The  large  Socony  sign  you 
see  in  the  picture  in  the  precedingcolumn, 
was  made  of  the  crystal-like  material, 
lighted  with  scarlet  floodlights;  while  the 
palace  itself  glittered  under  the  glare  of 
powerful  white  floodlights. 

Local    Girl    Makes   tiood    ... 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  When  Kate  Smith 
arrived  in  Washington,  her  home  town, 
recently,  she  was  greeted  at  the  station 
by  a  brass  band  and  a  crowd  of  800  ad- 
mirers. But  that's  mild  compared  with 
the  greeting  Kate  and  La  Palina  cigars  re- 
ceive four  nights  a  week  on  the  air.  Re- 
cently Kate  oflFered  to  send  her  picture  to 
anyone  who  sent  in  a  La  Palina  Cigar 
band.  Two  days  later  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  called  up  and 
said:  "Don't  send  a  boy  for  Kate  Smith's 
mail  today.  Send  a  truck."  Up  to  this 
writing,  107  Kate  Smith-La  Palina  Clubs 
have  been  formed;  at  least  ten  members 
are  in  each  club;  purpose  of  club  is  to  lis- 
ten to  Kate  Smith's  broadcasts,  smoke 
La  Palina  cigars  and  enjoy  life.  Each 
club  receives  a  charter  and  each  member 
receives  the  official  K.S.L.P.  Club  button. 
We  plan,  write, rehearse,  direct  the  Kate 
Smith-La  Palina  program  and  merchan- 
dise it  (if  you  know  what  we  mean). 

Ballon,  narlen.  Uiirsline  &  Osborii 
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best  for  the  advertiser.  His  first 
thought  is  Ayer's  motto:  "Make  Ad- 
vertising Pay  the  Advertiser." 

Although  very  fond  of  driving,  he 
is  always  driven  to  work.  He  ar- 
rives at  8:40  and  leaves  at  5:00  or 
after.  He  will  tell  you  that  he  never 
learned  to  do  a  job  without  being  on 
the  job.  His  correspondence  is 
cleaned  up  as  soon  as  possible  and 
then  the  day  begins.  His  favorite 
dish  is  apples  and  he  can  eat  any- 
thing. He  lunches  occasionally  at  one 
of  his  clubs  but  more  often  in  the 
company's  lunch  rooms.  Very  fond 
of  music  and  loves  to  hear  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra;  he  used  to  play 
the  piano  and  pipe  organ,  conse- 
quently he  is  an  honorary  member  of 
the  National  Association  of  Organists 
(there  are  eight  or  ten).  He  still 
plays  for  his  own  enjoyment,  and,  to 
round  out  his  musical  interests,  is 
president  of  the  Camden  Musical  Arts 
Society. 

He  doesn't  play  golf.  He  doesn't 
drink.  Dramatics  attract  him  greatly; 
Walter  Hampden's  "Cyrano"  was,  he 
remembers,  excellent.  Because  of  his 
natural  interest  in  New  York  State 
and  his  fondness  for  biographies,  he 
particularly  liked  "Johnson  of  the 
Mohawks."  During  the  summer  he 
week-ends  at  his  dairy  farm  (called 
Meridale)  in  New  York,  where  he  and 
Mrs.  Fry  maintain  one  of  the  finest 
herds  of  Jerseys  in  America. 

Wilfred  Fry  has  three  children: 
Dena,  aged  22;  Wayland  Ayer,  18; 
and  Eleanor,  17.  He  is  not  going  to 
attempt  to  pour  his  son  in  a  mold 
but  he  would  like  to  see  him  follow 
advertising  because,  to  him,  it  is  the 
most  interesting  business  in  the  world. 
He  characterizes  this  field  as  being 
highly  competitive  and  one  that  calls 
out  the  best  you  have.  Fry  loves  his 
work,  he  puts  zest  in  it  and  works 
hard.  He  likes  nothing  better  than 
to  see  coordination  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  achievement  of  something 
of  which  they  can  all  be  proud. 

He  is  a  great  walker;  has  a  flare 
for  old  furniture;  received  his  LL.D. 
from  Colgate  in  1928;  and  besides 
being  Chairman  of  the  International 
Committee  of  Y.M.C.A.'s,  is  a  trustee 
of  both  Brown  and  Colgate  Univer- 
sities, the  Northfield  (Mass.)  Schools, 
the  Colgate  -  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary,  the  Crozer  Theological 
Seminary  and  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  and  Hospital.  He  is  a  Direc- 
tor of  the  American  Friends  of  Turkey 


and  recently  sent  as  a  gift  to  Mustapha 
Kemal  Pasha  prize  cattle  from  his 
Meridale  herd. 

These  are  but  rough  brilliancies  of 
that  which  has  come  to  the  surface 
during  his  life.  He  leads,  certainly, 
a  full  one.  His  natural  cycle  of  living 
after  all  has  been  utterly  devoid  of 
meteoric  pyrotechnics — his  accom- 
lishments  are  marked  off  in  his  own 


calm,  rational  way.  Fry's  task  is  tc 
provide  a  platform  big  enough  to  in 
spire  other  men  to  give  their  best  tal 
ents.  His  duty  is  to  administer  th( 
business  which  F.  Wayland  Aye 
founded  over  62  years  ago  and  to  per 
petuate  his  policy: 

".  .  .  that  it  isn't  possible  to  hav( 
all  the  features  of  advertising  men  ii 
one  man  .  .  ." 


Reviving  the  Rhymes 


When  Royal  garmenis  show  iheir  age 
And  palches  ihere  musi  be 

Oh  Ihen  lis  grand  lo  have  al  hand 
A  spool  of  0  N  r 


them  to  customers.  Speaking  recentl; 
at  the  New  York  Advertising  Club 
former  governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  ii 
commenting  on  advertising  stated  tha 
his  earliest  recollection  of  advertising 
was  making  a  collection  of  such  card- 
Because  this  type  of  semi-humorou 
advertising  was  so  closely  associate: 
with  these  threads,  The  Spool  Cottoi 
Company  decided  to  revive  the  ide 
for  1932  advertising.  Instead  of  reh 
ing  solely  upon  dealer  distribution  o 
the  advertising,  as  was  done  in  the  day 
of  1875,  the  current  rhyme  advertisin 

HOW  TO 
MISS  A  *VRA1M 


THERE'S  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  exclaims  the  Copy  Chief — 
and  in  the  next  breath  he  com- 
ments that  the  use  of  rhymes  seems  to 
be  the  newest  innovation  in  current  ad- 
vertising. 

Our  Rhyme.  Jingle  and  Verse  De- 
partment has  uncovered  two  interesting 
facts.  1:  J.  &  P.  Coats  and  Clark's 
O.N.T.  threads  were  advertised  by 
rhymes  when  grandmother  was  a  girl. 
2 :  Current  advertising  for  these  threads 
features  rhymes  of  a  1932  variety. 

There  is  a  special  reason  for  history 
repeating  itself  in  this  case.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  manufacturers  of  these 
products  thoroughly  believed  in  adver- 
tising. Since  there  were  no  magazines 
of  large  circulation  at  that  time,  the 
advertising  efforts  were  in  the  form  of 
annual  series  of  amusing  cards,  each 
bearing  an  illustration  and  a  bit  of 
verse — proclaiming  the  virtues  of  the 
thread.  Small  booklets  were  also  is- 
sued, some  of  them  prepared  by 
Palmer  Cox,  an  artist  of  that  period. 

These  cards  and  booklets  were  is- 
sued to  dealers,  who  in  turn  distributed 


"  Conductor,  can't  you  hold  that  train? 

I've  tried  so  hard  to  catch  it. 
I've  had  this  sample  everywhere 

And  found  no  thread  to  match  it." 
"Dear  lady,  you  need  never  miss 

Your  buses,  trains  or  boats. 
If  you'll  go  first  to  any  store 

That  carries  Clark's  or  Ccats." 

will  appear  in  a  list  of  women's  mag 
zines.  Reprints  in  card  form  have  bef 
prepared  for  dealer  distribution.  R( 
Irvin  supplied  the  humorous  illustr 
tions;  the  agency,  G.  Lynn  Sumn(,. 
Company,  New  York.  ■ 
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Margie  was  going 
to  a  Party — 

IVlARGIE  wanted  a  party  dress.  Something 
ivhich  shimmered  and  set  her  apart  from  the  crowd. 
Something  silky  and  soft  and  fragile  as  floivers, 
but  slick  and  smart  enough  fur  a  show  window.  A 
dream  of  a  dress  to  dance  in,  and  brighten  a  boy's 
eye.  Not  just  a  dress  .  .  . 

So  Margie  wrote  a  letter — short,  prosaic,  as 
such  letters  are  apt  to  be — and  sent  it  to  her  favor- 
ite newspaper.  "Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  is  ten  cents. 
Please  send  me  the  Peerless  Pattern  for  party  dress, 
number  2629." 

1  HE  News  gets  many  such  letters.  It  has  one 
of  the  largest  mail  bags  in  the  world — and  the 
most  varied.  Mothers  write  us  when  baby  sprouts 
a  rash  —  or  a  bright  saying.  A  housewife  shares 
a  favorite  recipe  .  .  .  '"John  likes  this"  ...  or 
"Junior  can't  get  enough  of  these  cookies."  Read- 
ers praise  (or  pan)  the  feature  writers.  A  sports- 
man queries  Rod  &  Gun  on  biting  habits  of  sail- 
fish.  A  new  motlier  wants  to  know  if  castor  oil  is 
good — for  twins.  Every  mail  brings  thousands  of 
requests,  suggestions,  contributions. 

Last  year  more  than  5,600,000  readers  wrote 
to  The  News  or  paid  us  a  visit  in  person  ...  a 
world  record  of  responsiveness!  Every  minute 
in  1931  (and  there's  a  godawful  flock  of  minutes 
in  a  year ! )  more  than  ten  readers  wrote  or  called ! 
The  average  reader  wrote  not  once,  but  three 
times!Nearly500,000readers,  like  Margie,  sent 


a  dime  apiece  for  a  News  Pattern.  More  than 
100,000  housewives  shared  recipes,  inquired 
about  child  training,  chronicled  baby's  wise 
cracks,  bought  recipe  packets  and  baby  books. 
Some  800,000  readers  (mostly  men)  tried  to  out- 
guess the  sports  department  on  football  scores 
of  major  games.  More  than  350.000  readers  were 
assisted  by  the  Readers'  Service  Bureau.  And 
so  on. 

Ihe  News  gets  more  mail  and  calls  from  its 
readers  —  because  it  is  closer  to  them.  It  is  a 
paper  without  sidelines  or  wall  flowers — every- 
body plays  the  game.  And  because  The  News 
interests  people  more,  it  interests  more  people! 
It  has  more  readers  than  any  paper  in  America 
— and  more  kinds  of  readers.  It  reaches  more 
than  1,000,000  families  in  New  York  City, 
200,000  more  in  the  suburbs.  If  you  have  some- 
thing to  sell,  you  need  News  buyers!  Its  cost, 
for  years  at  rock-bottom,  is  lower  than  ever! 
Consider! 


THE    H    NEWS,  New  York's  Picture  Newspaper 


Tribune  Tower,  Chicago      ■'<-      Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco 
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New  Geyer  Media  Plan 

Aims  to  Eliminate  Casual  Calls  on  Part  of  Representatives 


AGENCY  space  buyers,  publishers 
/\  and  advertising  salesmen  are 
-L  A  watching  with  interest  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new  operating  plan 
which  The  Geyer  Company,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  agency  announced  recently  for 
its  media  department. 

For  at  least  two  decades  there  has 
been  much  discussion  regarding  the  un- 
sound and  wasteful  procedure  of  casual 
calls  by  salesmen  upon  advertising 
agencies  and  advertisers.  The  best 
minds  in  the  advertising  industry  have 
endeavored  to  develop  some  system 
whereby  publishers' representatives  can 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  present 
their  publications'  ideas  and  plans  to 
buyers  of  advertising. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  New  York 
agency  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  de- 
vised a  system  which  practically  elim- 
inated purposeless  interviews.  In  their 
place,  it  provided  salesmen  with  an  op- 
portunity to  make  definite  appointment 
calls  as  well  as  allowing  for  general 
presentations  at  stated  intervals. 
Joseph  Vessey,  treasurer  and  space 
buyer,  states  that  this  development  has 
proved  most  successful  for  both  the 
agency  and  the  salesmen. 

On  January  1  the  Geyer  organiza- 


tion adopted  an  operating  plan  for  its 
media  department,  patterned  upon  the 
New  York  agency's  experiment.  Its 
acceptance  to  date  has  been  marked 
by  enthusiastic  comment  from  pub- 
lishers and  salesmen. 

There  are  six  major  subjects  covered 
in  the  Geyer  announcement.  Under 
"Method  of  Operation,"  the  need  of 
recognizing  the  Media  Department  as 
the  first  contact  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  media  is  stressed.  The  agency 
agrees  to  accord  all  publications  the 
opportunity  of  making  presentations  to 
account  executives,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  media  department. 

Representatives'  calls  are  divided 
into  several  classifications.  An  oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded  to  all  publica- 
tions desiring  to  make  a  general  pres- 
entation at  yearly  or  semi-yearly  in- 
tervals. Account  executives  will  attend 
these  presentations  so  that  representa- 
tives can  cover  several  accounts  at  one 
time  and  keep  the  account  executives 
generally  informed  and  up-to-date. 

The  new  plan  insists  that  all  media 
department  calls  are  to  be  made  by 
appointment,  either  by  telephone  or 
by  letter.  This  departure,  it  is  believed, 
will  eliminate  many  wasted  hours  on  a 


Presentation  Points 

To  enable  representatives  to  present  the  facts  concerning  their  publications  in 
a  more  uniform  manner,  we  suggest  that  the  following  points  be  considered  in 
preparing    presentations: 

First  ...  Be  Concise.  Eliminate  fundamental  generalities.  Your  agency 
audience  is  experienced. 

Second  .  .  .  Eliminate  all  personal  remarks  concerning  the  agency  or  its 
personnel. 


.  .  Base  your  presentation  on  new  and  specific  data.    Sell  your  o\<m 
I — don't   be    competitive. 

.  .  A  complete  presentation  can  best  be  made  if  it  does  not  require 

one-half  hour. 

.  Where  possible,  please  arrange  your  presentation  in  the  following 


Third  . 
publicatic 
Fourth 
more  thai 
Fifth  . 
order: 
(A)   Editorial 

Staff  and  their  qualifications. 

Character    of    departmental 

content.    Character   of  reader 

to  whom  directed. 
(C)  Advertising 

Gains    or   losses    in    Revenue 

and  Volume. 

Keyed   Returns. 


Circulation 

Increase  or  Decrease.  Meth- 
ods of  obtaining — Distribu- 
tion— by — 

geographical    districts; 

population  groups; 

income   groups. 


Convention  Calendar 

March  7-12 
Packaging,  Packing  and  Shipping 
Conference    Clinic    and    Exhibit, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  111. 

April  13-15 

American  Association  of  Advertis- 
ing Agencies,  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

April  27-29 

American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  Waldorf  Astoria,  New 
York 

May  13-14 

Advertising  Affiliation,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

May  16-18 

National  Industrial  Advertisers 
Association,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

May  19-21 

Association  of  National  Advertis- 
ers, Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Aug.  15-17 

National  Food  Distributors'  Asso- 
ciation, Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago, 
111. 

Sept.  12-15 
Financial  Advertisers  Association, 
Chicago,  111. 


reception  room  bench,  as  well  as  calls 
when  the  space  buyer  is  out  of  the  city 

During  the  periods  between  sched 
ule  making,  the  Geyer  media  depart 
ment  states  that  it  will  be  glad  to  re 
ceive  new,  pertinent  and  factual  infor 
mation  concerning  publications,  eithei 
by  letter  or  appointment  calls. 

Recognizing  that  casual  calls  have 
been  a  bone  of  contention  for  many] 
years  and  that  such  calls  have  many 
advantages  as  well  as  serious  defects, 
the  new  operating  plan  agrees  that  such 
calls  should  be  discouraged.  The  an- 
nouncement states,  "When  representa- 
tives are  in  Dayton  without  appoint- 
ments, the  space  buyer  will  endeavoi 
to  greet  them  only,  and  discuss  any 
important  questions.  All  casual  callE 
will  be  announced  by  telephone  from' 
the  Reception  Room  and  will  be  an 
swered  by  telephone,  or  if  circum- 
stances permit,  in  person  by  a  briel 
meeting  in  the  Reception  Room." 

Representatives  are  urged  to  elim 
inate  fundamental  generalities  and 
all  personal  remarks  concerning  tht 
agency  or  its  personnel,  when  being  in 
terviewed.  One-half  hour  is  suggested 
as  the  time  limit  for  a  complete  pres 
entation.  The  agency  also  suggests 
a  definite  presentation  form,  treat 
ing  the  editorial  content  and  charactei 
first,then  the  circulation  situation.  Tht 
advertising  gains  or  losses  and  keyec 
return  information  are  then  given,  fol 
lowed   by   the    presentation    of   rates 
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IS  ADVERTISING  SOUND? 


SOUND,  noun  —  mere  empty  noise   without   significance. 
SOUND,  adjective  —  correct  in  views  or  processes  of  thought. 

—  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Dictionary 


There  will  never  be  a  better  time  than  1932  to  seek  the 
help  of  sound,  the  adjective,  in  place  of  sound,  the  noun. 

YOUNG    &    RUBICAM,    INC.,    ADVERTISING 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 
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Selling  Shorts 


Fur  Price  Maintenance 

BECAUSE  the  makers  of  Elizabeth 
Aiden  toiletries  are  sticklers 
for  price  maintenance,  and  be- 
cause R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  does  not  quite 
agree  with  this  policy,  the  Arden  Com- 
pany has  arranged  to  make  special  size 
packages  of  certain  of  its  products 
which  will  be  sold  only  in  the  Macy 
store.  Macy  has  consistently  sold 
Arden  products,  presumably  secured  at 
full  price  on  the  open  market,  at  a 
price  lower  than  desired  by  the  manu- 
facturer. 

A  conference  between  maker  and 
seller  resulted  in  the  decision  for 
slightly  larger  sizes  than  standard,  with 
a  special  list  price.  Macy  will  be  al- 
lowed to  cut  6' 0  from  this  price,  in 
line  with  its  policy.  Macy  will  not 
stock,  nor  make  an  effort  to  secure  the 
regular  sizes  of  Arden  products.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Dorothy  Gray 
toiletries  will  also  be  sold  at  the  Macy 
store  under  a  similar  arrangement. 

Oyster  Land:  $500  an  Acre 

Out  on  the  West  Coast  an  industry  is 
developing  with  unusual  selling  ar- 
rangements. According  to  The  Busi- 
ness Week,  an  oyster  industry  has 
sprung  up  at  Puget  Sound.  Promoters 
selling  the  land  also  offer  to  furnish 
seed,  plant  it.  care  for  the  oysters,  har- 
vest and  market  them  for  10%  of  the 
returns.  Buyers  pay  half  cash  for  land 
at  about  $500  an  acre,  and  pay  cash 
for  the  seed ;  the  balance  is  payable  in 
two  years.  Ten  cases  of  seed  for  each 
acre  cost  $55,  and  each  case  is  guar- 
anteed to  breed  20,000  oysters. 

Vicarious  Experiencers 

Nearly  3,000  people  in  one  12-hour 
day  at  the  National  Motor  Boat  Show 
in  New  York  inspected  a  50-foot  motor 
yacht  priced  at  $26,500.  No  register- 
ing, no  invitation  and  no  interviews 
were  necessary  to  board  this  high- 
priced  product,  yet  2,814  people  actu- 
ally tramped  up  the  gangplank.  As 
the  Elco  people  ask,  why  did  this  boat 
receive  such  attention,  when  the  leader 
of  their  line  was  a  24-foot  cruiser 
priced  at  $2,375?  There  was  no  sale 
of  the  .50-foot  motor  yacht,  at  the  Show, 
and  it  is  not  expected  that  more  than 


the  normal  complement  of  this  model 
will  be  delivered  this  year.  To  those 
interested  in  consumer  acceptance  of 
a  product,  each  may  ask  himself  ac- 
cording to  his  own  mind,  how  many  of 
his  product  he  may  expect  to  sell 
among  2,814  people  inspecting  it,  and 
why,  in  these  times,  did  that  large  num- 
ber of  people  pay  so  much  attention  to 
a  $26,500  product? 

Tivo  Benefits  Achieved 

Eight  automobiles  for  1932  sale  do 
not  display  radiator  caps.  This  situ- 
ation proved  a  boon  to  the  anti-freeze 
industry.  Engineers  designing  the  new- 
cars  placed  the  radiator  inlet  under  the 
car's  hood  in  order  to  achieve  unbroken 
lines.  This  trend,  while  in  a  sense 
making  the  filling  of  the  radiator  a 
slightly  longer  operation,  makes  it  im- 
possible to  spill  anti-freeze  on  the  lac- 
quered finishes  of  the  car.  Anti-freezes 
using  denatured  alcohol  are  said  to 
harm  lacquered  finishes.  The  U.  S.  In- 
dustrial Alcohol  Company  seized  upon 
this  important  selling  feature  for  their 
product  Pyro,  and  featured  it  in  their 
sales  messages. 

Reciprocal  Advertising 

Reciprocal  Advertising,  Inc.,  New 
York,  is  now  working  out  a  plan  where- 
by non-competitive  nationally  adver- 
tised products,  having  affinity  for  each 
other,  will  bear  advertisements  for 
each  other  on  their  respective  cans,  bot- 
tles, packages,  etc. 

Through  this  plan,  a  can  of  coffee 
may  eventually  carry  a  brief  sugges- 
tion that  So  &  So's  milk  or  cream  is 
good  to  use  with  the  coffee.  Likewise, 
the  milk  producer  would  have  a  mes- 
sage on  his  product  to  the  effect  that 
Yours  and  Mine  coffee  is  indeed  excel- 
lent. A  paint  brush  would  advertise 
a  brand  of  paint  and  the  paint  cans 
would  suggest  using  that  particular 
brush.  In  all  cases  an  identifying  seal 
of  the  Reciprocal  Advertising,  Inc., 
would  be  incorporated  in  the  mutual 
advertising  announcements. 

Higher  Education  Dept. 

College  women  spend  $5,416,219 
each  year  for  perfumes,  their  greatest 
single  expenditure  for  toiletries  of  any 


kind — according  to  a  recent  College 
Humor  survey  among  2,638  male  and 
female  college  students.  Of  all  toilet 
accessories  purchased  exclusively  by 
men,  razor  blades  cost  the  male  student 
the  most.  For  this  item  $4,161,093  was 
spent  by  94.7%  of  620,618  college  men 
in  a  year,  an  average  of  $7.08  a  student. 

Sliding  Scale  Operations 

Everyone  wants  reduced  rates  for 
everything  these  days.  The  medical 
profession  has  not  been  excluded  from 
bombardments  for  lower  fees.  A  re- 
cent incident  related  by  a  prominent 
surgeon   reveals  his    sales   procedure. 

Having  been  approached  by  drably 
dressed  persons,  whose  conversations 
indicated  cramped  financial  condi- 
tions, he  cut  his  fees  as  low  as  possible. 
As  soon  as  their  operations  were  com- 
pleted, these  distressed  persons  blos- 
somed out  with  jewelry  and  fur  coats. 
Therefore,  this  presentation  is  now 
made:  "If  you  want  to  go  to  a  clinic, 
my  fee  will  be  $100.  If  you  can't  pay 
that,  I'll  operate  free.  If  you  want  to 
go  to  a  ward,  my  fee  will  be  $150 — 
paid  in  installments.  If  you  want  a 
semi-private  room,  I  must  charge  you 
$250  cash.  If  you  want  a  private 
room,  to  impress  your  friends  my  fee 
will  be  $1,000." 

"Hello,  South  Africa" 

Those  who  use  the  telephone  for 
long-distance  selling  may  be  interested 
to  learn  that  40  foreign  countries  are 
now  connected  by  telephone  with  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  close  of  this 
year  Mr.  Sales  Manager  can  be  con- 
nected with  32,750,000  telephones,  or 
92%  of  the  world's  total! 

20,100  Theatres  in  U.  S. 

Of  the  20,100  theatres  in  the  United 
States,  says  the  Motion  Picture  Herald, 
14,750  were  operating  on  January  1. 
The  closed  theatres  number  5,350. 
Equally  interesting  is  the  news  that 
there  are  now  13,223  sound-equipped 
theatres,  of  which  1,582  were  closed 
when  the  survey  was  made.  To  gage 
the  selling  efforts  of  the  sound-equip- 
ment folks,  it  was  found  that  in  the  en- 
tire country  only  1,538  theatres  were 
without  sound  equipment.  Further 
vital  statistics  regarding  the  theatre  sit- 
uation reveal  that  between  75-85%  of 
all  adult  admissions  are  purchased  be- 
tween 7.30  and  8.30  p.m.,  and  that  the 
average  adult  admission  is  now  10c 
lower  than  a  year  ago. 

WiNFiELD  L.  Redding 
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e  sure 


to  get  a  story  in 
The  Oregonian'^ 

.••says  the  boss 


•  Perhaps  his  son  has  won  a  Rhodes  scholar- 
ship, his  daughter  is  getting  married,  or  the 
firm  has  decided  to  add  a  wing  to  the  fac- 
tory. Something  which  seems  very  important  to 
the  boss  has  happened  and  he  wants  a  story  in 
the  newspapers.  That  goes  for  New  York,  Polk  Center,  and  Portland. 

But  in  Portland,  the  boss  hopes  for  a  special  "break" — he  hopes  his 
story  will  be  important  enough  to  get  space  in  The  Oregoriian.  Other 
papers  may  use  part  of  his  story,  or  none,  but  if  The  Oregonian  can  use  it, 
everything  is  rosy.  Portland  folks  measure  the  importance  of  news  by 
what  The  Oregonian  does.  A  play  in  The  Oregonian  means  really  putting 
the  news  across. 

Just  a  little  indication,  but  what  a  human,  undeniable  indication  that 
residents  of  Portland  look  to  The  Oregonian  as  the  newspaper  with  the 
prestige,  the  reader  interest,  the  advertising  force  to  get  results.  And  it  does. 


John  L.  Travis,  City  Edii 
gives  the  story  the  once  c 


THE   PROOF  OF   THE 
PUDDING 

"Identical,  keyed  advertisements  in 
The  Oregonian  and  Portland's  sec- 
ond newspaper  proved  to  us  that 
The  Oregonian  outpulls  any  other 
Portland  newspaper  3  to   1." 

■ — The  Thomas  System. 


PORTLAND,      OREGON 

Nationally  Represented  by  Williams,   Lawrence  £>  Cresmer,   New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 
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Of  Benefit  to  Space  Buyers 


Prof.  Agnew  Moves  for 
Space  Buying  anc 

Advertising  Media,  by  Prof.  Hugh 
E.  Agnew.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Inc. 
426  pages.   $4.00. 

AS  greatly  needed  and  as  ably 
/\  written  a  book  as  Professor  Ag- 
_L  JL  new's  Advertising  Media  de- 
serves nothing  but  commendation. 
There  are  few  phases  of  advertising 
more  shrouded  in  obscurity  than  space 
buying,  and  few  for  which  prejudice 
substitutes  so  readily  for  information. 
The  judicial  impartiality  with  which 
Professor  Agnew  analyzes  the  prob- 
lem of  selection,  and  weighs  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  each  of 
the  major  media  (except  direct  mail) 
adds  materially  to  the  conviction  car- 
ried by  his  conclusions. 

The  first  four  chapters — largely  in- 
troductory— discuss — with  a  capable 
disposition  of  "stunts"  of  purely  evan- 
escent interest — the  nature  and  classi- 
fication of  advertising  media;  the  na- 
ture of  circulation,  and  rate  compari- 
sons. There  follows  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  magazines,  agricultural 
publications,  newspapers,  business 
publications,  house  organs,  directories, 
and  programs;  outdoor  advertising 
and  car  cards,  radio,  and  novelties  and 
motion  pictures. 

Although  the  book  is  by  no  means 
superficial  or  elementary,  it  is  written 
so  that  readers  who  have  slight  back- 
ground in  space  buying  can  under- 
stand it  without  difficulty.  The  treat- 
ment of  each  medium  is  opened  with 
an  historical  sketch;  indeed,  an  objec- 
tion may  be  made  that  historical  ma- 
terial of  only  academic  interest  is  in- 
cluded. Then  are  given  objective 
facts,  often  facts  that  are  not  readily 
available.  Then,  these  duties  over. 
Professor  Agnew  brings  up,  without 
violence,  and  equally  without  hesita- 
tion, such  vexed  questions  as  that  of 
the  national-local  rate  differential  for 
newspapers,  or  forcing  of  magazine 
circulations. 

Always,  Professor  Agnew  gives  the 
devil  his  due,  but  when  the  devil  has 
hired  a  conniving  statistician,  he 
blandly  but  firmly — entirely  without 
rancor  or  reproach — points  out  fal- 
lacies. When  this  book  has  gotten 
around,  the  life  of  the  space  salesman 


I  Sane  Attitude  Toward 
Media  Selection 

will  be  beset  with  many  more  difficul- 
ties than  it  is  now! 

On  many  points  Professor  Agnew 
makes  suggestions  which  should  re- 
ceive serious  consideration  from  the 
craft.  He  regards  the  soundest  meth- 
od (p.  71)  of  judging  the  relative 
prestige  of  competitive  circulations  to 
be  the  construction  of  indices  of  cir- 
culation costs.  Then,  most  optimis- 
tically, he  adds,  "There  might  be  some 
difficulty  in  inducing  publishers  to  re- 
veal these  costs,  yet,  if  the  advertisers 
should  ask  for  them  through  their  as- 
sociations, probably  they  would  be 
forthcoming."  Maybe  they  would. 
And  if  they  were,  a  lot  of  pig-in-a-poke 
buying  of  space  would  be  made  need- 
less.    So  maybe  they  wouldn't! 

In  the  chapter  dealing  with  out-door 
advertising,  it  seems  to  me  that  Profes- 


sor Agnew  stops  just  short  of  giving 
an  adequate  treatment  of  circulation. 
Surely,  the  progress  made  by  Mr.  Tur- 
ner Jones  of  Coca  Cola  paves  the  way 
for  a  fairly  definite  stand  on  the  com- 
parative quality  of  circulation  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  location.  That  the 
chapter  on  Radio  goes  no  farther  into 
an  analytical  study  of  station  selection 
than  it  does  is  not  to  be  held  against 
the  author,  for  he  is  not  one  to  push 
his  conclusions  beyond  his  supporting 
data.  And  after  all,  we  know  less 
about  broadcast  circulation  than  we 
do  about  the  circulation  of  any  other 
major  medium. 

For  every  medium  treated  is  given 
a  wealth  of  definite  price  information, 
and  information  on  other  similar 
points.  But  helpful  as  the  objective 
facts  given  are,  they  do  not  constitute 
the  most  valuable  contribution  of  the 
book.  Professor  Agnew's  major  serv- 
ice to  the  advertising  craft  is  in  giving 
wider  currency  to  a  sane  attitude 
toward  space  buying  and  media  selec- 
tion, an  attitude  which  relates  the  task 
to  the  whole  of  marketing  campaign. 
Lawrence  C.  Lockley. 


Shopping  Lists  Sell  Bread 


WHEN  a  manufacturer's  adver- 
tisement is  brought  into  a  re- 
tail store  by  a  customer  when 
shopping,  that's  news  and  a  most  effec- 
tive advertisement. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  new  "shop- 
ping list"  advertisements  of  Southern 
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SHOPPING  LIST 


Service  Corporation,  Atlanta,  operator 
of  bakeries  in  five  southern  states.  In- 
vestigators in  grocery  stores  in  Atlanta 
recently  proved  that  these  shopping 
lists  were  actually  torn  from  news- 
papers and  used  when  shopping. 

Several  important  factors  contrib- 
uted to  the  establishing  of  this  type  of 
advertising.  The  advertiser  believed 
that  there  was  too  much  competitive 
claim  copy.  An  attractive  small-size 
advertisement  was  thought  to  have  a 
better  chance  to  be  placed  on  the  gro- 
cery page.  Consistent  use  of  a  small 
unit  of  space  was  felt  to  be  more  effec- 
tive than  spasmodic,  large  displays. 

Reprints  of  the  "shopping  lists"  are 
furnished  to  consumers  and  the  various 
bakeries  of  the  Southern  Service  Cor- 
poration. Pads  of  20  lists  are  avail- 
able without  charge  to  those  consumers 
who  will  request  them  of  their  local 
Southern  Service  bakery.  As  these  re- 
quests are  received,  salesmen  deliver 
them  in  person,  thus  affording  an  op- 
portunity for  a  brief  sales  talk.  Grocers 
are  also  given  lists  for  insertion  in 
market  baskets  and  to  use  in  window 
displays.  Agency:  Gottschaldt-Hum- 
phrey.  Inc.,  Atlanta. 
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Warren  PLAIN  Papers 


1.  Warrens  NEW  LIBRARY  TEXT 


This  fine  English  Finish  paper  embodies  a  briUiant  and  clean  white 
color  with  an  excellent  formation.  Its  receptive  surface  makes  possible 
a  higher  degree  of  excellence  in  the  reproduction  of  halftones  on  un- 
coated  paper. 


2.  Warren's  NEW  LIBRARY  SUPER  PLATE- 

This  is  the  companion  Super  to  Warren's  New  Library  Text.  It  has  all 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  New  LibraryText— a  brilliant  clean  color, 
a  fine  formation,  a  mellow  "feel,"  and  a  receptive  surface.  In  addition, 
it  is  free  from  the  "greasiness"  so  often  found  in  high-grade  Supers. 


3.  Warren's  NEW  CUMBERLAND  ENGLISH  FINISH  — 

The  color,  opacity,  formation,  and  printing  surface  of  this  grade  set 
a  new  standard  in  the  so-called  "Commercial  Field." 


4.  Warrens  NEW  CUMBERLAND  SUPER  PLATE  — 

This  is  the  companion  Super  to  Warren"s  New  Cumberland  Enghsh 
Finish.  It  stands  out  because  of  its  color,  mellowness,  ink  receptivity, 
and  opacity. 


5.  Warrens  NEW  NEW  ENGLAND  ENGLISH  FINISH— 

This  relatively  low  priced  English  Finish  combines  an  adequate  print- 
ing surface  with  extreme  opacity.  Its  color  is  bright  and  clean. 


6.  Warrens  NEW  NEW  ENGLAND  SUPER— 

This  is  the  companion  Super  to  Warren's  New  New  England  English 
Finish  and  has  the  same  noticeable  opacity.  Its  mellowness  and  ink  re- 
ceptivity permit  high  press  production  with  a  minimum  chance  for 
offset. 


[BETTER    PAPER  —  BETTER    PRINTING/ 


Ask  your  Warren  Merchant  for  samples  of  these  papers 
S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY,  89  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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March  2,  : 


Feb.,  1932,  National  Advertising  Expenditure} 


NATIONAL  GENERAL  MAGAZINES 


FEBRUARY,   19SS 
PRODUCT  GROUPS 

Automotive    Industry    

Building   Materials    

Cigars,  Cigarettes  and  Tobacco 

Clothing  and  Dry  Goods    

Confectionery  and  Soft  Drinks    . 

Drugs  and  Toilet  Goods   

Financial   and   Insurance    

Foods  and  Food  Beverages   ... 

Garden 

House  Furniture  and  Furnishings 

Jewelry  and   Silverware 

Lubricants  and  Petroleum  Prod- 


Machinery  and  Mechanical  Sup- 
plies     

Office    Equipment     . 

Paints  and  Hardware 

Radios,  Phonographs  and  Musi- 
cal  Instruments 

Schools,  Camps  and  Correspon- 
dence Courses 

Shoes,  Trunks  and  Bags 

Soaps  and  Housekeepers"  Sup- 
plies    

Sporting  Goods    

Stationery  and  Books      

Travel  and  Hotels   

Miscellaneous      


Standard 
Maga- 

$655 

825 

5,550 

420 

Nothing 

2,773 

7,404 

Nothing 

96 

432 

57 

1,250 

Nothing 

3,775 

Nothing 

Nothing 

6,380 
Nothing 


Nothing 


$52,136 

12,242 

76,739 

5,401 

32.079 

358,853 

26,453 

110,911 

1,794 

9,904 

418 

14,440 


100,716 
2,739 

22,421 
5,585 
19.641 
20.508 
50.049 


Maga- 

$71,940 

39,048 

123,415 

165,661 

13,725 

1,473,903 

28.272 

1,581.784 

41,105 

387,533 

8,084 


22  Gen.  *1S 

and  Class   Weekly 
Maga-        Maga- 


FEBRUARY  TOTALS 


$59,603  $1,596,968  $1,788,786  $1,781,302 


70,673 
22,372 
9,135 

44*372 
19,758 
43.944 
80,333 
57.421 
5.934 


126,441 
436,941 
51,882 
73,261 
712,376 
127,750 
589.727 
8,920 
237,252 
22,200 


514,' 
491,560 
309,516 
299,118 

3,136,108 
262,729 

3,177,168 
205,221 
957,894 
100,782 


98  1,956  24.007  27,085 
1,673  1,114  41.112  57,421 
1,600    25,396   17,395    6,136 


189,123 
176,375 
78,449 


54,040 
15,068 


23,687 
36,961 
71,114 


45,266 
2,321 

14,944 
28,421 
23,477 
74,820 
61,286 


52,328 
11,139 

146,175 
38,904 
106,815 
188,377 
140,873 


331,662 
91,902 

844,350 
123,144 
324,036 
445,548 
398,289 


249,229 
665,017 
232,499 
127,953 

2,592,277 
209,637 

2.326,366 
132,24« 
692,542 
36,693 


7,868   206,692    379,179    239,236 


53.146 
105.095 
50,527 


9,557   20,442   156,246    344,086    197,989 


261,730 
31,267 

702,281 
73,310 
192,602 
341,880 
327,482 


1931 

$2,784,598 
850,882 

1,007,289 
579,188 
587,117 

4,796,227 
515,270 

5.064,778 
318,585 

1,556,055 


last   I  III 
$2,459,21  |l* 


403,8' 
1,177,6' 

414,21 

350,2i 
4,015,8.' 

412,7 
3,652,81 

210,5 
1,080,1 

203,5 

494,1 


339,127  90.7 

386,624  202,1 

142.632  64,2 

760,979  383,6 

627,253  476,6 

260,305  88,6 

1,314,678  1,052,1 

372.908  249,4 

715,767  463,1 

778,530  659,3 

779,190  568,0 


Totals    $75,233     $938,144  $4,700,230  $786,792  $5,121,909  $14,969,453  $11,622,308    $25,586,472    $19,263,2 


NATIONAL  FARM   PUBLICATIONS 


No.   of  FEB.,  19S2 

Adver-  PRODUCT 

tisers  GROUPS 

11 


6  Farm  Publications 


FEB.    TOTALS 


19S1 
Automotive   Industry       $134,710 


19     Building  Materials 
5     Cigars,     Cigarettes     and 

Tobacco   

13     Clothing  and  Dry  Goods 

1  Confectionery    and    Soft 

Drinks    

69     Drugs  and  Toilet  Goods 

2  Financial      and      Insur- 


13 

erages  

66     Garden    

5  House      Furniture      and 

Furnishings     

3  Jewelry    and    Silverware 

6  Lubricants     and     Petro- 

leum Products 
75     M  a  c  h  i  n  e  r  y  and  Me- 
chanical  Supplies 
1     Office   Equipment 

4  Paints   and    Hardware 

1     Radios,    Phonographs 

and  Mus.  Instr.         .  . 

14     Schools,     Camps     and 

Corres.   Courses      .... 

3     Shoes,     Trunks     and 

Bags     

7  Soaps    and    Housekeep- 

ers'  Supplies    

5  Sporting    Goods    

9     Stationery   and    Books    . 

8  Travel  and  Hotels 

46     Miscellaneous     


45,757      34,332 


26.000 
9,357 


52.550 
44,978 


17,298  11,903 

.60,203  129.561 

897  563 

2.328  3,413 

13.860  12,663 


17.381 

21.518 
3,806 
5,275 
9.599 
137.163 


3.913 

35,136 
1,644 
4.284 
2,229 

67,411 


1931  .1932 

$231,139  $103,460 


47,700 
15,607 


24,438 
14.528 
22.391 


386 


Totals 


76.700 
11.570 


70 
101.963 


72.190 
91,632 


281,831 

202,201 

1,466 

1.191 

5,783 

4.930 

12,663 
12.688 
5.719 


26,982 

55.541 

4.465 

3.126 

8.143 

6.974 

15.501 

6.039 

235,509 

119,250 

$875,694  $593,324  $1,536,029     $998,468 


•  Weekly   Magazines   and   Radio   Broadcasts   are   £i 
NOTE  :    The  above  data  are  especially  compiled  for 


NATIONAL  RADIO  BROADCASTING 

16  Groups  of  Stations  Embracing  104  Cities 

;Vo.  of  JANUARY  TOTAL- 

Adver-  FEBRUARY.  1932 

tisers                PRODUCT  GROUPS  1931  1932 

11     Automotive  Industry    $133,883  $232,2 

1     Building  Materials   38,083  12,61 

11     Cigars,  Cigarettes  and  Tobacco   237,583  828,0;, 

1  Clothing  and  Dry  Goods   48,288  17,7J 

7     Confectionery  and  Soft  Drinks    94,324  159,6)j 

46     Drugs  and  Toilet  Goods    432,794  881,4) 

7  Financial   and  Insurance    116,479  142,0(1 

49     Foods  and  Food  Beverages   672,358  972,8' 

2  Garden     11,703  13,2' 

6  House  Furniture  and  Furnishings   ...  50,321  32,1( 
2    Jewelry  and  Silverware  11,230  10,4; 

15     Lubricants  and  Petroleum  Products   .  .  98,735  140,0( 

2     Machinery  and  Mechanical  Supplies   .  87,886  72,7( 

0     Office  Equipment 15,909  Nothi: 

8  Paints  and  Hardware   14,667  53,4] 

2     Radios,  Phonographs  and  Mus.  Instr.  129,565  39,54 

0  Schools,  Camps  and  Corres.  Courses  6,753  Nothir 

7  Shoes,  Trunks  and  Bags  98,387  81,84 

5     Soaps  and  Housekeepers'   Supplies      .  .  71,153  87,7'i 

1  Sporting  Goods   3,443  11,0; 

5     Stationery  and  Books 129,940  109,5-i 

1     Travel  and  Hotels   24,144  3,0J 

5     Miscellaneous     109,502  82,7( 

194            Totals    $2,637,130  S3.984,2f 

.S32. 
by   "National  Advertising  Records." 
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111 


Will 
Re-elect 


Senator 
Smith   W. 


Brookliart 


What  is  /oit'o's  present  attitude  on 
Prohibition? 


Hoiv  do  the  presidential  candidates 
stand  in  Iowa? 


Somewhat  more  than  S'^,:'c  of  the  voters  in  Iowa 
have  participated  in  the  state-wide  straw  ballot  con- 
ducted by  The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 
Interest  in  the  results  of  the  balloting  has  been 
intense. 

Service  such  as  this  has  earned  for  The  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  the  title  of  "the  news- 
paper Iowa  depends  upon."  Few  newspapers  any- 
where have  so  pronounced  reader  interest. 

Only  eight  states  have  a  newspaper — morning, 
evening  or  morning  and  evening — with  as  large  a 
daily  circulation,  240,844  Daily,  A.   B.  C,  as 


The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

J*.  Sm  By  the  time  this  appears  the  straw  ballots  will  have  been  tabulated.  If  you'd 
like  to  see  the  results  send  this  postscript  with  your  address  and  we'll  send  you 
the  final  figures. 
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March  2,  193! 


rhe 

8 pi,  Va^e 


ON  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  a  firm  of 
jewelers  and  novelty  brokers  doing  busi- 
ness under  the  name,  "Traders  in  Treasures, 
Inc." 

To  me  that  name  is  full  of  lure  for  a  gift 

business.    It  is  too  bad  that  the  romance  of 

"traders"  and  "treasures"  had  to  be  spoiled 

by  that  commercial  "Inc." 

— 8-pt.— 

"The  Roman  public  was  very  difficult  to 
please,"  report  the  coauthors  of  that  inter- 
esting book,  'How  Music  Grew,'  "and  be- 
cause of  the  severity  of  their  judgments, 
opera  writers  suffered  every  time  their  new 
works  had  first  performances.  Just  think 
how  you  would  feel  if  you  had  composed  an 
opera,  and  by  accident  had  put  in  a  melody 
that  sounded  something  like  one  that  Mo- 
zart, Wagner,  Puccini  or  Verdi  had  com- 
posed, if  the  whole  house  should  break  into 
shouts  of  'Bravo,  Mozart!'  or  'Bravo,  Wag- 
ner!' or  'Bravo,  Puccini!'  etc.  This  is  what 
used  to  happen  in  Rome,  but  no  doubt  it  was 
a  good  thing,  because  it  stopped  a  habit  the 
composers  had  in  those  days,  of  helping  them- 
selves to  each  other's  melodies." 

If  only  some  of  our  advertisements  had 
public  premieres! 

—8-pt.— 

Here  is  a  new  situation:  an  advertising 
man,  out  of  work  and  out  of  cash,  using  his 
advertising  talent  to  (1)  stave  off  his  cred- 
itors and  (2)  to  offer  his  services  for  the 
preparation  of  collection  letters  or  other 
direct-mail  matter.  The  letter  is  bona  fide 
and  was  written  by  a  young  man  in  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  to  Brokaw  Brothers  in  New  York. 

Gentlemen: 

I  have  an  idea  that  I  can  save  you  some 
money. 

For  over  a  year  and  a  half  I  have  owed  you 
a  bill  for  an  amount  a  little  in  excess  of 
$11.  This  probably  does  not  seem  much  to 
you,  but  when  one  has  been  out  of  a  job  for 
most  of  this  time  it  begins  to  take  on  the 
proportion  of  the  national  debt. 

I  have  no  intentions  of  beating  you  out  of 
this  bill  and  when  I  get  on  my  feet  again  it 
will  be  paid  along  with  a  score  of  similar 
obligations. 

The  point  is  that  you  have  had  two  col- 
lection agencies  working  on  this  "propoli- 
tion"  with  very  indififerent  success.  Between 
them  they  have  used  up  almost  $11  worth  of 
stamps  and  haven't  as  yet  found  out  that  1 
changed  my  address  last  March.  The  new 
address  appears  above. 


If  you  will  just  sit  tight  and  call  off  your 
dogs,  you  will  get  your  money  eventually,  and 
I  will,  I  hope,  still  be  an  enthusiastic  cus- 
tomer of  your  reputable  institution. 

Incidentally,  I  am  an  advertising  man  of 
no  mean  ability  (except  that  I  can't  spell), 
and  if  you  have  an  advertising  job  that  I 
could  fill  you  would  be  killing  two  birds  with 
one  stone — helping  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion and  getting  your  bill  paid  quicker.  Or, 
if  you  want  some  good  collection  letters 
written,  folders  prepared,  or  some  sound 
merchandising  advice,  you  might  take  it  out 
in  trade.  Sincerely  yours. 

— 8-pt.— 

Whether  it  is  due  to  a  premonitory  surge 
of  spring  in  my  veins  I  cannot  say,  but  I  am 
moved  to  quote  an  ode  by  one  Joe  Ungar, 
clipped  from  Sparks,  the  R.  H.  Macy  in- 
ternal  house  organ. 


Ode   to  a   Copywriter 
A  foremost  ad-writer, 
A  versatile  writer. 
Whose  lexicon  showed  no  restraint. 
Turned  dishcloths  and  towels 
With  consonants,  vowels 
To  pictures  an  artist  could  paint. 

She  turned  buyers'  worries 

To  famed  sales-check  stories 

And  made  them  sit  up  to  eat  pie. 

She  treated  of  dishes 

In  words  so  delicious 

The  "Smart-to-be-Thrifty"  did  buy. 
— 8-pt.— 
A  man  who  has  a  genius  for  selling  big 
ideas  recently  asked  me  to  prepare  for  him  an 
outline  of  a  very  important  project,  which  he 
could  send  as  an  advance  sales  document  to 
some  of  the  high-calibre  business  men  he 
hopes  to  interest. 

I  dropped  into  his  office  with  my  outline. 
He  pushed  aside  the  work  on  his  desk, 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  my  piece  of 
copy  and  said: 


"This  afternoon  I  am  going  to  mail  a  cop' 
of  this  to  Mr.  Blank"  (mentioning  a  Detroi 
millionaire).  "Tomorrow  morning  it  wil 
come  through  from  his  secretary  with  th 
rest  of  his  morning  mail — for  I  shall  write  : 
note  to  go  with  it — and  he  will  open  it  an( 
read." 

Whereupon  he  plunged  into  the  copy. 

It  was  no  time  at  all  until  I  had  stoppec 
him  and  suggested  a  change.  And  before  h 
had  finished  I  had  challenged  the  copy  in  fiv' 
places  and  noted  changes.  What  had  reac 
well  in  the  abstract  developed  five  points  o 
unreality  when  read  after  such  an  introduc 


It  was  a  simple  trick,  this  one  of  < 
a  piece  of  copy  in  the  setting  in  which  i 
would  be  read,  but  an  exceedingly  effectiv 
one.  It  would  be  a  good  test  for  any  piec 
of  copy.  .  .  .  Why  not  try  it  on  your  next  piec 
of  copy,  letting  someone  else  do  the  readin 
while  you  sit  back  and  impersonate  the  n 
cipient,  oriented  in  his  or  her  setting? 
— 8-pt.— 

Margaret  Cheney  subscribes  to  The  Breu 
ster  Standard,  and  from  it  she  clipped  this 

FREE — To  the  first  seven  applications 

received  at  this  office  before  February  1 

we  will  give  a  puppy.     A  choice  litter, 

of  6  males  and  1  female,  2-3  beagle  and 

1-3  airedale  or  visa  versa  or  somethin'. 

As  an  old  Copy  Chief,  my  pencil  itche 
to  make  a  revision  in  this  otherwise  perfei: 
piece  of  copy.  For  the  last  two  words 
crave  to  substitute  that  overworked  but  i 
this  case  highly  appropriate  term  "or  whf 
have  you?" 

— 8-pt.— 

Not  without  interest  to  American  advei 
tiseres  is  this  story  from  London,  spotted  i 
the  press  by  N.  E.  K. 

"Francis  Wood,  whose  gray  hairs  are  als 
getting  thin,  won  a  suit  today  from  Letricl 
Ltd.,  because  an  electric  comb  bought  froi 
Letrick  on  advertised  promises  failed  to  n 
store  Wood's  hair  within  10  days,  as  claimet 
The  amount  recovered  is  $2,000  and  costs. 

The  judge  ruled,  and  rightly  enough, 
seems  to  me,  "a  word  of  guarantee  is  aboi 
as  emphatic  a  contract  as  one  is  able  to  in 
agine." 

What  would  happen  to  some  of  our  oveii 
exuberant  America  copy  if  all  our  advertiscj 
ments  were  held  legally  responsible? 
— 8-pt.— 

This  morning  one  of  my  neighbors  showe 
me  a  letter  from  his  daughter,  at  whose  hom 
the  stork  recently  paid  a  visit.  I  stole  th: 
paragraph  from  the  letter: 

"Baby  is  out  on  the  porch,  talking  to  he: 
self,  and  whanging  at  her  rattle,  which  i 
hung  conveniently  within  reach,  accordin 
to  Mother's  suggestion.  Sometimes  she  keej 
it  going  for  quite  a  long  time — she  isn 
sure  just  which  part  of  her  does  the  worl 
so  she  has  to  make  all  her  arms  and  legs  gi 
as  hard  as  she  can.  This  makes  it  necessail 
to  yank  up  the  covers  frequently,  as  she  hi 
a  way  of  coming  out  on  top  of  everything. 

That  baby,  whanging  at  her  rattle  an 
not  knowing  what  part  of  her  does  the  worl 
is  quite  a  picture  of  the  way  we  are  tryin: 
to  get  out  of  this  business  depression.  .  . 
When  we  do  get  out  we  are  not  going  t' 
know  just  how  we  did  it;  but  if  we  kee 
our  arms  and  legs — and  heads — working  bar 
enough,  like  the  young  lady  described  i 
the  letter,  we'll  presently  "come  out  on  to 
of  everything." 
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Of  WORTH  KNOWING 


Their  days  are  active,  their  nights  are 
jjay — these  metropolitan  Moderns  of 
America's  Gold  Coast.  They're  busy 
enjoying  life,  from  the  time  the  golden 
sun  says  "Good  morning"  over  the 
Sierra  Madre  until  the  glittering  stars 
say  "Good  night"  above  the  Hollywood 
Hills. 

Work?  Of  course — and  with  the  same- 
gay  enthusiasm  with  which  they  buck 
the  surf  at  Santa  Monica  or  dance  hall 
the  night  in  the  Cocoanut  Grove. 

And  because  they're  so  keenly  alive, 
they  demand  a  newspaper  that's  fast 
and  youthful — The  Examiner.  That's 
why,  in  circulation — and  in  home  carrier 
circulation — The  Examiner  leads  all 
morning  and  Sunday  newspapers  west 
of  the  Missouri  River. 

And  that's  why,  in  general  advertising. 
The  Examiner  last  year  led  all  Los 
Angeles  newspapers,  exceeding  the 
second  by  more  than  800,000  lines. 

These  alert,  enthusiastic  Moderns  who 
spend  their  time  enjoying  life  spend 
their  money  with  equal  enthusiasm — 
and  even  now  they  have  it  to  spend. 
They're  well  worth  cultivating,  and  the 
surest  way  to  win  their  favor  is  to  talk 
to  them  in  the  newspaper  that's  the 
favorite  in  their  set — The  E.\aminer. 
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named  Proudfit,  a  relative  it  was  un- 
derstood of  Mr.  Tremaine,  the  presi- 
dent. However,  we  secured  the  busi- 
ness without  having  to  jump  any  un- 
pleasant hurdles,  and  everything  was 
going  fine  when  the  suggestion  we 
hire  Mr.  Proudfit  was  gently  broached. 
We  did  not  take  the  hint,  and  the  next 
time  it  was  broached  not  so  gently. 
Finally  Mr.  Wheeler,  the  vice-presi- 
dent, called  us  into  a  conference  and 
told  us  in  so  many  words  it  was  Proud- 
fit or  lose  the  job.  N.  B.  We  lost  the 
job. 

This  all  reads  too  muah  like  a 
record  of  two  high-minded  young  men 
sacrificing  themselves  for  a  principle, 
but  we  were  not  always  so  virtuous, 
and  some  of  our  errors  in  entering 
into  arrangements  affecting  accounts 
without  the  client's  knowledge  haunt 
us  to  this  day.  Every  imaginable  kind 
of  proposal  is  made  to  an  advertising 
agent  as  the  price  of  securing  an  ac- 
count, rake-offs  for  the  advertising 
manager,  some  social  service  for  his 
principal,  rewards  to  outsiders  who 
have  "influence,"  splitting  the  com- 
mission with  strange  bed-fellows,  but 
one  in  particular  still  stands  out  in 
my  memory  as  unique. 

The  King's  Mistress 

The  most  astounding  proposal  ever 
made  to  us  or  any  advertising  agency 
was  this:  We  were  called  upon  by  the 
vice-president  of  a  large  corporation 
with  a  tidy  advertising  account  to  dis- 
cuss handling  it.  As  it  was  a  confi- 
dential interview,  Holden  did  the  talk- 
ing. It  is  difficult  to  pour  confidences 
into  my  dulled  ears  without  telling 
Europe.  It  seemed  that  the  advertising 
of  this  company  was  the  perquisite  of 
a  lady  to  whom  the  president  was  in- 
debted for  many  favors.  His  method 
of  rewarding  her  was  to  give  her  the 
disposal  of  the  account.  We  could 
have  it  if  we  could  come  to  terms  with 
her.  The  question  was  how  much  out 
of  our  commission  would  we  allow 
her. 

The  romantic  and  dramatic  possi- 
bilities of  the  sifuation  appealed  to 
me.  Here  was  a  bit  of  ancient  French 
or  English  history  in  the  twentieth 
century,  the  Merry  Monarch  confer- 
ring the  revenue  of  one  of  his  prov- 


inces upon  some  court  favorite,  a 
modern  Maintenon  or  Pompadour.  It 
is  a  pity  we  did  not  feel  able  to  enter 
into  such  an  eighteenth  century  tri- 
angle. It  would  have  put  a  lot  of  color 
into  what  is  sometimes  a  prosaic  busi- 
ness. The  process  of  soliciting  an  in- 
crease of  appropriation  through  the 
president's  mistress  must  appeal  to 
every  resourceful  agency  representa- 
tive. 

Scene :  the  lady's  boudoir. 
"Do  you  love  me  as  much  as  ever, 
George?" 

"Of  course  I  do.     Why?" 
"It's   about   time   you    made   me    a 
present." 

"What  is  it  this  time?" 
"I  want  12  pages  in  the  S.  E.  P." 
"Is  that  all?     I'll  add  Munseys  and 
McClures." 

And  the  next  day  the  agency  gets  the 
order  for  space. 

Newspaper  flights  and  double- 
spreads  instead  of  diamond  sunbursts 
and  pearls.  There  have  been  other 
ways  of  stepping-up  a  client's  ap- 
propriation no  more  legitimate  than 
this. 

While  we  felt  obliged  to  decline  this 
opportunity,  we  did  enter  into  one  or 
two  arrangements  against  our  better 
judgment  in  our  desire  for  business 
and  lived  to  regret  them.  Frank  Sea- 
man was  handling  the  advertising  of 
the  so-called  tobacco  trust  when  a 
paternal  Federal  government  tried  to 
unscramble  eggs  by  ordering   it  back 


equal  to  2%  grade— another 


The  New  Edison 
Storage  Battery 


into  its  original  elements,  thus  crea' 
ing  three  of  the  best  accounts  advey 
tising  has  ever  known. 

Seaman  had  to  relinquish  two  c 
the  reformed  companies.  He  electa 
to  retain  American,  and  looked  aboi| 
for  ways  to  place  Liggett  &  Myers  an|  ijj 
Lorillard  where  they  would  accrue  t| 
his  advantage.  ' 

The  genial  and  persuasive  Waltt 
Hine  called  on  us  one  day  and  e: 
plained  the  circumstances.  The  Lori 
lard  Company  was  paying  15  per  cei 
commission,  while  the  establishe 
agency  commission  was  10.  Seama 
would  help  us  secure  the  account  an 
we  would  pay  Seaman  five  per  can 
This  was  just  another  of  those  pr. 
posals  it  would  have  been  better  t 
let  alone,  but  we  wanted  the  accoui 
so  much  that  we  acquiesced  with  tl 
proviso  that  when  we  had  establishe 
ourselves  we  would  acquaint  the  con 
pany  with  our  arrangement  and  gi 
their  approval,  so  that  everythir 
might  be  open  and  above  board. 

It  was  agreed  that  we  should  inje^ 
ourselves  into  the  picture  without  ii 
troduction  from  Seaman,  but  that  1 
would  back  us  up  when  and  if  h 
advice  was  asked,  and  we  went  at  tl 
solicitation  with  such  enthusiasm  th. 
the  account  was  lined  up  in  a  compar 
tively  short  time.  Having  been  a 
sured  at  a  conference  with  all  four  of 
cers  of  the  company,  a  group  of  eas 
and  likable  men,  all  Southerners,  wl 
seemed  as  glad  to  get  us  as  we  thei 
we  expected  no  trouble  when  we  e 
plained  our  pre-nuptial  arrangemei 
with  Seaman. 

INSTANTLY  the  atmospherj 
changed.  Not  only  were  they  ine| 
orably  opposed  to  any  such  plans,  bl 
they  canceled  our  selection  as  the 
agency  and  no  eloquence  on  our  pa: 
could  move  them.  We  learned  to  oi 
great  chagrin  that  our  presentatii 
had  secured  the  account  without  oi 
side  influence.  The  preliminary  agre 
ment  was  not  only  unnecessary  but 
proved  the  insurmountable  obstacl 
We  should  have  learned  somethii 
from  this  experience,  but  evidently  d 
not,  for  not  many  years  later  we  i 
peated  the  mistake,  though  the  il 
nouement  was  less  disastrous.  Geor; 
Frank  Lord,  the  agent  handling  tl 
Edison  account,  decided  to  go  out  ^ 
business  and  dickered  with  us  until  v 
agreed  if  he  got  us  the  Edison  adve 
tising  we  would  pay  him  two  per  ce 
of  the  commission  for  the  first  two  i 
three  years.     I  forget  the  exact  term 
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and 

TOWER 

Advertisers 

1,250,000  guaranteed 
circulation  concentrated 
in  high  profit  markets. 

100%  voluntary  circu- 
lation among  shopping 
women. 

Secured  by  a  livelier 
editorial  content. 

The  lowest  rate  of  any 
leading  woman's  maga- 
zine. 

$2500  per  black  and 
white  page. 

1-5  of  a  cent  per  family. 

Resultful  advertising. 
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Yours  Very  Truly 


...  is  the  title  of  an  article  on 
letters  which  I  recently  con- 
tributed to  System  Magazine. 
I  would  like  to  mail  you  a  re- 
print .  .  .  without  any  obliga- 
tion on  your  part. 

If,  after  reading  "Yours  Very 
Truly,"  you  feel  that  I  could 
write  some  letters  for  you  .  .  . 
or,  that  together  we  might 
develop  something  that  will 
ring  the  sales  bell,  I'll  do  my 
best  to  justify  your  interest. 

Incidentally,  I  might  be  able 
to  save  you  some  money  on 
the  cost  of  processing  your 
letters. 


FRANK  H.  MEEKS 

TWO   NINETY    NINE  MADISON   AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

MURRAY  HILL  2-0721 

♦ 


This  was,  if  possible,  just  a  little  less 
reputable  than  the  Lorillard  agree- 
ment, for  in  that  case  we  would  at 
least  have  received  our  commission. 

History  repeated  itself.  We  secured 
the  Edison  account  on  our  merits  by 
our  own  solicitation  exactly  as  any 
agency  might  without  connivance  or 
deals,  and  when  we  explained  the  situ- 
ation to  Mr.  Leonard  McChesney,  the 
advertising  manager,  he  was  just  as 
angry  as  the  four  Lorillards.  We  did 
manage  to  keep  the  account,  however. 
We  repudiated  the  deal  with  Lord  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  nothing  to  sell 
and  had  done  nothing  to  help  us  se- 
cure the  account.  He  threatened  to 
sue  us,  but  the  Edison  Company  stood 
by  us  and  the  threat  came  to  nothing. 
We  handled  the  Edison  advertising 
many  years  in  cooperation  with  Mr. 
McChesney  who  remained  in  charge 
until  he  died. 


1 


Thomas  A.  Edison 

We  did  not  often  see  Mr.  Edison, 
but  now  and  then  he  would  take  a  sud- 
den interest  in  advertising  and  sum- 
mon us  to  hear  his  views.  For  me  the 
outstanding  fact  about  him  was  his 
deafness,  and  direct  communication 
between  us  was  impossible  without 
pencil  and  paper  or  an  interpreter, 
and  anyone  who  knew  Edison  knew 
how  little  patience  he  had  for  com- 
munication by  writing  notes — or  for 
that  matter  for  communication  of  any 
kind.  He  was  sublimely  superior  to 
his  deafness,  made  little  effort  to  hear, 
and  like  all  deaf  people  discounted 
anything  others  might  wish  to  say  to 
him. 

I  was  at  that  time  using  one  of  the 
first  of  my  long  series  of  electric  hear- 
ing devices  and  I  naturally  wondered 
why  Edison  with  his  predilection  for 
everything  electric  never  used  one. 
The  first  telephone  for  the  deaf  was 
put  out  by  Miller  Reese  Hutchinson, 
once  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  and  at  this  time  asso- 
ciated with  Edison  in  some  of  his  ex- 
periments. 

Edison's  reply  was  characteristic: 

"Haven't  time.  If  I  had  one  of 
those  things  my  wife  would  want  to 
talk  to  me  all  the  time." 

Mr.  Edison  was  at  first  more  in- 
terested in  his  storage  battery  than 
in  his  phonograph.  At  that  early  day 
it  was  still  undetermined  whether  elec- 
tricity or  gas  would  be  the  driving 
force  of  the  motor  car.  The  factory 
[Continued  on  page  63] 
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Photograph  of 
The  Chicago  Daily 
News  Building 


■DEPUTATION  is  what  people  say 
about  you.  Character  is  what  they 
know  about  you.  You  can't  order  char- 
acter over  the  phone  as  you  do  groceries. 
It  isn't  on  the  market.  It  can't  be  bought. 
You've  either  got  it  or  you  haven't  got 
it.  It  is  so  of  men.  It  is  so  of  news- 
papers. 


For  many  years  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  has  been  taken  by  the  people  of 
Chicago  at  its  net  worth.  What  it  says, 
they  know  to  be  true.  It  has  never  de- 
ceived them.  It  has  never  "led  them 
wrong"  knowingly.  It  has  never  toyed 
with  their  emotions  nor  played  on  their 
passions.  They  have  learned  to  appraise 
the  importance   of   human   happenings   by 


the  typographical  emphasis  in  The  Chi- 
cago Daily  News. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  may  at 
times  have  been  wrong — for  it,  too,  is 
human — but  the  people  have  never  ques- 
tioned its  sincerity.  At  times  its  advice 
in  the  light  of  later  events,  may  not  have 
proved  altogether  right,  but  the  people 
have  known,  in  any  such  case,  that  the 
mistake  came  from  the  heart— not  from 
political  or  local  pressure. 

To  the  best  of  its  ability,  for  years 
upon  years,  The  Chicago  Daily  News  has 
so  whole-heartedly  served  its  home  town 
that  today  no  paper  in  the  world  receives 
such  wholehearted  support  or  enjoys 
such  complete  confidence  in  the  commun- 
ity to  which  it  has  given  its  life. 

No  advertiser  can  ignore  the  prover- 
bial fact  that  over  400,000  of  the  strong- 


est homes  in  Chicago  habitually  wait  to 
make  up  their  minds  till  they  "see  what 
the  News  has  to  say."  These  nearly  a 
half-million  Chicago  Daily  News  homes 
constitute  the  very  backbone  of  Chicago. 
Many  a  time  Chicago's  destiny  has  been 
decided,  under  their  living-room  lights, 
with  their  trusted  evening  paper  across 
their  knees.  So  has  it  been  with  prob- 
lems of  national  and  international  mo- 
ment, with  municipal  issues — and  with 
merchatidise. 

Without  the  confidence  and  the  support 
of  these  Chicago  Daily  News  homes,  over 
the  long  haul,  the  best-laid  sales  and 
merchandising  plan  falls  down.  fVilh 
that  confidence  and  support  the  doors 
of  the  Chicago  market  are  wide  open  to 
you. 


THE   CHICAGO   DAILY   NEWS 
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CIRCULATION 


National  Advertising  Representatives:     GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
250  Park  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 
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HlCACbO 


In  the  Chicago 
terri+ory  —  start 
your  new 
cannpaign  with 
a  stimulating 
sales  meeting! 

Get  the  salesmen  together — 
where,  without  interruption  or 
outside  distraction,  you  can 
give  them  the  whole  story  of 
the  new  sales  drive  and  adver- 
tising campaign.  Start  them 
with  plenty  of  enthusiasm  and 
confidence.  Bring  them  all  to- 
gether at  Hotel  Knickerbocker, 
Chicago. 

We're  justly  proud  of  the  many 
outstanding  national  advertisers 
who  have  made  this  progres- 
sive, modern  hotel  headquar- 
ters for  such  conferences.  Ideal 
facilities — up-to-the-minute  ac- 
commodations. We'll  be  glad 
to  answer  your  inquiry  in  detail. 


HOTEL 
KNICKERBOCKER 

CHICAGO 

Walton   PI.  at   Michigan 

Adjoining   Palmolive   Building 

ALLAN   G.   HURST.    Manager 

(formerly  with   Hotal  Astor.   New   York) 


Let's  Make  Mr.  Hill 
President  of  U.  S.  Steel 


[Continued  from  page  19] 


sporting  attitude  towards  a  money-cir- 
culating machine  that  reports  around 
SI, 750,000,000  tied  up  in  2290  closed 
banks.  (Interestingly  enough,  this 
amount  just  about  offsets  the  $1,500,- 
000,000  raised  by  all  great  charity  un- 
employment drives!)  In  the  steel  in- 
dustry, for  example,  where  transac- 
tions fell  to  287c  of  normal,  such  a 
fatality  would  need  no  explanation. 
But,  since  surviving  national  banks  are 
said  to  show  gross  profits  nearly  34' o 
on  their  stated  capital  and  average 
dividends  on  it  around  12%,  the  mis- 
fortune seems  not  necessarily  inherent. 
No  chartered  English  or  Canadian 
bank  has,  we  hear,  closed  under  per- 
haps greater  world-wide  pressure.  At 
any  rate  our  banks  are  now  taken  care 
of.    What  next? 

Whether  or  not  they  actually  starve 
is  admittedly  secondary.  But,  even  as 
a  principle,  I  submit  the  relief  of 
140,000  suffering  families  in  New  York 
more  important  than  balancing  the 
budget  at  Washington.  The  imprac- 
tical sentimentalist  may  be  a  smarter 
business  man  than  Mr.  Ogden  Mills. 
Keep  coppers  circulating  at  the  bottom 
and  fear  no  French  raids  on  gold! 

Twelve  years  of  decreasing  democ- 
racy and  increasing  plutocracy  may 
have  softened  our  thinking  as  well  as 
living.  As  Sam  Blythe  says,  our  re- 
gard for  money  is  positively  "theologi- 
cal." Safe  surpluses  and  balanced 
budgets  obscure  the  real  objects  both 
of  business  and  government — the  wel- 
fare of  the  workers  who  originate 
wealth.  And  consume  it!  Too  inter- 
national a  viewpoint,  overlooks  the 
fact  that  the  maintenance  of  a  steady 
profitable  trade  at  our  1,300,000  re- 
tail stores  still  remains  the  single  eco- 
nomic factor  of  vital  importance  to  the 
whole  world's  financial  welfare!  En- 
able every  American  to  spend  only  an 
extra  quarter  a  day  in  his  own  corner 
grocery  and  you  will  far  surpass  our 
entire  world  trade  at  its  boom  peak. 

The  manufacture  of  customers  is 
America's  only  primary  industry. 
Lack  of  contented  customers  is  the 
only  important  cause  of  depression. 
Except  in  war  or  rare  disaster,  busi- 


ness changes  come  only  from,  and 
with,  a  change  in  customers.  Such 
shifts  of  relations  between  buyers  and 
sellers  are  far  from  arbitrary.  They 
aren't  automatic.  Nor  even  mechani- 
cal. They  are,  as  Mr.  Warburg  em- 
phasizes, human.  And  emotionaL 
Sound  psychology,  therefore,  would 
seem  our  only  protection  against  the 
nation's  economics  complex.  Intelli- 
gent appraisal  of  real  people  seems 
the  only  antidote  for  an  increasingly 
blind  belief  in  the  predestination  of 
business.  Enlightened  thinking  like 
Mr.  Warburg's  places  the  blame  where 
it  belongs:  on  mismanaged  morale! 
Enlightened  action  protects  morale. 
And  restores  it. 

TS  the  sort  of  mind  now  controlling 
•*-  America's  commercial  thinking  ca- 
pable of  grasping  the  new  problem? 
Admitting  a  prejudice  against  plan- 
ning backwards  from  counting  house 
to  consumer,  examine  fairly  as  we  may 
the  dominant  financial  mind:  While 
40,000,000  wage-cut  workers  are  bur- 
dened supporting,  say,  seven  million 
unemployed,  the  Treasury  Department 
plans,  in  effect,  to  tax  each  worker 
$1.00  a  month  to  pay  off  the  National 
Debt!  Few  non-financials  realize  that 
some  $496,000,000— about  a  third  of 
the  startling  1932-33  "deficit,"  consid- 
erably more  than  the  $392,000,000 
allotment  for  public  work — is  reported 
as  so  budgeted,  although  Mr.  Mellon 
has  contributed  regularly  more  reduc- 
tion than  the  law  requires. 

Or,  on  a  smaller  scale,  consider 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Smith,  New  Jersey  Com- 
missioner of  Banking,  who  is  reported 
to  have  ruled  not  unreasonable  a 
$66,614.17  fee  for  seven  weeks  work 
collecting  $466,326  for  the  Steneck 
Trust  Company  of  Hoboken.  Unless 
Mr.  Smith  is  seriously  out  of  line,  fees 
to  liquidate  the  entire  $1,750,000,000 
now  tied  up  in  our  banks  may  cost 
$2,300,000.  That,  however,  is  a  baga- 
telle. Here's  the  real  point:  The  Ho- 
boken liquidation,  according  to  the 
newspapers,  was  carried  out  at  a  loss 
of  $1,094,440  out  of  the  $4,705,000 
handled.     If  even  apocryphal  banking 


The  bridge 
every  advertiser 
must  cross 


PVER  read  a  particularly  interesUng  adver- 
■"  tisement,  and  make  a  mental  resolve  to 
try  the  product  sometime?  Then  you  know 
how  easy  it  is  to  forget,  how  hard  it  is  to 
bridge  that  gap  between  interest  and  oppor- 
tunity to  buy. 

COMBINE  interest  and  opportunity  at  the  one 
point  where  they  can  convert  prospect  into 
customer.  The  point  of  purchase  is  that  point, 
lithographed  window  and  counter  display 
advertising  is  the  medium  that  bridges  the 
gap. 

NOT  a  job  for  amateurs,  that  one!  That's  why 
you   should   write   or    wire    for    an    ERIE 

representc"^! 
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POSTERS  -**♦♦*♦  CUTOUTS 
WINDOW  and  DEALER  DISPLAYS 
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The  SEIBERUNG  TIRE  ROUTE! 


Schedule  of  savings  ef- 
fected by  a  typical  busi- 
ness which  has  recently 
moved  to  Bush  Terminal 
City.  This  is  an  actual  case. 


Al                 At 
Prerwui            B„>h 
Location       Terminal 

6^,564  sq.ft. 
on  6  floors; 
30,000  sq.ft. 

buildfng 

$37,825.60 

68.198  sq.ft. 
on  1  flool 

$44,328.70 

Heating 

2.390.02 

Engineets' 
salaries 

3.016.00 

Operating 
Elevators 

2,184.12      

Taxes 

9,590  00 

Refuse 
Removal 

216.00 

Insurance 

695.00          345.00 

Insurance 
on  Building 

Trucking   & 

charges 

130.00 

14.500.00 

Grand  Total  $70,547.64  $44,673.70 

YEARLY  SAVINS   .    .    .   $25,873.94 

Bush  Terminal  offers  eight  gigantic 
piers  for  ocean  and  coastvirise  steam- 
□  nd  steel  fireproof 
lOO'^S    sprinkled;    power. 


light  and  steam  at  lower  costs;  no 
cartage  costs  for  moving  rail  freight 
into  or  out  of  terminal  (package  or 
carload);  connections  with  other 
coastwise  steamship  lines,  eliminat- 
ing all  or  part  of  trucking  charges 
to  piers;  stations  of  all  consolidated 
car  companies;  plentiful  labor;  5,000 
to  100,000  square  feet  on  one  floor, 
reducing  space  and  supervision  costs 
by  35%;  insurance  rate  as  low  as  8i' 
per  hundred;  service  by  every  trunk- 
line  railroad  entering  New  York  — 
sidings  at  every  door. 
• 

Among  the  well  known  products  manufac- 

Bush  Terminal  City  are:  Lucky  Strike  Ciga- 
rettes, Chesterfield  Cigarettes,  Raleigh  Ciga- 
rettes, Del  Monte  Coffee,  Beech-Nut  Coffee 
and  Confections,  Hills  Bros.  Coffee  S&  W 
Coffee,  Pepsodent,  General  Motors  Export, 
DuPont  Paints,  Burgess  Batteries,  20  Mole 
Team  Borax,  Libby  Olives,  Frlgidaires,  A  &  P 


SEIBERUNG  TIRES  came  late  into  o  highly 
competitive  field.  Made  in  Akron,  one  of 
their  important  problems  was  the  proper 
set-up  for  the  efficient,economical,handling 
of  distribution  in  the  rich   Eastem  market. 

Bosh  Terminal  City  was  obviously  the 
answer.  Bush  offered  a  saving  in  dollars  and 
cents  over  any  other  location.  Its  unrivalled 
facilities  gave  a  flexibility  which  enabled 
Seiberling  to  expand  sales  economically 
and  take  advantage  of  every  opening  in 
o  constantly  shifting  market  .  .  .  Without 
question,  some  at  least  of  the  credit  for 
Seiberling's  quick  leap  to  position  may  be 
attributed  to  the  superb  use  they  made  of 
this  flexibility. 

No  matter  how  large  or  small  your  busi- 
ness. Bush  can  custom  tailor  its  space  and 
facilities  to  your  needs,  slice  off  an  impor- 
tant part  of  your  present  overhead,  and 
offer  important  sales  advantages  over 
your  competitors  that  are  obtainable  with 
no  other  locations. 

Here  is  a  huge  industrial  city  where  every 
manufacturing,  warehousing  and  distribu- 
tion requirement  is  provided  for,  where 
every  overlapping  cost  is  done  away  with, 
where  every  necessary  cost  is  pared  to  the 
bone:  effective  savings  are  often  35%to  50%. 


11 
III 
ik 


v_7^3ee  J/nemA  trial  CDu/rve/if 

A  request  will  bring  one  of  our  staff  engineers  to  moke 
a  hee  industrial  survey  of  your  organization.  No  obli- 
gation. In  present  conditions,  especially,  you  owe  it  to 
your  dividends  to  know  just  what  Bush  Terminal  City 
can  offer  you.  Phone  Bowling  Green  9-8100  oraddrou 


BUSH  TERMINAL  CITY 


Owned  and  Operated  by  BUSH  TERMINAL  COMPANY 
Cooperating  with  the  nation's  foremost  manufacturers 


Executive  Offices:  1 00  Broad  St.,  Dept.  S,  NewYork 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTION- BUSH  SERVICE  CORPORATION 
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authdiities  accept  $66,614.17  as  a 
|iMi|ier  fee  for  selling  securities  at  a 
In.s  „f  S1,094,44I,  think  how  many 
Inn-  (if  platinum  a  year  must  be  used 
t'.  figure  the  value  of  men  like  Mr. 
(MMige  Washington  Hill  and  a  hun- 
iln  ,1  other  crassly  commercial  leaders 
ulin  sell  goods  at  sufficient  profit  to 
allnu  the  nation  to  survive  its  financial 
a<  li\  ilies. 

W  ith  newspapers  at  last  featuring 
i;  "h1  news  and  the  A.  N.  A.  shrewdly 
a--iiring  them  a  daily  flood  of  tele- 
m  mis.  recovery  may  come  more  rap- 
iill\  than  most  people  think.  And 
with  recovery,  a  thankful  forgetful- 
ness.  But  what  next?  Are  we,  just 
recovering,  satisfied  again  to  sacrifice 
American  business  to  the  7-year  cycle 
superstition?  Are  we  in  the  Depres- 
sion of  1936  again  to  suffer  the  same 
maladroit,  high-handed  "deflation?" 
That  he  finally  saves  your  life  by  am- 
putating with  an  axe  a  needlessly 
I  blood-poisoned  leg  is  not  the  best 
j  recommendation  for  any  family  phy- 
sician.    Nor  for  a  business  leader. 

Already  we  are  six  months  late  in 
our  cycle   schedule.      Seeing   the   ap- 
1  pointed    rhythm    already    thus    disre- 
'  spectfully    disregarded,    do    we    dare 
consider   a   more   radical    jar   to   our 
j  economic  juggernaut?     Might  we  not 
f  even  try  to  avoid  altogether  the  com- 
'  ing  Depression  of  1936  by  putting  ad- 
vertising-minded men  in  charge  of  big 
i  business?       By    "advertising-minded" 
I  men,  I  mean  men  who  above  all  else 
I  believe 

1.  That  things  are  made  for  people  to  buy 

2.  That  things  can   be  made  that  people 
I  will  buy 

3.  That  things  can  be  arranged — and  kept 
I   —so  that  people  can  buy 

As  a  first  step  in  escape  from  our  na- 
tional economics  complex  to  a  code  of 
simple  service,  why  not  make  George 
Washington  Hill  President  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Company? 

Why  Mr.  Hill?  He  is  not  unique  in 
his  aggressiveness,  his  initiative,  his 
showmanship.  He  has  his  weaknesses. 
But  he  has  a  vivid  sense  of  people.  He 
is  humanity  minded.  Like  Henry 
Ford,  he  transcends  office-broke  execu- 
tives. And,  to  end  debate,  he  is  the 
only  President  I  have  heard  of  in  sev- 
eral years  to  receive  a  bonus  of 
12,000,000  amid  cheers  of  his  stock- 
holders. 

Why  U.  S.  Steel?  Simply  because 
it  is  as  symbolic  of  old  school  industry 
as  Mr.  Hill  is  of  the  new.  Under 
genial  Judge  Gary  it  grew  gently  into 
a  magnificent  leviathan  that  amiable 


Mr.  Andrew  Mellon  himself  could  con-  i 
duct  without  discomfort.  Subsidized, 
say  S9.00  a  ton,  by  U.  S.  tariff  to  pro- 
tect American  wages,  it  cuts  those 
wages  to  protect  its  surplus.  To  brevet 
Mr.  Hill  to  Steel's  presidency  is,  of 
course,  honorary.  And  symbolic.  But 
the  idea  behind  it  is  not  lightly  to  be 
laughed  off.  Modern  corporations, 
like  U.  S.  Steel,  withhold  from  the 
stockholders,  say,  40  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  profit.  Our  corporations  be- 
come bankers  automatically.  As  busi- 
ness leaders  thus  grow  each  year  more 
money-minded — instead  of  industri- 
ously intense — the  country  at  large  suf- 
fers proportionately. 

Handling  of  money,  balancing 
books,  is  after  all  a  means.  Not  an  end. 
Banking  is  important,  manufacturing 
is  important.  Understanding  people  is 
most  important  of  all.  And  some  day 
the  man  who  can  command  distribu- 
tion must  command  all  the  rest.  Israel 
Zangwill  wrote  that  every  Cabinet 
should  contain  a  novelist  to  tell  the 
statesmen  how  people  feel  about 
things.  No  man  without  a  keen  knowl- 
edge of  humanity  belongs  in  the  adver- 
tising end  of  any  business.  At  the  head 
of  every  business  belongs  a  man  not 
only  with  adequate  knowledge  of  his 
fellow  men,  but  with  an  adequate  sense 
of  service.  Not  for  the  sake  of  piffling 
humanity.  But  to  retrieve  the  nation's 
self-respect. 


Utah's  Tobacco  Ban  Upheld 

THE  United  Slates  Supreme  Court  on 
February  23  upheld  the  validity  of  the 
Utah  statute  prohibiting  the  display  on  out- 
door posters,  street  car  signs  and  placards, 
of  any  tobacco  product. 

The  decision  was  in  answer  to  a  test  case 
brought  by  the  Packer  Corp.,  owners  of 
displays  in  the  state  of  Utah.  The  Packer 
concern  claimed  that  the  state  law  violated 
the  federal  government's  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  and  also  hampered 
interstate  commerce,  as  the  posters  were 
shipped  into  the  state  through  contracts 
made  outside  the  state. 

In  passing  upon  the  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  there  was  a  distinction 
between  outdoor  advertisements  and  those 
displayed  in  newspapers  and  other  publica- 
tions, in  that  the  former  were  thrust  upon 
the  passers-by,  whether  or  not  they  wished 
to  see  them,  and  some  volition  must  be 
exercised  by  those  who  read  newspapers. 

Utah  regulates  the  sale  of  tobacco  within 
the  state  and  forbids  the  purchase  and  use 
of  tobacco  by  persons  under  20  years  of  age. 
In  1923  the  state  attempted  to  prohibit 
tobacco  advertisements  in  newspapers,  but 
since  they  circulate  in  interstate  commerce, 
the  state's  Supreme  Court  allowed  such  ad- 
vertising to  be  placed,  but  prohibited  the 
mediums  questioned  in  this  most  recent 
federal   court    decision. 


eight  years 

of  leadership 

must  be 

earned 


Any  advertising  medium, 
to  maintain  the  pinnacle 
position  of  advertising 
volume  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod, must  be  able  to  de- 
liver to  its  advertisers 
results  —  repeatedly,  con- 
sistently. For  eight  con- 
secutive years  the  NEW- 
ARK EVENING  NEWS 
has  led  the  country's  six- 
day  media  in  classified 
and  automobile  linage. 
No  truer  barometer  of 
reader  interest  can  be 
furnished  than  the  classi- 
fied record — no  better 
proof  of  wealth,  buying 
power  and  responsiveness 
than  the  automobile  rec- 
ord. In  Essex  County, 
mainly  Metropolitan  New- 
ark, there  are  23.1  cars 
to  every  100  people,  and 
48.7%  of  them  cost  over 
$1,000.  The  Newark  Mar- 
ket is  the  logical  place  to 
develop  sales — the  only 
medium    necessary    is  the 


EUGENE  W.  FARRELL 
Business  &  Advertising  Mgr. 
215-221  Market  Street 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE 
General  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit 
Los  Angeles      San  Francisco 
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Radio 


for  the  Advertiser 


EDGAR    H.    FELIX 


THE  annual  publicity  statement 
regarding  the  Advisory  Council 
of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  forms  the  only  visible  evi- 
dence that  this  august  body  exists. 
This  year  the  record  of  achievement 
is  more  impressive  than  ever.  Five 
million  letters  were  received  in  NBC 
offices  during  1931;  261  employees 
were  added  to  the  payrolls,  exclusive 
of  artists  and  musicians,  bringing  the 
total  to  1488  (including  the  army  of 
page  boys  and  the  pleasant  and  baf- 
fling receptionists)  ;  a  gross  revenue 
of  $29,500,000  was  gathered  in  from  a 
total  231  customers;  an  artist  book- 
ing business  of  S10,500,000  conducted. 
In  closing,  the  statement  approaches 
more  closely  what  one  images  to  be 
the  concern  of  an  Advisory  Council: 
the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
was  broadcast  on  313  days  during  the 
year  and  its  mail  response  went  up  to 
200,000  letters,  an  increase  of  100  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year;  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Education 
programs  brought  100,000  requests  for 
its  syllabus  and  314,000  listener 
charts  were  requested  in  connection 
with  the  radio  piano  lessons. 

Now  that  you  have  worked  broad- 
casting up  into  such  a  big  business, 
NBC,  why  don't  you  publicly  eject 
your  most  flagrant  advertiser  from  the 
microphone  as  a  means  of  demonstrat- 
ing that  radio  advertising  does  not, 
after  all,  need  government  regulation? 

o 

Jewelers'  organizations  and  publica- 
tions have  protested  to  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  about  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mrs.  Mencken  on  one 
of  the  Linit  programs  to  the  effect  that 
until  we  have  better  police  protection, 
everyone  within  hearing  of  her  voice  is 
advised  not  to  buy  jewelry,  etc.  Since 
it  seems  obvious  that  those  interviewed 
read  from  typewritten  scripts,  blun- 
ders of  this  kind  seem  unnecessary.  If 
scripts  were  not  used,  hardly  a  pro- 
gram  would   escape   serious   criticism 


from  one  direction  or  another.  There 
is  very  little  which  can  be  said  over 
the  air  which  does  not  offend  some  ele- 
ment of  the  radio  audience;  small  won- 
der that  radio  programs  are  generally 
innocuous  in  content.  On  the  whole, 
the  Linit  programs  decidedly  steer 
clear  of  trouble  by  keeping  the  ladies 
on  the  subject  of  their  husbands.  Ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  the  wives  of 
distinguished  and  successful  men,  their 
husbands  are  just  about  as  eccentric 
and  extraordinary  in  their  habits  as 
the  average  citizen,  although  some  of 
them  take  Linit  baths. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  reminder 
value  of  this  feature. 


The  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem's "listening  area"  survey  for  estab- 
lishing its  coverage  claims  is  based  on 
150,000  public  responses  received  as 
a  result  of  a  week  of  announcements 
made  over  every  Columbia  System  sta- 
tion. WOR,  outstanding  New  York  in- 
dependent, received  167,000  requests 
from  a  single  announcement  made 
without  any  preliminary  hoorah  after 
one  of  their  Main  Street  sketches.  And 
these  are  but  two  instances  out  of  a 
long  list  of  experiences  they  can  tell 
you  at  the  Bamberger  station  about 
mail  response.  Because  it  is  a  medium 
power  station  located  in  the  center  in- 
stead of  at  the  fringe  of  the  metro- 
politan area,  it  delivers  a  high  level 
signal  to  all  the  principal  population 
centers.  This  circumstance  actually 
places  it  at  an  advantage  over  some 
50,000-watt  stations.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  have  a  field  intensity  map 
of  the  four  principal  broadcasting  sta- 
tions in  New  York. 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
through  its  prolific  and  zealous  sales 
promotion  department,  has  managed 
to  effect  a  wedding  of  the  Price,  Water- 
house  and  the  listening  area  surveys 
which  retains  the  best  features  of  each 
in  complete  harmony.  According  to 
the  coverage  map  reproduced  in  the 


report,  there  are  only  twelve  counties, 
having  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
country's  radio  sets,  which  are  not 
regularly  reached  by  the  Columbia 
signal.  But  there  really  is  no  founda- 
tion for  this  modesty:  I  would  be  glad 
to  go  to  each  of  these  twelve  counties 
in  my  field  intensity  truck  (for  a  con- 
sideration, of  course)  and  guarantee  to 
receive  signals  from  at  least  a  dozen 
Columbia  stations  in  each  of  these 
counties.  If  we  combine  the  claims  of 
coverage  made  for  the  Blue  and  the 
Red  National  Networks  and  the  Co- 
lumbia Network,  it  is  apparent  that 
nothing  is  impossible,  even  to  proving 
that  99  99/100%  of  the  listeners  are 
listening  to  all  three  networks  simul- 
taneously at  all  hours. 

Speaking  of  coverage  claims,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  compilation  of  the  areas 
within  the  service  range  according  to 
NBC  Facts  and  Figures: 


Call 
Letters 

WLW 

WGY 

WTAM 

WTIC 

WDAF 

WCSH 

WCAE 

WEEI 

KSD 

WTAG 


City 
Cincinnati,  Ohio* 
Schenectady,  N.Y.' 
Cleveland,  Ohio* 
Hartford,  Conn.* 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Portland,  Me.  .  . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  . 
Boston,  Mass.  .  ,  , 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  .  . 
Worcester,  Mass. 
•Cleared  channel  assignm 


Total 

Area 

Power   Served 

50,000    29,079 

50,000    18,997 


50,000 
50,000 
.  1,000 
.  1,000 
.  1,000 
1,000 
.  500 
.      250 


12,506 
2,661 
45,812 
15,740 
38,027 
5,392 
41,397 
5,524 


The  first  four  stations  listed  are 
cleared  channel  stations  of  50,000 
watts  power.  WLW  leads  all  stations 
in  the  country  for  area  served  with  a 
high  level  signal.  All  of  these  stations 
are  well  located  to  give  good  rural  cov- 
erage, although  the  NBC  service  claim 
varies  over  a  wide  range.  That  KSD, 
WDAF  and  WCAE  are  claimed  to 
serve  much  larger  areas  than  WLW  is 
just  one  of  those  peculiarities  arising 
out  of  the  fallacious  character  of  the 
100-mile  service  range  theory.  The 
four  one-thousand-watt  stations  listed 
enjoy  only  regional  assignments  and 
are  distinctly  limited  in  their  range  by 
heterodyne  interference;  note,  how- 
ever, that  each  of  them  outclass  the 
50,000-watt  stations  in  their  territory. 
Even  WTAG  with  only  250  watts  is 
represented  as  serving  more  than  twice 
the  area  of  its  nearby  neighbor,  WTIC. 
WEEI  and  WCSH  also  seem  to  outclass 
New  England's  only  50,000-watter. 
Evidently  the  lower  the  power  and  the 
worse  the  channel,  the  better  the  cover- 
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^3,000  RING 
found  in 
hath  tub 

THIS  departing  guest  was 
frantic:  A  $3,000  diamond 
ring  lost — and  he  couldn't  wait 
to  look  for  it.  With  agony  in 
his  voice,  he  called  the  United 
Manager.  Three  hours  go  by. 
The  guest  has  gone,  but  the 
manager  is  still  on  the  job. 
A  wild  idea  — the  Manager 
pokes  a  flash-light  down  the 
bath  tub  drain — there's  a  faint 
sparkle — plumbers  arrive,  the 
drain  gives  up  a  $3,000  ring. 
Another  true  story  proving 
that  United  Managers  do  the 
impossible  in  finding  lost  ar- 
ticles. This  extra  service  costs 
the  hotel  money?  Yes,  but 
what  of  it.  Extra  service  is 
taken  for  granted  at  United 
Hotels,  just  like  larger  rooms 
per  dollar— and  handy  garage 
accommodations. 


Extra  service  at  these  21 
UNITED  HOTELS 

KEW  YOKK  city's  only  Uniied. The  Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. .  .  The  Benjamin   Franklin 

SEATTLE,   WASH The   Olympic 

WORCESTER,   MASS The  Bancroft 

NEWARK,  N.  J The  Robert  Treat 

PATEESON,  N.  J..  .  .The  Alexander  Hamilton 

TRENTON,  N.  J The  StacyTrent 

HAERiSBUBC,    PA The    Penn-Harris 

ALBANY,  N.   V The  Ten  Eyck 

SYRACUSE,   N.  Y The  Onondaga 

ROCHF.sTiR.    N.    V Thc  Scncca 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y The  Niagara 

ERIE,  PA The  Lawrence 

AKRON,   OHIO The   Portage 

FLINT,   MICH The   Durant 

KANSAS  CITY.   MO The  President 

TUCSON,    ARIZ El    Conquistador 

SHREVEPORT,    LA. .  .  .  The   Washington- Yourec 
TORONTO,   ONT The   King   Edward 

NIAGARA    FALLS,    ONT The    CliftOO 

WINDSOR,  ONT The  Princc  Edward 
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Everybody's  Business 

[Continued  from  page  3] 


signals,  makes  soundings  to  detect  sub- 
marines, and  controls  tanks  that  have 
no  one  in  them.  Even  the  army  band 
and  the  bugler  may  be  replaced  by 
tube  amplifiers.  The  little  electron, 
tiniest  thing  known  to  man,  may  make 
war  so  horrible  that  we  will  be  freed 
from  its  scourge. 

There  is  seemingly  no  end  to  the 
practical  applications  of  electronics. 
A  recent  hasty  survey  disclosed  an  im- 
mediate need  for  more  than  2,000,000 
photo-cells  in  only  14  fields  of  activity. 
The  electrical  industry  has  undergone 
two  major  revolutions — the  invention 
of  the  incandescent  lamp  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  alternating  current. 
Now  comes  the  third  revolution 
brought  about  by  the  electron  tube, 
which  in  power  transmission  alone  will 
probably  create  the  need  for  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars'  of  additional  equip- 
ment. 

Another  new  and  promising  field  of 
activity  is  that  which  has  to  do  with 
the  development  and  use  of  various 
bands  of  invisible  vibrations.  Science, 
through  the  use  of  these  rays  is  ex- 
ploring a  world  invisible  and  myster- 
ious. That  band  of  light  coming  to 
us  from  the  sun  that  we  are  actually 
able  to  see,  carries  only  a  fifth  of  the 
total  energy  the  sun  sends  out. 

There  are  about  62  octaves  of  waves, 
all  invisible  but  one  and  all  differing 
in  length  and  properties.  The  ultra- 
violet band  of  vibrations  is  a  realm  of 
magic.  A  tiny  section  of  this  band  is 
as  vital  to  humankind  as  food  itself. 
These  rays  kill  bacteria;  cure  rickets; 
electrify  metals  and  give  them  a  posi- 
tive charge;  cause  bodies  to  fluoresce, 
such  as  fats,  oils,  and  petroleum  jelly; 
break  down  the  structure  of  the  atom, 
releasing  electrons;  and  build  for  us 
the  radio  ceiling  of  our  atmosphere, 
which  makes  possible  long-wave  radio 
over  the  earth. 

Ultra-violet  rays  also  create  vitamin 
D,  sterilize  foods,  and  serve  as  effec- 
tive agencies  in  food  preservation.  An 
extraordinary  achievement  in  micro- 
scopy is  the  ultra-violet  photograph  of 
micro-organisms  and  the  living  cells 
in  animal  and  plant  tissue. 

The  growing  use  of  these  rays  in  the 
detection  of  crimes  is  a  matter  of  much 
interest.      A    gang   of   crooks   got   out 


imitations  of  bottles  of  perfumes  that 
were  selling  for  $100  an  ounce.  Ultra- 
violet rays  brought  quick  results  in  a 
dark  room  by  showing  that  the  label 
on  the  genuine  bottle  glowed  with  a 
bluish  light,  while  that  on  the  counter- 
feit bottle  showed  a  yellowish  hue.  The 
crooks  had  failed  to  use  an  ink  that  was 
identical  with  the  original,  and  were 
soon  run  to  earth. 

Motorists  out  West  discovered  a 
body  with  a  bullet  in  the  head,  lying 
in  a  ditch.  A  red  bandana  handker- 
chief nearby  was  the  only  clue.  Under 
ultra-violet  light  the  handkerchief 
showed  dust  that  glowed  with  an  indigo 
light.  "Feldspar,"  said  the  experts.  A 
short  distance  away  was  a  clay  pit 
from  which  laborers  dug  material  for 
pottery.  Under  ultra-violet  light  this 
clay  likewise  showed  the  same  indigo 
hue.  The  laborers  were  rounded  up 
and  the  murderer  captured. 

Ray-using  Sherlocks  will  soon  be  a 
part  of  many  organizations  as  well  as 
all  detective  systems.  These  same  un- 
seen vibrations  are  now  being  em- 
ployed to  disclose  fake  marble,  imita- 
tion silk,  bleached  hair  and  counter- 
feit bills. 

Infra-red  rays,  which  contain  about 
79  per  cent  of  the  sun's  radiant  energy, 
are  also  coming  into  wide  use,  and 
X-ray  magic  is  invading  many  depart- 
ments of  industry.  These  latter  rays 
reveal  imperfections  in  structural  ma- 
terials; detect  spurious  works  of  art; 
disclose  hidden  jewels  that  are  pock- 
eted or  swallowed;  reveal  the  sym- 
metry of  golf-ball  cores;  search  out 
the  arrangement  of  atoms;  and  imitate 
nature  in  her  method  of  evolving  new 
species.  One  manufacturer  even  uses 
X-rays  to  determine  the  number  and 
uniformity  of  holes  in  Swiss  cheese. 

THE  next  few  years  will  witness  fas- 
cinating developments  in  many  new 
fields  of  activity,  and  none  will  be 
more  strange  or  startling  than  those 
disclosed  by  studies  of  the  various 
bands  of  vibrations. 

Drastic  changes  are  also  coming  in 
the  field  of  mechanical  energy — fuels 
and  power.  Coal  will  become  more 
than  mere  fuel,  and  will  take  its  right- 
ful place  as  the  chief  source  of  chem- 
ical products.     New  types  of  furnaces 
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«  ill  resist  terrific  heats  and  give  us  the 
full  benefit  of  extremely  rapid  com- 
la,~tion. 

1  he  transportation  of  fuel  through 
lii]K-lines  will  be  developed  in  a  much 
larger  way.  Recently  powdered  coal 
was  transported  through  one  such  line 
at  a  speed  of  90  miles  per  hour.  Air 
was  the  carrier,  and  it  took  about 
10.000  cubic  feet  of  air  to  move  a  ton 
(i[  pulverized  coal. 

The  chemistry  of  petroleum  will  be 
aiKanced  to  a  much  higher  state  of  de- 
\r|..]iment.  Refinery  sludges  are  now 
LuHiing  under  examination  as  a  source 
of  fertilizer,  and  even  the  salt  water  of 
the  oil  fields  may  become  valuable  as  a 
medium  from  which  to  obtain  iodine 
and  iodides. 

The  electrical  industry  has  by  no 
means  exhausted  its  opportunities. 
Only  one  home  out  of  every  three  is 
wired.  Less  than  one-eighth  of  Amer- 
ican farms  are  reached  by  current,  and 
only  a  little  more  than  three  per  cent 
of  our  railroad  trackage  is  electrified. 
Before  us  are  enormous  markets  for 
electricity  to  light  the  country's  great 
network  of  highways,  run  automatic 
devices,  exercise  remote  control,  make 
television  a  reality  and  perform  hun- 
dreds of  other  services  soon  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

Probably  the  greatest  development 
in  recent  times  in  the  energy  field  is 
the  advent  of  the  long-distance  pipeline 
carrying  natural  gas.  This  activity, 
like  all  innovations  of  major  impor- 
tance, was  rushed  ahead  in  advance  of 
a  sound  economic  understanding  of  the 
problems  involved.  The  result  has 
been  heavy  losses  of  money  and  confi- 
dence. But  now  wisdom  and  under- 
standing are  in  the  saddle  and  Amer- 
ican business  and  industry  will  profit 
enormously  from  having  nature's  most 
perfect  fuel  reach  the  consumers  of 
heat  in  four-fifths  of  the  states  of  our 
Union.  Fuel  is  basic,  and  the  har- 
nessing and  distribution  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
that  heretofore  were  wasted,  is  an  ac- 
complishment the  importance  of  which 
ihecountryhas  not  fully  comprehended. 

(This  is  the  fifth  of  several  articles  by  Mr. 

Parsons    dealing    with    present    trends    and 

their  probable  outcome. — Ed.) 

Geo.  S.  Fowler  Leaves  Pictorial 

GEORGE  S.  FOWLER  on  February  18 
resigned  as  president  and  a  director  of 
the  Pictorial  Review  Company,  New  York. 
Mr.  Fowler  assumed  the  presidency  on 
January  1,  1932,  when  Pictorial  Revieiv  was 
purchased  by  Lee  EUmaker,  its  present  pub- 
lisher. Since  early  in  1931  Mr.  Fowler' had 
been    first    vice-president    of    the    company. 
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PROBLEMS  l>  SALKMi  3IA:>A«EME.>T 

By  Harry  Tosdal.  Third  eJition,  revised  outline,  new  problem  material. 
Merchandising  and  merchandising  policies;  sales  research  and  market  analy- 
sis, prices  and  terras,  planning,  methods,  organization,  management  and  con- 
trol are  among  the  pivotal  problems  presented,  analyzed  and  discussed.  $6.00. 

THE  A»VERT1J«4I!\«  APPKOPRIATION 

By  Albert  E.  Haase.  A  practical  manual  which  answers  the  ever-recurring 
question,  "How  much  should  we  spend  for  advertising?"  Methods  of  decid- 
ing where  and  when  money  should  be  spent  and  how  results  can  be  meas- 
ured to  determine  future  expenditures  are  explained  concisely  but  thor- 
oughly.    f3.50. 

LxlYOl  T  IX  ADVERTISIIVCi 

By  W.  A.  Dwiggins.  As  a  desk  manual  outlining  methods  of  attacking  lay. 
out  problems  ...  is  valuable  to  all  visualizers  and  copy^vriters.  Mr.  Dwiggins 
draws  his  own  illustrations.  First  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  layout  appa. 
ratus — paper,  type,  etc.;  the  second  part  to  the  use  of  these  materials.    $7.50- 

ADVERTISIXC  AND  ITS  MEC'HANirAL  PRODUCTION 

By  Carl  R.  Greer,  author  of  "The  Buckeye  Book  of  Direct  Advertising." 
A  veritable  encyclopaedia  covering  numerous  elements  entering  into  the  pro- 
duction of  effective  advertising.  "The  most  complete  treatise  on  the  subject 
of  advertising  and  its  mechanical  production."    15.00. 

MARKETING  RESEARC  H  TECHNI<|1  E 

By  Percival  White.  A  manual  for  field  workers  on  methods  of  marketing 
research.  Of  reference  value  for  advertising  agencies,  marketing  consultants 
and  all  those  conducting  commercial  investigations  in  the  field.     S4.00. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADYERTISING 

By  Walter  Dill  Scott.  Completely  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  D.  T. 
Howard,  professor  of  Psychology,  Northwestern  U.  Contains  four  new  chap, 
ters  developing  entirely  new  facts  and  ideas;  new  data  and  findings  on 
methods  of  testing  advertisements  in  advance  of  publication,  and  of  checking 
results  after  publication.    $3.50. 

THE  WAY  T<l  »IORE  PRODCCTIVE  SELLING 

By  Charles  C.  Casey.  Shows  how  to  obtain  maximum  results  from  a  territory, 
how  to  arrange  work  so  that  more  time  is  spent  in  selling,  how  to  build  a  sales 
campaign  around  each  prospect,  the  unusual  ways  of  handling  various  types 
of  prospects,  and  efficient  methods  of  conducting  the  interview.     $2.00. 

FASHIONS  IN  AxMERICAN  TYPOGRAPHY 

By  Edmund  G.  Gress.  An  explanation  and  demonstration  of  E.G.G.'s  Fresh 
Note,  American  Period  Typography.  Foreword  by  F.  W.  Goudy.  Gives  the 
typographer  eight  different  starts  in  designing  typography.  Planned  in  the 
Fresh  Note  1840  manner.    225  pages,  200  illustrations.    $5.00. 

CONTEMPORARY  ART  APPLIED  TO  THE  STORE  AND 
ITS  DISPLAY 

By  Frederick  Kiesler.  The  author  discusses  fantastic  department  stores  spi- 
raling  down  around  a  single  axis  and  supporting  column,  and  other  architec- 
tural designs.  Analyzes  display  and  store  front  with  their  psycho-strategy, 
vortical  entrances,  theatrical  manipulations  and  lights.  Profusely  illustrated. 
.4  valuable  reference  for  every  retail  merchant,  manufacturer,  display  artist, 
designer  and  constructor.     $7.50. 

SELF-MANAGEMENT  IN  SELLING 

By  David  R.  Osborne,  Training  Director,  Studebaker  Corp.  of  America. 
A  self-help  reference  manual  to  aid  salesmen  in  increasing  earnings  and  get- 
ting ahead  into  executive  positions.  Contains  a  step-by-step  program  of  self- 
education  in  all  the  methods  that  lead  to  getting  orders  and  qualifying  for 
management  responsibilities.     $3.50. 
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Are  Radio  Advertisers  on  the 
W'rong   Track? 

I  wonder  if  you  agree  with  me  that  the 
radio  advertisers  are  building  up  a  Franken- 
stein that  will  turn  upon  and  destroy  them. 
I  refer  to  the  exploitation  of  stars,  whether 
they  be  comedians,  musicians,  or  so-called 
philosophers.  I  am  just  an  ordinary  radio 
listener,  but  for  some  time  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
biggest  national  advertisers  have  been  adopt- 
ing policies  that  are  opposed  to  sound  busi- 
ness  principles. 

The  purpose  of  a  large  corporation  in 
adopting  radio  advertising  is  to  further  the 
sales  of  its  product.  In  their  zeal  to  do 
so  they,  of  course,  want  to  be  certain  that 
the  public  will  listen  to  their  sales  talk,  and 
with  that  in  mind  they  usually  feature  an 
outstanding  personality  in  the  amusement  or 
literary  world.  This  is  the  "sugar  coating" 
which  is  to  cover  up  the  real  purpose  of 
the  program,  namely,  sales  propaganda.  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  have  gone  beyond  the 
limits  of  sound  common  sense  and  are  spend- 
ing their  money  to  fortify  the  positions  of 
personalities  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
products. 

Just  to  prove  this,  I  made  a  survey  among 
my  friends  and  business  associates,  taking 
the  names  of  seven  radio  stars  and  asking 
these  friends  if  they  could  tell  me  what 
product  each  star  was  advertising.  Five 
out  of  eleven  told  me  that  Eddie  Cantor  was 
boosting  other  brands  of  coffee  than  the 
one  he  is  actually  boosting.  Some  of  them 
had  an  idea  that  Morton  Downey  and  Tony 
Wons  were  on  a  tobacco  program,  but  which 
one  they  could  not  say. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  S.  E.  P.,  Camel 
goes  so  far  am  to  print  pictures  of  Renard, 
Wons,  and  Downey  in  a  double  page  spread 
in  colors.  Don't  you  think  that  this  adver- 
tising is  more  beneficial  to  these  three  per- 
sons than  it  is  to  the  cigarette?  Don't  you 
think  that  Reynolds  is  making  it  difficult 
to  renew  contracts  with  these  stars  on  a 
reasonable  basis?  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  Rey- 
nolds' money  is  being  spent  to  impress  these 
three  stars  with  their  own  importance?  Is 
there  anything  to  prevent  Renard,  Wons, 
and  Downey  from  selling  their  fame,  bought 
at  Reynolds'  expense,  to  any  other  sponsor 


Kicks,  slams,  rebuttals, 
bouquets — all  are  invited. 


who  cares  to  pay  the  price?  I  recall  that 
Pepsodent  only  recently  came  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  Amos  and  Andy  fan  letters  were 
not  necessarily  furthering  the  interests  of 
Pepsodent. 

I  believe  the  tail  is  wagging  the  dog  in 
radio  broadcasting.  The  listening  public 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  Kate  Smith, 
Eddie  Cantor  and  Lawrence  Tibbett,  but 
they  are  not  so  sure  whose  products  they  are 
advertising.  I  believe  Goodrich  had  the 
right  idea  with  their  "Silver  Masked  Tenor," 
and  I  believe  Pillsbury  is  on  the  right  track 
with  their  "Pillsbury  Street  Singer."  With 
the  present  trend  of  radio  broadcasting  and 
its  exploitation  of  names  and  personalities, 
radio  advertisers  will  soon  find  themselves 
in  the  plight  of  the  moving  picture  industry 
which  is  at  the  mercy  of  its  featured  players. 

Wm.  J.  Miller, 

Wm.  J.  Miller  Advertising  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W  here  Are  the  Salesmen? 

I  have  never  been  approached  by  an  auto- 
mobile salesman  in  ten  years.  National 
magazine  advertising  may  create  the  desire 
to  own,  but  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
shove  you  through  the  front  door  of  the 
dealer  with  the  shout,  "I  can  afford  to  buy 
it!" 

In  a  personal  investigation  I  find  several 
friends  who,  like  myself,  have  never  been 
approached  by  a  car  salesman.  When  they 
did  buy,  it  was  vice  versa,  with  the  order 
on  a  silver  platter.  One  friend  walked  into 
three  auto  salesrooms  in  Cleveland  and  out 
again  without  having  once  been  asked  his 
name — and  he  doesn't  look  like  a  pauper! 

Can  Advertising  &  Selling  find  out  why 
automobiles  and  refrigerators  have  not  been 
sold  and  possibly  help  the  manufacturers  who 
complain  about  poor  business? 

A.  H.  Meyer, 
Advertising  Manager, 
The  Austin  Company, 
Cleveland. 

//  Government  Controls  Radio 

We  have  a  striking  example  of  the  weak- 
ness of  government  control  of  broadcasting 
in  that  august  body  known  as  the  B.B.C. 
(British  Broadcasting  Company). 


Programs  are  all  "sponsored"  by  the  gov- 
ernment. It  has  its  different  boards  of 
censors.  Nothing  that  smells  like  "com- 
mercialism" can  possibly  get  over  the  ether. 
You  can  imagine  the  monotony  of  entertain- 
ment when  all  radio  programs  are  sponsored 
by  the  one  concern,  no  matter  how  brilliant 
may  be  some  of  the  programs.  Picture  in 
your  minds,  if  you  will,  the  state  of  domestic 
affairs  if  every  program  in  America  con- 
formed to  a  pattern.  If  80  per  cent  of  the 
jirograms  were  classical  music.  If  10  per 
cent  were  comic,  according  to  the  sense  of 
humor  of  the  board  of  censors!  If  10  per 
cent  were  dull  lecturers!  If  anything  of 
controversial  nature  were  prohibited!  Gov- 
ernment sponsorship  would  not  only  punish 
the  advertisers,  but  the  public  as  well! 
True,  in  England  the  serious  programs  are 
oftentimes  rendered  by  the  best  talent. 
True,  they  have  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
the  world's  greatest  authors,  scientists,  trav- 
elers. But  radio  without  variety  is  lost  on 
the  ears  of  a  nation.  Variety  is  the  spice 
of  radio  entertainment.  That  is  why  radio 
is  such  a  success  in  this  country,  despite 
many  inappropriate  and  sometimes  dull  pro- 
grams now  put  over  the  ether  by  adver- 
tisers who  should  know  belter.  Government 
control  means  nothing  but  dullness,  monot- 
ony (or  better  still,  may  we  say  static?)  all 
the  time. 

Who  pays  for  radio  under  government 
control?  The  answer  is,  so  far  as  England 
is  concerned,  the  already  over-taxed  radio 
owner.  He  pays  his  yearly  tax  and  that 
supports  the  industry.  Along  with  this  taxa- 
tion come  the  official  snoopers,  an  extra 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  These  snoopers  are 
supposed  to  look  for  aerials  and  check  up 
with  the  home-owners  as  to  whether  they 
are  dodging  the  tax  or  not.  Should  the 
owner  have  an  indoor  aerial,  then  it  is  the 
job  of  the  telephone  man  to  call,  and  while 
ostensibly  inspecting  the  phone,  he  snoops 
around  to  see  whether  there  is  a  radio  or 
not.  For  the  telephone,  you  must  be  told, 
is  also  under  government  control,  through 
the  post-office.  American  tourists  will  tell 
in  very  colorful  terms  how  efficient  it  is. 

If  this  sort  of  thing  can  happen  under 
the  control  of  the  most  respected  govern- 
ment in  the  world — a  government  free  from 
graft,  a  government  that  has  the  respect  of 
every  citizen  regardless  as  to  what  party  is 
in  office — think  what  will  happen  in  America 
should  the  U.  S.  Government  have  control 
of  the  radio  industry!  The  handling  of 
the  "noble  experiment"  gives  one  a  pretty 
good  idea  as  to  what  will  happen.  Political 
parsons  will  choose  our  programs  for  us. 
Single-tracked  politicians  will  use  the  air 
for  selfish  ends.  There  will  be  no  freedom 
of  speech.  No  variety  of  entertainment. 
Taxation  will  go  on  the  up  and  up.  More 
juggling  of  public  funds.  More  .  .  .  well, 
why  go  further?  i 

The  radio  industry  must  beware  of  this  - 
pending  disaster.  It  must  retain  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  America  by  giving 
more  and  better  entertainment  and  less  com- 
mercialism. It  must  start  some  strenuous 
propaganda  against  such  an  awful  pass  as 
government  control.  Let  it  use  as  its  slogan: 
"Hands  Off  Radio — and  the  Listener's 
Pocket  Book." 

Arthitr  V.  May, 

Van  Sant,  Dugdale  &  Corner,  Inc., 

New  York. 
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Gentlemen:  There  it  IS!" 


CUTTING  OPEN  A  BUSINESS 


to  get  at  the  real  trouble  is  ticklish  work.  It  is 
not  enough  to  expose  the  problem  and  say 
"There  it  IS!"  Advertising  diagnosis  must  go 
on  to  the  point  where  the  practitioner  says 
with  confidence,  "And  here  is  the  remedy." 
Creative  Research  is  more  than  a  phrase 
with  us.  It  is  a  method  of  approach.  We  believe 
that  our  clients'  problems  deserve  the  contin- 


uous attention  of  the  best  talent  at  our  com- 
mand. That  is  why  so  much  Blackman  field 
work  is  done  by  creative  thinkers  rather  than 
by  mere  fact-finders. 

We  invite  you  to  ask  how  Creative  Research 
might  be  applied  to  your  own  advertising.  So 
we  repeat  below  our  name  and  address.  Tele- 
phone: Ashland  4-9100. 


THE  BLACKMAN  COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 


22    EAST    42ND    STREET,    NEW   YORK,    N.    Y. 
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BAKER.  HOTELS 

OF   TEXAS 


ALSO   OPEffATOfiS   Of-- 

DETROIT-LELAND  hoi£i- 

DtTUOIT.  MICHIOAN 


Right   Up  to  the  Minute! 

Crowell's    Dictionary 
of  Business  &  Finance 

Newly  revised  and  defini- 
tions passed  on  by  experts. 
"Of  value  to  any  business 
man." — N.  Y.  Sun. 


$3.50 


^i 


roni  CROWELL'S 


CROWELL  CO. 


IMPRINTING  JOBS  WANTED 

Quick  Service.  Good  Workmanship. 
Low  Rates.  Have  fine  equipment 
and  space  for  warehousing,  packing, 
shipping  dealer  helps.  Highest  refer- 
ences. Estimates  furnished  without 
obligation. 

Box    No.    130 


IT  WILL  PROFIT  YOU  to  be 

represented  in  the  Market  Place 

Beraufe  it  keeps  yoap  name  and  aerrlce 
before  a  selected  groap  of  10,000  bayeri 
at   all  llmea  at  an  astonlihing  low  coat. 

MARKET  PLACE 


CJXccid  jor 
PROFIT 

Books  on  Advertising  and  Business 

ROBERT  <  OLLIER 
LETTER  BOOK 

By  Robert  Collier.  Actual  letters 
and  circulars  that  sold  the  most 
goods,  paid  the  highest  profits, 
and  reached  the  greatest  number  of 
people  in  campaigns  which  sold 
$25,000,000  worth  of  merchandise. 
Letters  are  analyzed  and  sometimes 
adapted  to  a  dozen  products.     $5.00. 

LITTLE  LIBRARY  OF 
SELF  itiTARTERS 

By  Robert  R.  Updegraff.  Packed  full 
of  ideas  and  inspiration.  Six  books, 
including  "Obvious  Adams,"  "A  New 
'Bag  of  Tricks'  for  Every  Business," 
"Old  Specification,"  "The  New 
American  Tempo,"  "The  Sixth 
Prune,"  and  "The  Subconscious  Mind 
in  Business."  Single  copies,  75c. 
Set,  $4.00. 

EFFECTIVE  HOUSE 
ORCAIVS 

By  Robert  E.  Ramsay.  Brass  tack 
experiences  of  hundreds  of  house 
organ  editors.  The  author  outlines 
the  principles  of  editing  and  pub- 
lishing house  organs,  and  discusses 
their  use  by  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers, retailers,  banks,  insurance 
companies  and  numerous  others. 
$5.00. 

MOOERX  TYPOGRAPHY 
A:\D  l^\YOlTT 

By  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie.  Outlin- 
ing the  essentials  of  truly  modern- 
istic typography  as  distinguished 
from  the  great  mass  of  psuedo  mod- 
ernistic work.  Discusses  the  philoso- 
phy of  modernism  in  typography, 
formalism  and  dynamics,  modern 
type  design,  problems  in  modern  lay- 
out, modern  typography  in  maga- 
zines, newspapers  and  books;  color, 
illustration  and  photography.     $7.50. 

ADVERTISII\G 
PROCEDURE 

By  Otto  Kleppner.  In  four  parts. 
Purposes  of  Advertising,  Prepara- 
tion, Scheduling,  and  "The  Machin- 
ery in  Motion."  Creation  of  ideas  is 
emphasized  as  underlying  all  effec- 
tive advertisements.  The  practical 
details  of  expressing  these  ideas  are 
also  given  their  true  importance. 
$5.00. 


cJxoLLin 


approval 


PUBLICATIONS     BOOK 
SERVICE.  9  E.  3«th,  :^.Y. 


"GIBBONS  knows  CANADA' 


The  "Exclusive"  Sales 
Agency 

[Continued  from  page  22] 

with  examples  of  products  sold  under 
exclusive  outlets,  either  frankly  so 
called  or  thinly  veiled  under  other 
names.  Entire  industries — such  as 
automobiles  and  tires,  radios  and  re- 
frigerators, oil  burners  and  machinery 
— openly  sell  in  this  manner  and  in 
no  other.  No  doubt  exists  that  these 
are  entirely  legitimate. 

Possibly  the  dilemma  of  other  man- 
ufacturers is  pictured  in  the  query, 
from  the  manager  of  a  cooperative 
fruit  growers'  association,  which  as  a 
matter  of  fact  led  to  the  interviews 
already  referred  to.  This  manager 
asked : 

"If  a  man  packs  baked  beans  or 
canned  grapefruit,  in  limited  quanti- 
ties, is  he  outside  the  law  if  he  prefers 
to  market  through  exclusive  jobbers? 
If  his  sales  outlet  in  a  city  is  a  chain, 
what  difference  does  that  make? 
Then,  if  his  business  grows  but  does 
not  approach  a  monopoly,  does  great 
volume  alone  force  him  outside  the 
law  unless  he  revises  his  method  of 
distribution? 

"Manifestly  the  government  could 
not  permit  a  close  manufacturer-to- 
retailer  monopoly  on  staple  foods 
such  as  sugar  or  flour.  Yet,  where 
there  are  a  dozen,  or  a  hundred,  dif- 
ferent brands  of  some  processed  food 
product,  a  monopoly  of  the  product 
itself  does  not  exist.  Is  the  food  man- 
ufacturer alone  singled  out  for  legis- 
lation because,  theoretically  at  least 
and  sometimes  actually,  he  is  dealing 
in  substances  essential  to  human  life? 

"What  are  the  restrictions  on  ex- 
clusive  sales    contracts?" 

These  questions  referred,  in  the 
quoted  illustration,  to  food.  They 
are  equally  pertinent  to  a  score  of 
products. 

Two    methods    of   coping   with   the  . 
situation  and  keeping  well  within  the 
law   are   ip   common   use.      Both   are 
successful,   as,   also,  both  are   simple 
to  operate. 

One  is  known  as  the  "quota" 
method.  Under  it,  the  manufacturer 
asks  the  dealer,  or  jobber,  to  place  a 
signed  and  uncancellable  order  for  a 
year  ahead.  The  quantity  is  large. 
The  aim  usually  is  to  lay  out  a  quota 
beyond  what  the  territory  will  con- 
sume, both  manufacturer  and  dealer 
knowing   such   to   be   the   case.      The 
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large  quota,  however,  lays  upon  the 
outlet  a  burden  to  do  its  utmost  dur- 
ing the  year  to  move  the  goods. 

The  manufacturer  agrees,  generally 
rallier  informally  although  in  some 
trades  by  a  written  contract,  not  to 
mII  another  outlet  in  the  territory; 
iir.  if  sold,  the  goods  to  be  on  such 
slender  discounts  that  the  competing 
dialer  will  have  no  incentive  to  push 
[\\r  goods  or  do  anything  more  than 
lia\e  them  on  hand  for  occasional  cus- 
tijuiers  who  insist  on  the  given  brand 
b\  name.  For  sales  of  this  sort  by 
others  inside  his  given  territory  the 
exelusive  dealer  is  duly  credited  with 
an  agreed  amount — this  being,  in 
efTect,  a  profit  on  sales  by  his  coni- 
|ii-litors. 

I  hen,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  the 
manufacturer  "adjusts"  the  dealer's 
quota  by  making  it  identically  what 
he  has  been  able  to  sell.  Thus  the 
outlet  is  relieved  of  the  burden  of 
oxer-contracting. 

Should  the  dealer,  however,  have 
failed  to  push  the  specific  brands,  or 
should  he  have  handled  competing 
brands,  the  manufacturer  is  deaf  to  an 
appeal  to  "adjust"  the  quota.  And, 
of  course,  the  dealer  then  sacrifices 
the  whole  of  his  "special  discount" 
or  "bonus"  for  making  quota!  This 
means  that  such  goods  as  he  has  sold 
are  billed  only  at  the  nominal  dis- 
count of  original  invoicing,  rather  than 
at  the  long  discounts  of  the  quota 
basis  and  "quota  made."  These  ad- 
ditional discounts  take  many  forms, 
but  the  principle  is  the  same  in  final 
result. 


A  second  method  of  handling  exclusive 
agencies,  together  with  illustrative  cases 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  law.  will  be 
given  in  a  second   article,   to  appear  soon. 


Chicago  Tribune's  First 
3-Color,  Rim-of-Paper 

THE  first  three-color  page  ever  printed 
in  the  regular  run-of-paper  editions  of 
any  Chicago  newspaper  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  Thursday,  February  18. 

The  page,  which  was  an  advertisement  for 
Tribune  want  ads,  was  the  first  full-run 
tryout  for  the  Goss  color  attachments  which 
the  Tribune  is  making  integral  with  its  bat- 
tery of  72  press  units.  Red,  yellow  and 
blue  were  the  colors  used.  Through  various 
combinations  of  these  colors,  a  total  of  eleven 
different  shades  appeared  in  the  advertise- 
ment. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  began  experimenting 
with  run-of-paper  color  work  more  than  six 
years  ago.  In  1926  it  ran  its  first  two-color 
advertisement.  In  1929,  when  the  Tribune 
made  two-color  pages  available  to  advertisers, 
a  total  of  14  pages  were  bought.  In  1930, 
advertisers  bought  31  two-color  pages,  and 
in  1931  the  total  jumped  to  82. 
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•    Advertising  Displays     • 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed    Outdoor    and    Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Massillon,  Oliio  Good   Salesmen  Wanted 


ADVERTISING    DISPUYS    IN 


COLOR  ^ 

Studios^ 

New   York  City  ^ 


^SILK  -  SCREEN  PROCESS' 
^  Doulberry 

^  320  East  45lh  St. 


DISPLAY     CARDS 

700    AND    UP  » 

SILK  SCREEN  PROCESS       | 

Colorful  —  Economical       i 

NEW  PROCESS  ADVERTISING.  Inc. 

549  W.  54th  St.,  N.Y.C.  COIumbus  5-2155 


•        Business  Papers        • 


Natural   and   Manufactured    Gas   Weekly 


GAS 

*     y->«  -«-■  tn    editorial   leadership.    In    clrcu- 

A  i       1^  lation.  In  adrertlslns  volume.    For 

rWrl-i  details,    write    to 


Reaches     over    91% 

and    natural    gas    utilities.      First 


^       GAS    APPLIANCE       ^ 
MERCHANDISING 


9  E.  38TH  ST. 


re  dealers,  Bpecialty  stores  and  other 
selling  Ideas.  For  details,  write  to 
NEW  YORK 


•    Business  Papers     • 


T/ie  AMERICAN 
PRINTER 


Ueaches    the   buyers  of   new   plant 

office  supplies  and  everything  that 
contributes    to    efficiency. 

9  E.  38th  St.,  New  York 


•    Letter  Service     • 


SALES      LETTERS 

I     Against   the   Waste    Basket! 
PIm  "™  .'Z?",/"'^?.  !l=»'si\»   for  sales   letters 


DE    HAAN    LETTERS, 


•     Lithograph  or     • 


Get    this    f 
free  Book    | 

"SPECIMEN  tETTERHEADS"    ' 


(SI" 


lettering,    layout. 


Trade   Lithographers  Since   1806 
Street.    New   York  City  BEekm 


•   Photo  Engravers  • 


—  NEW  YORK  — 


•     Stationery     • 


Our  Customers 

Save  Money 


Champion   Stati< 
125    Church    Str 


IT  WILL  PROFIT  YOU 

to  be  represented  in  the 
Market  Place 

Because  it  keeps  your  name 
and  service  before  a  selected 
group  of  10,000  buyers  at 
all  times  at  an  astonishing 
low  cost. 
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THE  NEWS  DIGEST 

MARGARET     BOWLBY,     Editor 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled  for  quick  and  convenient 

reference.    The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive   items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department. 

Address  Advertising  &   Selunc,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  and  Address  Product  Former  Agency  Now  Advertising  Through  1 

Hoberg  Paper  &  Fibre  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. Paper     Towels,    Tis-  I 

sues  None   Roche  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI.  " 

J.  B.  Sheppard  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   .     Linen  and  lIpholsteryFrank    Presbrey    Co.,    Inc.,    New 

York    Kelly,    Nason    &    Roosevelt,    Inc., 

New  York 

Janesville  Clothing  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis Work    Clothing    and 

Children's     Play 

Clothes  Direct   Arthur  Towell,  Inc.,  Madison,  Wis. 

E.  W.  Bennett  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. Metal  Polish  Direct   Erail  Brisacher  &  Staff,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Northwestern  University,  Chicago,  111. University    Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Carroll   Dean   Murphy,   Inc.,   Chi- 
cago, 111. 
Acme  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  111 Steel  and  Si  eel  Prod- 
ucts    Howell,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.   Carroll    Dean   Murphy,   Inc.,   Chi- 
cago, 111. 
Penn  Tobacco  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.   Pocono    Tobacco    Di- 
vision     None   Charles   W.   Hoyt   Co.,   Inc.,   New 

York 

Stickney  &  Poor  Spice  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.   Spices  and  Flavoring 

Extracts    Doremus  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.   .  .   Badger  and  Browning,  Inc.,  Bosti 

Mass. 

Wengler  &  Mandel,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ul. King  Bee  Cigars   .  . .  None   C.  Wendell  Muench  Co.,  Chicago, 

111. 

Fuji  Trading  Co.,  Chicago,  111. Chop   Suey    None   C.  Wendell  Muench  Co.,  Chicago, 

III. 

Crescent  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. Mapleine  Division   .   Botsf ord-Constantine   Co.,    Seattle, 

Wash Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Larry  Quinn  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. Fishing   Tackle   Spe- 
cialities   . .    None  Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap  Asso 

ciates.   Inc.,  Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Petropalm  Corp.,  New  York Shampoo    Direct    Winthrop  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

C)  Patent  Cereals  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y Rex    Paste   and    Rex 

Wall   Size    Direct    Moser,  Cotins  &  Brown,  Inc.,  Utica, 

N.  Y. 

X-Otic.  Inc.,  New  York Sanitary  Belts    None  Arthur  Rosenberg  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York 

McLellan  Stores  Co.,  New  York Retail  Chain  Stores   .  None  The  Benjamin  Service,  New  York 

John  H.  Wells,  Inc.,  New  York Naval  Architects  and 

Yacht  Brokers   Direct   Parish-Burnham,  New  York 

Bonkura  Products  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich Cosmetics    Faxon,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. Mortimer  Lowell  Co.,  New  York 

Phoenix  Preparations,  Inc.,  Scranton,  Pa Feminine     Hygiene 

Products    None   Mortimer   Lowell   Co.,   New  York 

Jenkins  Corp.,  New  York Mail    Order    Special- 
ities   None  Charles   Austin   Bates,   Inc.,   New 

York 

(')   General  Cigar  Co.,  New  York Radio     Program     for 

Robert  Burns  Cigars  None   J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York 

Blosser  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. Medicated   CigarettesChas.  C.  Green  Adv.  Agency,  Inc., 

New  York   Atherton    &    Currier,    Inc.,    New 

York 

Natural  Health  Products  Assn.,  New  York Manam,  A  Laxative  Arthur  Rosenberg  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York    Zinn  &  Meyers,  Inc.,  New  York 

National  Paper  Products  Co.,  New  York Paper  Towels   None  Platt-Forbes,  Inc.,  New  York 

C)  Masonite  Corp.,  Chicago,  111 Structural    Insulation 

and  Presdwood Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago, 111 N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Chicago, 


O)   This  IS  In  addition  to  the  advertising  of  Dic-A-Doo  Paint  Cleaner  which  is  made  by  this  company. 
(")  This  does  not  interfere  with  the  advertising  handled  by  other  agencies  for  this  company. 
(3)  Effective  April  1st. 


i 
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ere 


agazine 

Built  for  almost  half  a  Century 

ON  ONE  SET  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 


FROM  its  earliest  days,  Cosmopolitan's  edi- 
torial standards  have  never  wavered.  As 
Mr.  Hearst  instructed  his  editors,  "".  .  .the 
contents  will  appeal  to  the  disceruitig  magazine 
reader  .  .  .  we  will  print  vivid,  virile  articles  .  .  . 
vital  stories  .  .  .  art  work  that  illuminates." 

That  order  admits  of  no  deviation. 

The  March  issue,  on  the  verge  of  running, 
was  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  article 
on  Hitler,  because  that  was  important,  cur- 
rent news. 

"Sons,"  the  most  sought-for  novel  of  the 
year  will  start  in  the  April  issue.  This  sequel 
to  "The  Good  Earth"  will  prove  as  great  a 
success  as  that  book.  Naturally  it  aptJears  in 
Cosmopolitan. 

This  unyielding  insistence  on  the  best  in 
literature  and  art  has  drawn  to  Cosmopolitan 
the  reading  clientele  that  makes  it  so  con- 
sistently successful  as  an  advertising  value. 

For  in  deliberately  cultivating  intelligent, 
resourceful  readers.  Cosmopolitan  knows  it 
is  bringing  under  one  roof  the  families  that  are 
the  backbone  of  your  market. 


How  they  buy  new  cars,  for  example,  is  an 
interesting  and  instructive  bit  of  evidence 
from  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.'s  exhaustive  Pitts- 
burgh Survey.  Thousands  of  house  to  house 
interviews,  when  tabulated,  showed  that  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  general  average  of 
Pittsburgh  families,  theCosmopolitan  group— 


OWNED 


vice  as  many  cars  costing  $1000 
id  up  as  their  neighbors. 

/  4- 9%  more  automobiles,  in  all  price 
UVVNbU  I  ^lasses^  ^han  their  neighbors. 

BOUGHT/  within  i  year,  50.4%  more  cars,  in 
NEW         \  all  classes,  than  their  neighbors. 

What  a  market  this  is! .  .  .  And  how  easily 
reached  through  Cosmopolitan.  "Greater  To- 
day  than  Yesterday,  Greater  Tomorroio  than 
Today,"  Cosmopolitan  is  now  being  used  by 
far-sighted  sales  managers  who  appreciate  its 
complete  family  appeal,  and  now,  as  never 
before,  the  family  is  the  buying- 
unit.  Smart,  intelligent  families 
are  reading  Cosmopolitan. 
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THE   NEWS   DIGEST   (Continued) 

CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS— [Continued] 

Name  and  Address  Product  Former  Agency  Now  Advertising  Through 

Philadelphia  Storage  Battery   Co.,   Philadelphia, 

Pa Pacific  Coast  Adv.  for 

Philco  Radios  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York       Botsford-Constantine    &     Gardner,' 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mickelberry  Sausage  Patties,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.     Sausage  Patties   ...   None   The    Scholts    Adv.    Service,    Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
(')  California  Date  Growers  Assn.,  Los  Angeles, 

Ca)_     Date  Growers  Assn.   .  None  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Kellert   Autogiro  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. Aulogiros  None   Rudolph     Guenther-Russell     Law, 

Inc.,  New  York 

United  Fruit  Co.,  New  York "Great  While  Fleet" 

Passenger  Service   .  .  The  Caples  Co.,  New  York Wendell  P.  Colton  Co.,  New  York 

Pacific  Frosted  Foods,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Frosted  Foods None   Erwin,   Wasey    &    Co.,    San    Fran- 

Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.       Adv.  to  the  Medical  cisco,  Cal. 

Hospital     and     Drug 

Fields   Direct   Lewis-Waetjen,  Inc.,  New  York 

S.  H.  Ansell  &  Son,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. Aluminum  Foil  None  Frank  H.  Jones,  Boston,  Mass. 

Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.,  Norwich,  N.  Y Amolin   Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York  Lawrence   C.   Gumbinner   Agency, 

New  York 
Carroll  Dunham  Smith,  New  York   Pharmaceutical  Prod- 
ucts   None  Small,    Kleppner   &    Seifter,    Inc., 

New  York 

Silex  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn Coffee-Making  Units .  None United  Adv.  Agency,  New  York 

Western  Gear  Co.,  Chicago,  111 Automobile      Service 

Parts None Arthur  R.  Mogge,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

Norlipp  Co.,  Chicago,  III Automobile     Acces- 
sories     Direct    Arthur  R.   Mogge,   Inc.,   Chicago, 

The  Climalene  Co.,  Canton,  O. Cleansers   Blackett-Sample-Hummert,     C  h  i  - 

cago.  111 W.  S.  Hill  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  Boston,  Mass Poultry     Feeds     and 

Dairy  Rations  Evans,  Nye  &  Harmon,  Inc.,  Boston, 

Mass Badger  &  Browning,  Inc.,  Boston, 

Mass. 

(•)  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan  are  to  conduct  a  market  survey,  preparatory  to  an  advertising  campaign  which  will  not  start  until  fall. 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [^rfvernsers.  Etc.] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Noiv  Associated  With  Position 

Gordon  P.  Mougey   ....  Associated  Community  Stores,  Cincinnati,  O.,  President  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co., 

Cincinnati,  O Asst.   to    President   and   Mer- 
chandise Manager 
Russell  L.  Heberling    ..Philadelphia   Storage  Battery  Co.,  New  York,  District 

Mgr.  for  Philco  Radios    Philco     Transitone    Corp.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa Vice-President 

Ray  Weber   Edison  General  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

111.,  Asst.  Adv.  and  Sales  Promotion  Mgr Pabst  Corp.,  Milwaukee,  Wi<..\dv.     and     Sales     Promotion 

Director 

C.  E.  Little  Beacon  Falls   Rubber   Shoe   Co.,   Beacon   Falls,   Conn., 

President     Converse  Rubber  Co.,  Maiden, 

Mass Vice-Pres.  and  Sales  Mgr. 

Arthur  H.  Oberndorfer.  .Sivyer  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Advertising 

Manager    Resigned 

William  B.  McEachern     W.  A.  Johns  Paper  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff  The     Northwest    Paper    Co., 

Chicago,  111 District  Sales  Staff 

John  C.  Wolke  Stanco,  Inc.,  New  York,  Sales  Manager  L.     Sonneborn     Sons,     Inc., 

New  York    Staff 

E.  Thomas  Lark  Twinplex   Sales   Co.,   St.   Louis,   Mo.,   Adv.   and   Sales 

Manager    Eugene,  Ltd.,  New  York         Staff 

James  T.  McFate  Hotel  World-Review,  Chicago,  111.,  Western  Editor   .  .    New    Bismarck    Hotel,    Chi- 
cago, 111 Business  Promotion  Manager 

Neil  Gallagher   Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Adv.  Staff  Hahne's  Dept.  Store,  Newark, 

N.  J Adv.  and  Sales  Manager 

Hayes  Upton  National  Laundry  Owners'  Assn.,  Joliet,  111.,  Sales  Man- 
ager     "3-F"  Laundry  &  Dry  Clean- 
ing Co.,  Madison,  Wis Sales  Manager 

J.  Allen  Harlan   Frigidaire  Corp.,  Dayton,  0.,  Vice-Pres.  and  Sales  Man- 
ager     Kelvinator    Corp.,   Detroit, 

Mich Staff 

R.  C.  Douglas  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Staff   Tanna-Menthol  Co.,  Tulsa, 

Okla Sec,  Treas.  and  Sales  Mgr. 

V.  W.  Baxter   National   Screw  &  Mfg.   Co.,   Cleveland,  O.,  Adv.   and 

Sales  Promotion  Mgr Vulcanized  Rubber  Co.,  New 

York    Adv.     and    Sales     Promotion 

•  Mgr. 

C.  King  Woodbridge  .  . .  Remington-Rand,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Vice-Pres.  Arbuckle  Bros.,  New  York  .   Associate 

Arthur  L.  Thexton Procter  &  Collier  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0.,  Account  ExecutiveSeinsheimer  Paper  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, O Vice-President 

Charles  E.  Crane  Associated  Press,  New  York,  Staff   National  Life  Insurance  Co., 

Montpelier,  Vt Publicity  Director 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [^di;erfj.sers,  Etc.— Continued] 

\iime  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

II.  C.  Barr   B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O.,  Staff     Same  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.  District  Adv.  Manager 

lied  A.  Leahy  Eastern  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres.  and  Sales  Man- 
ager     Resigned 

('.iHrge  P.  Lee Eastern  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  Sales  Staff   Same  Company   Sales  Manager 

II.  II.  Lestico   Chain  Storfe  Management,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Publisher     Safeway  Stores,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal Southern  Division  Adv.  Mgr. 

I  .  W  .  Evans  Endicott  Johnson  Corp.,  Endicott,  N.  Y.,  Adv.  Manager     Kelly-Springfield    Tire    Co., 

New   York    Sales  Promotion  Staff 

W    J.  Duffield  N'ew  York  Illustrators,  Inc.,  New  York,  Staff  The   Munro    &   Harford    Co., 

New  York    Sales      Executive     and     Art 

Counselor 

Harold  S.  Riggs  The    Globe-Wernicke    Co.,   Cincinnati.    O.,    Asst.    .\dv. 

Manager    American  Products  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, 0 .Sales  Promotion  Manager 

Iiii>>t  H.  Balco  National  Nurseries,  Lawrence.  Ka;i..  Owner  The     Inter-State     Nurseries, 

Hamburg,  la Sales  Promotion  Staff 

Jiilm  J.  Mack   Hickman  &  Squire,  Inc.,  New  York,  Staff  The   Best    Foods,   Inc.,   New 

York    Mgr.  of  Chain  Store  Division 

Clifford  R.  Babson   ....  Winchester   Repeating  Arms   Co.,   New   Haven,   Conn., 

Vice-President    U.    S.    Cartridge    Co.,    New 

York Field  Representative 

J.  R.  Roland Gillette  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  Eastern  Representa- 
tive    The    Hillyard    Chemical    Co.. 

New  York    Sales  Staff 

Arthur  E.  King Hammermill  Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  Sales  Promotion  and 

Advisory    Staff    Bleecher,  Peck  &  Lewis,  De- 
troit, Mich,  General  Sales  Staff 

M.  J.  Adler  Lightolier  Co.,  New  York,  Asst.  Adv.  Mgr Same  Company   Advertising  Manager 

W.  E.  Powell B.   F.   Goodrich   Co.,   Akron,   0.,   Asst.   Sales   Mgr.   of 

Druggists'  Sundries    Same  Company   Druggists'    Sundries    Sales 

Manager 

Charles  A.  Tucker Hickey-Freeman  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Office  and  Adv. 

Production  Mgr Crown  Ribbon  &  Carbon  Mfg. 

Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y General  Sales  Manager 

Charles  C.  Chase  Chase  Candy  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Vice-Pres.  and  General 

Manager    Same  Company   President 

L.  A.  Glynn Sterling  Jewelry  Co.,  Dayton,  C,  Sales  Contest  Manager  A.  Cappell  &  Sons,  Dayton,  O.Sales  Contest  Manager 

Frank  W.  Colburn  Furniture   Record  and  Journal,   Grand  Rapids,   Mich., 

Staff    The   Nurre   Companies,   Inc., 

Bloomington,   Ind Advertising  Staff 

Edward  Weir        Round  Oak  Furnace  Co.,  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  Sales  Man- 
ager     Grand     Rapids     Furniture 

Makers  Guild,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich General  Manager 

Ross  Baikie  Northern  Electrotype  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Staff   American     Electrotype     Co., 

Detroit,  Mich Sales  Manager 

D.  F.  Prather  Color  Photography,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres Same  Company   President 

(')   Richard  K.  Wood     W.  A.  Gibbs  &  Son,  Inc.,  Chester,  Pa.,  Advertising  Man- 
ager         Resigned 

E.  0.  Heyl  RCA  Photophone,  Inc.,  New  York,  Sales  Manager  RCA    Victor     Co.,     Camden, 

N.  J Mgr.  of  Photophone  Division 

John   F.    Reeder               Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich.,  Account  Executive  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  De- 
troit, Mich    Advertising  Manager 

E.   P.   Brown    American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co.,  St.   Paul,  Minn.,  Adv. 

Mgr A.    J.   Krank   Co.,    St.    Paul, 

Minn Advertising  Manager 

M.   F.   Mahony  General    Electric    Co.,    Cleveland,    O.,    Sales    Mgr.    of 

Refrigeration  Division   .Same  Company   Merchandising     Manager    of 


Refrigeration  Division 


.4pril    1st 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [.4ge/2ci>s.  Etc.] 

Name                                 Former  Company  and  Position                                            Now  Associated  With  Position 
Charles  T.  Nounnan   .      Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Soap  Co..  Outdoor  Adv.  Manager       Smith  &  Drum,  Inc.,  Los  An- 
geles,  Cal Staff 

Forbes  M.  Morrison   .     Dyer-Enzinger  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  Vice-Pres The     Cramer-Krasselt     Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Staff 

Robert  I.  Worthington     Blackett-Sample-Hummert  Agency.  Chicago,  III.,  Staff   .  Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  I  n  c  . , 

Chicago,  111 Space  Buyer  and   Prodii 

Manager 
Russel  V.  Cline  Sweeney  &  James  Co.,  Cleveland,  0.,  Account  ExecutiveCarpenter    Advertising,    Inc., 

Cleveland,   O Vice-President 

Miss  Margaret  G.  Lyncli  Metropolitan  Adv.  Co.,  New  York,  Treasurer  Hudson  Adv.  Co.,  New  York  Vice-President 

R.  L.  Nourse.  Jr Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Staff  Roy  Alden  &  Associates,  Lqs 

Angeles,  Cal Account  Executive 

John  A.  Butler  Hadden  &  Co.,  New  York,  Staff   Stack-Goble      Adv.      Agency, 

New  York  Copy  Chief 

Francis  J.  Kaus  Critchfield  &  Co.,    New  York,  Vice-Pres.   Louis  C.   Pedlar  Corp.,  New 

York Vice-Pres.  and  Director 
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THE  NEWS  DIGEST  (Continued) 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Agencies,  Etc^Continued] 

^ame  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Lawrence  D.  MiUigan     BlackettSampleHummert,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.,  Vice-Pres. .  Same  Company   Partner 

John  K.  Rich Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  Chicago,   111.,  Account 

„,.„.         _    ^  Executive      Same  Company   Partner 

William  C.  Esty   J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres. ..  Resigned 

R.  E.  Smiley The  Ken-Rad  Corp.,  Inc.,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  Sales  Mgr.   .  Erwin,    Wasey    &    Co.,   Ltd., 

Chicago,  111 Staff 

Paul  C.  Smith   Wales  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres William  G.  Johnston  Co.,  New 

„        ,,  r,     ,  .^  York Eastern  Representativ 

Russell  Paulson   J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Produc- 
tion Mgr Same  Company,  Los  Angeles. 

,     .  „       , ,    ,  Cal Production   Manager 

J.  Allen  Mades  Strang  &  Prosser  Adv.  Agency,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Staff   .     R.   E.   Morgan  Adv.  Agency, 

Seattle,  Wash Staff 

Trueman  F.  Campbell   .  Cadillac    Motor    Car    Co.,    Detroit,    Mich.,   Advertising 

Manager    Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Detroit, 

Mich Account  Executive 

Knox    Reeves    Minneapolis-Honeywell  Heat  Regulator  Co.,  Minneapolis, 

Minn.,  Adv.  Mgr McCord     Co.,      Minneapolis, 

Minn Staff 

John  F.  McKiernam,  Jr  .J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine,  Staff.  Same  Company,  New  York,    Staff 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Media] 


Name 

Arthur  0.  Price       . 

George  S.  Fowler  ,  ,  , 

Milton  J.  Israel 

Elmer  E.  Strain      .  . 

M.  J.  Klein    

B.  Harrison  Cassel 
T.  A.  D.  Hildenberg( 
Robert  A.  Burton,  Jr 
A.  M.  Staehle  


Lewis  B.  Rock     . 
H.  R.  Van  Gunten 

D.  W.  Henderson 

E.  F.  Toomy  

L.  W.  Turck 

W.  A.  Timm   

Fred  E.  Winsor 


Position 

Sales  Promotion  Manager 


Arthur  W.  Ramsdell 
Herbert  Wyman 


Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With 

.The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sales  Promotion  Mgr. New  York  Herald-Tribune 
Pictorial  Review  Co.,  New  York,  President  and  Director  Resigned 

.  Pictorial  Review  Co.,  New  York,  Pattern  Dept.  Mgr.     .  Same  Company  Vice-Pres.  and  Director 

Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Asst.  National  Adv.  Mgr Same  Company   National  Adv.  Manager 

Newsdom,  New  York,  Founder   Radio  Guide,  New  York  ....  Advertising  Director 

New  York  Daily  Mirror,  Staff  Radio  Guide,  New  York  ....  National  Adv.  Manager 

Adams  Broadcasting  Service,  New  York,  Staff   Same   Company    Sales  Manager 

Liberty,  Chicago,  III.,  Staff   Ballyhoo,  New  York   Western  Adv.  Manager 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  Sales  Mgr.  of 

the  Mining  Group   Engineering  News-Record  and 

Construction    Methods,    New 

York    Sales  Manager 

Washington  (D.  C.)   Times  and  Herald,  Business  Man- 

,^ser    .        Chicago    (111.)   Daily  News   . Business  Manager 

Dunham-Younggreen-Lesan  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  Vice-Pres. The   American  Weekly,   Chi- 

„    „   ,  cago,  ni Staff 

H.  E.  Lesan  Adv.  Agency,  New  York,  Vice-Pres Hearst   Comic   Weekly,    New 

York    Staff 

The  Beckwith  Special  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  Sales 

Staff   Same  Company   Sales  Manager 

Scripps-Howard  Organization,  New  York,  Staff '   The      Beckwith      Special 

Agency,  Inc.,  New  York   ...    Staff 
RCA  Victor  Co.,  New  York,  Foreign  Division  Manager  General  Radio  Programs  Co.. 

New  York    Manager 

General  Outdoor  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nat.  Contact 

Representative   Outdoor  Advertising,  Inc.,  St. 

_,  Louis,  Mo Account  Executive 

Batten,   Barton,   Durstine  &   Osborn,   Inc.,   New   York, 

Staff     ,  ■  , Delineator,  New  York   Advertising  Staff 

Paul  Block  &  Associates.  New  York.  Staff   Same  Company,  San  Francis- 
co, Cal Sales  Staff 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Stack-Goble  Adv.  Agency,  Advertising  Agency, 

Chicago,  111 Has  opened  a  New  York  office  at  400  Madison  Ave.     Richard  A.  Porter,  formerly  with 

,  ,        .  .  .  Redfield-Coupe,  Inc.,  is  in  charge. 

Arbogust-Maxwell     Co.,     Advertising     Agency, 

Chicago.  111.  Has   been   dissolved.     Oren  Arbogust   has   returned   to   his   former   quarters   at   30   N. 

.,        „  r.  ,      T,,        ^      T,  Michigan  Ave.,  where  he  will  specialize  in  copy  accounts. 

New  Century  Color  Plate  Co.,  Engraving,  New 

'^"'■'^    Has  merged  with  the   Walker   Engraving  Company,  also   of  New  York.     Richard   R. 

Knowles,  vice-president   of   the   New   Century   Company,  joins   the  Walker   Engraving 
.  .  Company  in  an  executive  capacity. 

Moser,  Cotin  &  Brown,  Inc.,  Advertising  Agency. 
New  York  and  Utica,  N.  Y And  the  Johnston  Company,  advertising  agency,  of  Rochester,  have  completed  arrange- 
ments for  an  association,  whereby  the  two  agencies  will  retain  separate  identity  and 
ownership,  but  will  work  together  in  handling  accounts  in  the  central  and  western  half 
of  the  state. 
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Close-Ups 


11  [Continued  from  page  46] 

I— was  turning  out  batteries  as  fast  as  it 

Isould  make  them  and  we  were  devot- 

^^ng  a  good  part  of  the  advertising  to 

selling  them,  and  Mr.  Edison  was  busy 

(111  an  improved  battery  when  a  news- 

|i.i|ier  man  interviewed  him. 

E\en  that  early  Edison  was  good 
(opv,  but  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
linnl  page  renown  that  was  later 
^lll>^v(■red  upon  him.  One  of  the  fac- 
li  IS  in  doing  his  advertising  was  the 
amount  of  free  publicity  he  created 
unconsciously  because  he  was  such 
a  picturesque  character  and  the  things 
he  did  were  so  full  of  news  interest.  It 
was  characteristic  of  him  that  when  a 
thing  was  done,  it  was  done  and 
dropped  from  his  mind.  He  was  in- 
terested in  only  what  he  was  doing. 
So  he  told  the  newspaper  men  about 
the  new  battery  he  was  perfecting.  It 
would,  he  said,  displace  all  other  stor- 
age batteries  including  his  own.  The 
effect  of  this  announcement  on  the 
sales  of  the  Edison  Storage  Battery 
can  be  imagined.  Customers  held  up 
orders  to  wait  for  the  new  one.  The 
staff  had  to  explain  to  Mr.  Edison  that 
not  all  publicity  was  good  for  the  busi- 
ness and  that  he  ought  to  consult  the 
the  Sales  Department  before  releas- 
ing any  stories. 

But  Edison  was  not  a  business  man. 
He  hadn't  the  business  man's  type  of 
mind,  thank  heaven.  If  he  had  the 
world  would  have  been  darker  and 
duller. 

11th  Advertising  Art  Show 

THE  11th  annual  exhibition  of  advertising 
art  will  be  held  at  the  Art  Center,  65 
East  56th  Street,  New  York,  from  April  23 
to  May  14.  Proofs  of  completed  advertise- 
ments which  have  appeared  between  January 
1,  1931,  and  April  1,  1932,  submitted  for  ex- 
hibiting, must  be  at  the  Art  Center  not  later 
than  March  3. 

Newspaper  Typography 
Exhihition 

MORE  than  1800  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  have  been  invited  to 
participate  in  the  Second  Exhibition  of 
Newspaper  Typography,  to  be  displayed  in 
the  Ayer  Galleries,  Philadelphia,  on  April 
25,  to  continue  until  June.  Each  newspaper 
has  been  asked  to  submit  a  complete  edition 
of  March  4,  1932.  Last  year  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  won  the  Francis  Wayland 
Ayer  Cup,  awarded  for  having  the  highest 
typographical  standards  among  the  1451 
newspapers  entered.  This  year's  judges  are 
Harry  Chandler,  president  A.N.P.A.;  J.  L. 
Frazier,  editor  Inland  Printer,  and  Carl  W. 
Ackerman,  Dean,  Columbia  University  School 
of  Journalism. 


Advertisers'  Index 

Advertising  forms  for  the  March  16th  issue  of  Advertising  &  Selling  close 
on  March  9th.  All  new  copy  or  change  of  copy  instructions  concerning  the 
March  16th  issue  must  reach  our  office,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  the  above  date.  The  publishers  reserve  the  right  to  repeat 
the  last  advertisement  in  all  active  contracts  if  copy  instructions  are  not  re- 
ceived one  week  preceding  date  of  publication. 
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THE   NEWS  DIGEST   (Continued) 


PUBLICATION  CHANGES 

Drug  Markets.  New  York 

The  American  Lumberman.  Chicago.  111. 

Mobile  (Ala.  I   Press  


Has  changed  its  name  to  The  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Industry,  beginning  with  the  February 

issue.     The  cover   has   been   redesigned   and   a  new  section  on  packaging   drugs   and 

cosmetics   has  been   added. 

Has    acquired    the   National    Lumberman,    New    York,    and    will    merge    it    with    The 

American    Lumberman.      The    first    issue    of    the    combined    papers    will    appear    on 

March  5th,  under  the  name  The  American  Lumberman. 

Has   purchased   the  Mobile    (Ala.)    Register   and  News   Item.     The   Register  will   be 

continued  as  a  morning  newspaper,  and  the  News  Item  will  be  merged  with  the  Press 

as  an  afternoon  newspaper.     A  combined  Sunday  edition  will  be  issued. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Name  Published  by  Address  First  Issue  Issuance         Page  Size 

Apparel  Manufacturer Atlas  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.         150  Lafayette  St.,  New  York       February,  1932 .  Monthly  11%  x  8^2  inches 

Progress,  A  Magazine  of  New 

England  Life  Progress  Publishing  Co.   .  .     25  Foster  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.Jan.-Feb..   1932  Bi-Monthly     12x9  inches 

The  Swimming  Pool  World     Charles  W.  Wood 10  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  City.  .  March.  1932  .     Monthly  7  x  10  inches 

The  Executive  National  Sales  Promotion  In- 
stitute, Inc.  1428  S.  Penn  Sq.,  Philadelphia. 

Pa February     25, 

1932 lOtb  and  25th 

of        each 

month    8V2  X  11%  inches 

Domestic  .4ir  Conditioning       Engineering  Publications,  Inc.1900  Praurie  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. June,  1932       .   Monthly    .  . .  11%  x  SVs  inches 

Little   Mike Little  Mike,  Inc.  .    755  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York .,  March  5,  1932     Weekly    ..    .4x6  inches 

Practical   Mechanics    Practical  Mechanic-;  Publish 

ing  Co 608   S.   Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 

111 April,   1932      .    Monthly      ,    15%  x  12  inches 

(')  Western  Furniture  Retail- 
ing     -Western  Retail  News  Service. 

Inc.  ,  180  New  Montgomery  St.,  San 

Francisco,    Cal Dec.  21 ,  1931 .  .  .  Twice 

Monthly      . .  14V2  x  10  inches 

('»  Western   Appliance    Retailing   is  published   or.ce   a    month   by    Western    Retail    News    Service    as    a    supplement    to     Wester 


NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES 


Na 


business 
.  Financial   and 


A.  W.   Diller    Financial   and   Business   Ad 

tising  Counsel 

Paperade  Studios        All  Paper  Display  Cards 

Broadcasters  .A.dv.  Co.,  Inc. Broadcasting   Service 


lar  .\dv.  Agency,  Inc 


/ells-Coolidge  Adv.  .Agency 


Advertising  Agen 


.  Advertising  Agency 


Address 

122  East  42nd  St..  New  York 
2768  Webb  Ave.,  New  York 
250  Park  Ave.,  New  York 


416  Tampa  St.,  Tampa,  Fla. 


Personnel 

A.  W.  Diller 

Harry  Tabor,  Milton  Cooper 

Stuart  Eggleston,  Pres.;  Henry  Burr, 

Program    Director;    Howard    Nuss- 

baum.  Station  Relations  Director 

John  Mullen,  Pres.;  E.  E.  Garrison, 

Vice- Pres. ;    Earl    Mullen.    Sec.    and 

Treas. 


Worcester  Evening  Post  Bldg.,  Wor- 
cester,  Mass 


San  Antonio,  Texas 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. .  . 


Home   Adv.   Co Real  Estate  Advertising 

Triangle  Outdoor  Advertising  Corp.   Outdoor    Advertising 

Frank  Brennan Retail  Advertising  Agency  Century  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

Wakefield  &  O'Connor,  Inc Syndicated  Retail  Store  Litera- 
ture        400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Claude  Schaflner     Advertising  Agency  Powell  Bldg.,  New  Haven,  Conn 

Customer  Survey  Co. Survey  and  Direct  Mail  Service  18    Ellenton    Ave.,    New    Rochelle, 

N.  Y 

Vincent  S.  Moore  Advertising  Agency  8  N.  Water  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.   . 

Bridgeport  Service  Bureau Advertising  Agency Bridgeport,  Conn 


George     A.     Wells.     Pres.;     Philip 

Coolidge,  Treas. 

J.  B.  Chandler 

Sheldon    D.    V.    Davis,    Lee   Rosen, 

Madeline  Spicer 

Frank  Brennan 

E.  M.  Wakefield,  F.  E.  O'Connor 
Claude  Schaffner 

Paul  L.  Seligman 
Vincent  S.  Moore 

Lawton  Cobb,  Wm.  J.  Walsh,  Ray- 
mond Hahn,  Albert  Ellis 


CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS 


Ahrens  Publishing  Co.,  In 
Ruthraufi  &  Ryan,  Inc. 
Percival  White 


From 


To 


Wimberly-Hubbard  Agency   .\dvertising  .\gency 

James  F.  Newcomb  &  Co.,  Inc.  Advertising  Agency 

Walter  E.  Thwing,  Inc.  Advertising  Agency 

Pratt  &  Florea.  Inc Advertising  Agency 

MoQuinn  &  Co Advertising  Agency 


Publishing  Company    40  East  49th  St..  New  Y'ork 

Advertising  Agency  128  West  31st  St.,  New  York 

Marketing  Counselor  25  West  45th  St.,  New  York 


Capps  Bldg.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 


222  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 
405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
130  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
Texas  and  Pacific  Bldg.,  Ft.  Worth, 
Texas 

330  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 150  Varick  St.,  New  York 

192  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

277  Broadway,  New  York 71  West  35lh  St.,  New  York 

Wrigley,  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111 1073  Gage  St.,  Winnetka,  111. 
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Miiirh    16,   1932 


i 


'Iff 


99i^^o  PURE! 


Let's  take  that  Modern 
Madia  Test  point  by 
poinf.  Number  One  is 
Circulation.  More  later  1 


H' 


(With  proper  apologies  to  Ivory  Soap) 


|ERE  at  MODERN,  no  grey-templed 
_  circulat'iDn  manager  knits  his  brow 
behind  glazed  doors  and  glares  at  yel- 
low pins  on  a  map. 

No  hearty  "roadmen"  go  forth  to  occupy 
a  thousand  lower  berths  and  pat  a  thou^ 
sand  newsdealer  backs. 

No  army  of  beguiling  urchins  taps  on  the 
doors  of  sympathetic  relatives  and 
neighbors,  nor  treads  car  aisle?  to  drop 
our  magazines  in  unwilling  laps. 

No  middle-aged  college  boys  further  the 
cause  of  education  by  thrusting  their 
feet  through  the  country's  half- open 
doors. 

No  sets  of  "The  Works  of  Alonzo  Zilch"  are 
launched  to  burn  a  thousand  postmen's 
feet,  in  the  hope  that  maybe  folks'll  get 
time  to  read  the  magazine  too,  per- 
haps .  .  . 

No  combination  offer  of  MODERN  and 
The  Horseman's  Gazette,  no  reduction 
to  7  years  for  43c,  tempts  apathetic 
readers. 

No  teasing,  uncompleted  limericks  lure  a 
million  last  lines  and  a  million  transient 
readers. 

NO!  But  every  month  900,000  American 
women  voluntarily  purchase  their  copies 
of  MODERN  MAGAZINES  — because 
they  want  them  .  .  .  because  they  like 
them  .  .  .  because  they  READ  them. 

What  an  audience  to  tell  a  sales  story  to! 


MODERN  MAGAZINES 

MODERN  SCREEN        MODERN  ROMANCES 

100   FIFTH    AVENUE,    NEW   YORK 
540  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


And  even  the  other  five-hundredths] 
of  I  %  are  unso/icifed  subscription  sales!' 
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Over   75',,    of   the   City 

Circulation  of  The  News 

is  Home  Delivered! 


traight 
HOME! 

WJl  ILE  your  first  requisite  for  good  salesmanship  may  be 
knowledg-e  of  the  goods  you  sell,  your  chief  hope  for  a 
successful  Ifusiness  is  certainly  in  knowledge  of  the  best  market 
fur  your  products  and  of  the  best  way  to  reach  that  market. 

The  Detroit  Trading  Area  oilers  you  one  of  the  richest  markets 
on  earth  for  products  of  all  sorts — a  market  that  is  feeling  the 
stimulus  of  increased  motor  car  production  and  the  recently 
announced  four  and  eight-cylinder  cars  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

How  can  vou  sell  best  in  this  market?  By  going  directly  into  the 
homes  of  the  Detroit  Trading  Area!  But  how  can  you  go  into 
the  homes  with  your  message  to  best  effect?  The  Detroit  News 
carries  vour  message  straight  home! 

The  chief  reason  for  this  is  the  great  editorial  influence  it  has 
exerted  for  over  58  years  as  Detroit's  favorite  home-delivered 
newspaper.  Over  75%  of  the  city  circulation  of  The  Detroit 
News  is  actually  home-delivered  in  71%  of  the  Detroit  homes 
having  an  income  of  $3,000  or  more !  And  this  is  only  part  of 
the  circulation  of  The  Detroit  News;  for  it  extends  its  influence 
far  out  over  the  entire  Detroit  Trading  Area  among  all  classes. 


The  Detroit  News 


Neu    York 
A.  KLEIN,  INC. 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


Chicago 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
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In  Indianapolis 
&fi£tiv£  Circulation  if 

HOME  DELIVERED  CIRCULATION 


Commufers  in  New  York  City  and  other  large  popu- 
lation centers  have  annple  time  to  read  their  news- 
paper between  office  and  home.  But  distances  are 
too  short  for  that  in  Indianapolis.  In  this  market,  a 
newspaper  can't  expect  to  get  itself  read  with  that 
leisurely  thoroughness  that  makes  it  a  compelling 
advertising  medium,  unless  it  gets  into  the  home. 

The  home  newspaper  of  Indianapolis  and  the 
Indianapolis  Radius  is,  by  every  criterion,  The 
News.  Less  than  4  per  cent  of  its  city  circulation 
is  sold  on  the  street,  as  against  15  per  cent  for  the 
morning  paper  and  22  per  cent  for  the  other 
evening  paper.  Total  circulation  of  The  News  is 
96  per  cent  home  delivered  by  one  of  America's 
most  highly  developed  carrier  organizations.  In 
makeup  and  content.  The  News  is  plainly  built  for 
home  readership.  It  is  a  balanced  newspaper  .  .  . 
painstakingly  edited,  free  from  blaring  headlines, 
with  a  broad  family  appeal  ...  the  type  of  news- 
paper that  invites  .  .  .  and  gets  ...  the  confidence 
of  its  readers.  That  advertisers  appreciate  such 
a  newspaper  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  the  past 
37  consecutive  years  they  have  placed  in  The  News 
more  linage  than  in  any  other  Indianapolis  news- 
paper. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  market  that  will  respond 
to  a  sound  sales  appeal  in  profitable  volume  .  .  . 
and  an  economical  way  to  sell  that  market  .  .  . 
concentrate  an  adequate  appropriation  in  The  News 
in  Indianapolis. 

Aldrfeet  Newspapers,  Inc. 


APOLIS  NEWS 

w  York:  DAN  A.  CARROLL,  110  E.  42nd  St.        Chicaso:  J.  E.  LUTZ,  Lake  Michisan  BIdg. 
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rimtoffraph  by  Hoy   r 


Beginnings  of  the  first  Helm  stiition    n  /jiiuei  slation  to  derive  its  energy 
from  the  sun.    Designed  In  ii  '^oiiri  i'n!:iiir(  r  in  Samarkand,  U.S.S.R. 


EVERYBODY'S 
BUSINESS 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

FLOYD  W.  PARSONS 


Trends  to  What  and  Where — VI 


THE  clouds  are  beginning  to 
break.  The  destructive  influence 
of  scared  bankers,  bearish  specu- 
lative interests,  and  senseless  liquida- 
tion is  losing  its  force.  This  makes  it 
possible  for  our  thoughts  to  turn  again 
to  the  betterment  of  existing  methods, 
the  building  of  new  industries,  and  the 
creation  of  larger  opportunities  for 
American  business. 

In  order  to  develop  a  true  picture 
of  the  current  situation  let  us  examine 
the  important  changes  now  taking 
place  in  our  methods.  The  elimina- 
tion of  wasted  effort,  time  and  mate- 
rials is  going  on  more  rapidly  than 
ever  before.  The  depression  has  ac- 
celerated this  movement. 

A  time  announcer  cooperating  with 
an  ingenious  robot  gives  the  correct 
time  every  fifteen  seconds  to  the  thou- 
sands of  inquiring  customers  of  the 
telephone  company  each  day.  No 
longer  is  it  necessary  for  "central"  to 

Through  error  credit  for  the  photograph 
used  on  this  page,  Feb.  17  issue,  was  not 
given  to  the   Boston  Evening   Transcript. 


look  at  a  nearby  clock.  The  flash  of 
a  green  light  starts  the  announcement, 
which  is  followed  instantly  by  an  auto- 
matic tone  signal  which  all  the  sub- 
scribers then  connected  may  hear. 

Coffee  formerly  was  sold  in  loose 
l)ulk,  and  quickly  lost  its  flavor  and 
freshness.  Now,  as  a  result  of  rapid 
advances  in  the  art  of  packing,  it  is 
impossible  to  detect  any  difference  be- 
tween coffee  fresh  from  the  production 
line  and  that  packed  months  before. 

For  years  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
science  to  preserve  perishable  foods  in 
their  natural  state  indefinitely.  A 
worker  in  Scotland  is  using  ultra-short 
waves  of  high  frequency  for  this  pur- 
pose. He  has  set  up  an  electro-mag- 
netic field  in  which  no  organic  prod- 
uct can  possibly  decompose.  Eggs 
have  been  kept  for  several  months 
with  no  signs  of  decay.  This  electronic 
preservation  of  foodstuffs  has  great 
possibilities. 

The  X-ray  tube  has  been  used  for 
some  time  to  determine  the  quality  of 


metal  parts.  Now  comes  a  new  tube 
operating  at  900,000  volts  which  is 
able  to  make  examinations  of  thick  sec- 
tions of  metal,  something  never  before 
accomplished. 

Finger-printing  is  being  shaped  up 
'"<■  a  lot  of  new  uses.     A  bill  in  Con- 

' -s  would  make  it  compulsorv  for 
i!  school  children  to  have  finger- 
|iiiiits  made.  This  would  make  it 
easier  to  find  some  of  the  3000  young- 
sters who  are  lost  annually  in  the 
I  iiited  States.  In  kidnapping,  the 
I. Ipse  of  a  few  years  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  recognize  the  child,  but 
I  III'  finger-prints  permit  of  no  mistake. 
\l.iiiy  wealthy  persons  already  are 
li.ixing  their  children's  finger-prints 
lakcn  and  filed  away  in  safe-deposit 
xanlts. 

The  mixing  up  of  babies  in  large 
hospitals  has  brought  forth  a  plan  of 
identification  based  on  the  harmless 
jiiactice  of  stenciling  the  skin  of  a 
(liild  directly  with  ultra-violet  rays. 
In  this  practice  the  sunburn  markings 
can  be  plainly  seen  under  filtered 
ultra-violet  light  long  after  the  sun- 
burn has  faded  and  become  invisible 
in  ordinary  light. 

Clothing  manufacturers  need  no 
longer  buy  material  of  an  inferior 
quality.  Just  how  long  the  elbow  of 
a  coat  will  last  may  be  determined  in 
advance  by  fastening  a  piece  of  cloth 
to  a  board  and  another  to  a  mov- 
able arm.  An  automatic  device  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  in  a  few  min- 
utes as  is  produced  by  the  sleeve  of  a 
coat  brushing  against  the  side  of  the 
garment  over  a  period  of  a  year.  The 
use  of  an  acid  produces  the  same  ef- 
fect as  perspiration  on  the  cloth,  while 
intense  artificial  light  rays  quickly 
show  what  the  hot  summer  sun  will  do 
to  the  dyes. 

Hammer  tapping  has  been  used  for 
years  to  determine  the  soundness  of 
metal  parts,  especially  car  wheels.  In 
welded  metal,  however,  the  hammer 
may  injure  the  weld,  so  a  clever  en- 
gineer hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of 
using  a  physician's  stethoscope.  De- 
fects in  pipes,  vessels  and  structural 
materials  may  now  be  discovered 
quickly  and  easily  by  the  delicate 
sound  vibrations.  In  very  few  places 
need  one  be  hampered  any  longer  by 
the  limitations  of  the  human  faculties. 

Recently  the  mere  substitution  of 
natural  gas  for  coke  in  the  recovery 
of  zinc  from  its  ores  resulted  in  the 
first  important  change  in  the  treatment 
of  this  metal  since  it  was  first  pro- 
[Continued  on  page  58] 
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RADIO 

ADVERTISERS 


There  is  a  gold  mine  of  valuable  infor- 
mation for  you  in  the  current  issue  of 
Radio  Advertising. 

In  this  publication  you  have  before  you 
the  latest  available  complete  and  accu- 
rate information  about  all  stations  that 
sell  time  on  the  air. 

Wavelength,  operating  povv^er,  station 
and  talent  charges,  chain  affiliations, 
mechanical  program  facilities  and  doz- 
ens of  other  items  of  helpful  data  are 
shown.  And  it's  all  in  easy-to-find  and 
concise  form. 

Subscription,  $10.00  per  year.  Published 
Monthly  with  supplementary  data  be- 
tween issues. 

Specimen  pages  and  further  information 
will  be  cheerfully  sent  for  the  asking. 

n  D 

n 

RADIO  ADVERTISING 

536  Lake  Shore  Drive 
CHICAGO 
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WHAT    A    YEAR! 


WHAT   A    CHANCE! 


For  many  months  The  Digest  has 
been  planning  how  best  to  reflect 
and  report  the  people's  answers  to 
the  burning  questions  of  1932. 

Truly  a  year  of  drama,  a  year  of 
action!  Whnt  about  prohibition — 
candidates  for  President — the  elec- 
tion —  debt  reduction  —  disarma- 
ment —  economic  relief?  What  do 
we  want?    What  will  we  get? 

The  voice  of  The  Digest  will  tell 
the  will  of  the  nation.  "Sounding- 
board  of  American  Oj)inion"  is  no 
empty  title.  Our  20.0nO,000-vote 
poll  on  prohibition  is  now  in  prog- 
ress. A  presidential  poll  will  fol- 
low. .  .  .  And  as  in  the  past,  the 
findings  of  The  Digest  on  every 
matter  of  major  concern  will  have 
the  earnest  attention  of  the  civi- 
lized world. 

Times  of  tension  always  increase 
the  interest  and  value  of  The  Digest. 
And  The  Digest  uses  every  practical 
means  to  extend  its  influence — by 
daily  news  broadcasts,  by  regular 
notices  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, by  cards  in  street  cars  and 


airplanes,  by  millions  of  mailings 
to  telephone  homes,  and  through 
its  own  powerful  pages. 

Digest  advertisers,  every  one, 
share  the  results  of  this  increasing 
energy.  And  at  lower  space  rates 
than  before.  In  1932,  you  buy  more 
readers  and  closer  reading,  at  costs 
reduced  a  flat  25%! 

Notice  that  these  1932  rates  give 
The  Digest  a  new  standing  as  a  mass 
medium,  without  changing  its  posi- 
tion as  the  leading  class  publica- 
tion. At  a  price  of  less  than  S2  per 
page  per  thousand — regardless  of 
the  1932  drama— The  Digest  must 
fairly  be  considered  for  every  ad- 
vertising schedule,  on  soap  and 
coffee  as  well  as  on  ocean  travel,  on 
cigars  and  pencils  as  well  as  on  fine 
motor  cars — on  virtually  anything 

Always  a  home  and  family  maga 
zine,  The  Digest  has  as  many  wo 
men  readers  as  it  has  men  readers. 
Four  great  mailings  to  our  subscrib 
ers  have  given  us  a  poll  of  readers 


that  is  as  accurate  as  human  infor- 
mation can  be.  The  Digest  averages 
3.4  readers  per  copy  and  as  many 
women  as  men. 

•  •  • 

Why  wait?  Every  week  that  slips 
by  writes  off  another  lost  opportu- 
nity.  In  high  times  and  hard  times, 


The  Digest  goes  to  the  largest  maga- 
zine group  of  able  and  active  spend- 
ers, to  families  that  are  always 
ready  to  buy — and  always  able  to 
pay.  They  are  waiting  now  for  your 
big  news  for  '32.  Send  it  by  special 
messenger! 

Quantity — 1,400,000  average  guar- 
anteed, "or  rebate." 
Quality — self-selected  by  active  in- 
terest in  realities. 
Economy — 25%    lower    now,    less 
than  $2  per  page  per  thousand. 
For  most   advertisers,  here   is  the 
first  buy  in  the  magazine  field.   Get 
all  the  facts — and  buy  now! 
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Good  Housekeeping  Magazine, 
Eighth  Avenue  and  57th  St., 
KeT7  York,   N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Last  year  we  ran  a  small  Swiss  Federal  Railroad 
advertisement  in  Good  Houset:eeping  as  a  test  to  find  out 
the  pulling  power  of  this  magazine.   It  is  with  much  sat- 
isfaction that  we  are  able  to  inform  you  that  the  ad  not 
only  pulled  well  in  numbers  but  the  class  of  inquiries 
was  far  above  the  average.  This  year  we  will  increase 
the  appropriation  in  your  magazine  and  feel  sure  we  will 
receive  an  even  greater  response  from  your  audience. 

It  might  be  of  some  satisfaction  to  you  to  know 
that  at  the  time  Good  Housekeeping  was  suggested,  our 
client  hesitated  in  using  this  magazine,  feeling  that 
there  was  too  much  waste  circulation  and  tnat  the  woman 
appeal  was  not  as  essential  as  the  man's.  V7e,  fortunately, 
were  able  to  convince  them  that  a  trial  should  be  made 
as  it  was  our  contention  that  the  woman  has  a  good  deql 
to  do  with  the  picking  out  of  the  place  when  a  tour  is 
to  be  made.  Swiss  Federal  are  more  than  sold  on  Good 
Housekeeping  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  passing  this  along  to  you  feeling  that  the 
good  news  should  go  to  those  who  deserve  it. 


Very  truly  yours, 

DORLAHD  INTERNATIOKAL,  INC. 


"anes  Allen,  Jr. 


GOOD     HOUSE KEEPI^C 
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DERS 


Advertisements  which  bleed  off  the  page  on  one  or  more  sides  may  now| 
be  used  on  a  limited  number  of  pages  in  both  advertising  4  SELLingI 
and  ADVERTISING  ARTS.  Heretofore  all  bleed  pages  appearing  in  thesej 
two  publications  have  been  inserts,  excepting  editorial  pages  and  cover. 

ADVANTAGES:  Bleed  pages  permit  larger  illustrations  .  .  .  tie-up  more 
closely  with  editorial  pages  .  .  .  attract  more  attention  as  a  result  of 
departure  from  the  conventional. 

RATES:  Because  of  added  mechanical  difficulties  in  printing  and  trimming 
bleed  pages,  it  is  necessary  to  charge  an  additional  25%  over  usual  card 
rates.    Rates  per  insertion  for  full  pages,  ■with  and  without  the  bleed,  are : 


BLEED  BORDERS      A  i  S 

1  Time  $200.00 

6  Times  193.75 

13  Times  187.50 

26  Times  175.00 


A  A  WITHOUT  BLEED  A  &  S  A  A 

$281.25  1  Time  $180.00  $225.00 

250.00  6  Times  155.00  200.00 

13  Times  150.00 

26  Times  140.00 


NOTE :  So  far  as  we  know,  only  two  large  general  magazines  now  accepl 
bleed  advertising  pages  (harpers  bazaar  and  vogue)  and  only  one  other 
publisher  of  business  magazines  (McGraw-Hill). 
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79.98% 

RENEWAL  RATE 

^  true  criterion  of  reader  interest 


IN   circulation,   Gas  Age-Record  far 
outdistances   all  other   publications 
serving  the  gas  industry. 

Yet  there  are  no  tricks  to  this  circula- 
tion. It  is  all  purely  voluntary.  No 
premiums  or  deals  are  offered.  Nor  is 
it  the  official  publication  of  any  associa- 
tion whose  members  have  no  option  in 
subscribing. 

But  the  supremacy  of  Gas  Age-Record 
is  best  indicated  by  its  renewal  per- 
centage of  79.98% — the  highest  of  any 
publication  serving  this  industry.  Many 
leading  executives  renew  their  subscrip- 
tions year  after  year.   For  instance : 

George  B.  Cortelyou,  president  of  the 
Consolidated  Gas  Company,  New 
York,  is  a  thirteen-year  subscriber.  R.  B. 
Harper,    vice-president,    Peoples    Gas 


Light  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  is  a  ten- 
year  subscriber.  A.  T.  Knies,  manager 
of  the  Texas  Public  Utilities  Company, 
Austin,  Texas,  is  a  nine-year  subscriber. 

Scores  of  key  executives  in  gas  com- 
panies and  holding  companies  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  have  subscribed  for 
more  than  eight  years. 

This  is  the  acid  test  of  a  publication's 
reader  interest  ...  of  its  value  to  the 
industry  it  serves.  It  is  proof  of  supe- 
rior editorial  merit. 

Do  you  wish  to  present  your  sales  story 
week  by  week  to  the  men  who  specify 
and  buy  products  like  yours  in  this 
stable  and  expanding  industr\  ?  Then 
Gas  Age-Record — the  one  medium  read 
by  nearly  100%  of  these  men — is  the 
medium  to  help  you  "carry  home"  your 
message  to  its  market. 


Current  Major 

Gas  Projects 

—More  than  $28,000,000  to  he  spent  for 
additions  and  improvements  by  the  United 
Gas    Impro'vement    Co.,    Philadelphia. 

— Expansion  of  natural  gas  pipe  lines  to 
Detroit,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee, 
Duluth,  Omaha,  South  Bend,  Fort  Wayne 
and  other   important    markets   planned  for 


—A    1.500-mile 
Texas   to   Buffah 


p,pe 


Standard  Oil,  N.  J.,  and 


-St.    Loui, 
nade    appli 


Industrial  Fuel  Gas  Co 
ation  for  St.  Louis  disl 
I    outlay    ■u.ill    probably 


Let  US  give  you  rates  and  further  infor- 
mation. Address  the  Robbins  Publish- 
ing Company,  Inc.,  9  East  38th  Street, 
New  York. 


The  National  Gas  Weekly 

GasAjjeRecord 

FiTst  in  constructive  editorial  leadership 
First  in  news. ...circulation. ...advertising 
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There's  no  dust  on  his  desk! 


In  thousands  of  plants  throughout  the  metal-working  industry,  the 
Product  Engineer  is  busy  today — designing  new  products,  chang- 
ing, improving,  adding  new  parts,  better  materials,  more  attractive 
finishes.  In  many  cases,  he's  busier  than  ever  before — he  has  to  be, 
if  his  company  is  to  make  sales  in  this  year  of  1932  ! 

He's  a  most  important  factor  in  the  buying  of  everything  that  goes 
into  the  making  of  machinery  and  "engineered"  metal  products, 
from  typewriters  to  textile  machines.  And  the  purchases  for  which 
he  writes  the  specifications  come  in  carload  lots,  once  he's  sold  on 
this  or  that  bearing,  or  alloy,  or  finish. 

There's  no  more  profitable  way  to  spend  an  advertising  dollar  to- 
day than  in  telling  your  sales  story  to  this  man.  You  can  reach  him 
most  effectively  through  PRODUCT  ENGINEERING,  the  publica- 
tion edited  exclusively  for  the  men  who  create,  design  and  improve 
machinery  and  "engineered"  metal  products  —  with  8,282  paid 
subscribers,  by  latest  A.  B.  C.  figures. 

Product  Engineering 

A.  B.  C. 

McGraw-Hill  Building,  330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
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T  TERE  is  a  queer  contradiction 
A  -I  about  a  queer  paper. 
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For  seven  years  past  Tlie  Neu 

^^^k9vBBV'^ 

Yorker  has  been  holding  up  a 

^^^fe&;i^^ 

mirror  to  the  manifold  hie  of  the 

^^^^I^^BI 

most  complex  city  m  America. 

^^^^W 

That  would  seem  like  precisely 

the  sort  of  job  the  camera  was 

' 

'  ~''sl^^^^^H 

invented  for.  The  camera,  as 

they  say,  "never  lies." 

Ytl  no  photograph  has  eaer  ap- 
peared in  Ike  editorial  pages  of 

.^^l^tf^toH 

The  New  Yorker                                  ' 

mount  of  advertising  printed  in 

pages  are  so  divided   that  each 

Apparently, with  printing-type 

ny  magazine  in  America.   Peo- 

makes  the  other  more  credible? 

and  allusively-drawn  pictures        f 

le  with  extra-spending-money 

Is  the  camera  a  liar  in  matters 

only,  the  paper  has  held  up  a 

6o,ooo  in  NewYork,6o,ooo  more 

of  life,  a  truth-teller  only  in  mat- 

moreaccuratemirrortoNewYork       i 

n  other  cities),  evidently  need 

ters  of  trade? 

than ,  say,  the  picture-tabloids  or        c 

nly  a  pleasing  photograph  in  a 

We  are  sorry,  but  we  do  not 

the  rotos.                                                ^ 

^'ew   Yorker    advertisement    to 

know  the  answer.  We  should  be 

The  reason  cannot  be  that 

hase  them  out  of  a  house  into 

glad  to  have  anyone  go  into  this 

people  who  read  the  paper  don't 

shop  to  spend  much  money  for 

matter  and  explain  it,  and  we 

respond  to  printed  photographs. 

he  things  photographed.  They 

will  publish  his  explanation  here 

For  they  do.  The  advertising 

espond   indeed.    (Ask   Altman, 

if  we  think  it  explains.  We  are 

pages  are  full  of  them— and  as  in- 

aks. Best,  Bergdorf  Goodman, 

pretty  dumb  in  metaphysics,  so 

teresting  and  pleasing  a  collection        c 

r  fifty  others.) 

if  the  explanation  is  clear  to  us. 

of  photpgraphs  as  may  be  found 

Why  this  paradox?  Is  it  be- 

it  will  be  clear  to  the  worl'd.  Our 

anywhere.  The  New  Yorker,  you 

ause  the  non-camera  editorial- 

address  is  25  West  Forty-fifth 

know,  carries  the  second  largest 

age  and  the  camera  advertising- 

Street,  in  New  York. 

Is 


The  New  Yorker  ran  this  ad- 
vertisement in  Time,  January 
18th.   Did  you  see  it? 

A  lot  of  letters  have  bounced 
back  to  explain  why  photo- 
graphs (although  never  used 
in  the  paper's  editorial  pages) 
sold   a    fearful    quantity   of 


goods  when  they  appeared  in 
New  Yorker   advertisements. 

Out  of  a  goodly  number  of  let- 
ters received,  there  was  one 
which  we  think  deserves  pub- 
lic presentation. 

It's  on  the  ne.xt  page. 
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Isn't   this   an   interesting   letter? 


January  21 . 

1932 

Dear  Ur.   !Ten  Yorker: 

In   your  ad    "Liar"    in   Time   magazine,   Jan.    18,   you    try 

0   get 

yourself  all    tangled   uc   over  the   question,    "Is   the   Camera  a 

lar    in 

matters   of   life,    a  truth-teller  only  in  matters    of    trade?",    ana   then 

you  cry  for  help.      Don't  be  silly.      You  can't    fool    ub.      You  know 

your  way  about.      You're  just  acting  dumb    on   purpose   to  get    3 

mebody 

to  write   an  ad   for  you.      All    right,   here  goes. 

The   reason    "no  photograph  has   ever  appeared    in    the    ed 

tonal 

pages    of  The   New  Yorker"   is  because  a  camera  can't  be  witty. 

hasn't 

a  sense   of  humor,    can't   (jently  poke  fun  at   our  weaknesses,   can't  dig 

around   and   expose    to   the  licht   our  hidden  notives   for  doing  silly 

and   serious   things.      Your   clever  artists   and   si  art   writers  c 

n   do 

this,   and  do.      A  camera  eets   nothinc  but    the   artificial    "front"   of 

things   and  people    -  the  mask  v;hich  Eugene  O'Neill    shows   us    in   "Tlie 

Ureat   God  Brown".      As  a  matter  of    fact,    the   camera   can't    tell 

the 

real    truth  about   anythinc,   because   it   can't   peer  beneath  and 

^et    at 

the  hidden  notives. 

Of  course  you  know   all   this.      You  know  that's  what   und 

erlies 

your  whole   editorial  policy.      You  gently  kid   the  well-known  h 

umr.n   race, 

and  cake   ua   like    it.      That's  why  so  many   of   us   read  ■•he  Kew  Yorker  so 

enthusiastically.      And  because  we   do  just   that,   your  advartis 

ihg 

pages  are  valuable. 

KoK  you  can  do  a  lot    of    things    in  your   editorial  pacet 

no  ad- 

vertiser  dare   risk.      It's  dancerous  business   for  an   advertise 

r  who 

wants   to   sell   something  to   go   in  for  humor,    unless   he    Is   ver; 

sure   of 

himself.      Although   if  more   of   us  had   courage  and    the   skill    to 

ly  humorouB,    not   to   take   ourselves  and   our  products   so   serio-. 

sly,    we'd 

probably  get  more  reading  attention  for   our  ads. 

So  we   fall  back   on   the  good   old    camera,   which  doesn't 

have   Iraa- 

gination,   but  which   seems   safe  and   easy  and    the  best   policy. 

And   after 

you  have  put    the   reader  in   the   right   frame   of  mind,    chuckling 

and   toler- 

ant,  why,    he's   a  lot  more   receptive   to   our  advertising   sugges 

tions.      And 

that,    ttr.    New  Yorker,    although    it    may  have   nothing   to  do  with 

the   meta- 

physics  you  mention,    is    the   reason  why  you  are   going   great  gu 

ns    in    ad- 

vertising  lineage. 

Sincerely  yours. 

® 

BEN  DEAN 

ADVERTISING    AGENCY 
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A«  inner  c'irelo  ...  a  small  group  of  leaders.  They  start  styles.  They  launch  trends. 
In  product  origination.  In  package  design.  In  advertising  technique.  The  men  ivho 
hiirodueed  chromium  plated  products.  Transparent  packages.  Elongated  types.  Photog- 
raphy in  advertising  .  .  .  Men  always  on  the  lookout  for  new  ideas  .  .  .  These  are  the  people 
you  want  to  interest  in  your  product— first  of  all.  Their  influence  is  far  reaching.  Their 
example  will  be  followed.  Tell  your  story,  sell  your  product  to  this  group.  And  their  sponsor- 
ship helps  sell  it  to  the  many.  Your  major  prospects,  this  inner  circle,  read  Advertis- 
ing Arts.  Regularly.  And  with  enthusiasm.  They  read  it  for  its  news  of  every  important  de- 
velopment in  this  field.  They  contribute  their  views  to  its  open  forum  of  opinions.  They  look 
to  its  fine  illustrations  for  the  best  examples  of  contemporary  design.  Ten  thousand  ex- 
ecutives, representing  the  country's  largest  industries,  find  Advertising  Arts  essential  to  their 
business.  A  leadership  magazine,  it  offers  its  advertisers  a  leadership  audience.  If  you  have 
something  to  say  to  this  influential  group,  then  Advertising  Arts  is  the  place  to  say  it.  May 
we  send  you  further  details? 

ADVERTISING     ARTS 

SECTION  OF  ADVERTISING  &  SELLING,  9  East  38th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Photographed  bj  Geoffrey  Gilbert 
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ON  THE  RIGHT  TRACK 


for  railroad  advertising  means:  First,  learn  who  and  how  many  want  to  go 
where.  This  we  did  for  Canadian  National  Railways  by  a  unique  ticket  sales 
analysis.  We  then  determined  the  potential  market  for  Canadian  transpor- 
tation in  the  Western,  Mid-Western  and  Eastern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

With  this  result:  Effective  localized  advertising  messages  and  the  right 
distribution  of  advertising  expenditure  for  each  sector  of  the  country — 
handled  differently,  mind  you,  yet  with  uniformity,  by  our  separate  offices. 

McCANN-ERICKSON,  Advertising 

EACH     OFFICE    AN     AGENCY    IN     ITSELF     EQUIPPED    TO     GIVE     FULL    SERVICE    TO    CLIENTS 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Denver  .  San  Francisco  •  Seattle  •  Los  Angeles  •  Toronto  •  Montreal  .  Vancouver  •  Winnipeg  •  London  .  Paris  •  Frankfort,  o.  M. 
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Reaching  the  Elephant  Incomes/ 

1  HE  elephant  incomes  of  the  United  States  (those  over  $25,000  a 
year)  can  be  reached  by  the  advertiser  most  eflfectively,  and  at  a 
minimum  of  expense,  in  BARRON'S,  The  National  Financial  Weekly. 
It  takes  money  to  buy  quality  products.  The  advertiser  who  adver- 
tises  where  money  is  the  major  interest  reaches  the  real  quality 
market  —  reaches  prospects,  all  of  whom  can  afford  to  buy. 
In  BARRON'S  you  buy  a  weekly  national  circulation  without  waste  — 
a  circulation  where  money  circulates.  Here  is  a  quality  market  made 
up  entirely  of  "  higher-than-average "  incomes.  If  you  have  some- 
thing to  sell  to  the  quality  market  —  reach  for  the  elephant  incomes 
first !    Use  BARRON'S  ...  for  buying  power ! 

Barron'^ 

The  JViitionitt  Financial  \\*eeMy 
44   Broad   Street  ^  ]Vew  York   City 
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The  Turnover  in  Advertising  Accounts 

How  Serious  Is  It,  What  Does  It  Portend,  Does  a  Depression 
Mean  Faster  Turnover? 


WE  hear  iimeh  about  the 
agency  turnover  of  advertis- 
ing accounts.  To  determine 
just  how  rapid  this  turnover  is 
and  what  lies  behind  the  move- 
ment, Advertising  &  Selling 
has  made  a  study  of  the  changes 
in  agencies  that  have  taken 
place  among  the  150  largest 
advertisers  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  ten  years.  A 
tabulation  of  the  study  accom- 
panies this  article.  The  table 
gives  the  name  of  the  agency 
that  served  a  particular  adver- 
tiser each  year  from  1922  to 
October,  1931. 

Out  of  150  List— 7.38  ad- 
vertisers supplied  the  desired 
information.  In  addition  117 
of  the  subsidiaries  of  these  cor- 
porations are  represented  in 
this  survey.  Hence  the  experi- 
ence of  255  national  advertis- 
ers is  covered  in  the  tabulation. 
Besides,  more  than  300  other 
companies,  not  included  in  the 
150  List,  were  questioned  on 
the  same  theme — the  advertis- 
ing agency  changes  that  they  have 
made  in  the  last  ten  years. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  was, 
fundamentally,  to  break  down  statis- 
tically this  whole  matter  of  agency 
turnover.  Incidentally,  of  course,  the 
investigation  throws  light  on  a  number 
of  other  pertinent  questions.  Is  the 
rate    of    turnover    of    advertising    ac- 


JOHN     ALLEN     MURPHY 

counts  increasing?     Is  there  a  faster      of  an  account  from  one  agency  to  an- 
turnover  during  the  period  of  business      other? 

depression?     Which  is  gaining  by  the  The   study    illuminates    these   ques- 

tions and  many  more  that  might 
be  asked.  It  does  not,  however, 
answer  them  with  mathematical 
exactness.  Trends  are  not  defi- 
nite enough  to  lead  to  any  cut- 
and-dried  conclusions.  In  fact, 
the  tabulation  reveals  so  many 
tendencies  that  almost  any 
reader  will  be  able  to  put  his 
own  interpretation  on  it. 

Nevertheless,  certain  facts 
protrude  unmistakably.  For 
instance,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
advertisers  are  more  restless 
during  depressions.  There  is 
no  overwhelming  testimony  on 
this  point,  but  there  is  some. 
From  1922  to  1925,  145  ac- 
counts changed  agencies.  From 
1925  to  1928  inclusive,  there 
were  127  changes,  and  from 
1928  to  1931,  there  were  194 
changes.  The  five-year  period 
of  prosperity  that  reached  from 
1925  to  near  the  end  of  1929, 
saw  fewer  shifts  in  accounts 
than  the  periods  that  were  influenced 
by  the  panic  of  1920  and  of  1929. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  1922  and 
1923  a  number  of  advertisers  tried 
several  agencies.  Then  they  found  an 
agency  that  has  been  able  to  meet  their 
peculiar  requirements,  and  have  re- 
tained this  agency  since,  even  during 
the   present   depression.     Other   com- 


Is  the  rate  of  turnover  of  advertising  accounts  in- 
creasing?    Is  there  faster  turnover  during  depres- 
sions?    Which  is  gaining  by  the  changes,  the  large 
or  small  agencies? 


changes,  the  large  or  small  agencies? 
To  what  extent  are  advertisers  using 
more  than  one  agency?  Is  there  a 
trend  toward  the  direct  placing  of  ad- 
vertising? Are  the  advertisers  that 
stick  to  the  same  agency  for  years 
more  successful  than  those  that 
change  occasionally?  What  is  the 
most  common  explanation  of  the  shift 
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panics  continued  with  the  same  agency 
up  until  the  economic  toboggan  hit 
them  in  1929.  Some  of  them  have 
been  restless  since.  In  other  cases  a 
new  agency  was  tried  out  as  soon  as 
business  began  to  recede.  This  new 
organization  seemed  to  fill  the  bill  and 
has  been  kept  on  the  job  to  date. 

In  other  instances  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  advertisers  shifted  their 
accounts  during  both  depressions,  but 
made  no  change  in  between.  Two  or 
three  concerns  pursued  the  opposite 
course.  They  sought  strange  agency 
connections  during  the  boom  days,  but 
were  content  when  the  commercial 
skies  were  clouded.  Of  course  move- 
ments of  this  sort  were  often  deter- 
mined by  industry  conditions.  Odd  as 
it  may  appear,  some  industries  are 
more  prosperous  during  off  periods 
than  they  are  when  the  wheels  of  busi- 
ness are  running  well. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  believe  it 
is  a  safe  conclusion  to  say  that  it  is 
easier  for  an  agency  to  satisfy  a  client 
when  times  are  flourishing.  T^-Tien 
everybody  is  buying  and  orders  are 
pouring  in,  advertising  is  naturally 
more  productive.  The  advertiser  is 
satisfied,  and  it  is  reasonable  for  him 
to  give  the  agency  credit  for  the  effect- 
iveness of  his  publicity. 

But  when  business  is  receding,  of 
course  advertising  is  not  quite  so  re- 
sultful.  In  many  cases  the  agency  is 
blamed.  Some  other  organization  is 
brought  in,  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  be  able  to  put  more  power  into 
the  advertising.  The  agency  that  hap- 
pens to  be  "in"  when  the  company's 
sales  begin  to  climb  out  of  the  valle) 
is  lucky.  It  is  likely  to  keep  the  ac- 
count during  the  ensuing  stretch  of 
prosperity. 

rpORTUNATELY  the  retention  of  an 
-^  account  is  not  always  on  such  a 
whimsical  basis.  Sixty  advertisers  or 
23l^%  of  the  concerns  represented  in 
the  study  have  retained  their  agents  for 
ten  years.  A  majority  of  these  com- 
panies have  kept  their  agencies  for  at 
least  five  years.  These  figures  are  con- 
soling. They  indicate  that  advertisers 
are  appreciative  of  good  service,  and 
that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  dislodge  an 
agency  that  at  least  tries  to  live  up  to 
its  opportunities,  as  has  been  gener- 
ally supposed. 

Another  interesting  point  developed 
by  the  survey  is  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  large  corporations  to  use  more 
than  one  advertising  agency.  For  in- 
stance,  23   of  these   advertisers   have 


two  agencies.  Seven  of  them  have 
three  agencies,  four  have  five  agencies 
and  a  number  have  more  than  five. 
Quite  a  few  companies  have  several 
agency  affiliations  and  still  place  part 
of  their  business  direct. 

The  principal  reason,  of  course,  for 
this   split-up   in   accounts  is  mergers. 
Several   corporations   have   a 
policy  of  permitting  absorbed         r^'  \ 
units     to     operate  [I  j 

much  as  they  did 
when     they 
independer 
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the  agency  has  been  satisfactorily  serv- 
ing the  business,  it  is  continued.  Often, 
to  handle  an  account  properly,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  agent  to  have  a  close, 
if  not  a  technical,  familiarity  with  the 
line.  To  acquire  this  knowledge  some- 
times requires  years.  An  agency  with 
such  a  knowledge  is  frequently  allowed 
to  follow  its  client  into  a  consolidation. 

While  the  trend  toward  the  division 
of  business  among  several  agencies  is 
increasing  slightly,  a  few  notable  ad- 
vertisers are  concentrating  their  ad- 
vertising into  fewer  hands.  General 
Foods,  for  example,  is  placing  its  im- 
mense volume  through  three  agencies. 
The  American  Tobacco  Company, 
long  a  believer  in  the  use  of  several 
agencies,  is  apparently  abandoning; 
that  policy. 

Another  cause  of  account  split-ups 
is  the  desire  of  some  large  advertis- 
ers to  divide  responsibility.  This  is  a 
practice  that  they  pursue  in  other  de- 
partments of  their  business.  It  is  their 
custom  to  apportion  their  orders  for 
supplies  and  materials  among  several 
sources.  This  is  a  safeguard  against 
emergencies. 

T^Tiether  an  advertiser  that  sticks  to 
his  agency  affiliation  is  more  succes-- 
ful  than  the  one  who  moves  about  oc- 


casionally, it  is  difficult  to  say.  Gen- 
erally the  consistent  advertiser  makes 
greater  headway  than  his  spasmodic 
competitor.  The  consistent  advertiser 
is  likely  to  be  more  stable  in  his  rela- 
tions. He  knows  that  it  is  "keeping 
everlastingly  at  it"  that  brings  adver- 
tising success.  He  is  inclined  to  re- 
gard continuity  of  effort  as  more  im- 
portant than  an  occasional  shift  in 
agencies.  The  success  of  the  adver- 
tisers in  the  150  List  may  be  taken  as 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  this  state- 
ment. They  are  successful  because 
they  make  advertising  a  regular  part 
of  their  business  and  not  something 
to  be  turned  off  and  on  as  the  occa- 
sion demands.  These  companies  main- 
tain their  consistency  regardless  of 
what  agency  they  may  be  dealing  with. 

Another  matter  that  our  tabulation 
suggests  is  whether  the  big  advertis- 
ing accounts  are  going  to  the  large 
agencies.  There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are.  Certainly  a  read- 
ing of  the  1931  column  in  the  table 
indicates  that  the  big  fellows  are  hog- 
ging the  show.  This  is  paralleling 
what  is  happening  in  other  fields.  In, 
most  industries,  volume  of  sales  con 
stantly  drifts  into  fewer  hat 
ticularly  during  depressions. 

The  opposite  of  this  picture  is  shown 
in  our  interviews  with  the  300  adver- 
tisers not  covered  in  the  150  List. 
There  is  a  marked  trend  among  these 
smaller  operators  to  use  specialized 
agency  service.  We  have  found  that 
these  less  spectacular  manufacturers 
are  putting  more  money  into  selling, 
into  market  development,  and  into 
product  improvement,  and  less  money 
into  advertising. 

An    inference   that   may   be   drawn 

from  the  investigation  is  that  most  of 

the  development  of  small  advertisers 

is  done  by  the  agencies  of  lesser  size. 

[Continued  on  pngp  70] 
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March  16,  1932 


Who  Pays  the  Sales  Tax: 
Producer,  Distributor,  Consumer? 


THE  sentiment  in  Washington,  as 
this  is  being  written,  is  that  the 
government's  budget  for  1933 
"must  be  balanced."  While  one  can 
hardly  quarrel  with  this  Congressional 
interest  in  sound  finance,  it  is  not  alto- 
gether reassuring  to  learn  that  con- 
sumers' goods  are  to  play  the  chief 
part  in  the  balancing  act.  That  such 
is  to  be  the  case  becomes  apparent  as 
the  new  tax  bill  takes  shape. 

A  prospective  deficit  of  about  llOO 
million  dollars  is  to  be  covered  by  ad- 
ditional revenues.  It  is  hoped  that 
about  250  million  dollars  will  be  ob- 
tained through  higher  income  and  in- 
heritance taxes,  thus  leaving  roughly 
850  million  dollars  to  be  raised 
through  sales  and  excise  taxes. 

In  its  present  form  the  bill  imposes 
a  2^4%  per  cent  levy  on  virtually  all 
manufactured  products,  as  well  as  on 
electrical  energy  and  gas.  In  addition 
there  will  be  special  excise  taxes  on 
a  variety  of  items  including  lubricat- 
ing oils,  malt  syrups,  grape  concen- 
trates, and  telephone  and  telegraph 
messages.  The  manufacturers'  sales 
tax  is  expected  to  yield  about  600  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  the  excise  taxes 
slightly  more  than  250  million  dollars. 
There  may,  of  course,  be  some  slight 
changes  before  the  measure  is  finally 
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1,  but  as  it  stands  the  distribution 
of  goods  and  selected  services  are  to 
be  tapped  for  850  million  dollars,  or 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  new  revenue. 
Certainly  this  is  an  imposing  bur- 
den, and  the  logical  question  to  ask  is, 
who  will  bear  it?  As  a  beginning,  let 
us  indicate  two  possible  answers: 

(1)  The  ultimate  consumer  may  be 
forced  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  sales  tax 
in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 

(2)  Those  engaged  in  merchandis- 
ing (both  producers  and  dealers)  may 
be  forced  to  absorb  the  taxes  as  addi- 
tional cost. 

In  other  words,  if  producers  and 
dealers  can  adjust  their  prices  to  in- 
clude the  tax,  the  burden  will  be 
shifted  to  the  consumer.  Will  they  be 
able  to  do  this? 

^  I  ''HE  customary  assumption  is  that 
-*-  there  are  few  obstacles  to  the  shift- 
ing process.  Certainly  the  intent  of 
the  manufacturers'  sales  tax  is  that 
the  consumer  should  pay  it  through 
higher  prices  for  the  things  he  buys. 
And  in  prosperous  times  such  would 
probably  be  the  case.  In  an  active 
market,  with  perhaps  rising  prices,  the 
manufacturer  could  easily  pass  the  tax 
on  to  the  dealer,  and  the  dealer,  in 
turn,  could  pass  it  on  to  the  consumer. 


The  end  result  would  be  a  higher  price 
level  all  around. 

But  this  picture  is  early  1929,  not 
1932. 

What  producers  and  distributors 
might  have  accomplished  three  or  four 
years  ago  is  no  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  what  they  might  accomplish  this 
year.  We  are  today  in  a  buyer's  mar- 
ket, not  a  seller's.  During  the  past 
two  and  a  half  years  buying  power 
has  suffered  severely.  It  is  still  de- 
clining, and  so  are  prices.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  many  companies  will  be  unable, 
or  unwilling,  to  raise  their  prices.  In 
effect,  the  sales  tax  at  the  present  time 
presents  each  producer  or  dealer  with 
a  double  problem:  Should  he  adjust 
his  prices  upward  with  the  possibility 
of  decreasing  his  sales,  or  should  he 
absorb  the  tax  in  order  to  keep  his 
present  market  —  and  possibly 
strengthen  his  competitive  position 
over  those  who  do  raise  their  prices? 

This  perplexity  is  most  effectively 
described  in  a  careful  study  of  the 
problem,  made  by  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board  in  1929.  In 
"General  Sales  or  Turnover  Taxation" 
we  read  as  follows: 

"If  a  general  sales  or  turnover  tax 
were   levied   during  a   period  of  eco- 
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iiiiinic  depression,  when  demand  was 
(lull  and  prices  were  perhaps  declin- 
iiiir.  producers  and  dealers  might  find 
il  impossible  to  add  the  tax  to  their 
I M  ices   without    further   checking   pur- 

""For  a  lime,  at  least,  the  producers 
ami  dealers  will  have  to  bear  the  tax 
in  addition  to  their  other  losses,  and 
I  lie  destruction  of  weaker  competitors 
will  be  caused  or  hastened.  This  con- 
.-iilcration  was  forcibly  placed  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  1921 
as  an  argument  against  the  levying  of 
a  federal  turnover  tax  at  that  time." 

To  what  extent  does  this  analysis 
apply  today?  On  this  point  the  re- 
cent experience  of  American  concerns, 
exporting  to  England,  is  worth  noting. 


In  order  to  keep  their  English  mar- 
kets, some  of  these  exporters  have  been 
forced  to  sell  their  goods  at  virtually 
the  same  prices  (in  terms  of  the 
pound)  that  they  received  before  the 
pound's  devaluation.  The  depressed 
markets  in  England  together  with  se- 
vere competition  prevented  prices 
from  rising  proportionately  to  the 
pound's  depreciation,  as  might  nor- 
mally have  been  expected.  Thus  to 
maintain  their  competitive  position, 
American  exporters  have  had  to  take 
(in  terms  of  the  dollar)  smaller  prof- 
its— or  possibly  larger  losses. 

It  is  within  reason  to  assume  that 

the  sales  and  excise  taxes,  imposed  in 

the  midst  of  the  depression,  may  place 

[Continued  on  page  56] 


and  Now  Concerning  Copy: 
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IHESTER- 
FIELD  shows 

a  vast  photo- 
graph of  a  large 
gentleman  with  the 
title  "My  business 
takes  me  all  over 
the  world."  The 
original  photograph 
was  published  some- 
what of  a  year  ago, 
in  a  French  collec- 
tion of  unusual  photographs.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  portrait  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  French 
publication  itself;  his  name  is  Lucien 
Vogel;  he  has  been  the  European  col- 
league of  Mr.  Conde  Nast;  he  is  a 
publisher  of  rare  taste  and  no  small 
business  acumen.  To  those  who  recog- 
nized Mr.  Vogel  in  the  Chesterfield 
advertisement,  which  of  course  made 
no  mention  of  him,  the  cigarette  pic- 
ture caused  some  amusement — for  it 
had  undergone  a  change.  In  the  orig- 
inal he  wore  a  substantial  slave-chain 
on  the  wrist  that  thrust  forward  in  the 
picture;  in  the  original  no  cigarette 
was  in  his  hand.  Of  course  it  wouldn't 
do  to  show  a  slave-chain  on  a  he-man 
in  an  American  cigarette  advertise- 
ment (though  Mr.  Vogel  is  a  he) .  And 
of  course  it  would  be  missing  a  chance 
not  to  retouch  a  cigarette  into  his 
hand.  .  .  .  His  friends  are  wondering 
whether  the  picture  was  a  piracy  or  a 
prank.  ,      ,      , 

What  with  the  jitney  industry  com- 
ing out  all  over  in  eights,  Kodak  de- 
cided to  Do  Something.  It  seems,  from 


the  back  cover  of  the  Post,  that  the  old 
film  spool  was  inefficient,  and  there- 
fore that  no  thinner  Kodak  could  be 
built  to  use  the  old  film  spool  without 
loss  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  old  spool 
— so  they  made  a  new  spool  with  the 
right  hip-lines  and  eight  exposures 
instead  of  six.  This  presumptively 
creates  a  new  ratio : 

Inefficiency    of 
old  bulky  spool     =     6 
Inefficiency    of  g 

new  svelte  spool 

We  always  had  an  obviously  loose 
idea  that  spools  were  made  to  go  with 
cameras,  but  the  advertisement  says 
"so  we  designed  ...  a  new,  smaller 
and  more  efficient  Kodak  to  go  with 
it."  The  camera  is  a  bird.  It  is  called 
a  Six  Sixteen  because  it  takes  eight 
shots.  It  is  good  looking  and  not  very 
gadgety.  and  it  hasn't  any  of  the 
swamp-lily  lines  of  the  back  of  a 
Buick.  It  is  Okay.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
lot  better  than  the  copy  telling  about 
it — and  that  is  where  we  were  heading. 
The  big  push-over  line  in  the  adver- 
tisement is  this: 

"Its  ease  of  loading,  smoothness 
of  operation,  and  modern  design 
are  positively  intriguing." 

The  answer  to  the  big  push-over  line 
is  of  course  "oh".  Sometimes  we  pine 
for  the  days  when  the  producer  of  a 
new  device  would  conduct  a  revival 
meeting  to  inspire  his  copy-writers  with 
non  plus  ultra  zeal  about  the  new 
baby;  sometimes  we  fear  that  under- 
statement and  the  use  of  the  word  "in- 
triguing," especially  with  "positively," 


is  making  a  lot  of  sissies  out  of  us 
copy-writers;  we  beg  to  enter  the  big 
push-over  line  in  the  Kodak  advertise- 
ment for  the  1932  Tired  Copy  Prize 
which  will  probably  be  given  out  by 
this  department  next  winter. 

•  •       • 

If  we  dabbled  in  the  market,  we 
would  watch  DuPont  stock.  DuPont 
makes  dyes.  DuPont  makes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  softer  colors  for  fabrics, 
the  harsher,  more  virulent  colors;  col- 
ors that  jump  up  and  sting.  And  with 
the  enormous  circulation  of  Camel  ad- 
vertisements, and  Goodyear  advertise- 
ments, and  all  imitative  advertisements 
using  black-and-white  photographs  air- 
brushed  with  these  explosive  dyes,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  DuPont  is  in 
for  the  best  year  in  its  history. 

•  •      • 

This  is  written  on  February  16. 
Thirteen  days  from  now,  on  the  day 
when  there  is  no  overhead  and  we 
might  as  well  be  dead,  we're  going  to 
take  a  day  off  and  read  the  copy  in  one 
of  those  Fisher  Bodies  advertisements. 
Not  a  one  of  them  have  we  missed, 
not  a  one  have  we  not  admired,  yet 
not  a  one  have  we  read.  The  type  is 
so  immaculate  that  it  is  colorless.  It 
is  cabin'd  in  a  rule  box  which  has  said 
to  our  eye  "do  not  open  until  Leap 
Year."  So  we  haven't,  but  we're  going 
to.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  good 
copy. 

Feb.  29.  We  have  just  read  the 
copy.  It  is  all  right,  too.  Floral,  but 
nice.  ,      ,      , 

Remember  the  way  the  booby  boy 
in  Gus  Edwards  School  Days  used  to 
read  aloud — and  lay  the  audience  flat 
because  he  was  instantly  recognized 
as  a  booby?  Remember  Sager  Midg- 
ley  playing  the  fat  boy  in  The  Pearl 
and  the  Pumpkin?  Remember  the 
thing  that  Roscoe  Arbuckle  used  to 
stand  for  on  the  silent  screen — the 
Great  God  of  Bloated  Boobyism?  (We 
are  trying  to  recall  to  you  a  type  of 
stupidity  that  has  existed  always,  and 
always  unpleasantly.)  Well,  that  is 
exactly  the  sort  of  Boobyism  that  we 
heard  the  other  night  in  the  voice  of  a 
person  on  the  air  telling  us  that  Eno's 
Fruit  Salt  was  vurry  good  for  v/hat 
ailed  us.  Voices  like  that  on  the  air 
induce  a  nausea  which  no  saline  will 
cure.  He  said,  "Fowks,  oym  a  phor- 
ma-suss,"  and  so  on.  We  will  bet  that 
he  has  a  diploma,  framed  in  golden 
oak,  above  the  prescription  book  for 
medicinal  bourbon.  . — JoNES 
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How  to  Enforce  the 
Exclusive  Dealership 

Methods  That   Have   W  ithstood  the  Test   of  Law 
H.    A.    HARING 


THE  so-called  "quota"  method  of 
managing  exclusive  representa- 
tion for  a  product  (described  in 
a  former  article,  Feb.  17  issue)  gives 
the  manufacturer  a  whip-hand  over  the 
jobber  or  retailer.  It  is  coercion 
of  the  strongest  sort,  and  as  such  is 
highly  resented  by  dealers.  It  is,  how- 
ever, still  widely  used  with  important 
modifications. 

The  second  method  in  common  use 
is  the  more  direct  one.  The  jobber  or 
dealer  promises  not  to  handle  com- 
peting goods. 

From  a  handful  of  Order  Forms, 
Contracts  of  Sale,  Agency  Contracts, 
etc.,  I  have  culled  the  following  ex- 
pressions: 

The  dealer  agrees  to  endeavor  energet- 
ically to  have  the  A  Company's  goods  pre- 
ferred by  customers  over  all  other  similar 
goods. 

To  handle  and  sell  no  other  like  or  sim- 
ilar goods. 

To  handle  and  sell  no  other  or  similar 
line  of  A  goods  which  would  conflict  in  any 
way  with  the  sale  of  goods  manufactured 
by  the  A  Company. 

Not  to  take  orders  for  sale  or  be  in  any 
way  interested  in  the  sale  of  other  goods 
designed  for  similar  purposes  until  he  has 
exhausted  all  efforts  possible  to  sell  the  A 
Company's  goods. 


Not  to  stock  or  sell  other  like  or  similar 
goods  in  excess  of  per  cent  of  the 

total  such  goods  sold  in  any  calendar  month. 

You  will  not  handle  appliances  which  we 
may  deem  to  be  competitive  or  objectionable 
with  respect  to  our  products;  you  of  course 
being  at  liberty  to  handle  any  appliance  not 
coming   under  the  above  restriction. 

These  excerpts  represent  the  deal- 
er's side  of  the  bargain.  As  "consid- 
eration," the  manufacturer  usually  al- 
lows a  special  discount,  plus  a  promise 
not  to  license  another  dealer  within 
the  prescribed  territory.  Repeatedly, 
on  this  point,  dealers  and  jobbers  have 
sued  and  won  judgments  from  manu- 
facturers who  disregard  their  obliga- 
tion to  insure  that  the  territory  is  in- 
violate. 

The  effort  to  establish  an  exclusive 
agency  runs  amuck  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
of  which  Section  3  declares:  "It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  ...  to 
make  a  sale  ...  of  goods  ...  on  the 
condition,  agreement  or  understanding 
that  the  purchaser  thereof  shall  not 
use  or  deal  in  the  goods  ...  of  a  com- 
petitor .  .  .  where  the  effect  of  such 
sale  .  .  .  may  be  to  substantially  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly." 

Anyone    can    understand    that    an 


agreement  of  a  number  of  manufac- 
turers among  themselves  to  do  almost 
anything  of  this  sort  would  be  a  re- 
straint of  trade  and  therefore  unlaw- 
ful. It.is  equally  evident  that  the  mak- 
ers of  Kodak  films  and  Mazda  lamps, 
Colgate  and  California  Packing  Cor- 
poration, American  Can  and  Standard 
Oil  must  be  far  more  adroit  in  phras- 
ing and  operating  a  system  of  exclu- 
sive agencies  than  the  A  Company, 
which  puts  out  one  of  a  hundred 
brands  of  coffee  or  caimed  grapefruit. 
The  larger  concerns  named  stand  so 
close  to  a  monopoly  in  their  respective 
fields  th;U  an  act  of  theirs  might  "sub- 
>laiitiall\  lessen  competition"  whereas 
a  similar  act  of  the  A  Company  would 
not. 

One  important  class  of  exclusive 
agencies  exists  with  machinery  and 
equipment.  The  "tying  lease"  is  the 
ordinary  form  of  agreement,  as  we 
know  it  for  shoe  machinery,  coffee 
urns,  oil  tanks  and  gasoline  pumps. 
Manufacturers  of  safety  razors  have 
made  attempts,  without  nuinber,  to  de- 
vise some  such  "tying"  contract  with 
the  purchaser  of  a  razor  to  compel  him 
to  use  only  the  maker's  brand  of 
blades. 

Oil  tanks  and  pumps,  pretty  gen- 
erally, for  automobile  supplies  are  op- 
erated under  leases  of  this  sort.  The 
refineries  own  the  tanks  and  pumps. 
They  are  leased  on  a  percentage  or 
rental  basis,  with  an  agreement  by  the 
filling  station  that  the  equipment  will 
be  used  solely  for  oil  and  gas  sold 
by  the  particular  refinery.  Such  agree- 
ments do  not  violate  the  law;  they  are 
not  "unfair  methods  of  competition." 
They  are  fully  legal. 

But,  aside  from  equipment  and  its 
accompanying  supplies,  the  exclusive 
contract  mostly  concerns  those  who 
merely  wish  to  market  a  commodity 
with  a  minimum  of  expense.  These 
manufacturers  wish,  for  themselves,  a 
single  outlet  in  a  territory  because 
their  profits  will  be  greatest;  and,  for 
their  dealers,  they  wish  to  give  such 
protection  from  competing  dealerships 
that  energetic  selling  will  be  rewarded. 

The  section  of  the  Clayton  Act  al- 
ready quoted  sounds  threatening  when 
read.  This  dark  overhang  becomes 
misty  and  vague,  however,  when 
dragged  into  court,  because  an  even 
greater  law%  known  as  The  Common 
Law,  says  that  the  owner  of  goods  has 
the  right  to  select  his  custoiners,  either 
with  or  without  reason,  and  with  or 
without  explanation.  He  has  the  right 
to  sav  with  whom  he  will  deal.    Like- 
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wise  the  purchaser  may  exercise  his 
vill  in  buying.  The  seller,  moreover, 
has  the  right  to  sell  to  one  purchaser 
at  one  price  and  to  another  at  a  dif- 
ferent figure.  The  purchaser,  too,  is 
not  obliged  to  buy  at  any  stated  price. 

"The  right  to  select  one's  custom- 
ers."' declares  the  highest  court  of  the 
land,  "carries  with  it  the  right  to  enter 
into  a  contract  to  buy  cxdusivelv 
from,  or  to  deal  only  in  the  goods  of. 
another." 

Thus  a  single  manufacturer,  under 
almost  any  reasonable  basis  of  dis- 
1  nunts  or  by  such  advertising  and  mer- 
'  luuidising  helps  as  will  promote  prof- 
it to  the  outlet  which  handles  the  line 
exclusively,  may  lawfully  make  a  con- 
tract with  exclusive  agencies.  He  may 
use  such  phrases  as  were  quoted  in  the 
first  article  of  this  series.  But,  woe 
to  that  single  manufacturer  if  he  joins 
with  others  to  do  the  same  thing!  Then 
he  slips  near  the  thin  edge  of  "tend- 
ing to  create  a  monopoly."  Over  that 
edge  is  the  precipice.  And,  of  course. 
a  concern  already  controlling  the 
available  output  of  a  product  treads 
iilwavs  close  to  danger. 


An  interesting  and  very  illuminat- 
ing illustration  of  the  "quota"  method 
of  achieving  this  end  came  under  re- 
view of  the  courts  some  years  ago.  It 
has  become  the  bulwark  of  those 
manufacturers  who  follow  "quota  and 
bonus"  practices  with  their  exclusive 
agencies. 

The  Continental  Tobacco  Compan-., 
at  that  time,  "controlled  and  owned 
most  of  the  valuable  and  leading 
brands  of  plug  and  chewing  tobacco 
in  the  United  States." 

The  Continental  was  in  the  habit 
of  selling  to  its  jobbers  in   this  maii- 


The  coiiipaii)  allottcil  tu  a  jiiblii-i  a  quota 
of  its  tobaccos,  which  the  jobber  was  re- 
quired to  buy  each  four  months.  This  re- 
qiiirenienl  was  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
which  the  jobber  wouhl  be  able  to  sell  dur- 
ing that  time.  The  manufacturer  fixed  the 
price  of  the  goods  so  high  that  the  jobber 
could  not  make  a  profit.  The  manufacturer 
then  required  the  jobber  not  to  deal  in  plug 
or  chewing  tobacco  made  by  any  other  manu- 
facturer. 

If  the  jobber  complied  with  this  require- 
ment. Continental  invariably  reduced  his 
quota  to  the  quantity  which  he  had  been  able 
[Continiiril  on. page  64] 


Our  Peeled  Eye  Dept. 


THE  other  morning  we  received 
an  offensive,  impersonal  and 
tactless  little  note  from  the  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Co.  telling  us  that  we  could 
cither  pay  last  month's  bill  within  4 
days  or  Else.  We  only  mention  this 
embarrassing  incident  because  4  min- 
utes later  we  read  this  in  a  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Co.  ad:  "Do  you  hesitate 
to  write  for  remittances  through  fear 
of  offending  customers?  That's  why 
so  many  business  men  are  using  the 
personal,  tactful  way — the  telephone." 

S^'  Brush  vs.  camera  (cont.)  : 
Wliereas  some  70%  of  the  advertising 
illustrations  in  the  L.H.J,  for  both  Feb- 
ruary and  March  were  photographs, 
only  a  shade  over  60%  in  the  April 
issue  were. 

B^=  'IMMEDIATE  RELEASE.  A 
Monday  clothesline  full  of  sheets 
could  be  strung  twice  around  the 
world's  equator  if  America's  8,000,000 
electrical  washers  were  all  put  into 
service  together  .  .  .  And  enough  would 
be  left  over  to  stretch  from  New 
Orleans  to  Odessa,  Russia  .  .  .  accord- 


chine  Manufacturers'  Assoc."  So  what? 

I^P  The  Are  -  they  -  talking  -  behind- 
your-back?  fornmla  reached  its  reduc- 
tio-ads-ahsurdum  in  a  recent  W.  A. 
Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Company  ad,  part  of 
which  is  here  reproduced.  And  is 
Chic  Sale  blushing! 


'Mary's  new  furniture's 
such  an  improvement. " 

'But,  my  dear,  did  you  see 
the  bathroom  toilet?" 


Culturists  believes  that  if  the  women 
would  paint  their  lips  on  with  a  slight 
upturn  at  each  end  (smile)  the  period 
of  readjustment  would  soon  be  ended. 
Which  leaves  this  dept.  the  sole  mem- 
ber of  The  Society  of  Those  Who 
D<im"i  Know  How  1.)  Bring  Back  Pros- 


B^^  Someone  thinks  we  should  men- 
tion those  new  Cadillacs — the  ones 
with  tires  that  harmonize  with  the  car's 
general  color  scheme.  All  right — 
they're  mentioned.  But  we  would 
rather  have  called  your  attention  to  a 
gentleman  whom  we  observed  stroll- 
ing on  5th  Ave.  the  other  afternoon. 
His  mien  was  dignified — almost  16- 
cylinders,  in  fact.  His  fashionable 
top-coat  was  navv  blue — as  was  his 
derby.      Nifty. 

Jt^°  "Radio  is  a  serious — we  almost 
said  dangerous — competitor  of  the  ad- 
vertising in  this  magazine,"  writes 
Merle  Thorpe  in  his  Nation  s  Business. 
And  as  if  such  an  editorial  admission 
wasn't  enough  surprise  for  one  issue. 
Mr.  Thorpe  goes  on  to  say:  "For  that 
reason,  perhaps,  we  should  encourage 
the  Senator  (Couzens)  in  his  cam- 
jjaign  to  eliminate  radio  advertising. 
But  we  don't  and  for  two  reasons. 
First,  a  new  form  of  advertising  helps 
all  advertising  .  .  .  Second,  we  object 
to  any  increased  government  control 
of.  or  interference  with,  functions  of 
business  .  .  ." 


ing    to    the    American    Washing    Ma-      UE^  The  American  Society  of  Beaut\ 


liS^  And  while  we're  on  the  subject 
of  radio,  Harry  M.  Billerbeck  is  no 
longer  "Space  Buyer"  for  Richardson, 
Alley  &  Richards  &  Company.  He's 
become  "Space  &  Time  Buyer." 

l^'  "And  when  you  reach  New 
York,  you'll  realize  that  the  God-awful 
winter  of  '31-'32  dropped  behind  for- 
ever when  you  left  Pier  57!"  Mon 
Dieu!  Hadn't  someone  better  wash 
the  French  Line's  mouth  out  with 
soap? 

1SW  Andrew  J.  Ekeii  of  Starretl 
Brothers  &  Eken.  Inc.,  recently  told  the 
N.  Y.  chapter  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  that  "several  con- 
cerns are  working  on  experimental 
kitchens  and  bathrooms  which  will  be 
delivered  to  the  buildings  as  units, 
complete  with  wall,  floor  and  ceiling 
finishes  and  all  the  usual  fixtures  and 
filtinss." 
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Is  Dealer  Cooperation  on  the 
Bargain  Counter? 

Yes,  More  and  More  They  Are  Looking  for 
Good  Sales  Helps 

STUART    M.  RICHARDS 


THE  most  valuable  business  se- 
crets are  often  those  that  never 
get  into  print.  Perhaps  that  is 
the  case  with  the  dealer's  attitude 
right  now  toward  sales  promotion 
plans  being  offered  him  by  manufac- 
turers. At  least  it  looks  that  way  to 
one  who  has  talked  recently  about 
the  subject  with  a  number  of  adver- 
tisers and  advertising  agencies.  And 
the  very  least  that  can  be  said  is  that 
ingenuity  and  a  sincere  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer  to  help  the 
dealer  sell  more  goods  are  being  given 
a  heartier  welcome  by  the  dealer  than 
they  have  been  in  many  years. 

For  example,  one  advertising  agent 
alone  pointed  to  five  interesting  ex- 
periences which  indicate  that  dealer 
cooperation  today  is  on  the  bargain 
counter. 

I.  Men's  Clothing.  The  manufac- 
turer's advertising  program  in  both 
1930  and  1931  have  been  the  same. 
Number  of  outlets  in  both  years  were 
the  same.  Character  and  prices  of 
"dealer  helps"  in  both  years  were  the 
same.  But  in  1931,  mailing  pieces 
supplied  by  the  manufacturer  at  cost, 
were  bought  and  mailed  by  33%  of 
his  dealers  as  against  25%  in  1930. 

II.  A  standard  household  specialty. 
In  1931  the  product  was  given  window 
display  by  3650  outlets  as  against 
2400  such  displays  in  1930.  Depart- 
ment stores  gave  the  product  about 
20%  more  space  in  their  advertise- 
ments than  in  1930.  As  the  manu- 
facturer did  not  improve  his  product, 
increase   his    advertising    nor   add    to 


his  number  of  outlets,  this  experience 
hints  also  that  dealers  are  more  eager 
than  ever  to  cooperate  with  products 
that  promise  to  sell. 

III.  A  popular  food  product.  "In 
this  case,"  is  the  report,  "we  have 
gotten  display  from  only  a  few  more 
dealers  in  1931  than  we  had  in  1930. 
But  we  have  had  our  displays  up,  on 
the  average,  two  or  three  times  as 
long.  This  was  due  to  fitting  our 
displays  in  with  a  selling  scheme 
which  helped  other  items  in  the  store 
as  well   as  our  own." 

IV.  Women's  wear.  In  1931  the 
manufacturer  spent  20%  less  for  ad- 
vertising than  in  1930.  Through  well- 
devised  sales  promotion  plans  for  his 
dealers — which  included  some  im- 
proved suggested  dealer  advertise- 
ments for  local  newspapers — his  deal- 
ers spent  twice  as  much  money  to  ad- 
vertise his  product  as  they  did  in  1930. 

V.  Here  we  find  that  dealers  sent 
out  nearly  twice  as  many  post  cards 
announcing  a  new  radio  program  as 
they  sent  a  year  ago  announcing  the 
broadcasts  for  the  same  product.  The 
program  this  year  is  not  appreciably 
better.  There  is  no  change  in  number 
of  stations.  The  product  is  the  same. 
The  manufacturer's  only  explanation 
is  that  dealers  are  working  harder  for 
business.  In  other  words,  dealer  co- 
operation is  on  the  bargain  counter. 

"COMETIMES,"  says  one  successful 
^   merchant  who  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
'"I  think  that  the  average  retailer  be- 
lieves   more    in    advertising    than    the 


average  manufacturer.  It  seems  to 
me  that  he  is  often  much  closer  to  it 
than  the  manufacturer — particularly 
the  big  one.  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  that  the  retailer  actually  buys 
two  advertising  mediums  when  he 
opens  shop — and  he  has  to  go  out  of 
business  to  part  with  them.  He  buys 
a  window  or  two  when  he  rents  a 
store — and  that's  his  main  advertising 
display  to  the  outsider.  Then  it  is 
inevitable  that  he  has  a  certain  amount 
of  counter  and  wall  display  space. 
He  feels,  first-hand,  the  pull  of  a  good 
window    display    or   counter    display. 

"If  he  advertises  in  newspapers  he 
also  gets  direct  the  pull  or  lack  of  it 
in  his  advertising  copy.  His  adver- 
tising and  its  results  are  right  under 
his  nose.  While  he  can  cut  off  any 
newspaper  advertising  in  hard  times, 
his  rent  invested  in  windows  goes 
right  on.  The  best  he  can  do  in  times 
like  these  is  to  try  and  make  his  win- 
dow and  store  displays  work  harder 
than  ever.  And  that's  exactly  what  the 
most  thoughtful  merchants  are  doing." 

We  look  into  the  shoe  department  in 
a  Chicago  department  store.  A  sale 
has  brought  in  double  the  ordinary 
number  of  customers,  and  as  usual 
the  women  are  sitting  about  trying 
on  shoes  or  waiting  to  be  served. 
But  something  else  is  going  on.  Two 
mannikins  walk  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  customers,  displaying  dresses, 
coats,  and  millinery.  The  majority  of 
the  coats  are  made  by  a  manufacturer 
who  suggested  this  idea  to  the  de- 
partment store.  After  three  days  of 
this  fashion  show,  both  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  department  store  con- 
gratulate themselves.  But  the  point 
is  this:  The  department  store  will 
tell  you  that  in  1929  or  1930  they 
would  not  have  given  the  coat  manu- 
facturer this  break  without  charging 
him  something  for  it.  In  1931,  their 
attitude  is  different.  Dealer  coopera- 
tion is  on  the  bargain  counter. 

And  this  incident  is  a  reminder 
that  today  many  dealers  are  hoping  to 
do  better  by  adding  more  lines.  The 
manufacturer  who  works  out  a  prom- 
ising selling  plan  for  a  type  of  out- 
let which  has  not  previously  handled 
goods  of  his  classification  will  find 
ears  more  open  than  they  may  be 
for  another  generation.  A  manufac- 
turer who  has  been  going  through  this 
experience,  says,  "Our  new  outlets  are 
eager  to  use  all  the  good  display 
material  we  can  supply  them.  They 
give    us   better   cooperation   than   our 
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older  accounts.  At  first  there  seemed 
to  be  some  danger  in  this.  We  won- 
dered if  older  dealers  would  resent  our 
adding  other  types  of  stores.  They 
haven't;  and  the  reason  is  the  very 
simple  one  that  they,  too,  are  looking 
for  new  kinds  of  merchandise  to  put  in 
their  stores.  So  they  don't  blame 
other  dealers  for  doing  the  same 
thing." 

A  women  goes  from  door  to  door. 
She  is  selling  nothing.  She  simply 
calls  to  acquaint  women  with  her  hus- 
band's store.  He  is  the  neighborhood 
druggist  and  this  is  his  way  today  of 


getting  out  after  more  business.  In 
many  cas<>>  iiKiiiiirinlurers,  by  working 
out  and  ^iiiitir^i  ini:  a  simple  house-to- 
house  t<'rhiiii|uc-.  Iia\e  gotten  retailers 
to  send  out  clerks  to  talk  about  cer- 
tain specialties  such  as  electric  re- 
frigerators, floor-waxing  machines, 
etc.  Would  the  dealer  cooperate  in 
this  way  in  1929?  Rarely.  Did  the 
clerk  like  it?  No.  But  the  pinch  of 
1931  has  made  this  form  of  coopera- 
tion more  common. 

Some  of  the  other  things  that  clerks 

are    doing    today    to    help    out    their 

[Continued  on  page  71] 


1932's  Cigarette  Advertising 


PETER    B.    B.    ANDREW; 


ADVERTISING  —  the  fulcrum  on 
/\  which  the  tobacco  industry  was 
-L  A  raised  over  the  past  decade  to 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  trades — 
again  will  play  the  major  role  in  mer- 
chandising activities  of  the  "big  four" 
producers,  including 
American  Tobacco,  R. 
J.  Reynolds,  Liggett  & 
Myers  and  Lorillard.  Ex- 
penditures for  advertis- 
ing of  these  companies 
in  1932  will  aggregate 
around  $45  million,  to 
be  spent  in  newspapers, 
magazines  and  radio,  as 
well  as  store  window 
displays,  counter  matter, 
posters,  distribution  of 
free  cigarettes  and  ex- 
ecutive advertising  over- 
head. 

While  tobacco  adver- 
tising expenditures  this 
year   will    recede   about       u""""  >>y  ^-^r" '" 
lO^'i    from   the  approx- 
imate $50  million  in  1931,  the  relative 
size  of  funds  to  be  used  is  remarkable, 
in  view  of  the  facts  that: 

The  all-important  division  of  women 
consumers  now  appears  to  have  been 
rather  fully  developed,  and  there  is  no 
great  new  consumer  field  open  for  con- 
quest. 

Public  purchasing  power  is  the  low- 
est since  the  descending  stock  market 
of  November,  1929,  signaled  the  open- 
ing of  depression. 

There  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  the 
current  $3  a  thousand  Federal  cig- 
arette tax  will  be  raised  16  2/3%  this 
year,  while  the  threat  of  more  states 
placing  taxes  on  cigarettes  is  an  ever- 


Thirteen  states  now  tax 


present  one. 
cigarettes. 

One  needs  to  look  back  only  to  1930 
for  a  spectacular  record  of  sales 
growth  in  a  year  of  poor  general  busi- 
ness. In  that  year,  American  Tobac- 
co produced  over  42 
billion  "Lucky  Strike" 
cigarettes,  an  advance  of 
15'  f'  over  the  1929  out- 
put. At  the  same  time, 
the  increase  for  the  full 
year  for  all  producers 
was  only  0.4%.  The 
breath-taking  sales  rise 
was  due  almost  entirely 
to  widespread  advertis- 
ing. 

Affected  materially  by 
this  development,  R.  J. 
Reynolds  early  in  1931 
increased  appropria- 
tions and  assumed  a 
copy  policy  of  similar 
■«iaii.,n,igaiett,s  salieuce,  with  an  almost 
immediately  favorable 
efi'ect  on  sales. 

As  for  the  trade's  future  sales,  it  is 
generally  agreed  in  the  cigarette  in- 
dustry that  large  future  expansion  is 
to  take  place  eventually.  One  impor- 
tant supporting  fact  for  such  a  conten- 
tion is  that  per  capita  consumption  in 
this  country  is  well  under  that  of  sev- 
eral other  countries,  particularly  Eng- 
land. Continued  cultivation  and  ad- 
vertising are  necessary  to  intensify  and 
further  spread  tobacco  usage.  The 
conversion  of  practically  all  women 
smokers  to  actual  smokers  now  is  close 
to  completion,  but  there  remains  a 
large  percentage  of  women  who  never 
will    smoke.      As    one    generation    of 


women  tends  to  supplant  another  up 
the  age  strata,  however,  the  proportion 
of  women  smokers  will  rise,  because 
of  the  greater  facility  and  complement 
with  which  younger  people  take  U> 
smoking. 

The  1931  net  incomes  of  three  of  the 
principal  cigarette  and  smoking  to- 
bacco producers  exceeded  that  of 
1930,  while  in  the  instance  of  Liggett 
&  Myers,  net  showed  a  small  decrease. 
American  Tobacco,  producer  of 
'"Lucky  Strike"  cigarettes,  "Bull  Dur- 
ham," "Half  &  Half"  and  other  smok- 
ing tobaccos,  earned  more  than  $45 
million  in  1931,  compared  with  $43,- 
294,769  in  1930.  R.  J.  Reynolds, 
whose  principal  products  are  "Camel" 
cigarettes  and  "Prince  Albert"  smok- 
ing tobacco,  reports  net  income  of 
$36,396,817,  compared  with  $34,256,- 
665  in  1930.  Lorillard,  maker  of 
"Old  Gold"  cigarettes,  "Rocky  Ford" 
cigars  and  other  products,  earned  $4,- 
846,373,  while  their  1930  net  was  $3,- 
614,363.  Net  of  Liggett  &  Myers,  pro- 
ducer of  "Chesterfield"  cigarettes, 
"Velvet"  and  other  smoking  tobaccos, 
was,  for  respective  years,  $23,121,383 
and  $24,002,315. 

Highly  important  among  the  causes 
of  earnings  gains  was  the  7%  increase 
in  the  wholesale  cost  of  cigarettes  last 
June.  The  price  then  was  raised  from 
$6.40  a  thousand  cigarettes  to  $6.85. 
While  somewhat  mystifying  at  the 
time,  since  commodity  prices  were 
trending  downward,  the  advance  now 
appears  more  justified  by  near  future 
potentialities.  These  include  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  addition  of  $0.50  to  the 
current  Federal  tax  of  $3  a  thousand 
cigarettes,  and  the  consideration  by 
various  states  of  a  cigarette  sales  tax. 
An  attempt  to  absorb  an  added  Federal 
tax  of  $0.50  a  thousand  at  the  old 
wholesale  price  of  $6.40  would  prac- 
tically eliminate  profits.  The  June 
price  raise  will  facilitate  absorption 
of  a  tax,  should  one  be  adopted  this 
year. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  if  the  June 
price  increase  had  not  taken  place,  a 
decline  in  net  income  would  have  been 
experienced  by  the  trade  as  a  whole. 
Nevertheless,  even  without  the  stim- 
ulus of  higher  prices,  the  record  would 
have  been  far  more  favorable  than 
that  of  any  other  major  line  of  busi- 
ness. Cigarette  sales  in  1931  totaled 
1 13,461,119,037,  representing  a 
shrinkage  of  only  5.1%  from  the  119,- 
643,312,610  cigarettes  sold  in  1930. 

Purchases  by  men  declined  mate- 
[Conlinued  on  page  62] 
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The  Gallup  Method  of 
Advertising  Research 


THE  star  of  Dr.  George  Gallup, 
youngish  Professor  of  Journal- 
ism and  Advertising  at  North- 
western University,  has  rocketed  into 
the  public  consciousness  with  dramatic 
speed  during  the  past  year.  The  ac- 
tivities of  this  newcomer  in  the  world 
of  advertising  and  marketing  have  pro- 
vided what  is  probably  the  most  dis- 
cussed topic  of  the  day.  And  that,  per- 
haps, is  more  of  a  tribute  to  the  world 
of  advertising  and  marketing  than  to 
Dr.  Gallup,  conscientiously  deserving 
as  he  is. 

For  neither  Gallup  nor  his  method 
are  new  phenomena.  Out  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  both  have  been  known  for 
years.  Several  newspapers  have  eni- 
ployd  him  to  study  reader  interest. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  Editor  and 
Publisher  printed  an  elaborate  account 
of  one  of  these  researches  carried  on 
for  newspapers. 

But  1931  was  a  year  when  business 
executives  began  to  cast  about  for  new 
facts  to  challenge  traditional  methods. 
Their  startling  interest  in  Gallup's 
first  activity  in  the  national  magazine 
field  is  evidence  of  the  newer,  scientific 
attitude  that  is  Depression's  contribu- 
tion to  greater  economic  achievements. 

Dr.  Gallup's  method  of  finding  what 
the  public  likes  and  reads  by  a  definite 
check  of  what  actually  had  been  read 
was  a  step  forward  in  research  tech- 
nique. 

For  call  after  call  on  people  of  simi- 
lar personal  characteristics  showed  an 
astonishing  agreement  on  the  actual 
items  that  had  been  read.    Time  after 


time  the  reader  would  skip  over  the 
columns  and  point  out  this  particular 
item  and  that  one — exactly  as  his  or 
her  predecessor  had  done. 

The  essence  of  those  early  Gallup 
newspaper  surveys  is  familiar  to  most 
of  us.  Cartoons  and  comic  strips  were 
found  to  have  almost  universal  read- 
ing. Features  like  "Advice  to  the  Love- 
lorn" had  double  the  reading  of  "for- 
eign news."  More  bankers  read  "Be- 
lieve It  Or  Not"  than  the  financial 
page. 

Since  those  first  general  surveys 
Gallup  has  been  employed  by  newspa- 
per after  newspaper  to  obtain  reader 
interest  ratings  for  their  particular  col- 
umns. And  by  well-known  advertis- 
ers and  advertising  agents  to  check  the 
reader  interest  of  various  advertising 
messages. 

With  that  established  background  of 
useful  newspaper  and  advertising  copy 
research.  Dr.  Gallup,  early  in  1931. 
became  bestirred  with  curiosity  as  to 
the  comparative  factors  of  reader  in- 
terest in  national  magazines. 

Realizing  that  weekly  magazines  of- 
fered the  best  possibilities  for  accu- 
rate study  because  their  timeliness 
characteristics  would  make  interviews 
possible  while  the  reader's  memory 
was  still  fresh,  Gallup  approached  one 
of  the  leading  weeklies  for  coopera- 
tion in  the  work. 


It  has  been  said  that  executives  of 
this  magazine  at  first  shied  away  from 
the  project,  largely  because  its  ob- 
viousness gave  rise  to  questions  as  to 
its  practicability,  but  possibly  because 
of  the  incipient  danger  of  revealing  ad- 
verse facts. 

They  were  attracted,  on  the  other 
hand,  because  the  magazine  was  a 
comparatively  new  one.  It  possessed 
no  background  tradition  of  time-tried 
and  tested  policy.  Its  circulation  was 
large,  true,  but  what  were  the  factors 
of  its  editorial  policy  responsible  for 
its  success?  How  did  these  success 
factors  compare  with  those  of  other 
magazines? 

With  this  possibility  of  editorial 
analysis  largely  in  mind,  therefore, 
and  with  advertising  analysis  distinctly 
a  secondary  consideration,  the  maga- 
zine men  gave  Dr.  Gallup  word  to  " 
proceed. 

Dr.  Gallup's  plan,  as  finally  carried 
out,  was  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  The  four  national  weeklies  of  large  cir- 
culation were  studied.  (Interviewers  had 
previous  experience  with  Dr.  Gallup's  news- 
paper surveys  and  had  no  knowledge  as  to 
which  of  the  four  weekly  magazines  was  pay- 
ing the  costs.) 

2.  A  check  was  made  of  reader  interest  in 
both   editorial   and   advertising   columns. 

3.  Six  consecutive  issues  of  each  of  the  foiu- 
weeklies  were  covered.  § 

[Continued  on  page  46] 
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Hoiv  the  "150  List" 
Advertiser  Gets  That  Way 

CEVERAL  pages  of  this  issue  of  Advertising  &  Sellinc 
^  are  devoted  to  a  tabulation  of  the  changes  in  advertis- 
ing agency  connections  that  have  taken  place  in  the  150 
List  during  the  last  10  years. 

The  outstanding  facts  on  the  study  are : 

L  Advertisers  are  more  restless  during  jjeriods  of  de- 
pression. 

2.  Very  large  advertisers  are  inclined  to  use  more  than 
one  agency. 

3.  Large  advertisers  are  drifting  to^vard  the  biggest 
agencies. 

It  is  apparent  that  advertisers  qualify  for  the  l.SO  Lisl 
through  the  consistency  of  their  methods.  In  other  words 
they  become  the  country's  largest  advertisers,  simply  he- 
cause  they  keep  on  advertising  in  one  way  or  another, 
notwithstanding  the  status  of  the  economic  indexes.  They 
may  switch  from  one  type  of  media  to  another  or  from  07ie 
agency  to  another,  but  they  continue  some  sort  of  a  sched- 
ule nevertheless. 

The  smaller  advertiser  is  not  so  consistent.  He  is  more 
easily  discouraged.  He  does  not  change  his  agency  affilia- 
tion any  more  frequently  than  the  big  fellows.  But  he 
stops  advertising  when  conditions  are  adverse  and  tries 
other  selling  methods.  He  fails  to  "make"  the  150  List, 
largely  because  he  does  not  keep  his  hand  to  the  plow, 
regardless  of  the  obstruction  in  the  furrow. 


For  the  Game's  Sake 

/^NE  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  advertising 
^-^  managers  in  the  couiitrx  is  "at  liberty."  Just  why, 
no  one  seems  to  know. 

That  the  company  he  served  faithfully  for  many  years 
is  having  hard  sledding  is  undoubtedly  true.  That  it  has 
found  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenditures,  not  only  for  ad- 
vertising but  in  other  directions,  is  likewise  true.  That 
the  man  we  refer  to  may  have  been  unable  or  unwilling 
to  adjust  himself  to  these  changed  conditions  is  altogether 
likely.     Accustomed  to  thinking  in  dollars,  he  probably 


found  it  difficult  to  think  in  dimes.  Yet,  a  game  in  which 
dimes  are  the  counters  may  be  just  as  interesting,  just 
as  well  worth  playing,  as  when  dollars  are  used.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  even  more  interesting,  even  better  worth  playing. 


"Packaged  Leisure'' 

TN  his  book,  "Distributed  Leisure,"  just  pul)lished  by  the 
-*•  Century  Company,  L.  C.  Walker  writes  on  the  thesis 
that  our  modern  industrial  machine  can  deliver  two  prod- 
ucts— goods  and  leisure;  and  that  it  has  done  a  good  job 
at  delivering  the  former  but  we  have  not  yet  learned  how- 
to  use  it  to  make  a  good  leisure  product. 

He  contends  that  two  things  are  the  matter  with  our 
leisure  product;  that  it  is  spoiled  by  being  permeated  with 
fear — the  fear  of  the  loss  of  the  job:  and  that  we  have  not 
produced  leisure  in  usable  units. 

He  advocates  meeting  slack  or  depressed  business  condi- 
tions by  running  our  manufacturing  plants  full-time  while 
they  are  running,  whether  it  be  only  three  or  four  days  a 
week,  with  everybody  employed  and  all  workers  sharing 
the  employment  equally:  and  shutting  down  tight  when 
they  are  not  running,  with  all  workers — even  the  planning 
or  control  group — sharing  the  leisure  equally.  This,  he 
contends,  will  remove  the  fear  of  the  loss  of  the  job  from 
our  leisure  product.  For,  he  argues,  "under-employment 
with  the  fear  taken  out  becomes  leisure." 

He  then  goes  on  to  reason  that  if  we  take  the  next  step, 
and  accumulate  this  enforced  leisure  (or  "under-employ- 
ment")  into  full-day  or  half-day  units,  scheduled  so  that 
workers  can  know  about  them  a  little  in  advance  so  the\ 
can  plan  to  use  them,  this  leisure  becomes  a  good  produ(  t. 
This  he  calls  "packaging  leisure." 

This  is  an  interesting  conception,  and  one  which  should 
commend  itself  to  the  advertising  and  selling  fraternitv. 
For  if  we  could  remove  the  fear  of  the  loss  of  the  job  from 
periods  of  depression,  and  give  the  people  leisure  in  usable 
"packages,"  the  markets  for  our  goods  and  services  would 
not  shrink  to  the  extent  they  have  shrunk  during  the  pres- 
ent depression. 


Advertising  in  the  'Wen;  Era'' 

\  GREAT  many  intelligent  men  believe  that  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  a  "New  Era"  in  which  all  sorts  of 
momentous  changes  will  take  place.  What  these  changes 
will  be  they  do  not  profess  to  know.  All  they  care  to 
say  is  that  the  world  of  1942 — and  even  more,  that  of 
1950 — will  be  very  different  from  the  world  of  today. 
On  one  point  are  they  united  and  that  is  that  the  profit 
system  will  be  made  secondary  to  some  form  of  social 
organization  which  will  more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

If  something  of  this  kind  happens,  how  will  advertising 
fare?  That  it  would  survive  is  beyond  a  doubt.  But — 
in  what  form?  Would  there  be  more  of  it  or  less?  Would 
it  be  brought  under  some  sort  of  control?  And  whal 
would  happen  to  the  nationally-circulated  publications? 
And  the  advertising  agencies? 
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Following  Through  With  Billy  B.  Van 

A  Brief  Outline  of  a  Vaudeville  Comedian  s  Proved  Formula 
for  Working  "Merchandising  Miracles" 

BURFORD    LORIMER 


WHEN  a  vaudeville  comedian 
voluntarily  quits  the  stage  at 
the  height  of  his  popularity 
and  starts  making  soap — that's  news. 
And  when,  a  few  years  later,  this  same 
comedian  emerges  from  beneath  a  bar- 
rage of  wisecracks  to  announce  that 
he  has  just  been  admitted  to  that  ex- 
clusive and  august  body,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Soap  and  Glycerine 
Producers,  Inc.,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
16  or  17  sturdiest  soap  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States— well,  that  also  is 
news.  And  when,  a  year  or  so  later, 
he  sells  some  5  million  cakes  of  his 
soap  to  hotels  alone  (and  at  a  price 
20%  higher  than  these  hotels  had  ever 
paid  for  any  soap  before) — why. 
that's  news,  too. 

It  would  hardly  seem  strange,  there- 
fore, if  by  this  time  the  potentialities 
for  news  from  this  particular  source 
had  been  just  about  exhausted.  Dur- 
ing the  past  six  years  Billy  B.  Van  and 
the  success  of  his  Pine  Tree  Products 
Corp.  have  been  described  at  great 
length  by  the  business  press,  the  more 
general  magazines,  and  even  the  Sun- 
day supplements. 

But     although     the     writers     have 


treated  this  business  phenomenon 
from  almost  every  conceivable  angle 
there  is  one  important  aspect  to  Mr. 
Van's  little  success  story  which, 
strangely  enough,  seems  to  have  been 
almost  lost  sight  of.  And  that  is:  just 
how  did  Billy  B.  Van  accomplish  what 
business  commentators  are  pleased  to 
term  "a  merchandising  miracle"?  The 
secret  of  his  success  seems  to  have  re- 


mained just  that — a  secret. 

Yet  Billy  Van  is  not  secretive.  Five 
minutes  after  I  had  entered  his  office 
the  other  day  he  had  bared  all:  "I  fol- 
low through,"  he  said  simply;  "that's 
all."    Follow  through? 

During  the  next  hour  Billy  Van  ex- 
plained just  what  he  meant  by  "fol- 
lowing through."  It  was  an  hour  that 
fairly  sparkled  with  lively  anecdotes, 
an  hour  well-larded  with  the  vivid  jar- 
gon of  the  stage,  the  baseball  diamond, 
as  well  as  the  golf  course:  an  hour  of 
swell  entertainment. 

Strike  up  the  band.  Ring  up  the 
curtain. 

"You  know:  soap  is  one  of  the  most 
competitive  fields  there  is.  I  couldn't 
of  got  to  first  base  with  a  10c  soap 
when  I  started  six  years  ago,  so  I  de- 
cided to  sell  mine  3  for  50.  'Who's 
going  to  pay  that  much  for  soap?'  they 
asked  me.     'I'll  advertise,'  I  said." 

Y^ou  see,  Billjy  Van  comes  from 
Newport,  New  Hampshire  ("The  Sun- 
shine Town — we  call  it  that  because 
we  don't  have  no  building  up  there 
high  enough  to  cast  a  shadow")  and 
for  years  he'd  watched  New  England 
manufacturers  turning  out  quality 
merchandise  that  "lost  its  identity  as 
soon  as  it  got  in  the  freight  cars.  Whj . 
they  were  even  shipping  stuff  out  West 
so  they  could  have  it  stamped  'Made 
in  St.  Louis.'  " 

Yes,  he  believed  in  advertising.  But 
what  kind  of  advertising?  Well,  that 
reminded  him  of  a  time  years  ago 
when  he  visited  a  government  friend 
of  his  at  his  office  and  was  shown  six 
$20  gold  pieces.  "Billy,"  his  friend 
said,  "you're  a  wise  fellow,  traveled 
a  lot,  know  your  way  around.  Well, 
one  of  these  is  good.  Let's  see  if  you 
can  pick  it  out.  So  Billy  looked  wise 
and  bounced  the  gold  pieces.  Then 
he  stroked  them.  Then  he  bit  them. 
Then  he  sniffed  at  them.  Finally  he 
found  one  that  "just  felt  different — 
you  know,  like  your  girl's  cheek  when 
you  pinch  it." 

"There's  the  good  one,"  he  said, 
with  a  sage  look,  as  he  flipped  the 
piece  of  gold  to  his  friend.     Yes,  of 


course,  they  were  all  good.  So  that's 
the  way  he  feels  about  the  different 
advertising  media — they're  all  good. 
Personally,  he  likes  the  feel  of  direct 
mail  the  best.  But  he's  not  going  to 
be  didactic  about  it. 

All  right,  but  how  does  Billy  Van 
follow  through  with  direct  mail?  '"If 
you  play  golf  you  know  how  impor- 
tant the  'follow-through'  is.  Well,  it's 
just  as  important  in  business.  In  ad- 
vertising. .  .  .  Now  get  this — this  is 
what  they  call  'a  merchandising  mir- 
acle.' Every  cake  of  my  soap  that 
goes  into  a  hotel  has  this  'Message 
From  Billy  B.  Van'  enclosed: 

""My  Good  Friend:  I  want  you  to  con- 
sider me  not  as  a  soap  merchant,  but  as 
a  spreader  of  New  England  Sunshine.  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  wish  you  a  pleas- 
ant visit  at  THE  HOTEL  . 

"  'You  are  staying  in  one  of  the  world's 
finest  hotels,  and  I  am  sure  that  Pine  Tree 
Soap  will  fit  in  ideally  with  the  other  pleas- 
ant experiences  you  will  enjoy  during  this 
visit.  Pine  Tree  Soap  is  composed  of  the 
purest  of  vegetable  oils,  together  with  the 
natural  fragrance  of  the  New  England  bal- 
sam pine.  It  lathers  freely  in  both  salt 
and  fresh  water,  and  is  idea]  for  the  sham- 
poo. These  are  only  two  of  many  com- 
mendable features  you  will  notice  when 
using  our  product ;  in  fact,  this  soap  will 
keep  everything  clean  but  your 
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Day-hy-Day  Highlights  in  a  Service  that  cannot  be  Standardized 


"\\»\\  niniiy  ponpio  liosir  <»iir 
|trii;<r:iiii  ?" 


EVERY  RADIO  advertiser  asks  himself 
that  question. 

A  convincing  answer  is  in  the  picture. 
It  is  mail — letters.  Just  a  small  part  of 
the  total  received.  It  all  came  in  response 
to  two  announcements,  made  during  the 
Goodyear  Program.  A  first  prize  of  JlOO 
and  a  number  of  smaller  prizes  were  of- 
fered to  those  persons  sending  in  the 
largest  number  of  words  found  in  the 
name  "Goodyear  Supertwist."  After  the 
letters  were  carefully  judged,  they  were 
counted.   101,496. 

We  plan,  write,  rehearse  and  produce 
the  Goodyear  Program  for  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.  Wednesdays, 
8:30  to  9:00  Eastern  Standard  Time,  and 
Saturdays,  9:00  to  9:30  Eastern  Standard 
Time.  It  seems  to  have  a  following. 

How  will  the  display  look 
#o  a  passerby! 


IN  PLANNING  a  window  display,  a 
sketch  is  helpful.  A  cut-out  of  the  display 
pieces  in  miniature  is  better.  But  the 
only  way  you  can  be  sure  how  the  display 
will  look  is  to  see  it,  actual  size,  in  the 
window.  So  in  BBDO  we  have  two  stand- 
ard size  show  windows,  one  in  our  Buf- 
falo office  and  one  in  New  '^'ork.  Thev 


have  helped  us  produce  better  looking 
and  more  effective  displays.  And,  inci- 
dentally, we  are  able  to  photograph  the 
window  long  before  the  display  is  printed. 

">Vt'  W4»iii«'ii  iiiiiKl  walfli 
our  wniNllinoK** 


■■^«^ 


^  •    *afe 


WHEN  A  BABY  gives  its  mother  advice. 
that's  news.  Such  news  is  being  read  in 
women's  magazines  this  year  in  theUnited 
Fruit  Company  banana  advertising. 

We  prepared  the  first  national  adver- 
tising for  this  product.  The  first  few  years 
were  devoted  to  removing  an  old  but 
damagmg  prejudice.  Result?  Fewer  peo- 
ple today  question  the  digestibility  of 
bananas.  More  recently  the  banana  has 
moved  out  of  Delancey  Street  up  to  Park 
Avenue.  Today  it  is  as  much  at  home  in  a 
pent-house  as  it  ever  was  in  a  push-cart. 


IS.OOO  amateur  gardeners  wrote  for  this 
booklet.  Scores  of  them  said  it  is  one  of 
the  best,  most  practical  books  on  garden- 
ing they  have  ever  seen.  One  reason  for 


this,  we  believe,  is  that  the  BBDO  man 
who  wrote  the  booklet  for  our  client,  the 
Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Company, 
makers  of  V-C  Fairway  and  BloomAid 
plant  food,  knew  his  subject.  He  has  his 
own  gardens.  Works  in  them.  Enjoys 
them.  Into  the  booklet  went  his  years  of 
experience  nursing  seeds  into  blossoms. 
He  wrote,  you  might  say,  with  a  trowel. 
And  his  readers  recognized  —  as  all  read- 
ers do — the  word  of  authority. 

>*Xow.  Nliall  1  fill  'or  up 
will!  .>lobil;<aN?** 


I'lTTSBURtSH,  PA —The  picture  shows 
a  BBDO  man  at  work  in  a  filling  station 
here  at  7700  Penn  Avenue.  No,  we're 
not  in  the  gasoline  busmess,  but  our 
client,  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  won- 
dered if  anything  new  could  be  done  in 
the  merchandising  work  of  a  gasoline 
station.  Whether  it  could  or  not,  we  knew 
such  a  job  would  be  valuable  traming 
for  one  of  our  men.  So  one  of  our  writers 
donned  a  service  station  uniform,  took 
full  charge  of  the  station  (one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  East)  for  four  months.  He  did 
things.  Redecorated,  had  sales  meetings 
with  the  station  attendants,  planned, 
wrote  and  checked  effectiveness  of  sales 
promotion  material,  put  on  specials.  When 
the  four  months  were  up,  the  station 
showed  an  encouraging  increase  in  vol- 
ume. The  BBDO  man.  back  at  his  desk, 
is  writing  dealer  and  sales  material  that 
he  knozvs  will  work. 
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"  'Trusting  that  your  trip  will  be  filled 
with  happiness  and  sunshine,  and  that  it  will 
exceed  your  fondest  expectations,  I  beg  to 
remain,  very  sincerely   yours, 

'"BILLY  B.  VAN.' 

"Then  there  is  a  coupon:  'I  like 
your  Pine  Tree  Soap.  Here  is  a  dol- 
lar. Get  busy  and  send  me  six  large 
cakes  at  once.' 

"Well,  the  way  those  coupons  come 
in  is  nobody's  business — except  mine." 
Any  particular  reason?  Mr.  Van 
thinks  the  crack  about  keeping  every- 
thing clean  but  your  conscience  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  it.  "Folks  like  humor, 
it's  the  universal  language." 

But  the  message  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  his  follow-through.  "You  see, 
I  want  to  prove  to  the  hotels  that  my 
soap'U  get  a  better  reaction  for  them 
from  their  guests  than  their  steaks  do, 
for  example."  Every  month  the  man- 
ager of  a  hotel  using  Pine  Tree  Soap 
receives  all  the  letters  and  coupons 
that  have  come  to  the  Pine  Tree  Prod- 
ucts Corp.  from  the  guests  who 
stayed  in  his  hotel.  The  letter  from 
Billy  Van  which  accompanies  them  is 
in  his  own  jocular  vein:  "Enclosed 
you  will  find  some  more  roses  to  add 
to  your  Pine  Tree  bouquet."  Then 
there  is  a  suggestion  that  the  manager 
write  all  these  people  a  letter  to  be 
worded  something  like  this:  "So  glad 
you  liked  our  hotel.  So  glad  you 
found  the  service  satisfactory.  And  so 
glad  you  liked  the  Pine  Tree  Soap.  .  .  . 
Come  again." 

Mr.  Van  is  quite  pleased  by  the  num- 
ber of  managers  who  follow  his  sug- 
gestion. "Do  you  think  anyone  who 
gets  that  letter  is  going  to  stop  at  some 
new  hotel  he's  heard  about  next  time 
he's  in  town?     Not  on  your  life!" 

"That  sure  is  following  through,  Mr. 
Van,"  I  murmured  ecstatically. 

"Hold  on  a  minute  there — I've  just 
begun.  Most  of  the  coupons  we  get 
want  the  soap  sent  to  someone  else — a 
wife,  a  sweetheart,  or  just  a  friend, 
maybe.  So  next  I  write  these  people 
and  say  that  if  they've  enjoyed  the 
soap  we  sent  them,  why,  such-and-such 
a  store  at  such-and-such  an  address  in 
their  neighborhood  handles  it. 

"Next  I  write  the  manager  of  this 
store  and  tell  him  that  so-and-so  has 
received  some  of  my  soap  and  I've 
written  her  that  she  can  buy  some  more 
in  his  store.  I  also  enclose  a  mat  of 
an  ad  and  suggest  he  run  it  next  time 
he's  hard  up  for  copy.  And  you'd  be 
surprised  how  many  of  these  fellows 
use  my  mats  in  their  ads — either  be- 
cause they've  had  proof  I've  got  cus- 


tomers or  maybe  just  because  they're 
at  their  wits'  end  for  copy." 

"That  sure  is  following  through,  Mr. 
Van,"  I  murmured  again. 

"Not  yet!  Not  yet!  I'm  not  through 
yet.  Last  of  all  I  write  all  the  news- 
papers in  this  town  and  tell  them  that 


I've  forwarded  one  of  my  mats  to  such- 
and-such  a  store,  and  I  suggest  that  the 
next  time  one  of  their  representatives 
calls  there  he  might  remind  the  man- 
ager about  it.  You'd  be  surprised  how 
many  of  them  do. 

"And  that  is  all  there  is  to  what 


P.  T.  Talks  Turkey 


THANKSGIVING  turkeys— pub- 
lisher's promotional  efforts — the 
two  subjects  seem  widely  diver- 
gent. Poultry  Tribune,  Mount  Morris, 
111.,  brought  them  together  last  year 
in  a  distinctive  manner  that  resulted 
in  increased  lineage. 

Have  you  ever  watched  the  staple 
portion  of  your  Thanksgiving  dinner 
mature  from  a  2-in.  egg  into  a  20-lb. 
bird?  That  is  what  many  advertising 
men  did  last  year — and  then  with  rel- 
ish, consumed  the  turkey  whose  like 
they  had  known  since  May. 

Poultry  Tribune  maintains  a  20-acre 
experimental  farm.  This  testing  insti- 
tution functions  like  those  operated  by 
general  magazines,  but  it  tests  and 
approves  only 
poultry  equip- 
ment. In  addi- 
tion to  brood- 
ing some  4,000 
chickens  last 
season,  on  May 
15  the  farm 
placed  a  large 
number  of  tur- 
key eggs  in  its 
incubators. 

On  that  day 
the  publisher  compiled  a  list  of 
those  he  wished  to  remember  at  the 
Thanksgiving  season.  This  list  in- 
cluded advertisers  who  used  appre- 
ciable lineage,  the  advertising  agency 
men  who  placed  this  business,  pros- 
pects for  Poultry  Tribune  advertis- 
ing, and  the  agency  men  handling 
these  accounts. 

Each  person  then  received  a  letter 
from  H.  H.  Steup,  advertising  man- 
ager, stating  that  a  turkey  egg  had 
been  placed  in  the  incubator,  with  the 
hope  that  it  would  develop  into  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner  for  him.  To  this 
letter  was  attached  a  photograph  of  an 
egg,  against  a  measuring  stick,  so  that 
its  size  could  be  noted. 

On  June  12,  a  typical  birth  an- 
nouncement was  mailed  to  the  for- 
tunate friends,  announcing  the  birth 
of  "Your  Thanksgiving  Dinner"  and 


showing  a  baby  turkey  with  the  broken 
egg-shell.  Another  letter  was  sent  forth 
on  July  15,  telling  of  the  turkey's 
growth  and  incorporating  several  para- 
graphs relative  to  the  advertising  ad- 
vantages of  the  publication.  A  photo 
of  the  turkey  on  this  day  was  sent  with 
the  letter. 

The  same  procedure  was  followed 
on  August  20,  September  28  and  Octo- 
ber 16,  each  letter  enclosing  a  current 
photo  of  the  turkey.  In  this  last  letter, 
Mr.  Steup  told  of  the  turkey  being 
fattened  and  assured  the  recipients  that 
their  turkeys  would  be  delivered 
the  day  before  Thanksgiving,  dressed, 
drawn  and  trussed,  completely  ready 
for  the  oven. 

On  November  7,  another 
letter  asked  for  informa- 
ion  regarding  the  size  of 
the  Thanksgiving  dinner 
party,    "because    the    boys 


are  weighing  around  18  pounds  and 
the  girls  around  11  pounds.  This 
means  that  by  the  time  they  are  ready 
for  killing,  they  will  weigh  not  less 
than  20  pounds  for  the  boys  and  12 
pounds  for  the  girls." 

The   final    letter,   signed   by   J.   W. 
Watt,    president,    was    sent    with    the 
turkey.     As  in  all  previous  communi- 
cations, mention  was  made  of  the  pub- 
[Continued  on  page  52] 
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Harness  this  Business 
Power  to  Your  Sales 

In  these  times,  when  you  can  attord  to  send  out  only  those  dollars 
which  you  know  will  return  with  a  flock  of  relatives,  it  is  good  busi- 
ness to  check  up  on  the  returns  you  are  receiving  from  your  adver- 
tising. We  respectfully  submit  below  data  from  oin-  files  showing 
how  a  total  of  three  pages  of  advertising  in 
American  Builder  and  Blilding  Ace  prd 
duced  more  than  6.000  replies. 


MEMBER:  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circula- 
+  i  o  n  s  ;  Associated 
Business  Papers; 
National  Shelter 
Group. 


From  our  advertising 
Record  and  Correspondence  files 


AMERICAN  Builder  and  Building  Age  is  the  only  publication  which 
■  reaches  the  majority  of  active  contractors  and  builders,  residential 
architects,  dealers,  operators,  and  associated  building  professionals. 
Sixty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  1932  building  volume  will  be  con- 
trolled by  residential  builders  and  small  general  contractors;  is  it 
any  wonder  that  American  Builder  and  Building  Age,  with  strong 
reader  interest  and  dominant  coverage  of  this  market,  has  produced 
as  many  as  half  a  thousand  cash-with-order  replies  to  a  single  page 
advertisement? 


American   Builder    and    Building  Age 

A  Simmons-Boardman  Publication 

105  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago  30  Church  St.,  New  York 

215  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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they  call  'a  merchandising  miracle.' 
The  simplicity  of  the  whole  thing— 
that's  the  'miracle'  they  all  talk  about. 
Charts,  graphs,  saturation  points — 
they  drive  me  crazy!  The  other  day 
a  young  fellow  asked  me,  'Billy,  what 
do  you  think  about  sales  resistance?' 

"  'I  don't,'  I  replied. 

"  'I  don't  think  you  understand  my 
question,'  he  said. 

"  'I  know  you  don't,'  I  said. 

"Why,  gosh,  man,  they  talk  about 
'hard-boiled  buyers.'  There  aren't  any. 
They're  just  acting.  You  know  what 
I  do  when  I  get  up  against  one  of 
those  fellows?  I  just  try  to  imagine 
him  in  his  B.V.D.'s.    It  never  fails." 

BUT  has  the  depression  passed  Billy 
Van  completely  by? 
"Well,  when  the  depression  came — 
and  I  read  about  it  in  the  papers — I 
didn't  go  home  to  my  wife  and  say, 
'Gracie,  we've  got  to  shoot  a  couple 
of  the  kids.'  No,  and  I  didn't  fire 
any  employees,  either.  What  I  did 
was  to  call  in  my  salesmen  from  all 
over  the  country.  When  I  had  them 
all  together  I  told  them  I'd  read  in 


the  papers  that  the  depression  had 
come  and  that  they'd  have  to  get  down 
to  work — not  just  to  hold  their  own 
jobs.  I  told  them  that  there  were  a  lot 
of  factory  workers  who  were  dependent 
on  them  for  their  jobs. 

"Then  I  pointed  to  a  great  big  piece 
of  white  paper  I  had  tacked  up  on  the 
wall.  While  they  watched  I  made  a 
little  black  dot  on  it  with  a  pencil. 
When  I  asked  them  what  they  saw,  they 
all  said,  'A  little  black  dot.' 

"  'And  there  you  are,'  I  said.  'You 
can't  see  the  paper  for  the  little  black 
dot.  Well,  the  white  paper  is  your 
market;  the  little  black  dot,  the  de- 
pression. .  .  .  Gentlemen,  the  meeting 
is  over.'  " 

But  it  wouldn't  have  been  following 
through  to  have  left  things  there.  Not 
long  after  the  salesmen  had  returned 
to  work  they  each  received  a  white 
card  (one  of  which  is  here  illustrated) 
with  a  little  black  dot  and  Billy  Van's 
signature  on  it.  Nothing  more.  But 
it  was  enough.  Mr.  Van  says  that 
most  of  his  salesmen  are  carrying  their 
cards  wherever  they  go — and  show- 
ing them  to  everyone. 


THE   EUROPEAN  LETTER 


AMOS    STOTE,    Parh 


One  Million  Netv  Customers: 

T  has  been  fre- 
quently stated 
that     the     basic 

prosperity  of  a  coun- 
•y  is  indicated  by  its 
rowth  in  population. 

France  has    added 
.more  than  a  million 

in  the  last  five  years. 
This  is  doubly  significant  as  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country  had  been  sta- 
tionary, if  not  actually  declining,  for 
a  long  period  before  the  war.  One 
astonishing  fact  is  that  there  are  2,- 
891,000  foreigners  in  France,  most  of 
them  coming  from  the  less  prosperous 
countries  of  Italy  and  Spain.  A  dozen 
or  more  small  villages  and  suburban 
settlements  which  are  now  a  part  of 
Greater  Paris  have  become  densely 
populated  districts.  Marseilles  has  also 
added  1.50,000,  and  Nice  34,000,  mak- 
ing it  the  fifth  city  in  population,  with 
a  total  of  nearly  a  quarter-of-a-million. 
These  concentrated  consuming  areas 
are  indicative  of  ?  change  in  the  basic 
activities  of  France.  It  means  that  this 
agricultural  country  is  steadily  shift- 
ing its  balance  toward  industry  so  that 


today  the  workers  of  the  land  are  al- 
most equaled  by  the  workers  in  com- 
merce and  industry.  A  more  sophisti- 
cated and  critical  buying  public  is  de- 
veloping, and  in  regions  remote  from 
the  powerful  influence  of  Paris. 

French  Cigarettes: 

THAT  the  French  government  thinks 
well  of  the  American  smoker  as  a 
customer  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  quarter-page  advertisements 
have  been  appearing  in  the  English 
language  papers  featuring  native 
smokes.  Our  "big  three"  brands  are 
sold  all  over  France.  The  tobacco 
monopoly  has  produced  a  good  imita- 
tion of  the  Camel-Lucky-Chesterfield 
quality,  by  name,  Balto,  and  is  trying 
to  win  back  both  the  native  and  foreign 
smokers  who  have  taken  up  our  makes. 

British  Pubs: 

VERY  steadily  and  systematically 
the  British  government  is  reducing 
in  number,  and  improving  in  comfort 
and  appearance,  the  historic  public 
houses,  or  saloons,  of  that  country. 
This  method  should  get  a  cheer  from 
the  trade  generally,   for   while  some 


suffer  from  having  their  licenses  taken 
up  instead  of  being  renewed,  the  dis- 
tribution of  locations  has  been  worked 
out  to  avoid  undue  competition.  But 
the  cheer  is  rather  lacking,  for  many 
of  the  "licensed  victualers"  have  a 
deep-seated  hunch  that  if  the  govern- 
ment is  not  working  toward  prohibi- 
tion it  is  at  least  marching  straight 
toward  the  control  and  operation  of 
these  popular  resorts.  And  Britain's 
liquor  business  is  one  of  its  greatest. 

Watch  Germany — ? 

IT  may  happen  before  this  gets  into 
print,  but  whether  Germany  flops 
or  gets  a  big  boost  ahead,  and  either 
is  possible  in  this  day  of  crazed  eco- 
nomics, the  fact  remains  that  that  coun- 
try has  developed  one  of  the  most  con- 
tradictory commercial  situations  of  this 
age  of  unprecedented  business  happen- 
ings. With  a  favorable  trade  balance 
the  greatest  in  the  world,  with  an  in- 
dustrial equipment  said  to  be  the  best 
in  the  world,  with  the  accomplishing 
of  its  stupendous  and  stupendously 
favorable  trade  balance  by  using  but 
half  its  industrial  capacity,  and  with 
five  million  workers  unemployed;  with 
all  these  contrasting  signs  we  find 
Germany  establishing  another  world 
record:  The  ability  to  beat  the  world 
in  trade  while  on  the  brink  of  complete 
chaos.  It  can  pay  nothing.  Its  un- 
employed outnumber,  in  proportion  to 
population,  most  of  the  other  nations. 
Its  factories  are  idle.  And  yet,  I  re- 
peat, its  favorable  foreign  trade  bal- 
ance would  be  a  high  record  for  any 
country  in  the  most  piping  times  of 
prosperity  and  when  everything  was  in 
its  favor,  financially  as  well  as  indus- 
trially. 

Give  this  country  another  six  months 
to  live  and  we  may  see  it  the  strongest 
nation  in  the  world.  Its  wonderful 
plants  have  been  built  of  capital  bor- 
rowed abroad,  borrowed  from  many  of 
the  very  countries  which  are  now  buy- 
ing its  goods  and  increasing  its  trade 
balance.  In  other  words  we  are  pay- 
ing Germany  cash  for  the  goods  it 
turns  out  from  factories  built  and 
equipped  with  our  money.  But  it  is 
Avise  enough  to  keep  its  earnings 
abroad  so  we  can't  touch  them.  The 
situation  reminds  me  of  the  bright  lad 
who  borrowed  the  money  from  his 
father  to  buy  an  automobile  and  then 
charged  the  old  man  every  time  the 
latter  took  a  ride  in  it,  at  the  same  time 
buying  gasoline  on  his  dad's  charge 
account. 
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tiKtltL  absorbing  conceptions  of 
business  have  successively  dominated  America's 
industry  in  recent  years. 

First  came  Mass  Production,  giant  of  nervous 
energy  .  .  .  "Bow  down  and  worship!  Riches  in  my 
right  hand;  glory  and  honor  in  my  left!"  That  was  His 
story.  .  .  (And  we  learned  about  "hustle"  from  Him). 

Then,  High-Pressure  Selling  —  cure-all  of  high- 
production  pains.  "Mass  Production  needs  only 
Mass  Distribution,"  said  This  One.  As  simple  as 
that!    (But  some  are  still  paying  His  bill). 

These  Two  have  ceased  to  charm.  Now  comes 
INTELLIGENT  Distribution— brains  of  the  Three. 
"Produce  only  within  reason;  Sell,  in  such  a  way 
that  you  can  sell  again;  Distribute  from  strategic 
locations  commanding  key  territories,"  —  such  is 
His  thoughtful  message. 

***** 

Who,  in  these  days  of  stress,  can  doubt  that  herein 
lies  the  secret?  Enthusiasm  no  longer  flies  away  with 


ST 


\qm 


judgmeiit;  we  are  learning  now  to  place  our  hits 
where  the  hits  count. 

Economy  drives  the  buyer.  Somebody  has  to  pay 
the  freight.  Geography  is  unbeatable;  competition 
razor-edged.  — Such  conditions  rule  many  an  appar- 
ently promising  territory,  where  to  do  business  from 
a  far-away  location  simply  does  not  pay. 

Yet,  you  "need  the  business."  Then  why  not  go 
where  the  business  is?  Why  not,  from  the  few  key 
spots  which  actually  control  this  nation's  vital  terri- 
tories, serve  those  territories  quickly,  cheaply,  thor- 
oughly, from  local  warehouse,  factory,  or  sales 
headquarters?  ***** 

As  the  natural  key  to  America's  third  distribution 
zone,  St.  Louis  unlocks  the  door  to  a  huge  volume  of 
profitable  business.  But  only  so  when  St.  Louis  itself 
is  utilized  as  a  center  of  operations.  Why  not  let  its 
practical  business  men  show  you  by  facts  and  figures 
how  a  location  here  would  profit  you? 

INDUSTRIAL    BUREAU    of    the 
INDUSTRIAL   CLUB  of  ST.  LOUIS 

513  Locust  Street        '         '        St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Intelligent  Distribution 

Center  o/ America 
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THE 

The  night  has  been  long  in  the  valley.  Wedged 
in  darkness,  the  town  lies  between  stark  broken 
cliffs  in  back  and  comfortless  glacial  slopes  ahead. 
At  intervals  since  dusk  the  place  has  been  rowelled 
by  successive  storms,  and  overhung  with  a  deep  and 
sickly  miasma.  Above  the  roaring  ofharsji  winds 
have  come  up  wails  and  lamentations,  rumors  of  men 
dead  and  dying,  of  fields  spoiled  and  houses  fallen 
and  good  work  wasted.  But  in  the  darkness  from 
time  to  time  can  be  seen  wavering  points  of  light . . . 
and  one  clear  steady  flame.  Observers  on  the 
heights  waiting  for  morning,  are  moved  to  hope  .  .  . 

iP  OR  two  years  business  has  been  in  the  valley.  Re- 
gardless of  the  elementary  economic  forces  that  started 
the  long  descent,  the  valley  has  been  mined  and  deep- 
ened by  fear  and  hysteria.  The  economic  observers  see 
darkly,  arc  noncommittal  at  best,  hopeless  at  their 
\\orst.  BUT — there  are  points  of  light,  and  one  start- 
ling, outstanding  flame. 

Last  year  in  a  flood  of  minus  signs,  lowered  records, 
shrunken  assets,  passed  dividends,  disheartening  fail- 
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ures  and  reiterated  disappointments,  this  newspaper 
finished  its  twelfth  month  with  an  amazing  increase  of 
14.6%  in  advertising  volume — a  gain  of  1,925,000  of 
the  highest-priced  agate  lines  of  newspaper  space  in 
America.  Moreover,  News  growth  in  1 93 1  exceeded 
that  of  any  year  in  twelve  years  of  growth! 

We  wish  we  could  ascribe  our  prosperity  to  better 
salesmanship,  to  some  miracle  of  enterprise  on  our 
part,  some  strategy  of  our  own  devising.  Honestly,  we 
can  not.  Our  selling  was  carried  on  as  always,  without 
spurt  or  lapse.  But  in  1931 — more  business  came  to  us 
than  ever  before/  Advertisers  who  were  retrenching 
elsewhere  opened  their  purses  to  us.  Advertisers  who 
liad  discouraged  our  representatives  for  years,  called 
them  in  and  offered  their  business.  It  has  become  plain 
to  us  that  The  News  itself  has  won  most  of  this  new 
business  .  .  .  because  it  is  obviously  an  economic  in- 
strument that  functions  unusually  well  in  these  times. 

Nine-tenths  of  our  gain  came  from  retail  advertisers/ 
The  News  has  kept  on  selling  more  and  more  mer- 
chandise at  a  profit — selhng  it  day  by  day  according 
to  the  cash  register  record,  justifying  increased  con- 
fidence and  expenditure  by  increased  results! 

i  HERE  is  no  mystery  in  this  paper's  functioning  at 
this  time.   Its  circulation  comprises  two-thirds  of  all 


New  YorK  City  lamilies — and  hence  includes  a  ma- 
jority of  the  total  active  buying  power  in  this  market 
at  this  time.  News  circulation  further  includes  a  ma- 
jority of  the  buying  mood,  since  it  reaches  a  majority 
of  the  middle-incomed  families,  supported  by  a  vast 
diversity  of  occupations,  largely  unaffected  by  security 
depreciation,  raw  material  and  crop  prices,  indepen- 
dent of  any  one  industry  or  business.  And  despite  un- 
employment and  lessened  incomes,  the  huge  potential 
of  1,360,000  families  reached  daily  and  1,760,000  on 
Sunday  still  affords  unlimited  opportunity  for  sales. 
The  efficiency  of  News  presentation  has  again  been 
demonstrated  in  these  times.  Small  pages  give  ad\  cr- 
tising  more  \isibility,  more  attention,  multi])Iy  while 
space  \aluc.  And  the  economy  of  the  News  milliiic 
has  ncNcr  been  nioic  wclcdiiic. 

uo — we  submit  this  news]3aper"s  prosperity  as  a  hope- 
ful economic  index; 

— an  index  of  an  extraordinarily  good,  acti\e, 
present  market,  able  to  buy  and  steadily  buying; 

— a  psychological  index  that  the  New  York  popu- 
lation is  still  unafraid  to  spend,  and  susceptible  to 
suggestion  to  spend ; 

— and  as  a  practical  indication  of  how  to  make 
better  business  for  yourself  in  1 932 ! 


T  H  E  H  N  E  W  S ,  New  York's  Picture  Newspaper 


Tribune  Tower,  Chicago      -"r      Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco 
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Headlines  by  Thompson 

A  Copywriter  Broivses  Through  His  Scnip-Book 
T  .    H  A  R  R  -i     THOMPSON 


ASCRAP-DUUk  l.lleen  years  old 
or  more  is  apt  to  be  a  museum- 
piece.  Thumbing  through  its 
yellowed  pages,  you  cannot  believe 
that  you  ever  fathered  certain  adver- 
tisements. Some  of  them,  in  retro- 
spect, are  positively  comical,  com- 
pared with  that  masterpiece  you 
wrought  last  week.  And  yet,  head- 
lines and  copy  have  not  changed  a 
great  deal  in  fifteen  years.  It  is  the 
illustrations  and  the  layouts  which  date 
advertisements  more  than  text,  which 
make  them  appear  old-fashioned  and 
often  crude. 

Recently  I  browsed  through  my 
album  of  relics  and  set  down  some 
headlines.  I  was  somewhat  embar- 
rassed by  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  play-on-words.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  that  was  a  style  of  the  period, 
or  merely  a  personal  weakness.  Would 
you  like  to  run  over  a  few  of  these 
headlines  with  me?  It  may  pay  us 
both.    The  first  one  I  jotted  down  was: 

The  NIGHTinare  Before  Christmas 

This  was  written  to  meet  the  mind 
of  the  hurried  and  harried  Christmas 
shopper.  A  box  of  the  cigars  adver- 
tised was,  obviously,  the  answer  to  the 
Great  Annual  Problem.  The  play-on- 
words  was  accented  by  setting  the  word 
"NIGHTmare"  half  in  caps  and  half 
in  lower  case.  And  then.  Great  Caesar! 
I  found: 
They  came,  they  sought,  they  concurred 

Written  as  a  full-page  newspaper 
follow-up  to  the  announcement  of  a 
new  gasoline.  One  kindly  old  soul 
reminded  the  advertiser  that  he  had 
misspelled  "conquered"!  Next,  there 
was: 

Mrs.  Brown  has  three  children 
...  a  boy,  a  girl,  and  a  husband 

This  was  a  full-page  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement, admonishing  the  wife  and 
mother  to  feed  her  husband  plenty  of 
Grade-A  milk  .  .  .  that  husbands,  as 


well  as  children,  need  mothering,  and 
that  it  is  the  woman's  responsibility  to 
mind  the  menus  for  the  entire  family. 
For  that  same  dairy,  this  headline: 

The  clump  of  hoof  on  oaken  plank 

.  .  .  a  sound  you  may  remember 

The  photograph  showed  a  herd  of 
cows  crossing  a  wooden  bridge,  on 
their  way  to  the  barn  at  milking-time. 
Rustic,  rhythmic,  and  reminiscent.  And 
a  third  in  the  series: 
It  comes  to  women  and  it  comes  to  men 

— that  secret  "Fear  of  the  Forties" 
Rhythm  and  alliteration,  for  their 
memory-value.  The  copy  spoke  of  a 
business  man  "with  a  pelican-pouch 
where  a  firm  chin  ought  to  be."  The 
burden  of  the  text  was  the  importance 
of  milk  in  the  diet,  to  keep  a  man  fit 
— not  fat.    And  then: 

Get  a  load  of  this  .  .  . 
for  a  smoking-tobacco.  In  the  slang 
sense,  you  were  to  "get  a  load  of"  the 
conversation  and  in  the  literal  sense, 
a  pipe-load  of  the  tobacco  itself.  An- 
other smoking-tobacco  headline  that 
was  given  full-page,  national-maga- 
zine circulation  was: 

Pipes  were  born 
for  tobacco  like  this 

Next,  I  came  to  one  which  showed 
an  animated  gasoline  can  carrying  an 
automobile  on  its  humanized  shoul- 
ders, and  trudging  up  a  steep  hill.  (I 
would  say  thumbs-dowa  if  a  copy 
writer  brought  me  any  such  idea  in 
193L)     The  caption  was: 

Atlas  was  a   piker 
.   And  then  I  found  an  old  favorite, 
written  for  a  noiseless  typewriter: 

Noise  derails  the  train  of  thought 

For  a  phonograph: 

A  hundred-thousand-dollar  organ 
playing  just  for  you 

And  again: 

The  muted  trumpet  casts  its  spell 

The    same    phonograph,    but    in    a 
more  chatty  vein,  for  a  different  group 
of  publications: 
"What  shall  we  do  with  the  Broivns?" 

Several  members  of  the  Brown  fam- 
ily wrote  in  to  ask  if  the  Browns  were 
such  bores  or  stupids  that  people 
dreaded  to  entertain  them.  I  tried  to 
answer  them  and,  never  having  heard 


any  more  about  it,  assumed  the 
Browns  had  taken  me  off  their  black- 
list. 

Perhaps  the  tightest  headline  I  ever 
typed,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  was  one 
for  a  high-grade  piano : 

88  Keys  to  Happiness 
A   small  newspaper  ad  for  a  soap 
carried  a  headline  which  theatre-goers 
of  the  Mauve  Decade  will  remember: 
Now  for  the  dirty  work! 
Then  a  picture  showing  a  campfire 
and  a  pot  of  coffee  nestling  close  to 
its  warm  heart: 

Every  steaming,  fragrant  wisp 
is  calling:  "Come  and  get  it!" 
The    scrap-book   skips   easily   from 
coffee  to  insurance.   The  picture  shows 
a  workman  passing  the  hat  in  a  ma- 
chine-shop, and  the  caption  ties  in: 
"It's  for  Joe  Burke's  ividow" 
The    old    nursery-rime    must    have 
made  a  profound  impression  on  me  as 
a  kid.     I  see  that  I  got  at  least  two 
headlines  out  of  it.  Here  is  the  second: 
"Merry   Christmas    to    all 
and  to  all  a  good  LIGHT" 
That  was  for  a  flashlight. 
And  this  impudent  headline  perched 
atop  a  three-inch  newspaper  ad: 
She   bakes  with  a  flashlight 
The  short  text  told  how  a  certain 
woman   uses   a  flashlight   to   see  how 
her  cake  is  coming  along  in  the  oven, 
without  the  necessity  of  dragging  it  to 
the  front  with  the  risk  of  "falling." 

The  insurance-company  is  in  again, 
with  an  advertisement  showing  the 
horror  and  devastation  of  fire.  It 
says,  simply: 

Cleaned   out! 
And    this,    believe    it    or    not,    was 
written   to   give   a   high-hat   introduc- 
tion to  some  text  for  a  motor-car: 
The  woman  who  thrills 
to   a   hat   from   Reboux 
.  .  .  to  a  gown  by  Jean  Patou 
The   last   headline  which   I   copied 
from   the    old   scrap-book   was   for  a 
pipe-tobacco: 

Turn   on  the   sunshine! 
Which  reminds  me  that  there  is  no 
hint  of  business-pessimism  in  any  of 
the  foregoing  captions,  some  of  which 
appeared  during  1921. 
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South 

Dakota 

85 


Nebraska 
113 


Minnesota     649 


IOWA 
238,406 


Wisconsin 
19 


Illinois 
278 


^ 


Missouri  253 


Kansas  17 


> 


inois  people  do  not  care  For  The 
Des  Moines  Resister  and  Tribune 

— and  we  don't  blame  them.  While  it  has  all  the  national  news 
services  and  most  everything  that  you  expect  in  a  metropolitan 
newspaper,  it  has  too  much  of  a  local  Iowa  flavor  to  appeal  to  Illi- 
nois residents.  It  is  so  chock  full  of  Iowa  news,  Iowa  politics, 
Iowa  sports,  Iowa  society,  and  Iowa  pictures  that  an  Illinois  reader 
isn't  much  interested.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  The  Register  and  Trib- 
une has  only  278  subscribers  in  all  of  Illinois,  and  about  the  same 
number  in  the  other  four  states  bordering  on  Iowa. 

But  in  Iowa,  that's  another  story!  Most  any  Iowa  town  of  2,000  or 
more  population  boasts  as  many  Register  and  Tribune  readers  as 
we  show  in  any  of  our  neighboring  states.  In  every  county,  in 
every  town  in  Iowa,  even  along  the  extreme  borders  of  the  state, 
The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  has  a  sizable  circulation. 
In  the  central  two-thirds  of  Iowa  two  out  of  every  three  families 
read  The  Register  and  Tribune,  daily  or  Sunday.  Late  editions  are 
rushed  by  truck  or  train  for  doorstep  delivery  throughout  Iowa. 

The  circulation  is  240,844  daily  and  214,458  Sunday— 98%   in  Iowa 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

"The  Newspaper  Iowa  Depends  Upon" 
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Selling  Shorts 


Retailer  Drops  Commission  Pay 
A  BRAHAM  &  STRAUS,  the  large 
/\  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  department 
-^  •*-  store,  is  the  most  recent  addi- 
tion to  the  ranks  of  large  retailers  to 
drop  commissions  for  its  selling  force. 
With  the  exception  of  the  furniture, 
rugs  and  men's  clothing  departments, 
where  a  straight  commission  on  total 
sales  is  paid,  the  sales  force  is  now  on 
a  straight  salary  basis.  The  commis- 
sion formerly  paid  was  one-half  of  l''( 
on  total  sales.  As  the  flat  salary 
method  of  payment  allows  no  flexible 
margin  which  would  automatically  ad- 
just salaries  to  changing  conditions, 
salary  review  and  adjustment  will  be 
more  frequent  in  the  future. 

Simplified  Spraying 

Spray-gun  sales  have  not  reached 
the  absorption  point  because,  in  many 
cases,  they  were  difficult  for  the  con- 
sumer to  use.  Now  du  Pont  has  mar- 
keted a  small  spray  gun  primarily  in- 
tended for  consumer  use  in  touching 
up  automobile  fenders.  The  air  pres- 
sure is  secured  by  attaching  the  tube 
to  the  valve  of  any  tire.  It  is  said  that 
if  the  car  owner  inflates  the  tire  a  lit- 
tle more  than  usual  before  using  the 
gun,  when  the  touch-up  job  is  finished 
the  tire  pressure  will  be  norma,l.  How 
Mr.  John  Public  accepts  this  newest 
entry  into  the  spray-gun  field  will  be 
interesting  to  watch. 

Improved  Packaging 

More  than  98' ;  of  the  replies  which 
R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
received  from  housewives  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  regarding  their  new  bak- 
ing powder  can  showed  that  Mrs.  Con- 
sumer was  pleased  with  the  improved 
container.  The  new  container  is  air- 
tight and  under  the  outer  lid  is  a 
parchment  paper  inner  seal.  In  open- 
ing the  old-style  can  it  was  always  nec- 
essary to  cut  the  label.  In  this  im- 
proved product  the  label  remains  un- 
touched when  the  can  is  opened.  The 
company  claims  that  the  top  of  the 
new  can  can  be  easily  removed. 

Dealers  Get  Plaques 

Forty-one  bronze  plaques  have  been 
awarded  to  dealers  by  the  Caterpillar 


Tractor  Company,  Peoria,  111.,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  sales  efforts  exerted  by 
members  of  the  dealers'  sales  organi- 
zations in  the  1931  Caterpillar  na- 
tional  sales  contest.      Each  plaque   is 


8  by    11    inches   in  size  and  bears  the 
dealer's  name. 

More  than  OOO  Caterpillar  dealers' 
salesmen  participated  in  the  contest. 
The  plaques  were  awarded  to  dealers 
whose  salesmen  won  prizes.  One  of 
the  most  outstanding  results  of  this 
contest  was  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
some  71  dealers  increased  1931  sales 
over  the  1930  mark  in  at  least  three 
Caterpillar   lines. 

Advertising  Parallels  Business 

In  each  General  Electric  lamp 
salesman's  territory  there  is  approxi- 
mately S5,000  worth  of  consumer  ad- 
vertising invested  each  year.  Because 
the  company's  consumer  advertising  is 
nation-wide  in  scope,  linage  is  pur- 
chased in  accordance  with  distribution 
of  population,  wired  homes,  etc.  In 
this  manner  the  advertising  of  any 
particular  division's  territory  parallels 
closely  the  amount  of  lamp  business 
in  that  territory.  Thus  a  territory 
doing  5','  of  the  total  lamp  business 
receives  consumer  advertising  to  the 
extent  of  approximately  5%  of  the 
company's  total  budget.  In  this  man- 
ner each  lamp  salesman  receives  ap- 
proximately -117  each  day  in  the  year 
in  consumer  advertising. 

Light  Your  Own  Display  Window 

"You  Can  See  This  Window  by 
Simply  Pushing  the  Button"  was  the 
wording  on  a  large  sign  above  a  dark- 
ened display  window  in  a  Denver  store. 
Window  shoppers,  attracted  by  the 
sign,  pushed  the  button  and  immedi- 
ately the  window  was  flooded  with 
light.     The  display  remained  lighted 


as  long  as  the  button  pusher  kept  his 
finger  on  the  rubber.  The  originality 
of  this  display  increased  sales. 

A  Helpful  Service 

The  Mentholatum  Company,  Wich- 
ita, Kan.,  has  for  a  number  of  years 
made  a  practice  to  furnish  a  restarter 
stock  of  Mentholatum  free  to  those 
dealers  who  have  had  their  stock  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  wind  or  water.  The 
only  requirement  is  that  the  dealer 
send  the  manufacturer  a  newspaper 
clipping  giving  the  facts  concerning 
the  unfortunate  happening  and  supple- 
menting these  data  with  news  of  when 
he  contemplates  reopening. 

"The  Magic  Circle"  Talkie 

How  can  a  company  most  effectively 
tell  the  story  of  its  product  to  525  job- 
bers, 4000  jobbers'  salesmen  and  2600 
wholesale  distributors?  This  problem 
confronting  the  Perfect  Circle  Com- 
pany, manufacturer  of  piston  rings, 
was  solved  by  a  talking  motion  pic- 
ture. The  film  entitled  "The  Magic 
Circle"'  reviewed  the  developments  in 
the  maimfacture  of  the  products,  pre- 
sented the  operations  in  current  manu- 
facture, introduced  a  new  product  and 
also  endeavored  to  emphasize  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  product.  In  1931  tliis 
"talkie"  had  2703  individual  showings 
to  an  attendance  of  154,437  people. 
The  application  of  this  means  of  sales 
stimulation  is  said  to  be  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  sales  were 
23'  f  ahead  of  1930. 

California  Price  Maintenance 

California's  recently  adopted  Fair 
Trade  Act,  which  approves  of  price 
maintenance  on  transactions  within 
the  state  only,  has  recently  been  tested 
by  the  Dr.  Miles  California  Company. 
Some  3747  California  dealers  have  re- 
ceived a  contract  from  the  company 
asking  for  their  agreement  to  maintain 
certain  designated  prices  for  the  com- 
pany's products.  Penalty  for  viola- 
tion of  contract  was  expressed  as  dam- 
ages to  the  sum  of  $50,  plus  10%  o£  j 
each  sale  made  in  violation  of  any* 
provision  to  the  agreement.  I  { 

40%  of  the  dealers  receiving  thel 
contracts  signed  them.  To  the  remain-I 
ing  60%  an  appealing  letter  was  sent, 
asking  for  the  support  of  all  dealers. 
More  response  was  secured  and  now 
more  than  2800  dealers  have  agreed  to 
price-maintenance  terms  with  the  Dr. 
Miles  California  Company. 

WiNFiELD  L.  Redding 
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The  JOURNAL 
DOMINION 

AND  ITS  GREAT 

NEWSPAPER 

▼  T  T 

largest  doily  of  the 
Pocific  Northwest! 


The  Journal  of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  the 
largest  of  all  Pacific  Northwest  dailies . . . 
thousands  ahead  of  all  Portland,  Seattle, 
Spokane  and  Tacoma  papers.  The  break- 
down of  its  1 07,562  circulation  shows  that 
throughout  the  entire  Journal  Dominion, 
the  Journal  has  the  greatest  number  of 
readers  of  all  dailies.  Its  circulation  shows 
a  substantial  lead  in  the  outlying  districts, 
in  the  immediate  Portland  market  area, 
and  in  the  city  of  Portland. 

You  buy  the  best  coverage  of  Portland 
and  the  entire  Journal  Dominion  when 
your  schedules  begin  with  the  Journal. 

^^HOURNAL 

OREGON 


■ 


Afternoon 

Sunday     J  PORTLAND 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  Inc. 


Represented  national  I 

YORK    .     CHICAGO    -    SAN  FRANCISCO 


R.  FERRISS,  SEATTLE 
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-The 
8pi.  Pape 


MY  good  friend  Joe  Taylor,  of  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  telephoned  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  the  other  day  to 
ask  the  name  of  the  first  woman  to  become  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
League  did  not  know.  Disappointed,  he  called 
up  the  Women's  Organization  for  National 
Prohibition  Reform.  They  didn't  know  either, 
but  they  offered  this  suggestion:  "You  can 
find  out  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
We  get  ALL  of  our  information  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce." 

I  wonder  if  that  does  not  throw  a  good 
deal  of  light  on  the  American  feminine  tem- 
perament. The  women  work  for  years  to 
get  the  vote,  get  it,  and  promptly  lose  in- 
terest to  the  point  that  they  don't  even  know 
the  name  of  the  first  woman  to  hold  a  na- 
tional oSice  as  a  result  of  their  victory! 

Lest  my  male  readers  take  unction  to 
themselves  over  the  fact  that  the  women  had 
to  refer  to  a  men's  organization  for  the  de- 
sired information,  I  shall  tell  the  sequel. 
Joe  telephoned  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  they  called  back  shortly  and  gave  him 
the  name.  But  it  turned  out  to  be  the  wrong 
name! 

— 8-pt.— 

There  is  an  interesting  advertising  toucli 
in  the  prosaic  sign  calling  attention  to  the 
telescope  in  the  Uttle  park  behind  New 
York's  Public  Library. 

The  ten-foot  instrument  is  pointed  at  the 
top  of  the  Empire  State  Building,  and  the 
ingenuous  copywriter  produced  this  homely 
masterpiece: 

"Showing  the  people  in  the  observation 
tower  of  the  world's  tallest  building." 

Somehow  these  words  have  the  magic  that 
makes  people  stop,  read,  and  look.  The 
proprietor  of  this  ten-cents-a-look  telescope 
knows  that  people,  after  all,  are  most  inter- 
ested in — people! 

— 8-pt.— 

"Dear  Odds,"  writes  J.  M.  Russakoff. 
Dartmouth  '27:  "It  might  interest  you  to 
know,  anent  your  item  in  the  February  17 
issue,  that  the  Dartmouth  students  also  voted 
to  appropriate  money  to  construct  a  pipe- 
line from  Montreal  to  Hanover.  Presumaljly 
there  would  be  a  tap  in  every  room. 

"Incidentally,  it  took  a  special  act  of  the 
legislature  to  rescind  this  action,  and  the 
students  were  refunded  the  money  they  had 
paid  under  protest. 

"The  recent  revival  of  the  story  was  occa- 
sioned   by    Hanover's    looking    around    for 


of  additional  income,  and  liit  upon 
the  fraternity  houses  as  likely  prospects  for 
taxes.  Students  contend  that  they  would  be 
taxed   without  representation." 

Judging  from  their  past  experience,  my 
guess  is  that  the  town  fathers  of  Hanover 
will  think  twice  before  they  allow  any 
"representation"  to  the  Darlmoulh  students 
again! 

—8-pt.— 

W.  R.  Dooley,  of  Hammond,  Ind.,  sends 
me  an  advertisement  clipped  from  a  Chicago 
paper  which  represents  package  selling  by 
a  hotel.  Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  ad- 
vertisement: 


When  your 
gets  tired  o, 
ing  home 


r   wife      hu 
f  stay.       J 


And    you    feel 
the   need   of   a 


change 


Here's  a  cure 
Come  in  to  the 


^^ 


BREVOORT  HOTEL 


The  copy  then  goes  on  to  feature  an  All- 
Expense  Week-End  for  two  for  $13.50,  as 
follows : 

SATURDAY: 

Room    with    bath — dinner — 
theater,  2  orchestra  seats   at 
"The   Chocolate   Soldier"   or 
"Marching  By"  or  "As  Hus- 
bands Go" 

SUNDAY: 

Breakfast   in   your   room — 

Famous  Brevoort  Dinner 

(In  Main  Dining  Room) 

Y'our  car  parked,  of  course 
All  Included  in  This  $13.50  Charge 
This,  it  strikes  me,  is  going  after  business 
in  an  intelligently  aggressive  spirit. 


The  National  Film  Library  of  Los  Angeles 
lends  motion  picture  films  without  charge  to 
anyone  who  has  a  home-size  projector.  The 
<olored  gentleman  under  this  philanthropic 
pile  of  wood  is  nothing  less  than  an  advertise- 
ment, which  appears  for  about  a  minute  at 
the  beginning  of  the  free  picture. 

Well,  I  don't  know.  At  least  it  is  sounder 
and  more  honest  than  showing  paid-for  ad- 
vertising in  motion  pictures  that  the  public 
lias  paid  to  see,  as  has  been  attempted. 
— 8-pt.— 
In  f('all  Street  Journal  I  came  upon  this 
gem  of  a  definition  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Badcock 
of  St.  Sennen,  in  Cornwall,  England: 

"A  depression  is  a  period  when  people  are 
obliged  to  do  without  things  their  forefathers 
never  had." 

Speaking  of  depressions,  I  asked  my  good 
friend  William  L.  Westermann,  who  "profess- 
es" in  ancient  history  at  Columbia  University, 
if  the  Seven-Lean-Year  Depression  in  Egypt 
was  any  worse  than  our  cuiTent  offering. 

He  replied  with  this  characteristic  Ihtle 
note: 

"History  repeats  itself.  The  Great  Seven 
Y'ear  Depression  in  Egypt  was  local,  how- 
ever. The  analogy  whh  our  conditions  in 
this  era  holds.  For  the  Egyptian  Depression 
was  due  to  the  locust,  called  technically 
Pachytylus  Migratorius  Tammanicus,  which 
ate  up  the  abundant  crops  of  that  land." 

Well,  I'm  glad  our  present-day  writers  on 
economics  don't  have  to  learn  to  spell  that 
locust's  name!  And  think  of  trying  to  get  it 
condensed  for  a  tabloid  front-page  headline! 
Our  depression  can  be  described  with 
shorter  and  uglier  words — typical  tabloid 
words.  The  depression  was  brought  on  by 
GREED.  It  is  still  with  us  because  of 
FEAR. 

— 8-pt.— 
CHICAGO  (AP)— William  Wrigley  Jr. 
Company  has  placed  an  order  with  the  Ham- 
mond Electric  Cluck  Company  for  fifty  car- 
loads of  electric  clock.  More  than  1,000,000 
clerks  will  be  required  to  fill  the  order,  said 
to  be  the  largest  ever  given. 

The  italics  are  mine;  the  mistakes  were 
the  linotype  operator's. 

— 8-pt.— 
I  have  discovered  another  satisfaction  that 
millions  cannot  buy,  yet  which  costs  nothing. 
A  certain  man  upon  whom  I  call  at  not  in- 
frequent intervals  has  a  substantial  fortune — 
and  a  great  grief.  His  grief  is  that,  with  all 
his  millions,  he  cannot  manage  to  have  one 
room,  either  at  home  or  at  his  office,  where 
he  can  have  books  and  papers  strewn  around 
in  joyous  confusion — ^just  as  he  left  off  using 
them. 

"Here  in  all  this  big  house,"  he  complained 
to  me  as  we  sat  talking  in  his  library,  "not 
even  a  little  cubby  can  I  have  for  myself 
where  I  can  revel  in  my  untidiness.  Always 
some  servant — or  my  wife — is  picking  up  and 
straightening  up  after  me,  so  that  I  never 
know  where  to  find  anything.  And  at  the 
office  my  secretary  manages  somehow,  in  spite 
of  my  orders,  to  keep  order.  Isn't  it  tragic, 
that  in  a  world  where  disorder  is  really  the 
natural  condition,  my  modest  fortune  cannot 
buy  me  one  little  room  in  which  I  can  satisfy 
my  heart's  desire  for  that  fine  confusion  that 
is  the  essence  of  orderliness  to  a  man  who 
knows  just  where  he  left  off,  be  the  apparent 
confusion  a  foot  deep!" 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  man  after  my  own  heart, 
in  spite  of  his  millions! 
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Qhe  stmnqe  storij  of 

PMVATE  lETTS 


During  the  icar  a  skinny  mountaineer  kid  from  Kentucky  went 
into  the  rifle  range  one  morning  and  hung  up  a  new  record  for 
consecutive  hits.  Flabbergasted  that  a  green  recruit,  who  admit- 
ted he  had  never  seen  an  army  rifle  before,  should  perform  such 
a  feat,  the  colonel  summoned  him  and  asked  him  "how  come?" 
"Wal" — blushed  the  modest  lad — "it's  just  this  way,  sir.  I  come 
of  a  family  of  fifteen  and  tve're  poorer  'an  a  church  mouse. 
Pa's  an  invalid,  so  feedin  that  gang  was  all  up  to  me.  Every 
morning  for  years  pa's  been  handing  me  the  old  muzzle-loader, 
with  a  charge  of  ponder,  and  just  one  bullet  .  .  .  and  he  sez. 
'Here,  boy,  go  and  get  hrenkfast.'  So  you  sec  I  ain't  used  to 
missin    much." 


Private  Letts  has  joined  the  nim- 
bus of  forgotten  things,  hut  that 
lesson  still  lingers.  And  it's  a  pat 
story  for  the  man  these  days  who 
has  been  given  a  frugal  advertising 
budget  along  with  specific  instruc- 
tions to  make  every  dollar  count. 
And  under  these  circumstances  there 
is  just  one  policy  he  can  adopt. 
HE'S  GOT  TO  CONCENTRATE. 
Meaning  that  he's  got  to  disregard 
precedent  and  aU  past  practice  and 
pick,  without  fear  or  favor,  the  me- 
dium in  every  instance  that  he  knows 
will  sell  the  merchandise  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost  .  .  .  without  waste 
and  without  fail. 

Elsewhere  it  may  be  difficult,  but 
not    so   in    Chicago.     Here,    in    The 


(Chicago  Daily  News  you  find  an  idtMl 
medium,  grooved  for  the  job  .  .  . 
concentrated  circulation,  with  the 
finest  kind  of  a  quality  following, 
and  on  top  of  it  all,  an  evening 
paper  ...  all  of  which  spells 
SALES  BULL'S-EYES. 


Merely  our  statement — so  don't 
lake  it  too  seriously.  But  you  can't 
ignore  the  testimony  of  Chicago's 
own  most  expert  buyers  of  Chicago 
space.  Actions  speak  louder  than 
words,  so  just  note  these  two  un- 
answerable facts:  "The  Chicago 
Daily  News  has  by  far  the  largest 
volume  of  department  store  adver- 
tising carried  in  any  Chicago  daily 


and  more  than  in  both  daily  Chicago 
morning  papers  combined"  and — ■ 
"The  Chicago  Daily  News  carries 
more  grocery  advertising  than  any 
newspaper  in  the  United  States." 
There's  lots  more  proof  if  you  want 
it,  but  as  a  starter,  that  ought  to  be 
enough  to  convince  even  the  most  in- 
credulous that  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  REALLY  DOES  SELL  THE 
MERCHANDISE. 
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Has  Business  a  Place 
For  the  Man  Past  Sixty? 


By    ONE    WHO    IS 


I  HAVE  no  quarrel  with  the  young. 
Not  for  a  moment  do  I  think  they 
are  always  wrong  and  that  we 
older  men  are  always  right.  I  ad- 
mire (and  in  my  secret  heart,  envy) 
them.  And  I  give  them  credit  for 
having  certain  qualities — vigor,  en- 
thusiasm and  invincible  confidence  in 
themselves — which  are  incalculably 
valuable. 

I  wonder,  though,  if  in  the  last  ten 
years,  we  have  not  had  too  much 
vigor,  too  much  enthusiasm,  too  much 
confidence.  I  wonder,  too,  if  we 
should  not  be  better  off,  in  mind, 
body  and  estate,  if  we  had  been  some- 
what more — deliberate.  The  more  I 
think  about  these  things,  the  more  am 
I  convinced  that,  right  now,  business 
needs  what  we  older  men  have  to 
offer — patience,  faith  in  the  future  and 
knowledge  of  what  to  do  under  given 
conditions  which  men  in  their  thirties 
and  forties  have  not  got  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  have.  We  are  patient 
because  experience  has  taught  us  that 
impatience  does  not  pay.  We  have 
faith  in  the  future  because  we  have 
seen  the  LInited  States  emerge  tri- 
umphantly from  more  than  one  de- 
pression as  bitter  as  this.  We  have 
knowledge  because  we  are  no  longer 
young. 

What  I  see  in  the  world  around  me 
confirms  me  in  the  belief  that  there  is 
a  place  in  business  for  the  man  past 
sixty,  for  I  find  that  there  is  hardly 
a  field  of  human  activity  in  which  the 
most  virile  figure  is  not  at  least  that 
old.  In  the  publishing  world,  for  ex- 
ample, the  two  outstanding  person- 
alities are  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  aged 
81,  and  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  who  is  73. 
The  most  forceful  railroad  executive 
is  Daniel  Willard,  the  71-year-old 
president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
The  foremost  dramatist  is  George 
Bernard  Shaw— 75.  Paderewski  is 
still  supreme — at  71.  The  United 
States  Senator  who  "makes"  the  first 
page  oftenest  is  Borah — 66.  Nich- 
olas Murray  Butler,  president  of 
Columbia  University — as  difficult  a 
job  as  there  is — is  69.  Marie  Dressier 
at    62    grabs    the    spotlight   from   the 


most  sugary  of  Hollywood's  sweet 
)oung  things.  Henry  Ford  will  never 
see  68  again.  Thomas  Edison,  who 
died  recently  at  84,  worked  harder, 
longer  and  more  effectively  than  any 
man  in  his  employ.  John  Dewey  at 
70  embarks  on  the  "most  splendid  ad- 
venture" of  his  career,  the  formation 
of  a  new  political  party. 

Toscanini,  greatest  orchestra  direc- 
tor of  all  time,  is  over  60.     Ramsay 


MacDonald,  premier  of  Great  Britain, 
is  65.  Lloyd  George  is  69.  Von 
Hindenburg  is  84.  Venizelos  is  67. 
Gandhi  is  past  60. 

These  men  and  women  are  not 
famous  because  they  are  old  but  be- 
cause, though  they  are  no  longer 
>oung,  they  still  have  the  "will  to  do." 
That  is  what  matters  most.  If  a  man 
has  it,  he  is  young,  no  matter  how 
much  gray  there  is  in  his  hair.  If  he 
hasn't  got  it,  he  is  old,  no  matter  what 
his  age  is.  We  who  are  past  sixty 
ask  no  favors  because  of  our  gray 
hairs.  All  we  ask  is  that  those  gray 
hairs  do  not  count  against  us.  They 
should  not  if  what  is  wanted  is — 
patience,  faith  in  the  future  and 
knowledge  of  what  to  do  under  given 
conditions. 


Advertising  Research 

[Continued  from  page  30] 


i.  A  different  city  was  used  each  week.  The 
following  cities  were  visited:  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Topeka,  Kan.,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D. 

5.  Current  issues  only  were  studied ;  in  each 
city  issues  of  all  four  magazines  then  cur- 
rent were  checked. 

6.  An  attempt  was  made  to  accomplish  a 
total  of  around  one  thousand  interviews  with 
readers  of  each  of  the  magazines  save  one 
whose  smaller  circulation  would  permit  a 
proportionately  smaller  sample.  (Actually, 
more  than  15,000  calls  had  to  be  made  in 
order  to  secure  the  required  number  of  in- 
terviews.) 

7.  Only  adult  readers  were  interviewed;  no 
figures  were  obtained  from  anyone  except 
the  actual  reader. 

8.  Interviews  were  deliberately  divided  among 
men  and  women,  giving  equal  representa- 
tion to  each  sex  for  each  magazine.  Some 
calls  were  made  on  offices  in  order  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  of  men  at  home. 

9.  Calls  were  deliberately  spotted: 

1/6  among  families  under  $2,000  income 
2/3    among    families    between    $2,000    and 

$5,000 
1/6  among  families  over  $5,000  income 
This  cross-section  was  adhered  to  in  exactly 
the  same  proportions  for  each  magazine. 

10.  The  technique  of  the  interview  was  as 
follows : 

Investigator  rang  bell.  Woman  (or  man  I 
came  to  door.  Investigator  displayed  cur- 
rent issues  of  each  of  four  weeklies  by  hold- 
ing them  up  for  simultaneous  view;  asked, 
"Have  you  any  one  of  these  issues  in  your 
home?"  If  the  answer  was  "No,"  the  in- 
vestigator departed.  If  the  answer  was 
"Yes,"  the  investigator  asked,  "Have  you 
read  it  yet?"  If  the  answer  was  "No,"  the 
investigator  recorded  the  fact  and  departed: 
if  "Yes,"  the  investigator  said,  "I  am  mak- 
ink  a  check  for  a  group  of  editors  and  ad- 
vertisers to  find  out  exactly  what  people  like 


10  read.  Won't  yon  tell  me  just  what  you 
have  read  as  I  turn  these  pages?"  Investi- 
gator then  opened  the  magazine  to  second 
cover*  (if  more  than  one  magazine  was 
designated  as  read,  investigator  began  with 
magazine  first  designated )  and  as  briskly 
as  possible  turned  over  each  page  and 
pointed  with  marking  crayon  to  each  edi- 
torial and  advertising  item  (making  no  dis- 
crimination between  the  two)  and  asking 
as  each  item  was  touched  with  crayon,  "Did 
you  see  this?"  If  answer  was  "No,"  no  mark 
was  made.  If  answer  is  "Yes,"  crayon  line 
was  drawn  through  display  and  question 
was  asked,  "How  much  of  it  did  you  read?" 
If  none,  no  further  mark  was  made;  other- 
wise crayon  was  drawn  through  part  or 
whole  as  indicated.  At  conclusion  of  in- 
terview, marked  copy  was  deposited  in  fol- 
lowing automobile,  from  which  fresh  copy 
was  obtained  for  use  in  next  interview.  No 
discrimination  was  made  in  interview  ap- 
proaches, house  after  house  being  covered, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  limitations  out- 
lined in  preceding  points. 

Due  to  the  unusual  method  em- 
ployed in  this  reader-interest  study, 
the  magazine  invited  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  to  act  as  ob- 
servers of  the  method  in  general  and 
the  field  work  in  particular. 

An  A.N. A.  representative  was  pres- 
ent in  the  field  during  the  studies  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
and  Columbus,  Ohio.  House-to-house 
calls  were  made  in  company  with  in- 
vestigators and  the  manner  of  interro- 
gation was  observed.  Processes  of  col- 
lation and  computation  were  noted. 

As  a  result  of  these  observations,  the 

•  Tliis  procedure  w.a.s  varied  to  make  cer- 
t.iin  that  no  constant  prror  operated  in 
the   ca.se  of  this   pape. 
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THICK 
on  CITY 
STREETS 


The  roar  of  the  cities  is  undimmed. 
Twenty-two  million  cars  still  roll  on- 
ward to  replacement.  Brakes  still 
shriek  their  demand  for  new  linings. 
Tires  still  scrub  out  their  lives  against 
unfeeling  curjjstones.  Rivers  of  gas 
and  oil  still  flow. 

"Business  is  terrible,"  cry  the  blue- 
nosed  apostles  of  doom.  "People  will 
not  buy." 

Where  there  is  no  competing  noise, 
these  cries  are  plainly  heard.  In  vil- 
lages they  are  loudest.  In  cities  they 
are  drowned  by  the  thunder  of  busi- 
ness. 

In  thirty-four  cities,  business  averaged 
oi'ii-  S7o  better  in  193 1  than  in  1930. 
Auto  registrations  increased  in  twelve 
of  the  most  heavily  populated  mar- 
kets during  the  past  two  years. 


Many  manufacturers  proved  that  busi- 
ness can  be  increased  when  products 
meet  the  changed  public  demand  and 
when  selling  methods  shift  with  con- 
sumers' buying  habits. 
After  all,  the  entire  population  has 
not  died.  People  still  eat,  still  buy 
clothes,  still  amuse  themselves.  Above 
all,  they  still  ride. 

They  ride  most  in  cities  because  that 
is  where  most  of  them  live.  Over 
50%  of  all  our  people  live  in  dense 
markets  of  100,000  or  more. 
So,  it  seems  to  be  the  essence  of  sound, 
common  sense  to  go  after  business  in 
these  dense  city  markets  where  most 
business  originates. 

Leave  "backgrounds"  and  "conscious- 
ness" to  those  who  wish  to  spend 
excess  profits.    Leave  the  R.F.D.  routes 


to  buttcrllv  hunters  .  .  .  hi/siness  travels 
on  city  streets. 

Pick  markets  of  proved  productivity  .  .  . 
and  pound  them.  Pound  with  news- 
papers that  concentrate  in  those  mar- 
kets; newspapers  that  think  and  work 
in  terms  of  marketing  co-operation. 

The  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization 
represents  zi  Hearst  newspapers  of 
this  type.  They  have  recently  been 
helpful  in  many  outstanding  sales  suc- 
cesses .  .  .  $5,000,000  in  new  business 
at  a  cost  of  $61,000  .  .  .  sales  more 
than  doubled  within  60  days  for  a 
gasoline  distributor  .  .  .  cut-rate  con- 
ditions corrected  for  two  tire  manu- 
facturers. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  suc- 
cesses of  ii)}i  may  be  repeated  in  19)2. 


CALL  THE 
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New  York  Joarnal 

Boston  American 
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Boston  Advertiser 
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Baltimore  News 
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Washington  Herald 
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Are        ^^'^'^ 
Your 

Distributors  Gambling 
with  Your  Money? 

CONSIGNMENT  selling  is  often 
necessary  and  desirable — but  from 
it  flow  many  evils:  the  constant  tempta- 
tion to  delay  reports  of  actual  sales,  to 
swell  inventories  of  goods  on  hand,  to  be 
careless  of  the  goods  themselves. 

Dealers  returning  consigned  goods 
charge  back  the  freight  originally  paid, 
and  make  the  re-shipment  with  charges 
to  be  collected.  The  selling  expense  be- 
comes a  dead  loss;  and  the  salesman  who 
is  debited  for  commission  already  paid 
lets  out  a  loud  howl — although  the  com- 
mission appears  as  unearned. 

Dealers  in  commodities  subject  to  price 
fluctuation  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
signment seller  at  every  turn:  they  ask 
for  invoices  when  prices  go  up,  then  per- 
haps advertise  price-cuts  and  give  away 
the  profit.  Buyers  everywhere  pride  them- 
selves on  their  "standing"  with  salesmen 
which  enables  them  to  get  "protection  at 
the  old  price." 

The  use  of  A.W.  A.  merchandise 
warehouses  by  manufacturers  reduces  the 
evils  of  consignment  selling  by  providing 
adequate  control.  Title  to  the  goods  re- 
mains with  the  manufacturer  so  long  as 
the  goods  remain  in  the  warehouse. 
Dealers  withdraw  supplies  only  as  fast  as 
they  can  sell  them.  The  warehouse  re- 
ports withdrawal  at  once  to  the  manufac- 
turer, who  bills  immediately. 

Full  details  of  this  service,  as  well  as  a 
general  outline  of  the  plan  by  which 
A.W.  A.  warehouses  save  American 
manufacturers  thousands  of  dollars  annu- 
ally in  distribution  costs,  are  contained  m 
a  bulletin  recently  published  by  our  Asso- 
ciation.  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 


AM  ERICAN 

WARE  HOUSEMEN'S 

ASSOCIATION 

2000  Adams-Franklin  BIdg.        Chicago,  III. 


A.N. A.  feels  confident  in  stating  its  be- 
lief that  the  method  used  followed  the 
outline  given  and  that  the  results  ar- 
rived at  were  set  up  from  the  material 
accumulated. 

At  the  same  time,  and  without  de- 
tracting from  the  larger  values  of  the 
Gallup  surveys,  a  note  of  warning 
must  be  sounded  to  those  who  might 
otherwise  rush  in  with  unqualified 
hallelujas. 

The  Gallup  Surveys  of  reader  inter- 
est in  the  weekly  field  were  primarily 
editorial  surveys.  As  such  they  have 
undoubtedly  uncovered  much  that  will 
aid  editors.  And  as  such  they  should 
uncover  many  suggestions  toward  the 
preparation  of  more  interesting  copy 
themes. 

As  a  check  of  comparative  adver- 
tisement effectiveness  their  value  must 
be  distinctly  qualified.  Earlier  in  this 
article  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  attention  value  is  only  one  of  sev- 
eral factors  of  advertisement  effective- 
ness. The  Gallup  Surveys  may  point 
out  the  relative  attention  value  of  ad- 
vertisements. But  they  cannot  point 
out  the  relative  sales  effectiveness  of 
these  advertisements.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  attempts  to  show  agreement  be- 
tween coupon  returns  and  Gallup  rat- 
ings do  not  show  any  large  degree  of 
correlation.  This  does  not  necessar- 
ily mean  that  the  Gallup  figures  were 
inaccurate,  but  might  be  taken  to  prove 
that  copy  factors  other  than  attention 
value  affected  the  advertisements'  re- 
suhs. 

Coupon  returns  for  identical  ads  in 
different  magazines,  however,  are  said 
to  show  a  better  degree  of  correlation. 
While  certain  contradictions  appear — 
possibly  due  to  such  elements  as  back- 
ing a  coupon  on  a  story  or  another 
coupon,  small-town  circulation  pro- 
ducing more  direct  inquiries  than  big- 
city  circulation,  with  its  convenient 
product  distribution,  older  type  circu- 
lation being  more  interested  in  buy- 
ing certain  products  than  younger  per- 
sons and  vice  versa — it  is  said  that  this 
inquiry  check  from  identical  advertise- 
ments in  different  media  bears  a  rea- 
sonable relationship  1(5  the  Gallup 
ratings. 

These  advertising  copy  factor  dis- 
cussions notwithstanding,  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  Gallup  Surveys 
of  the  weekly  magazines,  where  they 
do  apply  to  advertising  rather  than 
editorial  pages,  do  so  only  in  regard 
to  the  various  magazines'  relative  jobs 
in  helping  to  get  the  advertisements 
seen  and  read. 


THAT,  after  all,  was  the  only  oilier 
purpose  of  these  tests — and  is  the 
only  advertising  function  of  a  maga- 
zine— and  the  figures  de^'eloped  in 
this  connection  might  be  more  safely 
used  with  this  limitation. 

A  study  of  the  Gallup  ratings  of 
each  advertisement  published  during 
the  six  weeks  would,  no  doubt,  be  in- 
tensely interesting.  And  the  fact  that 
those  concerned  have  very  wisely 
avoided  publishing  these,  figures  in 
order  to  scotch  the  possibility  of 
hastily  drawn  conclusions  potentially 
embarrassing  if  indiscriminately  pub- 
lished, should  not  deter  students  of 
the  scientific  advertising  approach  to 
do  their  own  careful  copy  experiment- 
ing with  attention  to  values. 

In  the  meantime,  the  chief  benefits 
of  the  Gallup  four-weekly  investiga- 
tion remain  outstanding  for  those  who 
would  use  them  intelligently.  These 
benefits  may  probably  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  new  technique  oi 
research  into  what  interests  people,  that  is 
probably  more  simply  handled,  more  accu- 
rate than  any  previously  employed.  {The 
ease  of  this  method  is  interestingly  illus- 
trated by  Dr.  Gallup,  who  says:  "With  most 
of  the  persons,  the  interview  resolved  itself 
into  an  interesting  game  with  much  of  the 
charm  of  the  cross-word  puzzle  or  "ask  me 
another"  fads.  They  apparently  enjoyed 
going  through  the  magazines  to  see  how  well 
they  could  remember  what  they  had  read. 
Frequently  they  would  ask  how  their  scores 
compared  with  their  next-door  neighbor's. 
This  characteristic  also  served  as  a  safe- 
guard, for  when  a  person  Hesitated  or  ap- 
parently wasn't  self-confident,  the  chances 
were  that  he  or  she  had  not  actually  read 
the  issue,  and  so  the  interview  was  thrown 
out."  Proved  practical  on  a  six-time  check, 
this  procedure  of  simply  counting  the 
things  that  people  read  not  only  points  the 
way  for  other  publications  who  want  to 
learn  the  facts  of  their  editorial  strength 
and  weakness,  but  gives  added  encourage- 
ment to  the  advertisers  who  have  used  the 
Gallup  method  in  the  past  to  check  the  fac- 
tor of  attention  value. 

2.  The  evaluation  of  different  types  of 
stories  and  features  in  terms  of  what  peo- 
ple actually  read,  rather  than  what  some 
editorial  assistant  would  like  to  have  them 
read.  These  findings,  no  doubt,  already 
have  been  thoroughly  digested  by  the  editors 
involved,  but  their  value  in  the  preparation 
of  advertising  themes  must  not  be  over- 
looked. If  ten  persons  read  about  Estelle 
Taylor  for  every  one  who  reads  about  the 
Taylor  Society,  perhaps  movie  stars  are, 
all,  better  attention  getters  than  erudite 
headlines. 

3.  The  establishment  of  editorial  interest 
as  handmaiden  to  advertising  effectiveness. 
As  suggested  several  times  previously,  "at- 
tention value"  is  not  the  whole  story  of  suc- 
cessful advertising.  "Attention  value,"  on 
the  other  hand,  must  be  a  magazine's  major 
contribution    to    an    advertisement's    success. 
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SOME  newspapers  get  all  the  circulation  they  can 
—  no  matter  how— no  matter  where.  A  smart 
circulation    manager   can    inflate   a   newspaper's 
circulation  figures  almost  to  any  required  degree— if 
he  is  furnished  with  the  necessary  funds. 

Often  this  waste  or  phantom  circulation  is  bought  at 
a  heavy  loss  through  forcing  methods  or  cheap  bar-| 
gain  offers— but  sold  to  the  advertiser  at  a  profit- 
to  the  newspaper. 

In  contrast,  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  do  not  inflate  I 
their  circulations  at  all.  And  no  effort  is  made  to  invite  cir- ' 
culation  from  beyond  the  standard  A.  B.  C.  trading  areas,  i 


Scripps-Howard  circulation  is  thus  limited  to  that  kind  of 
circulation  which  is  of  value  to  the  advertiser. 

And  Scripps-Howard  circulation  is  sufficiently  CONCENTRATED 
to  do  a  profitable  selling  job  .  .  .  properly  balanced  so  that 
there  is  highest  coverage  where  there  is  highest  sales-potential 


i 
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Banish  the  Red  Ink  I 
from  Your  Advertising  | 


WASTE  produces  red  ink.  Waste  circu- 
lation is  red-ink  circulation,  it  does  not 
pay  a  profit.  It  puts  a  heavy  handicap 
on  the  advertising  campaign. 

It  is  easy  to  eliminate  the  waste  .  .  . 
simply  by  choosing  newspapers  which 
shun  inflation  policies. 

Tradition  or  habit  imposes  a  terrific 
tax  on  advertising.  Your  space-buyer 
knows  about  concentration.  Ask  him 
to  calculate  the  waste  percentage  on 
every  newspaper  used. 


pc-HOWARn    NEWSPAPERS    OFFER    THE    HIGHEST    CONCENTRATlOl||| 


'^  '■"  Ghosts 


bintoms  which  inflate 
»not  increase  selling 
erten  figures  for  rate- 
lih  dissipate  adver- 
ht  lower  advertising 
fitn.  Study  the  A.  B.  C. 
ii:entage  of  waste  .  .  . 


These  Factors 
Conserve  Profits 

TO  make  a  profit,  eliminate  everything 
which  interferes  with  profit.  You  can 
conserve  profits  through  intensive  cul- 
tivation of  easily  accessible  dealers  in 
major  cities  and  suburbs  ...  by  elimi- 
nation of  mediums  with  heavy  waste 
circulation  ...  by  avoiding  forced  com- 
binations which  greatly  increase  rates 
without  increasing  the  potential  ...  by 
rejection  of  newspapers  which  inflate 
their  circulations  ...  by  advertising  and 
selling  in  logical  markets. 
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of  Scripps-Howard 
Circulation  is  con- 
centrated in     J 
PROFIT-AREAS 


CIRCULATION    AVAILARLF    IM    dhtc     ii 
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Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  offer  the  highest  concentration 
of  circulation  available  in  one  unit  for  national  advertising 

5NFINE  YOUR  ADVERTISING  WHERE  GREATEST  PROFIT  CAN  BE  MAD 


Scripps-Howard  Cities  of  Publicati' 


^Standard  A.  B.  C.  Troding  Areos 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  a 

NEWSPAPERS   :^:-i;l:": 


lloM-Telrtram      San  Kranccsio       .   \ru-i      Buff 

....  Prij,     Washington  .    .    .  Nrwj     India 

....    Poll     Cincinnati     .    .    .     Poit      DsN\ 

....  Prtsi     Covington  Kmtucky  Pal     Tole 

-Ktntuclty  Edition  0/  Cinnnncli  1 


»      ...     Times  Columbus       .       Citiun      Houston     .    .    .  Preu  Knoxviui 

pons           Times  Akron  .    .       Ttmes-Press      Youngstown  Telegram  El  Paso 

RotkyMl.News  Birmingham           .    Pos,      Fort  Worth      .Press  San  Difg 

News-Bee  Memphis    Press-Sttmimr     Oklahoma  City    News  Evansvil 

I  Albuquerque    .    .    New  Slexuo  Stale  Tribune 
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No  magazine  in  itself  can  be  expected  to  sell 
goods.  That's  going  to  be  the  advertise- 
ment's job.  .411  that  the  magazine  can  do 
is  deliver  that  ad  into  ablelo-buy  homes 
and  then  put  that  ad  in  front  of  somebody's 
eye  and  mind.  The  comparative  editorial 
interest  found  for  the  various  magazines  is 
definitely  paralleled  by  the  advertisement  in- 
terest found.  This  should  give  "leader  in- 
terest" a  place  of  new  importance  besides 
the  two  other  factors  of  "buying  power"  and 
"circulation  volume"  in  the  evaluation  of 
magazines. 

Out  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
discussion  about  these  recent  Gallup 
surveys,  one  point  must  be  agreed 
upon  by  all.  Wliere  there  is  so  much 
smoke  there  must  be  some  fire.  \^'hen 
any  statistical  activity  can  stimulate  so 
much  thought  there  must  be  at  least  a 
nucleus  of  new  possibilities  in  advertis- 
ing research.  Perhaps  most  of  the 
advertising  men  who  get  ahead  during 
the  next  few  years  will  know  more 
about  the  truths  to  be  learned  through 
the  Gallup  method  than  at  present  they 
can  even  imagine.  A  good  way  to 
begin  gaining  proficiency  in  the  tech- 
nique— and  incidentally  to  run  across 
some  original  bits  of  data — is  to  "try 
it  on  the  cat."  Whenever  you  find  a 
person  who  has  read  the  current  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  or  your  daily  news- 
paper, ask  him  or  her  to  go  through  a 
copy  with  you  page  by  page,  pointing 
out  what  he  or  she  had  read.  If  you 
ever  had  any  doubts  on  the  practi- 
cability of  the  Gallup  method,  they'll 
probably  be  set  at  rest  then  and  there. 
And  if  you  should  be  convinced  too 
early,  resign  yourself!  Your  victim 
will  probably  insist  on  going  through 
to  the  bitter  end ! 

• 
Life  Increases  Rates 

LIFE,  New  York,  announces  that  effective 
with  the  Jidy  issue,  for  the  remainder 
of  1932,  a  guarantee  of  125,000  average  net 
1  A.B.C.  circulation  or  pro  rata  rebate 
and  an  increase  in  rates  from  S600  to  $700 
per  page,  because  of  a  257o  increase  in  cir- 
culation. The  current  rate  is  based  on  a 
circulation  of  101.000. 

• 

Albert  M.  Briggs  Dies 

ALBERT  M.  BRIGGS,  vice-president  and 
a  director  of  Outdoor  .Advertising,  Inc., 
New  York,  died  at  his  home  on  March  5, 
from  heart  disease.  He  was  57  years  old. 
His  career  in  outdoor  advertising  began  with 
the  Gunning  System  in  1900,  and  in  1908 
he  formed  the  outdoor  advertising  depart- 
ment of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company. 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  Five  years 
later  he  aided  in  the  organization  of  the 
Poster  Advertising  Company,  which  in  1919 
purchased  the  O.  J.  Gude  Company.  In  1925. 
when  the  General  Outdoor  Advertising  Com- 
pany was  formed,  Mr.  Briggs  assumed  the 
vice-presidency. 


ALL  RIGHT! 
ASK    US    ANOTHER 
.    .    .    .     ABOUT  THE 


WBZ-WBZA  NEW  ENGLAND  AUDIENCE 

•  Ask  us  what  the  WBZ-WBZA  audience  is.  We  have  the 
figures  at  our  finger  tips— daily  average  audience  of  stations 
WBZ-WBZA,  in  New  England  alone,  is  more  than  421,000. 
Ask  us  where  this  audience  is— ask  how  you  can  reach 
every  trading  area  in  the  fertile  New  England  market  with 
Broadcast  Advertising.  Specific  facts  prove  that  only  through 
WBZ-WBZA  will  you  reach,  with  a  single  group  of  stations, 
an  audience  in  every  trading  area  in  this  desirable  market. 
Ask  what  the  Westinghouse  Yardstick  of  Audience  Value 
means  to  you  as  a  purchaser  of  time  on  the  air.  We  will  tell 
you  about  this  proved  measuring  method  developed  by  West- 
inghouse Radio  Stations  to  determine  the  Audience  Value  of 
broadcasting  time,  that  you  may  know  what  your  Broadcast 
Advertising  dollars  are  buying. 

Coverage  may  be  interesting  to  know,  but  it  is  audience  that 
makes  broadcasting  time  pay  its  way. 
Ask  us  about  the  audience  of  WBZ-WBZA— ask  us  about  the 
KDKA  audience. 
We'll  answer  you  with  facts — not  adjectives. 


WESTINGHOUSE  RADIO  STATIONS 


WBZ-WBZA 

990  Kilocycles 


KDKA 

980  Kilocycles 

COMMERCIAL  OFFICES 

'ittsburgh.  Pa.,  Hotel  William  Penn 


KYW-KFKX 

1020  Kilocycles 


Account    Executive 


||i>  Embossed  Seals  < 

in  Gold  and  Colm 

We  make  all  kinds — for 
advertising  purposes,  address 
labels,  decorations,  etc.  Striking, 
..     artistic.individual  designs.  Writi 
||\     for  free  samples  and  prices. 
||\  ST.  LOUIS  STICKER  CO. 
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the  biggest  noise  is  the  smallest  frog  in  the 
puddle  and  the  least  able  to  deliver. 

What's  wrong  with  this  picture?  Is  it 
because  the  advertiser,  uneducated  to  the  use 
of  the  generally  accepted  advertising  periodi- 
cals, rushes  into  print  in  the  Buyers'  Guides, 
there  to  preen  himself  in  an  orgy  of  self-ag- 
grandizement set  in  24-pt.  bf.— a  succession 
of  "bests,"  "experts,"  "unsurpasseds,"  and 
whatnots,  much  to  the  confusion  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Layman,  who,  after  all,  just  wanted  a 
plumber,  not  a  "Pipetician"  or  a  "Toiletier." 
Isn't  this  a  subject  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  the 
4A"s,  and  the  Magazine  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  Telephone  Companies, 
could  well  afford  to  interest  themselves  in? 

H.  Charles  Sifxk,  President, 
H.  Charles  Sieck,  Inc.,  Ltd., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Goods  s  Challenge 

Kenneth  M.  Goode's  article  in  your  March 
2nd  issue  "Let's  Make  Mr.  Hill  President 
of  U.  S.  Steel"  is  splendid.  His  article  in- 
dicates what  should  be  obvious  to  every 
thinking  business  man,  that  the  present  busi- 
ness depression  will  continue  getting  worse 
until  constructive  measures  are  taken  to 
remedy  the  difficuhies.  Obviously,  in  spite 
of  the  30  months  that  have  already  gone  by 
since  the  beginning  of  the  crash,  the  worst  is 
still  ahead  of  us.  Those  who  would  let  de- 
flation run  its  present  progressive  course  ap- 
parently fail  to  see  that  this  will  lead  to  the 
reduction  of  American  standards  of  living  to 
the  abject  conditions  that  have  long  pre- 
vailed in  the  Orient. 

Economic  organization  is  a  human  prod- 
uct. It  will  stand  only  so  long  as  supported 
by  the  brains  and  energies  of  business  and 
political  executives.  Doing  nothing  to  rem- 
edy its  defects  may  well  lead  to  destruction. 
One  of  the  most  hopeful,  in  fact  the  only 
liopefiil.  a~pect  of  present  business  condi- 
linns,  is  the  awakening  of  business  executives 
to  the  urgency  for  planning  and  action  to 
stop  the  downward  trends  and  to  recover 
some  of  the  ground  lost. 

Goode's  article  is  a  challenge  full  of  sug- 
gestions set  up  in  his  inimitable  style.  It 
probably  will  and  should  make  do-nothing- 
aboiit-it  business  executives  mad. 

Paul  H.  Nystrom, 
Professor    of    Marketing. 
Columbia   University. 

Chides   Kenneth    Goode 

For  His  "Populist  Eeonomics" 

Mr.  Goode  must  have  been  the  original 
boy  who  put  the  pin  in  teachers  chair.  He 
delights  in  shocking  us  out  of  our  composure. 
No  statement  of  his  which  accomplishes  this 
can  be  said  to  fail  its  author. 

Are  we  to  take  seriously  his  suggestion 
for  turning  the  steel  industry  over  to  an 
enterprising  tobacco  merchant?  I  doubt  it. 
The  automatic  increase  in  tobacco  consump- 
tion during  unemployment  has  been  axio- 
matic with  investors  for  years.  Because  it 
happened  as  usual  this  time,  why  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Hill  can  lead  heavy  in- 
dustry out  of  its  worst  crisis  in  fifty  years? 


Perhaps  Mr.  Goode  really  means  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  merchandising  experts 
and  publicity  men  to  join  hands  in  exorcis- 
ing the  devil  of  depression.  If  so,  I  disagree 
with  him  on  even  deeper  grounds. 

In  my  humble  opinion  we  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  certain  to  bring 
greater  changes  to  our  institutions  than  liv- 
ing man  has  seen.  It  would  be  cruel,  selfish 
and  reactionary  to  employ  the  engine  of  pub- 
licity to  lull  our  people  into  a  false  sense  of 

I  do  not  share  Mr.  Goode's  contempt  for 
the  earnest  men  who  are  trying  to  balance 
the  budget.  I  am  not  tempted  by  his  allur- 
ing invitation  to  spend  an  extra  quarter  a 
week  at  the  corner  store  and  save  the  nation. 
Over-spending  gave  us  our  spurious  prosper- 
ity but  cannot  recapture  it  or  make  it 
permanent.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
morning-after  drinker. 

We  have  serious  business  before  us.  Many 
of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  have 
come  to  realize  this.  Clever  but  superficial 
talk  and  populist  economics  make  our  busi- 
ness men  wonder  whether,  after  all,  the  ad- 
vertising profession  has  any  serious  aid  to 
offer  in  this  emergency. 

Russell  Palmer.  Publisher, 
Russell  Palmer  Publications, 
New  York. 

Ashs  for  Truth 

In  'Phone  Directory  Advertising 

Many  thousands  of  advertising  dollars  are 
expended  annually  in  the  Buyers'  Guides, 
issued  by  the  Telephone  Co.,  supplementary 
to  their  regular  directory  of  subscribers. 

We  believe  that  so  long  as  the  Buyers' 
Guides  are  being  published  and  advertisers 
continue  to  use  space  therein,  the  copy  ap- 
pearing should  be  subject  to  the  same  rigor- 
ous scrutiny  to  guard  against  flagrant  over- 
statement as  is  true  of  advertising  in  other 
media. 

We  have  no  axe  to  grind  other  than  that  of 
any  individual  who  turns  to  the  Buyers' 
Guide  to  locate  the  nearest  plumber,  or  what- 
not, only  to  find  his  selective  judgment 
warped  by  the  full  pages,  glamorous  with 
promises  of  expert  service,  and  branch  offices 
all  along  your  plumbing  to  insure  maximum 
service,  only  to  find  that  the  fellow  making 


Liked  It 

It  is  very  seldom  that  I  can  find  time  to 
read  your  good  paper  in  the  office,  and  it  is 
still  seldomer— if  that  word  may  be  permitted 
— that  even  at  home  when  I  read  it  I  find  an 
article  that  induces  in  me  the  enthusiasm  and 
the  respect  for  the  writer  that  Mr.  Goode's 
article  in  the  March  2nd  issue  entitled  "Let's 
Make  Mr.  Hill  President  of  U.  S.  Steel"  did 
when  I  read  it  this  morning. 

I  think  this  is  either  the  first  or  possibly  the 
second  time  I  have  ever  vox-pop'd  to  an 
editor  on  an  article,  but  this  one  is  worth  it. 

Irving  Fellner, 

Publishing  Director. 

Management   Methods, 

New  York. 


Consumer  Juries 

In  his  article  in  your  February  3rd  issue,    | 
called  "How  to  Test  Your  Advertisements," 
Dr.   Link  says:    "The  evidence  of  its    (the 
consumer  jury  test's)    reliability  at  hand  is 
entirely  inadequate." 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  agree  with  this  statement,  but 
there  is  also  an  objection  which  I  believe 
should  be  registered:  Dr.  Link  does  not 
himself  state  the  facts,  either  in  detail  or 
by   summary. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Starch's  corroborative 
material  (some  nineteen  cases),  I  know  of 
ten  published  instances  of  a  comparison  be- 
tween advertising  results  and  "consumer  jury 
tests" — most  of  these  latter  having  been  that 
simple  form  of  order  of  merit  where  the 
properly  selected  sampling  of  consumers  is 
shown  the  ads  (or  roughs  thereof)  in  ques- 
tion and  asked:  "Which  of  these  advertise- 
ments makes  you  desire  X  product  most? 
Which  second  most?  etc."  The  correlation 
between  "results"  and  the  test  was  high  in 
every  case;  in  only  one  did  the  test  fail 
to  distinguish  the  three   best   ads   perfectly. 

In  addition  to  these  findings  by  advertising 
technicians,  there  are  at  least  twelve  other 
studies  bearing  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  statements  of  people  in  response 
to  this  sort  of  a  naive  questionnaire  can  be 
relied  upon.  And  not  only  is  it  shown  that 
in  general  the  responses  tend  to  be  right, 
but  the  type  of  situations  in  which  the 
method  cannot  profitably  be  employed  is 
pretty   clearly   indicated. 

Leonard  Gross. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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joi/^i/ie 


BANKER 


to  your  DEALER 


J 


IM,  what  are  your  plans  for 
this  year?" 


Then  "Jim"  tells  his  Banker 
just  how  he  expects  to  increase 
sales  and  profits  through  more 
efficient  operation.  How  he  ex- 
pects to  regain  the  money  he 
wants  to  borrow  now  for  sus- 
tained and  aggressive  effort. 

Perhaps  "Jim"  is  your  dealer. 
Perhaps  the  success  of  your  sales 
in  this  particular  community  de- 
pends upon  the  reaction  to  "Jim's" 
story.  Make  sure  that  Bankers 
in  every  community  know  about 
your  company,  its  product  and  its 
service. 


To  do  this  when  the  Banker 
is  banker-minded  and  business- 
minded  use  the  pages  of  this,  his 
own  publication. 

A  mighty  good  magazine  in 
which  to  advertise,  for  we  know 
of  no  other  which  reaches  so  im- 
portant a  single  group  of  read- 
ers. .  .  .  Facts  and  figures  on  the 
Banker  and  Banker  Influence  are 
available.  Why  not  write  today 
for  this  information,  or  ask  one 
of  the  Journal's  staff  to  call  ? 

It  may  help  a  great  deal  in  lift- 
ing your  sales  curve  during  the 
next  few  months. 


J-HE  Journal  offe,s  an 
■*  A.B.C.  drcvlalion  of  over 
34,000.  It  h  o-wned  by  llu- 
15,000  mrmber  hanks  of  the 
.American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. Il  carries  euch  monlh 
Ihe  authoritative  articles  the 
Bankers  and  Bank  Directors 
need  to  keep  themselves  ad- 
vised and  informed.  Ask  for 
a    copy.     No    obligation    of 


AMERICm  BANKERS 

.Association 

JOURNAL 

22  East  40th  St.  New  York 

Alden  B.  Baxter,  Adv.  Mcr New  York 

J.   How.ARD    Snow New  York 

R.  J.  Birch  S;  Co Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
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CJvead  for 
PROFIT 

Books  on  Advertising  and  Business 

ROBERT  COLLIER 
LETTER  ROOK 

By  Robert  Collier.  Actual  letters 
and  circulars  that  sold  the  most 
goods,  paid  the  highest  profits, 
and  reached  the  greatest  number  of 
people  in  campaigns  which  sold 
125,000,000  worth  of  merchandise. 
Letters  are  analyzed  and  sometimes 
adapted  to  a  dozen  products.    $5.00. 


LITTLE  LIBRARY  OF 
SELF  STARTERS 

By  Robert  R.  Updegraff.  Packed  fuU 
of  ideas  and  inspiration.  Six  books, 
including  "Obvious  Adams,"  "A  New 
'Bag  of  Tricks'  for  Every  Business," 
"Old  Specification,"  "The  New 
American  Tempo,"  "The  Sixth 
Prune,"  and  "The  Subconscious  Mind 
in  Business."  Single  copies,  75c. 
Set,  $4.00. 


EFFECTIVE  HOI  SE 
ORGAIVS 

By  Robert  E.  Ramsay.  Brass  tack 
experiences  of  hundreds  of  house 
organ  editors.  The  author  outlines 
the  principles  of  editing  and  pub- 
lishing house  organs,  and  discusses 
their  use  by  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers, retailers,  banks,  insurance 
companies  and  numerous  others. 
S5.00. 


MODERIV  TYPOGRAPHY 
AXD  LAYOUT 

By  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie.  Outlin- 
ing the  essentials  of  truly  modern- 
istic typography  as  distinguished 
from  the  great  mass  of  psuedo  mod- 
ernistic work.  Discusses  the  philoso- 
phy of  modernism  in  typography, 
formalism  and  dynamics,  modern 
type  design,  problems  in  modern  lay. 
out,  modern  typography  in  maga- 
zines, newspapers  and  books;  color, 
illustration  and  photography.     J7.50. 

ADVERTISING 
PROCEDIRE 

By  Otto  Kleppner.  In  four  parts. 
Purposes  of  Advertising,  Prepara- 
tion, Scheduling,  and  "The  Machin- 
ery in  Motion."  Creation  of  ideas  is 
emphasized  as  underlying  aU  effec- 
tive advertisements.  The  practical 
details  of  expressing  these  ideas  are 
also  given  their  true  importance. 
$5.00. 
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SERVICE,  9  E.  38th,  X.Y. 


P.  T.  Talks  Turkey 

[Continued  from  page  34] 

ligation's  advertising  potentialities. 

Replies  up  to  SO^t'  were  secured  on 
these  letters.  Besides  helping  ma- 
terially to  keep  alive  active  relation- 
ships between  the  publisher  and  his 
fortunate  friends,  the  plan  benefits  the 
experimental  farm  as  it  can  carry  on 
an  active  research  into  better  methods 
of  turkey  rearing  and  production;  facts 
which  are  reported  through  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  Poultry  Tribune. 


Packaging  Clinic  in  Chicago 

THE  second  packaging,  packing  and  ship- 
ping conference,  exposition  and  clinic  at 
the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  from  March  7-9. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association,  attracted  representatives 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Authorities 
on  all  phases  of  marketing,  packing,  pack- 
aging and  shipping  delivered  interesting  and 
instructive  talks  before  large  audiences.  The 
exposition  of  boxes,  containers,  packages, 
and  cans  brought  out  many  new  ideas  and 
innovations. 

"Linit,"  a  preparation  for  the  bath,  a 
product  of  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Com- 
pany, New  York,  received  the  Irwin  D.  Wolf 
trophy  for  "the  best  package  developed  and 
placed  on  the  market"  whhin  the  year.  The 
prize  was  a  solid  silver  cigar  box,  with  the 
design  of  the  winning  package  engraved 
nn  the  cover.  Eleven  honorary  awards  in 
the  form  of  certificates  were  awarded  by 
the  American  Management  Association  for 
groups  or  classes  of  packages. 


Boston  Art  Directors  Organize 

THE  Art  Directors  Club  of  Boston,  repre- 
senlalive  of  agencies,  printing  houses 
and  manufacturing  firms,  was  formed  jn 
Februarv  25  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 
John  H.  McCulIough,  Doremus  &  Co.,  is 
president,  Harry  Harding,  Jr.,  Barta  Press, 
is  vice-president,  and  Roland  Newhall,  Bad- 
ger &  Browning,  the  secretary-treasurer.  Ed- 
ucational lectures  and  exhiliilions  will  be 
held  duriiif;  the  vear. 


Making  $1  Re-Famous 

AFTER  16  years  of  price  fluctuations  above 
.  the  $1  mark,  the  original  Ingersoll 
Yankee  dollar  watch  is  back  to  its  initial 
1893  price  of  $1.  In  1916,  due  to  the  war, 
the  $1  retail  price  was  abandoned.  An  ex- 
tensive advertising  campaign  is  about  to  be 
launched  by  The  IngersoU-Waterbury  Com- 
pany, Waterbury,  Conn.,  announcing  "the 
Ingersoll  Yankee  is  a  dollar  again." 

As  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  said  in  the 
February  3  issue  of  Advertising  &  Selling, 
"Long  before  it  came  to  us,  the  Ingersoll 
Watch  had  made  the  dollar  famous."  Realiz- 
ing the  strength  of  the  old-time  fame  and 
reputation   of  the  Yankee  dollar  watch,  the 


manufacturer  recently  decided  that  market- 
ing conditions  were  ripe  for  price  reductions 
and  a  return  to  the  orTginal  appeal. 

The  only  way  this  price  change  could  be 
effectively  made  was  to  step-up  production. 
This  has  been  done  and  a  quota  of  several 
thousand  watches  a  day  has  been  set.  Price 
changes  are  also  noted  in  the  company's 
complete  line,  with  reductions  of  from  33% 
to  45%. 

Consumer  advertising,  distinguished  by 
Don  Herold's  drawings,  is  to  appear  in 
general,  juvenile  and  farm  publications. 
Window  display  material,  also  employing 
the  Herold  technique,  has  been  sent  to 
dealers,  together  with  some  150,000  broad- 
sides, under  the  direction  of  C.  R.  Hoffman, 
advertising  manager. 

The  current  Yankee  walch  is  thinner, 
smaller  and  in  general  more  refined  than 
was  its  grandfather,  initially  introduced  at 
the  Chicago  World's  Fair  in  1893.  Agency: 
The  Federal  Advertising  Agency,  New  York. 


A.F.A.  Meeting  June  19-23 

THE  28lh  annual  convention  of  the  Adver- 
tising Federation  of  America  will  take 
place  in  the  Waklorf-Asloria.  New  York, 
June  19-23.  ^ 

Bleed  Borders  in  Liberty 

BLEED  borders  are  now  available  in 
Liberty.  Units  of  pages  and  double 
spreads,  in  one  color  or  two,  may  be  pur- 
chased, at  $250  extra  per  page.  Tliis  is  a 
premium  of  5%  for  increased  page  area  of 
27%.  Since  the  printing  is  rotogravure,  no 
extra-large  size  plates  are  needed.  The  first 
advertiser  to  use  the  "bleed"  pages  was  the 
Axton  Fisher  Tobacco  Company. 


Fashion  Merchandising  Lectures 

ASERIE.S  of  six  lecture-conferences  on 
fashion  merchandising  is  being  given 
at  the  current  time  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Fashion  Group,  New  York, 
and  the  Museum.  \^arious  authorities  on 
style,  color,  decorative  arts  and  merchandis- 
ing will  address  the  remaining  meetings, 
March  22,  29  and  April  5,  from  5  to  6.30  p.  m. 


How  Some  Firms  Increased 
Profits  in  1931 

THE  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  has  studied  the  methods  used 
by  over  400  industries  and  businesses  which 
liave  shown  recently  rising  profits.  Eighty 
concerns  ascribed  their  increased  profits  to 
advertising,  while  254  stated  that  increased 
sales  efforts,  a  larger  sales  force  and  sus- 
tained sales  effort  brouglit  tltem  better  busi- 
ness. Twenty-nine  firms  are  reported  as 
having  increased  their  advertising  schedules, 
and  nineteen  as  having  maintained  their 
schedules. 

The  present  series  includes  such  firms  as 
Armour  &  Company,  The  Borden  Sales  Co., 
General  Baking  Company,  Kelvinator  Sales 
Corp.,  C.  F.  Mueller  Company,  My-T-Fine 
Corp.,  McCormick  &  Co.,  Inc.,  National 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  Pillsbury  Flour 
Mills  Company,  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  and 
Standard   Gas  Equipment  Corp. 
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TOWER  MA4.iAZINES 

are      growiu^      j^teadily      in 
lineage       because       they  — 


eliminate  foreed  eireiilatioii 

eliiiiiiiate  scattered  cireiilatioii 

provide  purely  voliiiilary  circulation 

provide  shopping  woman  circidation 

provi<le  highly  scientific  concentration 
of  circulation  in  profitahle  markets 
only 

provide  the  lowest  rate  per  thousand  in 
any  women's  magazine  over  1,000,000 
circulation — 1   5  cent  per  family. 

Toner   Magazines'   Gain    in   Line- 
age in  1931  over  1930  is  50.7% 


THE      LOWEST      RATE      FOR      ANY 

MAJOR      WOMEX      CIRCULATION 

Tower  Magazines'  ''Result  Booh"  tells  about  this 
economical,  scientifically  directed,  purely  voluntary 
circulation,  and  its  proven   service.      Ash  for  a  copy. 

TOWER     MAGAZII^ES.     Inc. 


55  Fifth  Aveniio 

919  North  Michigan  Avonue 


New  Yorlc 
Chicago 
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DESPITE  its  preoccupation  with 
economic  and  political  prob- 
lems. Congress  seems  definitely 
in  a  mood  to  enact  legislation  regulat- 
ing radio  advertising.  Seeking  to  in- 
form itself  fully  on  the  subject,  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  has  been 
ordered  to  report  on  station  incomes, 
rates,  the  length  and  number  of  adver- 
tising announcements,  the  proportion 
of  broadcasting  time  devoted  to  spon- 
sored and  unsponsored,  local  and  net- 
work, and  educational  and  entertain- 
ment programs.  We  are  completely 
sceptical  that  much  useful  information 
will  be  secured  by  these  methods. 

The  practice  of  more  than  half  the 
broadcasting  stations  on  the  air  is  to 
sell  announcements  and  sandwich 
them  between  unsponsored  musical 
programs,  usually  commercial  phono- 
graph records  or  fourth  rate  artists. 
Statistically,  though  not  actually,  net- 
work stations  and  programs  are 
crowded  to  insignificance  by  local  and 
independent  regional  stations.  Because 
they  sell  announcements  rather  than 
programs,  such  stations  will  show  a 
higher  ratio  of  unsponsored  entertain- 
ment programs  to  advertising  than  out- 
standing network  stations  which  offer 
sponsored  entertaiimient  features. 

No  one  can  define  an  educational 
program  and  the  tendency  is  to  list 
anything  informative  as  educational, 
including  the  baldest  kind  of  propa- 
ganda lecture.  According  to  Broad- 
casting, Joy  Elmer  Morgan.  Editor  of 
the  Journal  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  telegraphed  all  educa- 
tional stations  advising  them  to  list  as 
"educational  broadcasting"  everything 
they  transmit  except  time  sold  com- 
mercially. So  we  regard  the  "educa- 
tional" information  being  submitted 
by  the  stations  as  just  so  much  waste 
paper. 

Regardless  of  the  findings,  any  regu- 
lation curtailing  the  advertising  an- 
nouncement or  limiting  it  to  mention 
and  identity  of  sponsor  is  likely  to  be 


futile.  McKee  and  Albright,  agents 
for  Wheatena,  in  answer  to  the  Com- 
mission's question  as  to  "whether  it 
would  be  practicable  and  satisfactory 
to  permit  only  the  announcement  of 
sponsorship  of  programs  by  persons 
or  corporations,"  pointed  out  that 
Wheatena  is  radio-advertised  without 
any  direct  commercial  announcement. 
The  selling  talk  is  worked  right  into 
the  "Raising  Junior"  scripts,  pleas- 
antly, effectively  and  unobtrusively. 
The  Sherlock  Holmes  cup  of  G.  Wash- 
ington Coffee  is  so  familiar  that  listen- 
ers know  just  when  to  shut  off  the 
program  to  duck  the  sales  talk  as  read- 
ily as  they  do  the  unvarnished  Pep- 
sodent  line  preceding  and  following 
Amos  n'Andy.  Yet  the  former  is  not 
considered  advertising;  the  latter  is. 
The  distinction  is  precisely  that  ob- 
served in  the  newspaper  business.  The 
free  reader  is  not  advertising;  it  does 
not  appear  in  the  billing,  but  in  many 
lines  of  advertising  it  is  a  considera- 
tion of  considerable  weight.  Many  a 
contract  has  stood  or  fallen  on  the 
publicity  accorded  the  advertiser. 

The  most  effective  and  intelligent 
regulation  of  radio  advertising  which 
can  be  applied  is  common  sense  con- 
trol by  station  and  network  manage- 
ments. That  having  been  definitely 
lacking  for  a  period  of  years,  the  in- 
evitable consequence  is  regulation  in 
its  most  undesirable  form,  censorship 
by  law. 

O 

A  local  newspaper  made  a  telephone 
survey  to  ascertain  how  many  people 
were  listening  to  the  programs  of 
WFBG.  The  newspaper  report  showed 
that  not  one  person  was  found  listen- 
ing to  the  station.  WFBG  shares  time 
and  the  newspaper  survey  was  made 
when  the  station  was  not  on  the  air! 


Time  in  its  columns  squarely  faces 
a  radio  advertising  issue.  Its  pro- 
grams have  been   popular   and   effec- 


tive, a  distinct  contribution.  Its 
vertising  purpose,  it  claims,  has  been 
fulfilled;  therefore  "The  March  of 
Time"  is  to  be  discontinued.  Readers 
id  listeners  protest,  threaten  to  stop 
payments  on  radio  sets,  to  discontinue 
maintenance  of  their  receivers.  Time 
cleverly  raps  broadcasting,  disclaims 
obligation  to  serve  radio  listeners  edi 
torially,  its  advertising  purpose  hav- 
ing been  accomplished.  "Whose  the 
responsibility  to  continue  it — Time's? 
rime-subscribers'?  the  radio  chains'? 
a  philanthropist's?  the  government's? 
Time  will  gladly  cooperate  in  produc- 
ing "The  March  of  Time."  But  Time 
will  pay  for  radio  advertising  only 
when  Time  desires  such  advertising. 
Obviously  Time  cannot  be  expected  to 
buy  advertising  when  it  does  not  want 
it,  in  order  to  perform  public  service." 
In  our  opinion,  Time  is  right.  When 
it  buys  broadcasting,  it  buys  adver- 
tising. When  it  prepares  attractive 
copy  in  the  form  of  an  alluring  pro- 
gram, it  makes  intelligent  and  effec- 
tive use  of  its  broadcasting  time.  If 
discontinuance  of  the  feature  means  a 
loss  of  audience,  circulation  and  pres- 
tige for  the  radio  medium,  it  is  up  to 
the  medium  to  maintain  itself,  by 
offering  a  substitute — if  possible,  an 
improvement.  Otherwise  the  medium 
takes  its  loss,  becomes  thereby  less 
valuable  to  all  radio  advertisers. 
Broadcasting  has  pushed  its  editorial 
responsibility  on  the  advertiser  and 
produced  a  reader  interest  akin  to  that 
aroused  with  that  model  of  advertis- 
ing effectiveness — a  Sears  Roebuck 
catalog. 

o 

The  Yankee  Network,  comprising 
nine  leading  New  England  stations,  has 
issued  a  coverage  claim  based  on  a 
combination  of  field  intensity  measure- 
ments and  mail  returns.  The  pro- 
cedure followed  was  first  to  lay  out  a 
coverage  map  based  on  the  measure- 
ments of  the  Engineering  Department 
in  the  field  and  then  to  tabulate  the 
mail  return  for  a  period  of  three 
months  so  as  to  substantiate  the  engi- 
neering claim.  The  resulting  service 
area  claims  show  excellent  conformity 
to  the  field  intensity  pattern  of  the 
various  stations  as  I  have  observed 
them  and  intelligent  cognizance  of  the 
great  variations  in  absorption  due  to 
the  many  different  kinds  of  New  Eng- 
land terrain  encountered,  and  to  the 
widely  varying  minimum  signal  values 
necessary  to  overcome  local  noise  and 
interference  levels. 

While  the  growing  reliance  which  is 
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WEAN 

Providence 

WPRO 

Providence 

WOR  C 

Worcester 

W  I  c  c 

Bridgeport 
New  Haven 

WDRC 

Hartford 

WL  B  Z 


W  F  E  A 

Manchester 
N.  H. 

WNBH 

New  Bedford 


YANKEE  Network  stations — from 
Bangor  to  Bridgeport — blanket 
27  of  the  30  major,  wholesale 
markets. 

Why  be  satisfied  with  an  esti- 
mated daily  andience  of  less  than 
500,000  over  one  or  two  stations 
when  the  Yankee  Network  gives  you 
a  potential  audience  of  3,500,000 
listeners. 

An   All-Day   Audience 

The  Yankee  Network  is  the 
largest  regional  chain  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  only  New  England 
chain  that  maintains  its  identity  as  a 
chain  continuously  for  sixteen 
hours  a  day,  with  commercial  or 
sustaining  programs.    It  is  the  only 


New  England  chain  providing  com- 
plete coverage  in  Connecticut,  as 
well  as  in  other  densely  populated 
trading  areas. 

Reaching  the  Largest  Food  Market 

New  England  consumes  nearly 
10%  of  all  the  food  sold  in  the 
United  States.  The  Market  Basket 
— a  new  tri-weekly  food  and  house- 
hold feature,  presented  over  the 
Yankee  Network,  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive program  of  its  kind 
reaching  the  New  England  audience. 
It  is  conducted  by  experts  in  food 
and  household  economics,  and  is 
limited  to  non-competitive  food  and 
household  appliance  accounts. 
Write  today  for  complete  details. 


SHEPARD  BROADCASTING  SERVICE,  Inc..  BOSTON 

Business  Office  —  One  Winter  Place 

New  York  Office  —  Lincoln  Building,  60  East  42nd  Street 
Chicago  Office  —  Wrigley  Building,  400  North  Michigan  Avenue 


YANKEE  NETWORK  m 


m-FROM  WHICH  NEW  ENGLAND  HEARS  ITS  RADIO-^^A 
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In  the  Chicago 
territory  —  start 
your  new 
cannpaign  with 
a  stinnulating 
sales  meeting! 

Get  the  salesmen  together — 
where,  without  interruption  or 
outside  distraction,  you  can 
give  them  the  whole  story  of 
the  new  sales  drive  and  adver- 
tising campaign.  Start  them 
with  plenty  of  enthusiasm  and 
confidence.  Bring  them  all  to- 
gether at  Hotel  Knickerbocker, 
Chicago. 

We're  justly  proud  of  the  many 
outstanding  national  advertisers 
who  have  made  this  progres- 
sive, modern  hotel  headquar- 
ters for  such  conferences.  Ideal 
facilities — up-to-the-minute  ac- 
commodations. We'll  be  glad 
to  answer  your  inquiry  in  detail. 


HOTEL 
KNICKERBOCKER 

CHICAGO 

Walton   PI.  at   Michigan 
Adjoining   Palmolive   Building 

ALLAN   e.   HURST,    Manager 
(formerly  with  Hotel  Astor,  New  York) 


being  placed  upon  field  intensity 
measurements  as  a  guide  to  coverage 
is  the  most  hopeful  sign  on  the  ad- 
vertiser's horizon  that  rates  will  some 
day  conform  to  actual  coverage  of- 
fered, we  are  still  unable  to  appraise 
the  validity  of  any  field  intensity  claim 
made  without  revelation  of  the  field  in- 
tensity values  upon  which  they  are 
based.  If  the  judgment  of  those  mak- 
ing the  survey  is  to  be  relied  upon  to 
mark  the  limits  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary area,  they  should  at  least  indi- 
cate the  field  intensity  levels  obtain- 
ing at  the  limits  of  the  claimed  service 
areas.  If  unusually  high  or  low  levels 
obtain,  explanation  should  be  made 
why  other  than  the  accepted  five  hun- 
dred and  five  thousand  microvolts  per 
meter  are  used  as  the  limits  for  sec- 
ondary and  primary  service  areas. 
Otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
valid  comparison  of  any  two  surveys 


or  stations.  The  number  and  location 
of  measurements  upon  which  the  map 
is  made  should  also  be  revealed,  be- 
cause in  the  absence  of  such  informa- 
tion it  is  impossible  to  judge  whether 
the  coverage  map  is  based  upon  an 
adequate  survey. 


Lady  Esther  Cream  (WEAF,  Sun- 
day, 3:00  P.  M.)  which  occasionally 
allows  Wayne  King's  excellent  orches- 
tra to  perform  between  advertisements 
of  the  sponsored  product  is  the  last 
word  in  program  ingenuity.  If  the  let- 
ters from  listeners  are  not  faked,  at 
least  only  testimonials  which  sound 
faked  are  used.  Dear  Lady  Esther: 
The  Chromium  on  my  Chevrolet  has 
lost  its  luster.  What  shall  I  do?  An- 
swer: Use  Lady  Esther  cream.  Some- 
times we  marvel  that  Mr.  Zilch  has  not 
taken  broadcasting  under  his  wing. 


Who  Pays  the  Sales  Tax? 


[Continued  from  page  2.3] 


some  producers  and  dealers  in  a  sim- 
ilar predicament  at  home.  But  ob- 
viously all  concerns  are  not  in  an 
equally  hazardous  or  disadvantageous 
position.  Some,  like  the  utilities, 
more  or  less  monopolistic  in  nature, 
are  naturally  in  a  position  to  avoid  the 
extra  burden.  They  can  add  the  tax  to 
their  bills  without  running  the  dan- 
ger of  losing  their  customers  to  com- 
petitors— although  the  added  tax  is 
liable  to  induce  the  customers  to  cut 
down  their  consumption.  Likewise, 
certain  large  producers,  dominant  in 
their  particular  field,  could  probably 
pass  the  tax  on  to  the  retailer,  and  let 
him  solve  the  dilemma:  higher  prices 
or  reduced  profits?  No  doubt  many 
retailers  are  already  beginning  to 
worry  about  this  perplexing  matter. 
And  their  nights  are  not  made  more 
restful  by  the  reflection  that  which- 
ever course  they  pursue  is  liable  to  be 
injurious  to  their  business — particu- 
larly if  they  are  already  suffering 
from  declining  sales  and  cut  prices. 

But  there  are  instances  where  the 
possibilities  of  shifting  the  tax  to  the 
consumer  are  virtually  nil.  In  the 
five  and  ten  field,  for  example,  the 
retail  price  is  fixed.  Here  the  tax  be- 
comes, accordingly,  an  added  cost  for 
either  the  manufacturer  or  the  dealer. 
They,  no  doubt,  will  both  be  inclined 
to   trade  more   sharply,  to   make  the 


other,  where  possible,  pay  the  tax. 
But  between  them,  somehow  and  inev- 
itably, the  burden  rests.  Thus  we 
have  a  rather  broad  exception  to  the 
general  run  of  goods  whose  prices 
might  conceivably  be  adjusted  upward 
to  include  the  sales  levy.  Even  ar- 
ticles worth  more  than  ten  cents,  but 
selling  regularly  at  standard  fixed 
prices,  should  probably  be  included  in 
this  exception. 

Another  obstacle  to  immediate 
shifting  results  from  the  amount  of  the 
tax  itself — 2^/4%.  To  work  a  tax  of 
this  character  into  the  price  of  stand- 
ardized, low-priced  articles  would  be  ■ 
a  real  problem.  To  work  a  tax  of  this 
amount,  for  example,  into  the  price  of 
a  standardized  cake  of  soap  would 
be,  in  the  words  of  the  authority  pre- 
viously quoted,  "beyond  merchandis- 
ing ingenuity.  The  merchant  or  pro- 
ducer would  prefer  to  absorb  the  tax 
himself  rather  than  upset  his  schedule 
of  price  or  change  his  standardized 
unit  of  production."  In  time,  of 
course,  some  adjustment  would  be 
made:  for  the  standardized  price  there 
would  be  given  smaller  quantity  or 
poorer  quality. 

But  let  us  assume  that  the  tax  could 
be  shifted  to  the  consumer  without  ex- 
ception. Would  this  be  desirable? 
Bearing  in  mind  that  purchasing 
power  has  been  drastically  cut  since 
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PAPER    IS    THE 


•  For  more  than  a  decade  rotogravure  has  helped  "the  Instru- 
ment of  the  immortals"  make  secure  its  business  immortality. 

•  To  picture  Steinway  the  incomparable  in  musical  tone  values, 
what  medium  could  be  as  expressive  as  rotogravure  —  the  in- 
comparable in  printing  tone  value?  The  power  of  rotogravure 


BASE    OF   THE    JOB' 


to  build  prestige  could  have  no  stronger  testimonial. 
•  We  have  all  felt  the  appeal  of  the  pictures  shown  here  as 
we've  run  across  them  in  our  newspaper  reading.  And  so  hove 
thousands  of  others,  as  Steinway's  position  in  the  industry  so 
well  demonstrates.  Rotogravure  helped  make  Steinwoy  secure. 
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•  Infernational  Paper  Company  manufactures  a  full  line  of 
papers  to  meet  every  rotogravure  need   and   requirement. 


INTERNATIONAL    PAPER    COMPANY 
220    EAST   42nd    STREET,   NEW   YORK 
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929.  let  us  view  the  problem  in  this 
ight.  Shifting  the  sales  and  excise 
ixfs  would  mean,  in  the  first  place,  a 
iphcr  price  level  for  all  articles  carry- 
tip  the  taxes.  And  it  would  mean,  sec- 
ndlv.  that  these  higher  prices  would 
eiider  our  present  purchasing  power, 
liminished  as  it  already  is,  still  less 
ffcctive.  In  other  words,  consumers 
lith  little  or  no  margin  of  surplus 
.ill     he     forced     to     purchase     fewer 

In  this  connection,  a  recent  state- 
iiciii  of  the  National  Automobile 
'iKiinber  of  Commerce  is  significant: 
'Motor  cars  today  are  bought  and 
-rd  by  people  of  low  incomes.  A  tax 
IK  lease  of  $25  is  more  than  the  bud- 
ct  (if  the  average  car  buyer  can  stand, 
'he  Congress  should  consider  the 
ifii:ht  of  such  a  levy  upon  the  labor- 
iiir.  agricultural,  and  'white  collar" 
.orkers  who  comprise  by  far  the  bulk 
f  the  motor  car  owners  in  the  United 
■tales  today." 

It  is  true  that  this  was  said  at  a 
ime  when  the  automobile  industry 
eared  a  special  excise  levy  on  its 
iroduct.  But  the  argument  is  equally 
pplicable  to  a  sales  tax  on  industry 
s  a  whole. 

The  "laboring,  agricultural,  and 
iliite  collar  workers"  comprise  the 
ailk  of  purchasers  for  all  manufac- 
ured  products.  Thus  to  impose  the 
lulk  of  the  new  taxes — 850  million 
lollars —  upon  their  meager  budgets  is 
iable  to  produce  most  unfortunate  re- 
ults.  They  will  be  forced  to  buy  not 
mly  fewer  automobiles,  but  less  of 
jverything.  They  will  feel  the  restric- 
||ion  on  their  spendable  income — but 
I  will  industry. 

What,  then,  is  the  answer  to  the 
luestion.  Who  pays  the  sales  tax?  In 
Ihe  unsettled,  buyer's  market  of  today, 
|he  manufacturer  and  the  dealer  will 
ill  likelihood  pay  some  of  it.  And 
'he  consumers  will  pay  the  rest.  To 
i'hat  extent  it  will  be  shifted  among 
hese  groups,  during  a  severe  depres- 
ion.  is  a  matter  of  guess-work.  But 
his  we  know.  Irrespective  of  how  it 
>  shifted,  it  will  act  as  a  brake  on  the 
listiibution  of  goods  and  on  consum- 
ng  power.  In  view  of  the  Administra- 
ion's  various  efforts  to  stimulate  busi- 
less.  it  is  difficult  to  understand  its 
pproval  of  this  measure,  which  will 
ia\e  a  retarding  effect  and  may  seri- 
'usly  thwart  any  recovery  which  may 
onie  during  the  year.  It  may  turn 
'Ut,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  a  costly  way 
'f  balancing  the  budget. 
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BOOKS    ON 
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AND     BUSINESS 


PROBLE]»l!<  IN  SALEJS  ]MAI\A«EME:^T 

By  Harry  Tosdal.  Third  edition,  revised  outline,  new  problem  material. 
Merchandising  and  merchandising  policies;  sales  research  and  market  analy- 
sis, prices  and  terms,  planning,  methods,  organization,  management  and  con- 
trol are  among  the  pivotal  problems  presented,  analyzed  and  discussed.  $6.00. 

THE  ADVERTISIXC  APPROPRIATION 

By  Albert  E.  Haase.  A  practical  manual  which  answers  the  ever-recurring 
question,  "How  much  should  we  spend  for  advertising?"  Methods  of  decid- 
ing where  and  when  money  should  be  spent  and  how  results  can  be  meas- 
ured to  determine  future  expenditures  are  explained  concisely  but  thor- 
oughly.    $3.50. 

LAYOUT  IN  ADVERTISING 

By  W.  A.  Dtviggins.  As  a  desk  manual  outlining  methods  of  attacking  lay- 
out problems  ...  is  valuable  to  all  visualizers  and  copywriters.  Mr.  Dwiggins 
draws  his  own  illustrations.  First  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  layout  appa- 
ratus— paper,  type,  etc.;  the  second  part  to  the  use  of  these  materials.    $7.50. 

ADVERTISING  AND  ITS  MECHANICAL  PRODI  CTION 

By  Carl  R.  Greer,  author  of  "The  Buckeye  Book  of  Direct  Advertising.' 
A  veritable  encyclopaedia  covering  numerous  elements  entering  into  the  pro- 
duction of  effective  advertising.  "The  most  complete  treatise  on  the  subject 
of  advertising  and  its  mechanical  production."    $5.00. 

MARKETING  RESEARCH  TECHNIQCE 

By  Percival  White.  A  manual  for  field  workers  on  methods  of  marketing 
research.  Of  reference  value  for  advertising  agencies,  marketing  consultants 
and  all  those  conducting  commercial   investigations  in  the  field.     $4.00. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADVERTISING 

By  Walter  Dill  Scott.  Completely  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  D.  T. 
Howard,  professor  of  Psychology,  Northwestern  U.  Contains  four  new  chap- 
ters developing  entirely  new  facta  and  ideas;  new  data  and  findings  on 
methods  of  testing  advertisements  in  advance  of  publication,  and  of  checking 
results  after  publication.    $3.50. 

THE  WAY  TO  MORE  PRODICTIVE  SELLING 

By  Charles  C.  Casey.  Shows  how  to  obtain  maximum  results  from  a  territory, 
how  to  arrange  work  so  that  more  time  is  spent  in  selling,  how  to  build  a  sales 
campaign  around  each  prospect,  the  unusual  ways  of  handling  various  types 
of  prospects,  and  efficient  methods  of  conducting  the  interview,     $2.00. 

FASHIONS  IN  AMERICAN  TYPOGRAPHY 

By  Edmund  G.  Gress.  An  explanation  and  demonstration  of  E.G.G.'s  Fresh 
Note,  American  Period  Typography.  Foreword  by  F.  W.  Goudy.  Gives  the 
typographer  eight  different  starts  in  designing  typography.  Planned  in  the 
Fresh  Note  1840  manner.    225  pages,  200  illustrations.    $5.00. 

CONTEMPORARY  ART  APPLIED  TO  THE  STORE  AND 
ITS  DISPLAY 

By  Frederick  Kiesler.  The  author  discusses  fantastic  department  stores  spi- 
raling  down  around  a  single  axis  and  supporting  column,  and  other  architec- 
tural designs.  Analyzes  display  and  store  front  with  their  psycho-strategy, 
vortical  entrances,  theatrical  manipulations  and  lights.  Profusely  illustrated. 
A  valuable  reference  for  every  retail  merchant,  manufacturer,  display  artist, 
designer  and  constructor.     $7.50. 

SELF-MANAGEMENT  IN  SELLING 

By  David  R.  Osborne,  Training  Director,  Studebaker  Corp.  of  America. 
A  self-help  reference  manual  to  aid  salesmen  in  increasing  earnings  and  get- 
ting ahead  into  executive  positions.  Contains  a  step-by-step  program  of  self- 
education  in  all  the  methods  that  lead  to  getting  orders  and  qualifying  for 
management  responsibilities.     $3.50. 
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THE       F  E  It  F  E  C  T 
S  E  T  T I IV  G     FOR     Y  O  |T  R 

convention 

The  Fact  that  many  conven- 
tions come  hack  year  after 
year  to  Chalfonte  -  Haddon 
Hall  is  perhaps  the  hest  evi- 
<lence  that  hoth  the  hotel  and 
Atlantic  City  offer  unusual 
advantages. 

The  actual  facilities  for  the 
meetings  and  the  presentation 
of  prohlems  has  heen  thought- 
fully worked  out.  There  are 
rooms  for  hoth  large  and 
small  conferences;  exhihition 
equipment;  a  convention  man- 
ager trained  to  arrange  tie- 
tails. 

If  success  depends  on  phys- 
ical condition,  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall  has  a  lot  to  offer, 
too.  The  ocean  air  is  stimu- 
lating. And  after  hours  there 
are  many  recreations.  Golf. 
Riding.  Squash  in  the  hotel. 
Health  haths.  The  diversions 
of  the  Boardwalk. 

And  there  is  the  pleasant 
hackground  of  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall,  with  its  thought- 
ful service  and  friendly  in- 
formality. .  .  .  The  kind  of 
place  that  makes  a  convention 
a  pleasant  and  stimulating  in- 
terlude. Write  for  informa- 
tion. 

American    anil    European    Plans 

CHAM.FONTE' 
HAOnON    HAI.M. 

ATLANTIC        CITY 

Leeds     and    IJppinrott     Company 


Everybody's  Business 

[Continued  from  page  3] 
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duced   by   the  Chinese   in   1600  A.D. 

The  construction  of  pipe  lines  to 
carry  gasoline  was  regarded  by  some 
as  the  death  knell  of  the  tank-car  busi- 
ness. But  those  who  reached  this  con- 
clusion evidently  failed  to  reckon  with 
the  forces  of  invention.  Right  now 
tank  cars  are  showing  one  of  the  most 
amazing  developments  that  has  ever 
occurred  in  our  industrial  life.  Tank 
cars  of  special  construction  are  being 
designed  almost  daily  to  carry  new 
commodities  to  new  markets.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  are 
recreating  the  nation's  industrial  map. 

This  interesting  and  versatile  agent 
of  transportation  is  drawing  new 
boundaries  for  the  valuable  products 
of  a  number  of  infant  industries.  The 
entire  population  of  the  United  States 
not  >  et  served  by  gas  may  now  become 
users  of  this  type  of  fuel  through  the 
efficiency  of  tank  cars  carrying  lique- 
fied hydrocarbons.  One  great  con- 
venience of  the  city  dweller  is  in  this 
way  carried  almost  to  the  kitchen  door 
of  the  home  in  the  small  town  or  on 
the  farm. 

'  I  ^HE  development  of  the  aluminum 
-*-  tank  car  three  years  ago  was  an 
achievement  of  major  importance.  En- 
gineers had  declared  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  build  a  car  of  aluminum 
alloys  because  the  excessive  vibration 
of  railroad  travel  would  crystallize  the 
aluminum.  But  all  the  obstacles  were 
overcome  and  the  introduction  of  alu- 
minum cars  equipped  with  heater  coils 
has  greatly  extended  the  boundaries  of 
the  markets  for  acetic  acid,  glycerine, 
formaldehyde  and  concentrated  hydro- 
gen peroxide. 

The  aluminum  tank  car  has  made 
possible  the  operation  of  large  syn- 
thetic acetic-acid  plants.  Formalde- 
hyde is  shipped  without  the  iron-rust 
discoloration  that  interfered  seriously 
with  the  use  of  the  product  in  various 
processes.  Glycerine  that  had  to  be 
shipped  in  glass  bottles  to  prevent  it 
being  mixed  with  rust,  now  goes  in 
bulk  and  reaches  the  manufacturers  of 
cold  cream,  cosmetics  and  medicinal 
compounds  in  all  its  original  purity. 

Tank  cars  of  stainless  steel  are  also 
working  wonders  in  the  handling  of 
such  corrosive  acids  as  nitric  and  sul- 


phuric. Even  more  astonishing  is  the 
glass-lined,  refrigerated  car  which  per- 
mits the  transportation  of  milk  from 
Wisconsin  to  Florida;  beer  from  the 
brewery  to  the  bottling  plant,  and  ren- 
ders it  possible  for  ice-cream  mixtures 
to  be  shipped  in  a  slushy,  semi-frozen 
condition  from  outlying  dairy  dis- 
tricts to  finishing  plants  in  our  cities. 
Companies  making  rayon  had  to 
buy  caustic  soda  in  solid  form  so  as  to 
insure  a  low  iron  content.  A  new', 
nickel-lined  tank  car  was  introduced*' 
with  such  success  that  one  rayon  manu- 
facturer is  effecting  a  saving  of  $400,- 

000  annually  through  the  use  of  these 
new  cars  to  deliver  pure  liquid  caustic 
soda  in  place  of  the  much  more  ex- 
pensive solid  soda. 

The  important  economies  achieved 
in  the  rayon  and  soap  industries  have 
suggested  to  candy  manufacturers  that 
they  might  save  considerable  money 
by  transporting  hot  chocolate  in  tank 
cars  in  liquid  form  rather  than  in  the 
form  of  blocks  in  refrigerated  cars. 
The  candy  makers  must  later  melt  the 
chocolate  in  order  to  use  it.  The  whole 
problem  seems  to  simmer  down  to  an 
insulated,  nickel-lined  tank  car  main- 
taining an  inside  temperature  of  about 

1  00  deg.  If  chocolate  is  heated  above 
120  deg.  the  flavor  is  changed,  and  if 
it  cools  below  86  deg.  the  solids  sepa- 
rate out. 

More  powerful  telescopes  are  giving 
us  a  better  idea  of  cosmic  radiation 
and  the  life  of  stars.  A  mechanical 
brain  uses  light  rays  to  analyze  graphs, 
performing  in  a  few  minutes  problenus 
which  would  require  hours  for  a  human 
to  work  out.  Another  device  is  able 
to  record  a  telephone  conversation 
lasting  ten  minutes.  An  astonishing 
camera  takes  60,000  pictures  a  second. 
It  can  easily  record  the  movement  of 
sound  waves  and  the  flight  of  a  bullet. 
In  a  factory  this  camera  can  photo- 
graph the  fastest  moving  mechanical 
parts  as  though  they  were  standing 
still. 

We  may  be  sure  that  American  busi- 
ness in  the  next  few  years  will  be 
shaped  largely  by  an  endless  succes- 
sion of  technological  developments. 


(The   sixth  of   a   series   of  articles   by  Wr. 

Parsons    dealing    with    present    trends    and 

their  probable  outcome. — Ed. 
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Advertising  and  Selling  are  combined 


POINT-OF-SALE 


^  DISPLAYS 


PuBE  Paint 


gazines,   newspapers,   bill    boards   and    radio   have 


Mi 

done  their  job. 

The   public   knows  your  product.   Sales   resistance   is 
reduced. 

But  -  -  the  clerk  behind  the  counter  is  there  to  supply 
what  the  customers  ask  for  -  -  not  to  push  yof/r  product. 

That's  where  Brunhoff  service  clinches  the  advertising. 

It  singles  out  jw//-  product  tor  preferred  attention. 

It  converts  acceptance  into  demand. 

It  moves jv(?«r  goods  from  shelves  and  stock  room  and 
from  under  the  counter  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer. 

Brunhoff  service  supplements  that  of  the  agency.   It 
coordinates  with  that  of  the  sales  manager. 

Point-of-sale    Merchandising    suggestions    submitted 
without  charge  or  obligation.  Correspondence  invited. 


THE  BRUNHOFF  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1819  FREEMAN  AVE  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Creators  of  Point-of-Sale  Displays 

Merchandising  Devices  and  Mechanical  Specialties 

in  Metal,  Glass  and  Wood 
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When  their  Incomes 


.  they  buy  TWICE  as  much  Soap 


People  with  incomes  of  $§ooo  or  more  {about  a  million  of  them)  are 
segregated  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  for  income  tax  purposes  .  .  . 
That's  the  way  markets  are  divided. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  Over- Five -Thousand -Dollar-A-Year  Families 
replace  their  radios  ^o%  faster  .  .  .  use  80%  more  Grade  A  coffee  .  .  . 
yo%  more  canned  fruits  .  .  .  30%  more  antiseptics  and  mouth  washes 
.  .  .  spend  twice  as  much  on  electric  refrigerators  .  .  .  use  seven  tifnes 
as  many  electric  ironing  machines  .  .  .  replace  furnaces  ^0%  oftener? 


STATISTICS  show  that  there  is 
one  passenger  automobile  for 
every  5.5  people  in  the  U.  S. 

But  new  evidence— the  first  actual 
evidence  of  buying  habits  by  income 
— shows  that  the  family  with  an  in- 
come over  I5000  actually  buys  twice  as 
many  new  automobiles  as  the  family 
with  less. 

It  was  a  tremendous  task  to  gather 
the  records  of  a  million  and  a  half 


family  retail  purchases  in  a  typically 
American  town 

—  to  verify  these  records  carefully 
through  dealer  investigations  and 
civic  records. 

—  to  relate  them  to  incomes  through 
reference  to  state  income  tax  reports. 

Time  has  done  this  job,  tabulated 
the  results,  and  is  now  ready  to  put  this 
valuable  information  into  vour  hands. 


The  survey,  published  in  two  vol- 
umes under  the  title  of  "Markets  By 
Incomes"  is  the  first  accurate  yard- 
stick for  measuring  the  relative  value 
of  markets  by  income  groups. 

It  supplies  exact  information  that 
will  enable  many  manufacturers  to 
know  just  what  income  groups  are 
their  best  customers  .  .  .  the  frequency 
with  which  each  group  buys  ...  the 
class  of  product  each  group  favors. 

Sales  executives  will  use  "Markets 
By  Incomes"  as  the  basis  of  straight- 
shooting  sales  methods.  It  will  clear 
away  much  of  the  fog  that  surrounds 
advertising  strategy.  It  will  point  the 
way  to  a  greater  return  per  dollar  of 
sales  cost. 

The  information  supplied  in  "Markets 
By  Incomes"  is  given  in  both  tabular  and 
graphic  form.  Volume  I  is  now  ready  for 
distribution  to  key  executives  concerned 
with  sales  and  advertising. 
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are  ^5,000  or  More— 


and  TWICE  as  many  Automobiles 


"A  great  and  useful  job.  It  knocks  one  or  two 
of  my  most  cherished  notions  as  to  our  market 
into  a  cocked  hat,  but  that  is  just  what  is 
needed  at  this  time."  P    t    r   u 

Pmidetil,  The  Sludebakir  Sales  Corporation 

"A  noteworthy  survey.  An  important  step  for- 
ward. Will  be  useful  to  many  manufacturers." 
Melvin  T.  Copelani) 
Professor  of  Marketing,  Harvard  Business  School 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
secured  such  interesting  material.  Very  useful 
in  the  work  which  we  are  carrying  on  ...  we 
shall  no  doubt  have  many  occasions  to  refer  in- 
quirers to  the  information  you  have  assembled." 
Julius  Klein 
Department  oj  Commerce 


"Gives   new  and   surprising  information  on       "Most  useful  to  the  man  interested  in  the  prac- 
market  potentials  by  income  classes." 

Hal  R.  MacNamee 

Richardson,  Alley  6?  Richards  Co, 


tical  side  of  the  distribution  of  commodities." 

Ernest  S.  Bradford 

Director  oj  Bureau  oJ  Business  Research, 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


"It   is   unparalleled   in   its   scope   and   in   the 
picture  that  it  gives."  ^^.^^  y^^y^^^. 

The  Joseph  Katz  Company 

"This  Study  will  explode  many  existing  theo- 
ries   and    will    make 

tive  advertising  and 
sounder  sales  plan- 
ning." 

Edward  V.  Parent 
Lavin  &?  Company 


TIME 


The  Weekly  Newsmagazine 


"A  new  high  point . . .  Should  prove  very  valu- 
able in  helping  to  correct  our  views  of  what  the 
American  market  really  is." 

Paul  H.  Nystrom 
Professor  of  Marketing,  Columbia  University 


Time,  Inc., 


35  tAST  42 


nd  St 


r,  New  York.  City 
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ON  AXY  YARDSTICK 
LA  PREXSA 

of  Buenos  Aires 
measures    up    as 

Greatest  ISeicspaper" 


THREE  TIMES  AS  MUCH 
CIRCULATION  in  the  City  of 
Buenos  Aires  as  the  second 
morning   newspaper. 

MORE  ADVERTISING  each  day 
than  any  other  newspaper  in 
South  America. 

LARGEST  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
VERTISING SECTION  in  the 
world. 

GREATEST  VOLUME  OF 
CABLE  NEWS  of  any  news- 
paper in  the  World. 

MEASURE  IT  ANY  WAY  YOU 
PLEASE 

LA  PRENSA  LEADS! 

LA    PREXSA 

^'South  America's  Greatest  Newspaper" 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  INC. 

Exclusive   Foreign   Representative 
220   E.  42nd    St.,    New   York  City 
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♦  ♦♦♦'^ELCOMElto 

TTebster 


4y  g  ST»  BBnVBBN  sHiSf6ihA^/E 


newtiORK 

• 

In  the  heart  of  the  city... 
YET  quiet  and  refined. 
Adjoining  Harvard  Club, 
two  blocks  jrom  Qrand  Cen- 
tralTerminal . .  .tenminutes 
from  Penna.  R.  R.  Station 
...A  step  from  Fifth  Avenue 
and  all  shops  and  shows... 

Modern,  Comfortable  and 
ECONOMICAL   .  . 
ROOM    and    BATH 


/r„„,  $<%50 


252 


Harry  3.  Veitch 


oi< 


LViJ:UiiJ;l 
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Cigarette  Advertising 

[Continued  from  page  29] 
rially  more  than  could  be  concluded 
from  the  above  figures.  However,  the 
trend  toward  lessened  masculine  cig- 
arette consumption  was  strongly  coun- 
teracted by  the  increment  in  women 
smokers.  The  cry,  "Develop  the  fem- 
inine field,"  was  graphically  reflected 
in  the  copy  of  every  important  cig- 
arette manufacturer. 

This  year  advertising  of  the  four 
leading  tobacco  companies  again  will 
be  directed  in  larger  proportion  to 
women  than  to  men,  since  this  rather 
newly  acquired  group  of  consumers 
must  continue  to  be  developed,  inust 
be  cultivated  incessantly.  And  mas- 
culine smoking  likewise  will  be 
checked  carefully  this  year.  Already, 
in  fact,  copy  has  been  formulated  to 
be  used  on  a  large  scale  in  gaining 
the  favor  of  cigarette  smokers  for  a 
specific  brand  of  smoking  tobacco. 
This  year  indications  are  that  there 
will  be  much  cigarette  rolling  by  hand 
and  by  special  machines. 

A  larger  than  usual  portion  of  ad- 
vertising funds  thus  will  go  toward 
catching  the  favor  of  potential  users 
of  manufactured  tobacco.  Even  last 
year,  the  smoking  and  chewing  tobac- 
co divisions  relatively  had  the  most 
impressive  record  in  the  industry.  Ag- 
gregate sales  in  these  branches  equaled 
327,995,697  pounds,  representing  a 
drop  of  only  0.2%  from  the  1930  to- 
tal. For  comparison,  cigarette  sales 
decreased  5.1%  and  cigars  9.6%. 

Armed  with  competent  advertising 
connections,  extensively  developed 
brands  of  cigarettes,  smoking  and 
chewing  tobaccos,  and,  in  two  cases, 
leading  brands  of  cigars,  the  "big 
four"  are  indeed  strategically  situated 
to  take  rapid  advantage  of  any  con- 
sumer change  in  preference  for  a  form 
of  tobacco. 

• 

Erwin,  Wasey  Media  Change 

ERWIN.  WASEY  &  COMPANY,  INC., 
New  Y'ork  advertising  agency,  has  an- 
nounced a  new  policy  with  regard  to  the  buy- 
ing of  newspaper  space  by  means  of  which 
that  agency's  study  of  newspaper  markets 
throughout  the  country  will  be  greatly  in- 
tensified. 

"We  feel,"  says  a  statement,  "this  can  be 
done  best  by  specialization  of  effort.  Ac- 
cordingly, these  major  markets  have  been 
divided  among  our  three  space  buyers  by 
states.  Each  space  buyer  will  have  authority 
to  make  absolutely  final  decisions  on  the 
selection  of  all  daily  newspapers  in  the  states 
assigned  to  him. 

The  newspaper  policy  is  effective  only  in 
the  company's  New  York  office. 


BELLE VUE 
STRATFORD 

PHILADELPHIA 

ITS  faultless  attendance  and 
genuine  hospilalilY  give 
even  the  most  transient  guest  a 
sense  of  quiet  comfort  in  the 
very  midst  of  Philadelphia's 
social  and  business  life. 
Rales  conshleni  wilh  present  times 
CLAUDE  H.  BENNETT 
General  M^iilager 


cJxcacI  jor     » 


PROFIT 

Books  on  Advertising  and  Businest 

MARKETII¥Ci    PRIIVCIPLES 

By  John  Freeman  Pyle,  Prof,  of  Mar- 
keting and  Economics,  Marquette  U. 
An  analysis  of  marketing  processes 
and  practices,  with  factual  material 
cited  for  illustrative  purposes.  Pri- 
mary aim  throughout  is  to  develop  a 
fundamental  method  for  the  analy- 
sis and  solution  of  marketing  prob- 
lems.   Price  $4.00. 

RADIO  IX  ADVERTISII^G 

By  O.  E.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  Radio  Editor, 
Netv  York  Times.  A  practical  manu- 
al on  how  to  use  radio  in  advertising. 
For  the  advertiser,  the  advertising 
agency,  the  staff  of  the  broadcasting 
station,  the  sales  department,  con- 
tinuity writers,  program  department, 
research  workers,  statisticians,  mnsi- 
cal  directors  and  artists.    Price  $5.00. 


on 


approval. 


cJxoLL'n 


PUBLICATIONS   BOOK 
SERVICE,  9  E.  38  St.,  N.  Y. 
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"I'm  choosing  the  Morton  Salt  magazines 
on  arithmetic  this  year," 


Writes  C.  L.  OSTROM,  Advertising  Manager 
Morton  Salt  Company 


.  .  .  Continues  Mr.  Ostrom:  "Not  that  we  used  guesswork,  pre- 
viously, but  never  before  have  so  many  new  facts  and  figures 
been  made  available  to  us. 

"And,  not  that  we  consider  such  material  as  the  Gallup  sur- 
veys* as  the  only  and  infallible  reason  for  buying  Liberty. 

"But  the  Gallup  figures  (i)  broadly  verify  our  earlier  con- 
ception of  Liberty  as  a  magazine  paced  for  the  post- War  pub- 
lic, (2)  agree  interestingly  for  the  six  issues  and  the  six  cities 
studied,  (3)  have  not  been  contradicted  by  any  subsequent 
facts  or  figures  during  the  six  months  since  they  were  originally 
published. 

"The  pressure  of  competition  in  times  like  these  makes 
everyone  take  stock  of  his  activities.  Sober  thought  develops 
new  ideas,  confirms  old  ones,  reestablishes  plans  on  the  cold, 
concrete  basis  of  greatest  profits  per  ounce  of  energy  and  cash 
expended. 

"Such  results  may  make  the  well  known  Depression  a  not 
unmixed  blessing.  Here  at  Morton  Salt,  we  feel  that  our  1932 
advertising  plans  are  on  the  soundest,  most  practical  basis  in 
our  history.  We  look  forward  to  1932  as  a  year  of  profit  for  our- 
se'ves  and  those  associated  with  us." 


When  it  rains 
it  pours 


of  loMorappctite, 


of  iUcking  tOK«thrr  like  the  flake      ute  thu  fatnous  m 


I  So  why  bee 


MDRTDN'S 


PKAfN  OR  iaoiria 


♦(«   The  Gallup  studies  were  made  by  Dr. 

George  Gallup,  Professor  of  Journalism 
and  Advertising  at  Northwestern  University, 
and  his  staffin  6  typical  American  cities.  (In 
3  of  the  cities  official  observers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation ofNational  Advertisers  were  present. ) 

Nearly  4,000  men  and  women  readers  of 
the  4  mass  weekly  magazines  were  conducted 
through  their  current  issues  page  by  page, 
checking  every  item  that  had  been  seen  or 
read.  This  was  repeated  for  6  consecutive 
issues. 

Making  available  the  first  arithmetical 
check  of  true  reader  interest,  Dr.  Gallup 
showed  that  the  average  editorial  feature  in 
Liberty  had  been  read  by: 

1 7%  more  readers  than  in  Weekly  A 
6%  more  readers  than  in  Weekly  B 
4 1  %  more  readers  than  in  Weekly  C 


Liberty 


And   that    the    average   advertising 
page  in  Liberty  had  been  seen  by: 
32%  more  men  than  in  Weekly  A 
1 5%  more  men  than  in  Weekly  B 
85  %  more  men  than  in  Weekly  C 
73  %  more  women  than  in  Weekly  .\ 
33%  more  women  than  in  Weekly  B 
1 54%  more  women  than  in  Weekly  C 
This  extra  "woman"  interest  in  Liberty 
was     particularly    interesting     to    Morton 
.Salt,  for  it  proved  that  Liberty's  modern  ed- 
itorial tempo,  pointed  to  women  as  well  as 
to  men,  had  made  Liberty,  among  all  the 
weeklies,  a  real  "woman's  magazine". 

No  wonder  Liberty's  list  of  new  adver- 
tisers for  1932  is  being  swelled  especially  by 
advertisers  who  want  to  reach  women  as  well 
as  men.  Before  your  own  1932  money  isspeni, 
send  for  a  copy  of  the  Gallup  Report  and  study 
it  thoroughly.  Address 
Liberty,  420  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


One  of  the  if)j2  Morion  Salt  Advertisements 


OTHER  NEW   BUSINESS 

nristol-Myors  Co.,  Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream 

California  Vac\L'mgCoTp.,  Del  MonleFood I'rodurts 

Kred  G.  Clark  Co.,  Hyvis  Motor  Oil 

Colgale-Palmolive-Peet  Co.,  Colgate  Sharing  Cream 

Durium  Products  Corp.,  H it-of-the-Week  Records 

CJeneral  Electric  Co.,  Hotpoinl Electric  Range 

General  Electric  Co.,  Hotpoinl  Table  Appliances 

General  Electric  Co.,  Refrigerator 

General  Foods  Corp.,  Maxuvll  House  Coffee 

General  Foods  Corp.,  Post  s  Bran  Flakes 

General  Foods  Corp.,  Postum 

H.  J.  Heinz  Co..  Spaglietti 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  Modess 

Kroehler  Mfg.  Co.,  Furniture 

Lavoris  Chemical  Co. 

Lehn  &  Fink,  Hind's  Greaseless  Texture  Cream 

Ijchn  &  Fink,  Lysot 

Maybelline  Co. 

Phoenix  Mutual  Life  ] 


Koyal  Typewrit4?r  Co. 

Spool  Cotton  Co. 

U.  S.  Tobacco  Co..  Dill's  Best  Tobacco 

Vick  Chemical  Co..  Vick's  Vapo-Rub 


America's  best  read  Weekly 


ADVERTISING 


SELLING 
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Creative  Adv. 
Man. 


seeks  position 


Designer  of  March  American 
Printer  cover.  He  has  had  an  un- 
usually broad  experience  in  making 
forceful  typographic  layouts,  visu- 
als, finished  dummies  and  designs. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  advertis- 
ing production,  printing  and  en- 
graving. Seeks  a  connection  with 
an  advertiser  direct,  agency,  pub- 
lisher, printing  house  or  depart- 
ment store.  Has,  for  the  past  15 
years,  been  associated  with  two 
leading  agencies  and  department 
stores  in  New  York  City.  Good 
contact  man;  American;  thirty- 
one;  married.  Excellent  references. 
Moderate  salary. 

Box   131 

Advertising  &  Selling 

9    Easi    38lh    Street,    New    York 


ARTIST 

permanent 
connection 


seeks 


I  Some 

Agency,  Printer,  Art  Serv- 
ice or  Newspaper  in  or  near 
New  York  City  can  benefit 
by  taking  on  this  artist  of 
twelve  years'  experience 
and  proficient  in  lettering, 
layout,  figure,  posters, 
booklet  covers  and  type 

arrangement. 

address — 
ARTIST 

CARE  OF  ADVERTISING  &  SELLING 


Exclusive  Dealers 

[Continued  from  page  27] 

to  sell  and  then  rebated  a  sum  great  enough 
to  make  the  business  profitable.  This  re- 
payment alone  made  the  four  months'  busi- 
ness profitable. 

If  the  jobber  failed  to  comply  with  the 
requirement,  Continental  refused  to  alter  his 
quota  and  made  no  refund.  In  that  case 
the  jobber  would  do  business  at  a  loss. 

One  jobber,  having  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  and  having 
lost  the  usual  rebate,  sued  Continen- 
tal for  the  amount  he  would  have  re- 
ceived in  refunds.  He  lost.  The  Con- 
tinental's plan  was  given  the  sanction 
of  lawful  character,  the  court  stating 
that  such  a  method  is  no  restraint  upon 
competition  because  it  leaves  rival 
manufacturers  free  to  sell  competitive 
products  at  any  price  they  may  choose. 
Other  manufacturers,  too,  are  free  to 
sell  to  other  jobbers  and  free  to  offer 
goods  at  lower  prices  or  upon  better 
terms. 

Quite  a  famous  case  will  illustrate 
judicial  opinion  as  to  the  other  method 
of  managing  exclusive  agencies — ^the 
direct  one  of  binding  the  dealer  by  a 
promise  not  to  handle  competing 
goods.  This  case  arose  out  of  the  com- 
petition of  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
and  the  Pictorial  Review. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
had  been  following  its  custom  of  des- 
ignating district  agents  throughout  the 
United  States.  These  agents  selected 
boys  and  taught  them  how  to  sell  the 
Curtis  publications,  particularly  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

These  agents  made  weekly  reports  to 
Curtis  as  to  each  boy;  the  boys  formed 
a  League  of  Curtis  Salesmen,  consist- 
ing only  of  school  boys  and  with  vari- 
ous ranks  which  were  determined  by 
efficiency.  Each  League  member  was 
given  a  Y.M.C.A.  membership,  paid 
for  by  Curtis;  that  company  also  un- 
dertook to  obtain  a  good  position  for 
each  Master  Salesman  after  he  had  fin- 
ished school  and  had  outgrown  the 
work.  Curtis  also  issued  regular  pub- 
lications in  the  nature  of  "house  or- 
gans," as  a  part  of  the  system  of  train- 
ing, (1)  to  the  district  agents,  (2)  to 
the  boys,  and  (3)  to  the  parents  and 
teachers  of  the  boys. 

The  Curtis  Company  spent  large 
sums  in  developing  and  maintaining 
this  system  of  selling  and,  at  the  time 
a  test  suit  was  brought,  more  than  2000 
firms  and  corporations  had  filed  ap- 
plications with  Curtis  to  secure  these 


$3,000  RING 
found  in 
hath  tub 

THIS  departing  guest  was 
frantic:  A  $3,000  diamond 
ring  lost — and  he  couldn'  t  wait 
to  look  for  it.  With  agony  in 
his  voice,  he  called  the  United 
Manager.  Three  hours  go  by. 
The  guest  has  gone,  but  the 
manager  is  still  on  the  job. 
A  wild  idea  —  the  Manager 
pokes  a  flash-light  down  the 
bath  tub  drain — there's  a  faint 
sparkle — plumbers  arrive,  the 
drain  gives  up  a  $3,000  ring. 
Another  true  story  proving 
that  United  Managers  do  the 
impossible  in  finding  lost  ar- 
ticles. This  extra  service  costs 
the  hotel  money?  Yes,  but 
what  of  it.  Extra  service  is 
taken  for  granted  at  United 
Hotels,  just  like  larger  rooms 
per  dollar— and  handy  garage 
accommodations. 

Extra  service  at  these  21 
UNITED  HOTELS 

Niw  YORK  city's  only  UmieJ.The  Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. .  .  The  Bcnjamio  Franklin 

SEATTLE,    WASH The   Olympic 

WORCESTER,   MASS The  Bancroft 

NEWARK.  N.  J The  Robert  Treat 

PATERSON,  N.  J..  .  .The  Alexander  Hamilton 

TRENTON,  N.  J The  Stacy-TreDt 

HARRISBDRG,    PA The   Peon-Harris 

ALBANY,  N.  Y The  Ten  Bjrck 

lYRACcsE,  N.  Y The  Onondaga 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y The  ScDeca 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y The  Niagara 

ERIE,  PA The  Lawrence 

AKRON,   OHIO The   Portage 

FLINT,   MICH The   Durant 

KANSAS  CITY.   MO The  President 

TUCSON,    ARIZ El    Conquistador 

SHREVEPORT.    L.v .  .  .  The   Washington- Yoofee 
TORONTO,   ONT The  King  Edward 

NIAGARA    FALLS,    ONT The    CllftOn 

WINDSOR,  ONT The  Prince  Edward 
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For  example  ^ 

Take  these  two  subjects: 


Fuels,  Fuel  Handling  & 
Fuel-Burning  Equipment 


BI-CAUSE  Power  is  published  weekly 
(the  only  weekly  in  its  field),  its  editors 
are  able  to  render  an  adequate  and  complete 
service  to  its  readers.  With  fifty-two  issues 
each  year.  Power  can  present  a  rounded 
and  well-diversified  program  that  would 
be  physically  impossible  with  fewer  issues. 
As  a  result,  every  Power  reader  finds,  in 
every  issue,  subject  matter  devoted  to  his 
individual  interests  in  the  power  field. 

On  the  subjects  of  Fuels  and  Boilers,  for 
example,  Power  published  during  1931 
the  equivalent  of  four  300-page,  6  x  9 
books  of  informative  material.  Nowhere 
else  could  power  plant  men  find  such  a 
volume  of  authoritative  articles.  Yet  this 
impressive  amount  of  material  was  but  a 
part  of  the  complete  editorial  service;  the 


Boilers,  Boiler  AuxiU 
iaries  &  Piping 

equivalent  of  twenty  additional  similar 
books  was  published  on  such  closely 
related  subjects  as  Turbines,  Engines, 
Motors  and  Electrical  Equipment,  Heating 
and  Ventilating,  Elevators,  Pumps,  Fans 
and  others.  Each  of  these  subjects  is  regu- 
larly presented  in  its  inter-relation  to  the 
power  plant  as  a  whole,  in  articles  written 
wholly  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  power 
engineer  and  his  interests. 

Because  Power's  editorial  service  is 
tuned  to  the  habits  and  needs  of  power 
plant  men,  an  advertising  campaign  con- 
centrated in  this  one  medium  will  reach 
virtually  all  the  worthwhile  buying  power 
in  a  great  market — at  one  moderate  cost. 
Let  us  send  you  details  and  "specifications" 
so  that  you  can  make  your  own  comparisons. 


Wli<»i'€»vor    powor    i!!$    iisod    in    qiisiiitity 

POWER 


Loi  road 
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THIS  painting  by  Louis  Fancher  appears  on  the  cover  of  the  current 
issue  of  WESTVACO  INSPIRATIONS— a  magazine  which  illustrates  and 
describes  many  of  the  newest  and  most  effective  ideas  in  modern  adver- 
tising design,  illustration,  typography,  and  reproduction.  .  .  Each  issue  of 
WESTVACO  INSPIRATIONS  is  printed  on  various  types  of  WESTVACO 
PAPERS  to  demonstrate  their  printing  qualities  in  terms  of  the  highest 
requirements  of  advertising  art. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  PULP  AND  PAPER  COMPANY 


THE  MILL  PRICE  LIST 

Distributors  of 

WESTVACO  MILL  BRAND  Pi 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

The  Chatfield  Paper  Corporation 

29  Pryor  Street,  N.  E. 
AUGUSTA,  ME. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Bradley-Reese  Company 

308  West  Pratt  Street 
BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

1726  Avenue  B 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co. 

I  80  Congress  Street 
BUFFALO,  N.  y. 

The  Chatfield  S  Woods  Co.,  Inc. 

104  Pearl  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

35  East  Wacker  Drive 
CINCINNATI,  O. 

The  Chatfield  Paper  Corporation 

Third,  Plum,  and  Pearl  Streets 
CLEVELAND,  O. 

The  Union  Paper  8  Twine  Co. 

116-128St.  Clair  Ave.,  N.  W. 
DALLAS,  TEX. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

1001-1007  Broom  Street 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Iowa 

106-112  Seventh  St.  Viaduct 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

The  Union  Paper  »  Twine  Co. 

551  East  fort  Street 
EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

201-203  Anthony  Street 
HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

2302-2310  Dallas  Avenue 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

332-336  W.  6th  St.,  Traffic  Way 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

II  Nettleton  Avenue 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
305  South  Third  Street 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Graham  Paper  Company 
607  Washington  Ave.,  South 

NASHVILLE,  TENN, 
Graham  Paper  Company 
222  Second  Avenu?,  North 


NEW  HAVEN,  CON 

The  Arnold-Roberts  1 
147-151  East  Street  r 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA 
Graham  Paper  Co 
222  South  Peters  S 

NEW  YORK, 

The  Seymour  Paper  C 
220  West  19lhSlre( 

NEW  YORK, 

West  Virginia  Pulp  J 
230  Park  Avenu 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,] 
Graham  Paper  Comp^ 
106-108  E.CallfsrniJ 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

Carpenter  Paper  Com| 
Ninth  and  Harney 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 
West  Virginia  Pulp  L 
Public  Ledger  Buildi] 

PinSBURGH,  PA. 
The  Chatfield  &  Wol 

Second  and  Liberty  J 

.PROVIDENCE , 

The  Arnold-Roberts  I 
266  South  Water  < 

RICHMOND,  VA, 
Richmond  Paper  Co, 
201  Governor  Slreetf 

ROCHESTER, 

The  Chatfield  &  Woo( 
190  Mill  Street 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Graham  Paper  Compi 
1014-1030  Spruce  r 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
Graham  Pap 
16  East  Fourth  StreetU 

SAN  ANTONIO,  Te|| 
Graham  Paper  Compi 
1  30  Graham  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
West  Virginia  Pulp  J 
503  Market  Street 

SPRINGFIELD,  MAS' 
The  Arnold-Roberts^ 
42  Hampden  Street 

WASHINGTON,  D. 
R.  P.  Andrews  Papetlj 
First  and  H  Slieets,  S 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 
Graham  Paper  Comp 
400  South  Emporia  > 
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Mill  Rrke  List 

T'elvo -Enamel 

Marquette  Enamel 

Sterling  Enamel 

"Wstmont  Enamel 

IVestvaco  Eolding  Enamel 

Pinnacle  Embossing 

Enamel 

"Westvaco  Ideal  Litho. 

Itestvaco  Satin'Mite 

Translucent 

"Wstvaco  Coated  Tost  Card 

Clear  Spring  Super 
Clear  Spring  English  Hn'ish 

ClearSpringText 

fyestvaco  Inspiration  Super 

Tf^stoaco  Inspiration  SHE 

"Mstvaco Inspiration  Eggshell 

IVestvaco  Bond 

Origaiyriting 

"WestvacoJf/imeograph 

"Westvaeo  [ndexSristol 

Wstvaco  Post  Card 
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iDVERTISIh 

Instrument  of 

¥       Once  travel  was  difFlcult,  slow,  dangerous.  Countless  fears 
kept  people  close  to  their  own  firesides.  Today,  millions  of 
Americans  think  nothing  of  travelling  thousands  of  miles  by 

w     \. 

^^lYI^flCdn     r  rOQrCSS                         ship,  train,  automobile,  and  airplane  For  business  or  pleas- 

iq  11  1^  p  C  D      2                                            ure.  Printed  advertising  has  contributed  much  to  this  new 

R  J 

^  V 

E 

L 

freedom.  It  has  replaced  our  fears  with  confic 
W       ern  transportation.  It  has  given  us  a  vision  of 

ence 
new  h 

n  mod- 
orizons. 

irtising  continues  to  raise  the  standards  of  American  living — in  trav 
as  in  other  essentials  of  social  progress. 
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It JLore  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  members  read  the  New  York 
Herald    Tribune    than    any   other 


morning  newspaper 


[Result  0 
Waller  A 
pendent 


Result   of   a    surrey    made    bv 

Mann  &  Staff,  an  inde- 

rescarch    oriianizalion. 


] 


FACTS 

about    the    Survey 


»    H       mdlictrd    l>y    Wallr 
iff    (       ybar   Uliildiiig.    Nrv 


More  than  75  %*  «if  llie  lotal  iiiciiibert^liiri 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  located 
in  22  cities,  was  interviewed  by  direct 


Oiit  of  the  1,355  nicnibcrs  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  1,020  were  inter- 
viewed and  from  only  335  nienihcrs  were 


office  of  Walter  Man 


Auk  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
is  tlie  pre-eminent  morning  newspaper 
in  the  financial  field  in  the  opinion  of 
men  well  qualified  to  judge — the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchangi'. 

To  secure  conclusive  proof  of  this 
fact  the  Herald  Tribune  conducted  a 
series  of  surveys  of  members  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  This  group 
was  chosen  because  it  is  typica  I  of 
the  financial  field,  and  professional 
irioM^h  In  itn  rri|iiiremcnts  for  financial 
nf\%s,  lo  con^litutc  a  real  test.  The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  conducted 
three  siirvcYS  before  making  the  facts 
public.  All  three  pointetl  to  the  same 
nsiill:  /«..;,•  nirinbrrs  of  the  ]\ew  York 
Sl.,rh  Kxrhon-r  read  the  hrw  ^  nrk 
Urmhl  Irihune  than  any  olhrrlSrw  )  „rh 
murninj^  or  Sunday  newspaper. 

The  first  survey  was  a  check  on  news- 
papers delivered  to  the  homes  of  iiierii- 
bers.  The  second  was  the  usual  typr  of 
mail  questionnaire,  sent  out  by  a  dis- 
interested organization  on  its  own 
letterhead.  Response  to  either  survey 
would  generally  be  considered  high, 
lull  neither  was  deemed  sufficient  in 
ihis  ease.  Therefore  the  task  was  given 
lo  Salter  Mann  &  Staff,  scientific  re- 
search specialists.  They  ust-d  an  en- 
tirely different  method,  personal  con- 


tacts with  members,  and  attained  75% 
corerago  of  the  Exchange.  This  survey 
shows  that  among  members  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  is: 

1 — Read  regularly  by  more  mem- 
bers tban  any  otber  New  York 
niorniiig   or   Sunday   newspaper. 

2 — Read  for  financial  news  on 
weekdays  by  more  members  tban 
any  otber  New  York  morning 
newspaper. 

3 — Preferred  for  financial  neivs 
on  weekdays  by  more  members 
tban  any  otber  New  York  morn- 
ing newspaper. 

A  booklet  containing  tabulated  results 
of  the  survey  and  complete  explanation 
of  iirDcedtirc  will   be  sent  upon  recpiest 


Thus  if  you  v\ould  reach  not  only 
the  men  who  own  seats  on  the  New 
Y'ork  Stock  Exchange,  but  also  the 
thousands  of  others  who  have  discovered 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  HeraldTribune's 
financial  columns — you  should  adver- 
tise in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


For  a  complete  report  of  this  sunvy,  address  Dept.  M, 
New  \ork  Herald  'tribune,  on  your  business  letterhead. 


Meralb 


NEW 


YORK 


^Tribune 


March  16,  1932 
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graduated  Master  Salesmen  as  em- 
ployees. 

Under  the  contracts,  these  district 
agents  were  required  not  to  allow  any 
of  the  boys  or  any  retailing  newsstand 
to  sell  other  than  Curtis  publications 
and  not  to  furnish  any  other  publica- 
tion with  the  names  of  Curtis  sales- 
men. The  district  agents  were,  how- 
ever, allowed  to  job  other  publica- 
tions, contrary  to  this  requirement, 
either  to  the  boys  or  to  newsstands, 
whenever  they  could  obtain  specific 
approval  from  Curtis.  As  a  rule  such 
approval  was  forthcoming  upon  appli- 
cation. 

But,  in  the  case  of  the  Pictorial  Re- 
view, which  Curtis  considered  an  ac- 
tive competitor  of  the  Journal,  permis- 
sion was  refused. 

Pictorial  went  to  court  to  upset  this 
system  of  selling,  claiming  that  the 
requirement  was  an  effort  to  restrain 
free  competition  and  amounted  to  a 
monopoly  of  natural  outlets  to  the 
market. 

This  suit  brought  forth  court  de- 
cisions which  have  sustained  the  meth- 
od. Pictorial  was  told  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  system  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  the  same  thing,  or  devising 
a  similar  scheme;  and,  more  particu- 
larly, that  Curtis  by  training  and  re- 
warding the  boys  and  district  agents 
was  doing  far  more  than  merely  sell- 
ing merchandise.  That  "more"  gave 
Curtis  a  right,  was  indeed  a  lawful 
"consideration  of  value,"  which  justi- 
fied the  requirement  that  Curtis  publi- 
cations should  be  handled  exclusively. 


T  N  the  same  manner,  for  any  com- 
-*-  modity  other  than  a  monopoly,  a 
special  discount  provides  a  "considera- 
tion of  value"  for  a  like  requirement. 
.So  does  an  established  brand  name  or 
advertising  or  selling  aids  for  the  ex- 
clusive agent  or  a  refund  or  the  tan- 
gible value  of  the  dealer's  franchise 
or,  in  fact,  the  mere  protection  of  his 
assigned  territory  against  others  who 
handle  the  particular  manufacturer's 
product.  In  New  York  City,  for  in- 
stance. Tiffany  and  Ovington  only  a 
few  blocks  apart  on  Fifth  Avenue  are 
each  the  "exclusive  agent"  for  Greater 
'New  York  for  a  leading  brand  of 
chinaware,  but  the  manufacturer  "pro- 
tects" each  in  his  territory  by  having 
assigned  to  each  only  certain  patterns 
and  numbers  of  chinaware.  Neither 
will  sell  or  accept  an  order  for  what 
the  other  represents,  thus  "protecting"' 
the  territory  in  a  unique  manner. 


wervice  standards  remain  unchanged  .  .  . 
but  your  bill  will  average  about  20%  less! 

The  ups  and  downs  of  business  may  resemble  a  frail  through  the 
Andes.  The  wheel  of  Fortune  may  act  like  a  compass  off  its  base. 
But  the  inclination  to  assay  the  traveler  by  his  hotel  address  is  just 
as  fundamental  now  as  in  the  spendingest  days  of  the  balmiest 
boom. 

THE  BLACKSTONE  address  has  always  signified  a  mission  .  .  .  and 
a  traveler  of  importance.  Socially  and  commercially  .  .  .  THE 
BLACKSTONE  has  successfully  ministered  to  the  requirements  of 
travelers  of  world-wide  experience. 

This  fact,  we  believe,  gives  a  special  aspect  to  our  recently  an- 
nounced rate  reductions.  On  an  average,  your  stay  at  THE 
BLACKSTONE  will  cost  just  about  20%  less  than  formerly.  Rates 
have  been  reduced  proportionately  on  rooms  .  .  .  menu  charges 
and  on  the  countless  incidentals  which  are  a  part  of  every  hotel  bill. 
We  arrived  at  our  lowered  costs  by  simply  passing  on  to  you 
economies  which  we  have  been  able  to  effect  without  disturbing 
our  usual  service  standards.  In  a  word  .  .  .  the  cost  .  .  .  not  the 
service  .  .  .  has  been  reduced. 

We  frankly  invite  the  critical  comparison 
of  those  who  have  interpreted  the  magnifi- 
cence of  THE  BLACKSTONE  ...  as  placing 
it  beyond  the  means  of  the  average 
traveler.  You  will  be  pleasantly  surprised 
to  learn  that  you  can  now  stay  at  THE 
BLACKSTONE  for  not  more  than  what  less 
distinguished    accommodations    may    cost 


^a 


Rates    now    bagin 

$4.00    a    day    tor 

room   with   bath. 

at 

Unch 
$1.00. 

in     the     G 
The  dinner 
$150 

ill 

IT  WILL  PROFIT 
YOU 

to  be  represented  in  the 
Market  Place 

Because  it  keeps  your  name  and 
service  before  a  selected  group  of 
10,000  buyers  at  all  times  at  an 
astonishing  low  cost. 

MARKET  PLACE 

ADVERTISING  &   SELLING 
9  E.  38lh  St.  New  York 


SOLICITOR 


east  of  Chicago.  ThorouKhly  acquainted  wil 
National  advertisers  and  ajencies.  Highe 
references     forwarded    to    party 


Moving  ? 


Be  sure  to  send  both  your 
old  and  your  new  address 
one  week  before  dale  of 
issue  with  which  the  change 
is  to  take  effect. 
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THE  NEWS  DIGEST 

MARGARET     BOWLBY,     Editor 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled  for  quick  and  convenient 

reference.    The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive   items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department. 

Address  Advertising   &   Selling,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND 

Name  and  Address 

Valway  Rug  Mills.  La  Grange.  Ga. 

TaftPierce  Mfg.  Co..  Woonsocket.  R.  I. 

Penlo  Cigar  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Olajen,  Inc.,  New  York   

Institute  of  Feminine  Hygiene,  New  York 

Mark  T.  Wendell.  Boston,  Mass 

Ka.iin  &  Televi>i,.n  Institute.  Inc..  Chicago.  Til. 

Howell   Co.,   New   Orleans.  La. 

kansline  Co.,  Perry,  N.  Y 

American   Guernsey   Cattle   Club,    Peterborough 

N.    H 

Bronghton  Institute  of  Ortho-Dietetics,  New  York 

John  Morgan.  Inc.,  New  York   

Oakite  Co..  New  York        

Parson's  Ammonia  Co.,  New  York 

.Joseph  S.  Barker,  New  York   

Lavoptik,  St.  Paul,  Minn.        

General  Cosmetics  Co.,  New  York 

Penn.sylvania    Grade   Crude   Oil   Assn.,   Oil   City, 

Wilson  Steamship  Line.  Philadelphia.  Pa 

.Marlin  Mineral  Water  Co..  Inc..  Marlin.  Texas 


Chase  Candy  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.    

Tip  Top  Tailors,  Ltd..  Toronto.  Canada  . 
Drewrys,  Ltd.,  Saskatocui.  Canada 

.\rthur  Rose,  Ltd.,  Regina.  Canada 
Salz  Bros..  Inc.,  New  York 

A.  B.  Dick  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill 

Latherizer  Corp.,   New  York    

Baldwin-Southwark  Corp.,  Eddystone,  Pa 

Henry  Tetlow  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Detroit  Creamery  Co..  Detroit,  Mich.     .  . 

Eskimo  Pie  Corp.,  New  York   


NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Product  Former  Agency 

Scatter  Rugs   N.  W.  Ayer  &  .Son.  Inc..  Philadel- 
phia,  Pa. 
Machine    Tools     .  .      Blackiston.  Inc..  New  Yoi 


Cigars    None 

Health  Cubes   None     

Health  Spray  None     

Importer  of  Tea     .    .  The  Porter  Corp.,  Boston,  Ma 


Noiv  Advertising  Through 

The  Wesley  Associates,  New  York 
K.    R.     Sutherland     Co.,    Boston,     ', 
Mass.  I 

Roden-Clemenls  Co.,  Philadelphia,    • 
Pa. 

.The  Joseph  Katz  Co.,  New  York 
.  Arthur  Rosenberg  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York 

Harold  Cabot  &  Co..  Inc.,  Boston. 
Mass. 


Home-Study    Radio 

Course Watson  Adv.  Agency,  Chicago.  111.  Edwin  B.  Self.  Inc.,  Chicago 

Shaving  Cream             Chambers   Agency,   Inc.,   New   Or- 
leans, La. 


.Septic   Tanks 


Worley  &  Di, 


N.  Y. 


Saussy  &  Sewell  Advertising,  New 

Orleans,  La. 

Moss-Chase  Co..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Milk  Direct    

.Vegetable  Food  Prod- 
uct   and    Courses    in 

Dietetics      None       

Beverages    Direct     

Oakite                           Chas.  C.  Green  Adv.  Agency.  Ne 
York    


Cutajar  &  Provost,  Inc.,  New  York 
.  L.  D.  Wertheimer  Co.,  New  York 


Cake    Form    Insecti- 
cide   None     

Eyewash  Faxon.  Inc.,   Chicago,  III. 

Beauty    Culture    and 

Cosmetics     Brown  Adv.  Agency,  New  York 


Atherton     &     Currier, 
York 


Atherton 
York 


Mortimer  Lowell  Co.,  New  York 
Mortimer  Lowell  Co.,  New  York 


Pennsylvania   Oils       Young  &  Rii 
Steamship    Transpor- 


Mineral  Water  Crys- 
tals and  Concentrated 
Waters    None 


New  York 


Mortimer  Lowell  Co..  New  York 
Sheldon 


iimmann.     Tarcher 
ic,  New  York 


Candy Western  .\dv.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Suits  and  Overcoats  Geo.  H.  MacDonald  Adv.  Agency. 

Toronto,   Canada    

Brewery    McConnell  &  Fergusson,  Winnipeg, 

Canada   


Philadelphia.  Pa.Rudolph     Guenther-Russell 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


.  Rogers-Gano   Adv.   Agency,  Hous- 
ton, Texas 

Russell  C.  Comer  Adv.  Co..  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


Dyers  and  Cle 


No 


J.  J.  Gibbons,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
Ltd.,      Regina, 
Regina, 


Crawford-Harri; 
Canada 

Crawford-Harris.      Ltd., 
Canada 


Automatic  Computing 
Pencil    for    Contract 

Bridge    None  

Mimeograph    Glen  Buck  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Shaving  Accessory      Direct   

Hydraulic  Presses   .  .  None  


Toilet  Preparations     None  

Dairy  Products  N.  W.  Aver  &  Son,  Inc..  Detroit 
Mich. 

Eskimo  Pies   Wm.    H.    Rankin   Co.,   Inc.,   New 

York    


Diener  &  Dorskind,  Inc.,  New  York 
D'Arcy  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
.  William  H.  Rankin  Co.,  New  York 
.  McLain  Organization,  Inc.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

.John  L.  Butler  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

L.  H.  Hartman  Co.,  New  York 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [^(/rerusers,  Etc.] 

Name                                    Former   Company   and   Position  .\ow  Associated  With  Position 
J.  E.  Jellick   Calaveras  Cement  Co..  .San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Adv.  Man- 
ager     Portland    Cement    Assn.,   San 

Francisco,  Cal Manager 

Edward   Zink      Eli   Lilly   &   Co.,   Indianapolis.   Ind.,   Mgr.   of    Eastern 

Division     Same  Company   General  Sales  Manager 

Ravmond  H.  Parker     .   Richfield  Oil  Co.,  New  York.  Vice-President  Hanoi   Products   Corp.,   New 

York     \ice-Pres.  in  Charge  of  Sale^ 

C.   Fred  .Sherman  Tnhe-Tiirns.  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Asst.  Sales  Manager     Bonney  Forge  &  Tool  Works. 

Forged  Fittings  Division,  Al- 

lentown.   Pa Sales  Promotion  Staff 

Paul  S,  Ellison  P.riiii>wirk  Radio  Corp..  New  York.  Adv.  Manager  Hygrade  Sylvania  Corp.,  Syl- 

vania      Division,      Emporium, 

Pa Advertising  Manager 

Duane  Wanamaker  Grigshy-Gn.now  Co..  Chicago.  111.,  Vice-Pres.  and  Adv. 

.Mgr.  I'nited     Air     Cleaner     Corp.. 

Chicago.  111.    Adv.     and     Sales     Promotion 

Director 
Edward  F.  Berry  ,      AUiminum    Co.   of    America,    Piltslnirgh.   Pa.,   Research 

Chemist  Udylite  Process  Co.,   Detroit, 

Mich Advertising  Manager 

Brure   Gallup  Vn'aed   Artists    Corp..   New   York.   .\dv.    and    Publicity 

Mgr Columbia      Pictures      Corp., 

New  York  Advertising  and  Publicity  Di- 
rector 
Francis  J.  Yawman  ....  Yawman  &  Erbe  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Vice-Pres. 

and  Sales  Mgr.    Same  Company    President 

Harold  Schulze    Hickok  Mfg.  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y..  Adv.  Manager   .      Patent    Cereals   Co.,    Geneva. 

N.  Y Staff 

Charles  H.  Davis  Walgreen  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff     The   Dow   Drug   Co.,   Cincin- 
nati, O Adv.  Mgr.  in  Charge  of  Pur- 
chase, Sales,  and  Displav 
William  E.  Bells                Siudehaker  Corp.  of  America,  Cleveland,  0.,  Manager    .  Willys-Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo, 

O.    Sales  Promotion  Manager 

L.  B.  McCammon Transcontinental  Oil   Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Vice-Pres.  and 

Sales  and  Refining  Mgr.    Marathon     Oil     Co..     Tulsa, 

Okla Manager  of  Sales  and  Refin- 
ing Dept. 

Harold  C.  Caspers Rex   Cole,  Inc.,  New   York,   Assl.   Mgr.   of  Apartment 

House  Division    Same  Company   Range    Specialist    in    Charge 

of  Sales 

E.   W.   Brehm    Doherty-Brehm  Co.,  New  Y'ork,  President    Resigned 

George  L.  Doherty     .  .    Doherty-Brehm  Co.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres.  Same  Company   President 

Edward  Woodrow    Krippendorf-Dittman    Co.,    Cincinnati.    0.,    Advertising 

Mgr Dunn     &     McCarthy,      Inc., 

Auburn,  N.  Y .Sales  Promotion  Staff 

(')James  L.  Fri               National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn.,  New  York,  Merchan- 
dise Managers'  Group  Mgr.   Toy    Manufacturers     of     the 

U.  S.  A.,  New  York  Managing  Director 

Thomas   Neely  The  Linen  Thread  Co..  New  York,  Sales  Sta£E Same  Company   Sales  Manager 

Derek  While  C.  C.  Winningham,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  StafI Lee  &  Cady,  Detroit,  Mich.      Advertising  Manager 

E.  \.  Pharr  Evans,  Nye  &  Harmon,  Inc.,  New  York,  Production  Mgr.Goold     Studios,     Inc.,     New 

York    Staff 

.James  L.  Surpless,  Jr.     Modern  Grinder  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sales  Staff  Same  Company   Sales   Manager 

Archibald  H.  Ehle            Baldwin    Locomotive   Works,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,   Vice- 
Pres.  and  Sales  Mgr Edward   G.   Budd    Mfg.    Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa Rail  Car  Division  Sales  Mgr. 

Donald  C.  Graves  Zimmer-Keller,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Staff      McCandlish  Lithograph  Corp., 

Detroit,  Mich.    Representative 

Harwood  M.  Bacon  .  .  .  .  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  0.,  Advertising  Staff  McCandlish  Lithograph  Corp., 

Cleveland,  O Representative 

.Mian  A.  .\ckley  Dunham- Younggreen-Lesan  Co..  Chicago,  111.,  Vice-Pres.Addressograph    -    Multigraph 

Corp.,  Cleveland,  O.  .Advertising  Director 

Hamilton  Cochran  Diamond   Waxed    Paper    Co.,    Rochester,   N.    Y.,    Sales 

Manager    Same  Company   Vice-President 

E.  H.  Stuart   Carnation  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Exec.  Vice-Pres.  Same  Company  President 

^■erner  C.  Kreuter  The  American  Laundry  Machinery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O., 

Staff     Same  Company  Vice-President 

H.  M.  Warren  National  Carbon  Co.,  New  York,  Asst.  Adv.  Manager  .    Same  Company  Advertising  Manager 

H.  A.  MacMuUan   National  Carbon  Co.,  New  York,  Asst.  Sales  Promotion 

Mgr Same  Company   Sales  Promotion  Manager 

W.  C.  Gray   W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co.,  Ft.  Madison,  la..  Publicity  and 

Sales  Promotion  Manager  Resigned 

W.  M.  Allen   Sterling  Products  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  President   .  .    Resigned 

Karl  E.  Kilby  The  Coleman  Lamp  &  Stove  Co.,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Adv. 

Manager    Resigned 

Waller  S.  Hayden  International  Silver  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  Sales  Mgr.  of 

Factories  E-J    Retired 


k 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Agencies] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Frank  H.  Fayant  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres.    H.    E.    Lesan    Adv.    Agency, 

Inc.,  New  York  Chairman    of    the    Board    of 

Directors 

Theodore  N.  P.  Wagner  Vendex,  Inc.,  London,  Eng.,  British  Sales  Mgr The  Alfred  S.  Hearn  Co.,  Inc., 

New    York     Account  Executive 

Paul  Wing    McMullen,  Sterling  &  Chalfant,  Inc.,  New  York,  Staff     Benton  &  Bowles,  New  York  Radio  Specialist 

R.  J.  Flood   J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  New  York,  Staff                        McCann-Erickson,    Inc.,    Chi- 
cago, 111 Staff 

flhester  F.  McSpadden   .  The  Geyer  Co.,  New  York,  Staff  The   Joseph    Katz   Co.,    New 

York Copy  Staff 

Miss  Dorothy  Dickinson.  Charles  Daniel  Frey  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  Staff  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago, 

111 Copy  Staff 

Robert  F.  Buggeln       .  .  The  New  York  Evening  Sun,  Adv.  Staff   Metropolitan  Adv.   Co.,   New 

York Account  Executive 

B.  Whitney  Matthews  .  .  Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  New  York,  Executive Procter   &    Collier    Co.,    Cin- 
cinnati, O Vice-President 

George  C.   Sherman   ...  George  C.  Sherman  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  President  Reimers    &    Whitehill,    Inc., 

New   York    Chairman    of    the    Board    of 

Directors 

Ralph  W.   Brill  Ralph  W.  Brill  Adv.  Agency,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Pres.  Ham-Jackson    Co.,    Inc.,   San 

Francisco,  Cal Associate 

D.  L.  Lane   James  Houlihan,  Inc.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  Staff   Botsford-Constantine  &  Gard- 

ner, San  Francisco,  Cal Staff 

Charles  S.  Weber The  Powers-House  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  Staff  Ralph  W.  Sharp  &  Associates, 

Cleveland,  0.   Production  Manager 

Bcvis  W.  Turnbull    Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Montreal,  Canada,   Publicity 

Director  Ronalds  Adv.  Agency,  Toron- 
to, Canada   Executive 

Miss  Victoria  Gaines        Simplicity  Pattern  Co.,  New  York,  Adv.  Staff   Hirshon-Garfield,    Inc.,    New 

York    Copy  Staff 

William  A.  Charters        Carr  &  Columbia,  Inc.,  New  York,  Exec.  Staff Empire    Adv.,   Service,    New 

York Staff 

W.  A.  Wright  The  Geyer  Co.,  Dayton,  O.,  Copy  Staff Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc., 

Cleveland,  O Service  Dept.  Staff 

E.  C.  Vick  Charles  Adv.  Service,  New  York,  Staff H.  W.  Fairfax  Adv.  Agency, 

Inc.,   New   York    Account    Executive 

Marshall  F.  Bachen- 
heimer  Andrew  Cone  Adv.  Agency,  New  York,  Staff H.  W.  Fairfax  Adv.  Agency, 

Inc.,  New  York  Account    Executive 

A.  T.  Stewart  H.  C.  Goodwin  Adv.  Agency,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Vice-Pres.  Same  Company   President 

George   Elliott    Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Asst.  District 

Mgr Same  Company   Account  Executive 

Bruce  Campbell   Toronto  (Canada)  Evening  Telegram,  Advertising  Mgr.   A.     McKira,     Ltd.,     Toronto, 

Canada    Staff 

Frederick  O.  Perkins       J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres.     .   Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New 

York     Account  Executive 

Charles  W.  Freeman       .  E.  T.  Howard  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Staff Hart     Lehman,     Advertising, 

New   York    Account  Executive 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [MeJia] 

Name                                    Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Glenn  Ticer  Hammer-Bray  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  Staff National     Broadcasting     Co., 

Pacifiic   Coast   Division,    San 

Francisco,  Cal Representative 

Edward  J.  Gants   College  Humor,  New  York,  Eastern  Adv.  Manager Futura  Publications,  Inc.,  New 

York Advertising  Staff 

Benjamin  G.  Oman  ....  True  Story,  New  York,  Staff   Vogue,  New  York  Advertising  Staff 

Rex  W.  Wadman   World    Petroleum    and    Petroleum    World,    New    York, 

Staff   Motorship  and  Diesel  Power, 

New  York Business  Manager 

J.  W.  O'Meara   Dealer  Adv.  florp.,  Detroit,  Mich,,  Staff     R,    L.    Polk    &    Co.,   Detroit, 

Mich Asst.  Sales  Mgr.  of  the  Direct 

Mail  Division 
C.  M.  Bothby  Chicago    (111.)    Tribune,  Sales  Staff Tower  Magazines,  Inc.,  New 

Y'ork    Advertising  Staff 

Thomas  A.  Lowry   Chicago  (111.)   Herald  &  Examiner,  Staff Chicago  (111.)  Daily  News       Advertising  Staff 

William  Woodward       .    Gravure  Service  Corp.,  New  Y'ork,  Staff Wingfoot     Magazine,     New 

York    Staff 

Edward    Horn    Myers  and  Golden,  Inc.,  New  York,  Staff Modern  Magazines,  New  York  Asst.   Promotion  Manager 

John  S.  Crier Maintenance  Engineering,  Chicago,  111.,  Western  Repre- 
sentative     Engineering  Publications,  Inc., 

Chicago,  111.   Adv.  Representative 

George  W.  Williams,  Jr.  True  Romances,  New  York,  Eastern  Adv.  Manager     .    Liberty,  New  York  Staff 

Kent  Eighty Fitzgerald  Adv.  Agency,  New  York,  Manager Journal  of  the  American  In- 
stitute  of   Homeopathy,   New 

York Business  and  Adv.  Manager 

T.  L.  Baily  Otis  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  Adv.  Manager Bystander,  Cleveland,  O.  Representative 

John  H.  Stevenson Capper  Publications,  New  Y'ork,  Staff   Junior  Home  Magazine,  New 

York    Eastern  Adv.  Manager 

Archie  Reed   National-Bellas  Hess  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Production 

Manager    Macfadden  Publications,  Inc., 

Chicago,  111 Western  Production  Mgr. 

Hank  Arnold    Hanff-Metzger,    Inc.,    Los    Angeles,    Cal.,    West    Coast 

Representative    Fawcett     Publications,     Inc., 

New  York  Motion  Picture  Adv.  Staff 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Merfta,  Continued] 

,\iji)ie  Former  Company  and  Position  Notv   Associated    With  Position 

\  triion  E.  Caiighell  The  San  Francisco   (Cal.>   News,  National  Adv.  Mgr.       Same    Company     Asst.  Advertising  Director 

I'liilip  H.  Van  Itallie       Aromalics,  New  York,   Editor    Drug  Trade  News,  New  York  Staff 

|).ir-ey  Owings   H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Director  of 

Radio   Radio  Assn.  of  America,  Inc.. 

New  York  Eastern  Director 

I  iij  W.  Swanson             National  Hotel  Review,  Chicago,  111.,  Western  Adv.  Mgr.Roadsland  Management,  Chi- 
cago, 111.    Western   Advertising  Mgr. 

11,  , mas  F.  Kihoe  Gillette  Piddishing  Co..  New  York,  VicePres.     Resigned 

I  OKRECTION:    in  the  Feliruary  3rd  issue  it  was  stated  that  John  M.   Smythe   had   heconie  associated   witli    the    Cliina   &   Glass  Guide. 
■|lii>-  was  an  error.  Mr.  Smythe  is  still  actively  engaged  as  a  representative  for  the  Oeyer  Publications   in    their   ("hicago   office   and   is 
1    ...nnected   with   the  China  &  Glass   Guide. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

li.imers  &  Whitehill.  Inc.,  .\dvertising  Agency, 

New   York  Has  changed  its  name  to  Reimers,  Whitehill  &  Sherman,  Inc.     This  action  represents  a 

consolidation   of   the   accounts  handled   hy   George   C.   Sherman   Co..   Inc.,   with   those 
served    hy    Reimers    &    Whitehill.      The    firm    will    occujiy    enlarged    <piarters    at    295 
Madison  Avenue. 
Gotham    Adv.    Co..    .\dverlising    Agencv,    New 

York      Has   combined   with   McMullen,   Sterling   &   Chalfant.   Inc.,  under   the   name  of   Gotham 

Advertising  Company.  Offices  will  he  maintained  at  2.50  Park  Avenue.    R.  M.  McMullen 
is    chairman    of    the    board,    Walter    G.    Hildebrant.    president ;     Edward    M.    Sterling, 
Edward  N.  Chalfant  and  John  E.  Hill,  vice-presidents,  and  John  H.  Nutting,  secretary. 
United  Adv.  Corp.,  Outdoor  Advertising,  New- 
ark, N.  J Has  purchased  the  business  and  assets  of  the  H.  II.  Seff  Company,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  L.  Butler  Co.,  Advertising  Agency,  Phila- 
delphia,   Pa Has  merged  with   the  S.  D.  Hofheimer   .Advertising  -Agency  of  that  city.     The  business 

will  be  continued  under  the  name  of  the  Butler  agencv. 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES 

Brooklyn   (N.  Y.)   Times  Has  acquired  the  Brooklyn  Standard  llnion.    The  two  newspapers  have  been  consolidated. 

The  Daily  Herald,  Passaic.  N.  J.  Will  be  consolidated  on  or  about  April  4ili  with  The  Daily  News  of  Passaic  and  the 

two  published  thereafter  as  The  Herald-News. 

Building  Supply  News,  Chicago.  111.  Has    absorbed   Building    Material    Merchant.      The    March    issue   of    Building   Material 

Merchant  will  be  its  la-^l.  J.  R.  Hammnnd.  who  has  been  advertising  manager  of 
Building  Material  Merrhanl.   ii'in-  I'.nil.iin^   Supply  News  in  the  same  capacity. 

HuUababoo,  New  York  Will  become  a  monthlv  «iili  ii-    \|.iil  i-^nr. 

American  Artisan,  Chicago.  III.  Has  been  purchased  bv   llnfiinrer  in'i   I'iiI.Ik  alion.  Inc.,  of  Chicago. 

The  Foundry.  Cleveland.  0.  Will    be   published    monllily    i.iMeud    of    semi-monthly    beginning    with    the    April    pre- 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Name  /iusin,'ss  Address  First  Issue  Issuanre  Page  Size 

Roadstand  MariagenienI  Frank   Grnber  616  Lee  Ave.,  Webster  Groves. 

Mo Anril  1.  19.'}2       Monthly  7  x  10  inches 

Radio  Fan      L.  A.  Nixon  1265  Broadway.  New  York         Feb.  21,  19.32      Weekly  16V,   x  10%    inches 

Practical    Mechanics  .  Practical    Me.haniis    Publish. 

ing  Co.  608   S.    Dearborn    St..   Chicago. 

Ill \pril  Monthly  l.S-'^    x    W'-i    inches 

Electric  Cookerv  Times       .       Henze-Martin  Publishing  Co.. 

Inc Eastern  Bldg..  Cleveland.  O,        March  1.  19.'!2     Every  Other 

Week  16>j    X   ll'j   inches 

NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES 

Agency  Hiisiness  Address  Personnel 

Bromiiey-Ross.    Inc.  Outdoor  Adv.  Agency  1  Park  Ave.,  New  York  Irving  Bromiley,   President;   Donald 

G.  Ross.  Vice-Pres.  and  Treas. 
Wade,  Barthe  &  Co.  Advertising  Agency  410  N.  State  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.     William  Wade.  George  F.  Barthe 

Edward  L.  Taylor  &   Co.    Trade  Journal  Representatives   La  Salle  St.  at  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

111. Edward  L.  Taylor 

Bailey  &  Conway      Radio   Adv.   Service  Lewis  Tower,  Philadelphia,  Pa.         William  J.  Bailey.  William  J.  Con- 

way 

Cordwn  B.  Zellers    Research    Business  Cleveland.    O.     Gordon    B.    Zellers,    Miss    Betia    M. 

Pearce 

(') William   Dunks    Advertising   Agency  Dexter  Horton  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Wash. William  Dunks 

George  G.  Curtis  Publishers  Representative       .1  La  Salle  St..  Chicago,  III George  G.  Curtis 

Henry  T.  Bourne   Advertising  Agency 627  Guardian  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  O.     Henry  T.  Bourne 

H.  P.  Knight  &  Co.   Advertising  Agency  208  S.  La  Salle  St..  Chicago,  III.       Henry  P.  Knight 

(')  This  business  he  will  operate  in  conjunction  with  liis  position  as  ailvertising  manager  of  the  Fremont  Times,  Seattle. 

CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS 

Name  Business  From  To 

(')C.  F.  Kern  Adv.  Agency  Advertising  Agency  1420  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.     Broad    ami    .S.    Pcnn    .Sq..    Philadel- 

Dorland   International.  Inc Advertising  Agency  205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  247   Park  Ave..  New  York 

Allen  W.  Church    Advertising  Agency     Grand    Rapids    Trust    Bldg..    Grand 

Rapids,   Mich Grand   Rapids   .Savings   Bank   Bldg., 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich, 
r  I  Gardner  Adv.  Co Advertising  Agency  1  Pershing  Sq.,  New  York  McGraw-Hill    Bldg..    W.    42nd    St., 

New  York 
C)  Firestone  Adv.  Service  .Advertising  Agency  570  Seventh  Ave..  New  York  1450  Broadway,  New  York 

(')  Elfective  March  2.Sth. 

(■J)  Effective  about  the  middle  of  April. 

r-<)  About  the  first  of  April. 
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THE  MARKET  PLACE 


W^ 


•    Advertising  Displays     • 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed    Outdoor    and    Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN   IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Maisillon,  Ohio  Good   Salesmen  Wanted 


^ADVERTISING    DISPLAYS     IN^ 
►  COLOR  < 

►silk  -  SCREEN  PROCESS^ 
^Doulberry     Studios-^ 


,  320  East  45th 


•        Business  Papers       • 


Natural   and   Manufactured    Gas  Weekly 
1^    A    CJ  Reachei    over    91%    or    the    pur- 

AGE 


NEW  YORK 


r/ie  AMERICAN 
PRINTER 


office  supplies  and  everything  that 

9  E.  38th  St.,  New  York 


^        GAS    APPLIANCE       ^ 
MERCHANDISING 


ithly 


plumbers. 


!.    specialty 

up-iu-iiie-nunuw    merchants,    who    are    alert 

to   new  selling  Ideas.     For   deUUi.   write   to 

^    9  B.  38TH  ST.  NEW  YORK     _ 

•    Letter  Service     • 

s  A  l"e  s    letters 

I     Against   the   Waste    Basketl 
Our    new    type    face    designs   for    i 


go    far     in    giving 
readability   .    .    .    teUabUUv. 

Improved,   It   will    pay 
booitlet     describing    thl3 


•     Lithographer     • 


LITHOGRAPHED  LETTERHEADS 
AND  OTHER  OFFICE  FORMS 

AT  PRICES  OF  ORDINARY  PRINTING 

LUTZ  &.  SHEINKMAN,  INC. 

Est.  1893  Inc.  1904 

2    Duane    Street  New   York   City 

We  carry  in  sto.k  "ARt  BLOTTtRS" 


•  JNewspaper  • 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 


world'3    largest    Jew 


Jewish  Daily  Forward 

tsh    dally.      A.B.C. 

total    circulation    of    all    Jewish 

lished.       A     leader    In    every    Jewish 

throughout   the   United   States.     A    Home    paper   of 

dUtinctlon.     A  result  producer  of  undisputed  merit. 

Carries   the    largest   volume   of    local    and    national 

advertising.     Renders  effective   merchandising  lerv- 


•    Photo  Engravers  • 


GOTH  AIM 


—  NEW  YORK 


•     Stationery     • 


Our  Customers 

Save  Money 

Champion   Stationery   &    Printing  Co. 

125   Church    Street,   New   York    City 

Phone   Barclay   T118 


IT  WILL  PROFIT 
YOU 

to  be  represented  in  the 
Market  Place 

Because  it  keeps  your 
name  and  service  before  a 
selected  group  of  10,000 
buyers  at  all  times  at  an 
astonishing  Iom"  cost. 

MARKET  PLACE 

ADVERTISING  &   SELLING 
9  E.  38th  St.  New  York 


The  Turnover 
In  Agency  Accounts 

[Continued  from  page  18] 

When  these  accounts  attain  importance 
a  good  proportion  of  them  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  larger  agencies. 

This  is  not  so  tragic  as  it  would 
seem.  A  small  agency  automatically 
becomes  large  if  it  can  develop  two 
or  three  large  accounts.  Many  of  the 
sizable  agencies  of  today  were  minor 
organizations  a  few  years  ago.  They 
achieved  their  present  position  through 
the  development  of  business.  A  small 
agency  does  not  necessarily  lose  its 
accounts  as  they  grow.  It  can  grow 
with  them. 

The  survey  reveals  that  there  is  no 
tendency  toward  the  direct  placement 
of  advertising.  Very  few  large  adver- 
tisers place  their  own  copy.  Where 
this  is  done  it  is  usually  handled  by  a 
department  or  a  division  whose  busi- 
ness is  too  small  to  justify  an  agency 
connection. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  advertis- 
ing agencies  are  being  eliminated.  Nu- 
merous advertisers  are  inactive,  and 
for  the  moment  are  not  operating 
through  an  agent,  although  they  still 
have  nominal  agency  affiliations.  Most 
of  these  connections  will  become  active 
as  soon  as  trade  shows  signs  of  pick- 
ing up. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about 
our  study  is  not  shown  in  the  tabula- 
tion. That  is,  the  reasons  for  account 
changes.  There  are  many,  varied  and 
devious.  The  greater  rate  of  turn- 
over owing  to  depressions  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  distant  pastures  always  look 
greener.  It  is  hoped  that  new  copy,  a 
changed  viewpoint  and  an  agency  with 
a  different  line  of  experience  may  be 
able  to  pep  up  the  sale  of  the  com- 
pany's goods. 

Then,  too,  agency  selling  becomes 
more  extravagant  when  business  is 
hard  to  get.  Stronger  promises  are 
made.  The  real  issues  are  clouded, 
and  emphasis  is  placed  on  points  that 
thwart  the  advertiser's  vision.  Too 
often  accounts  go  to  the  best  prom- 
ises. An  argument  that  usually  goes 
over  big  is  that  the  agency  soliciting 
the  accounts  can  handle  the  advertis- 
ing more  economically  because  of  its 
size,  or  because  of  some  other  quali- 
fication. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  300  less 
important  advertisers  that  contributed 
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III  this  study  are  at  present  advertis- 
in^ly  inactive.  Most  of  these  still  have 
sd-called  agency  connections.  Many  of 
ihi'iii  told  us,  however,  that  they  will 
lint  resume  advertising  through  their 
tnriner  agents.  The  reason  given  is 
liif^hly  significant.  It  is  the  contention 
lit  these  concerns  that  too  few  agents 
(illVr  a  complete  marketing  service, 
riiey  argue  that  a  manufacturer  may 
1.1    may  not   need   advertising   at   any 


parlicular  time.  He  always  needs  a 
marketing  service,  though,  as  long  as 
he  stays  in  business  and  has  something 
to  sell.  Many  agencies  are  prepared 
to  handle  only  a  client's  advertising. 
They  are  not  set  up  to  render  him  ade- 
quate marketing  aid  or  to  give  him 
proper  cooperation  in  solving  his 
sales  problems.  Today  he  has  more 
sales  problems  than  ever  before. 

So,  in  seeking  a  new  agency,  the  har- 
assed manufacturer  is  looking  around 
for  one  that  can  help  him  all  the 
time,  during  depressions  as  well  as 
during  prosperity.  He  wants  an 
agency  that  is  not  built  too  closel) 
around  advertising — one  that  can  earn 
its  fee  even  though  there  is  no  adver- 
tising to  be  placed. 


Is  Dealer  Cooperation 
on  the  Bargain  Counter? 


[Continued  front 
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stores  and  thus  safeguard  their  own 
jobs  are: 

Telephoning  in  spare  times  to  cus- 
tomers or  ex-customers  with  definite 
selling  suggestions. 

Urging  personal  friends  to  patron- 
ize the  store. 

Distributing  samples  among  friends 
— and  sometimes  to  members  of  clubs 
to  which  they  belong. 

Serving  as  models  in  stores — to  dis- 
play women's  wear. 

Learning  to  act  as  demonstrators 
for  products  whose  sales  can  be  sub- 
stantially increased  through  such  ac- 
tivity. 

Where  the  clerks'  time  is  not  avail- 
able for  these  activities,  a  well- 
planned  sales  promotion  suggestion  is 
inducing  many  merchants  to  spend 
good  money  of  their  own  to  test  prom- 
ising proposals.  And,  as  usual,  such 
plans  get  the  most  cooperation  when 
they  are  not  concentrated  on  the  man- 
ufacturers product  alone,  but  promise 
to  help  the  sales  of  other  items  which 
he  carries. 


Advertisers'  Index 

Advertising  forms  for  the  March  30th  issue  of  Advertising  &  SelUnf^  close 
March  23rd.  All  new  copy  or  change  of  copy  instructions  concerning  the 
March  30th  issue  must  reach  our  office,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City,  not 
later  than  the  above  date.  The  publishers  reserve  the  right  to  repeat  the  last 
advertisement  on  all  active  contracts  if  copy  instructions  are  not  received  one 
week  preceding  date  of  publication. 
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The  Globe  -  Democrat  was  one  of  twenty-eight  important 
American  daily  newspapers  passed  by  The  St.  Louis  Star  in 
total  paid  advertising  in  1931 the  morning  Globe  -  Demo- 
crat stepping  down  to  third  place  and  The  St.  Louis  Star  ad- 
vancing to  second  place  in  St.  Louis. 

That  had  never  happened  before.  It  was  one  of  those  upsets 
that  some  buyers  of  space  couldn't  reconcile  with  the  tradi- 
tional rank  of  St.  Louis  newspapers. 

Some  said,  "It  will  not  last.  The  morning  newspaper,  with  no 
competitor  will  not  stay  behind  an  evening  newspaper  with  two 
competitors." 

But  in  February  The  St.  Louis  Star  increased  its  hold  on 
SECOND  PLACE  by  leading  the  daily  morning  Globe- 
Democrat  by  the  wide  margin  of  115,026  lines  in  total  paid 
advertising. 
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FOR    DISTINGUISHED    PRINTING 
RESULTS,  USE  LINWEAVE  ''ROMNEY" 


INWEAVE  ROMNEY  Is  a  laid  and  felt  paper, 
made  to  the  specifications  of  printers  who  kno-w  the  uses  and  recognize  the 
possibilities  of  paper.  .  .  ,  For  unique  typographical  effects,  for  the  water- 
color  process,  for  the  reproduction  of  w^ood  cuts  and  fine  line  draw^ings,  for 
announcements,  for  high-class  edition  \vork  and  all  types  of  decorative  print- 
ing, Romney  Is  without  equal.  .  .  .  Available  In  six  colors  and  four  weights,  a 
26x40  sheet  of  Romney  can  be  cut  in  5  basic  sizes  without  waste.  Romney  comes 
w^Ith  envelopes  to  match.  Sample  sheets  and  dummies  of  Romney  and  other  dis- 
tinctive LInweave  papers  may  be  obtained  from  any  distributor  listed  below: 


Atlanta,  Ga Sloan  Paper  Company 

Baltimore,  Md The  Barton,  Duer  &  Koch  Paper  Co. 

Birmingham,  Ala Sloan  Paper  Company 

Boston,  Mass Storrs  &  Bement  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y The  Ailing  &  Cory  Company 

Charlotte,  N.  C Caskie  Paper  Company,  Inc. 

Chicago,  III Chicago  Paper  Co. 

Swigart  Paper  Company 

Cincinnati,  Ohio The  Standard  Paper  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio The  Millcraft  Paper  Company 

Dallas,  Texas E.  C.  Palmer  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Denver,  Colo Western  Paper  Company 

Des  Moines,  Iowa      Western  Newspaper  Union 

Detroit,  Mich Seaman-Patrick  Paper  Co. 

Eugene,  Ore Zellerbach  Paper  Company 

Fargo,  N.  D Western  Newspaper  Union 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind Western  Paper  Company 

Fresno,  Calif Zellerbach  Paper  Company 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich Carpenter  Paper  Company 

Great  Falls,  Mont The  John  Leslie  Paper  Co. 

Houston,  Texas E.  C.  Palmer  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Indianapolis,  Ind Crescent  Paper  Company 

Kansas  City,  Mo Midwestern  Paper  Company 

Lincoln,  Neb Western  Newspaper  Union 

Little  Rock,  Ark Western  Newspaper  Union 

Los  Angeles,  Calif Zellerbach  Paper  Company 

Louisville,  Ky The  Standard  Paper  Co. 

Memphis,  Tenn Tayloe  Paper  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 

Minneapolis,  AVinn The  John  Leshe  Paper  Co. 

New  Haven,  Conn Storrs  &  Bement  Co. 


New  Orleans,  La E.  C.  Palmer  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

New  York,  N.  Y The  Ailing  &  Cory  Company 

Allan  &  Gray 
Beekman  Paper  &  Card  Co.,  Inc. 

Oakland,  Calif Zellerbach  Paper  Company 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla Western  Newspaper  Union 

Omaha,  Neb Western  Paper  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pa D.  L.  Ward  Company 

Pittsburgh,  Pa The  Ailing  &  Cory  Company 

Portland,  Me Storrs  &  Bement  Co. 

Portland,  Ore Zellerbach  Paper  Company 

Providence,  R.  I Storrs  &  Bement  Co. 

Reno,  Nev Zellerbach  Paper  Company 

Richmond,  Va B.  W.  Wilson  Paper  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y The  Ailing  &  Cory  Company 

Sacramento,  Calif Zellerbach  Paper  Company 

St.  Louis,  Mo Mack-Elliott  Paper  Co. 

St.  Paul,  Minn The  Nassau  Paper  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah Western  Newspaper  Union 

San  Diego,  Calif Zellerbach  Paper  Company 

San  Francisco,  Calif Zellerbach  Paper  Company 

San  Jose,  Calif Zellerbach  Paper  Company 

Seattle,  Wash Zellerbach  Paper  Company 

Sioux  City,  Iowa Western  Newspaper  Union 

Spokane,  Wash Zellerbach  Paper  Company 

Springfield,  Mass The  Paper  House  of  New  England 

Stockton,  Calif Zellerbach  Paper  Company 

Tampa,  Fla E.  C.  Palmer  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Toledo,  Ohio The  Millcraft  Paper  Company 

Washington,  D.  C.     ...  The  Barton,  Duer  &  Koch  Paper  Co. 
Wichita,  Kan Western  Newspaper  Union 
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SPRINGFIELD 
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ALTERNATIVE  CHARACTERS  MAKE  LINOTYPE  METRO 

The  Double  Duty  Sans  Serif 


METRO  No.  2 

with  Alternative  Characters 


METROBLACK    No, 


Metro  Gains  Vigor 
WithJustAddition 
of  New  Characters 


METROMEDIUM 


Metro  Gains  Vigor 
WithJustAddition 
of  New  Characters 


METROLITE    No.    2 


Metro  Gains  Vigor 
WithJustAddition 
of  New  Characters 

METROTHIN    No.    2 

Metro  Gams  Vigor 
WithJustAddition 
of  New  Characters 


METRO 

ith  Regular  Characters 


AETROBLACK 


Metro  Cains  Vigor 
WithJustAddition 
of  New  Characters 


AETROMEDIUM 


Metro  Cains  Vigor 
With  Just  Addition 
of  New  Characters 

METROLITE 

Metro  Gains  Vigor 
WithJustAddition 
of  New  Characters 

METROTHIN 

Metro  Cains  Vigor 
With  Just  Addition 
of  New  Characters 


What  a  difference  just  a  few  characters  make!  The  alternative  characters  shown  above  are  available  in  oil  sizes 
from  6  to  36  point.  Their  use  converts  Metro  into  Metro  No.  2.  They  may  be  ordered  as  sorts  for  fonts  now 
in  use,  or  will  be  supplied  with  new  fonts  if  Metro  No.  2  is  specified. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ■  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  ■  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


INDUSTRIAL    DESIGN    INC 

SALMON      TOWERS       BUILDING 
11    WEST    42nd    STREET,    NEW  YORK 


Our  ex|»«»ri«'n«>e  leads  US  to  believe  that  we  can  frequently 
increase  sales  by  providing  a  more  attractive  product,  label, 
package, — often  at  a  saving  over  former  costs.  We  cooperate 
with  manufacturers  and  their  advertising  agencies  to  work  out 
practical  design  solutions,  to  be  tried  on  the  consumer.  We 
are  not  magicians;  we  are  business  men  with  wide  experience 
in  designing  for  industry. 

We  are  liariihoiled  about  art  in  business  ...  we  believe  it  to  be 
a  valuable  tool — perhaps  the  least  expensive  available  today 
—  ivhen  it  makes  sense. 

\%tf  always  submit  an  itemized  estimate  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
the  time  and  costs  involved.  We  work  either  by  the  job  or  on 
an  annual  retainer  fee  basis  with  design  production  at  cost 
when  the  situation  makes  this  a  more  economical  arrangement. 
If  our  estimate  fails  to  meet  with  your  ideas,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  obligation  involved. 

We  believe  we  have  a  definite  and  unusual  contribution  to 
offer.  We  invite  your  inquiry.  Telephone  or  write  us.  We 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  any  of  your  design  problems  with  you. 


SIMON  de  VAULCHIER  GFXJRGE  WALLER  BLO^  ROY  SHELDON 

President  Secretary  and  lice-President 

Formerly  Industrial  Art  Treasurer  Formerly  Calkins  and  Holden 

Counsel  Hearst  Publications  Industrial  Styling  Division 


AMONG      THE      FIRMS     WE      HAVE      DONE     WORK      FOR      ARE     THE      FOLLOWING: 

COLGATE  &  CO.      PARKER  PEN  CO.      HORMEL  &  CO.  •  EATON.  CRANE  &  PIKE  •  JORDEAU  CO. 
CHAMBERLAIN  LABORATORIES      ■      O'CEDAR  CORP.     •     U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  CO  ILLINOIS 

WATCH  CO.     ■     LIBBY  GLASS  MFG.  CO.     ■     DEXTER  STAYBRITE     •     MARTIN  GILLET  &  CO. 
F.  E.  COMPTON   CO.     •     NORTHERN   MILLS     •     RICHARDSON  TAYLOR-GLOBE   CORP. 


Echoes,  sounding  down  thru  the  corridors  of  time,  reflect  Arts 
contribution,  in  thevarious  periods  of  culture,  to  adornmentond  attire. 
Pride  of  conquest  has  spared  no  pains  in  exacting  the  rarest  to 
be  offered  in  compelling  attention  and  approval.  The  style  of  the 
package  today  measures  the  character  of  the  product. 

Sterling  Engraving  Company  offers  highly  efficient  and  complete 
Departments  of  creative  commercial  art  and  photo-reproductive 
processes,  featuring  the  production  of  folding  boxes,  labels,  and 
packages.  Technical  experts  experienced  for  upwards  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  contacting  the  most  exacting  morketsdirect  this  service. 

COLOR   PROCESS        BLACK   AND   WHITE        BEN    DAY        LINE 

STERLING  ENGRAVING  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

"Specialists  in  the  Art  and  Industry  of  Packaging" 
304  EAST  FORTy-FIFTH   STREET  T.I,ol,„„.,-MII„.„  H.ii  .  n„.  ..  .,o. 


([^onsider  DRUG  Products 


A  FEW  brush  strokes...  a  hurried  pencil 
sketch... six  brief  words  jotted  on  the 
margin  of  a  layout.  To  us,  whose  business 
is  the  translation  of  ideas  into  sales -produc- 
ing photographs,  these  fragments  tell  a 
story.  Which  of  our  photographers  shall 
interpret  it? 

Our  first  step  is  to  assign  your  pictorial 
problem  to  the  man  best  suited  to  express  its 
dominating  idea,  for  each  member  of  our 
staff  has  found  his  stronghold  in  some  well- 
defined  phase  of  his  art.  One  is  most  adept 
at  capturing  the  living  realism  of  people  eating 
or  sleeping  or  working  or  playing.  The  next 
excels  at  still -life  compositions  of  silks  and 
things  of  a  feminine  nature.  Another  works 
■  wonders  with  packaged  merchandise.  Still 
another  has  won  his  laurels  with  out-door 
photography. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  subjects  we've 
photographed  for  Advertisers  and  Agencies. 
We've  "shot"  roaring  locomotives. ..and 
crowded  night  clubs... and  tiny,  costly  watches 
on  slender,  shapely  arms.  We've... but  con- 
sider Drug  Products,  for  instance ...  everyday 
things  of  everyday  life. 


or  Instance 


I  It  is  here  that  camera  craftsmanship  receives 
ts  strictest  test,  for  advertising  photography 
las  long  ceased  to  be  a  simple  matter  of  maki- 
ng faithful  likenesses  of  bottles  and  boxes. 

Photographs  that  arouse  attention . . .  photo- 
graphs that  sell  baby  talcum  or  shaving  cream 
jr  any  of  a  thousand  things  bought  at  the 
:omer  druggist's ...  such  photographs  attest 
:o  the  fresh,  vital,  dramatic  interest  that  the 
ramera  imparts  to... shall  we  say,  hum-drum 
jroducts? 

If  photography  most  forcefully  conveys 
he  appeal  of  your  product,  you'll  do  well, 
ve  think,  to  let  us  produce  your  next  pic- 
lorial  requirement. 


rhe  selling  price  of  every  Pagano  photograph  is 
3ased  upon  production  costs;  quotations,  there- 
fore, are  always  approximate.  Our  clients  have 
expressed  approval  of  this  mutually  fair  method 
af  charging  for  our  work. 


•  THIS  PAGE,  printed  on  news-stock, 
demonstrates  the  effective  reproduction 
of  Pagano  photographs  created  ex- 
pressly for  coarse-screen  printing. 


SEND  FOR  THE  BROCHURE 

"I'hotographs  for  cAdvertising" 

■  .  .  containing  illustrations  produced  by  members 
of  our  staff.  TVhile  ve  do  not  sell  stock  pictures,  vt 
believe  these  examples  of  our  work  will  interest  every 
buyer  of  advertising  photography.  The  Brochure  is 
gratis,  of  course. 

The   PHOTOGRAPHIC    STUDIOS    of 
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INCORPORATED 
"^         360    WEST    THIRTY-FIRST     STREE 
NEW    YORK 
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TECHNIQUE 

"'^  820-A 

techniq^ue 


Here  you  see  the  new  Wil- 
bar  Technique  employed 
for  Headline  use.  To  use 
the  W.T.  for  this  purpose 
takes  no  real  extra  time  and 
costslittle  more  than  would 
a  straight  line  cut.  The  pat- 
terns employed  here  can  be 
reduced  or  enlarged  in  size, 
and  can  be  made  lighter 
or  darker  in  tone  value. 

• 
The  illustrations  on  the  two 
preceding  pages  were  en- 
graved by  the  Wilbar  Photo 
Engraving  Co.,  Inc.,  who, 
for  the  past  ten  years  have 
contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Photo  -  Engraving 
in  Color  Process.  Halftone 
and  Line,  and  in  Ben  Day 
and  Watercolor  plate 
making. 


NEW  AID  FOR  THE  ART  DIRECTOI 


the  spirit  of  the  copy  and  layout  can  be  carried  a  step  furtJier  iii  the  treal- 

ent  of  the  Headline.  The  Wilbar  Technique  brings  this  new  aid  to  advertising. 

thousand  andvne  Headline  and  Trade  Mark  effects  are  possible  with  this  ne%v 

chnique.  The  row  of  lettered  "Techniques"  above  show  a  few  of  its  possibilities. 

\o  serve  you  as  a  guide  we  liave  prepared  a  chart  illustrating  various  types  of 

leadlmes  with  the   Wilbar  Technique  applied  in  various  ways.  You  will  find 

thi!"   chart  a  life-saver  for   many   a   good    lieadline.  May  we  send  you  a  copy? 

\^llbar  Photo  Engraving  Co.,  Inc.,  333  West  Fifty-Second  Street,  New  York  City 


MEMBER    PHOTO    ENGRAVERS    BOARD    OF    TRADE    OF    NEW    YORK. 


Stymie  types  . .  tke  Jiosi  GompLie 

^amiLij  of  Jnooeryi  Puhlldiij  ^ijpes 


TYMIE  TYPES,  latest  and  most  interesting  of  Publicity  Faces,  possess  unusual 
distinction,  dignity,  charm  and  readability.  They  are  especially  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  modern  newspaper  and  magazine  display  advertising. 

•  Stymie  Types  range  in  size  from  the  smallest  practical  type  to  the  largest 
ever  cast  m  type  molds.  Other  features  which  distinguish  them  are  attrac- 
tively accentuated  ascenders  and  descenders  for  sizes  from  18  point  up 
m  each  of  the  three  roman  series.  They  add  interest  to  the  typography. 

•  Stymie  Types  can  be  used  very  attractively  and  effectively  in  composition 
for  commercial  printing.  The  larger  sizes,  which  save  much  of  the  time 

and  expense  of  hand  lettering  and  engraving,  are  sold  by 
the  running  inch  as  well  as  by  the  font. 

•  Stymie  Types  include  a  Light  and  a  Medium,  each  in  nine- 
teen sizes,  and  a  Bold  in  eighteen  sizes,  with  Italics  up  to  72 
point  for  all  three  faces.  In  addition  there  are  Stymie  Inline 
Title,  in  sizes  from  24  pomt  to  120  point,  Stymie  Compressed, 
Stymie  Stylus  and  Stymie  Intaglio  Figures. 

•  Stymie  Types  form  the  most  comprehensive  type  family  re- 
cently introduced  by  the  American  Type  Founders  Company, 
leader  for  forty  years  in  the  production  of  superior  printing 
types  in  the  world's  largest  and  best  eguipped  type  foundry. 


Stymie  Light 

Stymie  Light  Italic 

Stymie  Medium 

Stymie  Medium  Italic 

Stymie  Bold 
Italic 
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SPECIMENS   OF   STYMIE    TYPES    AND   RALEIGH 

CURSIVE    USED    ON    THIS    PAGE    WILL   GLADLY 

BE     SENT     TO     ADVERTISERS     WHO     ADDRESS 

OUR    NEAREST    SELLING    HOUSE 


AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  COMPANY 


Houses  in  toiiowing  cities:  New  Yort  •   Chicago    •   Boston   ■   Philadelphia   •   Richmond   •   Ball 

nati  -  Washington  •  Detroit  •  Atlanta  ■  St.  Louis  •  Milwaukee  ■  Minneapolis  •  Kansas  City  ■  On 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  •  Seattle  •  Dallas  •  Los  Angeles  •  See  telephone  book  for  s 


re   •   Buffalo  •  Pittsburgh   ■   Cleveland 
•  Denver  •  Portland  ■  San  Francisco 


The  Creation  of 
a  Good  Idea  ... 

and  the  manufacture  of  a  good 
product  brings  satisfaction  to  user 
and  producer  alike. 


We,  too,  take  pleasure  in  express- 
ing to  Fruit  Industries,  Ltd.  our 
appreciation  for  the  opportunity 
to    serve    them    so    satisfactorily. 


EINSON-FREEMAN  CO.,  INC. 

LITHOGRAPHERS 

OFFICES  AND  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
STARR  &  BORDEN  AVENUES,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  N.  Y 
NEW  ENGLAND  OFFICE-302  PARK  SQ-  BLDG.,  BOSTON.  MASS 
WESTERN      OFFICE-WRIGLEY      BLDG..     CHICAGO.     ILL 

Inventors  and  ManuFaclurers  ol  the  Einson-Freeman  Patented  Double  Tier  Container 
Licensee  (or  Canada  .  .  .  Sonerville  Paper  Boxes.  Ltd..    London.    Ontario.    Canada 


DERS 


Advertisements  which  bleed  ofi  the  page  on  one  or  more  sides  may  now 
be  used  on  a  limited  number  of  pages  in  both  ADVERTISING  &  SELLING 
and  ADVERTISING  ARTS.  Heretofore  all  bleed  pages  appearing  in  these 
two  publications  have  been  inserts,  excepting  editorial  pages  and  cover. 


ADVANTAGES:  Bleed  pages  permit  larger  illustrations  .  .  .  tie-up  more 
closely  with  editorial  pages  .  .  .  attract  more  attention  as  a  result  of 
departure  from  the  conventional. 


RATES :  Because  of  added  mechanical  difficulties  in  printing  and  trimming 
bleed  pages,  it  is  necessary  to  charge  an  additional  25%  over  usual  card 
rates.    Rates  per  insertion  for  full  pages,  with  and  without  the  bleed,  are : 


BLEED  BORDERS      A  &  S 


WITHOUT  BLEED 


ITime 

$200.00           $281.25                1  Time            $160.00           $225.00  | 

6  Times 

193.75             250.00               6  Times            155.00             200.00   ' 

13  Times 

187.50                                     13  Times            150.00 

26  Times 

175.00                                     26  Times            140.00 

NOTE :  So  far 

as  we  know,  only  two  large  general  magazines  now  accept 

bleed  advertising  pages  (HARPERS  BAZAAR  and  vogue)  and  only  one  other 

publisher  of  business  magazines  (McGraw-Hill). 

o 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING 

is  an  art  which  should  be  so  perfect  as  to  conceal  itself. 
Imperfect  engravings  divert  attention  from  the  subject  matter 
to  the  means  of  reproducing  it.  Much  of  the  effectiveness  is 
thus  lost.  It  costs  no  more  to  buy  first-qualify  engravings. 

In  most  cases,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  being  careful  to  choose 
an  engraver  v/ho  is  equipped,  is  capable,  and  conscientious. 
We  suggest  you  give  Gotham  a  trial.  For  day  or  night 
service,  ring  Longacre  5-1020,  229  West  28th  Street,  New  York 
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THE  McGRAW=HIILL  GALLERY 

OF    DISTINGUISHED    ADVERTISEMENTS    SELECTED    FROM 
DECEMBER    AND    JANUARY    BUSINESS    PUBLICATIONS 


Those  business  paper  advertisers  who  are  sold  on  the  strategy  of  continuous  advertising  to 
hold  present  markets  and  to  build  future  business  are  apparently  also  sold  on  the  strategy  of 
keeping  their  advertising  attractive  and  interesting  *  Such  is  the  comment  of  our  judges — and 
they  ought  to  know.  For  over  a  year  they  have  been  going  over  regularly  the  pages  of  140  or 
more  business  publications  in  selecting  outstanding  advertisements  for  the  McGraw-hlill 
Gallery.  They  have  been  greatly  interested  in  observing  that  the  quality  of  industrial,  trade  and 
class  advertising  has  been  affected  very  little  by  general  business  conditions,  hiere,  for  instance, 
are  examples  selected  finally  from  200  advertisements  taken  from  December  and  January  issues. 

McGRAW-HILL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY,   INC. 
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Kelvinator 
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A  ddring   but  extremely  ^ttrective  use  of  color.     Agency: 

Brooke,     Smith     &     French,     Inc.         Publications:     Electrical 

Merchandising,  Electric  Refrigeration  News,    Public   Service 

Management. 


This  distinctive  art  work  won  the  hearty  commendation  of 
the  jury.  Artist:  Robert  Unsworth.  Agency:  hIamman-Lesan 
Company.  Publications :  The  Business  Week,  Nation's  Business, 
Time,  Fortune,  Pacific  Factory,  Southern  California  Business. 


MATHEWS  CONVEYER  SYSTEMS 
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One  of  a  new  series  of  advertisements  created  and  produced 
by  the  Copy  Service  Department,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company.  The  judges  voted  this  a  fine  example  of  layout. 
With  changes  for  adapting  the  copy  to  various  industries 
this  advertisement  appeared  in  Chemical  &  Metallurgical 
Engineering,  Food  Industries,  Maintenance  Engineering, 
Power,  The  Business  Week,  Factory  and  Industrial  Manage- 
ment, Product  Engineering. 


Above:  The  judges  thought  so  highly  of  this  photography  that 
we  have  borrowed  it  to  dress  up  the  borders  of  these  pages. 
Photographs  and  arrangement  by  Pagano.  Agency:  Mars- 
chalk  &  Pratt.  Advertisement  used  exclusively  as  a  front 
cover,  American  Machinist. 


Upper  left:  Considered  an  excellent  example  of  attractive 
and  practical  typography.  Agency:  Paul  Teas  Incorporated. 
Typography  by  W.  R.  Mathews  Co.  Publications:  Factory 
and  Industrial  Management,  Improvement,  Industrial  Canada. 


Purpose  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Gellery 

To  encourage  higher  stdndards  of  layout,  lypography, 
photography  and  art  in  business  paper  advertising.  Text 
and  captions  are  not  considered  except  as  regards  layout 
and  typography.  Whether  or  not  an  advertisement  has 
appeared  in  a  McGraw-Hill  publication  has  no  bearing 
whatever  upon  its  selection.  Judges:  John  Benson,  Presi- 
dent, American  Association  of  Advertising  Agents;  Philip 
L.  Thompson,  President,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation; 
Warren  C.  Piatt,  President,  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Inc.;  Frederick  C.  Kendall,  Editor,  Advertising  &  Selling; 
Earl  Whitehorne,  Assistant  Vice-President,  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
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'he  new  finish  in  Ticonderoga  Text.  Now 
ou  can  obtain  this  beautiful  paper  in  either 
lid  or  wove  finish.  The  colors,  sizes  and 
'eights  are   the   same    in    either   finish. 


Something  more 
than  "PRICE" 

In  Ticonderoga  Text  you  find 
much  more  than  its  modest 
price  indicates.  Its  high  quality, 
appearance  and  feel  is  of  course 
obvious.  Its  adaptability  to 
practically  every  process  of 
printing  and  lithography  (both 
in  oil  and  water  color  inks)  is 
a  matter  of  record.  And  now, 
on  the  following  page,  see  how 
perfectly  it  takes  gravure. 

For  work  requiring  versatility, 
plus  quality  and  economy, 
specify  Ticonderoga  Text. 


An  example  of  Gravure  printing  on  Ticonderoga  Text 
Illustration  courtesy  of  Curtis  Publishing  Company 


Is  the  header 
in  Its  Field 

because  it  has  every  good  quality 
desired  in  a  distinctive  book  paper. 
It  prints  easily  w^ith  a  minimum  of 
make  ready,  thereby  saving  time  in 
the  pressroom.  Its  uniformly  even 
finish  is  adapted  to  letter  press, 
lithography  or  gravure. 

The  illustration  opposite  demon- 
strates its  suitability  to  sheet-fed 
gravure  presswork.  Note  the  richness 
of  contrast,  with  the  paper  blending 
into  the  picture  and  becoming  an 
actual  part  of  it. 

Ticonderoga  Text  has  conclusively 
proven  that  a  beautiful  paper  need 
not  be  expensive.  Its  economical  price 
is  sure  to  be  a    pleasant   surprise. 


Ticonderoga  Pulp  ^  Paper  Company 

220  EAST  42nd   STREET 
NEW  YORK,   N.   Y. 
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with  envelopes  to  match,  is  stocked 
in  the  following  colors  and  sizes 

WHITE  ^   INDIA 

25  X  38—60  (120M)     25  x  38-70  (140M)     35  x  45-1 16  (232M) 

COLORS 

TAN  •  FAWN  •  GRAY  •  BLUE  •  YELLOW  •  GREEN 

25  X  38-70  (140M)     35  x  45-116  (232M) 

all  deckles  and  grain  long  way 


Distributed  by 


Albany,  N.  Y Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md Dobler  &  Mudge 

Boston,  Mass The  Arnold-Roberts  Company 

Boston,  Mass John  Carter  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Boston,  Mass Cook- Vivian  Company,  Inc. 

Bridgeport,  Conn The  C.  E.  Dartt  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y The  Ailing  &  Cory  Company 

Chicago,  111 Messinger  Paper  Company 

Cincinnati,  Ohio Albershart  Paper  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio The  Ailing  &  Cory  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio The  Rike  Paper  Products  Co. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Iowa 

Hartford,  Conn The  Rourke-Eno  Paper  Co. 

Houston,  Texas The  Paper  Supply  Co. 

Jacksonville,  Fla Jacksonville  Paper  Co. 

Lincoln,  Neb Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

(Lincoln  Paper  Co.  Div.) 

Los  Angeles,  Cal Buckley-Lynch  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Louisville,  Ky The  Rowland  Company,  Inc. 

Miami,  Fla Everglade  Paper  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wilcox -Mosher-Leff holm  Co.  of  Minn. 


Montreal,  P.  Q Kruger  Paper  Company,  Lt 

Nashville,  Tenn Clements  Paper  Co. 

New  Haven,  Conn The  Arnold-Roberts  Co. 

New  Haven,  Conn The  Rourke-Eno  Paper  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y The  Ailing  &  Cory  Company 

New  York,  N.  Y Blake-Butler  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y Forest  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y J.  E.  Li nde  Paper  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y VVillmann  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

Omaha,  Neb. Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa Atlantic  Paper  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa The  Ailing  &  Cory  Company 

Portland,  Oregon Paper  Mills  Agency,  Inc. 

Rochester,  N.  Y The  Ailing  &  Cory  Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal General  Paper  Company 

St.  Paul.  Minn Wilcox-Mosher-LefFholm  Co. 

Scranton,  Pa Megargee  Bros.,  Inc. 

Seattle,  Wash Paper  Mills  Agency,  Inc. 

Springfield,  Mass Whitney-Anderson  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

Washington,  D.  C Dobler  &  Mudge 


Export:  American  Paper  Exports,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


This  package  designed 
by  George  Switzer  cut  costs  27 1/2  per 
cent ...  increased  sales  102  per  cent 
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Oh,  Yeah?  That's  how  Budge-It  Products,  Inc.  felt  until  the  new  can  without  any  additional 
sales  pressure  or  advertising  accomplished  in  five  months  what  had  iormerly  taken  seventeen 
years  •  Housewives  and  garagemen  had  been  using  Budge-It  in  its  nondescript  yellow-and- 
green  container  ior  years.  They  were  iamiliar  with  its  owl-head  trademark.  Budge-lt  Products 
feared  that  the  radical  change  recommended  by  George  Switzer,  New^  York  designer,  would 
affect  their  sales !  It  did  I  •  The  first  week  the  new  Budge-It  can  was  tried  out  in  a  leading  New 
York  department  store,  sales  increased  30  per  cent,  the  second  week  40  per  cent,  by  the  end  of 
the  fourth  week  50  per  cent  and  still  continued  to  climb  •  Hopeful  but  not  completely  con- 
vinced, the  manufacturers  started  distribution  in  other  places.  Now  at  the  end  of  five  months 
Budge-It  sales  have  more  than  doubled  •  Budge-lt  Products,  Inc.  gives  entire  credit  lo  the  nev/ 
container  designed  by  George  S'witzer.  First,  because  its  size  is  more  convenient.  Second, 
because  in  its  new  colorful  crimson,  vivid  yellow,  black  and  white  container  and  its  smart  de- 
sign, it  is  Budge-It's  own  best  salesman.  Clerks  of  their  own  accord  feature  it  in  shelf,  counter  and 
window  displays.  Buyers  who  had  seen  the  can  wrote  in  about  selling  it.  Dealers  who  had 
formerly  refused  to  handle  it  immediately  stocked  it  •  In  addition  to  increasing  sales,  George 
Switzer's  recommendations  saved  twenty -seven  and  one-half  per  cent  in  production  costs. 
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DESIGN  SECTION  OF  ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING      | 

Devoled  lo  the  design  of  advertising,  Ihe  creation  of  printed  literature,  and  the  styling  of  merchandise  and  paclcages 

MARCH*1932 

FREDERICK  C.  KENDALL,  Editor  /  RUTH  FLEISCHER,  Associate 

Memo  to  Manufacturers:      .      .     .     By  Simon  de  Vaulchier  11 

A  New  Approach  lo  Fashion  Photography H 

Book-plates  and  Trade-marks   .     .    Designed  by  A.  Szoeke  16 

Patterns  with  Pictures By  Thurman  Rotan  17 

These  Packages By  Roy  Sheldon  19 

White  on  Black 30 

And  Now:  Good  Design  for  the  Gasoline  Pump      .     ...  32 

Tractors  from  the  Air 34 

Typography's  New  Dimension     .      .     By  Frederic  Dannay  35 

"Eyes"  .  .  a  Photograph  by  Frederick  Bradley 39 

Four  Views  of  Ihe  Hattie  Carnegie  Shop 40 

Cigar  Boxes  from  Germany By  J.  A.  Healey  42 

Gallery By  Burford  Lorimer  44 

Modern  Displays  that  Dramatize  the  Product 46 


M.CROBBINS,  President    '    I.  H.  MOORE,  Vice-President  and  Genera!  Manager    /    F.  C.KENDALL,  Publisher 

NINE  EAST  THIRTY-EIGHTH  STREET  /  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK :  M.  M.  MacCoUum,  Telephone,  Caledonia  5-9770  ■  CHICAGO :  Norman  E.  Knudson,  Western  Manager. 
1370  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Harrison  5858  ■  CLEVELAND :  Henrf  R.  Norton.  Middle  Western  Manager,  606  Swetland 
Building,  Cherry  5964  ■  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES  &  PORTLAND,  OREGON :  Ned  Brydone-Jack  cS,  Thomas 
L.  Emory    ■    ATLANTA,  GA.:  Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman. 

Advertising  Arts  is  a  section  of  Advertising  and  Selling,  the  price  of  vi^hich  is,  for  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
three  dollars  a  year.  Foreign,  four  dollars  a  year.  Members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  and  Associated 
Business   Papers,   Incorporated,   Copyright   1932,   By    Advertising   and    Selling   Publishing   Company,   Incorporated. 


LOOK  BOTH  WAYS 

Now  you  can  keep  on  odmiring  eye  on  transparent 
wrapping  without  turning  a  cold  shoulder  to  profit. 
The  way  is  open 

wihRlEGELITE 
oRIEGELINE 

Riegelite  is  made  for  all  food  products.  It  is  moisture- 
proof,  grease-proof,  self-sealing  and  highly  transparent. 
In  the  first  ten  weeks  after  its  introduction,  the  baking 
trade  alone  wrapped  over  fifty  million  units  m  Riegelite. 

Riegeline  is  for  tight-wrapped  packages,  bags,  envelopes 
and  where  the  wrapping  cost  is  important.  It  is  trans- 
parent, grease-proof,  clean,  and  economical. 

RIEGEL    PAPER    CORPORATION 

342  Madison    Avenue 
New   York 


WORKING     SAMPLES    OR    OUR    NEW    PORTFOLIO    OF    PACKAGING    PAPERS    SENT    ON    REQUEST 

Prinred  on  Riegeline  —  94  x  36  —  «o  lb.  weiglii 
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Traaors  irom  me  Air     . 

tndi.»qen.E»t   no  ays  gnhimbo  no  qesjl   noa  uoy  wokl 
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"Eyes"  .  .  g  Photograph  by  Frederick  BrodleY 39 
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NINE  E.4g3iofe^BS^,T,fll^iKS^^Si§^fS^ci  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  :  M.  M.  MacCollum,  Telephone,  Caledonia  5-9770  ^  CHICAGO:  Norman  E.  Knudson,  Western  Manager, 
M(0'frT^#©'4'fl'0^  '  ^H^Q^^'^  R  JcaD£Vn|5^slern  Manager,  606  Swetland 
B^dm^.  Chei^m  Sm  fnM:ScO,  L^TNGO^S  POmTtiU'oWGGS:  Ned  Brydone-Iack  &  Thomas 
L.  Emory    •    ATLANTA  ii|i^  Sl<viA3rq»^Ofe't6**fr- t  *  C 

Advertising  Arts  is  a  section  of  At^ajl^ry  a^^l^g,  the  price  of  which  is,  for  the  United  Stales  and  Canada, 
three  dollars  a  year.  Foreign    four  dollars  a  year.  Members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  and  Associated 
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MEMO  TO  MANUFACTURERS: 


The  manufacturer  laughingly  refers  to  design  as  "Pretty 
pictures."   The  manufacturer  is  right  .  .  .  His  unconscious  estimate 
of  design,  which  usually  enrages  the  artist,  happens  to  be  basically 
sound  .  .  .  Particularly  in  193£. 

Aesthetics  have  run  amuck  .  .  .  Decoration  has  come  to  seem 
the  whole  story  of  design  .  .  .  The  entire  thinking  of  packaging  today 
is  honeycombed  with  the  bright  new  idea  that  glass  or  Cellophane  or 
paper  or  Bakelite  or  tin  or  foil  are  interchangeable.   Display  has 
usurped  the  meaning  of  design  to  an  astonishing  extent.   Enthusiasm 
and  novelty  tend  to  obscure  the  fundamental  economics  of  a  situation 
in  which  fundamental  economics  are  rapidly  becoming  of  extreme  and 
primary  importance  .  .  .  1928  thinking  is  still  going  the  rounds. 

Nor  is  this  without  a  reason  of  its  own.   The  package  is 
important  as  a  display  factor.   It  is  abandoned  on  the  retailer'~ 
shelves  today  to  sell  itself.   The  product  which  has  the  most  effec- 
tive design  achieves  the  greatest  degree  of  spontaneous  selling.   By 
ensembles,  package  families  and  complete  sets,  contagious  selling  is 
encouraged  or  developed.   All  that  is  sound,  but  there  is  one  field 
where  decoration,  layout,  color  and  visibility  is  still  neglected. 

Decoration,  the  "pretty  picture"  aspect  of  design,  is  just 
beginning  to  sweep  through  window  and  counter  display.   Shipping  cases 
are  turning  into  display  cases  overnight  .  .  .  Decoration  has  a  sorely 
needed  job  to  do  in  carrying  the  sales  drive  from  the  printed  page 
over  to  the  package.   This  bridge  from  publication  to  counter  has  been 
neglected.   The  merchandise  thinking  has  often  been  left  to  the  litho- 
grapher or  the  printer,  who  is  an  excellent  craftsman  but  not  always 
an  advertising  executive  nor  a  sales  strategist.   As  a  result,  display 
material  has  been  the  weakest  and  most  extravagant  factor  in  the  mas- 
ter plan  of  publicity  and  promotion.   Extravagant  because  not  planned 
to  do  its  work  coherently. 

Redesign  has  a  whole  job  to  do,  then,  on  display  and  this 
work  will  doubtless  take  two  forms;  one  of  decoration  as  such,  to  make 
it  more  effective  to  the  eye,  to  take  advantage  of  our  new  processes 
and  inks,  to  bring  into  action  the  lessons  learned  on  the  advertising 
page,  to  develop  a  technique  of  display.   The  other,  to  organize  the 
^se  of  these  means  and  coordinate  their  elements  into  a  definite  sell- 


ing  drive  which  will  pick  up  the  consumer's  interest  in  the  newspaper 
or  magazine  advertisement  and  carry  it  directly  to  the  package. 

That  is  the  function  of  the  store  window;  not  to  sell  the 
radio  program  but  to  use  the  interest  the  radio  program  has  aroused 
to  pull  the  consumer  into  the  store.   Inside  the  store  the  counter 
display  serves  as  another  arrow  to  guide  the  customer  to  the  package. 
The  total  sales  drive  may  be  conceived  as  a  "Follow  the  Green  Line," 
with  radio  at  one  end  and  the  package  at  the  other.   Design  as  dec- 
oration has  a  job  to  do  in  1932  in  strengthening  the  weakest  spot  in 
this  line. 

What  about  those  aspects  of  design  which  are  admittedly  out- 
side of  the  "pretty  picture"  designation?   Design  is  primarily  func- 
tional, structural,  material,  and  this  fact  has  been  submerged  by  the 
emphasis  put  upon  its  pictorial  and  display  uses.   But  only  momen- 
tarily.  When  the  current  effervescence  of  exploitation  of  the  adver- 
tising value  of  the  package  and  the  display  card  and  container  has 
made  the  rounds  and  brought  all  products  up-to-date,  the  emphasis  will 
shift  back  to  more  fundamental  design  factors. 

The  plain  simple  underlying  fact  is  that  all  packaging  mate- 
rials are  not  interchangeable.   There  is  a  certain  amount  of  sense  in 
their  application  not  only  to  protection  and  preservation  but  to  at- 
tention-getting and  selling  that  cannot  be  disregarded  if  net  profits 
are  still  to  be  collected.   The  categories  of  packaging  materials  down 
from  glass  and  plastics  through  metal  and  foil  to  chipboard  and  paper 
are  fundamentally  rooted  in  production  costs.   Research  and  new  pro- 
duction methods  give  them  flexibility  but  it  is  simply  due  to  surface 
effervescence  and  primarily  unsound  designing  that  these  primary  pack- 
aging materials  are  competing  with  each  other  today. 

"The  eyes"  still  "have  it,"  and  visibility  has  done  won- 
ders for  many  products.   Meanwhile  the  state  of  the  national  pocket- 
book  and  the  utility  of  opaque  materials  have  been  forgotten.   Foil  is 
still  treated  as  if  it  were  merely  paper,  when  it  is  actually  metal. 
Tin  is  slowly  becoming  humanized  with  vacuum  packing  and  key  winding 
but  the  designer  has  not  yet  begun  his  work  on  metal  containers.   Cel- 
lophane is  one  of  the  most  temperamental  materials  in  general  use. 
Its  transparency  has  given  it  a  wide  market  but  the  next  few  years 
will  make  our  present  product  seem  crude  and  unwieldy.   Beetleware  and 
celluloid  and  all  the  moulded  plastics  are  overlooking  logical  oppor- 
tunities and  often  going  after  fields  in  which  their  use  is  thoroughly 
superfluous  and  uneconomic.   Paper  and  cardboard  are  at  last  making 
use  of  an  ingenuity  which  might  have  been  their  heritage  years  ago. 
Particularly  the  glassines  and  waxed  papers  are  remarkable  for  their 
recent  improvements,  but  parchment  seems  to  be  unconscious  of  its 
potential  use  as  a  packaging  medium. 

Coincident  with  this  state  of  things  and  inherent  in  a  sit- 
uation where  1928  thinking  lags  into  1932  actualities,  there  are  wide- 
spread extravagances  in  package  wastes.   Recently  department  stores 


which  simplified  their  packaging  and  wrapping  materials  and  methods 
showed  an  average  saving  of  40  per  cent  of  their  costs.   The  status 
quo  of  packages  and  labels  presents  innumerable  opportunities  for  sav- 
ings, ranging  from  weak  ineffectual  designs,  confused  copy  and  unnec- 
essary printings  to  such  major  faults  as  obsolete  materials  and  larger 
packs  than  consumer  use  demands.   The  design  of  new  products  is  held 
in  abeyance  by  the  fact  that  few  manufacturers  care  to  release  innova- 
tions in  the  present  market.   Thus  one  of  the  widely  recommended  cures 
for  hoarding  is  stalemate.   Monotony  reigns  and  even  our  new  inks  and 
livelier  display  techniques  do  not  fill  the  gap. 

It  is  an  excellent  moment  to  take  stock  of  the  effort  of 
American  design.   Our  past  is  full  of  design  solutions  which  are  not 
only  functionally  admirable  but  economically  elegant.   From  the  clipper 
ship  to  the  mast  of  the  Enterprise;  from  the  buggy  wheel  to  the  new 
low-priced  automobiles,  from  the  safety  razor  to  the  egg  slicer  or 
the  Kodak,  excellent  design  is  plentiful  in  American  industry.   Now 
our  packaging  has  reached  a  pitch  of  conscious  excellence  and  effi- 
ciency where  Europe  is  anxious  to  find  out  how  we  did  it.   Packaging 
expositions  are  travelling  back  across  the  Atlantic,  for  we  can  pack 
more  merchandise  more  economically  and  efficiently  than  they  can.  The 
American  designer  has  worked  with  the  engineer  and  the  merchandise 
expert  despite  the  confusion  of  prosperity  and  the  delayed  thinking 
of  the  depression. 

That  his  solution  has  frequently  been  superficial  must  be 
admitted.   His  job  is  only  partly  done.   The  package  stands  in  need 
of  a  more  careful  examination  and  a  more  fundamental  direction.   Mate- 
rials must  be  studied  and  adapted  to  their  exact  purposes.   Display 
needs  both  better  decoration  and  more  business-like  treatment.   Even 
its  construction  is  wide  open  to  improvement  today.   And  finally,  the 
product  itself,  the  railroad  car,  the  medicine  cabinet,  the  house  and 
the  apartment  and  all  their  equipment  and  furnishing  need  rethinking. 
This  time  of  suspended  action  in  production  furnishes  an  appropriate 
moment  for  the  designer  to  work  out  better  design  solutions  against 
the  rush  activity  to  come. 

Excellent  design  has  always  been  one  of  the  cheapest  tools 
of  business.   Today  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  flexible,  for  good 
design  is  always  consumer  minded.   The  buyer's  market  our  enormous 
production  facilities  have  given  us  looks  like  a  permanent  state. 
Consumption  is  the  governor  of  the  machine  of  industry  and  design, 
sound,  experienced,  design  which  makes  sense  in  terms  of  the  master 
plan  of  sales  on  the  one  hand  and  production  facilities  on  the  other, 
is  the  necessary  stimulus  to  set  the  governor  in  motion.   Price  reduc- 
tion was  the  first  and  obvious  force.   It  has  been  enormously  helpful 
but  its  usefulness  is  past.   Design  remains  as  a  positive  force  not 
only  to  start  the  machine  turning  over  but  to  follow  along  in  its 
renewed  activity  to  minimize  its  terrific  waste  and  keep  it  running 
more  smoothly. 

Simon  de  Vaulchier 
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SPORTS    CLOTHES 

KNITTED 
TO  YOUR    ORDER 


,  there  o  necMino, 


l»S,m»s  M  iS^  Eigh.h  Hour 

BONWIT  TELLER 


A  N€W  APPROACH  TO  FASHION 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Advertising's  oldest  axiom  tliat  an  advertisement 
"must  be  seen,  must  be  read,  must  be  remembered" 
seems  to  have  been  boycotted  for  years  by  fashion 
advertisers  and  their  photographers. 

Scan  through  any  magazine  carrying  fashion  adver- 
tising, and  most  of  tlie  photograplis  not  only  look  as  if 
they  had  all  been  cranked  out  by  the  same  machine, 
but  give  you  the  feeling  that  you've  already  seen  the 
picture  dozens  of  times  before. 

The  photograph  by  Anton  Bruehl  reproduced  here 
introduces  drama  and  daring  into  a  field  overloaded 
with  dullness.  It  has  an  idea — something  almost  unheard 
of  in  fashion  photography.  It  has  imagination — a  rare 
quality,  where  the  worn  trail  has  been  followed  so 
ploddingly.  And  it  says  "fashion"  both  eloquently  and 
memorably — yet  without  showing  a  single  young  lady 


simpering    coyly    or    attempting    to    appear    iiaughty. 

Even  if  you're  not  interested  at  the  moment  in 
"sport  clothes  knitted  to  order," you'll  read  and  remem- 
ber this  advertisement.  Yes,  even  if  you're  a  man — 
and  it's  mighty  seldom  that  fashion  advertisements  gain 
the  attention  of  male  readers.  Perhaps  if  more  did  so, 
wives  would  find  it  easier  to  get  a  husband's  O.  K.  on 
the  purchase  of  a  new  costume,  and  stores  would  do 
more  business. 

"Well,  it  may  be  good  art,  but  does  it  pull'r'"  the 
skeptics  chorus  will  ask.  The  answer  is  that  Bon  wit 
Teller  have  not  only  received  requests  from  all  over  the 
country  for  reproductions  of  the  advertisement,  hut 
have  been  able  to  chalk  up  an  immediate  dollars-and- 
cents  increase  in  the  sales  of  their  knitted-to-order- 
sport-department. 
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BOOK-PLATES         AND         TRADE-MARKS  BY 
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ANDREW         SZ    O    E    K    E 


iModels  for  packages  of  a  new  line  of  beauty  preparations, 
soon  to  be  released,  designed  by  John  Vassos  for  one  of  the 
leading  toilet  goods  manufacturers. 

Color  plates  direct  from  objects  produced  with  the  Knudsen 

I  [process  by  the  Offset  Printing  Plate  Co.,  100  Bleecker  Street,  New 

York  City.  Presswork  by  Robert  Teller,  Sons  &  Dorner,  New  York  City. 


PATT€RNSWITH   PICTUR€S 


The  "repeat" — long  in  use  by  artists  for  textiles  and  decora 
tlon  —  is  now  appearing  in  photography.  An  action  picture 
repeated  as  shown  on  this  page  makes  as  effective  a  design  a 
the  landscape  on  the  next.  Here  is  a  technique  that  ha 
many  possibilities  —  end-papers,  book  rackets,  wall  papers  — 
to  mention  only  a  few.     Photographs  by  Thurman  Rotan. 


i 


THE"REPEAT"COMESTO      PHOTOGRAPHY.       DESIGNS      BYTHURMAN      ROTAN 
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Covi-ring  as  (lic\  do.  a  wide  raiip-  of  iiuliislr\.  these 
packages  represent  important  oontrilnitions  to  Anieriean 
design.  Thev  escape  the  dear  and  dreadful  ''buckeye" 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  '"arty"  on  the  other.  They 
are  business-like  and  distinguished.  The  lady  stylist  of 
the  mid-twenties  had  no  hand  in  their  creation  nor  are 
they  the  residt  of  an  exjdosion  of  iiis|)irati(»ii  in  some 
"art-idea"  shop. 

Certain  of  them  are  I  lie  creations  of  advertising 
agencies:  others  are  the  work  of  independent  designers; 
still  others  are  anonymous  because  several  minds  con- 
iriliulcd  to  their  development.  PVom  dog  soap  to 
ViDusticon,  from  Dorothy  Gray  to  Woolworth.  in 
iriiial.  glass,  plastics,  foil,  cardboard,  paper  and  Cello- 
phane they  have  been  planned  to  sell  merchandise. 
Their  clarity,  simplicity,  and  distinction  put  the  adver- 
tising page  of  1932  to  shame,  lias  the  designing  uri;<' 
fled  from  the  magazine  to  the  package?  Has  the  picture 
become  the  product?  What  of  good  taste  and  the 
depression?  Advertising  shows  signs  of  trading  down. 
Here  is  merchandise  trading  up.  Art  directors  are 
wringing  their  hands  because  clients  will  not  O.  K. 
distinguished  campaigns  with  the  striking  illustrations 
of  three  or  four  years  ago.  Those  same  manufacturer- 
clients  are  installing  art  departments  in  their  factories, 
paying  for  redesigned  packages,  consulting  eminent 
stylists.  Is  the  package  on  a  rampage  today  blossoming 
into  a  three-days'  wonder  soon  to  collapse  of  its  own 
weight  of  art.  or  are  we  facing  a  normal  development 
in  which  art  serves  as  a  new  business  tool?  What  is 
this  paradox  of  situation  which  deprives  advertising  of 
much  of  its  beauty  and  attractiveness  while  at  tin- 
same  lime  it  stimulates  those  same  aspects  of  the 
package? 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure — it  did  not  happen 
over  night.  Neither  the  public  nor  the  designers  would 
have  been  ready  for  it.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the 
long  preparation  period  belongs  to  advertising.     The 


department  stores  also  did  their  part.  The  stylists  and 
the  decorators  helped.  Murope  <(»ntril)iited  constant 
ideas  which  were  gradually  assimilated.  America  had 
finished  building  its  houses  and  began  to  examine  the 
furnishings.  The  desire  for  color,  style,  design  aroused 
during  the  twenties  has  lasted  on,  spreading  perhaps  as 
the  individual's  prospects  have  become  more  somber. 

Hundreds  of  reasons  could  be  marshalled  to  explain 
the  extraordinary  application  of  design  to  the  package 
we  are  witnessing  today.  The  most  powerful  of  them 
is  the  fact  that  they  all  worked  together.  "I'hey  were 
cumulative  in  their  effect  on  the  container  which  no 
one  had  seriously  bothered  with  during  the  period  of 


For  Gilbert  Products  the  designer,  Gustav  Jensen,  typifies  extremi 
cleanliness,  inspires  confidence  in  the  product  and  at  the  same  time  ha 
made  his  containers  colorful. 
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expanding  sales  and  developing  industry.  Advertising, 
on  the  contrary,  had  benefited  from  intense  eultivatioii 
and  generous  appropriations. 

One  other  consideration,  advertising  sells  the  package. 
The  package  sells  the  package.  Advertising  space  costs 
money.  The  package  is  covered  with  free  space.  The 
package  used  to  do  the  advertising.  Long  copy  panels 
explained  and  educated.  Now  the  package  has  gone 
into  action.  Its  message  is  short,  simple,  urgent.  It  is 
advertising  nearest  the  home. 

Moreover  the  package  has  never  gone  high  pressure. 
It  may  be  silly,  extravagant,  or  weak  but  it  cannot 
dramatize  the  negative  appeals  of  fear  and  pain.  The 
manufacturer  who  fires  his  broadsides  to  frighten  the 
public  into  buying  his  product  never  scares  them  away 
from  his  package.  Frequently  the  very  advertisers 
whose  copy  and  advertising  art  is  most  dramatic  have 
the  most  carefully  conservative  packages.  The  package 
must  inspire  confidence. 

Time  «as  when  protection  was  sufficient.  Next 
conveniences  and  identity  were  added.  Now  in  the 
third  stage  all  the  categories  of  packages  are  being 
re-designed.  The  objective  is  always  the  same — to 
complete  a  sale,  but  the  means  of  accomplishing  this 
end  are  as  varied  as  the  stores  where  packages  live  or 
tlie  materials  of  which  they  can  be  made. 

Here  for  instance,  in  the  third  and  final  design  for 
the  Acousticon.  Joseph  Sinel  has  fitted  an  admirable 
inslrument  into  an  admirable  gold,  black,  and  red  box 


Women,  as  well  as  men,  are  gardeners  today 
neglected  to  appeal  to  them    by   means   of   his  chc 
yellow  wrapper  for  the  International  Paper  Compa 
lettering  he  has  chosen  is  excellent  for  his  purpos* 
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In     Ihc      Tavl...-    Sl..rin..;;nid.'     .Icsi-n.-d 
Doruin    Ica-n.'.  llic  ancient  an. I  honorald.' 

;;,.„.•  the  ua\  uiall  Irc.h  attacks  .,n  pnldi.'  acceptance 
and  hcconie  distinguished  iti  bhick  liakciite  will)  cliro- 
niinni  bands.  The  box  carries  out  the  same  design  in 
black  and  silver  paper.  In  both  of  lh<'se  c\ain|)les  llu' 
tendencx  of  the  package  to  conform  to  the  shape  ami 
design  of  the  product  is  sigiiificanl.  When  \\ill  clocks 
and  watches  adopt  some  equivalent  sohitiony  I  .  S. 
ria\ing  Card  docs  it  bandsomcly  with  foil  repeating 
the  effect  with  gold  and  silver  inks  on  the  backs  <>(  the 
canls.  \cl  this  brilliant  material  remains  almost  nndis- 
co\ered  for  exterior  packaging.  It  is  so  old-fasllione<l 
and  neglected.  ci>\er<'d  up  with  paper  usually,  that  its 
use  amounts  to  a  new  and  startling  discovery.  The 
reason  is  possibly  that  design  in  its  modern  sense  has 
ne\cr  been  adequately  applied  to  foil. 

Two  other  packages  which  employ  somewhat  similar 
means  (d' enliaticing  the  value  of  the  merchandise  tiicy 
contain   arc  (^islav   .Icnscn"s  siinid<-  and  effective  box 
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for  (iulistan  ni<;s  and  th<-  Hakclite  Skrip  container. 
Rugs  have  lakcn  lo  iliciiiscK  <■>  a  package  and  ink  has 
made  a  package  of  its  convenient  container.  Imt  cadi 
has  become  more  precious  in  the  eyes  of"  the  cDnMiiMtr 
by  virtue  of  design.  The  merchandising  strategy  lliesc 
two  suggest  apphes  lo  many  products  today.  As  the 
current  l)egins  to  react  against  sMding  prices  and  decMn- 
ing  quahty  tiicrc  may  well  Ik-  a  «  idc  adoplion  ol  the 
(jiiict  confidence  sucii  d.-sigiis  inspire. 


machine  capable  of  writing  several  words  a  minute 
— but  it  is  not  lli<-  cliarm  which  is  calculated  to  sell 
nierclian<li>c  in  (piantitics  lodav. 

Ralii.T  Id  us  Inn.  to  .|ensen-s  blue,  black  an.l  uhilc 
package  of  (Gilberts  Oral  Antiseptic  with  the  character- 
istic PM(i  tying  into  a  distinguished  family  the  tooth- 
paste carton  and  tube.  Remark  that  each  of  these 
articles  is  admirable  alone,  but  why  slop  there:'  Together 
thcv  arc  better  still   and   that   is   the  first   step  towani 


Gustav  Je 


The  glues  and  pastes  taking  their  cue  from  the  inks, 
<.)innks,  and  Scrips,  are  beginning  to  wake  up  and  hjok 
at  iheir  antique  design  and  packaging.  Here  is  Le  Page's 
glue  dressed  up  by  the  Moyt  agency  in  a  smart  red 
cajiped  yellow  and  black  package  which  is  a  relief  from 
till'  usual  confused  commercial  treatment  still  lingering 
in  this  fieUl.  There  is  a  certain  charm  perhaps  for  the 
antiquarian  in  the  fact  that  most  pastes  and  glues  still 
remind  one  <jf  the  old-fashioned  office  or  the  littered 

in  the  davs 


shipping  room  tyjtical  of  the  little  bu 


when    the    typewriter 


strange    and    wonderful 


a<lding  to  spontaneous  selling,  which  many  packages 
have  today,  the  natural  corollary,  contagious  selling, 
which  many  will  have  tomorrow. 

The  most  astonishing  blind  s|)ol  in  cnrrent  packaging 
and  merchandising  is  the  obxious  and  neglected  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  a  completely  thought-out  use  of  what 
is  loosely  termed  "family  packaging."  As  yet  we  have 
in  quantity  merchandise  only  a  half  solution,  though 
many  of  our  products  designed  and  sold  in  ensemble 
sets  exist  to  show  packaging  the  way.  The  store  is  more 
backward  than  the  home  naturally.   It  is  still  to  a  large 
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extent  a  storeroom  in  contrast  to  a  livuig-rooni  or  a 
working  room.  Packages  are  generally  more  backward 
and  superficial  in  their  design  than  the  jjrodncts  tliey 
lontain.  The  medicine  cabinet  is  more  backward  than 
I  he  linen  chest,  the  china  cabinet,  the  silver  drawer,  the 
kitchen  cabinet,  the  cutlery  drawer  or  the  glass  cup- 
board. But  that  story,  though  clear  and  simple,  is  too 
long  to  be  told  here. 

Instead  let  us  turn  to  Bernhard's  fast  and  forceful 
presentation  of  a  single  product,  REM.  Here  is  one 
short  word  exploited  with  the  simplicity  and  effectiveness 
i)(  great  advertising.  Taste  characterizes  every  detail 
of  Bernhard's  posters  and  packages,  the  shipping  con- 
tainer is  the  bottle  carton  magnified.  Here  is  lettering, 
color,  pattern,  balance,  handled  with  the  elegant  force 
of  a  giant  locomotive.  What  a  model  for  the  soap 
(lakes  and  the  breakfast  foods  which  got  as  far  as  the 
package  and  let  the  matter  drop  there,  instead  of 
carrying  the  sales  job  clear  through  to  its  logical  end. 
Probably  the  chain  stores,  when  they  get  around  to 
iliiiiking  in  terms  of  many  packages  instead  of  one  at  a 
lime  will  do  what  few  private  manufacturers  have 
within    their   power   to  do — use   packages   like   armies. 


For  Taylor's  Stormoguide,  Walter  Dorwin  T 
retained  presentation  < 
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iinlic  groups  into  regiments  and  divisions  and  out  of 
lariiily  packaging  develop  mass  packaging. 

II'  these  words  seem  strange  when  applied  to  carton.-, 
cans,  and  bottles  consider  for  a  nioiuent  the  evolution 
of  the  modern  store.  The  grocery  is  following  in  the 
stcjis  of  the  drug  store,  which  long  ago  aroused  (nir 
hilarity  when  it  became  the  neighborhood  department 
store.  Or  if  you  prefer,  walk  through  the  ten-cent  store. 
There  is  counter  after  counter  and  aisle  after  aisle  of 
massed  ntiTrhandisc.  The  package  is  generally  absent 
here,  hut  the  same  leehiii(|ue  is  applicable  (o  it  through 

the  use  of  |ihii d  design.      \\  lien   big  business  ceases 

to  think  of  tlie  package  as  an  individual  isolated  box 
and  begins  to  think  of  all  its  packages  as  units  of  display 
force,  capable  of  acting  together  simultaneously  (which 
page  advertising,  being  consecutive  in  time,  cannot  do) 
merchandising  will  be  a  far  more  cogent  force  and 
distribution  a  less  wasteful  and  confused  process. 

Where  is  ART  in  all  this  forecasting  of  a  new  era  of 
business':*  Right  at  the  heart  of  it  all.  For  without 
design  and  design  welcomed  and  used  hv  industry 
as  a  permanent  and  serious  technique  it  cainiot  come 
about. 


In  these  matches  one  man's  package  becomes  another  ma 


If  you  doubt  it  consider  the  rapid  spread  of  Ceilopliane 
and  glass  packaging.  Is  there  not  a  relation  here  to  the 
massed  counters  of  candy  and  perfume  and  jewelry  of 
the  ten-cent  store?  A  hundred  transparent  bags  of 
peanuts  or  chocoiates  create  a  mass  effect.  A  hundred 
boxes  or  cans  of  the  same  peanuts  or  chocolates  as  they 
are  generally  designed  today  are  simply  a  hundred  little 
boxes  that  someone  has  stacked  together.  In  the  one 
case  you  have  a  mountain  of  peanuts  or  candy;  in  the 
other  a  stock  of  boxes  or  cans.  But  design,  by  means 
of  the  technique  of  mass  packaging  which  remains  to 
be  developed,  granted,  can  change  that  situation. 

Possibly  this  flevelopment  is  nearer  than  we  see 
clearly.  Here  is  Van  Raalte  liquid  soap  displayed  in  its 
shipping  container,  compact,  economical,  visible.  One 
looks  in  vain  for  the  individual  cartons.  They  have 
been  discarded,  saved.  Possibly  their  design  was  not 
up  to  the  selling  task  to  be  accomplished.  At  all  events 
here  is  style  in  two  colors,  varied  to  distinguish  different 
products  doing  a  direct  merchandising  job.  Here  also 
is  one  of  Pepperell's  many  charming  blankets  packaged 
so  that  the  design  of  the  product  calls  to  tiie  ultimate 
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Dthy   Gray    in    the    field    of    cos- 
es is  as  forcefully  trade-marked  as 
eral  Electric,  but  each  character- 
detail    is    treated    with    a    fine 
imination  as   a    cosmetic   appeal. 
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ud  and  Lorlay  have  succeeded  in 
e    graceful    bottles    in    retaining 
feminine  elegance  of  luxury  mer- 
dise,    adapting    to    these     mass 
uction  containers. 

Macy's  institutional  packaging  is  the 
best  example  of  the  kind  to  be  found. 
This  red  and  white  soap  carton  is  not 
too  elegant  for  the  kitchen,  but 
nevertheless   appeals   to   the    house- 
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Dengler  have  contrived  a  paclcage  which  is  extremely  modern  i 
srizes  both  the  carton  and  the  bottle  throughout.  It  is  economic 
and  smart,  with  an  excellent  use  of  curved  surfaces  and  flat  sides. 
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consiimi-rV  riiotluM-.  I'tpiH-rell  and  (  mWh-i-.  Itotli  triauiiifi- 
cent  packagers,  have  discovered  lliat  color  priiititif;  on 
Cellophane  can  be  clear  and  vibrantly  colorful. 

National  Biscuit,  which  started  all  this  adolesccnl 
itulustry  of  packaging  (now  estimated  at  three  billion 
dollars  annually)  a  third  of  a  century  ago  and  which 
has  never  stopped,  puts  five  fat  doughnuts  before  you 
in  the  flesh.  Why  they  bother  to  print  "Contents  Five 
Pieces"  when  the  actual  pieces,  count  them,  are  staring 
you  in  the  face,  is  one  of  those  things  that  consumers 
never  learn.  There  is  also  the  International  Paper 
Company  selling  one  kind  of  paper  with  another. 
Mulch  Paper  is  about  as  interesting  to  the  eye  as  a  roll 
of  roofing  paper,  but  by  means  of  Egmont  Arens' lively 
arrangement  of  green  and  yellow  cotyledons  the  package 
lugs  at  the  consumer's  love  of  gardening  and  sells  the 
drab  product  in  terms  of  growing  things  to  come. 

More  important  probably  than  all  of  these  individual 
aspects  of  packaging  in  the  sense  of  its  future  develop- 
ment into  a  coordinated  force  in  merchandising  is  the 
exceptionally  clear  thinking  of  R.  H.  \Iacy  &  Co..  in 
the  department  store  field.    With  their  usual  vigor  and 
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far-sightedni-ss  lhc\  lia\c  in  their  spare  lime  dcNcloped 
a  scheme  of  institutional  packaging  based  upon  their 
distinguished  label  that  is  possibly  without  its  equal 
today  among  such  organizations.  The  green  Cream  of 
Tartar  can  with  its  white  label  is  a  typical  member  of 
their  large  and  growing  family,  while  the  red  checked 
Soap  Chip  carton  indicates  a  technique  of  using  contrast 
as  well  as  similarity  to  add  force  and  vigor  to  the 
family  tree  without  sacrificing  institutional  identity. 

And  here,  last  but  not  least,  interesting  for  their 
advertising  value,  are  matches  become  packages  in 
miniature  and  Sak's  Fifth  Avenue  bringing  its  High  Hat 
story  home  to  you  as  the  container  of  whatever  merchan- 
dise you  buy.  It  is  fitting  that  an  article  on  packaging 
should  close  with  novelty  aspects.  For  tomorrow  those 
aspects  which  now  loom  so  large  may  seem  infinitesimal, 
beside  the  powerful  force  that  the  designer  and  the 
manufacturer  together  are  rapidly  fashioning  shaping. 
If  I  may  be  permitted  a  prophecy.  I  give  you  mass 
packaging  as  an  integral  pari  of  mass  distribution  for  our 
mass  production. 

By  Roy  Sheldon 
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Courtesy  Bohn  Electric  Refrigerat 
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I  OR  art  directors  who  are  looking  for  new 
techniques,  these  white  on  black  drawings  should 
furnish  some  inspiration.  Rockwell  Kent  with  his 
illustrations  for  American  Car  <&- Foundry  advertising 
proved  how  elegant  while  on  black  may  be.  These 
drawings  show  to  what  versatile  uses  this  medium 
may  be  put  and  how  it  can  be  applied  successfully  to 
either    a     decorative,    illustrative     or    poster     motif. 


Courtesy  Marlln   Ullman  Sb 


From  a  Drawing  by  S.  Bragui 


AND  NOW:  GOOD  D€SIGN  FOR 
GASOLIN€  PUMPS 
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I  lie  manufacturer  who  [)a\  s  lor  \e;irs  of  researcli 
on  a  new  machine  and  tlieii  lifts  onl  of  liie  stora^'c 
room  a  relic  of  the  mid-iiineteenlli  (cnlurN  in  uliich  to 
lioiiseit,  is,  to  say  the  least,  incoiisi>l.'nl.  Tlic  inlcilij;cnl 
ii|)|>roach  is  excellently  illustrated  l)\  llic  |)ro<i-(Jiue  of 
the  Davis  Welding  and  Mannfarlnrinj:  (  !oni|)an\  of 
I       Cincinnati.       This    conipanv     s|MMit     tnoic     llian     IIm- 


y<'ars  researcli  and  cxperirTicntalion  on  a  new  gaso- 
line rccordin<;  dis|)('nsanicler  and  had  an  industrial 
arlis!  \Nork  wilii  its  en^nnecrs  on  the  jirohlcni  of  liousing 
llic  niailnncr\  cffectix  ely.  Josi'pli  SincTs  design 
for  the  exterior  forms  is  a  significant  «-ontrihution 
to  the  increasing   iidlncni'c  of  rational  machine  design 


Davis-Hardoll 
Gasoline  Dispensa 
Designed  by 
Joseph  Sine! 
Design  PatenUd 
U.  S.  Patent  Offic 
Photograph  by 
Adams  Studio 
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This  photograph  was  used  in  the  advertising  ol  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company 


TRACTORS 
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TH  E  N   l/icij  /ircd  lutpnih^.  ciwr  (i/lcr! 


TYPOGRAPHY'S 
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DIM€NSION 


By  FREDERIC   DANNAY 


The  theory  of  a  fourth  dimension  in  modern  typogra- 
[iliy  is  not  so  esoteric  as  it  sounds.  True,  the  theory 
resolves  itself  in  the  final  analysis  to  an  abstract  concep- 
tion but  every  metier  whose  expression  is  the  outgrowth 
of  frrlinp  nnist  incliule  some  abstractions  as  governing 
farlors. 

Typograpliy's  first  three  dimensions  are  best  illus- 
trated by  quoting,  then  analyzing,  a  run-of-the-mill 
type  specification.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  text  of 
an  advertisement  is  to  be  set  in  10-point  Bodoni  Bold. 
^  hat  are  the  basic  ingredients  of  this  type  prescrip- 
tion'.'' The  first  is  clearly  the  size  of  the  type:  dimension 
one;  the  second,  the  style  of  the  type:  dimension  two; 
llie  third,  the  Height  of  the  type:  dimension  three.  All  are 
})liysical  properties,  if  we  consider  for  the  moment  that 
"style"  is  referred  to  in  its  visual  rather  than  connotative 
sense;  and  all  are  analagous  to  the  length,  breadth  and 
thickness  dimensions  of  our  mathematical  philosophies. 

\\  hat  then  is  typography's  fourth  dimension^  Con- 
cisely stated,  it  is  the  relationship  of  the  first  three 
dimensions,  grouped  as  one  unit,  to  the  other  elements 
of  the  advertisement  —  the  illustration,  white  space, 
etc.  It  is,  more  specifically,  the  layout-significance  of 
the  shape,  size  and  position  of  the  type  mass. 


As  a  preamble  to  a  more  concrete  analysis  of  typogra- 
phy's fourth  dimension,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to 
consider  briefly  the  salient  features  of  the  first  three: 

The  First  Dimension:  Size — It  is  an  erroneous  prin- 
ciple that  the  larger  the  text  is  set,  the  greater  the 
resulting  legibility.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  it  is  true 
that  legibility  improves  with  increased  size.  But  be- 
yond this  point  the  tendency  toward  disproportion  and 
confusion  is  so  definite  as  to  overbalance  any  further 
advantage  in  legibility.  Naturally,  the  point  of  highest 
legibility-return  varies  with  each  type  face. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  most  reading  is  con- 
centrated in  three  forms — newspapers,  magazines  and 
books  —  an<l  in  all  three  forms,  8-  and  10-point  texts 
predominate.  This  being  the  case,  small  type  should 
neither  scare  off  the  prospective  reader  nor  prove  a 
hardship  to  his  eyes.  Psychologically,  therefore,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  set  advertising  texts  in  large  size  type. 
The  public  has  developed  a  complete  acceptance  for 
8-  and  10-point  texts  and  should  not  be  swerved  from 
this  sub-conscious  preference  unless  the  change  serves  a 
definite  layout  purpose. 

The  Second  Dimension:  Style — Two  factors  are  of 
paramount  importance  in  the  selection  of  type  style: 


Lincoln  Lis  always  aimal  to  make  available  to  the  public  a  motor  car  as  nearly  perfect 
as  it  is  possible  to  produce. .  .  .In  this  age  oj  mechanical  progress,  a  natural  evolution 
of  this  policy  is  the  Lincoln  V-12.  cylinder.  .  .  .  Its  background  is  the  traditional 
Lincoln  background  .  .  .  expert  engineering,  painstaking  testing,  unhurried  manufacture, 
world-famous  precision  methods,  and  in  every  activity,  the  support  of  the  entire  Ford 
organisation.  Trices  of  the  Lincoln  11  cylinder  motor  car  range  from  $4300  at  Detroit 


(1)  legibility;  (2)  appropriateness.  The  first  is  quickly 
dealt  with:  only  extraordinary  eircunistances  justify 
the  use  of  an  illegible  type  face.  If  the  advertising 
message  can  be  read  only  with  difficulty,  typography 
has  failed  to  achieve  its  first  purpose.  Appropriateness, 
the  second  factor,  is  a  more  complex  problem  and  is 
fraught  with  numerous  pitfalls  into  which  sound  typo- 
graphic judgment  may  stumble.  Among  other  consid- 
erations, the  typographer  must  take  into  account  the 
nature  of  the  product,  its  type  of  audience,  its  "roman- 
tic" or  historical  associations,  and  choose  a  face  that 
is  appropriate  to  the  product  and  its  advertising  theme. 
At  this  point,  the  second  dimension  departs  from  the 
purely  physical  aspects  of  type  itself  and  enters  for  the 


first  time  the  realm  of  abstraction.  Kor  in  addition  to 
the  physical  appearance  of  the  type  and  its  legibility, 
there  is  that  all-important  matter  of  feeling.  The  type 
face  nuist  look  the  part  and  feel  the  part.  A  certain 
heavy  French  type,  let  us  say.  may  have  the  proper 
origin  for  a  French  perfume,  may  be  legible  and  gener- 
ally satisfactory  in  appearance,  but  it  may  be  entirely 
out  of  character,  out  of  feeling,  with  the  delica<\  .  charm 
and  piquancy  of  the  product  itself. 

The  Third  Dimension:  Weight — In  this  connection, 
one  point  establishes  the  rule:  the  typographic  mass 
should  be  in  tone-harmony  with  the  illustration  and 
other  elements  of  the  advertisement.  In  selecting  the 
type  weight,  allowance  must  be  made,  when  necessary. 
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I.ir  llie  strength-diluting  tendencies  of  extra  leudinj;  and 
linl  hackgronnds  (Ben  Day  or  eolor)  and  lor  llu-  dark- 
rriiiiji  indiienci-  of  texts  tliat  east  "tight." 

///(•    I  (iiiitli    Dimension:    Layout   Signijirance     Inhere 

-I Id   alua\>  exist   a   lialaneed  compositional  kinship 

arniiii^  llie  idenients  that  comprise  the  finished  adv<'r- 
li-ciniiit.  The  illustration  is  one  element,  a  major  one. 
Ilic  li.adlin.-.  si-tialiin-.  Irad,-mark  are  olli.-r  .■lemeiiN. 
aii.l  u..N.-n  uitii  lli.^ni.  a  pari  of  llieir  m-v\  fal.rie. 
inared  a>  a  dl>lirirl  nnll  In  ill.'  oNcr-all  pallern.  i.  Mill 
Mimlher  -■lemenC    the   l\poi:raphir  /,»/».      I'he   idlimale 

wholi'  rli\  liimieal.   aliNC.  lolusiM'  l>   the   lirii^heil 

lavoiil  and  the  inlaii;.'ilile  iiilhienee  which  typograpliN 
i\i-rl>   on    (lii>    fini>hc(l    LimiiiI    i^    t\  pograpliy'.s    fourth 

Since   ihc   fonrlh  di nsion   i.^  so  closel\    linked   with 

ali,--lra<-t  layout,  the  next  step  is  to  classify  all  atlver- 
li>r-ments  hy  layout  and  consider  typography's  fourth 
dimensional  application  to  each  classification.  Usually 
llie  largest  and  most  dramatic  element  in  an  advertise- 
ment is  the  illustration,  liecause  of  its  imjiorlance  in 
ihe  general  scheme  of  arrangement,  it  i>  ad\i>ahle  lo 
liiiilil  the  categorization  around  this  elem<'nl.  In  llieir 
l(\i-i-i<>iiiinon-denominator  forms,  therefore,  the  layout 
(li\i^i(«ii>  are:  (1)  layout  with  illustration  of  silhouette 
character,  including  specific  silhouettes  like  shapes  of 
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objects,  stars,  crescenls.  etc.  (2)  la>oul  willi  illustra- 
tion of  hlock  shape:  geometric  (triangle.  si|iiarc.  rec- 
tangle, pentagon,  circle,  etc.).  (3)  lavoiil  wiihoui 
illustration:  all-type  arrangements. 

Layout  Classification  One  The  -ilhouelle  slia|)c  of 
the  illustration  presupposes  smioimdiiig  while  sjiace. 
1\>  obtain  a  decided  contrasi  of  major  shapes,  llie 
t\pograpliic  mass  should  be  [danned  in  regular  hlock 
patterns.  If  there  is  a  typographic  headline,  it  should 
be  kepi  com|)ail  and  solid  and  so  ])lace<I  as  to  lia\e 
its  line  of  direction  at  an  angle  with  the  illiistralioii 
but  generally  pointing  to  it.  The  exa<l  localioii  of  the 
silhouette  illustration  will  diclale  the  proportions  of 
the  hlo<ked  typographic  mass,  whether  it  shoid.l  he  a 
long  narrow  column,  a  sipiat  rectangle,  and  so  on.  An 
unusual  blocked  shape,  like  a  triangular  text,  is  em- 
ployed as  a  general  rule  only  when  there  is  a  corri'- 
spondingly  triangular  feeling  in  the  illustration,  or  a 
total  absence  of  such  a  feeling.  In  cases  where  the 
typography  does  follow  the  silhouette  lines  of  the  illus- 
tration, the  typographic  mass  should  be  blocked  on 
the  remaining  three  sides  for  retention  of  full  legibility. 

Layout  Classification  Two — It  is  seldom  wise  to  re- 
verse the  rule  of  Number  One  for  layouts  with  blocked 
illustrations.    Such  reversal  generally  results  in  jumpy. 
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confused  typography.  The  safest  course  is  to  block  the 
texts  into  shapes  analagous  to  and  harmonious  with 
the  more  dominant  blocks  of  the  illustrations.  Natu- 
rally, there  are  exceptions,  but  they  occur  only  when 
contrast  can  be  achieved  without  making  the  whole 
composition  too  tricky  and  tiie  typographic  mass  too 
difficult  to  read. 

Layout  Classification  Three — In  all-type  layouts,  the 
fourth  dimension  exerts  its  most  comprehensive  influ- 
ence because  in  these  advertisements,  the  typography 
is  the  layout.  The  majority  of  all-type  layouts  are 
cut-and-dried  affairs,  exhibiting  small  attempt  at  inge- 
nuity. An  all-type  layout  can  be  designed  so  that  it 
is  not  a  mere  paneling  of  obvious  text  blocks;  it  can 
be  planned  to  express  movement,  to  capitalize  inter- 
esting, eye-catching  contrasts  of  divisional  elements. 
Headlines,  too,  can  be  so  treated  that  initials  or  special 
words  have  a  provocative,  illustrative  effect,  minimiz- 


ing the  loss  of  attention  value  caused  by  the  absence 
of  an  illustration. 

A  Test  for  Layout  Balance — On  a  rough  tracing  of 
your  contemplated  layout,  indicate  the  shape  of  tlie 
illustration  by  a  dark  pencil  tone.  Use  a  lighter  pencil 
tone  to  represent  the  typographic  mass,  and  similar 
tone-units  for  the  headline,  signature  and  other  ele- 
ments. The  more  important  the  element,  the  darker 
the  tone,  all  white  space  left  as  is.  Now  examine  the 
general  layout.  Do  the  blocked-in  elements  balance, 
do  they  harmonize  in  shape,  in  value?  Is  there  a  mov- 
ing pattern  to  the  arrangement,  rhythm,  cohesiveness? 

In  Conclusion — While  the  first  three  dimensions 
concern  themselves  with  the  appearance  of  type  (size, 
style,  weight),  its  appropriateness  and  legibility,  the 
fourth  dimension  of  modern  typography  interprets  the 
layout-function  of  the  typographic  mass  and  governs  its 
influence,  as  in  integral  unit,  on  the  final  composition. 


WARJMANNO^-.^/zi^ 
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A     Photograph     by     Frederick     Bradley    for    the     New    York     Herald -Trlbur 
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photographs  showing  interior  views  of  the  retail 
store  of  Hattie  Carnegie,  New  York.  Howe  and  Lescaze, 
Architects.  Woods:  African  walnut  and  Avodlre.  Color 
schemes:  gray,  silver  and  blue;  brown  beige  and  raisin 
and  gray  and  white. 


CIGAR  BOX€S  FROM  GCRMANY 


By  J.  A.  HEALEY 


The  lush  lady  with  a  rose  in  her  teeth  and  the  gentle- 
man, prince-allierled'  in  costume,  and  Napoleonic  in 
posture,  who  useil  to  guide  the  masculine  eye  via  the 
labels  of  cigar  boxes  to  the  selection  of  a  favorite  cigar, 
have  gone  the  wav  of  the  mustache  cup.  Cigar  boxes 
t(Kla\   are  carefully  and  artistically  designed  according 


odern    Ir 


IS    tile 
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ving  illustrations 


These  designs,  the  work  of  Professor  Czeschka.  for 
the  boxes  of  L.  Wolff,  cigar  manufacturer  of  Hamburg. 
Germany,  are  included  in  the  collection  of  more  than 
400  cigar  and  cigarette  packaging  designs  selected  by 
George  Switzer,  New   York  designer,  for  the  Interna- 


tional Packaging  Kxbibit  now  on  view   in  his  studio  at 
210  Madison  Avenue. 

The  designer,  who  in  (ierman\  is  retained  on  much 
the  same  basis  as  legal  counsel  in  this  country,  has  made 
the  L.  Wolff  cigar  boxes  the  finest  in  the  world.  Each 
lio\  has  three  labels,  a  decorative  or  pictorial  design  for 
the  tup  of  the  box.  a  trade-mark  label  for  the  inside  of 
tli<-  lid  and  tlie  small  but  legible  label  for  identification 
on  tlie  end  of  the  box.  The  good  taste,  invigorating  color 
liarmon\  and  charni  of  design  of  these  boxes  have  won 
the  attention  of  German  smokers  and  the  approval  of 
their  wives.  And  what  is  more,  these  designs  have  not 
cost  more  to  produce  than  our  boxes  in  America. 
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A. 


jjert  Chambers  is  vice-president  of  Bartlett-Aldiis 
Press,  in  charge  of  all  its  creative  work.  He's  the 
man  you"ve  heard  about  who  finds  the  "sensible  answer 
to  every  printing  problem."  His  answers  don't  alwavs 
sound  sensible  at  first,  however.  A  furrier  client,  for 
example,  sent  in  a  picture  the  other  day  of  a  be-sabled 
young  lady  done  in  water-color  which  he  had  labeled 
"4-color.  Rush."  Mr.  Chambers'  answer  was:  "We 
can  do  this  particular  job  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
in  five  colors."  Better  because  the  extra  color  was  a 
very  particular  brown  (since  it  was  primarily  a  picture 
of  a  sable  coat)  which  could  never  have  been  obtained 
\\\l\\  the  conventional  combination  of  red,  yellow  and 
blue  plates.  Quick  and  cheaper  because  those  final  in- 
escapable adjustments  had  to  be  made  on  only  one 
plate  instead  of  on  three. 

Not  content  with  solving  such  problems  as  they  come 
up,  Mr.  Chambers  has  begun  to  anticipate  them,  and  at 
present  he  is  conducting  experiments  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  business.  For  "simplification  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  printing  technique,"  he  will  tell  vou  with 
an  apologetic  little  shrug,  is  his  ideal. 

Mr.  Chambers'  voice  is  just  audible,  his  smile  is 
barely  perceptible  and  his  gestures  are  restricted.  But 
his  desk  is  enormous,  his  office  is  huge  and  he's  studv- 


ilhur  C.crhich.  the  phot(>gra|)her.  isn't  \ery  happv 
al  cocktail  parties  because  the  people  who  go  to  them 
don't  seem  able  to  talk  about  anything — love,  life  or 
photography — without  mentioning  several  French  paint- 
ers. What  this  town  needs,  he  believes,  is  a  Cafe  Life.  Not 
cocktail  parties.  Lest  America's  artistic  arteries  harden, 
let  young    Americans  whine  and  dine  on  the  sidewalk. 

Young  men.  though.  What  this  country  needs  is  a 
■^  outh  Movement.  His  hat  is  off  to  the  older  men.  hul 
the  knee  does  not  bend.  Once  they  were  young,  once 
great.   They  take  their  pictures  sitting  down  these  days. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Gerlach  admires  and  envies  an  aging 
Picasso.  Admires  him  because  his  has  been  the  most  fertile 
fancy  in  artistic  circles  for  at  least  twenty  years:  envies 
him  because  the  French  applaud  his  many-moodiness. 

For  Arthur  Gerlach  is  an  experimenter.  There  have 
been  few  developments  in  modern  photography  which 


ing  the  'cello. 
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have   not    received   a   certain   quiet    impetus    from    this 
man's  talented  camera. 

But  we  in  America  don't  appreciate  experiiiiciilcrs.  it 
seems.  For  one  thing  thev  have  a  habit  of  turning  down 
routine  (albeit  profitable)  commissions  while  in  the 
first  flush  of  an  experiment.  What's  more,  we  like  to 
j>ut  our  artists  into  pigeon-holes  and  we  expect  them  to 
stav  there.  Arthur  Gerlach.  the  experimenter,  is  resolved 
that  he  will  not  be  pigeon-holed.  And  anyway — his 
notebooks  are  filled  with  plans. 


L    €     R    Y 
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Jjvron  Miissir  \soul<l  be  the  last  man — well,  almost 
the  la^t  iiKiii  lo  <lisparage  photography  per  se.  How- 
ever, when  one  has  taken  seventeen  commercial  artists 
under  one's  wing  one  may  be  pardoned  such  an  occa- 
sional well-bred  epithet  as  "craze"  in  commenting  on 
the  current  craze  among  advertisers  for  photographs. 

\iid,  as  Mr.  Musser  himself  w  ill  point  out.  if  he  didn"t 
sirxerely  believe  that  advertisers  should  lean  less  heavily 
on  the  camera  he  might,  without  too  much  trouble,  take 
seventeen  photographers  under  his  other  wing. 

To  emphasize  further  the  scientifically  dispassionate 
nature  of  the  discussion  he  may  also  point  out  that, 
craze  or  no  craze,  certain  advertising  agencies  (notably 
<  :ampbell-Ewald)are  still  keeping  him  and  liis  sc\  entecti 
artists  (of  whom  Robert  Fawcett  and  John  Vthcrtun 
arc  ])erhaps  the  best  known)  too  bus\  for  him  to  spend 
much  time  in  malicious  brooding. 

\nd  so,  his  premise  established  and  his  voice  carefully 
subdued,  Byron  Musser  will  proceed  with  his  genteel 
indictments:  Photographs  of  the  product  itself?  Yes. 
Unusual  and  stunt  photographs?  Yes — provided  they 
(ire  unusual.  "But  a  photograph  of  two  people,  say:  why 
lliat's  simply  a  picture  of  John  Smith  and  Mary  Quinlan 
and  I  can't  substitute  myself — as  I  could  if  it  were  a 
ilrauing  of  two  people — for  John  Smith  in  the  picture." 

Mr.  Musser  is  confident,  however,  that  the  pendulum 
«ill  swing  back  soon.  Meanwhile  he  works  on  his  ship 
model  and  tells  callers  that  "Byron  Musser,  Inc.  is  an 
■oasis  of  art  amid  the  present  desert  of  photography." 


Jtlelen     Ihydru     ha>     foun, 


beneath  ihi-  cloak  i«r  anonMiiit\  uliicli  all  designers  of 
vases,  auloiiiolpilr  hardware  and  other  decorative 
bric-a-brac  must  wear.  Several  \i-ars  have  parsed  sinie 
she  retired  (voluntarily)  from  the  i-diloiial  liclil  in  wiiicli 
she  had  scored  her  first  great  suiciv-.s:  and  >hc  has  \et 
to  regret  ulial  must  lia\c  M-cnicd.  at  the  time,  a  fool- 
hardy step. 

Not  that  she  was  exactly  unhappy  in  the  role  of  one 
of  America's  foremost  designers  of  stylized  covers — but 
the  first  hlooni  of  any  routine  task  (and  according  to 
Miss  l)r>den.  <-o\  .T-designing  is  just  tlial)  soon  wears 
off. 

A  good  .•..MHneniai  designer.  lurthernM.re.  is  -enerailN 
nuich  better  paid  than  a  good  (•i>\cr  artist.  "'  Viid  I  had 
worked  hard  all  my  life."  she  will  tell  you.  "and  I  uaritid 
to  play  a  bit." 

But  Miss  Drylen  thinks  tliere  is  even  stronger  jus- 
tification for  her  bold  decision  of  several  vears  ago  than 

f 

simplv  that  it  lirouglit  lier  relief  from  drudgery  and 
monotony:  she  has  found  that  the  purel)  mechanical 
limitations,  never  twice  the  same,  with  which  com- 
mercial design  is  constantly  challenging  her  ingenuity 
have  kept  her.  of  necessity,  mentally  young  and  artis- 
tically alert.  Unlike  cover  design,  she  says,  even  the 
slightest  achievements  in  this  new  field  call  ff)r  a  certain 
amount  of  pioneering. 

"Fortunately  there  is  only  one  school  of  commercial 
design,"  she  will  add,  " — and  that  is  Good  Taste." 

Bur  ford  Lorimer 
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MOD€RN  DISPLAYS  THAT  DRAMATIZ€ 
TH€  PRODUCT 


"Stop,  look,  remember!"  is  the  message  of  these 
ingenious  and  colorful  displays  by  Kay  of  Austria.  Inc. 
"Come  in  .  .  .  here  it  is — buy  it!"  is  their  next  sugges- 
tion. Here  is  moving  sculpture  to  match  the  moving 
pictures;  enamels  that  gleam  in  strong  colors  or  natural 
woods  that  look  expensive.  Here  is  a  forceful  presenta- 
tion for  rugs  or  bread,  perfume  or  light  bulbs,  travel  or 
dress  patterns. 

Each  of  these  displays  in  one  way  or  another  calls 
particular  attention  to  the  merchandise  and  dramatizes 
some  appeal  of  the  product.  They  are  new,  modern, 
and  striking.  But  at  the  same  time  they  are  fitted  to 
tiie   general   liveliness   of  the   American   tempo   witii- 


out  offending  that  part  of  the  American  market  whicli 
objects  rather  strongly  to  ultra-modern  European  art. 

Kay  of  Austria  do  their  designing  in  America  and 
have  the  displays  executed  in  Europe.  This,  doubt- 
less, is  the  reason  that  they  have  been  able  to  avoid 
the  psychological  difficulties  which  so  often  render  a 
transplanting  of  European  publicity  methods  useless  to 
American  industrv. 

The  query  is  often  raised,  "Why  does  America  not 
profit  more  from  the  experiments  and  techniques  devel- 
oped in  Europe?"  The  answer  is  that  usually  such  tech- 
niques are  brought  over  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  and  put 
before  the  American  public  without  any  modification 
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I  li.\  an-  forci^Mi  lo  our  lialiitiial  la>lc  anil  llic 
\aluc  of  llicir  novelty  is  more  lliati  olTsci  li\  ili<- 
lii)>lili-  Icclitig  their  strangeness  annix-.-.  'I'liis  olislaclr 
the  Kay  f;nMi|.  hase  heen  ahlr  I..  ..\en-..r.ie  l.> 
i^eepiiif:  iheh-  d.-si-ns  NNJlhiti  the  h.riits  <>(  \nieri.an 
ac<e[)tane<'. 

The  (hsplays  are  ha.i.l-iiiad.-  a.i.l  .■..tistni.lecl  uf  M.h.l 
wood.  Without  transatlanlie  proihielion  (acihlii'^  il  i^ 
(louhlfiil  if  Ka\  of  Austria  would  have  lieeii  ahle  lo 
gain  a  foothold  here  in  competition  with  our  mass  pro- 
<luetion  prices.  But  the  essential  thinking  behind  these 
creations  is  singularly  adaptable  to  our  display  indus- 
try. In  the  first  place  that  they  are  three  dimensional. 
By  tliis  factor  they  immediately  get  away  from  the 
limitations  of  the  page  and  the  flat  show  card.  At  the 
same  time  they  do  not  require  great  depth.  Perspective 
exists  to  give  us  the  illusion  of  space  and  an  inch  is  as 
good  as  a  mile  uhen  it  is  inteUigently  used.  The  admir- 
able displays  for  Hoffman  Beverages  which  are  familiar 
to  the  New  York  market  employ  a  similar  set-back 
technique,  but  on  the  other  hand  most  American  dis- 
plays in  three  dimensions  take  up  needless  room.  By- 
adopting  this  modified  technique  they  can  save  space 
in  the  window  or  on  the  counter  and  still  achieve  the 


|ith.  Tlie\  are  simple  in  conception  and 
toward  a  definite  end.     Thev  giNc   .nu. 

.fheing  half  round  uhen  in  la.-|  iIk^n  an 
inches  d.-.p.      liieN    an-  auimal.Ml   hul   ri 

so.  arid  Ihc  motion  isaluaN^  lio,.kc,l  up 


isualK 


n'|>resent   a   successful  soliil 
h    the   best    of  intentions   is 
i|iliii-  the  NJrlu.'sof  iMuop.'an  ruo<l- 
ip.    I  suall> 


M.oxr  all.  II,.- 
|.n.hl,-.u  Nsiu.'ll  N 
luuflc.j      liiatof< 

cru  an  lo  111.-  u.-.-.l>of  \iii.-n.an  sal.-sui. 
the  attempt  ends  disastrously  and  the  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  Instead  of  translating  European  advertising 
techniijues  into  terms  acceptable  to  the  American  market 
they  are  imported  piecemeal,  with  the  result  that  lli.y 
strike  the  average  consumer  and  his  wife  as  strange,  c. in- 
fused, foreign,  cuckoo,  outlandish.  ine\pli(-able.  addle.l. 
or  more  smartalecky  than  smart. 

Perhaps,  if  we  will  take  a  tip  from  the  packaging  and 
display  fields  and  profit  by  the  suggestions  that  Euro- 
pean modern  art  is  always  casting  up  on  our  shores. 
we  will  be  able  to  catch  the  public  eye  witli.mt  kn.xking 
it  out  in  the  process.  That  apparently  means  an  .ipen 
mind  and  a  constant  ability  to  adapt,  transform  and 
translate  ideas  into  terms  of  the  domesti.-  homegrown 
American  buying  public. 
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CARICATURES  IN  PAPER 


l-landwrought  paper  dolls  and  miniature 
settings  form  the  basis  for  these  amusing 
lustrations  by  Sue  Williams.  Everything  is 
made  of  cleverly  cut  paper  and  then  photo- 
graphed—  a  new  technique  in  combining  the 
work  of  the  artist  and  photographer. 


Photograph  in  natural  colors  by  Color  Photography,  Inc.,  Chicago  &  New  York.     Printed  in  four  colors  by 
W.  F.  Hdll  Printing  Company,  Chicago 


Reproduction  f  rom  Good  Luck 
Margarine  advertisement  by 
courtesy  of  John  F  Jelke  Co, 
and  Collins-Kirfc,  Inc  ,  adver- 
tising agents. 
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■"  ""                                                                                 Do  you  wont  a  wider  range  of  brilliant-colored  papers  for  your 

^^  advertising    and    packages  ?     The    widest    range    of    specialties 

^^  J                                                                                  offered   in   this   country  is  included   among  Miami   Valley   Papers. 

o  ^  

.  .  DIRECT-MAIL         ^^^■^^^^^^^^^^^■^^^^■^^^^■^^^ 


For  broadsides,  inserts  and  enclosures,  Brilliantone  Enamel  offers 
eight  striking  colors  that  make  possible  a  multiple-color  effect 
with  one  time  through  the  press.  Or,  Miami  Duplex  Enamel  offers 
ten  combinations  of  rich  duplex  colors  (separate  colors,  front  and 
back),  Including  black  and  white. 


0^       u. 

liJ 
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^        ^  ILLUSTRATED    LETTERS  ^^^^^^^^i^^^H^^^H^^^^^^^^^^ 

For  four-page  illustrated  letters  .  .  .  Double  Service  Bond  .  .  .  one 
J  side  coated,  the  other  side  an  excellent  letter-head   bond.    The 

^J         <  coated   side  comes  in  six  varied  colors  and  takes  a  fine-screen 

1X1         °~  half-tone. 


lu  BRIGHT    COVERS 


For    a    tough,    rugged    cover    stock  .  .  .  Duralite     Duplex  ...  the 


<     ^ 

^J  toughest  known  coated  paper  stock  .  .  .  offers  eight  bright  colors 

fj         Q  ..  .white  on  one  side,  color  on  the  other ...  and  takes  the  deepest 

•**  kind  of  embossing,  cuts  out  clean,  and  prints  beautifully. 


^        ^  POST-CARDS 

u    o 
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PACKAGES 
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For  post-cards,  two  color  effects  can  be  had  with  one  impression 
on  Duplex  Postcard  .  .  .  one  side  coated  in  color,  the  other  side 
uncoated  and  white.  Or,  Double  Tone  Postcard  ...  coated  in 
color  on  one  side,  the  reverse  side  coated  in  white  .  .  .  ideal  for 
direct-moil,  novelties,  and  other  advertising  pieces. 


For  packages,  there  is  a   special  line  of  colored  enamel  sheets 
which  offer  surprising  possibilities  for  color  work. 


2  Samples  of  any  or  all   the   papers   described  will   gladly  be   sent 

lU  you.    Write    direct   to   the    mill    or   to   our   representatives   in    any 

principal    city. 


NOTE:    This   entire   issue   of  ADVERTISING  ARTS,  except  cover  and 
inserts,  was  printed  on  Miami  Rayon  Enamel. 
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MY  GALLERY  OF  SUCCESSFUL 


f 


any  an  advertiser,  observing  his  most  perplexing 


pictorial  difficulties  turned  into  that  refreshing  rarity  ...  a  simple,  dramatic 
convincing  photograph  which  appears  equally  convincing  in  a  half-tone  .  .  .  has 
been  interested  enough  to  ask  how  we  do  it.  We  have  a  simple  formula  for 
successful  photographs  . . .  based  on  ...  (1)  knowing  the  whole  story  ...  (2)  discrimi- 
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noting  intelligently  in  choosing  models  and  accessories  . . .  ( 3 )  combining  technique. 


lighting  and  composition  to  make  the  most  of  the  chosen  reproductive  process  .  .  . 


The  application  of  this  formula  and  the  successes  achieved  by  it  is  your  guarantee  of 


successful  pictures  if  you  put  the  responsi- 
bility up  to  us  to  show  your  story  simply 


/^^' 


.  .  .  dramatically  .  .  .  and  convincingly,     h.   I.  WILLIAMS,   5   EAST   40    STREET 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


*        *        *  *        *        * 


16/2  Paper  Tubes  Make  Striking  Displays  .  .  . 


The  photograph  shows  how  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.  uses  Cleveland  Paper  Tubes, 
16/2"  In  diameter,  to  make  modern 
and  distinctive  displays. 
Among  others  using  these  tubes  to 
display  a  wide  variety  of  products  are 
lithographers,  display  artists,  advertis- 
ing agencies,  as  well  as  department 
stores. 


Cleveland  PaperTubes  are  inexpensive 
and  may  be  had  in  any  length,  any 
color,  and  in  sizes  ranging  from  Vs" 
to  I6V2"  inside  diameter.  The  heat- 
resisting  glue  used  in  making  these 
tubes  holds  them  always  in  shape 
and  assures  the  strength  of  fibre  at 
one-third  the  cost. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  instruc- 


tions how  to  make  attractive  paper- 
tube  displays  for  your  product.  There 
is  no  obligation.  Write  today. 
Note:  We  also  manufacture  tube  con- 
tainers for  cereals,  cocoa,  cheese  and 
other  foods;  powders, chemicals,clean- 
ers,  cosmetics,  etc.  (can  be  airproofed 
with  cellophane);  blocks  for  ribbons 
and    tinsels,    and    tubes    for    mailing. 


CLEVELAND  CONTAINER  CO-  70337  Berea  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O 


Chi 


Detroit    .    .    .    Hobo  k  e  n    . 


Philadelphia    .    .    .    Pittsburgh 
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BOUND  VOLUMES 

We  have  just  published  a  limited  number  of  bound  volumes  of  ADVERTISING  Arts  for  1931.  Also 
there  remain  a  few  1930  volumes.  The  covers  for  both  are  decorated  in  a  manner  thoroughly 
in  keeping  with  the  magazine.  Both  books  should  be  in  your  personal  file.  If  you  would 
like  to  have  either  of  these,  you  should  send  in  your  order  at  once  .  .  .  the  supply  is 
limited.  Price  for  the  1931  volume  (six  issues),  $7.50;  for  the  1930  volume  (four  issues),  $5.00. 


ADVERTISING  ARTS  9  east  38  si.,  new 


YORK 
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Penny  Wise— and  Pound  Foolisl: 


IX  these  days  pennies   look  altractive,  no 
donbl.  l^ut  the  man  ^vho  stoops  to  a  penny 
in  bnying  printing  is  apt  to  "lose  his  roll." 

^\  ith  too-cheap  printed  matter  he  risks  more 
llian  just  the  cost  of  artwork,  cuts,  paper,  print- 
ing and  mailing — he  risks  the profils  that  effec- 
tive printed  matter  would  have  brought  him. 

Certain  items  necessary  to  good  printing  have 
been  reduced  in  price— particularly  Can  tine 


Coaled  Papers.  At  the  same  time,  Canlinr 
quality  has  been  improved  to  the  highest  point 
attained  in  15  years.  None  can  afford  to  econo- 
mize further  in  pa})er  than  to  use  Cantine's. 

Your  printer  will  gladly  submit  dummies  on 
the  Cantine  grade  best  suited  to  your  need. 
With  Cantine  Paper  you  are  getting  the  finest 
quality  you  have  ever  had,  at  the  lowest  cost 
in  a  generation.  That's  enough— you  can  safely 
stop  right  there! 


THE  IMARTIN  CANTINE  COMPANY 

A/iVk  at  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  •  Specialisis  in  coaled  paper  since  \(iiiii  •  !V.  V.  Sales  Office.  'Ml  F'ldh  \\e. 


Cantine^ 

COATED     P/VPERS 


l'lca»c  send  sample 
-_:   Canfold 
G   Esopus 
D   Watertone 
G   Colorfold 

a  of  the  papers  checked  below: 

D  Velvetone                 U  Aahokan 
n   M-C  Folding           D  Hi-Arts 
n  Zena                           n  Litho 
D   Duo-Bond                 n   Niagara 

Firm 

\rtdreH« 
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EASTER     IN 
BRU  SS  E  L  S! 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

i  HKiGIINS' 

Colored  ^fm^" 
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ADVERTISING    ARTS 

';  EAST  3  11  Til  STREET.  \EU'  )OHK 


For  yotir  tilv  uf 
tOXTEMPOIlAllV  DESKii^ 


Shown  t'very  month  in  The  .\nierican  Printer 
"(iallery  of  Distinguished  Printing"  are  reprei^enta- 
tive  examples  of  some  of  the  best  contemporary 
hook  atid  atlvertising  printing  produced  in  this 
cotintry  and  abroad  ...  A  personal  siibscrij)tioti 
to  The  American  Printer  will  enable  yon  to  main- 
tain a  permanent  and  timely  file  of  outstanding 
work  in  this  field  .  .  .  Siibscrij)tion  rates,  liiited 
Slates,  $3  (two  years  $5);  foreign  countries,  $1 
extra  yearly;  Canada,  $3.75  yearly  including  duty 
.  .  .  We  suggest  you  send  your  subscription  now 
and  begin  your  file  with  the  next  issue. 


S/lil/ltJI^ER 


NEW  V©RI^ 


THE    AMERICAN    PRINTER 

«)    Kasi    38th    Street.    New    York 


_ii  I  nil  II  II      II 
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•nsions  effacing  of  corrugalir 
ciically  any  color  desired,  tc 


NEW! 

MODERN! 

COLORFUL! 

BILLOWRAPS 

dress   up  famous 

products 


BILLOW  PA  K  (as  a  plain  liner,  or  in  the 
form  of  BILLOW  RAP)  embellishes  your 
product  with  color  harmony,  or  contrast,  as  you 
prefer,  while  giving  it  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  purely  utilitarian  forms  of  packaging 
materials.  Yet  its  cost  is  surprisingly  small. 
The  BILLOWRAP  at  the  left  is  a  miniature 
of  the  actual  size  used  by  Pinaud.  illustrated 
in  the  photograph  above  from  Advertising 
Arts,  who  say  editorially: 

"Retaining^  their  traditional  bottles,  Eaude  Quinine 
and  Lilac  Vegetal  have  been  considerably  bright- 
ened and  modernized  by  means  of  a  new  wrapper. 
Instead  of  the  usual  cardboard  box.  a  bright  green 
BILLOWRAP  and  decorative  wrapping  tape  now 
enclose  the  bottles.  With  better  dressed  merchan- 
dise becoming  an  increasingly  important  sales 
factor,  we  shall  probably  hear  more  of  this  idea 
of  dressing  up  the  wrapper." 

Make  it  a  point  to  mail  the  coupon  for  samples 
and  complete  information  on  BILLOWPAK 
right  now.  If  interested  in  BILLOWRAPS,  ad- 
vise size  required,  and  we  will  furnish  samples 
and  quotations.  BILLOWPAK  in  white  or  in 
bright  colors,  can  be  furnished  die-cut  and 
scored,  with  various  types  of  backing. 


RILLOW  PAK 

mt^  REG.  us.  PAT.  OFF.  AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES    I     ■ 


THE  NEW  COLORED  DISPLAY  MATERIAL 


KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORP..  MIrs..  Neen 
Address  nearest  sales  office  at; 

8  S  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago 
122  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  City 
Send  samples  of  Billowpak;  colors  __ 

Company 
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I  am  prepared  to  give  personal  service  and  cooperation 
to  advertisers  and  manufacturers  of  metal,  glass,  wood, 
woven,  printed  or  synthetic  products.  I  am  especially 
interested  in  styling  new  products,  or  re-styling  old  ones  to 
be  produced  in  large  or  limited  quantities.  ANDREW  SzOEKE. 
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•grtph  by  Howard  Leitsr 


PUBLISHCD     FOkTNIGHTL 
PklCE     '     FIFTEEN     -    CENTS 
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^Tke  Modern Woinan_3 

keeps    up  w^itK 


pages 

PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


WORLD'S        LARGEST        SELLING       MAGAZINE      ON       HEALTH      AND       BEAUTY 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  cMi^^ 


Published  every  other  Thursday  by  Advertising  &  Selling  Publishing  Company,  Inc.  Publication  office:  N.W.  corner  Chestnut  and  56th  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Editorial  and  Executive  Offices  at  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Subscription  price,  $3.00  per  year.  Volume  18,  No.  II.  Entered  as  second  class  matter 
May  6,  1931,  at  the  Post  Office  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  under  act  of  March  3.  1879. 
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Most 


I 


N  1931,  The  New  Yorker  published  the 
advertisements  of  792  advertisers,  not 
including  classified. 


That  is  the  greatest  number  of  display 
advertisers  represented  in  anv  national 
magazine. 


THE 

NLVYOKKEH 

25    WEST  45th  STREET 
NEW   YORK 
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Test  Market? 
AND    HOW! 


Just  about  everything  it  takes  to  make  an  ideal 
test  market  the  Indianapolis  Radius  has.  Con- 
sumer quantity  . .  .  well  over  a  million  and  a  half 
of  them  in  the  territory  economically  dominated 
by  Indianapolis.  Consumer  quality  .  .  .  92% 
native  born  white,  98.7%  literate,  with  well  bal- 
anced purchasing  power. 

And  The  News  .  .  .  first  in  Indianapolis  for  the 
past  37  consecutive  years  .  .  .  habitual  family 
buying  guide  .  .  .  with  the  proved  ability  to  do  a 
thorough  selling  job  in  the  market .  ALONE  .  for 
only  ONE  economical  advertising  cost.  Inves- 
tigate the  Indianapolis  Radius  NOW. 


the(|# 


A1d(0r  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 

r~Tl 


INDIAWAPOLIS  NEWS 

ew  York:  DAN  A.  CARROLL,  T10  E.  42nd  St.         Chicago:  J.  E.  LUTZ,  Lake  Michigan  BIdg. 
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Photograph  by  John  P.  Mvirtd 


EVERYBODY'S 
BUSINESS 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

FLOYD  W.  PARSONS 


Trends  to  What  and  Where— VII 


THREE  years  ago  we  talked  about 
our  marvelous  future.  People 
were  falling  over  themselves  buy- 
ing common  stocks,  regardless  of 
price.  Everyone  boasted  about  Amer- 
ica's wonderful  resources  and  a  lot  of 
ink  was  used  up  in  telling  tales  of 
miracles  that  were  in  the  making. 

The  public  hurried  for  fear  it  might 
be  too  late  to  place  four  billions  of 
dollars  in  newly  created  investment 
trusts.  The  total  of  borrowed  money 
mounted  into  the  billions  and  this  was 
looked  upon  with  complete  satisfac- 
tion. With  money  at  nine  per  cent 
there  was  no  hesitation  to  borrow  it  to 
buy  stocks  at  three  per  cent. 

Now  with  money  at  four  per  cent, 
the  same  people  are  afraid  to  borrow 
it  to  buy  stocks  yielding  ten  per  cent. 
Many  hesitate  today  to  purchase  se- 
curities at  prices  less  than  the  working 
capital  in  the  company  treasuries — in 
several  instances  for  less  than  the  cash 
and  government  bonds  that  the  cor- 
porations hold. 


Folks  who  saw  only  permanent 
prosperity  now  see  only  endless  de- 
pression. Instead  of  talking  of  the 
glories  of  our  country,  their  chief  con- 
cern is  the  growing  conviction  that  the 
world  is  about  to  blow  up.  They  have 
cast  reason  out  of  the  window  and  in 
its  place  have  substituted  silly  emo- 
tions. 

These  developments  have  created 
for  people  of  courage  and  intelligence 
the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  More 
fortunes  will  be  built  in  the  next  ten 
years  than  during  any  previous  decade. 
A  few  hundred  dollars  carefully 
handled  will  now  do  more  work  for  its 
owner  than  several  thousand  dollars 
could  have  done  before  the  depression. 

Millions  of  people  now  invite  the 
prospect  of  a  new  order.  They  are  de- 
termined that  changes  shall  be  made 
in  our  existing  system.  The  demand 
is  for  a  better  world,  and  it  is  becom- 
ing more  clear  each  day  that  the  only 
way  to  get  it  is  to  have  a  different  kind 
of  world. 


We  now  recognize  the  impossibility 
of  making  well  souls  in  a  sick  society. 
.\rt  and  religion,  as  well  as  law  and 
order,  cannot  reach  great  heights  in  a 
liody  politic  and  economic  that  is  con- 
tinually ailirig.  We  have  come  to  un- 
derstand that  the  time  to  end  depres- 
sion is  at  the  bottom  of  the  worst  one 
tliat  has  ever  cursed  mankind.  Human 
nature  is  so  easy-going  that  it  seems 
the  only  time  real  remedies  can  ever 
be  created  is  when  the  foundations  are 
rocking  and  the  needs  of  the  innne- 
diate  moment  are  terrific. 

Never  since  this  nation  was  created 
have  the  forces  of  greed  and  destruc- 
tion worked  so  hard  to  handicap  the 
aiiencies  of  reform.  But  selfishness 
usually  carries  on  to  an  extreme 
where  it  provides  its  own  cure.  The 
intensity  of  today's  distress  has  forced 
the  masses  to  seek  a  root  readjustment 
that  will  make  it  impossible  for  the 
savings  of  innocent  people  to  be 
jeopardized  again  by  the  exercise  of 
ignorance  or  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
trusted  officers  in  the  banking,  invest- 
ment and  speculative  fields.  Those 
who  manufacture  and  sell  stocks  and 
bonds  must  assume  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  soundness  and  quality 
in  their  products  that  is  now  assumed 
by  the  producers  and  distributors  of 
other  thousands  of  articles  in  every 
day  use. 

We  must  now  scrap  all  narrow  loy- 
alties to  the  questionable  customs  and 
practices  of  the  past.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  change  is  inevitable  and  that 
to  be  frightened  by  it  would  be  a 
definite  admission  of  approaching  na- 
tional decline  and  death.  We  may  be 
glad  that  no  previous  generation  ever 
had  such  a  fine  opportunity  as  we  have 
today  to  participate  in  the  abolishment 
of  many  evil  institutions  that  have 
come  down  to  us  as  unhappy  inheri- 
tances. No  other  generation  ever  had 
such  a  splendid  chance  to  supervise 
the  creation  of  a  new  order  founded 
upon  higher  business  ethics. 

In  many  minds  there  is  a  growing 
satisfaction  over  the  fact  that  we  have 
discovered  our  own  foolishness.  We 
now  see  clearly  that  the  last  bull 
market  was  not  a  period  of  prosperity, 
but  merely  a  time  of  high  fever  that 
presaged  a  low  temperature  and  slack 
trade  to  come.  In  the  new  era  now 
commencing  we  may  be  sure  that  spec- 
ulative manias  will  be  curbed  to  a 
greater  extent  than  has  been  true  in 
the  past.  Just  because  an  evil  that  is 
inherent  in  human  nature  cannot  be 
[Continued  on  page  60} 
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This  is  a  Rge 

from  TIME'S  Appleton  Survey 

[FOR  THOSE  WHO  LIKE  STATISTICS  IN  THE  RAW] 
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FOR  a  long  time,  advertisers  have  been  talking 
about  markets  at  different  income  levels,  recog- 
nizing that  people  with  different  incomes  vary  as 
prospects  for  almost  every  product  from  soap  to 
automobiles.  But,  until  now,  there  has  never  been 
a  measure  of  markets  at  different  income  levels. 

Now  Time  has  the  records  of  a  miUion  and  a 
half  retail  purchases  made  in  the  sample  American 
town  of  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  as  told  to  investigators 
by  housewives,  verified  by  dealer  records,  correlated 
with  actual  state  income  tax  returns. 

The  result  is  the  first  measure  of  relative  buying 


habits  and  preferences  at  different  income  levels. 

With  this  measure  you  can  allocate  your  adver- 
tising dollars  in  accordance  with  the  potential  vol- 
ume, the  ease  and  frequency  of  selling  at  different 
income  levels. 

With  this  measure,  you  can  make  your  advertis- 
ing dollars  bring  maximum  returns  in  sales. 

Have  you  been  spending  too  much  to  reach 
middle-class  markets?  Have  you  been  spending  too 
little  to  win  and  safeguard  others? 

Markets  By  Incomes,  the  first  survey  based  on 
actual  income  tax  returns,  will  give  you  a  clew. 
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This  is  a  F^rable 

based  on  the  page  from  TIME'S  Appleton  Survey 

[FOR  THOSE  WHO  DON'T] 
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J  Olli  sells  electric  refrigerators.   He  covers  the  big  neighbor- 
hood west  of  the  railroad  track— where  the  middle-class 
families  live. 

Joe  called  on  5,860  families.   He  sold  1 78  refrigerators. 
That's  a  pretty  good  record— 178  refrigerators.   But  he  had  to 
call  on  a  lot  of  people— 5,860. 
In  other  words,  Joe  wasted  32  out  of  every  33  calls. 


MAC  sells  electric  refrigerators,  too.    But  he  covers  the 

wealthier  neighborhood  up  on  the  Heights. 

Mac  called  on  339  families.   He  sold  35  refrigerators. 

Not  as  many  as  Joe,  of  course  — but  wait  a  minute!  Mac  only 

called  on  339  families. 

In  other  words,  Mac  sold  1  refrigerator  for  every  9  calls. 

After  Mac  has  called  on  5,860  families,  he  will  have  sold  651 

refrigerators. 
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TIME 

77te  M/ee^/y  Newsmagazine 

Time,  Inc.,  135  East  4;nd  Street 
New  York.  City 


Suppose  each  salesman  makes  33  calls  a  day  .  .  . 
Joe  sells  1  refrigerator  every  day. 
Mac  sells  3' 2  refrigerators  every  day. 

Which  makes  the  most  money  each  day  for  his  em- 
ployer? Which  contributes  most  to  the  net  profits? 
Suppose  you  could  cover  both  kinds  of  territory  in  every 
community.  WTiich  would  you  start  work  in  first? 


First-choice  medium  for  upper  income  bracket  coverage  in  every  U.  S.  community 
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Drawn    by   Ray    Drehe 


ON      GETTING      AC  TIO  nI 


Last  year,  one  of  America's  best-known  paper  manu- 
facturers tested  the  pulling  power  of  The  American 
Printer  as  compared  with  its  nearest  competitor. 

According  to  this  manufacturer,  The  American 
Printer  outpulled  its  nearest  competitor  during  every 
month  in  which  the  same  advertisement  appeared  in 
both  publications. 

On  three  occasions,  the  competing  paper  pulled  more 
inquiries.  In  these  months,  either  the  advertisement 
appeared  exclusively  in  the  competing  paper,  or  differ- 
ent advertisements  were  used  in  the  two  publications. 

In  October,  when  only  the  competing  paper  was  used, 
65  inquiries  were  received;  while  23  inquiries  were 
received  from  The  American  Printer— these  being 
produced  by  an  advertisement  in  the  previous  issued 


Then,  in  November,  when  The  American  Printer  was 
used  exclusively,  the  results  were:  The  American 
Printer,  48  inquiries;  Competing  paper,  14  inquiries. 

Pulling  power  is  an  important  measure  of  any  publi- 
cation's worth  to  carry  your  message. 

The  American  Printer  has  it  .  .  .  from  executives  .  .  . 
the  only  men  you  need  to  reach  in  this  industry.  The 
American  Printer  is  known  as  "The  Printing  Execu- 
tive's Paper." 

Add  to  the  force  of  your  own  message  the  pulling 
power  of  The  American  Printer,  and  you  will  reap 
the  greatest  profits  from  your  efforts  in  this  market. 

9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City. 


THE 


AMERICAN      PRINTER 

THE     PRINTING     EXECUTIVE'S     PAPER 
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N  Cincinnati  . . . 

TRADITION  IS  TRUSTWORTHY 


The  Times-Star  has  always  been  the  traditional  "first  buy"  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Checking  it  so  is  as  much  of  a  habit  among  space  buyers 
as  putting  Cincinnati  near  the  top  of  every  list  ...  a  habit  that 
has  maintained  Times-Star  leadership  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Choosing  media  solely  on  tradition  is  often  unprofitable,  but  every 
experienced  space  buyer  knows  that  facts  have  consistently 
proven  tradition  to  be  correct  in  Cincinnati.  They  know  that  the 
Times-Star  Circulation  is  both  effective  and  profitable;  that  the 
Times-Star  has  the  largest  city  circulation  of  any  paper;  that 
9\.'i9'/^^  of  its  circulation  is  concentrated  in  city  and  suburban 
districts;  that  the  Times-Star  delivers  to  more  homes  than  any 
other  paper  .  .  .  and  they  know  the  Times-Star  record  of  results 
for  advertisers. 

Tradition  is  trustworthy  in  Cincinnati  .  .  .  the  Times-Star  IS  the 
"first  buy." 


CINCINNATI  TIMES-STAR 


New  York:  Martin  L.  Marsh,  60  E.  42nd  Street 
Chicago:  Kellogg  M.  Patterson,  333  N.  Michigan 
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/      am       pleased       to       a  n  n  o  u  n  c  e 
THAT 

31  R .    J .    M .    H    O     P    K    I    X    ^ 

HAS        BEEN        APPOINTED 

BUSINESS         MANAGER 

of 

ADVERTISING 

&         SELLING 


PRESIDENT 


MARCH     21,      1932 
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Published  monthly.    Covers  daily 

magazines,   business  papers  and 

newspapers,  farm  papers,  general 

Radio  Broadcast  Stations 


When  you  are  Considering  advertising 
mediums,  vou  need 


STANDARD  RATE  ft  DATA  SERVICE 

X^e  .National  yfuthority 

536  LAKE   SHORE  DRIVE 

CHICAGO 


TT  GIVES  up-to-the-minute  informa- 
-■■  tion  on  rates,  discounts,  color  and 
cover  charges,  special  positions,  clas- 
sified advertising  and  reading  notices, 
closing  dates,  page  and  column  sizes — 
and  circulations  on  publications  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Complete  information  on  Radio 
Broadcasting  rates  is  also  given. 


SPECIAL        30-   DAY        APPROVAL        ORDER 

Standard  Rate  4  Data  Service, 

536  Lake  Shore  Drive,  193 .  . 

Chicago.  Illinois 

You  may  send  us — prepaid — the  current  number  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service, 
including  Radio  Advertising,  with  all  rate  announcements  since  it  was  issued,  which  we 
are  to  have  the  privilege  of  using  30  days. 

If  we  are  not  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  Service  at  the  end  of  that  time,  we  shall 
return  the  issue  and  our  obligation  is  ended.  Otherwise  you  may  consider  us  subscribers 
and  send   a  revised  copy  each  month  for  one  year. 


Firm  Name  Street  Address   . 

City   State    

Individual  Signing  Order  Official  Position 
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oil  own  a  car  and  read  adrertising,  you  uill  be  inter- 
ested in  this  statement  of  something  unusual  and  striking 
in  advertising,  now  being  announced  in  national  publications 


X  HE  COMPANY  with  which  I  am  asso- 
ciated has  invested  large  sums  in  advertis- 
ing and  we  have  been  forced  to  observe 
what  are — in  our  opinion — undesirable 
trends  in  national  advertising. 

There  are  so  many  competing  products 
that  people  today  have  neither  time  nor 
desire  to  investigate  all  offerings  personally . 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the 
modern  buyer  is  confused.  His  confusion  is 
the  result  of  the  complex  life  which  modern 
civilization  has  forced  upon  him;  he  must 
in  too  many  instances  rely  upon  the  written 
word  of  the  maker  rather  than  upon  his 
own  sure  knowledge. 

Sensing  the  inability  of  the  public  to  in- 
\  estigate  claims,  especially  when  the  prod- 
uct is  of  a  technical  or  engineering  nature, 
some  advertisers,  feeling  the  pinch  and 
pressure  of  competition,  have  resorted  to 
the  kind  of  advertising  which  is  full  of  ex- 
travagant claims  and  glowing  statements. 
Quite  naturally,  competitors  fight  back 
with  advertising  even  more  boastful. 

The  result  is  disturbing.  In  recent  years 
the  race  has  not  always  been  to  the  manu- 
facturer best  equipped  to  serve  the  public 
because  he  could  make  the  finest  product 
and  get  it  to  market  most  quickly  and  at 
the  least  cost,  but  to  the  one  who,  in  many 
cases,  exaggerated  most  his  advertising. 
Over -statements  harm  all  advertisers  alike. 
In  their  endeavor  to  whittle  down  all  ad- 
vertising claims  to  what  their  common 
sense  tells  them  is  sane,  buyers  mistakenly 
discount  statements  which  are  pure  truth. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  consumer  is  con- 
fused, and  unable  to  buy  with  discrimina- 


tion. He  is  entitled  to  a  belter  deal,  through 
which  the  manufacturer /jrofer/s  him  all  the 
way  through  to  the  final  consumption  of 
the  product. 

Take  our  own  field.  Few  car  owners  have 
any  technical  means  of  sifting  claims  as  to 
oil  quality.  We  know  that  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  spent  annually  by  motorists  to 
repair  and  replace  prematurely  worn  or 
burned  out  bearings — a  waste  that  correct 
lubrication  could  almost  wholly  avoid,  be- 
cause we  realize  that  bearing  trouble,  to- 
day, is  rarely  the  fault  of  the  automobile 
manufacturer:  he  is  delivering  a  technically 
almost  perfect  product. 

This  waste  is  disconcerting  to  us.  \^  e 
have  invested  in  new  plant  equipment,  in 
super-refineries,  improved  technical  proc- 
esses and  laboratory  safeguards  to  insure 
that  high  quahty  and  uniformity  which 
yields  perfect  lubrication.  We  have  devoted 
years  and  made  large  investments  toward 
perfecting  methods  which  succeeded  in  re- 
moving the  thin,  watery  and  useless  quart 
of  oil  which  ordinary  refining  methods  leave 
in — and  replacing  this  "water  thin"  with 
rich,  full-bodied  oil:  Four  fidl  quarts  of 
genuine,  heat-resisting  lubrication. 

Quaker  State  has  grown  to  be  the  largest 
marketer  of  pure  Pennsylvania  motor  oils, 
with  many  thousands  of  dealers  displaying 
its  familiar  green -and -white  sign, 
yet  we  have  never  been  satisfied 
with  the  system — or  lack  of  one 
— that  left  the  consumer  without 
a    rigid     guarantee    of    Quaker 
State   products    in    use.   \^"e   have 
known    for    years    that    the    huge 


annual  toll  exacted  from  motorists  for 
ruined  bearings  has  been  mostly  due  to 
their  failure  to: 

First:      Use    lubricants    of  the    right 
quality; 

Second:  Use  them  in  the  right  quanti- 
ties in  the  right  places; 
Third:    Use  them  at  the  right  times. 

And  we  have  been  unremitting,  all  those 
years,  in  our  search  for  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  proving  the  superiority  of  our 
motor  oils  and  superfine  grea.ses,  guaran- 
teeing them  in  use,  and  reducing  the  great 
annual  waste  to  which  motorists  have  been 
subjected. 

Now,  Quaker  State  believes  it  has  the 
answer.  In  current  issues  of  national  pub- 
lications, newspapers,  direct  mail,  business 
papers,  and  over  the  radio,  a  new  era  in 
Quaker  State  advertising  is  introduced 
that  marks  the  arrival  of  a  new,  unique  and 
unprecedented  way  of  proving  our  asser- 
tions. 

Look  for  it.  As  a  motorist  you  will  be 
personally  concerned.  As  a  student  of  ad- 
vertising you  will  be  deeply  interested. 
These  Quaker  State  announcements  may 
well  herald  the  next  big  change  in  adver- 
tising. 


President 

Quaker  State  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Oil  City,  Pennsylvania 

March  15,  1932 
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CHECK  SUBSTITUTION 

Prospects  may  go  in  and  ask  for  your  product  but  come  out  with  another  l)rand — if  they  hap- 
pen to  go  to  the  wrong  dealer.  Substitution  by  unauthorized  dealers  can  rob  you  of  many  a 
sale.   "Where  to  Buv  It"  checks  this  substitution.   Here's  how  it  works: 


YOUR  ADVERTISING  and  your  radio  broadcasting  teU 
\()iir  prospects  that  they  can  find  the  name,  address,  and  tele- 
)hone  number  of  your  nearest  dealer  under  the  trade  name  of 
\our  product  or  service  in  their  classified  telephone  books. 


THE  CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE  BOOK  directs  these 
prospects  straight  to  your  nearest  dealer.  Above  is  shown  a 
Ivpical  "Wliere  to  Buy  It"  listing.  This  may  appear  in  the  clas- 
sified telephone  books  in  all  towns  where  you  have  distribution. 


YOUR  DEALER  is  thereby  linked  up  direcdy  with  your 
national  advertising.  He  gets  full  benefit  from  your  advertising 
and  sales  effort.  Substitution  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  An 
mcrease  in  his  sales  of  your  product  is  the  logical  result. 

I       Trade  Mark  Service  Manager,  '   ' '       "       i 

I       American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
r,  7  •  .  I         195  Brnad,vav.  N,.«  v„rk.  N.  Y..  (KXchanjrf  3-9800)  I 

Discuss    this    service  I      or^os  w.  Wa.hingtonSi.,  chi.ago,  in.,  (OFfViai  9300) 

tuthyour  agency.  Or  \      ,uZ;;!'°::^^Z^ZflZZ:'"'  '"^"™'"'""  -'"'"'  '™'"  ""'"      | 

urite  or  telephone  I        ^sbssjj^  i 

direit.    This  coupon  I      ifffc^      "^^"^^  1 

Hill    bring  you  full  |      ^^^J      company  ^ 

mjormarion.  [__  J^s^^ address  "" "'" ^ ^ 
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Tx  THAT  DOES  the  paid  testimonial  do  to  adver- 
^^  tising?  Does  the  public  heluve  statements 
of  society  leaders  and  stage  celebrities  who 
exchange  kind  words  for  cash — or  its  equi- 
valent? Does  the  bought  and  paid  for  endorse- 


undermine  confid 


ence  in  a 


11  ad^ 


For  eight  years  Advertising  &  Selling  has  led 
the  fight  on  what  it  firmly  believes  to  be  a 
vicious  advertising  practice.  But  it  has  opened 


its  pages  to  both  sides.  It  believes  that  the  best 
way  to  settle  any  controversy  is  to  present  the 
facts — and  the  frank  opinions  of  leaders  in 
advertising  thought. 

It  is  this  editorial  policy  that  makes  every  issue 
of  Advertising  &  Selling  alive  with  interest^ 
makes  every  one  of  its  hand-picked  subscribers 
a  page  by  page  reader.  And  it  is  coverage  p!//s 
such  reader  interest  that  makes  it  such  an 
effective  advertising  medium. 


HOW     TO     REACH     ADVERTISING'S      "MAJOR     THOUSAND"      MARKET 

their  agencies  (usually  both).  Ask  to  have  our  representative 
show  you  a  list  of  the  Major  Thousand  firms,  their  agency 
connections  and  the  amount  they  spend  annually  for  advertising. 


The  Major  Thousand  Group  spend  8o%  of  the  total 

spent  annually  by  all  national  advertisers.     Advertising  &  Selling 

has  a  96%  coverage  of  these  First  Line  national  prospects  or 


ADVEKTISINC 
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A     FEW     FEATURES     OF    THE     FIGHT     AGAINST     PAID      TESTIMONIALS 


1923— Bunk  Testimonials October  lo 

1924 — Do  Testimonials  Bring  Sales  or  Laughter?.  .  .  .  November  5 

1925 — One  Thousand  Dollars  for  Charity April  8 

1926— Aren't  We  Overdoing  the  Fictional 

Testimonial  ? October  lo 

1927 — Responsibility  for  Testimonials July  13 

What  is  the  Paid  Testimonial  Worth  ? June  15 

1928 — Behind  the  Scenes  in  the  Testimonial  Factory.  .Feb.  8 
The  Ghost  Comes  into  His  Own  in  Testimonial 
Advertising Mar.  7 

J 929 — Sinclair  Lewis  Looks  at  Advertising May  15 

Tcstimonialcocci May  1 5 

Is  the  Tainted  Testimonial  Increasing 

Advertising  Costs  ? May  19 

A  Lily  that  Grew  in  the  Mud September  4 

Where  Snob  Advertising  Offends October  3o 

The  Showdown  on  Testimonials June  li 

What  Are  Bought  Testimonials  Doing  to 

Advertising  ? March  6 


No  More  Open  Shop  for  Testimonial  Signers.  .  .April  5 

Heavier  Artillery  in  the  Testimonial  War May  i 

Lucky  Strikes  Save  the  Florida's  Crew February  6 

$1,000  and  Up! February  10 

Can  the  Paid  Testimonial  be  Brought  to  Trial?.  March  10 

The  Paid  Testimonial  is  Taking  the  Cure April  17 

Personalities  and  the  Public April  17 

1930 — Cremo  Cigar  Campaign  Attacked  by 

National   Better  Business  Bureau February  19 

Athletes'  Indorsements  Frowned  on  by 

Trade  Commission   May  14 

Testimonial  Advertising  to  Date September  17 

A  Campaign  of  Bunk  is  Condemned  by 

the  Government   February  5 

193! — The  Inside  of  the  Testimonial  Racket, 

by  a  Racketeer   January  7 

Mr.  Hill  and  the  Doctors February  18 

Two  Letters  from  Dr.  Clough March  4 
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"Philco  Radio  is  going  out  after 
that  23%  to  112%  greater  reader 
interest  in  Liberty" 


says  SAYRE  M.  RAMSDELL 

Mgr.  of  Sales  Promotion 
Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Co. 


The  first  RADIO 

scicntijicalltj  dcsi(jnc({  as  a  miuical iiutrumnt 


...Says  Mr.  Ramsdell:  "We're  gearing  up  to  make  1932  a 
still  more  profitable  year.  That  means  examining  old  methods, 
old  ideas,  old  traditions.  Keeping  the  good.  Discarding  the  un- 
proved. Adopting  the  new  wherever  new  facts  show  promise  . . . 

"We're  starting  from  the  basis  that  advertising  is  multiplied 
sales  talk. 

"There  are  many  ramifications  to  advertising.  But  in  the  long 
run,  the  sales  talic  that  reaches  the  most  people  is  the  sales  talk 
that  sells  more  goods. 

"We've  gone  over  the  Philco  list  with  a  fine  tooth  comb. 
Studied  rates.  Studied  duplication.  Studied  reader  interest. 
And  we  think  we've  got  to  the  point  where  Philco  advertising  is 
going  to  reach  more  persons  per  dollar  expended  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  the  product's  history. 

"As  part  of  our  plan  to  get  the  utmost  out  of  every  advertising  dollar  in 
1932,  Philco  Radio  is  going  out  after  that  23%  to  1 12%  greater  reader 
interest  in  Liberty. 

"When  a  disinterested  authority  like  Dr.  Gallup  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity gives  us  new  facts  showing  that  such  an  opportunity  exists  .  .  . 

"When  he  bases  his  figures  on  15,000  house  to  house  calls,  4,000  elab- 
orate interviews  with  readers  of  current  issues  of  Liberty  and  other 
weeklies . . . 

"When  he  proves  the  same  situation  in  city  after  city,  issue  after  issue, 
six  times  in  a  row  .  .  . 

"Then  we  say  that  here  is  sound  evidence  that  Liberty  belongs  on 
Philco's  bed  rock  magazine  list  for  1932." 


HILCO 

■""'"""toffml.l,^ 


In  answer  to  the  demand  of  current 
conditions  for  more  facts  and  fewer  theories, 
Dr.  George  Gallup,  Professor  of  Journalism 
and  Advertising,  Northwestern  University, 
recently  made  the  first  examination  of  the 
FACTS  of  reader  interest  in  weekly  mag- 
azines. 

Instead  of  asking  opinions  as  to  how  thor- 
oughly different  magazines  were  read,  Dr. 
Gallup's  investigators  made  readers  go 
through  their  magazines  page  by  page, 
checking  exactly  what  actually  had  been  read. 
The  findings  were  no  surprise  to  students 
of  publishing. 

The  average  editorial  feature  in  Liberty 
was  found  read  by: 

1 7%  more  persons  than  in  Weekly  A 
6%  more  persons  than  in  Weekly  " 


more  per 


;  than  in  Weekly  C 


Logical,  because  Liberty  is  the  only  mass 
weekly  whose  editorial  policy  has  been 
established  since  the  War  .... 

Whose  stories  and  articles  are  live,  con- 
troversial, brief,  in  tune  with  the  spirit  of 
these  changed  times  .... 

Whose  readers  want  it  enough  to  come 
back  for  it  week  after  week,  copy  by  copy, 
52  times  a  year,  making  Liberty  "America's 
most-asked-for  magazine" ! 

Equally  logical  were  Gallup's  findings 
that  the  average  advertising  page  in  Liberty 
had  stopped: 

48  %  more  persons  than  in  Weekly  A 
23  %  more  persons  than  in  Weekly  B 
1 1  a%  more  persons  than  in  Weekly  C 

Few  advertisements  can  get  a  chance  to 
go  to  work  unless  a  clever  editor  has  first 


One  of  the  Philco  Radio  advertisements 
now  running  in  Liberty. 


plete  story.  Liberty's  method  of  make-up 
permits  no  "continued  on  page  one  hundred 
and  blank"  runovers  next  to  which  90%  of 
all  ads  elsewhere  are  buried.  Every  adver- 
tisement in  Liberty  is  next  to  leading  matter! 

No  wonder  that  Philco,  like  General 
Electric  Hotpoint  Electric  Ranges,  Pontiac, 
and  a  long  list  of  other  important  adver- 
tisers, has  arranged  its  1932  list  to  include 
Liberty! 

Times  like  these  call  for  facts,  not  fancies 
— trail  blazing,  not  rut  following — action, 
not  quibbling. 

Because  so  many  lists  are  being  held  open, 
re-opened  and  adjusted  in  connection  with 
Dr.  Gallup's  new  findings,  you  will  want  to 
examine  them  for  yourself  before  you  com- 
mit your  stockholders'  destinies  for  1932. 

A  copy  of  the  Gallup  Report  is  available 
to  everyone.  Address  Liberty,  420  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Some  New  Advertisers 

Bristol-Myers  Co.,  Ingram's  M ilkweed Cream 
California  Packing  Corp.,  Dd  MonteFood  Products 
Fred  G.  Clark  Co.,  //v,/s  Motor Oit 
Colgate-Palmolive- Peet  Co.,  Colgate  .'^lianng  Crear 
Durium  Products  Corp.,  Hit-of-the-lVeek:  Records 
General  Klectric  Co.,  HolpoinI  Electric  Hange 
General  Electric  Co.,  HolpoinI  Table  Appliances 
General  Electric  Co.,  Refrigerator 
General  Foods  Corp.,  Maxwell  House  Coffee 
General  Foods  Corp.,  PosV s  Bran  Flakes 
General  Foods  Corp.,  Postum 


H.J.  He 


■  Mlg 


Lehn  &  Fink,  H, 
Lehn  &  Fink,  Ly 


Co..  Furniture 
.ill  Co. 

d's  Creaseless  Texture  Cream 

at 


attracted  a  crowd. 


Liberty 


And  the  ads  in 
Liberty  have  an  extra 
break,  because  every 
one  is  next  to  a  com- 


Maybellinc  Co. 

Morton  Salt  Co. 

Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Royal  Typewriter  Co. 

Spool  Cotton  Co. 

II.  S.  Tobacco  Co.,  Dill's  Best  Tobacco 

Vick  Chemical  Co.,  Vick's  Vapo-Rub 


America's  best  read  Weekly 
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Everybody's  Business 

3 

Floyd  W.  Parsons 

A  Challenge  to  the  Advertising  Agency 

17 

.^KM 

By  an  Advertising  Agent 

Ivar  Kreuger  vs.  George  Eastman 

18 

John  Allen  Murphy 
Why  Your  Average  Salesman  Can't  Sell  Chains 

19 

John  J.  McCarthy 

^^Tfiawk 

Lopping  Off  the  Overhead  of  the  Branch  House 

20 

MJ^SSfL 

H.  A.  Haring 

^SS&Sn 

Our  Peeled  Eye  Dept. 

21 

^^KK^w 

What  Do  Newspaper  Readers  Read? 

22 

-^^^^^^^^■^^ 

George  Gallup 

— and  Now  Concerning  Copy:  by  Jones 

23 

Will  the  advertising  agency  sur- 

In  Sharper  Focus — Theodore  F.  MacManus 

24 

Our  leading  article,   "A  Chal- 

lenge to  the  Advertising  Agency," 

Travel  Now — Pay  Later 

27 

puts  this  provocative  question- - 
and  suggests  the  answer  by  point- 

M. Zenn  Kaufman 

ing  out  what  the  agency  must  do 

Close-Ups 

28 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 

It   is   written   anonymously   by 

Editorial 

29 

the  head  of  an  outstanding 
agency.     It  is  short,  but  it  covers 

The  European  Letter 
Amos  Stole 

30 

"Advertisers     would     criticise 

severely     the     newspaper    which 

Revised  Trade  Practice  Rules  of  the  Grocery  Industry 

30 

printed  the  same  story  on  the  front 
page  day  after  day.    Yet  many  of 

Selling  Shorts 

If  infield  L.  Redding 

38 

them  do  practically  the  same 
thing  in  the  advertising  columns. ' 

So  speaks  George  Gallup,  Pro- 

The 8-pt.  Page 

40 

fessor  of  Journalism  and  Adver- 

Odds Bodkins 

tising  at  Northwestern  University. 

National  Advertising  Expenditures,  March 

42 

His  article,  "What  Newspaper 
Readers    Read,"    should   suggest 

Radio  for  the  Advertiser 

49 

many  ways  by  which  advertisers 
can  attain  greater  reader  interest 

Edgar  H.  Felix 

in  their  copy. 

M.  C.  RoBBlNS,  President 
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I     THE  TOWN  GREW  UP  AROUND  HIM- 
BUT    HE    IVEVER    IVOTICED 


HERE  IS  AX  EYE-OPEIVER— IN  1925  McCALL'S  MAGAZINE 
HAD  9.5%  OF  THE  ADVERTISING  IN  SIX  WOMEN'S  MAGA- 
ZINES.   IN  THE   FIRST  THREE  MONTHS  OF  1932   IT  HAS  17.9%. 

HAVE  YOU  SEEIV  MleCALL'S  MAOAZIIVE  LATELY? 
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A  Challenge  to  the  Advertising  Agency 


By  an  A  D  \  E  R  T  I  S  I  N  G  AGENT 


^  ^      -< 
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'They  u-ant  to  know  nhnt  the  n 


will  hiiv  ihat  thr\  can  make 


WHEN  this  ordeal  is  over,  will 
the  advertising  agency  still 
live? 

It  is  facing,  now,  the  third  severe  test 
of  its  usefulness  to  business.  Twice  it 
has  met  emergencies  successfully,  both 
times  through  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  its  methods  of  operation. 

The  advertising  agency  started  as 
the  agent  of  the  publisher,  buying 
space  at  wholesale,  selling  it  at  retail 
— at  a  varying  margin  of  profit.  The 
adoption  of  a  uniform  rate  of  commis- 
sion brought  order  out  of  chaos. 

The  second  test  demanded  that  its 
compensation  be  justified.  In  answer 
it  became  in  fact  the  agent  of  the  ad- 
vertiser. It  developed  a  character  and 
quality  of  creative  service — an  art 
technique  and  a  copy  effectiveness  that 
raised  ad\  ertising  to  a  new  standard  of 
excellence. 

Now  the  agency  is  faced  with  a  new 
responsibility.     Manufacturers  are  no 


longer  interested  solely  in  copy  and 
art  facilities.  They  want  to  sell  goods. 
They  want  to  know  what  the  consumer 
will  buy  that  they  can  make.  They 
want  creative  merchandising  help. 
They  want  that  first.  If  that  is  well 
done,  they  may  want  advertising  after- 
ward, but,  even  then,  only  advertising 
that  plays  a  definite  part  in  a  distribu- 
tion program. 

If  the  advertising  agency  can  render 
this  service,  it  will  live  and  go  for- 
ward. If  it  cannot,  it  will  cease  to  be 
an  essential  factor  in  the  scheme  of 
business. 

Merchandising  calls  for  a  sound 
knowledge  of  people  —  their  wants, 
their  tastes,  their  modes  and  manners 
in  buying  and  in  living.  It  calls  for  a 
sound  knowledge  of  distribution — of 
how  stores  buy  and  sell  and  display 
and  demonstrate  and  advertise.  It 
calls  for  a  sound  knowledge  of  manu- 
facturing— of  materials,  of  production 


costs  and  processes,  of  styling  and 
packaging. 

The  manufacturer  and  the  retailer 
each  knows  better  than  anyone  else  the 
functions  and  operations  of  his  own 
business,  but  both  need  now  more  ur- 
gently than  ever  before  the  unbiased, 
clear-headed  counsel  of  somebody  who 
has  proved  his  ability  to  say,  "I  repre- 
sent the  consumer  whose  dollars  make 
your  success  and  your  profits  possible. 
I  know  what  he  wants  that  you  can 
make  if  you  will  make  it  thus,  and 
what  he  wants  that  you  can  sell  if  you 
will  sell  it  so." 

No  other  organization  is  so  logically 
the  candidate  for  this  new  function  as 
the  advertising  agency.  Can  it  qual- 
ify? Having  represented  first,  the 
publisher,  and  second,  the  advertiser, 
can  it  now  become  in  fact  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  consumer,  a  new  char- 
acter that  can  make  it  indispensable 
to  business? 
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Ivar  Kreuger  vs.  George  Eastman 


JOHN    ALLEN    MURPHY 


THERE  were  many  points  of  simi- 
larity between  the  lives,  work  and 
deaths  of  Ivar  Kreuger  and 
George  Eastman.  Both  were  bachelors. 
Both  died  by  suicide  and  within  a  few 
hours  of  each  other.  Both  arose  to 
wealth,  power  and  fame  from  the  hum- 
blest circumstances.  Both  achieved 
success  by  exploiting  a  specialty.  Both 
eventually  attained  wide  diversity  in 
their  industrial  interests. 

But  there  the  similarity  ends. 
Kreuger's  business  was  founded  on  sta- 
ple, low-priced  merchandise,  the  de- 
mand for  which  exists  practically  all 
over  the  world.  Eastman  created  a 
new  product,  for  which  there  was  no 
demand  at  all.  Through  aggressive 
marketing  methods,  Eastman  put  a 
pure  luxury  product,  the  Kodak,  into 
widespread  use. 

The  match  companies  which  Ivar 
Kreuger  controlled  sold  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  matches.  This  immense 
business  was  built  up,  first,  by  the  con- 


summation of  a  long  series  of  mergers 
and  affiliations  with  competitors. 
Kreuger's  father  owned  an  unprofit- 
able small  match  factory  in  Sweden. 
His  son  drew  a  number  of  these  money- 
losing  plants  into  a  consolidation, 
known  as  the  United  Swedish  Match 
Factories  Co.  Later  the  United  merged 
with  the  great  Vulcan  Match  Manufac- 
turing Co.  Thus  did  the  enterprise 
continue  to  grow.  By  1920  Kreuger 
dominated  the  earth's  match  business. 

Not  content  with  his  success,  the 
Swedish  match  baron  thought  he  saw  an 
opportunity  to  entrench  his  industries 
in  an  absolutely  impregnable  position. 
Many  governments,  suffering  from  the 
devastation  of  the  war,  badly  needed 
money.  Kreuger  &  Toll  would  make 
loans  to  these  governments,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  lender  would  be  given  a 
match  monopoly  in  the  country.  The 
idea  worked  beautifully. 

But  it  was  this  idea  that  led  to 
Kreuger's   undoing,   and   undoubtedly 


TO  PUBLISHERS  :     Please    Insert    this    cut    In   your   publication 
as  per    written   order.      Be   sure   It   occupies   contract  position. 
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Kodak  advertising  in  1890 


was  the  cause  of  his  suicide.  The 
financial  structure  that  supported  the 
match  monopolies  was  tremendously 
complicated.  Kreuger  &  Toll's  busi- 
ness became  top-heavy  from  the  finan- 
cial side.  Finance  supplanted  mer- 
chandising as  the  first  consideration. 

Despite  the  monopolies,  match  sales 
did  not  increase  as  was  expected.  Even 
before  these  government  deals  were  ef- 
fected, Kreuger  had  the  lion's  share 
of  the  match  business.  The  monopo- 
lies did  not  seem  to  justify  all  the  ex- 
pense and  worry  that  they  entailed. 

To  strengthen  the  organization  and 
to  make  financing  easier,  Kreuger  & 
Toll  went  into  utilities  and  other  fields. 
The  upset  economic  conditions  of  the 
world,  however,  negatived  most  of  the 
brilliance  that  Kreuger  was  able  to 
throw  into  his  commercial  empire. 
How  near  his  enterprises  were  to  col- 
lapse is  not  known.  The  chances  are 
that  they  are  not  so  badly  off  as  at  first 
supposed. 

Ivar  Kreuger  made  the  mistake  of 
trying  to  buy  his  markets.  He  paid 
too  high  a  price  to  acquire  his  monopo- 
lies, and  learned  too  late  that  the  pos- 
session of  a  monopoly  does  not  neces- 
sarily   guarantee    consumer    demand. 

George  Eastman,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  no  such  mistake.  He,  too. 
achieved  a  virtual  monopoly  in  his 
field.  He  achieved  it,  though,  by  win- 
ning the  public  to  his  product  through 
advertising  suggestion  and  sales  per- 
suasiveness. And  when  he  found  it 
necessary  to  expand  his  business  into 
allied  lines,  he  avoided  the  dangerous 
pyramided  structure  that  Kreuger  used. 

Eastman  was  not  averse  to  attaining 
a  monopoly  on  his  product.  In  fact, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  he  did  hold 
a  semi-monopolous  position  on  cam- 
eras and  camera  supplies.  But  this 
place  of  dominance  was  accomplished 
not  in  buying  concessions  to  markets, 
but  by  making  his  products  so  appeal- 
ing to  the  public  that  they  demanded 
them.  It  is  true  that  mergers  played  a 
part  in  Eastman's  success,  but  only  an 
unimportant  part.  His  success  was 
achieved  solely  through  merchandising. 

Kreuger  built  on  a  foundation  of 
finance.  How  enduring  was  the  struc- 
ture he  erected,  remains  to  be  seen. 
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Why  Your  Average  Salesman 
Can't  Sell  Chains 


JOHN   J .   M .  C  A  R  T  H  Y 


THE  failure  of  salesmen  to  sell 
"resale"  and  not  merchandise  to 
chain-store  buyers  is  costing 
manufacturers  annually  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  chain-store  business. 
Products  are  "'bought  by"  or  "sold 
for"  instead  of  "sold  lo"  the  big  chain 
outfits. 

This  pertincMl  fact  was  rexcaled  in 
a  close-up  study  of  the  methods  of 
chain-store  buyers,  and  their  relations 
with  a  number  of  large  advertisers.  It 
was  conducted  by  impartial  investigat- 
ors in  the  interest  of  a  large  manufac- 
turer who  wanted  to  know  just  why  he 
was  unable  to  get  even  to  first  base 
with  the  chains.  His  products  were  na- 
tionally advertised  brands,  and  en- 
joyed a  good  distribution  among  the 
independents.  Except  in  a  few  iso- 
lated territories,  he  did  no  business 
with  chains. 

His  salesmen  alibied  their  inability 
to  sell  chains  on  the  price  factor.  The 
manufacturer  reduced  his  prices,  ex- 
pecting the  chain  buyers  to  bombard 
his  salesmen  with  orders.  His  new 
price  policy  got  a  few  orders,  but  the 
larger  and  smarter  chains  refused  to 
get  excited  and  ushered  his  men  out 
without  even  the  promise  of  an  order. 
Then  he  decided  to  investigate. 

And  this  manufacturer  was  frankly 
told  by  prominent  chain  buyers  that  he 
was  suffering  from  the  same  ailment 
which  had  affected  many  manufactur- 
ers in  the  past,  and  is  very  prevalent 
even  today  among  many  large  manu- 
facturing organizations,  especially 
those  who  are  under  the  impression 
that  they  can  dispense  with  the  services 
of  high-grade  salesmen  and  muddle 
along  with  fewer  and  cheaper  men. 
The  chain  buyers  informed  this  par- 
ticular manufacturer  that  the  trouble 
was  not  with  his  product  or  his  price, 
but  with  his  own  salesmen.  His  rep- 
resentatives persisted  in  attempting  to 
sell  the  products  and  not  their  "resale" 
possibilities  in  which  chains  are  inter- 
ested. 

"Too  many  manufacturers,"  ob- 
served a  leading  chain  buyer,  "leave 
their  chain-store  contacts  to  mediocre 


men,  and  then  wonder  why  they  are  not 
getting  their  rightful  share  of  chain 
business,  or,  if  they  are  securing  some 
orders,  they  cannot  understand  why 
they  are  getting  them  at  a  price  with 
little  or  no  profit  margin. 

"Successful  contacting  of  chain  buy- 
ers can  only  be  done  by  first-class 
salesmen — men  with  authority  to  act 


ting  better  breaks  in  terms  and  allow- 
ances than  those  firms  who  entrust 
their  chain  selling  to  just  their  sales 
representatives. 

Most  chain  buyers  are  competent,  in- 
telligent executives.  Usually  they  have 
come  up  through  the  ranks  of  the  or- 
ganizations by  whom  they  are  em- 
ployed, and  consequently  know  its  pol- 
icies and  needs.  Since  they  are  in- 
vested with  authority  to  close  deals 
right  off,  they  prefer  doing  business 
personally  with  men  who  have  the  pow- 
er to  say  the  final  "Yes"  or  "No." 
Naturally,  they  get  impatient  confer- 
ring with  representatives  who  must  re- 
peatedly get  in  touch  with  their  offices 
before  action  can  he  taken  on  any. 
projjosition. 


on  the  spot,  and  who  know  some  of  the 
chain's  problems  of  merchandising  and 
reselling.  It's  a  job  worthy  of  the 
best  man  in  any  manufacturer's  organ- 
ization. 

"For  instance,  I  remember  being 
contacted  a  number  of  times  by  the  late 
Dr.  Dorrance  of  Campbell's  Soup 
fame.  He  wasn't  above  cooling  his 
heels  in  the  reception  room  waiting  to 
call  on  a  buyer,  but  when  his  turn 
came  for  an  interview,  he  usually  got 
an  order,  and  a  fat  one,  too.  Dr.  Dor- 
rance not  only  knew  the  soup  business, 
but  he  was  intimately  familiar  with  the 
many  intricate  problems  of  the  chain 
stores." 

OF  course,  every  manufacturer  can- 
not have  a  Dorrance  calling  upon 
their  chain  customers,  but  this  impar- 
tial survey  vividly  depicted  that  those 
companies  whose  chain  contacts  are 
personally  handled  by  top  executives 
and  the  officers  of  the  concern  are  in- 
variably doing  more  business  and  get- 


^. 


Furthermore,  being  men  who  like 
their  work,  they  have  a  fundamental  re- 
spect for  representatives  who  can  put 
them  on  their  mettle  as  buyers.  Such 
representatives  know  how  to  ward  off 
price-bickering,  because  they  are  aware 
that  if  you  can  talk  nothing  but  price 
with  the  chain  buyer  you  will  be  "out- 
penciled"  every  time.  Instead,  these 
men  sell  the  "reasale"  possibilities  of 
the  products  which  they  represent. 
They  prove  to  the  buyer  that  there  is 
a  demand  for  their  products,  and  they 
[Continued  on  page  52] 
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Lopping  Off  the  Overhead 
of  the  Branch  House 

A  Painless  W  ay  Some  Concerns  Have  Found  to 
Adjust  Costs  to  Sales  Volume 


H.    A.    HARING 


THE  general  manager  of  a  New 
England  factory  which,  two 
years  ago,  had  120  branch  houses 
within  the  United  States,  stated  re- 
cently in  a  personal  talk: 

"A  branch  where  we  sell  but  do  not 
stock  goods  was  costing  us  four  times 
what  we  paid  for  rent.  Where  we 
stored  and  handled  the  goods,  it  cost 
six  times.  This  is  the  cost  over  and 
above  compensation  to  the  manager 
and  the  salesmen. 

"When  we  had  to  retrench,  the  first 
impulse  was  to  cut  off  men.  But  that 
meant  sadly  impairing  our  service,  and 
for  a  competitive  line  like  ours  it  was 
too  much  like  hoisting  the  white  flag 
of  surrender.  Then  we  studied  the 
rents  we  were  paying.  After  a  world 
of  trial  and  error,  we  found  a  painless 
way  to  get  rid  of  nearly  all  the  rent. 
With  the  rent  went  tlie  other  expenses, 
too. 

"Take  Atlanta.  We  were  paying 
$625  a  month.  We  had  a  stock  there 
and  the  whole  branch  was  costing  us 
from  $3,200  to  $3,500  a  month,   be- 


yond compensation  for  the  salesmen. 
Now  the  rent  is  $125,  and  the  total  cost 
about  $1,375.  Our  volume  has  slipped 
41%,  but  even  with  that  our  net  is 
greater  than  it  was  before. 

"Or  there's  Canton,  out  in  Ohio,  a 
smaller  city.  We  were  paying  $100; 
today  it's  only  $25.  In  1929,  that 
branch  house  cost  us  $8,137;  in  1931, 
not  $3,000  (December  estimated). 
Odd  to  say,  our  sales  from  Canton 
even  went  up  about  $17,000  in  the  two 
years.  But,  you  see,  the  thing  is  this: 
we've  found  out  how  to  lop  off  the 
overhead  of  a  branch." 

This  manufacturer  has,  as  a  part  of 
trimming  sail,  reduced  the  number  of 
his  120  branches.  Many  of  them 
proved  inadvisable  under  present  con- 
ditions, but,  for  the  others,  he  has 
learned  that  it  is  possible  to  lower  the 
expense  without  seriously  lessening  his 
man-power  in  the  field. 

When  asked  about  their  leases,  he  re- 
plied that  some  of  these  had  as  much 
as  fifteen  years  yet  to  run.  In  some 
instances,  they  managed  to  sublet  the 


premises.  In  others  they  courageously 
paid  the  price  of  a  cancellation,  this 
being  possible  for  them  because  they 
make  leases  only  with  a  penalty-can- 
cellation clause.  Under  this  provision, 
the  manufacturer  upon  payment  of  a 
stipulated  sum  may  void  the  unexpired 
portion  of  a  lease. 

"The  payments  came  hard,"  said  he. 
"Of  course  they  did.  Generally  the 
penalty  was  six  months'  rent.  They're 
all  paid  now,  and  charged  off  to  ex- 
pense during  1930  and  1931.  In  1932. 
and  for  years  to  come,  we'll  more  than 
make  good  the  loss.  Those  extrava- 
gances are  gone,  forever." 

What  this  Massachusetts  manufac- 
turer did  was  rather  simple,  although 
many  intermediate  steps  were  neces- 
sary before  the  plan  attained  perfec- 
tion. 

Each  branch  house  was  geared  to  a 
growing  volume  of  business.  This  be- 
came particularly  apparent  for  those 
which  carried  a  stock  of  goods,  as  105 
of  the  120  did  when  volume  fell  off, 
the  warehouseman  and  the  stock  clerks 
suddenly  were  idle  half  the  time;  their 
trucks  showed  up  even  worse.  The 
average  wage  of  a  warehouseman,  for 
this  concern,  was  $151  a  month;  of  a 
stock  clerk,  $65;  while  their  average 
upkeep  for  a  truck  was  $221. 

And  yet.  when  the  branch  managers 
were  asked  to  cut  expenses,  "not  a 
single  one  of  them  was  able  to  slash 
these  items."  The  larger  branches  did, 
indeed,  lay  off  needless  stock  clerks. 
A  few  of  them  took  extra  trucks  off 
the  road  and  put  them  into  dead  stor- 
age. But.  up  and  down  the  country, 
the  overhead  continued.  It  was  too  in- 
elastic to  be  controlled  for  a  shrink- 
ing volume  of  sales. 

Then  the  company  faced  the  di- 
lennna.  It  determined  to  close  its 
warehousing  branches,  transfer  the 
goods  to  public  warehouses,  reduce 
the  branches  to  selling  organizations, 
and  cut  the  spaces  to  the  new  require- 
ments. In  nine  cities  such  a  plan  was 
already  their  mode  of  operating,  so  that 
they  had  a  guide  from  their  own  ex- 
perience. The  costs  already  stated  for 
their  present  operations  include  their 
present  office  expenses,  plus  payments 
to  the  public  warehousemen. 

lender  a  plan  of  this  sort,  the  sales 
organization  is  divorced  from  the 
handling  of  goods.  The  district  man- 
ager has  no  care  beyond  booking  or- 
ders and  checking  credit  of  customers. 
Orders  for  the  goods  are  turned  over  to 
the  warehouseman  for  all  stages  of  the 
delixery.  much  as  they  might  be  mailed 
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to  the  home  office  for  direct  shipment. 
The  surprising  side  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement is  its  simplicity.  Little 
correspondence  is  required  to  make  the 
contract.  Warehouse  regulations,  as 
also  their  charges,  are  rather  uniform 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom for  these  contracts  to  run  "from 
month  to  month"  without  obligation 
upon  the  manufacturer  either  for  a 
minimum  stock  of  goods  or  for  guar- 
antee of  continuance  into  the  follow- 
ing month.  Thus  it  follows  that,  by 
the  mere  device  of  withdrawing  all  his 
goods  from  store,  the  manufacturer 
ends  the  agreement. 

A  warehouse  affiliation  has  all  the 
informality  of  a  guest  at  a  hotel.  One 
may,  without  formality  and  without 
advance  notice,  get  a  room  for  one  per- 
son or  three  floors  for  a  convention ;  he 
may  eat  under  the  roof  or  not,  as  he 
wills.  And,  when  he  is  through,  he 
checks  out  and  pays  his  bill.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  a  nationally  known 
Akron  manufacturer  once  remarked: 

"To  maintain  our  own  branch 
stockrooms  is  ridiculous.  To  do  it 
would  be  like  keeping  up  a  ten-room 
house  in  each  city  for  the  convenience 
of  our  men  when  they  drop  in  over- 
night." 

The  privately  operated  stockroom, 
in  a  falling  market,  brings  a  rising 
cost  per  unit  of  the  goods.  Overhead 
does  not  go  down  with  volume.  There- 
fore the  ratio  per  case  or  item  goes  up. 
It  is  not,  in  fact,  until  the  middle  of 
the  following  month  that  the  company 
is  able  to  know  what  the  cost  has  been. 
With  a  stock  in  public  warehouse 
the  opposite  is  true.  All  costs  are  pre- 
determined. The  warehouse  quotes 
per  ton  or  per  barrel,  per  carton  or 
per  crated  machine.  The  quotations, 
furthermore,  are  in  the  identical  units 
used  by  the  manufacturer  in  the  fac- 
tory and  by  his  sales  department  in 
selling  the  goods.  The  manufacturer 
knows,  in  this  case,  that  it  will  cost 
him  $2  per  refrigerator  or  8c  per  car- 
ton of  soap  for  handling  through  a  dis- 
tant city.  The  cost  will  not  be  $4.05 
one  month  and  55c  the  next,  or  an 
"average"  of  any  sum.  It  will  be  a 
named  amount,  without  fluctuation, 
and  known  before  the  goods  are  sold 
or  a  quotation  made  for  selling.  No 
such  control  of  costs  is  possible  for 
the  ordinary  branch  house,  privately 
operated. 

Incidental  problems,  too,  disappear 
when  the  public  warehouse  is  used  for 
distribution. 

[Continued  on  page  58] 


Our  Peeled  Eye  Dept. 


EASTER  egg  style  note  for  1932: 
while  it  was  still  acceptable  to 
fill  them  with  rabbits,  toys  and 
games,  the  smarter  stores  featured 
miniature  pistols  (occasionally  com- 
plete with  holsters  and  "realistic"  bul- 
lets) in  their  cardboard  ova. 

1^^  "Parcel  post  was  brought  about 
primarily  by  the  so-called  farm  bloc," 
Jesse  C.  Harraman,  director  of  Parcel 
Post  for  the  P.  0.  dept.,  said  recently. 
"They  led  us  to  believe  we  would  be 
eating  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  direct  from  the 
farm,  but  it  is  a  sad  commentary  that 
after  19  years'  operation  of  parcel  post 
service  we  are  today  carrying  to  the 
farmer  an  average  of  102  pounds  of 
mail  per  day  per  route  on  43,000 
routes  and  he  is  mailing  less  than  6 
pounds  of  mail  per  day  per  route." 

25g^  Advertising  its  "The  Moon  in  the 
Yellow  River"  the  Theatre  Guild 
quotes  (with  no  comment  other  than 
"There  are  differences  of  opinion!") 
from  some  of  the  critics  thus:  "A 
dreary,  weary  little  play  ...  a  tired 
headed  little  bloom."  And:  "This  is 
a  gloomy  and  futile  drama.  .  .  ." 
And  also,  of  course,  some  of  the  more 
friendly  reactions. 

JI^^  Doubleday,  Doran  took  the 
whole  book-page  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald- 
Tribune  the  other  morning  to  adver- 
tise Stewart  Edward  White's  new  novel, 


LONG 
RIFLE 


Published  today 
$2.50      Everywhere 
Douhleday,  Doran 


"The  Long  Rifle" — but  they  didn't  pay 
for  it.  Just  took  it  by  storm  with  3 
small  insertions.  One,  here  repro- 
duced, told  the  title  and  publisher :  the 


second,  separated  from  it,  described 
the  novel  briefly  (but  did  not  name 
it)  ;  and  the  third,  separated  from  the 
other  two,  had  a  kind  (but  cryptic) 
word  for  Mr.  White.  The  same  cut  in 
all  3  made  the  whole  thing  intelligible 
and  worth  all  this  attention  from  us. 

^^  Wliat,  someone  might  want  to 
know,  is  the  most  popular  book  on 
advertising  ever  published?  Otto 
Kleppner's  "Advertising  Procedure" 
— now  in  its  ninth  printing,  3,5th  thou- 
sand.   Ask  us  another. 

Spg^  Over  the  radio:  "Listerine 
makes  your  mouth  feel  like  a  million 
in  the  morning."  What  J.  T.  wants  to 
know  is,  "A  million  what?"  A  million 
other  mouths,  maybe,  J.  T. 

^^W  The  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board,  whose  adding  machines 
never  grow  cold,  has  just  reported  to 
us  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  in 
1929,  the  combined  total  governmental 
expenditures,  federal,  state  and  local, 
amounted  to  |;  13,048,000,000.  All  of 
which  means  that  government  cost 
every  m.,  w.  and  c.  in  the  U.  S.  $107.37 
that  year.  It  was  .$105.20  the  year 
before. 

2^^  What  is  the  year's  worst  ex- 
ample of  advertising?  Carl  Miller  of 
Marschalk  and  Pratt  nominates  a  cir- 
cular which  he  received  recently  from 
an  insurance  agent.  It  was  in  the 
form  of  an  itemized  hospital  bill 
("Anaesthetic,  $10.00;  Day  nurse,  2 
weeks  @  $56  per  week,  $112.00;  Spe- 
cial night  nurse,  2  nights,  $16.00," 
etc.,  etc.  Total:  $927.00)  with  this 
foot-note:  "If  you  are  ever  presented 
with  a  bill  like  this,  won't  the  New 
Form  of  Accident  Insurance,"  etc.,  etc. 
Mr.  Miller  says  he  reacted  unpleas- 
antly. 

2^^  During  the  past  decade  the  num- 
ber of  women  employed  in  trade,  pro- 
fessional, service,  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service,  and  clerical  work  has 
increased  considerably  in  all  of  the 
17  states  for  which  the  Dept.  of  Labor 
has  1930  occupational  figures  avail- 
able. But  in  only  7  of  the  17  did  the 
number  in  manufacturing  show  an 
increase,  while  in  3  there  had  been 
heavy  declines.  And  there  were  less 
ladv  agriculturists  in  10. 
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What  Do  Newspaper  Readers  Read? 


A  Gallup  Survey  of  40,000  Readers 
of  14  Metropolitan  Newspapers 


Dr.  Gallup's  work  in  charting  read- 
ing habits  is  one  oj  the  most  discussed 
topics  of  the  day.  If  you  read  the 
article  on  his  method  of  research  in 
our  preceding  issue  (and  even  if  you 
didn't),  the  folloiving  article  by  him 
on  his  study  of  metropolitan  news- 
papers should  prove  extremely  valu- 
able. _ 

WHEN  advertisers  discover  that 
their  competitors,  using  the 
same  list  of  publications  and 
spending  the  same  amount  of  money, 
often  succeed  in  getting  their  copy 
read  by  two  or  three  times  as  many 
readers,  they  will  devote  more  study 
to  the  problem  of  reading  interests  and 
habits — a  phase  of  advertising  which 
has  been  given  scant  attention. 

If  newspaper  and  magazine  readers 
were  accustomed  to  read  every  column 
of  the  publications  which  come  into 
their  homes,  this  particular  problem 
of  the  advertiser  would  be  immensely 
simplified.  Readers  could  then  be 
counted — as  newspaper  and  magazine 
publishers  would  prefer — by  multiply- 
ing the  paid  circulation  of  the  publica- 
tion by  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
average  family.  But  the  problem  is 
not  to  be  solved  so  easily. 

Reading  interests  and  habits  are  still 
virtually  unknown  to  the  advertiser 
and,  singularly,  to  the  editor  as  well. 
What  happens  to  a  publication  after  it 
reaches  the  home;  to  what  extent  it  is 
read,  and,  more  particularly,  what  hap- 
pens to  a  certain  article  or  advertise- 
ment, are  largely  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. 

Eight  years  ago  I  began  to  experi- 
ment with  methods  commonly  em- 
ployed by  newspapers  to  test  reader 
interest  in  various  parts  of  a  news- 
paper, for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
a  better  basis  on  which  to  judge  the 
value  of  certain  features  and  depart- 
ments. 

From  this  study  and  experimenta- 
tion a  plan  was  evolved  for  a  more  di- 
rect and  objective  approach.  Every- 
one recognized  that  the  final  test  of  the 
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interest  of  a  reader  in  a  news  story  or 
features  was  this:  did  he  read  it?  Why 
not,  then,  go  directly  to  the  reader, 
place  the  paper  in  front  of  him,  and 
go  through  it  column  by  column  to 
find  out  exactly  what  he  had  read  in 
this  one  issue?  A  test  was  made  with 
the  result  that  readers  were  found  to 
be  willing  to  go  through  the  paper 
when  properly  approached,  and  that 
they  were  accurate  and  truthful  in  tell- 
ing what  they  had  read  when  the  paper 
was  before  them. 

The  first  practical  use  to  which  the 
method  was  put  was  to  help  solve  the 
editorial  problems  of  metropolitan 
newspapers.  The  isolated  bits  of  infor- 
mation which  come  to  the  editor's  desk 
of  the  daily  newspaper  are  far  too  few 
and  too  unrelated  to  give  the  editor 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  his  various  features 
and  departments. 

This  method  gave  the  editor  an  ob- 
jective measure  of  interest  in  various 
features  and  departments.  It  enabled 
him  to  evaluate  the  interest  in  news 
stories  as  compared  to  features.  It 
provided  him  with  a  measure  of  his 
competitor's  strength  and  weakness  as 
well  as  his  own.     In  .short,  it  removed 


much  of  the  guesswork  from  this  phase 
of  editing. 

The  charts  printed  with  this  article 
represent  a  composite  picture  of  the 
reader  interest  in  several  features 
printed  in  fourteen  metropolitan  news- 
papers located  from  one  coast  to  the 
other.  Approximately  forty  thousand 
men  and  women  were  interviewed  by 
the  method  described  in  gathering  this 
information.  These  forty  thousand 
persons  represent  cross-sections  of  the 
reading  publics  of  the  fourteen  news- 
papers, the  total  circulation  of  which 
amounts  to  four  million.  Although 
surveys  have  been  conducted  in  a  num- 
ber of  small  cities,  only  one  item,  per- 
sonals, has  been  included  on  this  par- 
ticular chart. 

The  percentage  recorded  for  each 
item  on  the  chart  indicates  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  every  typical  group 
of  one  hundred  adult  readers  who  can 
be  expected  to  read  the  item  in  ques- 
tion on  any  given  day.  The  percentages 
on  the  chart  have  not  been  corrected 
for  unread  circulation. 

The  following  observations  and  gen- 
eralizations are  based  upon  facts  gath- 
ered in  newspaper  surveys  directed  by 
the  writer. 


This  chart  and  the  one  on  the  next  page  shoiv  part  of  the  results  of  Dr.  Gallup's 
studies.     The  dotted  line  represents  women  readers.^e  other,  men  readers 
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Only  a  small  part  of  a  newspaper  is 
read.  Often  a  column  story  on  an  in- 
side page  is  read,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  fewer  than  five  persons  in  a 
hundred.  Some  conception  of  the  ad- 
vertiser's task  of  interesting  readers 
can  be  gained  from  this. 

Certain  features  vary  greatly  from 
city  to  city.  A  sports  column,  for  ex- 
ample, may  have  twice  as  many  read- 
ers in  one  citv  as  in  another.     Within 


a  single  city  one  paper  may  attract 
two  or  three  times  as  many  readers  to 
its  fiction  as  the  other  paper.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  variation  of  more  than 
two  or  three  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
persons  who  read  the  bridge  feature, 
the  New  York  bond  quotations,  or  the 
same  syndicated  comic,  would  be  quite 
unusual. 

Modern  trends  in  journalism — espe- 
[Conlinued  on  page  51] 


injunction  sounded  like  news,  whether 
it  was  or  not.  And  the  coordination 
of  other  media  to  the  Post  spread 
didn't  make  it  any  less  imperative  or 
memorable — 24-sheets  broke  out  at 
once  with  the  same  yellow  stopper,  and 
people  on  the  prospect-list  got  the  same 
telegram  from  Buick  by  messenger  the 
day  the  Post  appeared.  .  .  .  The  next 
car  we  go  in  debt  for  is  likely  to  be  a 
Buick. 


We  hear  that  Lucky  Strike  last  year 
hired  Mr.  H.  M.  Bateman,  the  English 
cartoonist,  to  do  a  campaign  which  ran 
in  Punch  for  Kensitas  cigarettes.  The 
subjects  of  the  cartoons  were  ill-timed 
coughs.  Now  the  same  cartoons  are 
running  in  America.  The  first  adver- 
tisement was  "The  Man  Who  Coughed 
at  His  Income  Tax,"  and  appeared 
March  14  or  thereabouts.  Sharp  care 
was  evidently  taken  by  the  importers 
of  the  campaign  to  change  the  date 
under  Mr.  Bateman's  signature  from 
1931  to  1932 — but  somewhat  less  care 
to  Americanize  the  legend  on  the  door 
of  the  office:  it  reads  "Inspector  of 
Taxes  Private."  Would  someone  please 
tell  Mr.  Bateman  that  we  don't  have 
"inspectors  of  taxes  private?" 


and  Now  Concerning  Copy: 


TH  I  S  depart- 
ment got  its 
neck  out  when 
it  suggested,  in  No- 
vember, a  Gillette 
advertisement,  and 
then,  in  March,  im- 
plied that  Gillette 
had  taken  the  sug- 
gestion in  the  cur- 
re  n  t  "frankness" 
campaign.  Nothing 
of  the  sort  happened.  The  confession 
of  Gillette  appeared  at  least  as  long 
ago  as  July  14,  1931,  in  Findlay,  Ohio. 
This  department,  which  does  not  spend 
enough  time  in  Findlay,  Ohio,  to  know 
what's  what,  arrived  at  the  suggestion 
under  severe  provocation  of  the  sex 
campaign  Gillette  had  been  running 
(and  still  is)  and  was  unaware  that 
Gillette  had  been  provoked  by  the 
same  campaign  to  attempt  the  "con- 
fession" series.  If  this  department  had 
known  of  the  confession  campaign  in 
November,  this  department  would  not 
only  not  have  suggested  it,  but  would 
have  had  no  call  to  intimate  that  the 


confession  campaign  had  been  inspired 
by  this  department.  This  department 
apologizes  to  the  early-rising  Mr. 
Lambert. 


It's  interesting  to  observe  that  when 
Buick  wanted  to  sock  the  market  max- 
imum hard,  it  resorted  to  the  ancient 
device  of  a  facsimile  telegram.  It 
wasn't  a  very  accurate  facsimile  tele- 
gram, but  it  was  a  yellow  Western 
Union  form,  and  it  covered  the  whole 
middle-of-the-bed  in  the  March  22 
SEP,  and  it  simply  said  "DON'T  BUY 
A  CAR  UNTIL  YOU  SEE  BUICK," 
and  it  was  a  first  rate  piece  of  powerful 
buckeye.  There  isn't  anything  except 
pinching  your  finger  in  a  door  that 
focuses  your  attention  quite  as  sharply 
as  a  telegraph  form.  What  you  were 
doing  or  going  to  do,  you  postpone 
until  you've  read  it;  no  Western  or 
Postal  form  ever  met  an  eye  that  a 
pulse  didn't  quicken.  To  be  sure,  a 
great  deal  of  no-news  is  put  into  tele- 
grams simply  because  they  do  get 
through  to  people,  but  Buick's  rough 


One  hears  occasional  talks  about 
"the  new  frankness,"  and  the  striking 
candor,  in  advertising.  There  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  way  in 
which  it  has  carried  light  into  murky 
places.  But  to  our  way  of  thinking 
one  campaign  stands  out  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  others,  hors  classe, 
scratch,  solo,  for  deadweight  all-time 
vulgarity.  That  is  the  "B.O."  job.  It 
is  probably  selling  the  brand  of  soap 
advertised.  And  it  is  almost  certainly 
making,  as  often  as  a  B.O.  advertise- 
ment appears,  more  converts  to  other 
soap — to  any  other  soap.  For  there  is 
general  misunderstanding  of  the  fact 
that  any  lathery  soap  with  enough  wa- 
ter will  wash  off  as  much  as  possible 
of  whatever  smell  you  own.  This  par- 
ticular bar  of  soap  "deodorizes"  by 
leaving — for  a  few  minutes — a  strong 
carbolic  stink  in  place  of  whatever 
corporeal  bouquet  preceded  it.  The 
only  "deodorizing"  difference  between 
this  soap  and,  say,  Yardley's  is  that 
Yardley's  repaints  with  lavender  in- 
stead of  phenol — Lavender  is  pleas- 
anter. 

Almost  any  other  soap  perfume  is 

pleasanter  than  carbolic.     The  lavish 

[^Continued  on  page  50] 
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In  Sharper  Focus — VI 

Theodore  F.  MacManus 

"The  Individualist'" 


HIS  foes  point  him  out  to  you 
without  hesitation;  his  friends 
hold  him  up  in  pride;  and  the 
first  name  the  embryo  copywriter 
learns  to  recognize  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  respect,  is  this  unvulnerable 
individual  from  the  Mid- 
dle West.  For  as  it  stands 
he  is  the  inherited  tower  of 
strength  in  his  own  con- 
victions— he  is  a  brilliant 
man. 

MacManus  is  not  an 
aristocrat.  He's  a  home- 
spun feudalist  with  a  mind 
convinced  through  train- 
ing and  environment  that 
money  wrung  from  the 
process  of  applying  sug- 
gestion to  the  upbuilding 
of  business,  endows  upon 
the  acquisitor  divine  right. 
He  is  a  keen  delineator  in 
essence.  In  other  words, 
he  has  always  worked  with 
a  formula  attuned  to  the 
minds  of  human  beings. 
He  has  observed  that  a 
man,  or  an  institution,  a 
commodity  or  a  service, 
prospered  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  types  of  thoughts, 
ideas,  sayings  or  judg- 
ments which  people  held 
or  expressed  about  it.    His  *-//g 

formula  has  always  been 
that,  "advertising  is  a  de- 
terminative and  not  an  adjunct."  By 
a  determinative,  he  sets  forth  that  the 
process  of  suggestion  always  needed 
truth  and  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  es- 
sential decency  of  human  beings — 
which  in  turn  makes  the  executives 
live  up  to  it. 

MacManus'  ability  as  a  writer  is 
only  surpassed  by  his  encyclopaedic 
mind.  His  ubiquitous  mental  elas- 
ticity is  astounding  and  his  fearless- 
ness is  peremptory,  it's  a  tradition. 
As  the  dean  of  Institutional  Advertis- 
ing, he  first  formulated  it  with  Fisher 
Body.  In  this  instance  he  did  not  play 
upon  the  construction  or  materials 
in  the  product,  it  was  taken  for  granted 
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the  product  was  good.  What  he  did 
was  to  emphasize  the  integrity  of  the 
name  for  universal  acceptance  and 
create  confidence. 

Seldom   has   sarcasm   been    able   to 
qualify  in  advertising,   but  at  a  time 
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Iries  to  make  cracker-box  homiletics  assume  a 
more   polished   argumentation." 

when  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
automotive  companies  seemingly  imi- 
tated the  lines  of  a  distinguished  car 
in  the  fine  car  field  there  appeared  a 
typical  MacManus  theme,  which  forced 
the  imitation  into  quick  retreat.  It  wasT 
"Only  Packard  Can  Build  a  Packard," 
and  in  like  vein  he  later  wrote  "Repu- 
tation." Then  when  Maxwell  had 
fallen  low  in  public  esteem  and  there 
was  the  necessity  for  rehabilitating  a 
name,  there  emerged  a  new  connota- 
tion in  favor  of  that  executive  who 
controlled  its  destiny  —  Walter  P. 
Chrysler.  MacManus  plotted  the  ad- 
vertising course  and  it  became  such  a 
determinative,  that  it  gave  added  in- 


centive to  the  engineers.  They  were 
called  upon  to  make  the  car  conform 
in  performance  features  to  an  all-em- 
bracing advertising  theme  of  economy, 
acceleration  and  speed.  Perhaps  the 
most  subtle  of  anything  that  he  ever 
wrote,  was:  '"People  Who 
Look  Like  Abraham  Lin- 
coln." This  was  a  Chrysler 
advertisement  coming  at  a 
time  when  the  Chrysler  car 
was  the  most  widely  imi- 
tated car  in  the  country. 

But  what  has  become  the 
classic  single  advertisement 
ever  written  was  his  "Pen- 
alty of  Leadership."  a  1914 
national   advertisement.    It 
was  written  at  a  time  when 
the  Cadillac  motor  car  was 
subject  to  certain  criticisms 
and  it  has  become  in  such 
demand,    that    there    have 
been  approximately  10,000 
copies  a  year  sent  out  on 
request.      MacManus     dic- 
tated  it  late   in   the   after- 
noon, pacing  the  floor  and 
spasmodically    puffing    on 
his  cigar.     It  was  a  short 
time  later  that   Henry  Le- 
land,  president  of  Cadillac, 
said  of  him:    '"MacManus 
has   built    into    Cadillac 
something  never  placed 
there  by  the  factory." 
His  outline  is   typically 
American.     First  as  an  office  boy  for 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  then  a  re- 
porter for  a  Toledo  newspaper  at  16. 
City  editor  at  17.    Managing  editor  at 
19.     From  there  he  went  into  depart- 
ment store  advertising   in  Pittsburgh, 
then  sales  management  of  coffee  and 
wholesale  groceries  and,  finally,  advei- 
tising.     MacManus  is  successful  in  a 
monetary  sense  and  he  despises  pub- 
lic appearance.    Seemingly,  he  wastes 
his  time  studying  international  condi- 
tions for  trends,  but  this  is  not  unusual 
for  he  is  an  ardent  reader  of  political 
philosophy     and     economic     writings. 
At  rare  moments  he  will  write  poety 
for  his  friends  which  is  quite  a  jump 
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from  his  being  a  great  exponent  of 
physical  cuhure,  maintaining  his  own 
gymnasium  and  director. 

He  arises  early  in  the  morning — 
too  early — five  o'clock.  Arrives  at  the 
oflBce  before  anybody  and  usually 
leaves  after  it  is  closed.  Fairly  large 
and  reasonably  forceful  by  nature,  his 
face  is  the  stern  mask  of  a  school- 
master, unless  he  is  smiling.  Partial 
to  Chinese  food,  and  Chile  con  Came 
— he  in  turn  abhors  turnips.  Man- 
ages two  vacations  a  year  at  his  home 
in  Georgian  Bay,  in  the  summer,  and 
Nassau,  in  the  winter.  He  smokes  on 
the  average  of  eight  cigars  a  day; 
commutes  to  his  home  in  Bloomfield 
Hills  by  motor;  loves  fishing  and 
;;(//(/  golf;  and  prefers  the  red-tie- 
and-blue-shirt  combination. 

Of  his  manifold  peculiarities  it  can 
be  truthfully  said  that  many  of  them 
are  admirable.  For  instance,  he  al- 
ways writes  on  little  pink  or  salmon 
colored  slips  about  21/2  by  4  inches, 
because  he  finds  in  the  smallness  of 
the  pad  suggestions  to  compress 
thought.  He  probably  spends  more 
time  training  the  men  associated  with 
him  than  he  does  upon  his  own  work 
and,  in  the  interim,  finds  time  to  write 
books — business  books — for  example; 
"The  Sword  Arm  of  Business";  "Men, 
Money  and  Motors"  (with  Beasley)  ; 
"An  Enemy  Sowed  Cockle"  and  a  con- 
structive brochure  in  the  midst  of  the 
present  depression,  "Bringing  Business 
Back."  His  versatility  in  writing  is 
amazing.  When  a  nation  turns  to 
Washington  for  the  solution  of  eco- 
nomic problems,  he  goes  to  the  news- 
papers and  publishes,  "He  Who  Leans 
on  Washington  (D.C.)  Leans  on  a 
Rubber  Cane,"  and  when  a  great  in- 
dustry publicizes  that  its  greatness  is 
because  of  the  premise  of  a  vertical 
structure  from  mine  and  forest  to  the 
finished  product,  he  exposes  it  satiri- 
cally in  "Reducing  the  Price  of  Cof- 
fins Will  Not  Stimulate  the  Demand." 
MacManus'  offices  occupy  the  13th 
floor  of  the  Fisher  Building  in  Detroit. 
His  own  private  office  is  dignified, 
with  the  smooth  subtleness  of  correct 
design,  that  proves  a  good  adjunct  to 
clear  and  effective  thinking.  His  most 
vivid  boyhood  memory  is  the  celebrat- 
ing of  the  Cleveland  victory  of  '84  and 
the  most  recent,  was  his  knighting  as 
Commander  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Greg- 
ory and  the  Knights  of  Malta  from  the 
present  Pontiff.  The  rarity  of-  these 
awards  among  the  advertising  coterie 
[Continued  on  page  4S] 
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ALONG-AWAITED  event  on  the 
1932  business  calendar  occur- 
red last  Tuesday,  March  29, 
with  the  first  official  announcement  of 
the  New  Ford  Eight.  On  that  day  a 
full-page  advertisement  in  2000  news- 
papers in  this  country  and  Canada  pre- 
sented to  the  public  the  first  authentic 
picture  of  the  new  model,  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  car's  distinguishing 
features.  Two  days  later,  on  Thurs- 
day, a  second  full-page  was  inserted  in 
two  hundred  cities  where  the  new  car 
was  on  display.  This  advertisement 
will  appear  in  all  other  cities  as  addi- 
tional cars  are  available  for  showing. 
The  initial  newspaper  advertising  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  that  accorded 
the  "Model  A,"  when  five  successive 
full-page  insertions  were  used,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  follow-up  in  maga- 
zines will  be  heavier  than  in  1927. 

For  some  weeks  past  there  has  been 
much  conjecture  as  to  how  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  would  introduce  the 
car.  Would  they  take  a  whole  day  on 
the  radio,  as  had  been  rumored? 
Would  they  resort  to  the  loud  sensa- 
tionalism   that    has    characterized    so 


much  of  recent  advertising?  The  an- 
swer came  with  the  first  Ford  an- 
nouncement. Clearly,  simply,  without 
any  attempt  at  exaggeration  or  bally- 
hoo, it  told  the  story. 

As  in  1927,  the  details  of  the  car  and 
the  introduction  were  carefully 
guarded.  Rumors  there  were  in  plenty, 
but  no  definite  facts.  Engravings  and 
electrotypes  were  done  in  secret.  All 
extra  proofs  were  burned.  Thus  was 
the  drama  of  introduction  insured — 
the  public's  interest  increased. 

The  date  to  go  ahead  was  given  with 
the  suddenness  typical  of  the  automo- 
bile industry.  Carefully  laid  plans 
had  everything  in  readiness  waiting  for 
the  go-ahead  signal.  Where  mails  were 
too  slow  special  messengers  were  used. 
In  one  instance  arrangements  were 
made  to  forward  plates  by  plane. 

In  this  manner  the  New  Ford  Eight 
became  a  reality.  The  constructive  in- 
fluence that  this  will  have  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  Perhaps  we  shall 
come  to  look  back  on  March  29  as  a 
most  significant  date  in  "the  turn  for 
the  better."  Certainly  no  one  hopes 
this  more  ardently  than  Mr.  Ford. 
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TN  1804  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  Supplee  Milk  Company 
was  founded.  Now,  128  years  later,  the  company  has  launched 
a  series  of  institutional  advertisements  that  are  unusual  in  their 
approach.  Li  the  advertisements,  today  is  forsaken  for  yesterday 
with  a  result  that  is  both  interesting  and  enlightening.   The  series, 


four  of  which  are  shown  here,  consists  of  twelve,  each  one  com- 
memorating some  colorful  episode  around  180-1.  Authenticity  was 
achieved  hy  means  of  careful  research  in  the  costumes,  equipment 
and  styles  of  the  period.  The  drawings  were  made  by  Ray  Rohn, 
and   the   advertising   was   planned   by   N.   W.    Ayer    &    Son,   Inc. 
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Travel  Now — Pay  Later 


M.  Z  E  N  N   KAUFMAN 


THE  announcement  by  the 
Cunard  Line  that  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Morris  Plan 
we  may  now  go  to  Europe  for 
25%  down  and  the  balance  in 
monthly  instalments  when  we  re- 
turn strikes  a  new  and  controversial 
note  in  travel  merchandising.  While 
the  plan  is  not  wholly  new,  no  object 
lesson  may  be  drawn  from  past  ex- 
perience, since  this  is  the  first  time  that 
such  a  project  has  been  adequately 
financed  and  publicized.  Sponsor- 
ship by  Cunard  and  Morris  Plan  as- 
sures a  fair  test.  Details  will  be  han- 
dled by  the  local  steamship  agent  or 
Cunard's  offices  where  the  passengers 
will  be  assisted  in  arranging  for  loans 
at  the  time  of  booking  passage.  In 
most  cases,  no  co-makers  or  endorsers 
will  be  required — the  only  interest 
charge  will  be  6%  per  annum  on  the 
amount  borrowed. 

A  minimum  down  payment  of  25% 
will  be  required  before  sailing.  This 
payment  for  round  trip  accommodations 
to  Europe  may  be  as  little  as  $34,  the 
balance  to  be  paid  at  less  than  $10  a 
month.  No  payments  will  be  required 
for  about  60  days  after  the  passenger 
sails,  which  will  give  the  average 
tourist  time  to  complete  his  trip  before 
his  instalments  start. 

In  steamship  and  financial  circles 
there  has  been  a  hectic  division  of 
opinion  on  the  eventual  success  of  the 
plan — with  a  preponderence  of  talk 
in  favor  of  it.  Even  its  critics  con- 
sider it  a  reasonable  experiment,  a 
vice-president  of  an  instalment  bank- 
ing house  dryly  admitting  that  he  was 
at  first  quite  apathetic  to  the  buying 
of  cars  on  time.  Today  his  company 
finances  the  purchase  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cars,  radios,  etc.  There- 
fore, though  sceptical,  he  professes  an 
open  mind.  Pointing  out  that  six 
billions  a  year  is  par  for  time  pur- 
chases he  adds  that  if  this  total  is  to 
be  expanded  then  new  fields  must  be 
developed.  Therefore  he  regards  this 
plan  as  a  highly  significant  exper- 
iment— deserving  of  a  fair  test  and 
close  observation. 

Pro. 

Arthur  J.  Morris,  Chairman  of  the 
Morris  Plan  Corporation  of  America, 
presents    a    very    plausible    economic 


CUNARD 


NOW  MAKES   IT  POSSIBLE 


FOR  YOU   TO   GO  TO   EUROPE 
OR  TO  TAKE  A  CRUISE  ON  THE 


introduction  to  the  plan. 
He  says,  "Mass  produc- 
tion seems  to  be  a  part 
of  the  American  Scene. 
However  the  other  nations 
may  deprecate  it,  it  seems 
to  be  here  to  stay.  Essential 
to  its  success,  however,  is 
mass  consumption — without 
which  the  production  will 
founder  and  thereby  cause 
such  spells  of  distress  as  we 
witness  today  in  business. 

"Credit  has  been  proven 
an  indispensable  part  of  the 
expansion  of  our  manufac- 
turing projects.  Credit  for 
the  producer,  for  mass  pro- 
duction, is  an  institution  of 
long  standing.  But  if  credit 
is  going  to  be  an  accessory  to 
mass  production  it  is  important  that 
it  keep  a  comparable  pace  under 
careful  and  stabilized  restrictions  as 
an  instrument  for  developing  mass 
consumption. 

"The  Cunard-Morris  Plan  project 
is  a  step  in  that  direction.  There  is 
an  ever-widening  field  for  the  proper 
use  of  credit  to  finance  the  consumer. 
We  are  being  approached  now  by  the 
transcontinental  railroads  to  apply 
credit  to  the  development  of  rail 
travel.  That  may  be  our  next  step. 
We  are  experimenting  with  depart- 
ment store  charge  accounts.  If  bank- 
ing is  a  business  then  the  department 
stores  may  find  it  best  to  leave  it  to 
those  who  specialize  in  it.  This  and 
a  dozen  other  possibilities  loom  up 
as  eventual  fields  for  the  use  of  credit 
as  an  aid  to  the  stabilization  of  mass 
consumption. 

"You  ask  me  'If  a  man  has  been 
unable  to  save  up  enough  money  to 
go  to  Europe  in  the  last  five  months, 
with  the  trip  ahead  of  him,  then  what 
assurance  has  the  banker  that  he  will 
save  it  up  in  the  coming  five  months 
with  the  trip  behind  him?'  My 
answer  is  that  the  law  of  inertia  ap- 
plies. Compulsion  is  a  very  power- 
ful force. 

"Or  you  ask,  'What  recourse  have 
you  if  a  man  does  not  pay?  You 
can't  repossess  a  trip.'  The  only 
answer  is  the  experience  of  the 
Morris  Plan  Banks  in  making  small 
loans  over  a  period  of  22  years.    The 
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Who  ivonUlnt? 

late  J.  P.  Morgan  has  said  that  char- 
acter is  the  basis  of  credit.  If  each 
case  is  investigated  properly  and 
credit  is  given  only  where  it  is  due, 
then  we  need  no  repossession  protec- 
tion. Our  loss  experience  has  been 
less  than  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  our  expe- 
rience on  travel  loans  should  not  be 
equally  favorable.  We  will  not  loan 
on  doubtful  cases.  The  Cunard  Line, 
if  they  so  request,  has  the  option  of 
guaranteeing  certain  borderline  risks, 
but  in  any  event  where  the  individual 
is  not  a  sound  credit  risk  the  credit 
will  be  denied.  (Officials  of  Cunard 
Line  state  that  they  do  not  take  any 
part  of  the  credit  risk,  either  directly 
or  indirectly.)  Personal  detailed  in- 
vestigation will  continue  to  be  our 
principal  protection. 

"Our  experience  to  date  has  shown 
a  practical  reason  for  most  of  our 
travel  loan  applications.  Education, 
trips  home,  health,  business — these 
are  the  reasons.  Travel  for  amuse- 
ment has  been  the  exception.  We 
have  been  flooded  with  applications, 
and  so  far  the  plan  seems  to  be  work- 
ing well." 

The  loss  risk  involved  is  a  critical 
point  in  the  minds  of  observers  of  this 
plan.  The  fact  that  a  trip  to  Europe 
presents  no  possibility  of  reposses- 
sion caused  one  commentator  to  re- 
call the  old  story  of  Casey  and  the 
drink. 

"Is  Casey  good  for  a  drink?" 

[Continued  on  page  46] 
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Close-Ups 


VII — Grape  Juice,  Tires  and  Tiles — Getting  Them 
Known  to  the  Nation 

EARNEST    ELMO    CALKINS 


First  Editions 

THE  firm  of  Calkins  &  Holden 
being  something  of  a  pioneer 
in  what  was  then  a  new  form 
of  advertising  agency  was  first  to  ex- 
periment with  many  innovations  and 
practices  since  adopted  by  all  agen- 
cies. It  also  acted  as  midwife  at  the 
birth  of  many  new  advertising  ac- 
counts, not  only  new  advertisers,  but 
new  kinds  of  business,  and  some  of 
these  accounts  have  become  in  the 
course  of  years  substantial  factors  in 
the  advertising  world  and  good  clients 
of  other  agencies. 

Benjamin  Sherbow  was  the  first  man 
to  give  attention  strictly  to  the  typog- 
raphy of  advertising.  He  was  hired 
to  write  copy,  but  his  instincts  were  all 
for  printing,  and  by  his  own  efforts, 
without  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  shop,  he  evolved,  built  up,  man- 
aged and  made  distinguished  a  de- 
partment devoted  exclusively  to  the 
physical  appearance  of  advertising, 
which  was  not  merely  the  premier 
performance  of  this  particular  role, 
but  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
typographers  and  production  man- 
agers in  agencies,  and  also  the  evolu- 


tion of  the  new  style  printing  office  de- 
voted to  fresh  treatment  of  advertising 
material. 

"Sherbow's  Charts"  were  at  the 
time  a  remarkable  contribution  to 
the  practical  side  of  printing.  It  was 
the  first  time  a  printers'  specimen  book 
had  been  put  in  scientific,  workable 
form.  There  is  abundant  such  mate- 
rial today  from  manufacturers  who 
took  their  cue  from  Sherbow's  pio- 
neering efforts,  but  Sherbow's  Charts 
were  such  a  godsend  to  the  hard- 
driven  layout  man  that  they  were  prac- 
tically  worn  out  in  most   advertising. 

One  day  we  were  called  upon  by  the 
vice-president  of  the  Gillette  Safety 
Razor  Company  and  asked  to  make 
some  recommendations  about  their  ad- 
vertising. Mr.  Gillette  was  somewhere 
on  the  coast  and  the  vice-president 
was  apparently  running  the  business. 
We  made  a  plan,  perhaps  the  first 
complete  plan  ever  constructed.  At 
any  rate  it  had  one  peculiarity  that 
was  novel.  The  plan  besides  being 
written  out  in  the  usual  form  was 
copiously  illustrated.  All  of  the  sug- 
gestions for  newspapers,  magazines, 
street  car  cards,  posters,  window  dis- 


Beiijamin  Sherbow,  cut  in 
IT  alter  Fawcett 


'd  by 


plays,  counter  cards,  cutouts,  booklets 
mail  series,  were  worked  up  in  the 
rough,  or  at  least  samples  of  each, 
and  the  whole  thing  packed  in  a  spe- 
cially made  box  appropriately  deco- 
lated.  which  created  a  mild  furor  with 
everybody  but  the  Gillette  Safety 
Razor  Company.  It  seems  that  the 
vice-president  was  exceeding  his  pow- 
ers, that  Gillette  was  really  king,  that 
he  had  other  agency  plans  and  our 
plan  came  back  to  us  to  commence  a 
different  career  in  which  it  did  us  a 
world  of  good. 

One  after  another  magazine  adver- 
tising manager  borrowed  it  to  show 
to  this  and.  that  prospect,  and  it  was 
kept  constantly  traveling  for  a  year 
like  an  exhibition  from  the  Institute 
of  Graphic  Arts,  so  that  when  finally 
returned  it  was  completely  worn  out. 
[Continued  on  page  44] 
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Do  you  remember  this? 


The  start  of  a  good  campaign 
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EDITORIAL 


Taxes  on  Consumption 

A  FTER  many  modifications  the  proposed  manufacturers' 
-^~*-  sales  tax  has  been  finally  dropped  from  the  new  tax 
bilL  While  this  is  highly  encouraging,  it  does  not  mean 
that  the  very  undesirable  principle  of  sales  or  consumption 
taxation  has  been  definitely  killed.  The  danger  now  is  that 
sales  or  excise  levies  will  be  placed  on  special  commodities 
or  services  (oil,  gasoline,  electric  energy,  automobiles, 
radios,  etc.)  in  order  to  balance  the  budget.  Such  levies 
are  virtually  as  obnoxious  as  a  general  sales  tax.  They 
would  be  most  unfair  to  the  industries  selected  and  would 
probably  carry  rates  as  high  as  5  to  10  per  cent.  They 
would,  accordingly,  penalize  the  consumption  of  iho 
selected  items. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  it  should  be  necessar)  to 
argue,  in  the  midst  of  depression,  for  the  protection  of  con- 
sumers' purchasing  power — what  there  is  left  of  it,  that  is, 
after  two  and  a  half  years  of  wage  reductions  and  wide- 
spread unemployment.  Yet  that  is  the  peculiar  challenge 
of  a  special  excise  or  consumption  tax.  For  it  is  funda- 
mentally a  tax  on  buying  power.  It  is  a  tax  which  the 
consumer  is  expected  to  pay,  and,  to  the  extent  that  he  does, 
it  reduces  his  buying  power.  To  be  sure,  producers  and 
dealers  may  have  some  difficulty  in  shifting  the  tax  immedi- 
ately (in  the  form  of  higher  prices),  but  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  they  will  do  so  as  soon  as  market  condi- 
tions permit.  If  the  advocates  of  the  sales  tax  seriously 
believed  that  it  is  paid  by  the  producer,  then  there  would 
obviously  be  no  need  for  a  sales  tax  at  all.  The  revenue 
could  be  raised  merely  by  an  increase  in  the  corporation 
income  tax. 

A  sales  tax.  even  though  "modified,"  will  lend  inev- 
itably to  retard,  if  not  reduce,  consumption  at  a  time  when 
llie  vital  need  is  to  stimulate  it.  A  taxation  policy  of  this 
tliaracter  would  be  undesirable  even  in  prosperous  times. 
In  the  present  circumstances  it  seems  like  fiscal  suicide. 
No  one  denies  today  that  consumer  buying  power  is  an 
extremely  important  factor  in  the  health  of  the  business 
community.  In  an  advanced  industrial  nation  the  chief 
problem  of  prosperity  is  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of 
buying  power  in  proportion  to  the  growth  in   prt)ductive 


capacity.  This  we  have  not  had  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  had  too  great  a  disparity  in  the  flow  of  monev  into 
production,  as  compared  with  the  flow  of  income  into  the 
hands  of  consumers.  Now  it  is  the  dubious  virtue  of  a 
general  sales  tax  that  it  aggravates  this  disparity.  It  falls 
most  heavily  on  those  least  able  to  pay.  When  Congress- 
men declare,  accordingly,  that  it  is  necessary  for  everyone 
to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  the  present  "emergency," 
they  are  laboring  under  a  serious  delusion.  For  when  the 
general  mass  of  consumers  with  small  incomes  are  asked 
to  pay  a  sales  tax  and  thus  reduce  their  buying  power,  tlie 
effect  on  the  wheel  of  business  activity  will  not  be  accelera- 
tion, but  retardation.  For  they  are  already  spending  prac- 
tically their  entire  incomes.  If  they  are  forced  to  pay  a 
consumption  tax  (in  the  form  of  higher  jjrices),  it  simply 
means  that  they  will  buy  less  goods. 

If  acceleration  is  to  come,  it  must  come  through  higher 
taxes  on  those  who  have  surplus  income.  Higher  income 
and  inheritance  taxes  would  undoubtedly  go  a  long  way 
toward  balancing  the  budget.  Professor  Seligman,  our 
outstanding  taxation  authority,  has  estimated  that  an  ade- 
quate inheritance  tax  would  yield  the  government  from  600 
to  700  million  dollars,  as  compared  with  the  present  yield 
of  less  than  100  million.  This  alone  should  obviate  the 
necessity  for  a  sales  tax.  Its  effect  on  business,  more- 
over, would  be  virtually  the  opposite  of  a  general  con- 
sumption levy.  It  would  place  the  burden  where  it  could 
be  borne  most  easily,  and  it  would  not  impair  income  or 
buying  power. 

The  Administration,  of  cdurse.  is  anxious  to  balance  tin- 
budget.  But  it  would  seem  that  an  even  more  important 
aim  at  the  present  time  is  to  stimulate  business  and  restore 
confidence.  Indeed,  the  Adininistration  has  recognized 
this,  and  for  the  past  few  months  has  been  making  everv 
effort  to  achieve  this  end.  Does  it  seem  reasonable  to  risk 
now  the  good  that  has  been  done  along  inflationary  lines  by 
adopting  a  fiscal  program  which  is  in  effect  deflationary? 
That  is  the  essential  consideration.  For  to  the  extent 
that  business  is  unable  to  shift  the  tax,  it  will  mean 
retrenchment:  lowering  wages,  curtailing  advertising, 
cutting  costs  wherever  possible.  And  for  the  marginal 
producers  who  are  already  at  the  point  where  further 
retrenchment  is  out  of  the  question,  it  simply  spells 
disaster.  It  means  we  shall  have  further  recruits  in  the 
army  of  unemployed.  For  a  sales  tax  is  no  respecter  of 
ability  to  pay.  It  falls  with  equal  force — though  with 
■vastly  unequal  effect — on  both  those  able  and  unable  to 
bear  it.  It  has,  for  this  reason,  been  described  by  Seligman 
as  the  "last  resort  of  those  countries  which  find  themselves 
in  such  difficulties  that  they  nmst  subordinate  all  other 
principles  of  taxation  to  the  one  principle  of  adequacy." 
Now  we  have  hardly  reached  this  desperation-point.  For 
when  we  are  compelled  to  sacrifice  consumers'  purchasing 
power,  it  means  that  we  are,  as  a  nation,  definitely  on  the 
downgrade.  But  the  Administration's  constructive  efforts 
in  finance  and  industry  deny  so  doleful  a  conclusion.  They 
testify  that  it  has  confidence  that  business  will  recover. 
Certainly  it  should  not  retard  or  jeopardize  that  recovery 
bv  resorting  to  the  worst  form  of  taxation. 
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THE   EUROPEAN  LETTER 


AMOS    STOTE,    Paris 


World  Trade: 


THE  Febru- 
ary issue  of 
WorldTrade, 
the  publication  of 
the  International 
Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, carries  an 
interview  with  Sir 
Josiah  Stamp  that 
'  is  packed  full  of 
that  rare  thing 
called  common 
sense,  expressed  in 
frank  language  and  presenting  with 
courageous  intelligence  the  real  prob- 
lems we  face. 

"It  has  always  seemed  to  me  so 
extraordinary,"  he  remarks,  "that 
people  expect  us  to  get  out  of  our  dif- 
ficulties without  appearing  to  realize 
that  in  order  to  begin  to  do  so,  we  must 
give  up  those  economic  malpractices 
which  have  got  us  into  the  difficulties. 
If  nearly  ten  years  of  (next  5  italics 
are  mine)  increased  tariff  barriers 
and  trade  restrictions  have  got  the 
whole  world  into  a  position — where 
credits  are  frozen  and  trade  between 
nations  steadily  dwindles  because 
payments  can't  be  transferred  from 
one  country  to  another,  then  a  more 
intense  application  of  these  policies  of 
national  isolation  does  not  appear  to 
hold  out  very  promising  hopes  of  im- 
proving the  situation. — Everybody  is 
trying  to  save  his  business  by  going 
out  of  business. — International  trade 
has  proved  its  value  by  its  disappear- 
ance. The  idea  of  a  national  eco- 
nomic cordon  sanitaire  is  a  snare  and 
a  delusion.  The  only  use  of  the  cord 
can  be  for  a  nation  to  hang  itself  by." 


B.  I.  F.: 

'T'HE  British  Industries  Fair  cer- 
-■-  tainly  went  after  business  via  the 
foreign  buyer  this  year.  It  provided 
astonishing  reductions  in  train,  boat 
and  airplane  fares  from  any  part  of 
Europe  to  either,  or  both,  the  London 
and  Birmingham  divisions  of  the  ex- 
hibition. It  also  provided  free  admis- 
sion to  many  interesting  places,  hon- 
orary membership  in  certain  organ- 
izations and  clubs,  and  even  reduced 
price  tickets  to  the  theatres. 

And  that  is  not  all.     In  spite  of  the 
depression  and  the  flight  of  gold  from 


Britain,  or  rather  because  of  the  latter 
circumstance,  which  has  given  the 
British  manufacturer  such  an  advan- 
tage in  meeting  price  competition,  the 
Fair  has  been  enlarged  and  improved 
in  its  arrangement.  The  Birmingham 
section  went  after  the  problem  of  serv- 
ing the  visiting  buyer  in  a  masterly 
way.  Its  more  than  12  acres  of  floor 
space  were  redesigned  and  laid  out, 
with  the  result  that  buyers  could  get 
to  the  exhibits  in  which  they  were  most 
interested  without  having  to  crash  and 
crush  through  mobs  surrounding  other 
exhibits.  Each  entrance  to  the  great 
building  had  its  own  bulletin  board 
listing  the  exhibits  to  which  it  gave 
most  direct  contact.  Also  motor 
busses  constantly  circled  the  building, 
allowing  visitors  to  ride  in  comfort 
around  the  circuit  until  they  came  to 
the  entrance  displaying  the  names  of 
the  things  they  wanted  to  see. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  out- 
door displays.  One  of  them  being  a' 
road  several  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  having  several  cross  roads.  These 
were  constructed  during  the  Fair  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  how,  and 
how  efficiently,  British  road  making 
machinery  did  its  stuff. 

The  city  of  Birmingham  became  a 
Fair  city  and  nothing  else.  From  the 
time  the  visitor  arrived  at  the  railway 
station  he  found  services  at  his  dis- 
posal.    Various  colored  arrows  point- 


ing the  way  to  various  places  were  all 
over  the  town.  One  color  telling  how 
to  get  to  an  information  booth.  An- 
other colored  parade  of  arrows  point- 
ing the  way  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  yet  others  directing  the 
stranger  to  bus  lines  which  went  direct 
to  the  Fair. 

British  Telephones: 

THE  government  owned  and  oper- 
ated telephone  system  of  Britain  is 
not  only  advertising,  which  is  not 
new  for  it,  but  is  backing  up  the  cam- 
paign with  real  service.  To  those  of 
you  who  knew  the  torment  of  telephon- 
ing in  England  a  few  years  ago,  and 
who  have  had  the  yet  more  sad  experi- 
ence of  trying  to  get  a  telephone  in- 
stalled before  you  departed  this  life, 
the  following  official  statement  will 
come  as  a  great  and  glorious  surprise: 
"We  got  an  order  from  a  newspaper 
advertisement  at  noon  on  the  first  day 
on  which  the  advertisement  appeared. 
The  man  had  his  telephone  working 
by  11  a.m.  the  next  day  but  one." 
Which  beats  the  record  of  not  so  long 
ago  by  at  least  the  next  month  but  one. 

Find  the  Man  (or  Woman)  : 

FRANK  JAY  GOULD  has  been  ad- 
vertising his  gorgeous  gambling  es- 
tablishment at  Nice  as  "the  world's 
gayest  casino  for  the  IDLE  RICH." 
Whether  that  person  has  yet  been  lo- 
cated, or  whether  such  a  one  still  ex- 
ists, seems  beside  the  point.  The  ques- 
tion is — could  he,  or  she,  really  be  gay 
in  such  splendid  solitude? 


Revised  Trade  Practice  Rules 
of  the  Grocery  Industry 


NEW  trade  practice  rules  of 
the  national  grocery  industry 
were  issued  recently  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  These  rules 
are  the  outcome  of  a  trade  practice 
conference  held  in  Chicago  in  October, 
1928.  More  than  700  persons  attended 
the  conference,  at  which  wholesalers, 
retailers,  and  manufacturers  were  rep- 
resented by  their  various  trade  associa- 
tions. The  Chain  group  was  the  only 
important  body  which  did  not  par- 
ticipate. 

The  rules  have  been  slightly  revised 


since  they  were  first  printed  in  Janu- 
ary, 1929.  In  their  present  form,  as 
printed  below,  they  have  been  accepted 
by  a  large  part  of  the  industry. 


Group  I 
1.  The  secret  payment  or  allowance  of 
rebates,  refunds,  commissions,  or  unearned 
discounts,  whether  in  the  form  of  money  or 
otherwise,  or  secretly  extending  to  certain 
purchasers  special  services  or  privileges  not 
extended  to  all  purchasers  under  like  terms 
and  conditions,  with  the  intent  and  with  the 
effect  of  injuring  a  competitor  and  where  the 
effect   may  be  to   substantially  lessen   com- 
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Day-hy-Day  Highlignts  in  a  Service  that  cannot  be  Standanlized 


\\v  Npciil   J^laO.OOO 
of  Miir  uwu 


M\1,R  A   PKRIOD  OF  ^'EARS.  we  have    [ 
luxn  building  up  our  Marketing  Depart-    [ 
iiient.  At  a  cost  of  3150,000  of  our  own 
money,  we  have  offered  our' clients  for 
several  years  the  BBDO  Buying  Power    | 
Index.  \  his  index  is  an  accurate  measure 


czrz.     .--! 


of  the  flow  of  retail  dollars  in  every  trad- 
ing area  of  the  United  States. 

This  exact  knowledge  is  one  of  the 
facilities  available  to  all  BBDO  cHents 
through  this  department.  The  facilities 
are  varied;  but  they  are  all  based  on  the 
simple  principle  of  helping  our  clients  go 
after  their  best  markets /rj'i. 

It  liolpN  us  buy 
good  pu'turos 

IN  THE  PAST  TWELVE  MONTHS, 
the  work  of  more  than  120  artists  has 
been  displayed  in  this  alcove  in  our  of- 
fice. Several  great  names  have  been  rep- 
resented here  —  Adolph  Treidler,  Jack 
Sheridan,  R.  J.  Holmgren,  Carolyn  Ed- 
munson,  and  Alfred  Cheney  Johnston. 
But  they  haven't  scared  off  the  lesser 
ones.  The  purpose  of  this  informal  exhi- 
bition is  largely  one  of  discovery.  It 
makes  it  possible  for  more  of  our  people 
to  see  the  work  of  new  artists,  and  the 


new  work  of  old,  than  would  he  possi- 
ble in  any  other  way. 

^'c  also  build 
Grcok  leniplt's 

WHEN  VISITORS  to  the  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Gas  .Association 
in  .Atlantic  City  entered  the  great  conven- 
tion hall,  their  eyes  were  irresistibly  drawn 
to  the  stage.  (.At  past  conventions  no  one 
had  thought  of  building  an  exhibit  on  the 
stage.)  There,  basking  in  the  glare  of 
50,000  candlepower  floodlights,  stood  an 
ancient  Greek  temple.  Silver  columns  14 
feet  tall  supported  a  cornice  on  w  hich  was 


the  name  ■'ELECTROLUX,"  52  feet 
long.  Beneath  the  temple  roof  stood  all 
the  Electrolux  models,  each  in  its  individ- 
ual floodlight.  It  was  effective. 

Aro  «-bi«-k<Mi»i 
color  blind? 

THE  QUESTION  CAME  UP  in  connec- 
tion with  a  script  that  was  being  prepared 
for  a  radio  broadcast.  We  thought  it  best 
to  find  out — because  there  seem  to  be 
about  half  a  million  listeners  ready  to  tell 
you  if  you  should  be  wrong.  Our  Library 
Research  Department  got  the  answer 
(we  don't  know  where!).  Chickens  are 
not  color  blind.  This  department  of  ours 


IS  a  reservoir  of  information.  W  hen  it 
doesn't  know  the'answer,  or  can't  find  it 
among  its  4,000  books  and  600,000  clip- 


Cl^^*c^ 


pings  and   pamphlets,   this  department 
knows  where  to  get  the  answer. 

Who  is  the  best  circus-horse  trainer 
in  the  United  States,  and  where  can  I 
interview  him  over  the  week-end.?  What 
other  actors  were  on  the  bill  with  Lillian 
Russell  at  Tony  Pastor's  in  1879.?  Did 
KingEdward  VII  of  England  speak  with 
a  German  accent  ?  What  percentage  of 
people  in  the  U.  S.  wear  glasses?  .  .  .  Do 
these  questions  seem  queer  to  you.?  The 
answers  have  actually  gone  into  adverti,s- 
ing  copy  or  script. 


Meet  the 
^'Square  Egg 


MEET  THE  "SQUARE-EGG"  frying 
pan,  introduced  to  New  York  last  Spring 
(months  ahead  of  any  other  store)  by 
Lewis  &  Conger.  If  you  want  the  newest 
things  in  housefurnishings,  this  store  has 
them — has  built  a  reputation  for  having 
them.  Since  1915  we  have  been  helping 
this  client  increase  that  reputation.  We 
have  worked  heart  and  soul  with  them  to 
do  a  good  job.  One  proof  of  it  is  that  their 
ad vertising  won  a  Harvard  Award  in  192S. 


BATTEL,   BARTOI^.,   DIJRSTINE   &   OSBORX 
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petition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  or  to 
unreasonably  restrain  trade,  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice. 

2.  Price  discrimination  in  violation  of  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Clayton  Act  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice. 

3.  The  offering  or  giving  of  prizes,  premi- 
ums or  gifts  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
grocery  products,  or  as  an  inducement  there- 
to, by  any  scheme  which  involves  lottery,  mis- 
representation or  fraud,  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice. 

4.  Commercial  bribery  is  immoral  and 
against  the  public  interest  and  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice. 

5.  The  making,  causing  or  permitting  lo 
be  made,  or  publishing,  of  any  false,  untrue, 
misleading  or  deceptive  statement  by  way  of 
advertisement  or  otherwise,  concerning  the 
grade,  quality,  quantity,  character,  nature, 
origin,  preparation  or  use  of  any  grocery 
product  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

6.  The  use  of  deceptively  slack-filled  or 
deceptively  shaped  containers  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice. 

7.  Any  joint  trade  action  which  purposes 
unlawfully  to  exclude  any  manufacturer, 
merchant  or  product  from  a  market,  or  un- 
lawfully to  discriminate  against  any  manu- 
facturer, merchant  or  product  in  a  market, 
whether  by  conspiracy,  agreement,  unjust 
and  misleading  propaganda  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  legislation,  or  other  public  ac- 
tion, is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

8.  The  selling  of  goods  below  cost  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  a  competitor,  and  where 
the  effect  may  be  to  substantially  lessen 
competition,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Group    II 

A.  (a)  The  industry  approves  the  practice 
of  each  individual  member  of  the  industry  in- 
dependently publishing  and  circulating  to 
the  purchasing  trade  its  own  price  lists. 

(b)  The  industry  approves  the  practice  of 
making  the  terms  of  sale  a  part  of  all  pub- 
lished price  schedules. 

B.  Deceptive  prices  on  certain  temporary 
selected  brands  of  advertised  food  specialties 
or  staple  merchandise,  in  order  to  influence 
consumers,  create  the  false  impression  that 
competitors  are  exacting  an  unfair  and  un- 
warranted profit  on  all  merchandise  and  is 
condemned  by  the  industry. 

C.  The  abuse  of  buying  power  to  force  un- 
economic or  unjust  terms  of  sale  upon  sellers, 
and  the  abuse  of  selling  power  to  force  un- 
economic or  unjust  terms  of  sale  upon  buy- 
ers, is  condemned  by  the  industry. 

D.  The  practice  of  compelling  the  pur- 
chase of  several,  or  a  group  of  products,  as  a 
condition  to  the  purchase  of  one  or  more  of 
them,  is  condemned  by  the  industry. 

E.  The  failure  by  a  wholesaler  to  fill  or- 
ders accepted  by  him  is  condemned  by  the 
industry. 

F.  The  failure  by  a  retailer  to  accept  the 
delivery  of  orders  given  by  him  is  condemned 
by  the  industrj'. 

G.  The  practice  of  certain  jobbers  of  snip- 
ping drop-shipment  business  from  the  legiti- 
mate wholesaler,  who  serves  a  useful  purpose 
in  the  grocery  trade  to  the  manufacturer,  the 
retailer  and  the  consumer,  is  condemned  by 
the  industry. 

ff.  Violation  by  either  party,  buyer  or 
seller,  of  the  agreement  between  them  as  to 
the  discount  for  cash,  is  condemned  by  the 


industry. 

I.  "Free  deals"  that  effect  injuriously 
wholesalers,  retailers  or  consumers,  are  con- 
demned by  the  industry. 

J.  The  substitution  by  a  wholesaler  or  a 
retailer  of  another  product  for  the  product 
ordered  is  condemned  by  the  industry. 

K.  The  industry  recognizes  as  beneficial 
to   the  grocery   trade   the  work  of   the  duly 


qualified  food  broker,  but  condemns  the 
practice  of  others  than  bona  fide  brokers 
acting  in  that  capacity  and  receiving  broker- 
age commissions. 

L.  A  Committee  on  Trade  Practices  is 
hereby  created  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  to  perform  such  acts 
as  may  be  proper  to  put  these  rules  into 
effect. 


English  Throats  Saved 
From  Harsh  Irritants! 


OUR  special  scouts  in  London 
have  just  reported  to  us  that  the 
harsh-irritant  menace  is  being 
desperately  fought  over  there  by  Ken- 
sitas  cigarettes. 


The  Man  who  COUGHED 
at  the  Bridge  Tournament . . . 


And  what's  more,  they  have  given 
their  copy  a  humorous  slant.  Well, 
nearly  humorous.  That  is  to  say,  it 
starts  ofE  with  an  effective  cartoon  by 
Batemen,  as  the  exhibits  show.  But 
then  it  immediately  goes  serious,  like  a 
laboratory  lecture  by  Professor  Snod- 
grass. 

Humor  is  in  the  best  tradition  of 
many  English  advertising  campaigns, 
and  apparently  the  Kensitas  copy  has 
worked  so  well  there  that  it  is  now  be- 
ing tried  out  here.     It  ought  to  start 


The  news  is  exceedingly  gratifying. 
For  we  were  beginning  to  worry  about 
what  harsh  irritants  might  be  doing  to 
singing  voices  in  the  British  Isles.  We 
knew,  of  course,  that  the  situation  was 
pretty  well  in  hand  at  home,  but,  we 
kept  thinking,  what  about  our  English 
brothers  (and  sisters)  ?  Were  they 
still  coughing  in  primitive  ignorance? 
Were  they  still  smoking  the  plain,  or- 
dinary kind  of  tobacco — just  as  they've 
done  for  the  last  two  or  three  centuries 
— unwitting  of  the  hazards  to  throat 
tissue? 

Well,  our  worries  were  unfounded. 
Just  a  figment  of  our  nervous  imagina- 
tion. 

Kensitas  cigarettes  have  told  the 
English  public  all  about  harsh  irri- 
tants, ultra  violets,  and  what  1,004 
physicians  have  to  say  on  the  subject. 


Toasting  drives  out  coughs 
that  tax  your  throat 


an  interesting  movement  in  American 
advertising  copy,  provided  it  isn't  di- 
luted too  much  with  medical  and  hy- 
giene lectures.  For  they  may  be  funny 
in  a  ridiculous  sense,  but  they're  hardly 
humorous.  The  English  have  been 
wise  enough  to  take  their  humor 
straight. 

Meanwhile,    has    anybody    guessed 
who  owns  Kensitas  cigarettes? 
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You  READ 

a  newspaper 

because  you  like  it- 

You  BUY  an 

advertising  medium 

because  of  the  job 

it  can  do. 


THE  hNEWS 

NEW  YORK'S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 


CIRCULATION:  1,340,113  daily  average  1931— gain  of  38,192  copies  over  1929 
LINAGE:  1931—15,107,351  lines,  all  display;  gain  of  2,792,690  lines  over  1929 
MILLINE:  for  1931— $1.23;  3%  below  the  1929  milline 

GROW    WITH    A    MEDIUM    THAT    GROWS    IN    THESE   TIMES! 
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The  Radio  Audience 
Answers  Back 

A  Questionnaire  Sent  to  Radio  Listeners  Retitrm 
a  Frank  Opinion  on  Radio  Programs 


ADVERTISERS  and  agencies— you 
who  blithely  hire  jazz  bands 
'  and  opera  singers  for  your  radio 
programs — you  who  sponsor  compli- 
cated contests  and  you  who  compose 
odes  to  breakfast  foods — have  you  an 
accurate  conception  of  what  the  "ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience" 
think  of  your  efforts? 

Has  the  radio  become  merely  a 
background  of  noise — a  jazz  soothing- 
syrup  for  restless  America — an  outlet 
for  the  narcissism  of  radio  announcers 
— a  powerful  new  advertising  medium 
■ — or  a  cheap  and  handy  amusement  for 
the  owners  of  flat  pocket-books? 

Through  a  series  of  questions  ad- 
dressed to  radio  listeners  in  a  "Better 
Broadcasting  Contest,"  the  Hygrade 
Sylvania  Corporation,  Emporium,  Pa., 
in  its  advertising  programs  for  Syl- 
vania radio  tubes,  has  collected  a  vast 
quantity  of  frank  and  outspoken  opin- 
ion on  radio.  Up  to  February  1,  this 
contest  covered  a  period  of  9  weeks. 
Participants  ranged  from  boys  and 
girls,  to  grandfathers,  from  apple-ven- 
ders to  philatelists. 

In  the  adjoining  box  are  listed  the 
questions  asked  of  radio  listeners.  In 
answering  the  first  question,  relative  to 
what  improvement  would  aid  current 
broadcasting,  criticism  of  existing  con- 
ditions was  far  more  frequent  than 
definite  suggestions  for  new  features. 
These  comments  were  made  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  letter  writers  to  indi- 
cate definite  demand: — "Announce  the 
titles  after  all  musical  numbers." 
"Eliminate  all  exaggerated  advertising 
claims."  "Avoid  repetition  in  the  same 
evening  of  the  same  musical  selections, 
from  the  same  station."  Announcers 
who  are  high-hat,  self-important,  too 
noisy  and  otherwise  offensive  were  also 
criticized. 

The  second  question  regarding  the 
benefits  of  radio  in  the  home,  brought 
forth  letters  from  a  special  class  of 
listeners : — lonely  farmers,  busy  house- 
wives, invalids  at  home  or  in  hospitals, 
men  and  women  out  of  work.  Seldom 
was  there  a  criticism  of  any  kind  and 


many  listeners  were  found  to  be  re- 
ceiving pleasure  and  happiness  from 
obsolete  battery  and  headphone  sets. 
To  these  people  the  radio  is  "a  window 
into  the  world."  The  radio  is  their 
church,  their  theatre,  their  newspaper, 
their  club,  their  personal  friend  and 
confidant.  It  "makes  homes  more  liv- 
able and  life  more  interesting."  "Since 
we  bought  our  radio,"  writes  a  boy  of 
ten,  "mother's  cooking  tastes  better  and 
daddy  stays  home  nights." 

The  third  question  relative  to  pro- 
grams for  children  was  answered  in 
two  different  ways,  by  two  different 
types  of  listeners.  Teachers,  answer- 
ing it  literally,  selected  the  type  of  pro- 
gram children  should  hear,  regardless 
of  the  child's  interest  or  willingness  to 
be  "improved"  via  the  radio.  The 
teachers  wanted  carefully  arranged 
programs  of  classical  music,  explained 
and  interpreted  for  children,  instruc- 
tive talks  and  short  plays  to  help  pupils 
with  their  history,  geography  and  usage 
of  good  English.  Mothers  agreed  that 
these  programs  would  be  ideal,  if  the 
children  could  be  induced  to  listen. 
They  suggest  and  approve  the  chil- 
dren's club,  conducted  by  the  various 
aunts,  uncles  and  ladies-next-door. 
Children  from  4  to  14  enjoy  these  pro- 
grams, because  they  feel  they  are  ac- 
tually taking  part.  Mothers  like  them 
because  they  provide  a  practical  means 
of  teaching  honesty,  obedience,  hygiene, 
and  other  things  that  will  prepare  chil- 
dren for  the  time  when  they  are  on 
their  own. 


The  fourth  question — "Should  radio 
announcements  on  the  air  be  limited, 
and  why?"  brought  forth  so  great  a 
response  that  it  was  repeated  the  next 
week.  The  listening  public  was  essen- 
tially fair-minded  and  generous  in  its 
attitude  toward  intelligent  advertising 
on  the  air.  It  does,  however,  heartily 
object  to  over-long,  over-loud  an- 
nouncements and  to  exaggerated  claims 
for  the  virtues  of  products.  An  analysis 
of  the  replies  to  this  question  showed 
that  76%  of  the  listeners  believed  that 
advertising  announcements  should  be 
limited,  both  in  length  and  in  content. 
27%  believed  that  there  should  be  no 
arbitrary  limit — 1%  were  neutral. 
"Monotonous"  is  the  word  that  cropped 
up  continuously  in  the  criticism  of  ad- 
vertising announcements. 

Many  people  indicated  that  they  de- 
pend upon  radio  advertising  for  sug- 
gestions, then  read  magazines  and 
newspaper  advertisements  for  further 
information.  This  seemingly  refutes 
the  contention  that  radio  advertising 
is  completely  inimical  to  space  ad- 
vertising. 

Men's  voices  were  demanded  by 
those  answering  the  next  question,  "Do 
you  prefer  men's  or  women's  voices?" 
Essentially  the  objection  to  women  per- 
formers is  that  they  appear  self-con- 
scious. "Women  try  too  much  for 
effect."  "Men  enunciate  more  clearly." 
"Women's  voices  are  needed  for  va- 
riety." 

The  question  regarding  the  most 
favorable  time  for  a  musical  program, 
was  answered  by  the  majority  in  a 
manner  to  indicate  their  time  prefer- 
ence for  any  type  of  program.  The 
hours  from  6  to  7  in  the  evening  and 
from  7  to  8  are  almost  equally  popular. 
In  the  former  case,  music  at  the  dinner 
hour  is  appreciated  and  in  the  latter 
case,  music  for  relaxation  is  demanded. 
At  8,  listener  interest  diminishes — due 
doubtless  to  callers,  social  engage- 
ments,    children's     home-work,      etc. 


Questions  to  Radio  Listeners 

1.  What  single  improvement  would  help  radio  broadcasting  most? 

2.  What  great  benefit  has  radio   broadcasting  brought  into  your  home? 

3.  What  type  of  program  do  you  consider  best  for  children  to  hear? 

4.  Should  advertising  announcements  over  the  radio  be  limited  in  time,  and  why? 

5.  A  repetition  of  question  4,  repeated  because  of  the  great  interest  in  this  topic. 

6.  Do   you   prefer   men's    or   women's   voices    over    the   radio? 

7.  At  what  time  of  the  day  do  you  prefer  to  listen  to  musical  programs? 

8.  Do  you  like  programs  that  are  broadcast  daily,  and  why? 

9.  What  new  type  program  do  you  think  would  be  interesting  and  popular? 
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Consider  the 

HUMMINGBIRD 


Buzz!  Buzz!  All  over  the  lot.  No  mind  of  his  own.  IWo 
plan.  No  system.  Just  covering  TERRITORY.  Hither 
and  yon  .  .  .  in,  out,  over  and  under!  Purely  a  creature 
of  caprice,  utterly  incapable  of  CONCENTRATION. 
And  as  a  result  the  worst  UNDERFED  bird  in  the  world. 


/CERTAINLY  the  one  place  you 
^-'  don't  want  humming-bird  tactics 
is  in  the  department  that  makes  out 
your  advertising  schedules.  Business 
is  getting  careful.  Dollars  are  dol- 
lars these  days  and  agate  lines  cost 
money  and  the  stockholders  are  hun- 
gry for  dividends.  So  an  order  has 
gone  out  and  the  battle  cry  of  1932  is 
■CONCENTRATE."  Isn't  it  strange 
that  the  song  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  has  been  singing  all  these 
years  should  suddenly  become  the 
national  anthem  ? 


Here,  in  the  Chicago  sector,  where 
the  battle  for  business  is  raging, 
you  find  one  mighty  market,  pre- 
senting one  mighty  sales  problem 
too  big  for  humming-bird  tactics. 
Fortunately  there  is  one  mighty 
answer— The  Chicago  Daily  News. 
With  its  concentrated  evening  qual- 
ity circulation  that  goes  exactly  to 
the  very  homes  you  want  to  reach 
and  nowhere  else.  When  you  use  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  none  of  your 
appropriation    seeps    out    into   Whip- 


ple's Crossing  or  Scatterville.  As 
a  result.  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
sells  more  merchandise  for  less 
money  than  any  other  Chicago  news- 
paper. 


Proof  ?  Just  call  any  Chicago  de- 
partment store  manager  or  the  man- 
ager of  any  Chicago  chain  grocery 
and  that  statement  will  be  verified. 
Chicago  department  stores  put  most 
of  their  space  in  The  Chicago  Daily 
News — more  than  in  both  Chicago's 
morning  daily  newspapers  combined 
— in  fact,  more  than  in  any  other 
Chicago  daily— and  such  keen  buyers 
certainly  would  not  do  this  if  they 
didn't  get  results.  Consider  also  the 
fact  that  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
carries  more  grocery  store  advertis- 
ing than  any  newspaper  in  the  United 
States — another  sure  proof  that  it 
sells   the   merchandise. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  a 
mind  of  its  own.  It  knows  where  to 
go  and  it  goes  there.  Obviously, 
with  merchandise  to  sell,  any  one 
tackling    the    Chicago    market    wants 


to  go  to  exactly  these  same  homes. 
So  let's  go  there  together.  Mean- 
while let  those  who  wish  to,  use 
humming-bird  tactics.  As  for  us — 
we'll  concentrate. 


Why  Buzz  Around? 

Concentrate  in 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 


The  merchants  of  Chicago  in  1931 
spent  the  following  amounts  per 
reader  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  Chicago's  daily  papers: 

— in  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY 

NEWS    (Eve.)     S12.32 

— in  the  Tribune   (Morn.)  .  .       6.50 
—in     Ihe     Herald      and     Ex- 
aminer (Morn.)  2.71 

The  Chicago  Dailv  News  carried 
more  DEPARTMENT  STORE  AD- 
VERTISING than  the  two  morn- 
ing  papers   combined. 

The    Chicago    Daily    News    carried 
more  TOTAL  GROCERY  ADVER- 
TISING  than    any   other   newspaper 
in    the  United   States. 
—Authority:    Media    Records,    Inc. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

THE       QUALITY      QUANTITY       CONCENTR.4TED       EVENING       CIRCULATION 


M^JJi^' 


National  .Advertising  Representatives:    GEORGE  \.   McDEVITT   CO. 

250  Park  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 

Copyright,   1932.  The  Chicago   Dally  News.    Inc.  Financial  Advertising   Offices 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

Palmolive  Building  Record   Bldg.  New  Center  Bldg.  Monadnock  BIdg.  165  Broadway  29    S.    LaSlIIe    Street 
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From  9  to  10.30  almost  as  many  radios 
are  in  use  as  in  the  early  evening. 
Eleven  o'clock  is  conceded  to  be  a 
popular  hour  for  dance  music.  The 
daytime  hours,  especially  from  9  until 
12,  are  popular  with  housewives. 

A  tremendous  vote  was  received  in 
favor  of  the  programs  that  are  broad- 
cast daily,  in  answer  to  the  next  ques- 
tion. Skits  and  programs  with  a  run- 
ning dramatic  interest  are  considered 
more  interesting  than  daily  musical 
programs,  which  are  condemned  as 
being  too  much  alike,  and  lacking  in 
the  element  of  surprise.  An  hour  a 
week  is  suggested  for  classical  and 
symphony  concert  programs;  from  a 
half  to  a  full  hour  twice  each  week  for 
dance  orchestras,  one-half  hour  once  or 
twice  weekly  for  popular  music  and 
general  interest  programs,  and  three 
times  a  week  for  the  short,  snappy  pro- 
grams of  popular  songs. 

"What  type  program  do  you  think 
would  be  interesting  and  popular?" 
brought  forth  letters  indicating  that  no 
single  type  of  program  can  be  expected 
to  please  all  listeners.  There  is  a  de- 
mand for  freshness  of  treatment,  espe- 
cially in  musical  programs.  Complaints 
are  received  about  the  "plugging"  of  a 
song  until  it  becomes  monotonous.  " — 
by  special  permission  of  the  copyright 
owner"  is  a  phrase  very  much  disliked, 
but  the  listeners  appreciate  the  making 
of  this  statement  as  inconspicuous  as  is 
possible.  An  analysis  of  the  program 
preference  showed  that  50%  desired 
musical  programs,  31%  prefer  dra- 
matic sketches,  and  10%  prefer,  or 
suggest,  educational  programs.  The 
remaining  9%  cannot  be  classified. 
One  misanthrope  asked  for  "a  song 
without  words,  rendered  without  ac- 
companiment!" 

In  musical  programs  there  is 
a  decided  leaning  toward  the  senti- 
mental. Classical  music  is  suggested 
rather  frequently.  Only  one  vote  was 
cast  for  band  music,  as  compared  with 
8%  of  the  total  votes  for  string  music 
and  33%  for  combined  orchestra  and 
vocal  music.  Hawaiian  music  has  been 
restored  to  a  moderate  degree  of  popu- 
larity. 

An  analysis  of  the  replies  to  all  the 
questions  which  this  manufacturer 
asked  his  radio  audience,  indicates 
that  men  and  women  of  mature  years, 
people  with  homes  and  families  and  a 
solid  background  of  prosperity,  are 
taking  the  radio  most  seriously  as  a 
regular  contributing  factor  in  their 
daily  lives. 


Railroads  vs.  Trucks  in 
England 


THAT  the  increasing  use  of  trucks 
for  the  distribution  of  goods  has 
not  been  an  isolated  phenomenon 
in  the  United  States  is  made  clear  by 
Sir  Josiah  Stamp  in  his  annual  report 
of  the  London,  Midland  and  Scottish 
Railway.  The  English  railroads,  as 
Sir  Josiah  points  out,  are  also  faced 
with  the  growing  competition  of  motor 
transportation.  His  discussion  of  the 
problem  is  most  illuminating  and,  in 
view  of  the  similar  predicament  of 
American  railroads,  most  pertinent.  If 
motor  haulage  continues  to  expand,  it 
will  necessitate  a  curtailment  in  rail- 
way accommodations.  In  discussing 
this  possibility  before  the  stockholders. 
Sir  Josiah  remarked: 

"Our  course  will  be  more  clear  for  a 
comprehensive  review  of  passenger 
and  other  regular  trains  when  we  know 
what  the  long-term  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  be  in  regard  to  road 
working.  If  the  present  policy  is  con- 
tinued we  must  eventually  take  such 
steps  as  are  in  our  power  to  withdraw 
every  service  which  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  pulls  its  weight. 

"The  Government  and  the  public 
cannot  eat  their  cake  and  have  it,  and 


if  the  thoughtless  duplication  of  facili- 
ties is  continued,  out  of  public  moneys, 
or  is  even  maintained  at  its  present 
level,  we  cannot,  with  reason,  be  asked 
to  compete  with  the  public  purse  £ind 
continue  to  run  services  rendered  un- 
remunerative  by  such  Government  ac- 
tion. The  illusory  cheapness  so  ob- 
tained will  be  expensive  in  the  long 
run. 

"It  is  not  a  mere  question  of  compe- 
tition with  the  new  form  of  transport 
with  its  manifest  advantages  for  many 
purposes,  but  competition  with  the 
public  purse  rendered  more  difficult  by 
the  imposition  of  restrictions  and  regu- 
lations from  which  the  Government 
roadways  are  free. 

"The  task  of  contending  with  road 
competition,  both  in  connection  with 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  the 
haulage  of  merchandise,  is  rendered 
more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  our  road 
competitors  are  able  to  quote  rates 
instantly  without  reference  to  any  other 
authority,  whilst  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
railway  companies  to  give  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Railways  Act  when 
making  quotations  of  rates  and  charges 
below  the  standard  charges." 
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Chart  showing  trend  in  methods  of  distribution  in  Great  Britain,  standardized  in  1927. 
Presented  by  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  in  the  annual  report  of  the  L.  .¥.  &  S.  Railway 
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Why  Cosmopolitan 

IS  one  of  Americans  Most 
Consistently  Successful 
Advertising  Values . . . 


PEOPLE  have  been  buying  COSMOPOLITAN  for 
almost  50  years  with  the  sure  knowledge  that 
each  month  they  would  get  a  generous  portion  of 
current,  vital  and  absorbing  entertainment. 

How  valuable  these  readers  are  to  advertisers  is 
shown  by  the  R.  L.  Polk  and  Co.  Pittsburgh  Survey, 
which  indicates  that  the  average  COSMOPOLITAN 
families  put  more  money  into  circulation  than 
their  neighbors  by  buying:— 
Twice  as  many  Women's  Dresses  costing  over  $2  5 


Four  times  as  many  Wi 


's  Shoes  costing  over  $  1  0 


63. 6'',;  more  Women's  Winter  Coats  costing  over  $  1  00 
70.8':   more  $1.50  Women's  Silk  Hosiery 
38.8';  more  Men's  Suits  costing  over  $35 
68.3*";  more  Men's  Shoes  costing  over  $10 

Thus  an  editorial  insistence  on  the  best  in  fiction, 
fact  and  illustration  has  definitely  brought  together 
a  great  market  of  intelligent,  responsive  families 
who  keep  their  dollars  in  motion. 

"Cosmopolitans  in  Pittsburgh"  gives  other  fig- 
ures, just  as  important.  Have  you  your  copy? 


The  CLASS  MAGAZINE    ivith 


than    ONE  AND    ONE-HALF  MILLION  CIRCULATION 
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Selling  Shorts 


"No  Salesman  Will  Call" 

THE  Toledo  Scale  Company  will- 
ingly lends  scales  to  advertising 
agencies  who  need  them  in  ad- 
vertising illustrations.  No  charge  is 
made,  and  Toledo  says,  "There  is  no 
obligation  attached  to  this  offer  what- 
ever ....  and  no  salesman  will  call." 
The  man  who  is  now  selling  advertis- 
ing space  in  New  York  taxis  writes: 
"We  will  be  glad  to  send  a  Parmelee 
cab  equipped  with  our  advertising 
mechanism  on  call  to  any  New  York 
executive  who  writes  us  on  his  letter- 
head .  .  .  .no  salesmen  will  accompany 
the  cab."  A  coincidence  or  an  "anti- 
ask-them-to-buy"  campaign? 

20c  for  Woohvorth 

Woolworth's  Sacramento,  Calif., 
store  was  the  first  branch  to  sell  new 
lines  of  merchandise  for  20^.  Among 
the  items  marked  20(5  we  find  men's 
combed  yarn  athletic  shirts,  sizes  34  to 
44;  women's  folding  vanity  sets,  con- 
taining comb,  miror,  etc. ;  composition 
waste  baskets;  men's  four-in-hand 
neckties  and  a  special  20(!  luncheon  in 
the  restaurant  with  a  half  fried  spring 
chicken  as  one  of  the  entrees! 

To  Sell  More  Towels 

A  new  sales  help,  issued  for  towel 
sales-people  in  retail  stores,  to  help 
them  increase  towel  sales  and  to  give 
more  practical  service  to  customers,  has 
been  released  by  Cannon  Mills,  Inc. 
The  booklet  points  out  new  uses  for 
towels — such  as  bath  towels  as  bath- 
room curtains,  with  instructions  on  how 
to  make  a  curtain  from  a  towel.  Other 
topics  are  "How  to  Double  Your  Towel 
Sales"  and  "Suggest  Bathmats  and 
Washcloths  to  Customers."  "Cannon 
Shots,"  as  the  folder  is  named,  will  be 
sent  periodically  to  the  retail  trade. 

Insured  Lubrication  Plan 

A  new  departure  in  the  merchandis- 
ing of  automobile  lubricants  was  noted 
in  the  March  26  issue  of  the  S.E.P.  by 
the  announcement  of  the  Quaker  State 
Oil  Refining  Company,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
Instead  of  discussing  its  oils,  the  refiner 
offers  an  insurance  policy  covering  the 
customary  cost  of  repairing  or  replac- 
ing burned-out  and  inoperative  bear- 


ings in  the  car  which  exclusively  uses 
its  lubricants,  should  faulty  or  insuffici- 
ent lubrication  develop.  The  policy 
is  in  the  name  of  the  Travelers  Indem- 
nity Company,  Hartford,  Conn.  Motor- 
ists are  asked  to  lubricate  their  cars  at 
regular  intervals  with  Quaker  State 
products.  If  they  will  do  this  for  one 
year,  and  if  they  will  purchase  from 
the  refiner  a  lubrication  guide  and 
checking  chart,  called  "RoU-o-Miles," 
at  a  cost  of  $3.50,  the  Quaker  State 
company  will  issue  a  one  year  guar- 
antee insured  in  the  Travelers  com- 
pany, agreeing  to  pay  for  the  above- 
mentioned  damage.  The  "Roll-o-Miles" 
rolls  up  and  fits  in  the  pocket  of  the 
car.  It  guides  the  service  man  to  every 
lubrication  spot  with  the  correct  lu- 
bricant. It  also  provides  a  permanent 
record  of  each  greasing,  furnishing 
needed  evidence  in  any  claim  for  re- 
imbursement under  the  guarantee 
terms. 

Huge  Radio 
Replacement  Market 

Using  the  figure  of  four  years  as  the 
average  life  of  radios,  R.  G.  Dun  & 
Company,  in  a  recently  published 
survey  on  the  radio  industry,  claimed 
that  1932  will  see  a  demand  of  3,000,- 
000  radio  sets  for  replacement.  The 
survey  also  indicated  that  sales  during 
1931  maintained  an  average  of  250,000 
receiving  sets  a  month.  The  number 
of  sets  in  use  on  January  1,  1932,  was 
conservatively  estimated  at  16,026,620 
— one  person  out  of  eight  in  the  United 
Stales  has  a  radio. 


Open  Display  at  Liggett's 

Every  drug  store  in  the  chain  op- 
erated by  Louis  K.  Liggett  Company 
is  now  equipped  with  open  display 
counters.  Six  months  ago  the  Liggett 
stores  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  installed 
flat  wooden  trays  for  displaying  mer- 
chandise on  top  of  the  counters.  The 
result  was  unmistakably  profitable,  and 
now  all  stores  are  open  displaying 
many  lines.  With  the  advent  of  Liggett 
into  the  field  of  open  display  merchan- 
dising, the  four  largest  systems  in  the 
drug  trade — Walgreen,  People's,  Whe- 
lan  and  Liggett — are  now  operating 
the  plan. 


Jersey  City  and  the  Movies 

A  campaign  against  protection  which 
is  unique  in  industrial  annals  was 
launched  recently  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
on  behalf  of  the  city's  welfare  and  in- 
dependent theatre  owners,  when  the 
Jersey  Journal  fired  the  opening  gun 
in  what  appears  to  be  a  vigorous  de- 
nunciation of  the  practice  which,  it  is 
claimed,  keeps  motion  pictures  from 
Jersey  City  theatres  from  one  to  six 
weeks  after  their  appearance  in  New 
York.  Quoting  from  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Herald,  "A  score  or  more  fair- 
sized  battles  against  the  so-called  'evil' 
to  independents  and  subsequent  runs 
are  fought  year  in  and  year  out  with 
distributors  and  the  circuit  interests, 
but  the  campaign  in  Jersey  City  is  one 
of  the  few  where  a  newspaper  has  so 
definitely  and  so  strongly  taken  up  the 
cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  theatre  owners 
and  where  it  has  been  made  a  part  of 
the  newspaper's  editorial  platform  for 
the  correction  of  municipal  ills."  The 
newspaper  is  to  continue  its  outbursts 
in  print  and  its  endeavors  to  unify 
civic  groups,  clubs,  city  commissioners 
and  others  to  "correct  this  'evil'." 

Stops  Direct  Pencil  Selling 

"We  shall  sell  our  merchandise  only 
to  distributors,  and  not  direct  to  the 
consumer,"  says  the  Eberhard  Faber 
Pencil  Company  in  a  Februaryl5  state- 
ment on  a  new  sales  policy.  The  com- 
pany is  risking  the  loss  of  $250,000 
in  annual  direct  business  with  public 
utilities,  large  consumers  of  pencils, 
etc.  However  the  company  feels  that 
by  confining  sales  to  jobbing  or- 
ganizations, the  new  policy  will  in  the 
end  be  more  profitable.  Two  para- 
graphs from  the  new  policy  are  worth 
quoting: — "We  shall  sell  our  mer- 
chandise only  to  distributors  who  resell 
it  at  prices  which  allow  a  reasonable 
profit  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  all 
our  other  distributors  generally  .... 
we  shall  refuse  to  sell  our  merchandise 
to  any  wholesaler  who  resells  it  to  the 
consumer  at  prices  which  are  unprofit- 
able to  our  retail  trade." 

Sweet's  Letter  Pulled 

Sweet's  Catalogue  Service,  New 
York,  recently  wrote  13,434  industrial 
buyers  asking  for  detailed  information 
on  their  use  of  manufacturers'  cata- 
logues filed  in  Sweet's  engineering 
catalogues.  4,864  buyers  replied. 
Only  95  said  they  seldom  used  or  did 
not  use  the  service. 

WiNFiELD  L.  Redding 
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Flash  From  Los  Angeles 

26  out  of  every  100 
display  advertisers 
are  giving  their  en- 
tire appropriations 
to  the  •— . 
LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  for  two 
generations  has  been  more  used 
by  advertisers — and  has  been  used 
by  more  advertisers  —  than  any 
other  Pacific  Coast  newspaper. 

Today,  as  the  only  locally- 
owned  Los  Angeles  newspaper, 
The  Times  renders  a  more  out- 
standing service  than  ever  before. 

Free  from  alien  restrictions, 
actively  devoted  to  local  welfare, 
dealing  intelligently  with  sectional 
problems  and  interests.  The 
Times  is  read  by  those  who  have 
adopted  California  as  their  per- 
manent place  of  residence.  These 
are  the  people  who  establish 
homes,  raise  families,  and  buy  the 
bulk  of  all  the  commodities  used 
by  consumers. 


With  the  largest  home-deliv- 
ered circulation  both  in  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  and  throughout 
the  Los  Angeles  trading  area,  The 
Times  during  the  first  two  months 
of  1932  attracted  a  greater  volume 
of  advertising  than  both  other 
morning  papers,  or  both  evening 
papers,  combined.  In  display  ad- 
vertising. The  Times  is  used  ex- 
clusively by  one  out  of  every  four 
advertisers,  while  in  classified 
advertising.  The  Times'  volume 
exceeds  that  of  every  other  news- 
paper in  the  world. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Co.,   360  N.   Michigan    Blvd.,  Chicago;    2S5    Madison  Ave., 

New  York.     Pacific  Coast  Representative:    R.  J.    Bidwell 

Company,   742  Market  St.,   San  Francisco.     White   Henry 

Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle. 
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rhe 
8pt.  Pam 


TO  any  readers  of  this  page  who  from 
time  to  time  write  for  publication- 
books,  articles,  stories,  poems — I  commend 
these  few  sentences  from  "The  Private  Pa- 
pers of  Henry  Ryecroft,"  for  in  truth  they 
put  the  writer  where  he  belongs: 

"And  why  should  any  man  who  writes, 
even  if  he  writes  things  immortal,  nurse 
anger  at  the  world's  neglect?  Who  asked 
him  to  publish?  Who  promised  him  a  hear- 
ing?   Who  has  broken  faith  with  him?" 

This  may  be  caustic  for  the  wound  inflicted 
by  a  rejection  slip ;  but  most  of  life's  wounds 
heal  sooner  if  cauterized. 
— 8-pt.— 

A  young  lady  tells  me  that  she  was  lost  in 
the  maze  of  busy  downtown  New  York  and 
asked  a  policeman  where  a  certain  address 
was — naming  a  bank  on  Liberty  Street.  He 
quickly  replied,  "Three  streets  down,  Miss, 
and  I  hope  you  get  the  job." 

She  did. 

-^-pt.— 

Russia    can    be   verbally    pictured    in    10 
words,  according  to  Margaret  Bourke-White, 
who   certainly   should    be   an   authority    on 
picturization.      The    10    words    are: 
"Little  food,  no  shoes,   terrible  in- 
efiSciency,     steady     progress,     great 
hope." 

Severe,  this  ruthless  outline-pic- 
ture. But  how  graphic  and  reveal- 
ing! How  it  cuts  through  the  mass 
of  detail  to  the  essential  form! 

I  wonder  how  America  would  look 
stripped  down  to  10  searching  words. 
Who  will  attempt  that  copy  assign- 
ment?   Will  you,  M.B.-W.? 
— 8-pt.— 

In  his  latest  novel,  "Maid  in  Wait- 
ing," John  Galsworthy  makes  one  of 
his  characters  utter  this  sage  ob- 
servation about  the  buying  sex: 

"Women  haven't  the  sense  of  diffi- 
culty that  men  have;  women's  diffi- 
culties are  physical  and  real,  men's 
difficulties  are  mental  and  formal ; 
they  always  say  'It'll  never  do!' 
Women  never  say  that.  They  act, 
and  find  out  whether  it  will  do  or 
not." 

It  is  this  difference  in  tempera- 
ment that  sometimes  makes  me 
wonder  whether  we  men  can  write 
copy  to  women.  And  that  wonder 
was  heightened  recently  when  I  sat 
beside  a  woman — a  wife  and  mother 
-as  she  leafed  through  the  adver- 


tising pages  of  one  of  the  women's  magazines 
and  commented  on  the  messages  that  flashed 
from  the  iieadings  and  illustrations  of  the 
advertisements.  She  was  not  criticizing 
I  hem,  nor  did  she  realize  that  I  was  noting 
closely  her  comments;  she  was  just  talking 
back  at  the  ads  in  a  good-natured  way,  as  I 
imagine  most  women  do  in  their  minds  all 
the  time.  But  what  an  education  in  the 
directness  of  the  feminine  mind! 

Try  it  on  the  woman  you  know  best.    You 
may  find  yourself  in  for  a  shock! 
— 8-pt.— 

Every  so  often  something  transpires  in  this 
busy  old  world  of  ours  which  just  warms  one's 
heart  and  makes  one  love  one's  fellow  men. 

Such  a  feeling  came  over  me  when  I  was 
given  a  peep  at  the  resolution  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  which  is  reproduced 
below.  It  seems  that  the  resolution  was 
passed  last  October,  but  only  presented  to 
Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  a  short  time  ago.  If 
ever  there  was  a  finer  or  more  merited  reso- 
lution it  has  not  come  to  my  attention. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  near-sighted  reader. 


I  quote  the  text  of  the  resolution,  for  none 

of  us  should  miss  its  spirit. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
in  session  in  New  Torlc,  Tuesday, 
October  6,  1931,  desires  to  express  its 
deep  admiration  for 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  as  ac- 
tive head  of  tlie  firm  of  Calliins  &  Hold- 
en  on  October  first — * — Mr.  Callcins  was 
a  pioneer  in  building  up  standards  in  our 
business,  at  a  time  when  tliere  was  little 
if  any  regard  being  paid  to  them  by  pub- 
lishers or  advertising  agents — • — Dur- 
ing his  long  and  distinguished  career  he 
has  stood  for  and  fought  for  good  faith 
in  advertising  appeal,  sincerity  of  state- 
ment, honesty  of  purpose — • — He  early 
introduced  good  taste  and  artistic  worth 


value  in  business  and  in  advertising 
—•—He  invested  advertising  with  the 
charm  of  personality.  He  had  it  him- 
self and  he  put  it  into  his  work — * — It 
is  with  keen  regret  that  we  see  Mr. 
Calkins  retiring  from  leadership  in  a 
field  In  which  he  has  worked  so  ably  and 
so  nobly,  and  entertain  the  hope  that  we 
may  long  enjoy  inspiring  messages  from 
his  pen — * — It  is  hereby  directed  that 
this  statement  be  spread  upon  the  min- 
utes of  the  Executive  Board  and  a  copy 
of  it,  suitably  inscribed,  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Calkins. 

To  this  fine  tribute  I  add  my  "Amen,"  my 
lovable  friend  "E.E.C." 

— 8-pt.— 
I  see  by  the  Kellogg  News  that  "The  goal 
of  every  man  is  to  make  money  faster  than 
his  family  can  spend  it." 

And   I   suppose   we   advertising   men   are 
largely  responsible! 

— 8-pt.— 
On  the  cross-word  puzzle  page  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Liberty  was  a  single-column  adver- 
tisement devoted  to  Ticonderoga  pencils. 
The  only  illustration  in  the  advertisement 
was  an  actual  size  pencil  superimposed  on  a 
pattern  background.  It  was  the  more  life- 
like because  the  pencil  appeared  to  cast  a 
shadow  as  from  a  light  over  the  reader's  left 
shoulder. 

As  the  story  goes.  Liberty  received  this 
unsolicited  telegram:  "Please  have  make-up 
department  not  put  the  cross.word  puzzle 
next  to  the  Ticonderoga  pencil  ad. 
The  ad  is  too  realistic.  I  tried  six 
times  to  pick  up  that  pencil  while 
working  the  puzzle.  Thanks.  F.  S. 
Mieronymous." 

— 8-pt.— 
On  page  51  of  J.  T.  W.  Martin's 
book,  "How  to  Write  for  Radio" 
(Longmans,  Green) ,  occurs  this  four- 
year  course  in  radio  writing  con- 
densed into  a  single  paragraph: 

"The  first  lesson  the  continuity 
writer  learns  is  that  he  must  elimi- 
nate many  expressive  and  descrip- 
tive words  from  bis  vocabulary. 
Moreover,  he  must  unlearn  many  of 
the  prose  writers'  rules  of  sentence 
structure,  must  forget  many  of  his 
best  tricks  for  obtaining  variation  in 
sentences,  must  disregard  such  forms 
as  dependent  clauses  and  balanced 
-entences — he  must  even  unlearn  the 
first  law  of  writing  he  ever  learned — 
that  very  sentence  must  have  a  sub- 
ject and  a  verb." 

— 8-pt.— 
Why  are  we  forever  trying  to 
orient  others  in  our  own  situation 
and  philosophy,  instead  of  indulging 
in  the  costless  but  refreshing  adven- 
lure  of  orienting  ourselves  in  their 
situations  or  philosophy? 
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A  DROlTmethods  always  have  overcome 
^  ^  obstacles,and  always  will.  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  Indiana  is,  itself, 
the  best  exemplification  of  this  truth. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago,  during  1931,  in 
the  face  of  declining  business  conditions, 
Standard  Oil  brought  thousands  oineivcus- 
tomers  into  its  Red  Crown  filling  stations. 

They  adopted  modern  methods,  in  key 
with  modern  times.  They  gave  their 
attendants  a  -personal  acquaintance  with 
every  new  car  owner  within  the  district 
covered  by  every  Red  Crown  station. 
They  aroused  public  interest  with  four- 
color  advertising  in  the  Chicago  Ameri- 
can. They  followed,  by  mail,  thousands 
of  new-car  buyers  whose  names  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organi- 
zation and  allocated  according  to  our 
Sales  Control  Manual. 

Equally  successful  campaigns  have  been 
carried  out  by  many  other  concerns  who 
availed  themselves  of  color  copy  in  the 
Chicago  American  and  the  New  York 
Journal,  and  by  the  powerful  merchan- 
dising help  of  any  of  twenty-one  Hearst 
newspapers  in  eleven  dense  markets  of 
23,000,000  people. 

Details  of  this  present-day  selling  are 
interesting. 


CALL  T 
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BOONE  MAN 
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Mar.,  1932,  National  Advertising  Expenditures 


NATIONAL  GENERAL  MAGAZINES 


No.  of 

Adver-  MARCH,  19S2 

tisers         PRODUCT  GROUPS 

61     Automotive  Industry    

105    Building  Materials    

15     Cigars,    Cigarettes    and 

Tobacco     

103    Clothing  and  Dry   Goods   .  . 

29  Confectionery     and     Soft 

Drinks     

330  Drugs  and  Toilet  Goods  ... 
55  Financial  and  Insurance  .  . 
94    Foods   and   Food  Beverages 

165    Garden    

208     House    Furniture    and    Fur- 
nishings    

23  Jewelry  and  Silverware  .... 
11     Lubricants     and     Petroleum 

Products    

67     Machinery    and    Mechanical 

Supplies     

49     Office   Equipment    

25     Paints    and    Hardware      . 
63    Radios,     Phonographs    and 
Musical   Instruments        ,  . 
103     Schools,    Camps,    and    Corre- 
spondence Courses   

30  Shoes,  Trunks  and  Bags  .  .  . 
37     Soaps     and      Housekeepers' 

Sup^plies    

174    Sporting   Goods    

197     Stationery  and  Books   

215    Travel  and  Hotels   

108    Miscellaneous     


6 

Standard 

17 

Plat 
Maga- 
zines 

Women's 
Maga- 

2S    Gen. 
and  Class 

•12 
Weekly 
Maga-      ' 

MARCH  TOTALS 

ACCUMULATIVE 
TOTALS  TO-DATE 

zines 

19S1 

19S2 

lUil 

ma 

$1,100 
1,328 

S58,256 
7,584 

$171,690 
74,964 

$89,869  $1,061,213 
116,312        169,321 

$1,394,070 
646,770 

$1,382,128 
369,509 

$4,178,668 
1,497,652 

$3,841,400 
773,319 

2,950 
410 

68,735 
9,641 

138,175 
202,663 

28,945 

5,471 

321,323 
66,105 

480,914 
429,556 

560,128 
284,290 

1,488,203 
1,008,744 

1,737,827 
698,506 

Nothing 

398 

9,913 

315 

196 

27,987 
444,833 
18,416 
90,514 
743 

44,820 
1,732,062 

27,870 
1,603,021 

41,193 

13,962 
51,956 
17,365 
26,073 
87,504 

110,700 
813,442 
132,379 
612,059 
15,459 

298,898 
3,369,998 

290,207 
3,077,020 

24«,002 

197,469 
3,042,691 

205,943 
2,331,982 

145,095 

886,015 
8,166,225 

805,477 
8,141,798 

566,587 

547,687 
7,058,560 

618,669 
5,984,789 

355,691 

555 
50 

25,545 
6,532 

521,699 
24,344 

83,676 
16,410 

302,988 
39,880 

1,262,617 
121,117 

934,463 
87,216 

2,818,672 
509,931 

2,014,617 
290,777 

3,400 

20,356 

36,377 

17,554 

178,754 

341,607 

256,441 

1,001,283 

750,597 

1,000 

842 

Nothing 

1,134 

2,249 

Nothing 

1,854 
1,935 
22,250 

33,223 
27,889 
14,973 

27,395 
87,079 

43,779 

156,034 
193,532 
108,807 

64,606 
119,994 
81,002 

495,161 
580,156 
251,439 

155,343 
322,116 
145,301 

Nothing 

10,556 

16,072 

21,611 

116,864 

243,012 

165,103 

1,003,991 

548,727 

7,493 
Nothing 

79,793 
3,358 

39,730 
43,637 

38,594 
3,631 

19,441 
13,986 

250,323 
164,770 

185,051 
64,612 

877,576 
425,075 

661,695 
153,224 

2,040 
Nothing 
19,897 
27,397 
3,815 

15,983 
18,456 
17,137 
24,080 
44,749 

541,703 
8,022 
20,103 
41,260 

112,732 

31,573 
61,555 
22,932 
89,602 
58,926 

149,577 
23,351 
147,529 
146,653 
146,322 

1,090,781 
155,925 
326,965 
533,867 

472,245 

740,876 
111,384 
227,598 
328,992 
366,544 

2,405,459 
528,833 
1,042,732 
1,312,397 
1,251,435 

1,793,056 
360,795 
690,729 
988,313 

1,024,641 

2,267 


Totals  $83,099  $996,637  $5,468,176  $959,606  $4,745,599  $15,657,037  $12,253,117  $41,243,509  $31,516,379 


NATIONAL  FARM  PUBLICATIONS 

6  Farm  Publications 


No.  of         March  19S2 
Adver-         PRODUCT  '- 

tisers  GROUPS 

20    Automotive  Industry.. 

27     Building   Materials    .  . 

5  Cigars,  Cigarettes  and 

Tobacco    

6  Clothing    &    Dry 

Goods    

1  Confectionery  and  Soft 

Drinks     

64    Drugs  and  Toilet  Goods 

2  Financial    and     Insur- 


12  Foods  and   Food   Bev- 

erages     

64     Garden    

8  House    Furniture    and 

Furnishings    

4  Jewelry  and  Silverware 

5  Lubricants  and   Petro- 

leum Products   . 

79     Machinery   and   M  e  - 

chanical  Supplies   .  . 

1     Office  Equipment   .... 

5     Paints  and  Hardware 

3  Radios,      Phonographs 

and  Musical  Instr.   . 

9  Schools,   Camps   and 

Corres.   Courses 

4  Shoes,    Trunks    and 

Bags     

11     Socks     &     Housekeep- 
ers' Supplies   

5  Sporting    Goods    .... 

13  Stationery  and  Books 
7    Travel  and  Hotels  .  . 

45    Miscellaneous    


39,850 

35,350 

87,550 

16,982 

3,859 

32,589 

721 
67,043 

1,250 
63,794 

4,727 
171,047 

19,530 

3,900 

41,920 

84,822 
59,024 

63,650 
34,454 

205,679 
206,651 

55,180 
2,839 

17,508 
597 

143,122 
8,618 

27,279 

12,965 

48,384 

194,432 

897 

14.309 

96,347 

478 

6,466 

476,263 
2,363 
20,092 

16,092 

13,892 

40,530 

2,670 

2,099 

17,198 

23,756 

5,946 

46,147 

24,935 
7,285 
11,949 
11.330 
148,421 

43,346 

3,187 

3,494 

645 

65,420 

51,917 
11,750 
20,092 
26,831 
383,930 

112,050 
15,429 


1,320 
165,757 


135,840 
126,086 


43,999 
1,719 


298,548 
1,669 
11,396 

26,555 

14,787 

11,665 


6,313 

10,468 

6,684 

184,670 


NATIONAL  RADIO  BROADCASTING 

(February,  1932) 
16  Groups  of  Stations  Embracing  104  Cities 


ACCUMULATIVE 

No. 

of         March  19S2 

FEB.   TOTALS 

TOTALS 

TO-DATE 

'isers             GROUPS 

19S1 

1932 

19S1 

19Si 

10 

Auto  Industry   

$98,355 

$230,607 

$232,238 

$462,874 

0 

Building    Materials 

35,506 

Nothing 

73,589 

12,600 

12 

Cigars,      Cigarettes 

and  Tobacco        . 

262,294 

801,133 

499,877 

1,629,155 

2 

Clothing    and    Dry 

Goods    

47,624 

20,098 

95,912 

37,839 

7 

Confectionery     and 

Soft  Drinks         . 

84,224 

150,644 

178,548 

310,329 

50 

Drugs    and    Toilet 

Goods 

445,308 

888,336 

878,102 

1,769,820 

7 

Financial    and    Ins. 

109.557 

130,279 

226,036 

272,279 

.S4 

Foods     and     Food 

Beverages   

690,228 

1,000,689 

1,362,586 

1,973,534 

•2 

Garden    

17,951 

14,613 

29,654 

27,886 

6 

House       Furniture 

and  Furnish. 

45,949 

59,489 

96,270 

91,653 

2 

Jewelry  and  Slvwre. 

10,227 

8,868 

21,457 

19,299 

17 

Lubricanls       a  n  d 

Petroleum    Prod. 

84,185 

132,933 

182,920 

273,002 

2 

Machinery     and 

Mech.    Supplies 

85,659 

69,680 

173,545 

142,387 

0 

Office  Equipment 

15,909 

Nothing 

31,818 

Nothing 

8 

Paints    and    Hard- 

35,937 

40,572 

50,604 

93,988 

1 

Radios,       Phonogr. 

and  Mus.  Ins. 

120,875 

8,378 

250,440 

47,918 

0 

Schools,  Camps  and 

Corres.  Courses 

7,108 

Nothing 

13,861 

Nothing 

7 

Shoes,  Trunks  and 

Bags    

91,152 

68,698 

189,539 

150,545 

8 

Soaps    and    House- 

kprs.'  Supplies   . 

62,737 

99,270 

133,890 

187,044 

0 

Sporting    Goods     . 

14,826 

Nothing 

18,269 

11,058 

5 

Sty.  and  Books  .  .  . 

105,050 

93,186 

234,990 

202,732 

1 

Travel  and  Hotels 

23,577 

2,446 

47,721 

5,504 

4 

Miscellaneous    

Totals    

96,283 

71,104 

205,785 

153,866 

05 

$2,590,521 

13,891,023 

55,227,651  $7,875,312 

400  Totals    $1,093,180  $668,677  $2,629,209  $1,667,145 

•WEEKLY  Magazines  &  Radio  Broadcasting  are  for  Month  of  February,  1932. 

NOTE : — The  above  data  are  especially  compiled  for  Advertising  &  Selling  by  "National  Advertising  Records.' 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  GAS  METERS 


Ut  COVERAGE! 


npHlS  unusually  high  coverage  of  the  com- 
-*-  panies  that  operate  16,000,000  gas  meters 
in  the  United  States  is  conclusive  proof  that 
with  GAS  AGE-RECORD  alone  you  can  in- 
terest the  tremendous  buying  power  of  the  gas 
industry  in  your  product.  This  publication 
has  subscriptions  in  gas  companies  which 
operate  over  98%  of  all  U.  S.  gas  meters. 
From  the  map  you'll  note  that  the  volume  dis- 
tribution of  GAS  AGE-RECORD  circulation 


closely  parallels  that  of  gas  meter  concentra- 
tion. Section  No.  1,  for  instance,  has  81.12% 
of  the  total  number  of  meters.  3,720  subscrib- 
ers, or  82.53%  of  GAS  AGE-RECORD'S 
total  circulation  is  located  there! 
No  matter  what  you  sell  to  the  gas  industry, 
GAS  AGE-RECORD  gives  you  complete  and 
economical  coverage  of  your  market.  And  with 
a  concentration  in  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  that  market. 


IV. B.    Incidentally,    GAS   AGE-RECORD    made    the 
remarkable  gain  of  17%  in  circulation  for  the  year  1931. 


The  National  Gas  Weekly 

GaisA^eRiecoid 

First  in  constructive  editorial  leadership 
First  in  news..,,. circulation. ...advertising 
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Close -Ups 

[Continued  from  page  28] 


and  thus  was  set  the  fashion  of  specu- 
lative work  on  advertising  plans 
worked  up  into  visual  form  to  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  the  prospect  which  has 
caused  so  much  discussion  in  agency 
circles  since. 

While  I  agree  with  the  unwisdom  of 
speculative  work,  the  idea  of  putting 
a  bona  fide  plan  that  had  been  acutally 
ordered  by  a  client  into  graphic  form 
was  maintained  and  reached,  in  the 
hands  of  Tom  Hall  and  Will  Calkins, 
some  unusually  effective  presentations. 

In  our  first  year  we  obtained  the 
account  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber 
Tire  Company.  The  product  of  this 
company  was  not,  as  you  younger  ad- 
vertising men  might  think,  an  auto 
tire.  It  was  the  famous  two-wired  all- 
rubber  carriage  tire  which  was  dis- 
placing on  the  wheels  of  smart  turn- 
outs the  ancient  iron  rim.  It  was 
called  Kelly-Springfield  after  the  man 
who  invented  the  process  of  conceal- 
ing two  wires  inside  and  putting  it 
on  the  wheel  so  tightly  it  could  not 
slip  off. 

But  the  motor  car  was  driving  the 
carriage  off  the  road.  Mr.  Cartmell 
and  his  associates  were  astute  enough 
to  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
and  along  with  the  Consolidated  Tire 
Company  we  went  from  carriage  to 
auto  tires  and  prepared  the  first  ad- 
vertising of  the  Kelly-Springfield  auto 
tire. 

Just  as  we  were  present  at  the  trans- 
formation of  carriage  tires  into  auto 
tires,  we  also  assisted  at  the  meta- 
morphosis of  grape  juice  from  com- 
munion wine  into  a  popular  beverage. 
In  the  little  town  of  Westfield,  N.  Y., 
the  Welch  family  were  lords  of  the 
manor.  Their  grape  juice  factory  was 
a  well  known  local  institution.  The 
Welches  were  Methodists  and  prohibi- 
tionists. The  chief  purpose  of  their 
output  was  to  supply  innocuous  com- 
munion wine  to  Methodist  and  other 
churches. 

Holden  and  I  were  invited  to  spend 
a  day  and  discuss  the  possibility  of  ad- 
vertising. It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
business  days  of  my  experience.  The 
place  was  practically  a  farm,  the 
presses  filling  a  rambling  building 
that  looked  like  a  great  barn.  Here 
the  local  vineyardists  would  drive  up 


and  deliver  their  grapes.  There  were 
three  generations  of  Welches.  An  out- 
door picnic  dinner  was  laid  upon  an 
improvised  table  of  boards  and  bar- 
rels, prepared  by  the  women  of  the 
family,  and  we  all  sat  down  to  the  in- 
formal and  enjoyable  meal,  of  which 
the  chief  beverage  was  grape  juice. 

The  possibility  of  grape  juice  being 
drunk  more  widely  than  it  was  came 
up  for  discussion  and  the  outcome 
of  the  day's  conference  was  that  we 
received  a  modest  appropriation  of 
some  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  to 
introduce   grape   juice   to   the   public. 

From  Communion  Wine  to  a 
National  Drink 

William  Johns  in  one  of  his  inter- 
esting reminiscences  told  how  he 
helped  to  transform  Ostermoor  church 
pew  cushions  into  mattresses  for  beds. 
In  the  same  way  it  was  our  fortune  to 
help  make  non-alcoholic  communion 
wine  a  leading  beverage,  for  this 
twenty-five-hundred  dollars  grew  in 
our  hands  to  a  hundred  times  that 
amount,  for  those  days  a  big  appro- 
priation, and  Welch  became  as  familiar 
a  name  in  lists  of  beverages  as  ginger 
ale  or  bottled  soda. 

So  strong  was  the  Welch  prejudice 
against  alcohol  that  they  objected  to 
the  use  of  pictures  of  wine  glasses  in 
their  advertisements.  They  were  dis- 
mayed when  the  golf  clubs  which  were 
just  beginning  to  dot  the  country 
christened  a  combination  of  grape 
juice  and  carbonated  water  a  Welch 
Highball.  I  remember  we  once  had  to 
do  a  design  over  because  the  glasses 
too  much  resembled  the  forbidden 
glassware. 

How  the  family  feels  in  these  pro- 
hibition days  about  the  uses  to  which 
Welch's  is  put  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  at  least  they  no  longer  have  per- 
sonal responsibility,  as.  the  Welch 
Grape  Juice  Company  is  one  of  those 
businesses  built  up  by  one  family 
taken  over  with  great  eclat  and  at  an 
enormous  price  by  a  financial  group 
and  at  present  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared from  the  advertising  pages. 

In  1908  the  companies  composing 
the  American  Association  of  Tire 
Manufacturers  in  convention  assem- 
bled decided  to  do   something  to   in- 


crease the  use  of  tile  in  home  build- 
ing. The  result  was  a  cooperative 
advertising  plan  which,  through  close 
acquaintance  with  Emil  Kohler  of  the 
American  Encaustic  Tile  Company, 
we  prepared.  It  was  tremendously 
successful.  With  an  expenditure  of 
about  $75,000  in  magazine  advertis- 
ing, some  80,000  booklets  were  sent 
out  in  answer  to  requests.  So  success- 
ful was  it  that  the  tile  makers  quar- 
reled over  the  spoils.  That  is,  they 
insisted  that  some  companies  got 
more  out  of  it  than  others,  which  was 
true,  and  is  true  of  all  cooperative 
efforts.  The  more  aggressive  houses 
will  get  the  best  results  in  any  case. 
The  advertising  was  discontinued,  but 
has  recently  been  resumed  on  a  smaller 
scale.  This  was  the  first  cooperative 
manufacturers'  advertising  of  which 
there  is  any  record. 

The  Tile  Manufacturers  account 
was  one  of  the  outcomes  of  an  effort 
to  assemble  a  different  kind  of  coop- 
erative advertising.  We  planned  to 
group  in  one  large  advertisement  as 
many  products  used  in  home  building 
as  we  could  secure,  using  as  many 
pages  as  necessary  and  tying  the  whole 
together  with  articles  by  a  leading 
architect,  creating  in  advertising  space 
a  home-building  department. 

The  scheme  included  a  central  bu- 
reau to  be  called  the  Home  Builders 
Club,  with  a  membership  fee  of  a 
dollar  a  year,  and  was  to  act  as  a 
clearing  house  between  manufacturers 
of  building  material  and  prospective 
home  builders. 

To  appreciate  this  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  there  were  no  such 
magazines  as  House  Beautiful  and 
House  and  Garden,  and  that  women's 
magazines  had  not  yet  begun  to  give 
much  space  to  home  building  and 
decoration.  We  already  were  serving 
the  N.  &  G.  Taylor  Company,  roofing 
tin  (there  were  no  tiles,  asbestos 
shingles  or  Barrett  Specifications 
being  advertised).  Standard  Sanitary, 
plumbing;  Chicago  Varnish  Company, 
finishes;  American  Radiator,  heating; 
Isaac  N.  Sheppard,  furnaces,  and 
Edwin  Jackson,  mantels  and  grates. 
This  was  our  nucleus.  We  needed  a 
floor  material,  builders'  hardware, 
wall  paper,  paints  and  glass. 

The  idea  itself  provoked  great  in- 
terest, but  not  enough  to  sign  up  a 
complete  set-up.  We  did  secure  two 
accounts  from  this  activity.  One  was 
Yale  &  Towne,  for  whom  we  worked 
many  years;  the  other  the  Tile  Manu- 
facturers. 
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Agency  Recognition  Code 

THE  Agency  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Associated  Business  Papers.  Inc..  has 
been  working  for  the  past  several  months  to 
formulate  a  set  of  principles  which  might 
govern  the  recognition  of  advertising  agen- 
cies by  its  members.  The  rules  were  re- 
cently approved  by  the  committee  in  princi- 
ple and  spirit  and  have  been  recommended 
to  the  member  publishers  of  the  A.B.P. 

The  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company  in 
a  statement  issued  recently  by  Edgar  Kobak, 
vice-president    and    general    sales    manager, 
announces   its  rules   regarding   the  recogni- 
tion of  advertising  agencies,  effective  March 
1,  1932,  as  follows: 
"1.  We     require     that     any     advertising 
agency    desiring    recognition    furnish 
our  Company  sufficient  information  of 
its   financial   condition   to   satisfy   our 
credit  requirements. 
"2.  We  require  that  the  agency  shall  be  in- 
dependent and  in  a  position  properly 
to  serve  its  client  and  our  Company 
without  bias. 
"3.  We  require  that  the  agency  must  be 
free  from  ownership,  either  direct  or 
indirect,  by  either  client  or  publisher. 
"4.  We  require  that  the  agency  retain  the 
full  commission,  or  its  equivalent,  paid 
by  our  Company  and  furnish  us,  upon 
request,  satisfactory  evidence  that  this 
has  been  done. 
"Only    those    advertising    agencies    which 
meet  these  requirements  are  entitled  to  rec- 
ognition   by    the    McGraw-Hill     Publishing 
Company:    We   will    allow   such    agencies   a 
commission   on    business   placed   with   us   as 
indicated  on  the  individual  rate  card  of  these 
four  publications  only — The  Business  Week. 
Management  Methods,  Factory  &  Industrial 
Management,  Aviation. 

"We  retain  the  right  to  withdraw  recogni- 
tion at  any  time  when  any  of  the  above 
principles  are  violated.  Clauses  2,  3  and  4 
do  not  refer  to  those  of  our  publications  that 
do  not  grant  commissions." 

It  will  be  noted  that,  in  the  rules  governini 
recognition  of  agencies  by  the  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company,  no  mention  is  made  nf 
the  ability  of  the  agent  to  produce  suitable 
marketing  and  advertising  plans  and  gener- 
ally service  its  clients.  The  company  feels 
that  it  is  not  within  the  publisher's  prov- 
ince to  pass  upon  the  general  fitness  of  an 
agency  to  serve  its  clients.  That  point  can 
only  be  decided  by  each  advertiser  in  the 
light  of  its  own  advertising  requirements. 
The  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company, 
however,  still  reserves  the  right  to  censor 
copy  and  to  determine  whether  copy  is  cor- 
rectly addressed  to  the  industry  served  by 
the  publication  for  which  the  advertisement 
is  scheduled.  The  all-around  ability  of  an 
agency  to  serve  its  clients,  the  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company  claims,  is  not  an  ele- 
ment in  the  recognition  by  publishers  of  ad- 
vertising agencies  as  far  as  commission  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Kobak  also  points  out  that  the  adop- 
tion of  formal  agency  recognition  rules  by 
his  company,  as  well  as  the  decision  to 
charge  for  preparation  of  advertising  copy,  a 
change  in  policy  announced  several  months 
ago,  are  the  results  of  a  recognition  on  the 
part  of  his  company  of  the  growing  interest 
in  business  paper  advertising  by  advertising 
agencies  generally. 


Ill 

They 
Come 


6450  SUBSCRIBERS  TO 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  TRADE  EDITION 


-  -  -  testify  to  its  worth From  all  over  the 

<'ouiitry  we  receive  gratifying  letters  telling  us  of  its  value  to 
interior  decorators,  store  executives,  fnrnilnre  anfl  furnishings 
huyers  and  specialty  shops. 

From  a  JSetv  York  firm  comes  the  follotving: 

"We   read    regularly   with    much    interest    your   Trade    Index   and 
find  it  a  conservatively  authentic  source  of  slyle-trend  information." 


.4  large  company  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  urites  thi.s: 

"The  House  Beautiful's  Trade  Index  is  of  value  to  us  chiefly  be- 
cause we  are  so  far  removed  from  the  metropolitan  center  of 
America." 


.4  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  concern  says  this: 

"We  feel  that  the  Index  gives  the  greatest  amount  of  style  informa- 
tion we  have  had  for  months,  in  fact  exceeding  on  its  few  pages 
the  entire  issue  of   any  trade  journal." 


From  Toledo,  Ohio,  comes  another  typical  letter 

"Simple  form  and  definite  content  make  it  an  extremely 


^ ble  thing 

to  us,  and  it  is  used  throughout  the  store  by  buyers  and  sales  people. 
It  is  of  considerable  aid  to  a  sales  person  to  hav^e  at  least  rea^d  this 

index  when  he  meets  the  customer  who  "  ' 

Beautiful." 


careful  reader  of  House 


House 
Beaiiliful 


8  Arlington  ^itreet.  Boston  .  .  .  New  York  .  .  .  Chicago  .  . . 
Los  Angeles  .  .  .  San  Francisco  .  .  .  Member  of  the  National  Shelter  Group 
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HICAOO 


In  the  Chicago 
territory  —  start 
your  new 
cannpaign  with 
a  stimulating 
sales  meeting! 

Get  the  salesmen  together — 
where,  without  interruption  or 
outside  distraction,  you  can 
give  them  the  whole  story  of 
the  new  sales  drive  and  adver- 
tising campaign.  Start  them 
with  plenty  of  enthusiasm  and 
confidence.  Bring  them  all  to- 
gether at  Hotel  Knickerbocker, 
Chicago. 

We're  justly  proud  of  the  many 
outstanding  national  advertisers 
who  have  made  this  progres- 
sive, modern  hotel  headquar- 
ters for  such  conferences.  Ideal 
facilities — up-to-the-minute  ac- 
commodations. We'll  be  glad 
to  answer  your  inquiry  in  detail. 


HOTEL 
KNICKERBOCKER 

CHICAGO 

Walton   PI.  at   Michigan 

Adjoining    Palmolive   Building 

ALLAN   G.   HURST,    Manager 

Hotel  Astor.   New   York) 


Travel  Now — Pav  Later 

[Continued  from  page  27] 


"Has  he  had  it?'" 

"He  has." 

"He  is." 

In  discussing  this  phase  of  Cunard's 
Plan,  Harold  P.  Borer,  General  Pas- 
senger Manager,  said: 

"Statistics  submitted  to  us  by  the 
Morris  Plan  organization  have  demon- 
strated that  losses  on  this  type  of 
business  are  small — considerably  less 
than  1%.  Hence,  the  liability  as  to 
loss  is  relatively  unimportant,  for  the 
plan  presents  certain  unusual  ad- 
vantages to  Morris  Plan  and  ourselves 
which  we  both  feel  are  more  than  com- 
pensatory. Our  active  field  organiza- 
tion of  8000  agents  is  creating  credit 
applications  which  will  be  converted 
into  Morris  Plan  loans — without  ac- 
quisition cost  to  Morris  Plan.  If  each 
agent  sells  two  tickets  on  the  Deferred 
Plan  this  year,  Morris  Plan  will  in- 
crease its  loan  volume  and  we  will  in- 
crease our  income  by  $3,000,000. 

"Cunard  has  merchandise  for  sale 
— steamship  berths,  which,  once  a 
ship  sails  with  the  berths  unoccupied, 
are  valueless  and  quite  clearly  repre- 
sent an  economic  loss.  While  we  feel 
that  the  possibility  of  loss,  as  I  have 
said,  is  relatively  negligible,  we  are 
also  convinced  that  if  necessary  a 
greater  than  normal  loss  would  be 
justified  (although  it  is  not  indicated 
by  the  type  of  applications  we  have 
received  so  far). 

"For  instance,  an  automobile  sold 
on  the  deferred  payment  plan  repre- 
sents a  concrete  investment  in  labor 
and  materials.  An  unoccupied  berth 
on  a  transatlantic  steamer  represents 
practically  no  investment.  True,  in- 
deed, that  in  case  of  default  in  pay- 
ment, the  automobile  may  be  repos- 
sessed, at  perhaps  half  of  its  original 
value.  We  maintain,  that  from  purely 
an  economic  standpoint,  the  instalment 
financing  of  a  steamship  ticket  is  even 
more  justifiable  and  more  conservative 
than  the  financing  of  an  automobile, 
especially  when  such  business  is  pro- 
cured by  the  finance  company  without 
acquistion  cost  and  when,  as  everyone 
knows,  the  steamship  company  is  send- 
ing out  ships  with  empty  berths. 

"We  believe  that  there  are  many 
thousands  of  people  who  through  the 
use  of  Cunard's  Plan  can  for  the  first 
time  enjoy  the  benefits  and  pleasures 


of  foreign  travel.  It  is  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  use  of  school  teachers, 
educators  in  general,  professional 
people  and  others  whose  usefulness 
and  ability  will  be  enhanced  by  for- 
eign travel  but  who  do  not  find  it  con- 
venient to  pay  the  full  cost  of  their 
passage  before  sailing.  The  plan  will 
also  apply  to  cruises." 

R.  M.  Andrews,  in  charge  of 
Cunard's  Deferred  Payment  Depart- 
ment, adds:  "It  is  probable  that  in 
some  cases  the  travel  agent  will  use 
credit  facilities  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  sale  to  persons  about  to  pay  cash 
for  low-priced  accommodations." 
Taking  two  applications  at  random 
from  a  pile  on  his  desk,  he  said: 
"Here  is  an  example  of  what  we  are 
getting.  This  man  was  employed  as  a 
cabinet  maker  for  four  years  and  wants 
to  borrow  $156  to  help  send  his  wife 
and  daughter  to  Germany  to  visit  his 
aged  mother.  Here's  another,  a  clerk 
in  a  bank,  wants  to  borrow  even  a 
smaller  sum  to  go  over  to  England 
this  summer  for  three  weeks  to  visit  his 
parents." 

THERE  is  a  wide  assortment  of  neg- 
ative opinion,  the  most  vigorous 
coming  from  the  officials  of  the  instal- 
ment financing  companies.  The  presi- 
dent of  one  such  company  insists  that 
without  repossession  recourse  the  pro- 
ject lacks  safety.  He  says:  "While  re- 
possession is  an  actual  fact  in  only  a 
small  per  cent  of  our  cases  it  certainly 
acts  as  a  moral  influence  in  a  great 
many  more.  Used  as  a  threat  it  re- 
stores delinquent  accounts  and  in  an- 
ticipation probably  keeps  many  more 
from  becoming  delinquent.  Without 
repossession  we'd  be  in  trouble.  In 
fact  our  banks  would  not  loan  us 
money  without  it  as  security." 

Competing  lines  will  not  venture  an 
official  opinion,  though  they  indicate 
that  they  are  not  ready  to  follow 
Cunard.  The  steamship  agents  are 
not  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the 
plan.  Comments  vary.  Some  think 
it  will  detract  from  the  social  prestige 
of  travel.  Others  object  to  what  they 
call  "being  made  agents  for  the  Morris 
Plan."  Some  see  only  a  lot  of  extra 
work — with  the  extra  risk  of  offending 
a  prospect.  However,  the  general  pas- 
senger manager  for  one  competing  line 
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suggests  that  the  comments  of  agents 
are  not  important  because  they  are 
forever  suspicious  of  anything  new  and 
seldom  have  any  merchandising 
instinct. 

Here,  though,  is  the  opinion  of  one 
travel  agent  who  does  have  merchan- 
dising brain.s — Ralph  Dellevie,  whose 
National  Tours  booked  20,000  people 
last  year:  "It  will  expand  the  travel 
market.  Not  only  transatlantic  pas- 
sages but  complete  tours  and  vaca- 
tions, both  foreign  and  domestic,  will 
soon  be  merchandised  on  time.  The 
people  who  travel  on  time  this  year 
will  return  to  become  an  involuntary 
selling  influence  on  countless  others 
who  now  tell  themselves  without 
thinking  that  they  haven't  the  time  or 
money  to  travel.  Travel  is  destined 
for  a  much  greater  acceptance  than  it 
now  has  and  the  pay-after-you-go  plan 
will,  if  offered  to  the  right  people,  do 
nmch  to  accelerate  the  development." 

The  Cunard  Line  has  reasoned  that 
theirs  is  more  than  a  competition  be- 
tween lines.  There  is  the  larger  ele- 
ment of  competition  in  the  battle 
between  industries.  The  same  dollars 
that  buy  a  radio  can  buy  a  tour.  If  all 
or  most  of  the  expensive  things  that 
you  and  I  are  buying  are  made  easier  to 
buy  through  time  payment,  then  Cunard 
recognizes  the  need  for  meeting  fire 
with  fire  and  making  travel  just  as  easy 
to  buy  as  a  car,  refrigerator  or  radio. 
Why  buck  the  tide?  The  Mauretania 
is  sailing  with  it! 

• 

Van  Deventer  Joins 
U.B.P.  Board 

TH.  VAN  DEVENTER,  editor  of  The 
c  Iron  Age,  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  llniled  Business  Publishers,  Inc.,  New 
York. 


Harry  E.  Lesan  Dies 

HARRY  E.  LESAN,  president  of  the 
H.  E.  Lesan  advertising  agency,  New 
York,  died  suddenly  at  his  Scarsdale.  N.  Y- 
home  on  March  18.  His  death  followed  a 
severe  attack  of  grippe. 

Mr.  Lesan  wac  born  57  years  ago  in  Mount 
Ayer.  Iowa.  After  working  in  several  busi- 
ness capacities  during  his  early  manhood, 
Mr.  Lesan  came  to  Chicago  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Company, 
Cincinnati.  A  few  years  later  he  resolved  to 
go  into  the  advertising  business  for  himself, 
so  he  moved  to  St.  Louis  in  1907  and  estab- 
lished an  advertising  agency. 

After  five  years  in  St.  Louis  he  came  to 
New  York  and  immediately  secured  the  ad- 
vertising account  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  He  later  directed  the  advertising 
of  several  other  transportation  systems. 

Mr.  Lesan  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Advertising  Club. 


MOVE  TO  THE 
BUILDING 

OF  THE  PUBLISHING   DISTRICT 


rr^AKE  advantage  of  the  geograph- 
ical  grouping  of  the  puhlishing 
business  to  locate  your  office  in  the 
Putnam  Building  at  2  West  45th 
Street.  Your  accessibility,  the  dis- 
tinguished neighbors,  and  the  econo- 
my rentals  make  tenancy  in  the  Put- 
nam Building  almost  a  necessity. 
Suites  of  250  to  6,000  square  feet 
warrant  vour  attention. 


F>UTNAM 
BUILDING^ 


2.  West  45  th  Street 
New  York 


Owned  and  Managed  by  the  SPERRY  REALTY  COMPANY  .  .  .  Offices  on  Premises 


IT  WILL  PROFIT 
YOU 

to  be  represented  in  the 
Market  Place 

Because  it  keeps  your  name  and 
service  before  a  selected  group  of 
10,000  buyers  at  all  times  at  an 
astonishing  low  cost. 

MARKET  PLACE 

ADVERTISING  &   SELLING 
9  E.  38th  St.  New  York 


SALES  EXECUTIVES 

fur  large  chain  of  retail  stores  in 
N.-w  York,  Pliiladelphia  and  Chicnn" — 
must  have  had  retail  sales  expcii.  iir.- 
and  possess  modern  merchaiKlisiiit; 
ideas.  There  are  several  opportuiiiti.  s 
for  men  of  high  calibre.  Address  Box 
135,  Advertising  &  Selling,  9  E.  SSth 
St.,  New  York  City 


Moving  ? 

Be  sure  to 

send  both  your 

old  and   your  new  address     || 

before    date    of 

issue  with 

*hich  the  change 

is  to  take  ( 

«fect.                           [ 
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Introducing 


Roger  Smith  Preferred  Management 

to 

NEW  YORK'S  ADVERTISING  ZONE 

at  the 
HOTEL  WINTHROP.  47th  St.  &  Lexington  Avenue 

•  Ideal  location  in  the  centre  of 
the  advertising  world. 

•  Transient  and  residential  ac- 
commodations with  large  rooms 
and  plenty  of  closets. 

•  Two  room  furnished  suites  at 
prices  that  will  amaze  you. 
Serving  pantry  and  Frigidaire. 

•  Now  under  same  management  as 
Roger  Smith  Hotels,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  and  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

4iOTe>L  WmWRpP 

47th  Street  and  Lexington  Ave. 

In  the  center  of  the  advertising  zone 

NEW  YORK 


MAKE  IT  EASY  FOR  THE  GAS 
INDUSTRY  TO  BUY  YOUR  PRODUCTS 


When  gas  men  are  in  the  market  for  your 
product  (be  it  an  appliance,  a  piece  ot 
equipment,  or  a  supply  item),  they  want 
the  preliminary  details  quickly. 

That  is  why  for  thirteen  years,  4000  gas 
executives  have  found  the  GAS  ENGI- 
NEERING &  APPLIANCE  CATALOGS 
'indispensable" 


Thev  simply  reach  for  their  copy  and  com- 
pare the  products  illustrated  and  described 
there.  Then  they  write  for  prices  and  fur- 
ther information  on  those  products  most 
suited   to  their  needs. 

The  1932-33  edition  is  now  being  compiled. 
Plan  now  to  be  in  it!  The  cost  is  only  $165 
a  page  or  less  according  to  the  number  of 
pages  and  schedule  used. 


GAS  ENGINEERING  &  APPLIANCE  CATALOGS 

9  East  38th  St.  (A  Robbins  Publication)  New  Yorl(  City 


In  Sharper  Focus — 
Theodore  F.  MacMaims 

[Continued  from   page  25] 

is  unquestionable,  and  yet,  as  if  to  fur- 
ther his  remarkable  ability,  he  is  the 
possessor  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
Notre  Dame  and  Doctor  of  Human  Let- 
ters from  Marquette. 

The  state  of  mind  that  is  MacManus" 
is  a  little  hard  to  figure  out.  A  reac- 
tionist, with  pronounced  fearlessness, 
an  individualist,  he  is  really,  in  his 
hard,  rockbitten  way,  something  of  a 
fantastic  Charybdis  —  swirling  and 
fuming,  engulfing  that  which  is  right, 
spuming  that  which  is  obnoxious.  He 
is  an  accurate  epigrammatist,  the  flip 
tosser  of  ban  mots  that  become,  at 
times,  returning  boomerangs.  But  un- 
like the  chameleon  who  passed  out 
trying  to  make  good  on  a  piece  of 
Scotch  plaid,  MacManus  has  not  de- 
feated himself  in  being  an  individual- 
ist under  a  system  that  requires  un- 
adulterated loyalty. 


THEODORE  MacMANUS  is  an 
aesthetic  Resor;  a  dynamic  Lasker; 
a  Bruce  Barton  minus  his  box  of  chic- 
lets. These  men  helped  to  exploit  the 
profession  and  so  does  he,  but  some- 
what differently.  Far  be  it  from  him  to 
squawk  about  something  in  a  cantan- 
kerous manner  while  at  the  same  time 
he  may  be  endorsing  it  heartily — if 
it's  a  spade — he  calls  it  a  spade.  What 
does  he  think  of  the  present  adver- 
tising trend?  Of  stiff  beards  that 
cause  domestic  tragedies?  Of  mouth 
washes  that  are  utilized  for  everything 
except  salad  dressing?  Of  $10,000 
rhapsodies  over  a  pull-tab  on  cigar- 
ette packages?     Listen  to  this — 

On  a  certain  immortal  occasion 
Tony  Weller,  the  jovial  Tony  Waller 
of  Dickens'  Pickwick  Papers,  re- 
marked of  a  judicial  decision  which 
displeased  him:  "If  the  Law  says  that 
— the  Law  is  an  Ass."  Tony's  atti- 
tude toward  the  law  is  typical  of 
Theodore  MacManus.  For  he  once 
said:  "...  I  look  upon  the  public  as 
myself  multiplied  .  .  .  and  I  have  not 
yet  reached  that  stage  of  diffidence  and 
humility  which  permits  me  to  write 
myself  down  as  an  Ass." 

MacManus  likes  to  discuss  things; 
to  take  off  the  rough  edges.  He  tries 
to  make  cracker-box  homiletics  as- 
sume a  more  polished  argumentation. 

He  strives  for  what  is  correct. 
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Radio 


for  the  Advertiser 


EDGAR    H.    FELIX 


ALTHOUGH  broadcasters  and  ad- 
vertisers are  actively  opposing 
^  government  regulation  of  radio 
advertising,  they  are,  by  shortsighted 
policies,  forcing  legislative  attention 
upon  themselves.  We  have  just  heard 
the  Calsodent  program  (WJZ,  5:15 
P.  M.  Tuesdays)  which  seems  to  ap- 
proach the  high-water  mark  in  radio 
advertising  atrocities.  No  more  elo- 
quent argument  for  government  regu- 
lation could  be  offered  than  a  repeti- 
tion of  a  Calsodent  program  before 
a  Senate  and  House  Committee  con- 
sidering radio  regulation.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  did  not  have  opportunity 
to  time  Marley  R.  Sherris'  repeated 
appeals  to  the  listener  to  send  for  that 
free  sample  of  Calsodent  and  the  left- 
handed  barbs  directed  against  rival 
toothpastes  and  mouthwashes.  That 
the  NBC  permits  such  abuses  of  its 
facilities  is  more  than  shortsighted; 
it  is  a  direct  threat  to  the  survival  of 
a  useful  advertising  medium. 


The  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem's Price,  Waterhouse  survey  is  too 
familiar  to  be  deserving  of  any  ex- 
tensive analysis.  It  is  so  strikingly 
decorated  with  verbal  goldleaf,  how- 
ever, that  superficial  examination 
might  lead  the  unwary  to  wholesale 
acceptance  of  that  imaginative  statis- 
tical conception,  the  population  differ- 
ential. But  otherwise,  it  is  a  quite 
orthodox  station  preference  survey. 

The  station  preferences  of  the  35,- 
122,275  residents  of  72  cities  are  based 
upon  36,880  responses  to  a  mailing 
of  213,000  post  cards  supervised  by 
Price,  Waterhouse  &  Company.  In  cities 
in  which  first  choices  for  any  one 
station  of  the  three  competing  net- 
works leads  by  a  margin  of  5  per  cent 
over  the  others,  the  entire  population 
of  that  city  is  credited  to  the  station 
involved  and  the  "population  differen- 
tial" thus  established.  The  total  pop- 
ulations of  the  cities  in  which  Colum- 
bia stations  lead  Blue  Network  stations 


exceed  the  total  populations  of  cities 
where  Blue  Network  stations  lead  by 
some  10,000,000.  The  results  of  the 
Red  Network  tabulation  is  a  prepon- 
derance of  nearly  14,000,000  in  cities 
having  Columbia  stations  preferred. 

The  tabulations  of  first  choices  are 
not  made,  but  on  pages  26  and  27  of 
the  report  is  a  composite  of  all  choices, 
including  not  only  first  choices  but  of 
stations  listened  to  regularly  as  well. 
In  order  to  interpret  the  significance  of 
this  comprehensive-looking  tabulation 
we  have,  with  the  aid  of  a  slide  rule, 
figured  out  the  actual  number  of  ex- 
pressions of  listener  preferences  in- 
volved in  a  number  of  cities. 


Total 

Percen- 

Total    Perce  n 

Listeners 

tage 

Listeners    tage 

WJZ         4,088 

90.8 

4,970        86.1 

WABC     3,900 

86.7 

3,980        86.2 

WEAF     3,824 

85.0 

4,140        88.9 

WOR       3,700 

82.2 

3,730        80.0 

WMCA     1,409 

31.2 

1,320        28.6 

(Balance  o 

stations 

received  less 

than  200  mentions  each) 

Clevelan 

d 

Second  Survey 

Third  Survey 

Total 

Percen- 

Total    Percen- 

Listeners 

tage 

Listeners    tage 

WTAM       542 

96.2 

688        94.8 

WHK          479 

84.9 

606        83.6 

WGAR       242 

43.7 

519        71.6 

WJAY        130 

23.1 

131        18.1 

(Balance 

of  stations  received 

less  than  10  mentions) 

New  Orleans 
Second  Survey  Third  Survey 

Total      Percen-        Total     Percen- 

Listeners     tage         Listeners  tage 

WSMB        446        91.8              359  86.1 

WDSU        410        84.4              344  82.5 

WLW*        269        55.4              207  49.6 

WWL          140        28.8                95  23.0 

WJBO        118        24.3                75  18.2 

WTAM*       68        14.0                25  6.0 

WABZ          38          7.8                20  4.8 
(Balance  of  stations  received 
less  than  25  mentions) 

♦WLW  and  WTAM  are  not  definitely 
identified,  the  designation  of  "Blue" 
and  "Red"  being  used  in  the  tabulation. 
Both  Blue  and  Red  programs  are  served 
locally  through  WSMB. 


On  pages  20  and  21  of  the  Price, 
Waterhouse  report  appears  a  percent- 
age analysis  of  preferences  expressed 


for  WABC,  WEAF  and  WJZ  in  the  five 
boroughs  of  New  York  City  which 
shows  the  effect  of  the  new  50,000- 
watt  transmitter  on  WABC's  popular- 
ity. Having  just  concluded  an  ex- 
tensive field  intensity  survey  of  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  involv- 
ing hundreds  of  measurements  of 
WABC,  WEAF,  WJZ,  WOR  and 
WMCA,  the  relation  of  these  to  field 
intensity  delivered  by  the  stations  in- 
volved is  especially  striking.  WJZ, 
for  instance,  leads  in  one  borough  only, 
Richmond,  with  45.5  per  cent  of  first 
choices  to  its  credit.  It  delivers  from 
two  to  three  times  the  field  intensity 
that  WABC  lays  down  in  that  borough, 
and  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  five  in 
which  it  is  substantially  stronger  than 
its  rivals.  WJZ  is  rated  as  second  in 
Brooklyn  with  25.5  per  cent  of  first 
choices  and  last  in  Queens,  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx  with  23.8  per  cent,  20.4 
per  cent  and  11.7  per  cent  of  first 
choices  respectively.  The  4:1  ratio  in 
first  choices  as  between  Richmond  and 
the  Bronx  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to 
differences  in  listener  intelligence  or 
program  taste,  especially  since  the 
ratio  of  first  choice  falls  off  in  very 
close  ratio  to  the  field  intensity  levels 
delivered  in  the  various  boroughs.  The 
field  intensities  delivered  by  WABC  in 
the  western  and  central  parts  of  the 
Bronx  are  from  five  to  eight  times 
those  delivered  by  WJZ,  while  along 
the  Sound,  in  the  eastern  part  of  that 
borough,  WEAF  is  from  five  to  six 
times  as  strong  as  WJZ.  In  many 
places  WJZ  delivers  less  than  2  milli- 
volts and  is  below  5  almost  everywhere 
in  the  Bronx.  In  Richmond,  on  the 
other  hand,  WJZ  delivers  25  to  50 
millivolts,  averaging  two  to  three  times 
the  field  intensity  laid  down  by  WABC. 
It  may  be  easier  to  measure  field 
intensity  by  means  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  post  cards,  but  it  is 
neither  scientific,  accurate  nor  uniform. 
Station  managements  trying  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  their  stations  by 
means  of  questionnaires  can  determine 
by  field  intensity  measurements  the 
areas  where  their  signal  predominates, 
and  in  such  areas  they  are  the  most 
"popular."  If  WJZ  concentrates  ques- 
tioning in  Richmond,  WEAF  in  Queens 
and  WABC  in  the  Bronx,  each  can 
prove  itself  outstandingly  popular. 
The  rise  in  WABC's  first  choices  is 
directly  accounted  for  by  the  increased 
field  intensities  the  new  50,000-watt 
transmitter  lays  down.  The  first 
requisite  to  radio  circulation  is  a  sig- 
nal with  a  wallop. 
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Service  standards  remain  unchanged  .  .  . 
but  your  bill  will  average  about  20%  less! 

The  ups  and  downs  of  business  may  resemble  a  trail  through  the 
Andes.  The  wheel  of  Fortune  may  act  like  a  compass  off  its  base. 
But  the  inclination  to  assay  the  traveler  by  his  hotel  address  is  just 
as  fundamental  now  as  in  the  spendingest  days  of  the  balmiest 
boom. 

THE  BLACKSTONE  address  has  always  signified  a  mission  .  .  .  and 
a  traveler  of  importance.  Socially  and  commercially  .  .  .  THE 
BLACKSTONE  has  successfully  ministered  to  the  requirements  of 
travelers  of  world-wide  experience. 

This  fact,  we  believe,  gives  a  special  aspect  to  our  recently  an- 
nounced rate  reductions.  On  an  average,  your  stay  at  THE 
BLACKSTONE  will  cost  just  about  20%  less  than  formerly.  Rates 
have  been  reduced  proportionately  on  rooms  .  .  .  menu  charges 
and  on  the  countless  incidentals  which  are  a  part  of  every  hotel  bill. 
We  arrived  at  our  lowered  costs  by  simply  passing  on  to  you 
economies  which  we  have  been  able  to  effect  without  disturbing 
our  usual  service  standards.  In  a  word  .  .  .  the  cost  .  .  .  not  the 
service  .  .  .  has  been  reduced. 

We  frankly  invite  the  critical  comparison 
of  those  who  have  Interpreted  the  magnifi- 
cence of  THE  BLACKSTONE  ...  as  placing 
it  beyond  the  means  of  the  average 
traveler.  You  will  be  pleasantly  surprised 
to  learn  that  you  can  now  stay  at  THE 
BLACKSTONE  for  not  more  than  what  less 
distinguished     accommodations    may    cost 


#  THE 


i|f«|  CHICAGO 


Rates 

now    begin 

at 

$4.00 

.     day 

or 

a 

room  with   b 

jth. 

Lunch 

in     the 

e 

ill 

$1.00. 

The  dinner 

is 

$!  50 

ENERGETIC    SPACE     SALESMAN 
WANTS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  ^ 

33  years,  college,  Christian — eastern  and  western  space  selling 
experience.  Present  position  31/2  years.  General  sales  and  mer- 
chandising hackground  and  experience  entailing  thousands  of 
miles  of  travel  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country.  New  York 
advertising  agency  experience  three  years.  Known  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  advertising  circles.  Position  I  am  relinquishing  is 
not  heing   filled. 

Box  136 

Advertising   &    Selling 

9  E.  38th  St.,  N.Y.C. 


Concerning  Copy 

[Continued  from    page   23] 

use  of  the  phenol-cousins  in  older- 
fashioned  hospitals  implanted  pretty 
firmly,  in  the  olfactory  reason-why  de- 
partment of  the  public,  the  idea  that 
because  hospitals  used  to  smell  of  car- 
bolic, and  because  hospitals  chanced  to 
be  rather  clean  places,  people  who 
smell  of  carbolic  are  by  their  smell 
willy-nilly  clean.  Ask  a  Chinaman. 
But  don't  try  to  explain  "B.O."  to  him 

— he'll  think  you're  a  barbarian 

Would  it,  or  not,  be  a  good  idea  to 
have  separate  subway  cars  for  people 
to  travel  in  who  smell  of  carbolic? 
Probably  impractical. 


In  a  Vicks  advertisement  there  is  a 
picture  of  a  girl  with  a  tape  over  her 
mouth  and  nose,  and  a  tape  over  her 
chest.  The  label  on  the  upper  tape 
says  "Catching  a  cold?  Use  Vicks  Nose 
Drops."  The  label  on  the  lower  tape 
says  "Caught  a  cold?  Use  Vicks  Vapo- 
rub."  The  text  says  "Together,  these 
companion  products  now  form  the 
Vicks  Plan  for  better  Control-of- 
Colds."  Well,  we  puzzled  a  long  time 
about  those  labels.  We  couldn't  get 
it  out  of  our  head  that  if  we  were 
catching  a  cold  we  ought  to  use  the 
drops  right  away,  and  then  we'd  get 
the  cold,  and  then  it  was  time  for  the 
Vaporub;  the  companion  products 
looked  to  us  the  first  and  second  steps 
in  getting  a  cold  good  and  proper.  Of 
course  we  know  that  Vicks  didn't  mean 
that,  but  that's  what  it  looked  like  to 
our  dumb  copy-writing  mind;  the  ad- 
vertisement seemed  to  say  "Nothing 
will  prevent  or  mitigate  a  cold;  colds 
are  like  death  and  taxes.  You'll  get  one. 
and  we  can't  help  you  up — but  we'll 
lie  down  with  you."  And  the  more  we 
went  into  the  piece  of  copy,  the  sorer 
we  got;  the  false-alarm  headline  shouts 
"Anxious  Mothers,"  but  the  anxious 
mothers  are  left  up  top — not  a  word 
of  development  of  maternal  anxiety  in 
the  text.  What's  more,  when  folks  get 
colds,  two  of  the  things  they  want 
least  are  "companion  products" — what 
they  want  is  something  for  a  cold.  They 
don't  want  to  be  enrolled  in  the  "Vicks 
Plan  for  better  Control-of-Colds"  and 
attend  Tuesday  luncheons  of  the  local 
lodge.  .  .  .  We  were  grumbling  like 
that,  fulminating  about  the  Vicks  ad- 
vertisement, when  we  noticed  that  we 
were  sniffling,  and  realized  that  we  had 
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a  cold  coming  on.  We  were  afraid  that 
maybe  if  we  were  tapped  for  the  Vicks 
Plan,  they'd  come  round  for  an  assess- 
ment, so  we  went  and  took  instead  of 
the  drops  a  good  hooker  of  citro-car- 
bonate,  as  usual,  and  that  was  the  end 
of  that  cold,  as  usual.  We  don't  think 
there  is  an}lhing  that  will  control  colds 
except  enough  sleep,  and  sometimes 
not  even  that. 


"A    little   trimming   is   a   wonderful 


thing"  says  Stetson,  referring  to  wom- 
en's hats.  That  is  what  patrons  of 
night-clubs  knew  all  along.  And  hus- 
bands who  finance  hats. 


Spud  usually  does  pretty  well,  but 
the  other  day  you  probably  saw  the 
photograph  of  the  touseled  egg  in  rum- 
pled pajamas  scratching  his  head — 
and  you  probably  read  the  command 
" —  be  Mouth  Happy" —  and  then,  no 
doubt,  you  lost  your  appetite. — Jones. 


The  Gallup  Survey 

[Continued  from  page  23] 


cially  toward  tabloid  journalism — can 
be  discovered  by  referring  to  the  peaks 
and  valleys  of  the  chart. 

Women  are  much  less  interested  in 
news  than  men,  particularly  that  news 
which  deals  with  national  and  foreign 
events.  In  fact,  many  women  were 
found  who  read  practically  no  news 
and  who  were  satisfied  to  look  at  pic- 
tures for  information  on  current 
events.  News  stories  about  accidents, 
deaths,  personalities,  and  crime,  how- 
ever, are  read  to  a  greater  extent  by 
women  than  by  men. 

Few  advertisers  appreciate  the  great 
interest  in  the  features  of  a  newspaper, 
especially  on  the  part  of  women  read- 
ers. That  is  why  most  of  them  o\'er- 
rate  positions  in  news  sections. 

Some  conception  of  the  growing 
competition  for  the  reader's  time  can 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  over 
eighty  in  every  hundred,  when  inter- 
viewed, make  a  statement  similar  to 
this:  "Last  night  I  didn't  spend  as 
much  time  as  usual  on  my  paper." 

Mental  inertia — more  than  lack  of 
time — is  largely  responsible  for  the 
light  reading  of  the  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper. 

Interest  in  the  financial  pages  is 
concentrated  almost  entirely  among 
men  readers  of  ihe  business  and  profes- 
sional class.  Excepting  New  York 
stock  quotations,  material  in  the  finan- 
cial section  is  almost  completely  ig- 
nored by  both  men  and  women  readers. 

Only  two  or  three  features  in  a  news- 
paper have  more  readers  than  the  ad- 
vertising of  the  leading  department 
store.  In  fact,  from  an  editorial  point 
of  view,  department  store  advertising 
as  well  as  classified,  amusement  and 
food  advertising  are  more  important 
than   many  features  which   the   news- 


paper prints. 

Readers  read  about  the  same  things 
in  advertisements  that  they  read  in  the 
editorial  columns.  A  few  readers, 
however,  always  shy  away  from  any- 
thing that  looks  like  an  advertisement. 

Advertisers  would  criticize  severely 
the  newspaper  which  printed  the  same 
story  on  the  front  page  day  after  day. 
Yet  many  of  them  do  practically  the 
same  thing  in  the  advertising  columns. 

Making  use  of  known  interests  is  by 
far  the  easiest  and  best  method  of  get- 
ting the  advertiser's  story  read. 

A  complicated  layout  and  illegible 
type  provide  an  ideal  combination  to 
keep  readers  away  from  an  advertise- 
ment. Reversed  plates  are  nearly  al- 
ways bad.  Tricky  arrangements  al- 
most always  defeat  their  purpose.  If 
the  reader  can't  get  the  principal  idea 
of  the  advertisement  in  one  glance,  he 
won't  take  the  time  to  investigate. 

Fancy  art  and  fancy  words  designed 
to  build  atmosphere  and  to  create 
other  effects  are,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  almost  always  wasted  on  the 
reader.  The  average  person  is  not 
very  critical  or  very  discriminating,  as 
witness  his  interest  in  editorial  features 
and  new  stories. 

Another  fallacy  is  that  the  typical 
reader  is  impressed  solely  by  the  use 
of  large  space,  or  by  the  publication 
in  which  the  advertising  appears. 
No  newspaper,  to  my  knowledge,  cen- 
sors its  advertising  rigorously  enough 
to  make  an  impression  on  any  but  a 
negligible  number  of  its  readers. 

Many  advertisers  could  cut  in  half 
the  cost  for  reaching  readers  merely  by 
using  more  effective  space  units. 
Others  could  cut  their  costs  consider- 
ably by  pointing  out  how  their  product 
touches  upon  the  reader's  life. 


one 

lower  cost 

complete    coverage 

of    the    great 

Newark    market 


No  other  newspaper,  or 
comblnafion  of  newspapers, 
published  or  sold  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  great, 
thriving  NEWARK  market  can 
give  coverage  as  complete  or 
influence  upon  the  buying 
habits  In  New  Jersey's  me- 
tropolis at  a  cost  to  equal 
that  of  the  country's  largest 
advertising  medium — the 
NEWARK  EVENING  NEWS. 

Over  1 60,000  families  daily 
depend  upon  this  medium  to 
guide  their  purchases  of  ne- 
cessities—  and  luxuries,  too. 
Its  90%  home  delivered  cir- 
culation Is  reader-interest 
proof.  At  a  minimllllne  rate 
of  $!.68  effective  contact 
with  this  vast  buying  group  is 
today  cheaper  than  at  any 
time  In  the  past  twelve  years. 
Build  profitable  sales  in  the 
NEWARK  market,  at  one 
lower  cost. 


EUGENE  W  FARRELL 
Business  &  Advertising  Mgr 
215-221  Market  Street 
Newark  New  Jersey 
O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE 
General  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit 
San    Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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We  inrite 

you   lo   get    i 

n    the 

swim 

HEALTH 

AND  CAMP 

EDITION 

of  the 

WOMANS 

PRESS    FOR 

MAY 

(National    n 

agasine    of  lite 

Y.tfX 

A.-s) 

You  can  make  a  splash 
of  company! 

n  the  best 

We  offer  you  a  spring-board  to 
new  business.  Will  you  take  the 
plunge   into   a   nation-wide   camp 


our  Camp  Directors  just  now  when 
they  will  buy  for  over  100.000  girls 
who  will  be  traveling  to  Y.W.C.A. 
camps  this  year? 
Buoy  them  up  by  sending  us  a  line 
before  April  15. 


DOROTHY  PUTNEY,  Adv.  Mgr. 
600  Lexington  Avenue        New  York 


It  Should  Be  Part 

of  the  Merchandising 


out  with  WEAK  business  cards  sug- 
gests weakness    in  ttie  merchan- 

But  to  equip  eacli  agent  and 
sales  representative  with  busi- 
ness cards  done  in  BOOK  FORIvl 
(as  illustrated  above),  and  car- 
ried in  Wiggins  Compact  Binders, 
indicates  the  quality  you  prob- 
ably endeavor  to  portray  in  your 
clients-advertising  copy. 

Your  printer  or  stationer  can 
doubtless  furnish  you  with  these 


ton 


ithe 


them  what  trifling  price  differ- 
ence there  is  between  these  and 
ordinary  business  cards. 

Or  write  to  us  for  complete  de- 
tails. We  will  send  you  agency 
discounts  and  samples  of  busi- 
ness card  engraving  as  file  data 
for  immediate  quotation. 

The  }OHN  B.  WIGGINS  COMPANY 
1141  Fuilerion  Ave.        Chicago,  III. 

WIGGINS 


BOOK    FORN 
CARDS 


COMPACT 
BINDERS 


Selling  to  Chains 

[Continued  from  page  19] 

point  out  their  profit  possibilities. 
And,  right  now,  there  is  no  subject 
closer  to  the  chain  buyer's  heart  than 
profit  spelt  with  a  capital  "P."  If  the 
buyer  wants  to  discuss  certain  phases 
of  manufacturing,  packing,  shipping, 
or  concessions,  these  competent  callers 
can  give  him  first-hand  all  the  infor- 
mation that  he  wants.  No  kow-towing, 
either.  These  men,  in  delivering  their 
sales  message,  feel  that  they  are  just  as 
important  as  the  buyer  himself.  The 
smart  buyer  vastly  prefers  this  man-to- 
man attitude  to  that  of  the  humble  sup- 
plicant style  of  solicitation  offered  by 
not  a  few  callers  at  chain  buying 
offices. 

For  these  awed  representatives  who 
cannot  impress  them  the  chain  buyers 
have  little  time.  The  average  sales- 
man comes  in  this  category.  That  is 
why  not  a  few  chains  give  such  callers 
what  is  vernacularly  termed  the  "three 
months  go-by."  This  "go-by"  consists 
of  either  not  seeing  the  representative 
when  he  calls  or  allotting  him  an  in- 
terview of  the  briefest  kind  when  he  is 
let  in.  Unless  the  salesman  has  a  great 
capacity  for  sticktoitiveness,  his  morale 
is  likely  to  crumble  under  such  treat- 
ment. He  begins  to  side-step  calling 
on  this  chain  and  starts  going  over  to 
see  some  jobbers  or  a  smaller  chain 
where  he  is  apt  to  be  received  a  little 
less  frigidly. 

The  salesman's  reports  to  his  home 
office  paint  that  particular  chain  situa- 
tion as  so  hopeless  that  even  the  sales 
executives  lose  interest  in  going  after 
it.  If  they  displace  the  salesman  and 
put  a  new  one  on,  he  usually  goes 
through  the  same  process.  And  the 
situation  is  the  same  as  ever  as  far 
as  the  manufacturer  getting  any  busi- 
ness from  the  chain  is  concerned. 

This  sounds  like  a  pretty  obvious  dis- 
crepancy in  the  sales  tactics  of  any 
reputable  manufacturer,  but  this  recent 
survey  showed  that  there  are  any  num- 
ber of  firms  relying  on  the  reports  of 
salesmen  regarding  chains  instead  of 
sending  out  their  high-calibre  men 
from  the  home  office  to  check  up. 

npHE  investigators  on  this  survey 
-*■  found  that  many  manufacturers  are 
seeing  to  it  that  chains  are  being  in- 
telligently sold.  A  composite  of  the 
organization  tactics  which  these  pro- 
gressive manufacturers  employ  to 
handle  their  chain-store  business  and 


BELL  E VUE 
STRATFORD 

PHILADELPHIA 

ITS  faultless  attendance  and 
genuine  hospilality  give 
even  the  most  transient  guesl  a 
sense  of  quiet  comfort  In  the 
very  midst  of  Philadelphia's 
social     and    business    life. 

CLAUDE  H.    BENNETT 
General  Manager 


HE 


^ELCOMElto 

TTebster 


4y  g  ST»  BETWEEN  5;^g6lW|  AVE 

new  WORK 

• 

In  the  heart  of  the  city... 
YET  quiet  and  refined. 
Adjoining  Harvard  Club, 
two  blocks  from  Qrand  Cen- 
tralTerminal.. .  ten  minutes 
from  Penna.  R.  R.  Station 
...A  step  from  Fifth  Avenue 
and  all  shops  and  shoms... 

Modern,  Comfortable  and 
ECONOMICAL  .  .  . 
ROOM    and     BATH 


$2  SO 


Harry  3.  Veitch 
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to  see  that  it  is  properly  and  profitably 
maintained  is  as  follows: 

1.  An   executive   in   direct   charge   of   all 
chain-store  sales. 

He  is  usually  a  personal  executive  often 
with  a  title.  He  works  in  conjunction  with 
the  local  district  managers  of  his  sales  or- 
ganization. Where  the  concern  has  a 
brokerage  affiliation,  this  executive  works 
closely  with  the  local  broker.  Incidentally, 
brokers  have  proved  very  valuable  in  con- 
tacting chains,  because  they  are  of  a  high- 
er type  than  the  average  grocery  salesman 
and  are  fully  familiar  with  local  chain- 
store  policies. 

The  executive  in  charge  of  chain-store 
sales  usually  does  all  of  the  top  selling  and 
is  usually  the  man  who  opens  the  account. 
Once  the  account  is  cracked,  this  executive 
maintains  contact  with  it,  although  the 
routine  service  is  handled  by  the  local  dis- 
trict manager  or  broker  and  his  men.  This 
chain-store  sales  executive  always  has  full 
and  final  authority  to  act  on  prices,  adver- 
tising allowances,  and  all  other  chain-store 
matters. 

2.  A  Policy 

All  manufacturers  successfully  selling 
chains  have  a  price  policy  concerning 
chains.  This  they  adhere  to  rather  closely 
and  do  not  attempt  to  change  according  to 
the  demands  of  the  individual  buyers. 
They  are  cognizant  of  the  pitfalls  open  for 
a  concern  with  a  vacillating  price  policy. 
Chain  buyers  do  change  jobs  occasionally, 
and  the  first  thing  they  look  up  in  their 
new  job  is  the  price  which  the  various 
manufacturers  are  giving  them.  If  the 
price  is  lower  than  he  was  able  to  get  on 
his  previous  job,  it  is  just  too  bad  for  the 
manufacturers.  They  lose  a  friend.  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  price  is  not  set  in  advance 
and  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  representa- 
tive, the  concern  is  in  for  plenty  of  head- 
aches because  a  salesman  will  rarely  pass 
lip  an  opportunity  of  selling  a  chain.  He 
will  always  be  able  to  advance  many  rea- 
lms why  he  took  the  order.  Set  your  price 
and  stick  to  it.  That  is  the  motto  of  manu- 
facturers who  are  getting  the  volume  busi- 
ness from  chains  today. 

3.  A  Plan 

Besides  coordination  of  chain  sales  un- 
der one  head,  and  a  price  policy,  a  manu- 
facturer should  have  a  plan.  There  are  all 
kinds  and  types  of  plans.  They  may  in- 
clude national  advertising,  local  advertis- 
ing,  cooperative   advertising,   concessions, 


(Just  what  types  of  plans  are  used  by 
niuiiufacturers  successfully  selling  the 
chains  will  be  covered  by  Mr.  McCarthy  in 
an  early  issue.) 


Physical  Culture  Name  Contest 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE,  New  York,  re- 
cently conducted  a  contest  to  secure  a 
new  name  for  the  publication.  $5,000  was 
awarded  for  the  name  Macfaddens.  An  ac- 
companying slogan,  "The  Glorified  Family 
Magazine  of  a  New  American  Era,"  was  also 
selected.  However,  neither  the  new  name 
nor  the  slogan  are  being  used  in  current 
issues,  and  it  is  the  publisher's  intention  to 
keep  the  name  Physical  Culture  Magazine  as 
the  predominant  name  on  the  cover. 


SloJj. 


or  PROFIT 


BOOKS    ON 
ADVERTISING 
AND    BUSINESS 


PKOBLE^i^i  IX  «<ale:s  ma.xa«e>iext 

By  Harry  Tosdal.  Third  edition,  revised  outline,  new  problem  material. 
Merchandising  and  merchandising  policies;  sales  research  and  market  analy- 
sis, prices  and  terms,  planning,  methods,  organization,  management  and  con- 
trol are  among  the  pivotal  problems  presented,  analyzed  and  discussed.  $6.00. 

TBE  ADVERTISIi\'4i  APPKOPRIx\TIO!V 

By  Albert  E.  Haase.  A  practical  manual  which  answers  the  ever-recurring 
question,  "How  much  should  we  spend  for  advertising?"  Methods  of  decid- 
ing where  and  when  money  should  be  spent  and  how  results  can  be  meas- 
ured to  determine  future  expenditures  are  explained  concisely  but  thor- 
oughly.   $3.50. 

LAYOUT  IN  ADVERTIi«|]N4ii 

By  W.  A.  Dwiggins.  As  a  desk  manual  outlining  methods  of  attacking  lay- 
out problems  ...  is  valuable  to  all  visualizers  and  copywriters.  Mr.  Dwiggins 
draws  his  own  illustrations.  First  part  of  the  hook  is  devoted  to  layout  appa- 
ratus—paper, type,  etc.;  the  second  part  to  the  use  of  these  materials.     $7.50. 

ADVERTISING  AND  ITS  MEC  HANK  AL  PRDDrC  TION 

By  Carl  R.  Greer,  author  of  "The  Buckeye  Book  of  Direct  Advertising." 
A  veritable  encyclopaedia  covering  numerous  elements  entering  into  the  pro- 
duction of  effective  advertising.  "The  most  complete  treatise  on  the  subject 
of  advertising  and  its  mechanical  production."    $5.00. 

xMARKETINC.  RE»«EARC  H  TECIINIQI  E 

By  Percival  White.  A  manual  for  field  workers  on  methods  of  marketing 
research.  Of  reference  value  for  advertising  agencies,  marketing  consultants 
and  all  those  conducting  commercial   investigations  in  the  field.     $4.00. 

THE  PSYC  HOLOGY  OF  ADVERTIimNCi 

By  Walter  Dill  Scott.  Completely  revised  and  brought  up  to  dale  by  D.  T. 
Howard,  professor  of  Psychology,  Northwestern  U.  Contains  four  new  chap- 
ters developing  entirely  new  facts  and  ideas;  new  data  and  findings  on 
methods  of  testing  advertisements  in  advance  of  publication,  and  of  checking 
results  after  publication.    $3.50. 

THE  WAY  TO  MORE  PRODI  CTIVE  SELLING 

By  Charles  C.  Casey.  Shows  how  to  obtain  maximum  results  from  a  territory, 
how  to  arrange  work  so  that  more  time  is  spent  in  selling,  how  to  build  a  sales 
campaign  around  each  prospect,  the  unusual  ways  of  handling  various  types 
of  prospects,  and  efficient  methods  of  conducting  the  interview     $2.00. 

FASHIONS  IN  AMERICAN  TYPOGRAPHY 

By  Edmund  G.  Gress.  An  explanation  and  demonstration  of  E.G.G.'s  Fresh 
Note,  American  Period  Typography.  Foreword  by  F.  W.  Goudy.  Gives  the 
typographer  eight  different  starts  in  designing  typography.  Planned  in  the 
Fresh  Note  1840  manner.    225  pages,  200  illustrations.    $5.00. 

CONTEMPORARY  ART  APPLIED  TO  THE  STORE  AND 
ITS  DISPLAY 

By  Frederick  Kiesler.  The  author  discusses  fantastic  department  stores  spi. 
rating  down  around  a  single  axis  and  supporting  column,  and  other  architec- 
tural designs.  Analyzes  display  and  store  front  with  their  psycho-strategy, 
vortical  entrances,  theatrical  manipulations  and  lights.  Profusely  illustrated. 
A  valuable  reference  for  every  retail  merchant,  manufacturer,  display  artist, 
designer  and  constructor.     $7.50. 

SELF-MANAGEMENT  IN  SELLING 

By  David  R.  Osborne,  Training  Director,  Studebaker  Corp.  of  America. 
A  self-help  reference  manual  to  aid  salesmen  in  increasing  earnings  and  get- 
ting ahead  into  executive  positions.  Contains  a  step-by-step  program  of  self- 
education  in  all  the  methods  that  lead  to  getting  orders  and  qualifying  for 
management  responsibilities.     $3.50. 
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THE  NEWS  DIGEST 

MARGARET     BOWLBY,     Editor 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled  for  quick  and  convenient 

reference.    The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive   items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department. 

Address  Advertising   &    Selling,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  and  Address  Product  Former  Agency 

Valspar  Corp.,  New  York Paints  and  Varnishes.McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York 

Parker-Broeg,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y Biscuit  Mixture   .    .  None   

Henry  Trading  Corp.,  New  York Beverages    None   

Daniel  Low  &  Co.,  Salem,  Mass. Mail  Order  Merchan- 
dise    Chas.  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.Waller  E.  Thwing.  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Glessner  Co.,  Findlay,  O.  Turpo  Electric  Vapor- 
izer and  Kleen  Shav- 
ing Kream  Kling-Gibson  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Udga,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  ..  Proprietary  MedicinesCorning,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

F.  S.  Pitts  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  New  England  Distrib- 
utors of  Majestic  Re- 
frigerators       Chambers  &  Wiswell,  Inc.,  Bost^ 

Mass 


Now  Advertising  Through 
Cowan  &  Dengler,  Inc.,  New  York 
Lyman  Irish  &  Co.,  New  York 
Lyman  Irish  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 


.  Street  &  Finney,  Inc.,  New  York 
Mortimer  Lowell  Co.,  New  York 


J.  A.  Henckels,  Inc.,  New  York Cutlery     , John  O.  Powers  Co.,  New  York 

Sumter  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.,  Electric  Mills,  Miss Yellow  Pine    Chambers  Agency,  Inc.,  New  Or 

leans.  La.  

Community   Adv.    .  .    E.    G.    Stellings    Co.,    Wilmington 

N.   C 

Picture    and)   Mirror 

Hangers    E.   G.   Stellings   Co.,   Wilmington 

N.   C 

Proprietary  MedicinesNone   

Gelatine    None   

Gloves,  Sport  &  Work 

Garments,  Slippers  ,    Russell    H.    Spoor    Co.,   Applet 


City  of  Wilmington.  N.  C 

Perfection  Hanger  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Drisox  Chemical  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Chalmers  Gelatine,  Richmond,  Va.  . 
Berlin  Glove  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 


Badger   &   Browning,  Inc.,   Boston, 

Mass. 

Joseph  E.  Baer,  Inc.,  New  York 

Saussy-Sewell,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Advertising,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Advertising,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Advertising,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Advertising,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Charles  Cluthe  &  Sons,  Bloomfield,  N.  J Surgical    Appli 

Motor  Wheel  Corp.,  Lansing,  Mich. Motor  Wheels 


Sliu-Saver  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal Sho 

Richard  Paul,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal Invi 


Straightener        None 
ible  Silk  Socks  None 


Turner  &  Seymour  Mfg.  Co.,  Torrington,  Conn.   .Table  Bowling  Game  None 

F.  W.  Dobe,  Chicago,  111 Drafting  School    .  .    .  Matteson-Fogerty-Jonlan    Co..   Chi 

cago,   111. 

Krem-Ko  Co..  Chicago,  111 Chocolate  Drinks     .   McOuinn  &  Co..  Cliicaf^n.  111. 

Tom  Huston  Peanut  Co.,  Columbus,  Ga. Spanish  Peanuts N.  W.  Ayer  &  .Son,  Inc.,  Philadel 

phia.   Pa.    

Nehi,  Inc.,  Columbus,  Ga Radio  Adv.  for  Be 


.  Hurja,    Johnson    &    Huwen,    Inc.. 

Chicago,  111. 
.Schwab  &  Beatty,  Inc.,  New  York 

C.   C.   Winningham,   Inc.,   Detroit, 

Mich. 

Lord   &   Thomas   and   Logan,   Los 

Angeles,    Cal. 

Smith  &  Drum,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 
.  Hazard  Adv.  Corp.,  New  York 

Watson  Adv.  Agency,  Chicago.  111. 
Gundlach  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago.  111. 

.James   A.   Greene   &   Co.,   Atlanta. 
Ga. 


.Nor 


.Shotwell  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111 

Enterprise  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  .  . 

Ideal  Baby  Shoe  Co.,  Danvers,  Mass.  .  . 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York Dog   Remedies    a  n  • 

Medicated  Soap 


ages   

.Candy   Shields  &  Vanden,  Inc.,   Chicago 

111 

.  Engine  Oils            .  .   Lyddon,  Hanford  &  Kimball,  Inc 
Buffalo,  N.  Y 


.  Infants'  Footv 


None 


James   A.   Greene   &  Co..  Atlanta. 
Ga. 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Summers-Gardner,     Inc.,     Buffalo. 
N.  Y. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadel- 
phia      


Schick  Dry  Shaver,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
R.  F.  Simmons  Co.,  Attleboro,  Mass 


Razors 

Watch  Chains,  Etc 


G.    Howard    Harmon,    Inc.,    Nei 
York  City 

.  Lyddon,  Hanford  &  Kimball,  Inc. 

New  York 

N.   W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Boston, 
Mass 


.\ngela  Varona,  New  York   

New  York  Electrical  School,  New  York 

H.  Fendrich,  Inc.,  Evansvil'e.  InJ. 

The  Rieser  Co.,  New  York 


Beauty   Preparations  Direct 
School 


Geo.   C.   Sherman   Co.,   Inc.,  Ne^ 

York    


.  ThoB.  E.  Basham  Co.,  In 

ville,  Ky 


H.    E.   Lesan   Adv.    Agency.   New 
York 

Briggs  &  Varley,  New  York 

Samuel    C.    Croot    Co.,    Inc.,    New 

York 

Reimers,    Whitehill     &     .Sherman. 

Inc.,  New  York 

Reimers,     Whitehill     &     Sherman, 
Inc.,  New  York 

Mitchell-Faust-Dickson  &  Wieland. 
Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 


Nets    and    Hair 


Marks  Adv.  Co.,  Inc..  New  York     Cramer-Tobias  Co..  Inc.,  New  York 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS— [Contmuprf] 

Name  and  Address  Product  Former  Agency  Noiv  Advertising  Through 

Cincinnati  Mailing  Device  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio     Fibre     Cases     and 

Tubes    None  Jesse  Harlan  Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  Titanium  .\Ib.y  Mfg.  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.Ferro  Carbon-Titani- 
um and  Ceramic  ma- 
terials    None  .\ddison  Vars.  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

New  England  Ice  Dealers  Ass'n,  Boston   Service    None  Iiigalls-Advcrtising,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [.4(iit'/7m'iA.  Etc.] 


Name  Former  Company  and  Position 

F.  H.  McKinney Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Adv.  Mgr. 

J.  L.  Richon   W.  F.  Schrafft's  Sons  Co..  Boston,  Mass.,  Staff  . 


Now  Associated  With 


Position 
.A<lv.  and  Sales  Pn.m.  Mp 


Same  Company   

Candy  Brands,  Inc.,  Brooklyn. 

N.  Y President 

Ray  F.  Smythe  Argol  Chemical  Corp.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Vice-Pres Same  Company   President 

A.  Raymond  Hopper  .  .  .Free-Lance  Advertising    Hanovia     Chemical     &     Mfg. 

Co.,  Newark,  N.  J In  Charge  Adv.  Dept. 

Arthur  H.  Linenberg  .  .  .Rex  Cole,  Inc.,  New  York  Sales  Prom.  Dept Same  Company   Asst.  to  Sales  Prom.  Mgr. 

F.  A.  Warren   Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Co..  Ltd..  New  York,  TreasurerSame  Company  President 

0)  Harry  L.  Gage B.  .\ltman  &  Co..  New  York,  Vice-Pres.   in  Charge  of 

Publicity  Mergenthaler    Linotype    Co.. 

Brooklyn,   N.  Y Director  of  Typography 

(-) Herbert  S.  Waters   .   James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York,  Sales  and  Adv.  Dir..  .Resigned 

(■) Robert  J.  Powderly.  .James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York,  Asst.  to  Adv.  Dir..   Same  Company   Advertising  Director 

E.  R.  Walker R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago  .Associated    Printers    Agency, 

Inc..    Chicago    President 

Frank  Stephenson R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago Associated    Printers    Agency. 

Inc.,    Chicago    Vice  Pres.  and  Treas. 

Joseph  L.  Ray  RCA    \'ictor    Company,    Camden,    N.    J.,    Vice-Pres.    in 

charge  of  Sales                                                                       Singer  Sewing  Machine  Com- 
pany, New  York   Executive  Staff 

Richard   G.   Barriscale     Broadway  Dept.  .Store,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Direct  Mail 

Adv.    Mgr.  Kresge  Dept.   Store,  Newark. 

N.   J.    Xdvertising  Manager 

Fred   L.   Palmer    Ames  &  Norr,  New  York,  Staff    Distributors  Group,  Inc..  New 

York     Director  of  Adv.   and    Public 

Relations 
Louis  R.  Swenson            Thor  Pacific  Co.,  Los  .\ngeles.  Cal..  -Sales  Manager   .  .  .  Electromaster,   Inc.,   Los   .An- 
geles,  Cal West    Coast    Electrochef    Dis- 
trict Sales  Manager 

E.  W.  Everett  Walker's  &  Hamburgers,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Staff Paris    Co.,    Salt    Lake    City. 

Utah Adv.  and  Sales  Manager 

M.  C.  Bailey  J.  J.  Little  &  Ives  Co.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres.  and  Mgr.     Same  Company   President 

George  B.  Norton  Kiel  Furniture  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sales  Manager.  ..  Philco  Radio  Co.,  Cleveland, 

O East    Central     Division    Sales 

Manager 

Ralph  E.  Gruber   National  -Screw  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  Division  Sales 

Mgr Same  Company   .Advertising  Manager 

William  E.  Knox Westinghouse  Electric  International  Co..  East  Pittsburgh, 

Pa..   Petroleum   Equipment   Export   Sales   Mgr Same  Company   Asst.    General    Manager 

Walter  E.  Bening Parker  Pen  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis.,  Asst.  Adv.  Mgr Janesville   Paper    Co.,   Janes- 

ville,  Wis Sales  Manager 

E.  J.  Robbins  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Adv.  Staff         R.  M.  Travis  Corp.,  Washing- 
Inn,    D.    C Eastern  Sal.'s  Director 

John  L.  Stephens Shaw-Walker  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  Adv.  Manager   Metal    Office    Furniture    Co., 

Grand   Rapids,   Mich Sales  Promotion   Manager 

Corning  Todd   Corning  Todd  Direct  Mail  Adv.  Service,  Tacoma,  Wash., 

President     Kelpekoe,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. Direct   Mail  Director 

W.  H.  .Sadler Kentucky  Utilities  Co.,  Louisville,  Kv.,  Adv.  and  Pub- 
licity   Director    Ilillerirh      &      Bradsby      Co., 

I  .H,,-ville,   Ky Manager  of  Adv. 

Fred  E.  La  Combe   Benz   Products   Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,   Staff  ilu-    lavo    Co.    of    America, 

Milwaukee,    Wis Sales  Promotion   Manager 

Maxwell  V.  Miller  Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Eastern   Sales 

Manager    Same  Company    General    .Sales   Manager 

A.  L.  Loebenberg   American  Machine  &  Metals,  Inc.,  New  York,  Manager 

of  Subsidiaries   1 1.     S.     Industrial     Chemical 

Co.,  New  York   Vice-President 

Wilfred  Kean   Globe  American  Corp.,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Mgr.  of  Dealer 

Sales  T.    Harris    .Smith    Associates. 

Chicago.    Ill Staff 

David  C.  Roads   N.  W.  Ayer  &  .Son,  Inc..  Detroit,  Mich.,  Staff Norge  Corp..  Detroit.  Mich.     Advertising  Manager 

(')  Effective   May   1st. 
m  Effective    May    IStli. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Agencies,  Etc.] 

I^ame  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Martin    Prehn      Moser,  Cotins  &  Brown,  Inc.,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  The  Johnston  Co.,  Rochester, 

N.   Y Ass  t  to  the  President 

T    H    Wurtz         J.  P.  Simpson  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Texas  Gaines-Johnson   Agency,   San 

Antonio,  Texas   Acc't  Executive 

W    E.  Shiiit,  Jr Power  Farming  Dealer,  Representative  Mortimer    Lowell     Co.,    New 

York    Ace  t  Executive 

Norton  E.  Forgie         .  .    Moss-Chase  Agency,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.                                       Summers-Gardner,   Inc.,   Buf- 
falo, N.  Y Vice-President 

0.  R    Hardwell   O.  R.  Hardwell,  New  York,  Pres Cutajar  &  Provost,  Inc.,  New 

York    Account  Executive 

Charles  Bergman   New  York  Herald-Tribune,  Staff  Empire    Adv.     Service,    New 

York    Staff 

Werner  B.  Schmidt  ....  Felix  G.  &  Werner  B.  Schmidt,  Chicago,  111.,  Member 

of  Firm   Gayer  Co.,  Dayton,  O Art  Director 

H  L  Kneeland  Chamber  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  Manager  Husband  &  Thomas  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York  Staff 

Julius  Joseph.  Jr The  Biow  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Staff  Cramer-Tobias  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York    Space  Buyer 

Thayer  Ridgway Los  Angeles   (Cal.)    Examiner,  Staff  Earnshaw- Young,     Inc.,     Los 

Angeles,   Cal Account  Executive 

Paul  Haaren   McCann-Erickson.  Inc.,  New  Y'ork,   Staff  Leon  Livingston  Adv.  Agency, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal District  Director 

William  R.  Wright Market  Research,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Vice-Pres Conner  Adv.  Agency,  Denver, 

Colo.     Vice-President 

Tucker  Wayne   Tom   Huston   Peanut   Co.,  Columbus,   Ga.,   Advertising 

Manager    James  A.  Greene  &  Co.,  At- 
lanta, Ga Staff 

E.  Sterling  Dean E.  Sterling  Dean  Adv.  Agency,  Toronto,  Canada,  Pres.     F.    H.    Hayhurst    Co.,    Ltd., 

Toronto,  Canada Staff 

Ralph  Harley   Des  Moines  (la.)   Register  &  Tribune,  Promotion  Staff  Fairall  &  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Ia..Arcounl  Executive 

Milton  T.  Vogel     Critchfield  &  Co.,  New  York,  Staff   Winthrop    &    Co.,  Inc.,   New 

York     Staff 

Roger  T.  Stone The  Chambers  Agency,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Secy.  &  Treas.Stone,  Stevens  &  Lill,  Inc.      President 

Lawrence  H.  Stevens   .  The  Chambers  Agency.  New  Orleans,  La.,  Gen.  Mgr.     .   Stone,  Stevens  &  Lill,  Inc.      Vice-President- 

H.  I.  Lill   The  Chambers  Agency.  New  Orleans,  La.,  Vice-Pres.        Stone,  Stevens  &  Lill,  Inc.      Vice-President 

LeRoy  Ferris    The  Sacks  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  Picard-Sohn,  Inc.,  New  York  Acct.  Executive 

T.  A.  Ballantyne   Homer  K.  McKee  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  Wm.   Rankin  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York    Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of  Copy 

J.  Clement  Boyd W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice-President Lyman  Irish  &  Co.,  New  York  Acct.  Executive 

Foster  Gilrov    New  York  World,  Asst.  Adv.  Dir The    Joseph    Katz    Co.,    New 

York     Merchandising  Manager 

J.  Fred  Woodruff Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Vice-Pres.,  Sec. 

&  Treas.  and  General  Mgr.  Resigned 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Media] 

f/ame  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

J.  Mora  Bovle   New  York  Mirror,  Vice-President  Kansas      City      Journal-Post. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.       Vice-President    in    charge    of 

advertising 

S.  R.  HoUiday   Outdoor  Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York,  Copy  Manager        Bromiley  -  Ross,    Inc.,    New 

Y'ork     Executive 

H.  E.  Pueschel         ..St.    Louis    Post    Dispatch,    Western    Advertising    StafF, 

Chicago    The  Houston  Press,  Houston, 

Texas  National  Adv.  Mgr. 

John  M.  Krings  Cincinnati  Grinders,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Adv.  Man- 
ager  Gardner  Publications,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio    National   Adv.   Manager 

J.  E.  McComb    Express  and  Evening  News,  San   Antonio.  Tex..   Nj't. 

Adv.  Dir.  and  Asst.  to  President  Resigned 

J.  B.  Higdon     Express   and   Evening   News,   San   Antonio.   T»x..    t.oc.il 

Adv.  Mgr .    .  .         Sa^e  Company   Natl.  Adv.  Dir. 

Harold  A.  Maguire  Hardware  Age,  New  York,  Western  Adv.  Mgr The    Haire    Publishing    Co.. 

New  York  Middle   Western    Representa- 
tive 
Fernand    A.    Marteau    . .  Overseas  Marketing  and  Publicity,  London,  Eng.,  Man- 
aging   Dir Joshua  B.  Powers,  Ltd.,  Lon 

don,   Eng Asst.  to  Director 

George  C.  Fries  The  Bureau  Farmer,  Detroit,  Mich.,  District  Manager     Moose    Magazine,    Detroit, 

Mich Detroit  Adv.  Manager 

Edward  F.  Lethen,  Jr.  .  .  Rhodes  &  Leisenring  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff Modern  Magazines,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago, 111 Staff 

George  H.  Grafft   San  Francisco  (Cal.)   News,  Nat.  Adv.  Staff Same  Company   National  Adv.  Manager 

Eugene  Swarzwald    ....  Western    Sports    Publishing    Co.,    Los    Angeles,    Cal., 

President   and  General   Manager Retired 

L.  J.  L'Hoest    New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Star,  Advertising  Mgr.         The  Beckwith  Special  Agency. 

Inc.,  New  York  Staff 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Leon     Livingston     Adv.     Agency,     Advert  isinj 

Agency,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Metropolitan    Motion     Picture    Co.,    Industria 
Motion  Pictures,  Detroit,  Mirh 


Has  estaljlished  an  ofSce  at  Los  Angele 


tlie  Ha 


ildi 


Has  affiliated  with  the  Atlas  Educational  Film  Company,  Chicago;  the  Alpha  Motion 
Picture  Company,  Cleveland,  and  the  Aeolian  Company  of  Missouri,  St.  Louis.  Under 
the  agreement  each  company  will  retain  its  separate  ownership  and  identity  but  will 
cooperate  on  sales  and  production. 


PUBLICATION  CHANGES 

The  Bee,  Fresno,  Cal Has  purchased  the  Morning  Republican,  Fresno,  Cal.     The  merged  newspaper  will  be 

known  as  the  Bee  and  Republican  and  will  be  published  evenings. 

The  Record,  Yonkers,  N.  Y Will  be  published  every  evening  instead  of  Sundays  only. 

Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Canada    Will  change  its  page  size  to  7  x  10  inches  effective  with  the  April,  1932,  issue. 

Electric  Traction,  Chicago,  111 Has  been  merged  with  the  Bus  Journal  of  that  city  and  will  be  known  hereafter  as 

Electric  Traction  and  Bus  Journal. 

The  American  Lumberman,  Chicago,  111.  Is  now  being  published  every  other  week  instead  of  weekly  as  formerly. 

National  Butter  &  Cheese  Journal,  Milwaukee, 

Wis.  Will    supplant   the   National   Butter   Journal,   Concentrated    Milk    Industries,   and    the 

National  Cheese  Journal,  all  of  which  have  been  discontinued.  The  National  Butter  & 
Cheese  Journal  will  be  published  semi-monthly  by  the  Olsen  Publishing  Company  of 
Milwaukee. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


Name 

Sportswear  Magazine 


The  Dental  Digesi 


Publishcl  by 


Sportswear  Magazine  Piiblii 

ing   Co 


Address 


First  Issue  Issuance         Page  Size 


55  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 

City     March  15,  1932  Monthly         7x10 

Oral  Hvgiene  Publications       1125     Wolfendale     St.,     Pitts- 
burgh,   Pa Jan.,    1932  Monthly    .     9  x  12  in.-hes 


NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES 

Agency 

Stone,  Stevens  &  Lill,  Inc.   . 


Business  Address 

Advertising  Agency   720  Whitney  Bldg.,  New  Orle 


Caffrey  &  Peters   Advertising   Art    Servir 

(')  Percy  N.  Sholars  Advertising   Counselor 

Associated  Printers  Agency,  Inc.       Advertising  and  Printi 

ice    

Ewing  Hutchison  Co Publishers'  Representat 

Fred  E.  Hamlin    Advertising  Agency     . 

A.  B.  Hall    Advertising  Agency  .  . 

Western  Graphic,  Inc Advertising  Agency     . 


56  W.  45lh  Si.,  New  York 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York 


Personnel 
>,  La.Roger  T.  Stone,  Pres.,  Lawrence  H. 
Stevens,  Vice-Pres. ;  H.  I.  Lill,  Vice- 
Pres.;     C.     McKinney,     Secy,     and 
Treas. 

William  L.   Caffrev   and   Walter   R. 
Peters 
Percy  N.  Sholars 


Steedle  &  Roberts 


vertising  Agency  

esent  car  card  advertif 


820  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU.E.  R.  Walker,  Pres.;  Frank  Stephen- 
son, Vice-Pres.  &  Treas. ;  R.  K.  Rus- 
sell, Sec,  and  H.  P.  Bogle,  Research 

35  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chcago,  111.   .   R.  E.  Hutchison  and  Glenn  Mills 

.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah   Fred    E.    Hamlin,   James    E.   Mills, 

Vern  Peterson,  S.  H.  Higginbotham 

80  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.     ..  .  A.  B.  Hall 

Continental   Bank   Bldg..  Salt   Lake 

City,   Utah    D.  Howe  Moffat,  C.  E.  Mcllrath,  W. 

Burnham,  F.  D.  Hickman 
.  1008  W.  Sixth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cat.Leo  A.  Steedle  and  John  F.  Roberts 


CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS 
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booltlet    describing    this    service.      It' 
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INCOMPARABLE 
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Stationery     • 


Our  Customers 

Save  Money 


IT  WILL  PROFIT 
YOU 

to  be  represented  in  the 
Market  Place 

Because  it  keeps  your 
name  and  service  before  a 
selected  group  of  10,000 
buyers  at  all  times  at  an 
astonishing  low  cost. 
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Lopping  the  Overhead 

[Continued  from  page  21] 

"Every  branch  yells  for  complete 
stocks,"  is  the  statement  of  one  manu- 
facturer, whose  words  might  speak  for 
a  hundred  others  of  like  experience. 
"Nothing  will  do  but  they  must  have 
some  of  every  number  in  the  catalog. 
Whether  their  territory  ever  will  order 
or  not  does  not  concern  them.  Strict 
inventory  control  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

When,  however,  a  manufacturer 
goes  into  public  warehouses  with  his 
goods  a  more  constant  control  of  in- 
ventory results.  For  one  thing,  dis- 
continued models  can  be  transferred 
to  districts  where  they  will  find  out- 
lets; unbalanced  stocks  may  be  equal- 
ized. All  this  may  be  done  without 
so  nuich  as  consulting  the  local  man- 
ager. 

Better  yet,  skeleton  stocks  become 
possible.  For,  with  the  cost  of  han- 
dling predetermined  and  quoted  in 
terms  of  units,  an  overstock  or  a  use- 
less stock  quickly  shows  up  on  the 
home-office  records.  The  same  goods, 
lying  unnoticed  in  the  private  branch 
of  the  same  city,  might  be  a  frozen  in- 
ventory asset  for  a  year  at  a  time  with- 
out being  known  as  such. 

It  has  been  almost  a  universal  ex- 
perience that  total  inventories  may  be 
greatly  reduced  by  using  public  ware- 
houses, without  in  the  least  impairing 
service  to  customers.  One  of  the  rub- 
ber companies  cut  down  37% ;  one  of 
the  refrigerator  makers,  with  a  rising 
sales  curve  in  1931,  had  40%  less 
stock  on  hand  than  in  1930;  a  maker 
of  electric  fans  reports  a  saving  of 
25%.  Such  savings  become  possible 
because  control  of  country-wide  inven- 
tory is  lodged  in  a  single  record,  at 
the  home  office.  It  is  subject  to  super- 
vision at  the  factory,  not  gyrating  up 
and  down  at  the  whim  of  a  star  dis- 
trict sales  manager  who  may  have  no 
comprehension  of  inventory,  but  de- 
sires only  to  dazzle  his  trade. 

And,  with  skeleton  stocks  go  skele- 
ton office  forces  at  the  branches. 

"No  one  knows,"  in  the  experience 
of  one  manufacturer,  "until  he  has 
broken  down  his  costs,  what  a  big 
force  a  live  branch  requires  for  things 
that  aren't  selling  goods  at  all. 

"Your  district  manager  is  a  sales- 
man. He's  not  a  stockkeeper,  or  a 
shipping  clerk,  or  a  boss  truckman. 
His  very  temperament  shouts  at  you 
that  he'll  make  a  weak  manager  of  the 
crew   out    behind   the   glass    partition. 
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So  he  has  to  hire  an  assistant  at  S2,500 
or  more.  That  assistant  has  a  clerk 
and  a  file  of  records. 

"Lop  off  the  stockroom  and  out  goes 
all  this.  The  branch  office  can  get 
down  to  one  or  two  clerks,  maybe  an 
office  assistant  for  the  bigger  places, 
but  the  manager  and  all  his  assistants 
have  no  excuse  to  stay  inside.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  but  sell.  Paring 
the  office  down  to  a  skeleton  lops  off, 
too.  a  lot  of  the  petty  worries  that  in- 
terfere with  good  selling." 

Lopping  off  the  overhead  of  branches 
is  not,  of  course,  available  to  every 
concern.  For  such  as  can  adopt  the 
plan  it  not  only  brings  a  reduction  of 
costs  but  it  adjusts  costs  to  the  volume 
oi  present  business.  Without  impair- 
ing service  to  customers  or  seriously 
lessening  the  sales  force  in  the  field,  it 
does  cut  off  superfluous  overhead, 
much  of  which  was  acquired  with  a 
view  to  an  ever-growing  volume 
which  has  ceased  to  grow. 


Kobak  Directs  A.F.A.   Program 

EDGAR  KOBAK,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral sales  manager  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company,  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  general  chairman  of  the  program 
committee  for  the  28th  annual  convention 
of  the  A.F.A..  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  the  week  of 
June  19.  Mr.  Kobak  is  a  member  of  the 
A.F.A.  board  and  is  chairman  of  the  finance 
rommillee. 

Mr.  Kobak  plans  to  make  this  convention 
both  interesting  and  instructive  for  everyone. 
Distinguished  executives  will  address  the; 
various  sessions. 


A.B.C.   Clarifies  Chapter  B 

IMPORTANT  decisions  concerning  cir- 
culation matters  were  made  at  the  March 
11  meeting  in  New  York  of  the  A.B.C.  board 
of  directors.  The  first  page  of  the  revised 
newspaper  form  was  approved  and  ordered 
put  into  effect  with  publisher's  statements 
for  September  30. 

A  clarifying  sentence  in  Chapter  B,  Arti- 
cle 4,  Section  5  (a)  was  approved  and  this 
rule  now  reads,  "Where  subscriptions  for 
two  or  more  publications  are  sold  in  com- 
bination, the  prices  for  such  combination 
shall  be  the  price  of  the  highest  priced  peri- 
odical, plus  not  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
combined  prices  of  the  other  publications  in 
the  combination — (either  regular  subscrip- 
tion prices  or  newsstand  prices,  according  to 
which  prices  are  quoted  in  the  offer  or  used 
in  making  up  the  claimed  total  of  the  offer) 
• — provided  that  the  price  shall  in  no  case  be 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  combined  regu- 
lar subscription  prices."  No  change  in  the 
intent  of  this  rule  has  been  made— the  words 
in  parenthesis  have  been  added  only  to  cure 
a  defect  or  omission  in  the  old  rule. 


Advertisers'  Index 

Advertising  forms  for  the  April  14th  issue  of  Advertising  &  Selling  close 
on  April  6th.  All  new  copy  or  change  of  copy  instructions  concerning  the 
April  14th  issue  must  reach  our  office,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  the  above  date.  The  publishers  reserve  the  right  to  repeat 
the  last  advertisement  in  all  active  contracts  if  copy  instructions  are  not  re- 
ceived one  week  preceding  date  of  publit 
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Everybody's  Business 

[Continued  from  page  3] 


abolished  is  no  reason  it  cannot  be  re- 
duced. 

1ET  me  now  turn  to  matters  of  a  more 
-*  immediately  practical  nature  in 
order  to  lend  support  to  the  hopeful 
side  of  the  business  picture.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  substantial  prog- 
ress now  being  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  uses  for  hundreds  of 
products  already  common  in  everyday 
life. 

Out  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  some  miles 
off  shore,  there  are  large  beds  of  a 
variety  of  seaweed  known  as  kelp. 
The  plants  fasten  themselves  to  the 
rocks  on  the  bottom  and  then  start  up- 
ward toward  the  sun.  Here  is  the  mak- 
ing of  a  new  industry,  for  the  tops  of 
this  plant  can  be  mowed  each  year  very 
much  as  one  mows  a  lawn.  This  sea- 
weed will  likely  become  a  substantial 
part  of  the  national  diet,  since  it  has 
Ijeen  proved  that  it  will  do  for  humans 
what  it  has  already  done  in  eliminating 
the  ailments  of  livestock. 

This  kelp  contains  32  of  the  chem- 
ical elements,  and  the  chemists  expect 
to  find  even  more.  These  essential 
salts  and  metals  are  present  in  the  sea- 
weed in  combination  with  chlorophyl 
and  the  precious  vitamins  A,  B,  D,  and 
E.  Plants  can  do  things  with  inorganic 
minerals  that  cannot  be  done  by  ani- 
mal cells.  A  plant  is  only  as  rich  in 
minerals  as  the  medium  in  which  it 
grows,  and  seawater  contains  more  of 
nature's  elements  than  any  other  me- 
dium. All  of  which  means  that  sea- 
weed has  a  bright  future. 

Down  in  Equador  grows  a  wood 
known  as  balsa — some  call  it  nature's 
miracle  wood.  Research  is  disclosing 
an  amazing  number  of  interesting  and 
profitable  uses  for  this  new  material. 
It  is  the  lightest  wood  known  to  man, 
being  only  half  as  heavy  as  cork.  It 
makes  fine  life-preservers  and  is  a 
splendid  insulation  medium  against 
noise  and  heat. 

This  balsa  wood  is  being  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  cabins  and 
other  parts  of  airplanes  and  dirigibles. 
It  is  being  used  as  a  foundation  for 
heavy  machinery  in  yachts  and  as  a 
material  for  soundproof  booths  for  the 
movies  and  radio.  Blocks  of  the  wood 
are  employed  as  cushions  inside  pack- 


ing crates,  and  its  cellular  formation 
makes  it  an  ideal  construction  and  in- 
sulating material  for  the  bodies  of 
trucks  that  deliver  ice  cream.  The 
chips  and  sawdust  resulting  from  the 
cutting  and  trimming  of  the  balsa  logs 
are  sent  to  a  powder  factory  for  use  in 
making  dynamite.  Surely  here  is  a 
wood  with  a  career  ahead  of  it. 

All  of  our  major  industries  are  en- 
gaged in  an  active  hunt  for  new  mar- 
kets. Other  materials  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  steel  in  many  places,  so 
the  steel  people  are  laying  plans  to  do 
a  little  supplanting  on  their  own  ac- 
count. Cleveland  has  the  first  steel- 
frame  house  produced  b^  arc  welding. 
This  house  possesses  many  advantages, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  this  achieve- 
ment in  the  building  field  may  open  up 
a  market  that  will  require  more  than 
3,000,000  tons  of  structural  steel 
shapes  annually. 

'T'HE  cotton  producers  are  also  try- 
-•-  ing  to  expand  their  markets.  One 
interesting  possibility  is  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  solely  for  its  cellulose 
content  rather  than  its  textile  value. 
Wood  pulp  now  supplies  most  of  the 
cellulose  for  the  new  rayon  plants  in 
the  South.  Several  chemists  declare 
this  should  not  be,  for  cotton  has  a 
higher  cellulose  content  than  any  other 
raw  material. 

This  means  we  may  come  rapidly  to 
a  time  when  much  cotton  will  be  grown 
and  harvested  as  wheat  and  hay  are 
harvested,  utilizing  every  part  of  the 
plant  except  the  roots.  Cotton  can  be 
produced  at  one-twentieth  the  cost  now 
entailed  in  producing  it  purely  for  its 
lint  value. 

In  order  to  use  much  cotton  for  cel- 
lulose, the  rayon  industry  would  have 
to  expand  rapidly,  and  this  might  be 
done  if  the  cotton-cellulose  was  made 
available  at  a  very  low  cost.  The  size 
of  this  new  market  might  be  increased 
materially  by  substituting  the  cotton 
for  wood-pulp  in  paper  making.  Truly 
it  may  be  said  that  the  future  of  the 
cotton  grower  will  be  determined 
largely  in  the  laboratories  of  our  in- 
dustrial chemists. 

The  glass  industry  also  is  headed 
toward  revolution.  One  hears  talk  of 
a  coming  Glass  Age.    Research  labora- 


tories are  finding  new  uses  for  this  age- 
old  material.  One  variety  of  glass  now 
turns  the  bullet  of  the  gangster.  An 
apartment  house  is  to  be  built  of  glass 
bricks.  Tinted  glass  is  going  into 
walls,  ceilings,  and  floors  of  bath- 
rooms. A  heat-resisting  glass  is  re- 
placing metal  pots  and  pans,  and  non- 
shatterable  glass  is  marching  into 
scores  of  new  markets. 

New  formulas  for  tinting  glass  are 
popping  up  daily.  Powdered  coal 
makes  it  black,  cobalt  gives  a  blue 
product,  while  manganese  gives  one 
that  is  green.  The  element  silenium 
turns  out  a  golden  glass,  and  gold 
itself,  added  to  the  batch,  produces  the 
most  stunning  of  all  glass  products — 
one  that  is  tinted  a  rich,  royal  ruby. 
The  cryolite  from  Greenland,  mixed 
into  the  bath,  makes  a  milky,  trans- 
lucent glass  known  as  opal,  and  the 
borax  from  Death  Valley  produces  a 
hard  product  that  is  resistant  to  high 
heats. 

SO  it  appears  as  we  go  along  in  this 
study  of  current  business  and  in- 
dustrial activities  that  radical  changes 
may  be  expected  the  moment  the  clouds 
of  depression  clear  away.  There  will 
be  no  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  exec- 
utive managements  in  the  years  ahead 
for  those  who  are  self-satisfied  and 
blind  to  the  destructive  character  of 
the  coming  competition. 

Men  and  women  possessed  of  vision 
and  imagination  will  find  their  days 
filled  with  opportunities  for  thrilling 
adventures. 


Harry  T.  Watts  Dies 

HARRY  T.  WATTS,  business  manager  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
since  1922,  died  in  his  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  home 
on  March  23  as  a  result  of  a  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. He  was  46  years  of  age.  Mr.  Watts 
spent  his  entire  business  life  with  the  Regis- 
ter-Tribune. He  was  active  in  civic  affairs 
and  was  vice-president  of  Major  Market 
Newspapers,  Inc. 


A.  J.  McElhone  Dies 

ARTHUR  J.  McELHONE,  a  member  of 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill"  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  died 
of  pneumonia  at  the  Medical  Center,  New 
York,  on  March  22. 

Mr.  McElhone  was  for  five  years  in  the 
publicity  department  of  the  Class  Journal 
Company.  For  two  years  he  was  the  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Eaton  Axle  Company, 
Cleveland,  and  had  been  an  account  execu- 
tive in  several  agencies. 
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Said 
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"..  It  (the  Modern  Media  Test)  is  in  use 
here  at  this  college  as  an  extremely 
helpful  piece  of  information  re- 
garding the  analysis  of  magazine 
circulation." 


Have  you  tried  the  Modern  Media  Test?  After  you  do,  you  will 
understand  why,  In  a  tabulation  of  lineage  trends  for  55  major 
magazines  during  the  first  quarter  of  1932,  MODERN  MAGAZINES 
showed  the  largest  gain. 

Your  student  days  may  be  over,  but  you're  never  too  old  to  learn 
obout  new  values  .  .  .  and  especially  about  what  we  consider  the 
greatest  magazine  value  in  America  today.  May  we  tell  you  why 
we  think  so? 


MODERN  MA 


MODERN  SCREEN 


100  Fifth  Avenue 

540  N.  Michigan  Avenue 


New  York 
Ch ! c  a  g  o 


Editorial  and  K> 
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Alivays 

in  good  humor 

V-FNE  of  the  arts  of  selling  consists  in 
getting  the  prospective  customer  into  a 
receptive  good  humor. 

Advertisers  in  The  New  Yorker  benefit 
from  that  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
some  120,000  weekly  readers. 
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WHEN     EMPTY     KITCHENS 
FORESHADOW    FULL    STOMACHS 


Dinner  was  a  bit  late  in  several  thousand  Indianapolis  homes  a  few 
weeks  ago.  But  the  appearance  of  tempting  new  dishes  on  the 
table  on  succeeding  days  won  for  Mother  complete  and  enthusi- 
astic forgiveness  for  her  temporary  tardiness.  Not  that  her  failure 
to  meet  the  customary  dinner  schedule  was  entirely  unexpected. 
Hungry  husbands  have  long  since  learned  that  mealtime  punctual- 
ity suffers  a  relapse  when  The  News  Cooking  School  is  in  session. 

And  no  wonder.  Four  out  of  five  Indianapolis  housewives  look 
upon  The  News  as  an  Indispensable  guide  In  matters  gastronomlcal. 
With  them  a  trip  through  The  News  Food  pages  always  precedes 
a  trip  to  the  grocery.  Which  Is  one  good  reason  why,  in  1931, 
retail  and  general  advertisers  (exclusive  of  department  store) 
placed  1,284,537  agate  lines  of  food  advertising  in  The  News'  six 
issues  a  week  ...  as  against  609,676  in  the  thirteen  issues  of  both 
other  Indianapolis  newspapers  combined.  Like  food  advertisers 
you,  too,  will  find  it  economical  and  profitable  to  concentrate  in 
The  News  in  Indianapolis. 
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indiaIiapolis  news 


New  York:  DAN  A.  CARROLL,  110  East  42nd  Sir. 


Chicago:  J.  E,  LUTZ,  Lalce  Michigan  Building 
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EVERYBODY'S 
BUSINESS 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

FLOYD  W.  PARSONS 


Trends  to  What  and  Wliert^— VIII 


THE  nation  approaches  a:iother 
crisis  without  there  being  any 
evidences  of  strong  leadership  in 
the  banking  and  business  fields.  The 
bitter-end  deflationists  supported  by 
bear  operators  have  renewed  their  at- 
tacks on  prices  and  property  values. 
Most  of  the  current  talk  is  about  cor- 
poration deficits,  coming  wage  reduc- 
tions, dangerous  utility  situations,  dis- 
turbing developments  in  tax  legisla- 
tion, railroad  receiverships,  and  a 
dozen  other  ills  and  evils.  The  result 
is  an  increase  in  gloom  and  the  de- 
struction of  hope. 

Millions  of  people  have  been  robbed 
of  their  wealth,  their  jobs  and  their 
happiness.  In  the  face  of  widespread 
distress,  our  most  important  bankers 
have  failed  to  combine  their  strength 
in  an  effort  to  protect  security  values. 


Politicians  go  on  playing  their  selfish 
games  while  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions go  down  to  ruin.  As  a  result,  a 
great  army  of  intelligent,  honest  and 
self-respecting  citizens  have  about 
reached  the  conclusion  that  our  pres- 
ent system  is  utterly  impossible  and  a 
radical  change  should  be  made. 

The  government  has  come  through 
with  a  number  of  tremendously  helpful 
emergency  measures.  Bank  failures 
have  been  stopped  and  a  financial 
panic  avoided.  But  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  nation's  reservoirs  of 
cash  and  credit  must  do  something 
themselves  to  restore  confidence  and 
put  money  to  work.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  in  high  places  that  every  effort  to 
bring  about  a  hopeful  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  public  has  been  deliberately 
frustrated  by  speculators  for  the  de- 


cline. These  enemies  of  business  re- 
covery are  not  nearly  as  powerful  as 
they  have  been  reputed  to  be,  but  their 
influence  has  been  tremendous  because 
they  have  been  allowed  a  free  rein. 

In  past  times  of  crisis  there  have 
always  been  men  of  power  and  influ- 
ence who  were  ready  and  willing  to 
stand  back  of  the  forces  of  construc- 
tion. In  a  national  emergency  they 
lost  no  time  in  letting  it  be  known  that 
ihey  had  faith  in  the  future  and  there 
must  be  an  end  to  the  activities  of 
marauding  bands  of  gamblers  seeking 
to  profit  from  the  smashing  of  stock 
market  values. 

This  attitude  of  inaction  on  the  part 
of  our  recognized  financial  leaders  has 
alarmed  the  nation.  People  are  won- 
dering how  anyone  can  expect  business 
to  recover  while  the  prices  of  stocks 
and  bonds  go  largely  unsupported. 
Some  of  the  most  widely  held  securi- 
ties have  now  reached  levels  that  rep- 
resent no  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the 
values  of  three  years  ago.  This  indi- 
cates clearly  an  exercise  of  either  dis- 
honesty or  stupidity  on  the  part  of 
trusted  individuals  in  high  places,  and 
stupidity,  if  that  is  what  it  turns  out 
to  have  been,  is  almost  as  inexcusable 
as  deliberate  fraud. 

In  the  face  of  a  situation  of  this 
kind  the  public  has  developed  an  atti- 
tude of  mind  that  is  fatalistic.  The 
loss  of  accumulated  wealth  by  the  in- 
dividual has  become  so  common  that 
it  is  now  accepted  as  an  unavoidable 
outcome  of  present  conditions.  Mr. 
Citizen  has  set  his  teeth  and  is  grimly 
preparing  for  whatever  may  come. 
Any  strong  leader  with  a  sound  plan 
of  reform  would  now  draw  to  himself 
instantly  a  huge  following,  and  it  is 
inconceivable  that  these  United  States 
will  fail  to  produce  an  individual 
having  the  necessary  qualities  to  guide 
the  nation  safely  through  the  present 
unparalleled  crisis. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
suffering  to  which  an  intelligent  peo- 
ple will  submit.  This  limit  is  close 
at  hand,  for  the  recent  action  of  Con- 
gress represented  not  merely  political 
maneuvering,  but  rather  a  revolt 
against  methods  and  practices  that 
have  worked  unfairly  and  spread  dis- 
tress to  every  corner  of  the  land.  No 
one  can  have  his  cake,  and  eat  it  too. 

But  whatever  the  developments  in  the 
next  few  months  may  be,  we  can  be  ab- 
solutely sure  that  the  United  States  will 
straighten  out  its  affairs  and  start  on 
[Continued  on  page  62] 
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COMPETENT.. 
THESE  GIRLS! 


Perched  on  their  stools  before  long  switchboards,  our 
telephone  operators*  control  the  very  nerve  centers 
of  these  hotels.  For  in  and  out  of  the  insulated  cables 
pulse  the  thoughts,  the  emotions,  and  the  desires  of 
our  thousands  of  guests.  ' 

"I  just  dropped  my  bracelet  out  the  window," 
wails  a  hysterical  voice.  .  .  .  "On  what  day  does 
Christmas  fall?"  sings  a  merry  baritone.  .  .  .  "Can 
you  tell  me  how  to  spell  Mississippi  ?"  .  .  .  "Oh-h-h!" 
groans  another  voice,  "I  think  I've  got  appendicitis; 
get  a  doctor — hurry,  please." 

Adroitly  the  operator's  fingers  dart  over  a  maze  of 
cords  as  she  completes  connections  or  relays  informa- 
tion to  manager,  assistant  manager,  house  nurse  or 
doctor.  And  while  these  individuals  speed  on  their 
several  ways,  she's  telling  the  gay  correspondent  how 
to  spell  Mississippi. 

Calmly  and  coolly,  she  keeps  this  up  hour  after 
hour.  Always  equal  to  the  emergency  situation!  And 
always  efficient  in  matters  of  ordinary  routine,  too! 

Pick  up  the  receiver;  she  answers  instantly.  Ask 
for  a  local  or  long  distance  number;  she  completes 
the  call  with  surprising  speed.  Upon  retiring,  say, 
"Call  me  at  eight";  she  rings  you  as  the  clock  strikes 
the  hour.  And  you  can  depend  upon  her  to  handle  in- 
coming calls  and  messages  with  accuracy  and  dispatch. 

You  can  depend,  too,  upon  her  being  genuinely 
pleasant.  For  she's  happy  in  her  job  of  giving 
service  —  the  kind  of  service  that  upholds  the 
Statler  tradition  of  always  being  helpful. 

*73%  of  Statler  stockholders  are  employees. 

HOT€LS   STATL6R 

where  '^The  guest  is  always  right" 

BOSTON  BUFFALO 

ClIVllANO  DETROIT  ST.    LOUIS 

/n      NEW     YORK,      //o/e/  Pennsy/fania 
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IF  YOU  WANT  TO  SELL  NOW— 
TELL    THE    SPENDERS! 


It  takes  more  than  "proved  buy- 
ing power"  to  make  cash  sales.  It 
takes  money  in  hand,  plus  the  will- 
ingness to  spend  it  —  a  two-way 
purse  and  sound  judgment  of  values. 

Every  reader  test,  of  income  and 
interest,  has  shown  that  The  Digest's 
readers  are  solid  citizens,  people  of 
position,  property  owners.  Now  we 
go  further  and  give  dollar-sign 
proof  that  The  Digest's  readers  are 
spending  freely — in  a  year  when  all 
business  is  searching  for  spenders. 

To  take  one  example :  We  offered 
the  Standard  Encyclopedia  by  mail 
to  subscribers  with  a  three  years' 
subscription,  at  $12  the  set  (S18  in 
a  special  binding).  A  single  letter, 
mailed  in  December,  brought  more 
than  100,000  orders!  Total  orders 
received  this  spring  will  amount  to 
approximately  250,000 — more  than 
83,000,000  in  sales.  Plain  proof  that 
Digest  readers  are  ready  to  buy  noiv 
and  able  to  pay. 

Another  example,  of  closer  con- 
cern to  advertisers:  The  Digest's 
net  paid  circulation  for  March  and 


% 


April  will  average  better  than 
1,550,000  weekly  —  more  than  lO';; 
above  the  guarantee!  It  is  clear 
that  readers  are  spending  now  to 
get  The  Digest — and  spending  more 
than  they  spent  in  1931,  in  1930, 
in  1929.  .  .  . 

Exciting  times  like  these  always 
enlarge  the  interest  and  influence 
of  The  Digest.  And  The  Digest 
plays  its  own  active  part  in  the 
national  life,  this  year  with  notable 
polls  on  prohibition  and  presiden- 
tial candidates,  with  daily  news  re- 
ports over  the  air,  and  with  regular 
comment  in  street  cars,  airplanes 
and  periodicals. 

If  you  want  to  sell  now — tell  the 
spenders  who  read  The  Digest.  Re- 
gardless of  its  leading  role  in  the 
1932  show.  The  Digest  oTfers  increas- 
ing   numbers    of    readers    at    rates 

reduced  a  flat  25  ^-c quotes  a  net 

price  of  less  than  $2  per  page  per 
thousand  —  delivers  class  circula- 
tion at  mass  costs. 


This  is  a  chance  that  can  be  cashed 
at  once.  We  publish  your  appeal 
for  customers  less  than  two  weeks 
after  receipt  —  if  necessary  only 
eight  daj'S  from  plate  to  news-stand. 
Fast  work,  coming  and  going.  Let 
The  Digest  take  your  latest  news  to 
your  greatest  group  of  spenders. 
They  are  ready  to  buy  and  they 
may  not  wait. 

Quantity — 1,400,000  average   guar- 
anteed, "or  rebate." 
Quality — self-selected  by  active  in- 
terest in  realities. 
Economy — 25%    lower    now,    less 
than  $2  per  page  per  thousand. 
For   most   advertisers,   here   is  the 
first  buy  in  the  magazine  field.  Get 
all  the  facts — and  buy  now! 


THE        LITERARY        DIGEST 

Sounding-board   of    American    opinion 
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Good  Housekeeping 
families  are  today  a 
poiverfu]  support  for 
retailers  featuring 
nationally -adver- 
tised merchandise. 


THE  MARKET  OF  IJNIXTERKrPTED  BUYIXG 


rT^HE  concerns  who  are  today 
-'-  maintaining  their  national  ad- 
vertising are  placing  themselves  in 
the  most  advantageous  position  to 
advance  their  sales  when  business 
recovery  gets  under  way. 

The  advertising  index  on  page  6  of 
GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  has  become 
in  these  times  a  roster  of  the  con- 
cerns that  are  getting  the  most  sales 
today  and  will  have  fortified  leader- 
ship tomorrow. 


The  firms  whose  names  appear  regu- 
larly in  this  monthly  Index  to  prod- 
ucts GOOD  HOI  SEKEEPING  guar- 
antees have  selected  a  distinctive 
market  of  1.830,000  families  whose 
buying  power,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  has  suffered  less  from  the 
recession  of  business  than  that  in 
any  other  national  market. 

These  families  have  an  unquench- 
able habit  of  seeking  the  new  ideas 
for  personal  enjoyment   and   family 


comfort  ...  of  considering  values 
apart  from  mere  price  .  .  .  and  of 
steadily  buying  the  wide  range  of 
new  merchandise  GOOD  HOUSE- 
KEEPING guarantees. 

Because  its  families  are  influential 
in  advancing  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing in  their  neighborhoods,  GOOD 
IIOl  SEKEEPING  is  a  KEY  MARKET 
through  which  the  advertiser,  today 
and  tomorrow,  can  win  patronage 
among    the     entire     community. 


GOOD    HOUSEKEEPING 

Ererytrontan  'a  3tagasine 
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Vie  BIG  NEWS 

is  Out ! 

ISlew  (lAuto  (iModeh 
and  Prices  Start 
Detroit  Working 


•>'''♦. 


'<5C%/<S 


TODAY  85,000  people  are  at  work  at  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany. The  new  Ford  models  are  out  and  salesrooms  all 
over  the  land  are  crowded.  Chevrolet  has  promptly  met 
the  new  situation  with  reduced  prices.  Likewise  Chrysler  is  ready 
with  a  new  car  that  makes  a  bid  to  the  motor  car  buyer  who  seeks 
the  utmost  in  value.  Thus  Detroit  promises  once  again  to  lead; 
the  country  back  to  sound  prosperity  as  it  has  done  on  two  pre- 
vious occasions.  And  once  again  The  Detroit  News  reminds  ad- 
vertisers that  Detroit  remains  one  of  the  few  large  markets  in  the 
world  that  can  adequately  be  covered  with  one  newspaper. 

The  Neivs  has  vtore  circulation  than  any  other  De- 
troit netcspaper  in  every  class  of  population  and 
reaches  71''i   of  all  $3,000  and  over  income  homes. 

The      Detroit      News 


THE    HOME    NEWSPAPER 


Chicago 
J.    E.    LUTZ 
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Make  it  easy  for  prospects  to 
find  your  local  dealers  .  .  . 

''Where  to  Buy  It"  links  local  dealers 


Where  to  Buy  It''  links  local  dealers 
with  the  advertised  brand 


Many  advertisers,  in  their  zeal  to  make 
consumers  want  their  products,  over- 
look an  elementary  law  of  salesman- 
ship: "Make  it  easy  for  prospects  to 
buy  your  product." 

By  making  it  easier  for  prospects  to 
locate  your  local  dealers,  you  make  it 
easier  for  them  to  buy  your  product  or 
service.  Phrases  like  "5ee  your  nearest 
dealer"  or  "Dealers  everytvhere"  won't 
do;  they  are  much  too  vague  to  ring 
your  dealer's  cash  register. 

It  directs  prospects  to  your  dealers 

"Where  to  Buy  It"  tells  prospects  ex- 
actlywhere  to  find  your  nearest  dealer. 
This  is  how  it  works:  (1)  Your  author- 
ized local  dealers — their  names,  ad- 
dresses, and  telephone  numbers— are 


listed  under  your  trade  name  (see  illus- 
tration) in  the  classified  telephone 
books  in  those  cities  and  towns  where 
you  have  distribution.  (2)  All  your  ad- 
vertising and  broadcasting  refers  people 
to  these  local  "Where  to  Buy  It"  listings. 

It  parallels  your  distribution 

Regardless  of  your  distribution  — 
whether  it  be  national  or  sectional, 
rural  or  urban,  intensive  or  spotty — 
"Where  to  Buy  It"  can  parallel  it  ex- 
actly. You  can  place  your  Trade  Mark 
Heading  in  as  many  or  as  few  direc- 
tories as  you  need.  "Where  to  Buy  It" 
is  available  in  25,000  separate  cities 
and  towns. 

The  net  result  is  that  "Where  to 
Buy  It"  increases  your  sales  by  msiking 


your  advertising  results  more  certain 
Continued  use  of  "Where  to  Buy  It' 
by  many  national  advertisers  testifies 
to  its  effectiveness.  Goodrich,  Reming 
ton-Rand,  Raybestos,  Ford,  Mimeo 
graph.  General  Electric,  RCA  Victor 
are  a  few  of  the  "Where  to  Buy  It" 
users. 

Full  information  on  request 

Investigate  this  service.  Ask  your 
agency  for  full  particulars,  or  write 
or  telephone :  Trade  Mark  Service 
Manager,  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.,  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  (Exchange 
3-9800)— or  208  W.  Wash-  #^1 
ington  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  \4,<^>J 
(OFFicial  9300). 


PLUS 


Railroads  run  similar  cars  over  like  rails;  all  water  works 
furnish  H2O;  and  all  electrical  companies  send  out  identi- 
:ai  "juice."  Yet  there  are  differences  among  the  products  of 
hese  "service"  corporations.  Some  render  a  "plus"  service 
—a  quality  not  easily  described  but  quickly  recognized 
vhen  experienced  or  seen.  And  seeing  is  next  to  experienc- 
ng  in  believability.  That's  why  rotogravure  —  with  its  per- 
ect  reproduction  of  pictures  —  is  the  believable  medium. 


'Q^^^^tt 


Eltabllthc<l1872 


NEENAH.WIS. 


8  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


LOS  ANGELES 


CHOICE 


Choose  well  and  you  find  good  in  your  choice.  Tru( 
whether  'tis  o  woman  choosing  a  soap  kind  to  soft  hani 
or  you  selecting  an  advertising  medium  to  reach  theft 
woman.  For  you,  rotogravure  is  a  good  choice  because  Jt 
will  tell  your  whole  story  speedily,  interestingly,  belie 
ably ...  For  nearly  twenty  years  Kimberly-Clark  popei 
have  been  standard  for  all  types  of  fme  rotogrovui 
printing  —  newspapers,  catalogs,  package  enclosure 
mailing  pieces.  For  black  and  white  and  for  fine  col( 
work  as  well.  A  Kimberly-Clark  paper  is  a  good  choic 
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VERMONT,  as  1932 

Market,  Ranks  Among 
First  Half  Dozen  States 


Savings — 

Stands  fifth  among  states  in  per  capita  savings. 

Automobiles — 

Near  the  top  in  comparative  number  cars  registered.  1931 
shows  3.8%  less  pleasure  cars  registered  and  2.6%  more  trucks 
than  1930.  Thousand  dollar  class  and  above  is  1/5  larger  than 
the  national  average. 

Farm  Cash  Income — 

1931-2  should  equal  82%  of  last  five-year  average,  one  of 
the  two  best  states. — Brookmire,  September,  1931. 

Electric  Refrigerators — 

One  home  in  each  19  wired  homes  in  Vermont  has  bought 
refrigerators  in  1931 — 107  per  cent  of  quota  in  the  great  N.E.L.A. 
plan. 


Spendable  Income — 

12.9%  above  national  per  capita  average.- 
ment." 


"Sales  Manage- 


Banking  Strength — 

One  of  the  three  states  without  a  bank  suspension  in  1931. 


Retail  Sales — 

$422    per    capita    vs.    national 


verage    $407. — Census    of 


Employment — 

Normal  employment  in  Vermont  is  141,000  persons.    Latest 
surveys  show  less  than  10,000  unemployed. 


BARRE  TIMES 

BENNINGTON  BANNER 

BRATTLEBORO  REFORMER 

BLRLINGTON  FREE  PRESS 

RUTLAND  HERALD 

ST.  JOHNSBURY  CALEDONIANRECORD 


VERMONT 

ALLIED  DAILIES 
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when  coffee  is  sold  in 


KEPT  FRESH 

MOISIVJRLPROI  f 
tLLOPH^Nt 
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Moistureproof  Cellophane 


Women  buy  more  coffee 

when  assured  of 

FRESHNESS  by  Cellophane 

THE  public  knows  that  Cellophane  means 
"Freshness."  Every  day  women  prove  their 
preference  for  food  products  sold  in  this  transparent 
protective  wrap.  Manufacturers  in  nearly  every 
branch  of  the  food  industry  are  capitalizing  the 
growing  trend. 

Four  separate  retail  store  tests  on  coffee  recently 
gave  further  evidence  of  the  consumer's  desire  for 
Cellophane-wrapped  products.  These  tests  were 
conducted  in  typical  grocery  stores  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

During  the  first  week,  one-pound  units  of  coffee 
were  displayed  in  their  regular  paper  bag  containers. 
Sales  were  checked.  The  next  week,  the  first  lot  was 
replaced  by  identical  units  over-wrapped  with 
Moistureproof  Cellophane. 

Unwrapped  and  wrapped  units  were  thus  alter- 
nated each  week  during  the  tests.  Records  showed 
that  total  sales  of  the  Cellophane-wrapped  coffee 
led  those  of  the  unwrapped  units  by  89%.  Prices 
were  the  same  throughout.  The  same  display  posi- 
tion was  used  for  both  wrapped  and  unwrapped 


This  Brooklyn  ^ncerv  store  tcvij  o>u-  oj  those 
sales  tests  were  conducted  on  coffee. 


units.  A  counter  card  featuring  "Kept  fresh  in 
Moistureproof  Cellophane"  was  displayed  over  the 
Cellophane-wrapped  bags. 

Tests  of  many  different  food  products  have 
proved  over  and  over  again  the  sales-stimulating 
value  of  Cellophane,  especially  where  freshness  is  a 
big  factor.  Let  us  send  you  a  collection  of  facts  on 
other  important  retail  store  tests  which  show  how 
Cellophane  has  helped  increase  sales.  Write  for 
"Proof."  Address  the  Du  Pont  Cellophane  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Empire  State  Building,  New  York  City. 


hOlSTUREPROOr 


(Cellophane 

^C^     ^  MADE    ONLY    BY 


MADE    ONLY    BY    DU    PONT 


Moistureproof  Cellophane  is  a  patented  product  of  the  Du  Pont  Cellophane  Co. ,  Inc. 
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spend  less  money  and 
buy  more  adverfisinq? 
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"Reader  interest,  interest  that  takes  your  customer  or  prospect  through  the 
editorial  and  advertising  pages  of  a  publication  is  all  that  any  publisher 
can  deliver  for  your  advertising  money. 

"  Recent  investigations  independently  conducted  by  manufacturers  and  ad- 
vertising agencies  clearly  prove  that  most  manufacturers  advertising  to  the 
metal  v/orking  field,  v/ho  do  not  now  use  The  Iron  Age.  could  actually  buy 
more  advertising  (proven  reader  interest)  and  spend  less  money  by  using  it." 

So  outstanding  is  The  Iron  Age  leadership  in  reader  interest  that  these 
surveys  among  5375  buyers  and  specifiers  established  the  fact  that  The 
Iron  Age  actually  delivers  more  such  readers  than  two  other  well-known 
papers  combined  at  a  cost  of  $116.00  as  compared  with  $290.00  —  more 
advertising  for  $116.00  than  you  get  for  $290.00!  Iron  Age  representatives 
are  prepared  to  substantiate  these  facts  at  any  time. 

Can  there  be  any  question  about  The  Iron  Age  when  you  advertise  to  the 
metal  working  industry  in  1932? 


THE  IRON  AGE 

production™    MANAGEMENT*   PROCESSES  ■  NEWS 


A  Publication  of 
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EACH  ONE 


a  separate,  fully  funkjoning  unit/  yet  every  one 
an  organic  part  of  the  whole.  McCann-Erickson  offices  Cart  function  all  the  more 
efficiently,  because,  at  any  time,  each  can  call  upon  l|€,  other  thirteen.  The 
advantages  of  this  system  are  enjoyed  by  many  of  America's  leading  advertisers. 

McCANN-ERICKSO  N  .advertising 


EACH     OFFICE    AN    AGENCY    IN     ITSELF    EQUIPPED    TO     GIVE     FULL    SERVICE    TO     CLIENTS 

NEW   YORK  CHICAGO  CLEVELAND  DENVER  SAN   FRANCISCO  SEATTLE  LOS   ANGELES 

VANCOUVER  TORONTO  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG  LONDON  PARIS  FRANKFORT,   o.   M. 
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elephants 


There  is  no  percentage  in  hunting 
elephants  with  shotguns  .  .  .  their 
hides  are  too  thick  and  they  are  too 
busy  with  the  work  of  the  world. 
The  elephant  incomes  of  America 
(those  over  $25,000  a  year)  can  be 
reached  by  the  advertiser  most  effec- 
tively through  the  high-powered 
selective  circulation  of  BARRON'S, 
The  National  Financial  Weekly. 
Here  is  an  elephant  gun  with  which 
clear-sighted  spacebuyers  and  adver- 
tisers can  make  direct  hits  on  the 
quality  market.  Here  is  a  weekly 
circulation  without  any  waste  .  .  . 
a  circulation  made  up  entirely  of 
"higher-than-average"  incomes. 

If  you  are  a  spacebuyer  or  advertiser  to 
whom  it  is  vital  to  score  direct  hits  on  the 
quality  product  market,  write  for  a  copy 
of  "Wealth"  ...  a  recent  survey  of  the 
purchasing  power  and  preferences  of 
BARRON'S  readers. 


Barroiv'8 

Thf  .A'atiotiat  Financial  Weekly 
44  Broad  (Street,  ]¥ew  Vork  City 


BfM 
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Blind  Leadership 

Mismanagement  in  Business  and  Advertising:   What  IV ill 
the  Consequences  Be? 


THE  first  thing  that  is  done  when 
an  effort  is  made  to  resuscitate  a 
broken  bank  is  to  trace  and  sal- 
vage its  scattered  assets. 

The  second  is  to  try  and  trace  the 
thief  who  has  looted  its  possessions  or 
the  numskull  who  has  mismanaged 
them. 

But  the  most  important  step  of  all. 
when  the  remaining  assets  have  been 
salvaged,  is  to  try  and  find  an  honest 
man  or  a  group  of  them  whose  integrity 
will  be  accepted  by  disillusioned  stock- 
holders and  depositors  as  a  focal  point 
for  attempted  reorganization. 

It  is  at  this  juncture  that  the  real 
rotten  spot  in  our  existing  social  con- 
dition is  revealed — the  tremendous  dif- 
ficulty in  locating  an  individual  whose 
established  trustworthiness,  good  name 
and  good  reputation,  will  serve  as  a 
rallying  cry  for  rehabilitation. 


THEODORE    F.    MacMANUS 

By  a  painful  and  roundabout  pro- 
cess, plain,  ordinary  cleanness  of 
character  has  again  come  into  its  own 
— the  good  business  man  who  is  like- 
wise an  honest  man  has  once  more 
become  the  greatest  asset  in  business. 

In  that  respect  the  public  is  (justifi- 
ably) in  a  suspicious  and  even  a  sullen 
mood. 

Claiming  no  particular  virtues  of  his 
own,  the  average  man  is  bitterly  resent- 
ful of  the  un-virtue,  the  untrustworthi- 
ness,  of  those  who  heretofore  held 
themselves  above  him  by  reason  of  the 
possession  of  power  and  wealth  now 
vanished  perhaps  forever. 

It  would  seem  that  this  public  mood 
of  distrust  must  be  so  plainly  apparent 
to  everyone  engaged  in  business  that  at 
least  an  effort  would  be  made  to  win 
back  public  confidence  by  earning 
and  deserving  it. 


If  surface  indications  are  to  be 
credited,  the  precise  opposite  is  hap- 
pening— not  only  in  the  stunned  and 
bewildered  or  untruthfully  optimistic 
attitude  of  the  banker,  but  in  every 
public  expression  of  every  branch  of 
business  from  dishonest  political  tax- 
ation programs,  to  misleading  and 
untruthful  sales  tactics  and  advertising. 

Remembering  that  the  public  search 
is  for  the  banker  and  business  man  who 
still  spells  God  with  a  capital,  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  how  wisely  and 
honorably  and  sensibly  business  is  at 
this  moment  pursuing  its  public  func- 
tions, to  see  what  certain  types  of 
American  Business  are  doing  to  lead 
us  out  of  the  darkness  of  bondage. 

We  know  that  Business  can,  in  a 
measure,  be  interpreted  by  its  adver- 
tising because  it  expends  upon  that 
precious  commodity  hundreds  of  mil- 
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lions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

Speaking  in  advertising  terms,  there- 
fore— here  comes  Business  careening 
down  the  street  like  a  shining,  shim- 
mering circus  cavalcade! 

It  has  its  gay  outriders  with  brazen 
trumpets — it  has  its  brassy,  blurred 
bands  blatting  inanities  over  the  radio 
— it  has  (in  its  illustrations)  lovely 
ladies  less  than  half  clad — it  has  its 
mowing,  bowing,  grinning  clowns — it 
has  its  barkers,  or  as  circus  folk  call 
them,  its  shillabers — but  above  all  it 
has  a  mighty  host  new  to  advertising — 
a  gigantic  aggregation  of  Advertising 
Liars  beside  whose  mendacities  Munc- 
hausen pales  into  insignificance. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale  which 
spells  failure,  disrespect  and  disrepute 
both  for  Advertising  and  for  Business. 


IF  American  advertising,  in  many  of 
its  momentary  manifestations,  is  in- 
dicative or  symptomatic  of  the  gen- 
eral intelligence,  it  would  appear  that 
as  a  people  we  are  lapsing  rather 
rapidly  into  a  state  of  grinning  im- 
becility. 

It  would  be  much  more  comforting 
to  conclude  that  it  is  the  advertisers 
themselves  and  not  their  audience  who, 
as  the  graphic  phrase  expresses  it,  have 
"gone  cuckoo". 

But  there  are  not  lacking  signs  and 
portents  that  the  public  has  been  in- 
fected— chief  among  them  the  in- 
dubitable fact  that  advertising  does 
play  a  larger  part  in  our  private  and 
public  lives  than  in  those  of  any  other 
national  group. 

We  do  read  advertising — avidly  and 


absorbedly — and  we  do  believe  it  and 
obey  its  behests  and  requests. 

At  this  precise  and  particular 
moment,  after  a  comparatively  long 
and  enforced  interval  of  truth-telling, 
advertising  has  taken  to  lying  again 
and  many  thousands  among  us  are 
believing  the  lies  and  obeying  them 
in  our  buying. 

Some  of  the  advertising  abnormal- 
ities which  indicate  feeble-mindedness 
(III  the  part  of  the  advertiser  or  his 
puldic   are  worth  considering. 

ONE  of  them  is  the  astonishing  dis- 
covery that  a  stiff  beard  or  an  un- 
shaven face  may  frequently  be  the 
cause  of  domestic  tragedy  and  divorce. 
This  has  been  portrayed  with  a  depth 
of  pathos — which  should  of  course  be 
spelled  bathos — which  would  wring 
salt  tears  from  the  eyes  of  an  iron  dog 
about  as  readily  as  it  would  extract 
them  from  the  eyes  of  any  human 
being  not  entirely  insane. 

Another  is  an  antiseptic  wrapped 
up  with  love  affairs,  social  disasters, 
broken  engagements  and  innumerable 
other  household  mishaps.  Incidentally 
the  antiseptic  is  recommended  for 
almost  everything  excepting  salad 
dressing. 

Others  are  a  dozen  or  more  tooth 
pastes  recommended  to  do  everything 
from  bleaching  the  teeth  to  preventing 
or  curing  pyorrhoea — in  the  face  of 
positive  medical  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  the  utmost  any  dentifrice  can  do 
is  just  what  soap  and  water  do  for  the 
face. 

Another  is  a  more  powerful  anti- 
septic originally  introduced  as  a  mouth 
wash  and  now  sneakingly  promulgated 
as  a  preventive  of  conception. 

Others  are  horrifying  pictures  of  the 
dangers  of  physical  disorder  unless 
certain  ecstatically  described  toilet 
tissues  are  used. 

Others  are  perfervid  and  dramatic 
pronouncements  celebrating  the  cover- 
ing for  cigars  and  cigarettes — climaxed 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  ex- 
pended in  celebrating  an  easily  pulled 
tab  attached  to  a  package  of  cigarettes. 

Another  is  an  urge  to  indiscriminate 
osculation  by  way  of  a  cigarette — the 
implication  being,  of  course,  that  if 
this  cigarette  is  smoked  the  kiss  will  be 
odorless. 

Anyone  outside  of  a  lunatic  asylum 
knows  that  no  cigarette  was  ever  con- 
ceived which  did  not  leave  an  odor 
as  offensive  as  the  unholy  union  of  beer 
and  chewing  tobacco. 
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Of  the  lies  implied  and  told  by  pur- 
veyors of  toilet  and  "beauty"  prepara- 
tions there  is  literally  no  end — they 
lie  by  the  wholesale  and  with  a  wealth 
of  dishonest  detail. 

There  are,  of  course,  ituiuinerable 
honest  exceptions  but  the  passing  suc- 
cess of  these  notorious  offenders  has 
tempted  many  a  straightforward  ad- 
vertiser to  stretch  the  credulity  of  his 
public  to  the  snapping  point. 

-And  the  motor  car — heaven  help  us, 
the  motor  car  in  its  advertising  has 
gone  quite  unmistakably   mad! 

Here  is  one  which  pins  its  hopes  for 
public  confidence  in  the  car  upon  the 
approval  of  a  king  of  jazz — a  publi- 
cized leader  of  a  tin  pan  orchestra. 

Here  is  another  which  screams  with 
joy  over  the  supposedly  sincere  en- 
dorsement of  a   war  correspondent — • 


who  blithely  follows  his  motor  car  en- 
comiums within  two  weeks  by  waxing 
breathless  and  jierfervid  o\er  a  brand 
of  silk  stockings. 

An  artist  is  dragged  in  to  say  of  a 
motor  car  design:  "Honest  to  goodness, 
folks,  this  design  is  a  wow" — extract- 
ing the  last  ounce  of  dignity  from  the 
real  designer  and  from  the  manufac- 
turer. 

Clowns  of  musical  comedy,  adver- 
tising artists,  supposed  social  lights 
everybody  and  anybody  enjoying  a 
little  brief  and  passing  notoriety  are 
pressed  into  service  to  speak  well  of  a 
product  whose  manufacturers  evidently 
considered  their  own  word  and  their 
own  reputation  insufficient  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  public. 

Anyone   who   has   ever    operated    a 
[Continued  on  page  60] 
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THE  Bureau  of  Standards  at 
Washington  has  perfected  a  treat- 
ment for  cigarettes  which  causes 
them  to  go  out  once  they  are  thrown 
away  instead  of  continuing  to  smoulder 
viciously  in  the  waste-basket — a  treat- 
ment which  in  no  way  impairs  the  natu- 
ral goodness  of  the  tobacco.  And  now 
the  bureau  is  trying  to  find  a  manufac- 
turer who  will  adopt  the  idea. 

II^=  Ernest  Hemingway,  it  is  rumored 
by  the  Tribune  Co-Operator,  is  writing 
Dutch  Masters  cigar  copy. 

11^=  A  photograph  of  a  cheerful, 
cigarette-smoking  telegraph  operator. 
A  headline— "They're  Clicking  With 
Millions."  Some  copy — "The  Smoke  is 
smooth.  .  .  .  The  first  puff  of  a  Ches- 
terfield telegraphs  that  .  .  ."  And 
Liggett  &  Myers  has  launched  another 
ad  in  a  campaign  to  popularize  their 
product  in  every  walk  of  life.  No — 
hold  on!  How  about  some  dots  and 
dashes  to  make  the  telegraphy  atmos- 
phere air-tight?  Take  a  day  off  some 
time  and  see  if  you  can  dope  them  out. 


II^=  "The  Quality  Group"  of  maga- 
zines will  accept  contracts  from  new 
advertisers  with  the  understanding  that 
payment  need  not  be  made  until  90 
days  after  the  usual  billing  date.  There 
will  be  no  interest  charge  or  any  other 
charge  for  this  service. 

B^^  Brush  vs.  camera  (cont.)  : 
60.47o  of  the  advertising  illustrations 
in  the  May  L.H.J,  are  photographs— 
or  just  a  shade  less  than  in  April. 

I^^  The  Danersk  Furniture  Corpora- 
tion is  introducing  a  bed  in  which  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  murder 
stories,  the  reading  light,  the  cigarettes, 
the  ashtray,  the  alarm  clock  and  the 
extra  blankets,  in  addition  to  the  cus- 
tomer himself.  We  know  all  this  be- 
cause the  ad  in  which  it  was  mentioned 
was  headlined,  "A  new  Danersk  bed 
that  is  almost  sinfully  comfortable." 
Stopped  us,  as  you  copywriters  say. 

i^"  In  a  world  where  candy  stores 
sell  chocolate  crucifixes,  framed  in 
jelly  beans,  for  39c  for  Easter  (Loft) 


ntesterlielJ 


and  soap  manufacturers  urge  us  to 
■'avoid  undie  odor"  (Lux)  it  comes  as 
a  distinct  shock  to  see  an  advertiser 
directing  his  appeal  to  "Gentlemen 
Adventurers."  And  so,  with  no  better 
reason  than  that,  we  herewith  repro- 
duce this  advertisement  in  all  its  chaste. 
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old-worldly,  romantic  austerity — just 
as  the  Sub-Ocean  Salvage  Corp.  in- 
serted it  in  Fortune  recently. 

I^°  While  we're  on  the  subject— the 
American  people  threw  well  over  half 
a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  tobacco 
away  last  year.  This  figure,  just  a 
lough  estimate  of  ours,  was  achieved 
with  the  following  well-known  data: 
n3,461, 119,037  cigarettes  (not  to  men- 
tion cigars)  were  smoked  in  1931;  the 
average  cigarette  is  worth  a  little  less 
than  one  cent ;  and  the  average  smoker 
smokes  a  little  less  than  half  of  each 
cigarette  before  he  throws  it  away.  We 
think  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
should  take  up  this  problem  next. 

^^  A  Kansas  City  traffic  court,  func- 
tioning normally,  is  on  the  air  15  min- 
utes a  day  now  as  a  warning  to  speeders 
and  such. 

iW  The  University  of  Illinois,  after 
considerable  research,  has  found  that 
tall,  thin  men  make  energetic,  enter- 
prising and  forceful  leaders  in  busi- 
ness.   Yes — this  dept.  is  tall  and  thin. 

2^=^  Leaving  tall,  thin,  forceful  men 
for  the  nance,  Dr.  Irvine  W.  Grote, 
associate  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
Lfniversity  of  Chattanooga,  believes 
that  "under  the  civilized  condition  of 
wearing  clothes  men  need,  but  often 
neglect,  to  use  deodorants  or  cos- 
metics." 
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Cooperatives  in  the  Grocery  Field 

A  Comparison  of  Wholesaler  vs.  Retailer  Chains,  Based  on  a 
Recent  Survey  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 


"COOPERA- 
TIVE   gro- 
cery   chain" 
is    defined    by    the 
^^^^^  Federal  Trade  Com- 

^HHH  sion  in  its  recent  re- 

^^W    ^^L        port  as  "an  associa- 
^^  »^     *'°"  °^  independent 

retailers  acting  co- 
operatively either 
by  themselves  or  with  a  wholesaler 
to  obtain  advantages  for  the  group  in 
buying,  advertising,  or  in  the  perform- 
ance of  other  merchandising  functions 
or  activities." 

The  Commission  has  classified  co- 
operative grocery  chains  into  two  gen- 
eral types:  retailer  and  wholesaler- 
retailer,  the  former  sponsored  and 
managed  by  retailers,  the  latter  spon- 
sored and  operated  by  grocery  whole- 
salers, in  cooperation  with  their  retail 
members.  Well-known  examples  of 
the  former  are:  United  Groceries, 
Inc.,  San  Francisco;  Associated  Gro- 
cers, St.  Louis,  and  Frankford  Grocery 
Company,  Philadelphia.  Well  known 
among  the  latter  are  members  of  the 
Independent  Grocers  Alliance  and 
Red  and  White,  and  Home-Owned 
stores  sponsored  by  the  Moray  Mer- 
cantile Company  of  Denver. 

The  Commission  estimates  that  as 
of  January  1,  1930,  there  were  395 
retailer  and  wholesaler-retailer  co- 
operative chains  with  an  estimated 
membership  of  53,419  retail  stores. 
For  the  year  1929  the  sales  of  the 
wholesale  branches  of  these  organiza- 
tions amounted  to  something  between 
$600,000,000  to  $700,000,000.  Only 
about  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  these  sales  are  made  to  retail  mem- 
bers. The  remaining  proportion  repre- 
sents business  done  at  wholesale  to 
non-member  retailers  or  other  distribu- 
tors. 

Some  319  cooperative  chains  an- 
swered in  part  or  completely  the 
Commission's  questionnaire.  These  or- 
ganizations reported  43,141  retail 
member  stores  located  in  every  state 
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Economist,  Federal  Trade  Commission 

of  the  Union  except  Arizona.  In  the 
case  of  Florida,  Montana,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Wyoming,  the  total  number 
of  such  retail  stores  reported  was  less 
than  100  each.  The  states  with  the 
largest  number  of  retail  establishments 
in  1930  were  Pennsylvania  (5199), 
California  (4102),  New  York  (3346), 
Ohio  (2886),  Illinois  (2405),  New 
Jersey  (2202),  and  Missouri  (2185). 

In  order  to  compare  these  two  types 
of  cooperative  chains,  it  will  be  well 
to  describe  a  "typical"  retailer  and  a 
"typical"  wholesaler-retailer  organiza- 
tion by  presenting  average  figures  or 
typical  answers. 

Typical  Retailer  Cooperative  Chain 

A  typical  retailer  cooperative  gro- 
cery chain  is  organized  by  retail  gro- 
cers, and  is  incorporated;  its  retail 
members  are  required  to  purchase  an 
average  minimum  of  $190  capital 
stock  and  may  buy  up  to  an  average 
maximum  of  $740. 

The  retail  members  who  are  stock- 
holders do  not  pay  an  initiation  fee  or 
make  any  cash  deposit.  The  annual 
cost  of  belonging  to  such  an  organiza- 
tion is  estimated  by  the  Commission 
to   be  about  $58  per  member.     This 


figure  is  not  pro-rated  to  include  those 
companies  which  did  not  require  such 
payments,  companies  which  repre- 
sented about  50  per  cent  of  those  re- 
porting. 

This  typical  retailer  organization' 
does  not  require  its  members  to  sign 
a  contract.  Likewise,  it  does  not  re- 
quire them  to  accept  a  common  store 
sign,  store  front,  layout,  displays,  or 
accounting  system.  In  fact,  only  47 
per  cent  recommend  a  common  store 
sign.  It  does  not  furnish  displays  to^ 
its  retail  members;  neither  does  it  em- 
ploy any  supervisors  or  give  any  type 
of  managerial  assistance  to  its  mem- 
bers. 

Almost  half  the  reporting  organiza- 
tions making  up  this  typical  associa- 
tion sell  to  non-members  as  well  as- 
members,  the  discount  period  to  mem- 
bers being  10  days,  net  11  days. 

The  average  retail  member  of  this 
typical  organization  purchased  $6,767 
in  1929;  28  per  cent  of  this  sum  was 
bought  on  a  cash  and  carry  basis,  70' 
per  cent  on  credit,  25  per  cent  with 
free  delivery,  and  13  per  cent  with  a 
charge  for  delivery.  No  traveling 
salesmen  and  only  two  telephone  sales- 
men are  employed. 

The  typical  association  does  not  re- 
[Continued  on  page  68} 
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Henry  and  the  Short  Copy 


DARWIN     L.     TEILHET 


"  \\/  TELL,  how  did  you  get 
%m/  here?"  asked  the  fat  angel 
▼  »  placing  his  harp  on  the  floor, 
hefting  up  his  white  robe  and  taking 
out  a  cigar.  They  had  good  cigars  in 
the  club.  "How  did  you  get  here? 
Couldn't  stand  too  much  blue  pencil 
through  your  copy,  eh?  Or  was  it  the 
account  executives?  They  never  could 
see  the  finer  things  of  life.  If  I  told 
>ou  of  all  the  beautiful  sentences  in 
my  stuff  that  they  threw  out — " 

"%Tiere  am  I?"  asked  Henry  weakly, 
'and  what  the  hell  are  these  feathers 
on  my  shoulders?" 

"Sit  down,"  said  the  fat  angel,  light- 
ing his  cigar  on  his  halo.     "Take  it 
easy.      You'll   be   all    right   in   a  few 
minutes.     Ears   still   ring?" 
"Do  my  ears  still  ring?" 
"Mine  did  for  a  week  afterwards." 
"Oh,  I  see,"  Henry  nodded.    "But  I 
didn't  use  a  gun.     I  just  walked  out 
of  the  window.    I  got  mad  and  walked 
out  of  the  window.     I  couldn't  stand 
it  any  longer.    'Short  copy,'  he  says, 
and  I  got  mad  and  walked  out  of  the 
window.     Where  am  I?" 

The  fat  angel  pointed  to  the  other 
members  of  the  club.  "Henry,  these 
gentlemen  with  their  feet  on  yon 
celestial  table  are  your  fellow  alumni. 
We  have  all  passed — you  will  excuse 
me,  but  my  trouble  was  punning  head- 
lines and  I've  never  quite  rid  myself 
of  the  habit — we've  all  passed  success- 


fully and  now  we  are  all  alumni  to- 
gether." 

"Passed?  I  guess  the  concrete  did 
more  to  my  head  than  I  thought.  Our 
offices  are  ten  stories  up  and  it  was  a 
long  fall.  You  see  the  client  came  in 
and  said  he  wanted  short  copy.  He 
was  the  third  one  in  the  same  day  to 
insist  on  short  copy.  It  was  too  much. 
And  my  window  was  open  behind  me. 
I  don't  mind  if  one  or  two  demand 
short  copy,  but  when  three  ask  for  it 
in  the  same  day,  it's  too  much.  So  the 
window  was  open  and  I  walked  out. 
It  was  a  pretty  long  drop  and  maybe 
that's  why  I  don't  understand.  We 
have  passed  what  together?" 

"Not  what,  my  friend,  but  on." 

"Oh,"  said  Henry.  "That  explains 
these  feathers  on  my  back.  Will  they 
work?" 

"We  don't  really  need  them  any 
more.  We've  got  airplanes  up  here 
now.     How  are  you  feeling?" 

"My  head  aches  a  little.  It  was 
probably  the  short  copy  that  caused  it. 
You  see  I  was  to  write  an  opening 
campaign  on  a  new  television  set.  It 
was  a  good  set.  I  had  one  at  my  house 
and  it  worked.  These  people  were  the 
first  manufacturers  to  make  a  success- 
ful television  set.  They  were  going  to 
spend  money  on  it.  They  were  going 
to  advertise  in  a  big  way." 

"How  those  words  come  back  to  me," 
the  fat  angel  interrupted  with  a  dreamy 


smile.  "See  that  tall,  morose,  gentle- 
man with  the  frayed  wings  over  by 
the  bar?  He  had  a  campaign  and  his 
clients  were  going  to  advertise  in  a 
big  way.  He  spent  two  years  prepar- 
ing the  way.  Merchandising  advice, 
trade  advertisements,  investigations, 
everything.  Well,  the  client  advertised 
in  a  big  way,  but  with  another  agency. 
That's  how  our  tall  friend  came  to  us." 

"Window?"  Henry  asked,  morbidly 
interested. 

"Oh,  my,  no.  Gas.  High  buildings 
made  him  dizzy.  But  this  short  copy 
of  yours?" 

"We  were  all  excited  about  the  tele- 
vision set.  Now,  you  know  the  only 
logical  way  to  get  that  set  over  is  to 
carefully  explain  its  technical  features 
to  first  prove  to  a  doubting  public 
that  the  set  would  successfully  work. 
We  couldn't  jump  into  a  lot  of  sweet- 
sounding  words  at  first.  We  had  to 
show  the  public  that  this  set  worked 
well  after  so  many  other  television 
false  alarms.  So,  we  had  to  present 
those  new  mechanical  and  technical 
features.  That  wasn't  hard  to  do.  It 
made  a  tremendously  interesting  story. 
But  it  did  require  a  certain  amount  of 
space.  We  were  using  full  pages,  so 
we  were  not  cramped.  There  was  no 
need  to  take  four-fifths  of  the  page  for 
a  picture  of  a  pretty  girl  leaning  over 
a  set  to  sugar-coat  the  advertisement 
for  interest.  We  had  something  that 
was  extraordinarily  interesting.  Our 
job  was  to  tell  why  it  worked  success- 
fully to  get  sales." 

"That  is  the  trouble  with  pictures," 
said  the  fat  angel.  "They're  attractive 
and  pretty  and  the  first  thing  you  know 
the  advertising  manager  forgets  that 
he  is  buying  space  to  be  filled  with  a 
smooth,  flowing,  convincing  sales  mes- 
sage that  actually  sells  goods.  No,  he 
wants  a  picture  in  the  advertisement. 
A  big  picture.  Something  that  will 
stop  them.  Knock  the  readers  dead. 
Well,  I've  seen  a  few  pictures  that  had 
enough  pantomimic  action  in  them  to 
get  over  the  sales  message,  but  I  notice 
that  the  sales-manager  usually  hires  a 
salesman  who  knows  how  to  talk  to  sell 
the  goods  and  not  a  pantomime  artist." 

"Pictures  are  all  right,"  Henry  said 
sturdily.  "I  didn't  walk  out  of  the 
window  for  that.  But  in  this  series 
about  the  television  set  it  was  vitally 
necessary  to  tell  our  story.  There  are 
a  number  of  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers who  seem  to  be  able  to  persuade 
their  readers  to  go  through  wliole 
[Continued  on  page  48] 
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Courtesy  of  Chilton  Class 


How  About  More  ^Test  Campaigns 
For  Selling  Talks? 


r>!> 


ALTER   M.    LOCKENBROOK 


AN  ex-agency  man  who  now  repie- 
/\  sents  one  of  the  big  monthly 
J-  M.  magazines  in  Chicago  is  making 
a  fine  showing  in  his  new  work  after 
only  three  months  at  it.  His  explana- 
tion offers  a  timely  suggestion  to  sales 
managers. 

"I  had  never  sold  space  before,"  he 
says,  "and  I  was  fairly  dazzled  by  the 
wealth  of  good  selling  points  there 
were  for  the  magazine  I  represent. 
Being  inexperienced,  I  tried  to  crowd 
them  all  into  my  selling  talk.  When 
I  found  that  I  rarely  got  a  chance  to 
tell  the  whole  story  I  realized  that  I 
would  have  to  change  my  technique. 

"Then  I  remembered  the  copy  test- 
ing work  I  had  helped  on  in  my  agency 
work.  After  all,  my  new  problem  con- 
tained many  of  the  same  elements  that 
are  met  with  in  product  advertising. 
A  complete  product-and-its-use  story 
can  rarely  be  told  in  an  advertisement. 
The  problem  is  to  break  down  the  com- 
plete story  into  a  few  short,  practical 
texts,  and  get  the  one  that  will  work 
best  with  the  greatest  number  of  peo- 
ple. So  I  broke  down  my  solicitation 
into  four  rather  different  handlings 
that  seemed  worth  testing.  I  have 
given  each  of  these  four  sales  talks  a 


two-week  trial.  One  of  the  talks  seems 
to  work  much  better  than  the  others, 
though  I  have  modified  its  original 
form  considerably  as  the  result  of  my 
experiment.  Incidentally,  I  have 
proved  out  this  talk  well  enough  so 
that  the  heads  of  the  company  for  the 
first  time  feel  that  they  have  a  good 
basis    for    some   worthwhile    advertis- 

With  the  growing  interest  in  copy 
tests,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that 
tested  sales  talks  are  equally  important 
and  valuable.  The  '"canned"  sales  talk 
so  popular  years  ago  was  good  in  some 
cases  and  poor  in  others.  Too  often 
it  represented  merely  what  some  execu- 
tive thought  the  salesman  ought  to  say, 
and  so  it  was  dreary  manufactured  talk 
which  the  salesman  either  never  used 
or  soon  put  aside.  Other  canned  talks 
worked  beautifully  because  they  repre- 
sented the  boiled-down  wisdom  of  some 
sales  manager  who  had  won  his  title 
through  master  salesmanship — though 
some  of  these  talks  soon  lost  their  use- 
fulness through  insistence  on  parrot- 
like delivery. 

"It  was  a  great  day  for  our  busi- 
ness," admits  one  sales  executive, 
"when  I  realized  that  we  were  testing 


out  sales  talks  all  the  while,  but  failed 
to  reap  the  benefit  unless  we  went 
after  it.  By  that  I  mean  that  all  our 
salesmen  are  varying  their  sales  tech- 
nique as  they  go  along  and  so  tend  to 
develop  some  one  approach  that  works 
best.  No  sales  manager  is  onto  his  job 
unless  he  studies  the  tested  sales  talks 
developed  by  his  different  men  in 
order  to  find  points  which  can  be 
passed  on  to  all  the  salesmen.  That 
was  my  most  important  work  in  1931, 
and  it  paid  us  handsomely."  VkTiich 
is  a  useful  reminder  that  tests  of  sales 
talks  are  going  on  all  the  time  and  it 
pays  to  have  some  way  of  checking 
their  results.  That  is  why  the  sales 
manager  for  a  line  of  women's  cloth- 
ing makes  every  salesman  turn  in 
twelve  times  a  year  a  detailed  report 
on  "My  most  effective  sales  talk  of  the 
month."  These  reports  are  mimeo- 
graphed and  sent  to  the  whole  sales 
force. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  advertisement, 
a  sales  presentation  may  be  tested  for 
the  effectiveness  of  each  of  its  several 
elements. 

1.  Do  samples  and  exhibits  arrest  interest? 
(These  correspond  to  the  display  elements  of 
an  advertisement.) 
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2.  Does  the  opener  arouse  curiosity  and 
get  attentive  listening  for  the  balance  of  the 
sales  talk?  (The  opener  corresponds  to  the 
headline  of  the  advertisement.) 

3.  Does  the  sales  talk  proper  cover  the 
ground  adequately  and  plant  conviction?  (It 
is  the  "body"  of  the  advertisement.) 

4.  Does  the  closing  section  get  action? 

Adequate  testing  of  a  sales  talk  also 
considers  its  fitness  for  different  types 
of  buyers,  as  the  same  product  may 
need  different  presentations  to  the  aver- 
age retailer,  institutional  buyer,  indus- 
trial buyer,  department  store  buyer, 
chain,  store,  etc. 

A  Philadelphia  life  insurance  agent 
believes  that  his  business  increased 
27%  last  year  because  his  own  test 
work  proved  that  the  best  initial  con- 
tact with  a  prospect  was  to  remain 
standing  and  simply  ask  for  an  ap- 
pointment rather  than  plunge  headlong 
into  a  selling  talk.  Having  "proved" 
this  technique  to  his  own  satisfaction. 


he  got  his  staff  to  use  it,  too. 

An  advertising  manager  who  has 
been  through  a  lot  of  test  work  on  copy 
recently  typed  off  on  post  cards  four 
condensed  selling  talks.  "It  occurred 
to  me  that  it  might  be  interesting  to 
get  our  salesmen  to  read  these  four 
talks  to  dealers.  Even  if  nothing  of 
test  value  showed  up,  it  gave  the  sales- 
man a  novel  approach  for  one  trip." 
The  test  was  made  by  having  the  sales- 
man say  in  a  good-natured,  relaxed 
way,  "Mr.  James,  we'd  like  your  help. 
We  don't  want  to  waste  our  customers' 
time,  and  so  here  are  four  short  talks 
which  we  are  testing  out.  I'd  like  to 
read  each  of  them  and  get  your  vote 
on  which  one  impresses  you  most  fav- 
orably." The  novelty  of  the  situation 
got  cooperation  in  most  cases  and  many 
merchants  gave  comments  that  led  to  a 
far  better  sales  presentation.  Two  of 
the  four  talks  split  honors,  while  the 
other  two  were  duds. 


"Many  retailers  have  good  ideas  on 
how  they  would  run  sales  forces,"  says 
an  old  friend  of  mine  who  has  headed 
sales  work  for  several  companies,  "and 
I  have  gotten  valuable  pointers  from 
such  men.  They  often  help  by  telling 
just  how  your  story  stacks  up  along- 
side competitive  effort.  In  advertis- 
ing you  can  see  and  can  measure  com- 
petitive effort,  but  in  sales  work  you 
have  to  dig  it  out."  Another  manufac- 
turer actually  has  a  retailer  work  with 
him  on  his  sales  promotion  work  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  keyed  direct  to  the 
storekeeper's  thinking.  The  retailer 
primarily  aims  to  keep  the  sales  talk 
built  on  the  resale  possibilities  of  the 
product. 

Other  points  to  remember  in  "test 
campaigns"  for  selling  talks  include : 

Sales  talks,  like  advertisements,  may 
need  to  fit  a  territory  specifically,  if 
ihey  are  to  attain  effectiveness. 

[Continued  on  page  75] 


"Dollars  In  Your  Attic" 


RAY    GILE: 


THIS  ship  clipped  from  Scribner's  of  April, 
1889,  is  offered  as  a  useful  reminder.  Forty- 
three  years  ago  some  daring  soul  not  only 
imagined  a  five-day  transatlantic  liner,  but  actually 
designed  such  a  boat.  But  over  a  generation  dragged 
along  before  the  dream  materialized. 

Advertising  men  know  that  some  of  the  best  adver- 
tisements ever  conceived  have  never  been  printed. 
Nearly  every  sales  manager  can  recall  birth-strangled 
sales  plans  which  were  far  more  promising  than  the 
"safer"  tactics  used  instead. 

Recently  I  have  tried  an  interesting  experiment. 
I  ask,  "What  is  the  most  promising  or  most  daring 
business  plan  you  ever  hit  on  that  you  failed  to  try 
merely  because  you  thought  it  too  unusual?"  The 
results  run  surprisingly  uniform.  Something  like 
a  hopeful  light  comes  into  the  executive  eye.  "Well, 
y'know,  I  once  thought  that "  he  begins,  and 


then  unfolds  an  interesting  story.  And  the  idea  thus 
fetched  from  dead  storage  is  still  so  good  that  he  won- 
ders whether  it  couldn't  at  least  be  given  some  kind 
of  local  test  in  1932. 

"Look  forward"  remains  good  advice.  But  it  may 
be  profitable  also  to  take  a  backward  look  at  promis- 
ing plans  thought  of  in  the  past  but  never  tried  be- 
cause of  fear  or  conser\atisni.  "Dollars  in  attics"  is 
the  headline  of  a  little  advertisement  that  aims  to 
send  us  rummaging  upstairs  for  old  coins  and  rare 
postage  stamps.  There  may  be  even  more  dollars  in 
your  business  attic — dollars  from  that  1927  dealer 
plan  which  you  thought  a  little  "too  wild,"  dollars 
from  that  1925  advertising  idea  which  looked  too 
venturesome,  dollars  from  that  1929  product  innova- 
tion for  which  you  felt  the  public  wasn't  ready. 

Yes;  there  have  been  more  five-day  boats  that 
never  went  to  sea  than  the  one  shown  here. 
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The  Primary  Retail  Market 

CHESTER  E.  HARING 

Director  of  Marketing,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 


SEVERAL  publications  have  print- 
ed recently  a  story  from  Wash- 
ington pointing  out  that  52  per 
cent  of  our  population  lives  in  small 
towns  and  rural  areas  and  that  the  re- 
tail merchants  in  these  areas  do  a 
business  of  more  than  IS^/o  billion  dol- 
lars annually.  The  Washington  com- 
ment on  these  figures  says,  "The  cur- 
rent situation  in  respect  to  retail  trade 
in  the  small  city  and  rural  area  pre- 
sents both  an  opportunity  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  manufacturers  and  wholesal- 
ers desirous  of  building  up  market  out- 
lets." 

Of  course  these  facts  regarding  pop- 
ulation and  retail  sales  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, but  the  interpretation  of  them 
to  indicate  "an  opportunity  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  manufacturers"  is  subject  to 
question. 

If  it  is  granted  that  a  manufactur- 
er's product  has  quality,  is  correctly 
priced,  well  advertised,  etc.,  its  sale 
depends  largely  upon  its  availability 


to  consumers.  But  the  profits  of  the 
manufacturer  depend  upon  the  accessi- 
bility of  the  retailer  to  the  manufac- 
turer. And  that  is  why  it  is  a  grave 
mistake  to  consider  all  small  towns  as 
a  unit  and  say  they  represent  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  challenge. 

In  studying  population,  you  must 
not  only  consider  its  distribution  by 
size  of  town,  but  also  its  accessibility 
to  the  manufacturer.  A  resident  of 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  may  have  the  same 
desire  to  own  and  the  same  ability  to 
buy  as  a  resident  of  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.,  but  in  accessibility  to  the  man- 
ufacturer there  is  a  vast  difference. 
These  two  cities  are  almost  identical 
in  population,  for  Vicksburg  has  22,- 
943  inhabitants  and  Port  Chester  22,- 
662. 

However,  the  important  thing  to  the 
manufacturer  who  is  trying  to  sell  re- 
tailers in  these  two  cities  is  the  accessi- 
bility of  these  cities — their  relationship 
to    and    their    distance    from    larger 


cities.  In  the  25,000  to  100,000  group 
the  nearest  city  to  Vicksburg  is  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  43  miles  away.  In  the 
100,000  to  500,000  group.  New  Or- 
leans is  235  miles  away,  Memphis  221 
miles,  and  Birmingham  293  miles.  Of 
the  cities  of  500,000  and  over  St.  Louis 
is  the  nearest,  525  miles  from  Vicks- 
burg. Port  Chester,  in  Westchester 
county  on  the  other  hand,  has  three 
neighboring  cities  in  the  25,000  to 
100,000  group:  Mt.  Vernon.  New 
Rochelle  and  White  Plains.  Adjacent 
also  and  in  the  same  county  is  Yon- 
kers,  which  is  in  the  100,000  to  500,- 
000  group.  And  New  York  City  is 
only  11  miles  from  Port  Chester. 

Obviously  the  manufacturer,  whether 
he  is  selling  retailers  direct  or  through 
brokers  and  wholesalers,  has  different 
problems  and  different  costs  in  Vicks- 
burg than  he  has  in  Port  Chester. 
(This  is  partially  indicated  by  the  re- 
sult of  retail  sales  of  $461  per  capita 
[Continued  on  page  82] 
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The  Housewife  and  Your  Advertisement 

Hon-  Do  Hoiiseirives  React  to  Advertising?     What  Advertising 
Do  They  Like  or  Remember? 


HENRY   C.    LINK 

Market  Survey  Division,  Psychological  Corp.  of  New  York 


lion:  "What  toilet  soap  advertises  the 
half  face  test?"  The  answers  here 
were : 


Following  up  Advertising  &  Selling's 

keen  interest  in  obtaining  valid  data 

about  consumers'  reactions,  iic  asked 

Dr.    Link    certain    specific    problems. 

Here  are   his   answers,   based  on   the 

replies  of   sixty  housewives   scattered 

over  a  wide  area — Long  Island,  ^'ew 

Jersey,  Westchester,  and  a  few  in  Man-  *-— 

hattan.  1^     V  E  G  &  tTSlTP 


Woodbury's  (rigl 
used  by  14% 
not  used  by 

Didn't  know 


42-: 


T 


HE  net  result  of  this  question- 
naire to  housewives  who  do  their 
own     housework     for     families 
averaging  4.1  people,  is  that  it 
shows   an    amazing   knowledge 
of    advertising    and    advertised 
products.      Although    quite    a 
few  of  the  women   apologized 
for    the    many    questions    they 
could  not  answer,  the  number 
they   did    answer   was   the    re- 
markable   thing,    and   above    all,    the 
high    percentage    of    correct    answers. 
For  example,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion:  "What   soap   advertises   the   un- 
pleasant  effects    of    unwashed    under- 
wear?" the  results  were: 


Lux  (correct) 
Lifebuoy  ..  . 
Don't  know 


Moreover,  in  this  instance  there  was 
also  a  high  degree  of  correspondence 
between  actual  use  of  the  product  and 
advertising  familiarity,  because  65% 
of  the  women  who  knew  this  advertis- 
ing also  used  Lux  soap. 

Contrast  this  clean-cut  result  with 
the  answers  to  the  question:  "What 
soap  advertises  'the  kind  of  girls  or 
women  men  like'?" 

Camay    (right)     26'/o 

used  by  39%. 

not  used  by  61%. 

Palmolive     8 

Ivory     6 

Woodbury's    4 

Don't  know   56 

Possibly  this  question  was  not  suffi- 
ciently definite,  but  another,  based  on 
a  long,  definite  campaign,  was  the  ques- 


No  wrong  brands  were  mentioned,  but 
here  is  a  very  clean-cut  reaction  to 
a  campaign  without  a  corresponding 
effect  on  sales.  In  the  case  of  Camay, 
we  have  twenty-six  women  out  of  a 
hundred  who  know  the  advertising  and 
ten  who  use  the  soap;  in  the  case  of 
Woodbury's,  forty-two  women  out  of 
a  hundred  know  the  advertising  but 
only  six  use  the  soap.  The  results 
are  naturally  subject  to  interpretation 
and  investigation,  but  that  is  not  my 
interest  at  the  moment. 

The  most  striking  of  all  results  is 
that  in  connection  with  the  Lux  cam- 
paign represented  in  the  question: 
"What  soap  advertises:  'I  am  thirty- 
nine  years  old'?" 

Lux    (right) 607<- 

used    by   60%> 

not  used  by  40  7o 

Palmolive  2 

Woodbury's     2 

Don't  know   36 


In  view  of  the  highly  competitive  na- 
ture of  the  soap  market  and  of  soap 
advertising,  all  of  these  results  may 
be  considered  remarkable. 

The  habit  of  cigarette  smoking  in 
this  group  is  acknowledged  as  follows : 

Never   smoke    58% 

Occasionally    30 

Daily    ._  12 

The  most  popular  cigarettes  in  this 
small  group  of  smokers  were: 

Lucky   Strike  30% 

Camels    20 

Chesterfield    15 

Tareyton     15 

Others     20 

In    answer    to    the    question:    "What 
cigarette,    in    your    opinion,    has    the 
sincerest     advertising?"     the     results 
^  were: 

Chesterfield     32% 

None   25 

Camels    20 

Luckies    4 

Spuds    4 

The  remarkable  fact  about  this 
result  is  that  it  is  almost  identical 
a  group  of  engineers  whose 
changes  of  cigarette  brands  were  re- 
ported in  an  article  here  on  January  6. 
Moreover,  it  is  also  significant  that  two 
such  small  groups,  125  engineers  and 
60  widely  scattered  housewives,  should 
register  an  impression  so  nearly  alike. 
"Keep  your  eye  on  your  husband." 
This  striking  idea  was  identified  as  fol- 
lows : 

Gillette   (right)    18% 

Kellogg's  Bran   2 

Ovaltine    2 

Esso     2 

Don't  know   76 

Only  two  of  the  women  had  mentioned 
the  matter  to  their  husbands,  the  rest 
had  not  and  of  this  number  one  said 
"No!   unmarried." 

In  matters  of  feminine  hygiene,  hon- 
ors were  equally  divided  between  Ko- 
tex  and  Zonite.  Because  the  term 
feminine  hygiene  has,  largely  through 
advertising  parlance,  acquired  a  rather 
definite  connotation,  it  was  expected 
that  there  would  be  considerable  reti- 
[Continued  on  page  53] 
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lerrn  Dr.Lahmann,  Weiljer 
BrrnDr.med.SchuIze, Berlin 
>n  bekannten  Natuririton. 


Nervonberuhigend,  nahrhaff  und  billig 


SEELIGS 


kandierle  Malz-  und  Kernkaffees 


fiefern  mif  und  ohne  Zusatj  von  Bohnenkaffee  ein  vorzugliches  und  ge- 
sundes  Gefrank.  Ihr  Einflufj  aul  die  Magennerven  ist  ein  wohlfuender 
und  st^rkcnder  und  ihr  Gehalt  an  Nahrstoffen  wird  von  keinem  andern 
Mall-  Oder  Fruditkaffee  erreicht.  Da  ferner  ihre  Ergiebigkeit  doppelt  so 
grofj  wie  die  anderer  Fabrikate  ist,  so  sind  sie  auch  wesentlich  billiger 
als  jene.  2u  haben  in  Halb-,  Viertel-  und  Achtelkiio-Paketen  zu  40, 20  und 
10  Reichspfennige  das  Pakel  in  alien  besseren  Lebensmitlelhandlungen. 

Emit  Seelig  AG.  Heilbronn  und  Waldau  am  Neckar 


Emplohlen  von  Dr.  med.  Schuize,  Berlin, 
Dr.Lahmann.WeiljerHirsch  Dresden,  und 
vielen  anderen  bekannten  NaturSrzten. 

SEELIGS 

KANDIERTE  MALZ-  UND  KORNKAFFEES 
(nervenberuhigend,  nahrhatt  und  billig) 
liefern  mit  und  ohne  Zusalj  von  Bohnenkaffee  ein  vorzugliches  und  ge- 
sundes  Getrank.  Ihr  Einflulj  auf  die  Magonnarven  isl  ein  wohlfuender  und 
slSrkender  und  ihr  Gahalt  an  Nahrstoffen  wird  von  keinem  andern  Mali- 
oder  Fruchlkaffee  erreidit.  Da  ferner  ihre  Ergiebigkeit  doppelt  so  grofj 
wie  die  anderer  Fabrikate  ist,  so  sind  sie  audi  wesentlich  billiger  als  jene. 
Zu  haben  in  Halb-,  Viertel-  und  Achlolkilo-Paketen  zu  40,  20  und  lORpf. 
Zu  beziehen  durdi  alle  besseren  einschlSgigen  Lebensmitlelhandlungen. 
EMILSEELIGAO.  HEILBRONN  UNO  WALDAU  AM  NECKAR 


(empfulilen  Ton  den  Hcrrea 

Dr.Lahmann.WeiBerHirsd! 

Dresden,  Dr.  med.  Sdiulze. 
kiBdlertar  Mali-  and  Kori- 

^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^     Berlin.und  vielen  andern  be- 

■f  ^k  K"  l|"  l|"  ll"  kannten 
ABAHBBH  Wtt  Ah  Ah  mlt  und  ohne  Zusal;  von  BuIi- 
nervenkemhlcand,  nihrlialt,  blUij  nenkaHee  ein  vorziiglidies 
und  gesundes  Getrank.  Sein  Einflufi  auf  die  Magennerven  ist  ein  wohlfuender 
irnd  sein  Gehalt  an  NahrstoHen  wird  von  keinem  andern  Malz- Oder  FrudifkaHee 
erreidit.  Da  ferner  seine  Ergiebigkeit  doppelt  so  groB  wie  die  andrer  Fabrikale 
ist.  so  ist  er  audi  wesentlidi  billiger  als  jene.Zu  haben  in  Halb-.  Viertel-  und 
Aditelkilo-Paketen  zu  40. 20. 10  Rpf.  das  Pakel  in  alien  besseren  Handlungen. 
imiSEEIie  AO.  BEILBBOHH  VHD  WAlDtU  AM  HECIAK 


Seeligs 

kandicrte  Malz-und  Kernkaffees  lietern  mit  und  ohne 
Zusat;  von  BohnenkaHee  ein  vorziiglidies  und  ge- 
sundes Getriink.  Ihr  EinnuB  auf  die  Magennerven  ist 
ein  wohlfuender  und  slarkender  und  ihr  Gehalt  an 
NahrsfoHen  wird  von  keinem  anderen  Malz-  oder 
Fruditkaffee  erreidit.  Da  ferner  ihre  Ergiebigkeit 
doppelt  50  groB  wie  die  anderer  Fabrikate  ist,  so  sind 
sie  audi  wesentlidi  billiger  als  jene.  Sie  sind  nerven- 
beruhigend. nahrhaft  und  billig.    Empfohlen  von 
Dr.  Lahmann.WeiOer  Hirsdi  Dresden  und  Dr.  med. 
Sdiulze,  Berlin,  sowie  vielen  anderen  bekannten 
Naturarzten.  Zu  haben  in  alien  besserenHandlungen. 

10 

Rpf.  das  l2J-g-?aket 

20 

Rpf.  das  250-g-Paket 

40 

Rpf.  das  500-g-Paket 

Nervenberuhigend 
nahrhafi  und  billig 
500-g-Paket  zu  0,40  Reidisrnark 
250.g-Paket  zu  0,20  Reichsmark 
12S-g-Paket  zu  0,10  Reichsmark 
Emil  Seelig  AkIlen'Ceieflidiaft 
HellbrenneWaldau  am  Nedtar 


Empfohlen  von  Herrn  Dr.  Lahmann, 
Weifjer  Hirsch  Dresden,  Herrn  Dr. 
med.  Schuize  in  Berlin  und  vielen 
anderen    anerkannlen   Nafurariten 

SEELIGS 

kandierte   Mali-  und   Korn- 

KAFFEES 

liefern  mit  und  ohne  Zusal}  von  Boh- 
nenkaffee ein  gesundes  und  vorzQg- 
iidies  Getrank.  Ihr  Einflu^  auf  die 
Magennerven  ist  ein  wohlfuender 
und  starkender  und  ihr  Gehalt  an 
Nahrstoffen  wird  von  keinem  andern 
Malz-  Oder  Fruchlkaffee  erreicht.  Da 
ferner  ihre  Ergiebigkeit  doppelt  so 
grof>  wie  die  anderer  Fabrikate  ist,  so 
sind  sie  wesentlich  billiger  als  jene. 


k^MALL  space — for  long  the  bugaboo  of  layout 
men — has  been  mastered  in  this  series  for  Seeligs, 
German  coffee  manufacturer.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  anything  tricky 
in  these  advertisements  and  that  effectiveness  and 
display  have  been  achieved  through  simplicity  and 
the   intelligent   massing   of  ornament   and    copy. 
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Query 


An  I'nsisned  Editorial  by  a  Siibsniher 


k  X  intensive — and  that  means  in- 
/%  tensive — examination  of  every 
■J-  ■*-  word  of  advertising  copy  in  a 
dozen  newspapers  and  a  dozen  maga- 
zines, and  a  careful  harkening  to  the 
radio  programs  of  a  dozen  stations, 
have  brought  home  to  the  writer  an  in- 
teresting fact  concerning  advertising. 
It  may  be  old  stuff  to  every  other  prac- 
titioner, but  it  is  news  to  him.  And  he 
finds  himself  on  the  brink  of  a  conclu- 
sion: that  advertising  copy  doesn't 
know  there  is  a  depression.  And  he 
asks  himself,  if  not,  why  not?  And 
when,  if  ever,  will  it  find  out? 

Business  is  wallowing  through  the 
severest  trouble  it  has  seen,  some  say, 
since  1837.  Vigorous  advertising  has 
kept  certain  concerns  going,  but 
stripped  of  false  reasons  they  appear 
to  fall  into  two  classes.  First,  there 
are  those  which  carried  heavy  cargo 
under  furious  momentum  (due  to  a 
variety  of  reasons,  including  advertis- 
ing) and  which,  though  they  are  in 
competitive  traffic,  have  been  carried 
on  by  sheer  inertia.  Second,  there  are 
those  which  possess  government-pat- 
ented, or  wit-patented,  or  priority- 
headstart  specialties,  on  which  nobody 
else  can  cut  price  because  he  can't 
make  the  article  so  well,  so  fast,  so  low. 

The  exceptions  to  these  two  classes 
are  few  and  rare.  The  rank  and  file 
of  advertisers  are  breaking  their  backs 
to  trace  a  sort  of  outline  of  last  year's 
figures.  (If  you  remember  how  de- 
plorable last  year's  figures  were  in 
relation  to  the  figures  of  the  year  be- 
fore, you  will  also  see  how  little  con- 
solation any  year's  figures  hold.)  Belts 
tight,  mouths  too,  advertisers  on  re- 
stricted budgets  have  valiantly  been 
trying  to  believe  that  "size"  and  "fre- 
quency" and  "coverage"  are  still  all 
that  was  claimed  for  them  in  the  years 
of  the  big  easy-sale;  that  people,  told 
about  a  useful  or  attractive  article 
would  buy  it;  that  the  "bright  side"  of 
the  picture  would  make  sales. 

The  advertisements  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  same  gay  phrases,  the 
same  varnishy  pictures,  the  same 
homely  reasoning-why,  the  same  rub- 
bery optimism  that  made  sales  in  1928, 
1929.  Almost  nowhere,  unless  you 
read  between  the  lines,  will  you  find 
the  "appeal"  of  copy  much  changed 


from  the  copy  which  sold  the  biggest 
bill  of  goods  in  American  history  a 
short  time  back.  Price  stress?  Yes. 
Plenty.  There  always  was  some,  and 
there  is  more  now.  Economy,  they 
called  it,  and  splendid  savings — and 
so  they  call  it  today.  But  proclaiming 
price  alone  has  stalemated  itself,  as 
every  trade  is  proclaiming  in  its  trade 
press.  Here  and  there,  in  certain  fields, 
price  is  news  still ;  in  most  fields,  how- 
ever, price  is  not  news.  Yet  most  ad- 
vertisers, in  their  copy,  are  still  play- 
ing the  tinkling  harpsichord — just  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  Ad- 
vertising can't  be  wrong — maybe  noth- 
ing happened  after  all! 

Don't  let's  kid  ourselves.  It  hap- 
pened. 

What  the  victim,  puzzled  and  con- 
cerned, wants  to  know  is  why  adver- 
tising which  professes  to  talk  the  true 
talk  of  people  hasn't  yet  talked  the  one 
topic  talked  by  all  people  all  winter. 
Isn't  it  advertising's  profitable  duty,  in 
copy,  to  match  the  mood  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  no  matter  what  that  mood, 
to  beguile  him  out  of  it  by  sympa- 
thetic understanding?  Or  is  it  adver- 
tising's business  to  peddle  cheer  only, 
to  show  the  top  strawberries  only,  to 
pollyanna  the  joy  of  material  posses- 
sion as  the  cure-all  for  everything  that 
ails  everybody — and  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  consumer  (under  pressure)  is 
reshaping  his  whole  scale  of  values? 
Is  advertising  a  popular  song-writer, 
or  is  it  only  the  dried  and  grinning 
mask  of  a  form  of  wheedling  now  obso- 
lete? Or  is  advertising,  in  the  final 
analysis,  one  of  the  few  staunch  stand- 
bys  of  the  fundamental  optimism, 
idealism,  ambition,  cupidity,  and  sim- 
ple good  humor  of  our  people? — for 
advertising  is  certainly  mirroring  con- 
ditions of  snug  security  which  hardly 
exist  in  the  .\merican  home  today. 

\V/"E  like  to  think,  because  we  are  ad- 
^  vertising  people,  that  the  latter 
question  is  the  one  to  say  yes  to ;  that  the 
bitterness  and  uncertainty  in  the  hearts 
of  people  is  a  transient  fear.  We  see 
people  fall  out  of  the  aisle  at  Ed  Wynn 
as  they  did  in  1928;  we  hear  them  roar 
shrill  waves  at  Mickey  Mouse,  as  they 
did  long  ago  when  Harold  Lloyd  put 
safetv  last.     But  undenieath  the  laugh- 


ter of  hysterical  stimulus,  what  is 
going  on  in  the  old  American  bean? 
Shall  we  be  content  with  Will  Rogers' 
statement  that  "Coolidge  discovered 
that  what  the  American  people  want 
is  to  be  let  alone;"  and  shall  we  grind 
out  sappy  euphemisms  and  non-sequi- 
turs  and  tell  them  that  we  have  just 
the  product  to  make  their  home-life  a 
nickel  chromo — as  we  did  in  '28. 

So  far,  advertising  copy  has  not 
looked  this  depression  in  the  eye,  nor 
talked  as  squarely,  nor  sold  goods  in 
terms  of,  and  by  means  of,  depression. 
If  the  deep-rooted  human  belief, 
called  hope,  that  depression  is  cyclical 
— that  everything  will  pass — is  true, 
then  advertising  is  doing  a  pretty  brave 
thing  in  keeping  the  orchestra  going 
all  through  the  fire — but  is  that  the 
function  of  advertising? 

Maybe  these  days  are  normal  days. 
If  that  is  so,  advertising  better  start 
talking  to  people  in  terms  of  deflation 
days.  It  will  sell  more  goods,  and 
loosen  the  money  that  is  tied  up.  Can 
this  be  done  by  assuming  that  the  old 
town,  flattened  by  hurricane,  is  as 
calm,  vine-covered  and  merry,  senti- 
mental and  lazy  as  ever?  Or  can  it  be 
done  better  by  saying,  "Look,  folks — 
there's  been  a  hell  of  a  storm.  Let's 
keep  soul  and  body  together  and  re- 
build." There  is  a  strong  temptation 
to  try  that — if  one  knew  how,  and 
didn't  think  he  had  done  the  whole  job 
after  he  had  called  his  competitors 
names  for  cutting  prices.  But  one 
thing  is  sure — if  these  are  normal  days, 
and  if  Babson  is  right  in  saying  that 
the  wise  advertiser  will  survive,  the 
sooner  advertising  finds  out  what  is 
the  normal  true-talk  of  the  public  as  of 
1932  and  beyond,  the  sooner  advertis- 
ing will  break  the  buyers'  strike — and 
Mr.  Hoover  can  let  his  anti-cream- 
pitcher-bank-committee  go. 

Let's  all  have  a  look  at  the  copy- 
i.Ian  .  .  . 
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How  About  Collections,  You   Manu- 
facturers Who  Are  Selling  Direct? 

A  Survey  of  How  to  Get  Your  Money  from  the  Depressed  Retailer 
LAWRENCE    C.   LOCKLEY 


I 


When  H.  Haring,  in  the  September  16, 
1931,  issue  of  Advertising  &  Selling, 
pointed  to  the  slump  in  retail  trade 
and  the  effect  of  that  slump  on  the 
costs  of  manufacturers  selling  direct 
to  retailers,  the  question  arose — how 
about  the  collection  policies  of  such 
manufacturers?  We  asked  Mr.  Lock- 
ley,  who  is  something  of  a  specialist  in 
collection  letters,  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter. He  reports  here. 
• 

CURIOUSLY  enough,  the  collec- 
tion methods  of  manufacturers 
selling  retailers  direct  seem  to 
have  been  modified  little  by  present 
trends.  Out  of  a  dozen  or  so  national 
manufacturers  I  found  only  one  who 
appears  to  have  made  any  material 
change  in  his  collection  procedure. 

A  statement  by  the  credit  manager  of 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  sell- 
ing direct  to  retailers  will  high-light 
the  whole  condition.  "Our  experience 
would  indicate  that  collections  of  all 
classes  in  many  cases  are  more  difficult 
in  these  times.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
quite  a  few  instances,  our  customers  are 
paying  in  shorter  time  than  previously, 
particularly  in  cases  where  the  terms 
embody  the  allowance  of  anticipation 
for  prepayment.  As  the  writer  sees 
it,  the  underfinanced  and  slow-paying 
customers  are  slower  than  heretofore, 
whereas  the  concerns  of  good  stand- 
ing, not  doing  as  large  a  volume  of 
business  as  formerly  and  being  care- 
ful in  their  buying,  are  in  more  liquid 
condition  and,  therefore,  able  to  pay 
their  bills  in  shorter  time  than  when 
they  were  doing  a  larger  business  and 
had  their  capital  more  fully  employed. 
"We  have  made  no  particular 
change  in  our  collection  policy,  nor 
in  the  nature  of  our  collection  letters. 
We  have,  however,  adopted  a  more 
lenient  attitude  toward  those  cus- 
tomers who  are  fairminded  and  will- 
ing to  pay  but  unable  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  collect  their 


own  outstanding  accounts,  and  we  are 
giving  such  ample  opportunity  to  pay 
on  account  from  time  to  time,  which 
action  on  our  part  was  unnecessary 
and  uncalled  for  in  times  of  good 
business.  Customers  of  this  type  nat- 
urally gravitate  into  the  doubtful 
class,  and  because  of  this,  we  are  not 
permitting  accounts  to  be  pyramided. 


and,  consequently,  quite  frequently 
when  new  orders  are  placed,  ship- 
ments are  held  up  until  the  old  bills 
are  paid  in  full." 

f  I  ''HE  credit  manager  of  another  firm 
-*-  selling  a  large  part  of  their  output 
through  various  kinds  of  retailers  rep- 
resents substantially  the  same  condi- 
tions: 

"Our  collection  methods  have  not 
undergone  any  change,  except  that 
present  economic  conditions  seem  to 
warrant  our  being  more  liberal  with 
certain  classes  of  customers,  who  we 
think  are  really  deserving.  If  during 
previous  years  accounts  have  always 
paid  promptly,  and  now  need  a  little 
extra  time  by  extensions,  we  are  glad 
to  help  them  out,  if  the  risk  seems 
warranted.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  customer's  antecedents  are  not 
clear,  and  their  previous  records  with 
us  aren't  complimentary  from  a  credit 
viewpoint,  we,  of  course,  are  not  so 
liberal. 


"You  can  see  from  the  above  that 
with  one  class  of  customers  we  are 
more  liberal,  with  others  we  are  more 
severe." 

Still  another  credit  manager  shows 
the  problem  from  an  additional  angle. 

"We  cannot  find  that  it  is  necessary 
to  change  our  collection  procedure 
materially  from  that  in  effect  in  more 
normal  times.  It  is  natural  that  we 
are  obliged  to  give  more  attention 
per  dollar  of  sales  than  during  normal 
times.  Quite  a  number  of  concerns, 
as  is  well  known,  reach  the  point 
where  they  must  liquidate,  and  well- 
financed  concerns  are  found  to  be  in 
less  satisfactory  shape  in  many  in- 
stances so  that  it  can  be  readily  seen 
that  our  work  is  increased  on  a  given 
account." 

Probably  the  statement  by  the  credit 
manager  of  another  large  firm  sell- 
ing primarily  to  drug  stores  will  sum 
up  very  thoroughly  consensus  of  opin- 
ion concerning  present  collection  prob- 
lems. 

"In  the  writer's  opinion  it  is  not 
necessary  to  step  up  the  severity  of  a 
collection  letter,  rather  it  is  a  matter 
of  shortening  the  collection  procedure 
if  conditions  so  indicate." 

Without  very  much  doubt  a  critical 
reader  of  manufacturers'  collection 
letters  will  conclude  that  the  letters 
have  not  been  a  very  dynamic  factor 
in  effecting  collections.  It  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  promptness  and  regu- 
larity with  which  a  delinquency  is  fol- 
lowed up  rather  than  the  actual  mes- 
sage given  that  induces  the  retailer  to 
pay  his  obligations. 

In  most  of  the  quotations  given 
above,  there  is  evidence  of  previous 
laxity. 

UNQUESTIONABLY      depressions 
are  unpleasant,  but  they  seem  to 
be  Old  Man  Economic's  prescription 
for  curing  unsound  conditions.    Dur- 
ing  those   carefree    happy    years   im- 
[Continued  on  page  79] 
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Dratm  by  Ray  Dreher 


EDITORIAL 


Laying  the  Foundation  for  Planning 

TNDUSTRIAL  planning  is  very  much  like  good  weather. 

Everyone  agrees  that  it  is  something  we  should  have 
more  of.  And  nearly  everyone,  it  seems,  has  found  time 
during  the  last  year  or  so  to  propose  some  method  for 
preventing  depressions.  We  do  not  know  whether  any 
tabulation  has  been  made  of  the  number  of  "plans"  which 
have  been  offered,  but  offhand  we  should  guess  that  the 
1931  production  reached  an  all-time  high.  Yet  these  in- 
numerable essays — on  how  to  level  the  business  cycle, 
restore  prosperity,  etc. — have  had  a  rather  depressing 
result.  Instead  of  bringing  planning  nearer,  they  have 
made  it  seem  further  away.  They  have  all  seemed  to 
point  to  a  peak  on  a  distant  range,  leaving  the  weary 
traveler  to  pick  out  his  own  trail. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  program  for  stabilizing 
industry  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  worth  noting.  For  though  it  is  going  to  consider 
the  problem  rather  extensively  at  its  annual  meeting  next 
month,  it  is  not  going  to  issue  forthwith  a  "plan."  In- 
stead of  lofty  generalities,  there  will  first  be  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  basic  factors  involved. 

Approaching  the  problem  in  this  manner,  it  immedi- 
ately becomes  obvious  that  the  most  important  need,  if 
we  are  to  have  realistic  planning,  lies  in  the  field  of  sta- 
tistics. At  present  we  lack  adequate  information  not  only 
on  prices  but  on  nearly  every  phase  of  production  and 
distribution.  This  point  is  made  most  clearly  by  Dr. 
Paul  H.  Nystrom  in  his  recent  report  for  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  available  price  indices. 

The  chief  deficiencies  in  existing  indices  may  be  sum- 
marized: Both  wholesale  and  retail  price  indices  are  be- 
lieved by  many  to  contain  serious  errors;  and  when  they 
are  used  and  interpreted,  they  usually  present  a  wide  di- 
versity of  results. 

Add  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  these  indices  the 
still  less  satisfactory  quality  of  the  available  data  on 
production,  distribution  and  unemployment  (both  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  for  specific  industries),  and  it  is 
obvious  that  we  are  sadly  in  need  of  the  basic  material 
essential  to  scientific  planning. 


For  unless  we  have  definite,  comprehensive  and  reli- 
able information  on  these  points,  any  "plans"  we  make  are 
apt  to  be  merely  guesses.  And  they  will  be  subject  to 
many  of  the  same  hazards  that  face  business  by  guess- 
work in  our  present  uncontrolled  system.  The  campaign 
of  the  Chamber,  accordingly,  for  more  adequate  data  is 
definitely  a  step  toward  planning  in  a  practical  sense.  For 
until  we  have  a  sound  knowledge  of  our  industrial  needs 
and  capacities,  we  can  hardly  have  any  coordination  of 
industry  worth  talking  about. 

Will  the  Trek  to  Canada  Continue? 

"TVURING  the  past  year  more  than  100  branch  factories 
•^"^  of  American  firms  were  established  in  Canada.  This 
brings  the  total  number  to  well  over  1000,  with  a  total 
investment  of  about  $1,200,000,000.  Though  this  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  are  persuasive  reasons  for 
moving  to  Canada,  there  is  evidence  that  the  trek  will 
soon  end,  if  it  has  not  stopped  already. 

For  the  experiences  of  the  expatriated  factories  have 
not  been  altogether  encouraging.  According  to  American 
business  advisers  in  the  Dominion  a  number  of  branch 
factories  have  failed  to  earn  satisfactory  returns  on  their 
investments.  While  this  is  no  doubt  due,  in  part,  to  the 
depression,  several  unforeseen  factors  are  also  respon- 
sible. The  American  branch  factory  operating  as  a  Cana- 
dian plant,  it  appears,  does  not  get  enough  Canadian  busi- 
ness for  continuous  operation.  It  has  difficulty  compet- 
ing not  only  for  the  restricted  Canadian  market  (less  than 
one-tenth  the  size  of  ours)  but  also  for  the  foreign  market. 
The  result  is  that  cost  of  production  has  been  higher  in 
many  instances  than  was  first  anticipated. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  migration,  of  course,  was  to 
hurdle  the  tariff  barrier.  The  present  policy  of  the  Ben- 
nett regime,  however,  makes  this  strategy  less  attractive 
than  it  once  appeared.  The  tariff  rates  are  being  con- 
stantly altered.  Moreover,  Canada  has  left  the  door  open 
for  drastic  tariff  changes  which  it  now  seems  the  impor- 
tant commercial  nations  of  the  world  must  soon  make. 
Thus  the  outlook  is  extremely  uncertain,  and  American 
enterprises  are  being  warned  to  consider  very  carefully 
any  further  expansion  in  the  Dominion. 

'Tivixt  the  Cup  and  the  Lip 

TN  our  last  issue  we  printed  an  extended  list  of  trade 
-*■  practice  rules  for  the  grocery  industry.  It  is  a  para- 
dox of  our  business  world  that  such  rules  tell  us  not  so 
much  what  is  right  with  a  given  industry  as  what  is 
wrong.  It  is  no  secret,  for  example,  that  many  of  these 
rules  for  the  grocery  trade — though  they  were  adopted 
with  optimistic  hopes  in  1929 — have  since  then  been  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

This  hardly  means,  however,  that  one  must  view  such 
rules  with  utter  cynicism.  For  to  the  extent  that  an 
industry  is  willing  to  come  together  and  discuss  better 
practices,  we  are  that  much  nearer  better  business  conduct. 
Perhaps  when  we  once  get  out  of  the  depression,  moral 
fibre  will  be  appreciably  stronger. 
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VIII — Foods  and  Thinks,  Precursor  to  Ballyhoo,  Golf 
Before  Prohibition 

EARNEST    ELMO     CALKINS 


Pinehurst  and  Such 

THE  social  side  of  advertising  in 
those  days  was  more  intimate, 
friendlier  and  warmer  than  to- 
day, or  at  least  it  seems  so  to  me.  Per- 
haps because  then  I  was  able  to  mingle 
more  with  my  world  than  I  am  now. 

Calkins  &  Holden  was  the  first  ad- 
vertising agency  to  move  its  offices  up- 
town, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
nearly  all  agencies  followed,  and  the 
magazine  publishers  also,  and  the  cen- 
ter of  the  advertising  world  was  se- 
curely anchored  in  the  neighborhood 


You  shutout  V 


a  seat  at  a  table  by  the  window.  A 
friend  would  stop,  exchange  a  word, 
and  at  a  nod  of  invitation  sit  down 
opposite.  A  third  man  would  appro- 
priate the  remaining  seat.  A  little 
later  the  table  was  moved  out  from  the 
wall  to  make  a  fourth  place,  and  fi- 
nally before  luncheon  was  finished 
each  of  the  four  corners  would  be  oc- 
cupied, eight  men  having  a  luncheon 
at  a  table  intended  for  two.  Those 
were  the  days  when  a  cocktail  added 
a  festive  touch  to  the  pleasant  infor- 
mality of  these  gatherings. 

Practically  all  advertising  festiv- 
ities were  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Aldine  Association.  Here  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Quoin  Club  took  place. 
There  is  today  no  social  gathering 
that  approaches  it  in  conviviality  and 
good  fellowship.  The  Quoin  Club, 
now  extinct,  was  the  organization  of 
the  representatives  of  the  magazines. 
Each  year  they  gave  a  dinner  to  the 
advertising  agents  and  a  few  promi- 
nent advertisers,  at  which,  either  due 
to  the  ability  of  the  host  or  the  recep- 
tivity of  the  guests,  a  good  time  was 
had  by  all. 

RESTLESS   BABY  FOOD 


Two  contemporary  magazine  ads 
combined 


of  Madison  Square  and  remained 
there  for  some  years  until  its  last 
hegira  to  the  Grand  Central  district. 

Just  south  of  Madison  Square  on 
Fifth  Avenue  was  the  Aldine  Associa- 
tion, which,  while  merely  a  social 
lunching  club  without  special  selec- 
tion, came  to  occupy  something  the 
place  the  Advertising  Club  occupies 
today.  Nearly  all  agents  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  magazines 
lunched  there,  and  this  brought  a 
closer  acquaintance  than  would  other- 
wise have  happened.  Quite  often  a 
popular  agent  would  arrive  and  take 


WE  ARE  EXPOSED 

BY  OUR 

LOVING  FRIENDS 


If  hen    the    slogan    ''Advertised    by 

Our  Loving  Friends"  was  in  every 

magazine 


PENITENTIAL 
INSURANCE    COMPANY 

I  BE  FOUND 


ubl'eWi 


An  echo  of  the  insurance  investigation 
conducted  by  Charles  Evans  Hughes 


At  one  of  these  dinners  were  dis- 
tributed copies  of  the  original  maga- 
zine that  burlesqued  advertising  in  the 
manner  which  has  made  the  receirt 
Ballyhoo  such  a  howling  success.  The 
two  moving  spirits  were  George  Hazen 
and  Keith  Evans,  respectively  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  Quoin  Club 
at  the  time. 

The  Quoin  Club  deserves  credit  for 
bringing  the  advertising  agents  to- 
gether into  an  organization,  now  the 
A.  A.  A.  A.,  and  in  this  movement 
Keith  Evans  was  especially  active. 

In  1905  the  Winter  Golf  Club  of 
Advertising  Interests  was  organized, 
with  Frank  Presbrey  as  President  and 
Pinehurst  as  the  meeting  place.  The 
superstition  that  golf  was  a  competitor 
of  the  luncheon  conference  as  a  means 
of  getting  business  probably  started 
with  this  aggregation,  as  it  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  trade  golf  associations 
now  so  prevalent.  Some  150  New 
York  advertising  men  journeyed  South 
for  a  week  in  January  in  a  special 
train,  arranged  by  W.  E.  Conklyn, 
then  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the 
Seaboard  Railway,  and  a  tournament 
pulled  off  which  made  up  in  enthu- 
siasm and  fun  what  it  lacked  in  tech- 
nical efficiency. 

The  visit  to  North  Carolina  gave 
most  advertising  men  their  first  taste 
of  prohibition.  The  discreet  letter  sent 
out  by  the  committee  advised  all  pros- 
pects that  as  the  sale  of  liquor  was 
barred  in  North  Carolina  we  should 
bring  with  us  what  we  wanted  to  drink, 
and  the  invitation  was  liberally  inter- 
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Advertising  Agency— 1932 

Day-by-Day  Highlights  in  a  Service  that  cannot  be  Standardized 


Two  advortisiii^  iii«'ii 
in  searrli  of  a  slttrv 

THERE  WAS  NEWS  to  tell  about  Ham- 
mermill  Bond.  Some  of  our  people  were 
looking  for  a  way  to  tell  it.  Instead  of 
chewing  pencil-ends,  gazing  at  the  ceil- 
ing, they  tackled  the  job  like  the  farm 
boy  who  went  looking  for  the  missing 
cow.  He  said  to  himself,  "Where  would 
I  go  if  I  were  a  cow?"  They  said  to  them- 
selves individually,  "What  would  I  do 


with  this  paper  if  I  were  going  to  write  or 
print  on  it.'" 

They  did  just  those  things,  looked  at 
the  paper  through  the  office  microscope 
as  well  as  with  the  naked  eye,  and  they 
had  their  story — you'll  see  it  soon  in  cur- 
rent Hammermill  advertising. 

Collftplianc  bonis  >Iotlior 
Naluro  al  her  own  job 


CELLOPHANE  has  done  a  sensational 
job  of  packaging  almost  everything  from 
candy  to  spark  plugs.  The  advertising 
job  is  refreshingly  simple  and  direct. 
Natural  color  photographs  show  the  pub- 
lic how  much  better  products  seem  when 
wrapped  in  Cellophane^suggest  to  the 
manufacturer  how  to  wrap  his  merchan- 


dise to  meet  today's  keen  competitive 
conditions.  For  attention-getting  devices 
these  advertisements  simply  go  back  to 
Mother  Nature  and  compliment  her  for 
the  splendid  job  she  does  in  wrapping 
bananas,  apples,  grapes  and  all  her  fruits. 
"Cellophane,"  says  the  copy,  "goes 
Mother  Nature  one  better — it  lets  you 
see  what  you  buy." 

lie  painte«l  a  pieluro  of 
the  knoek  in  gasoline 

ANYONE  can  hear  gasoline  knock — but 
seeing  is  believing.  The  Ethyl  Gasoline 
Corporation  put  a  quartz  window  in  the 
top  of  an  engine — took  high-speed  photo- 
graphs of  the  actual  combustion  of  motor 
fuels.  Automotive  engineers  were  inter- 
ested. With  these  photographs  as  a  guide, 
one  of  our  art  directors  spent  three  days 
looking  into  an  engine  through  a  whirl- 
ing slotted  disk;  painted  seven  stages  of 


the  combustion  that  occurs  in  less  than 
1/lOOth  of  a  second.  Result:  this  year's 
Ethyl  campaign  carries  convincing,  visual 
proof  to  motorists  that  it  pays  to 'spend 
a  few  cents  more  for  Ethyl. 


.>iajor  <»p<'rali«Mi  — 
normal  routine 

HART  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX  decided 
to  make  the  first  sharp  price  cut  in  recent 
clothing  history.  It  demanded  dramatic 
announcement,  to  rally  dealer  good-will. 


We  suggested  stagmg  it.  O.K.  Brought 
150  salesmen,  key  dealers,  into  a  dark- 
ened surgical  amphitheatre.  Misterioso 
music  from  mvisible  source.  Spotlights 
pick  up  operating  table — living  patient 
under  sheet — labeled  "The  Clothing 
Business."  Surgeons,  masks,  pans,  nurses, 
knives,  drains,  etc.  Surgeon  makes  inci- 
sion; audience  gasps.  Lights  out,  scene 
changes.  Now  actual  voices  of  invisible 
Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  executives  boom 
through  loudspeakers,  announce  price- 
cut,  conduct  actual  style  show  of  new 
models,  describe  supporting  advertising 
campaign  as  giant  proofs  of  adverti.se- 
ments  appear  in  spotlight.  Cut-back  to 
operation:  lights  on,  music  speeds,  pa- 
tient leaps  from  operating  table,  turns 
handsprings,  exits.  Voice:  "Gentlemen, 
there's  a  new  heart  in  the  clothing  busi- 
ness!" Curtain  .  .  It  was  pretty  graphic. 


BATTEN,   BARTON,  DIRSTINE   &   OSBORN 

INCORPORATED 

ADFERTISING 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Boston:  10  State  Street  Buffalo:  Rand  Bldg. 

Minneapolis:  Northwestern  Bank  Bldg. 


Chicago:  McCormick  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh:  Grant  Bldg. 
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preted,  so  liberally  that  quite  a  sur- 
plus remained  to  be  taken  back  on  the 
train.  On  one  of  these  return  trips 
William  (Pop)  Freeman  set  up  a  bar 
in  the  club  car  and  dispensed  drinks 
to  all  without  money  or  price,  so  that 
by  the  time  the  train  reached  Wash- 
ington everybody  was  in  good  spirits 
and  ready  to  appreciate  the  perform- 
ance of  Billy  Ryan  who  sat  down  on  a 
cofiSn  waiting  on  the  platform  of  the 
railroad  station  and  sang  selections 
from  his  vast  repertory  of  Irish  songs 
until  the  train  resumed  its  journey. 

Ralph  Holden  and  I  went  to  the  first 
Pinehurst  tournament  because  of  the 
urgency  of  our  friends,  though  neither 
of  us  had  ever  seen  a  golf  links.  We 
had  not  been  there  a  day  before  we 
were  infected  with  the  virus  and  each 
of  us  was  making  appointments  with 
Alec  Ross  for  preliminary  lessons. 
There  were  others  like  us,  and  that 
first  year  was  full  of  stories  of  rounds 
made  in  224  strokes  flat,  and  of  new 
golf  balls  (they  cost  only  25  cents 
those  days)  deposited  in  the  pond  at 
the  tenth  hole,  and  some  of  the  weird- 
est and  most  remarkable  golf  that 
Pinehurst  had  ever  witnessed  and  cer- 
tainly has  never  seen  since. 

Sport  clothes  were  unknown,  but 
the  more  experienced  golfers  usually 
had  a  pair  of  loose  flannel  trousers 
and  a  sweater.  Those  of  us  who  had 
never  played  golf  went  round  in  the 
clothes  that  we  wore  in  New  York. 
One  unforgettable  picture  is  Ralph 
Holden  wearing  a  long-tailed  morn- 
ing coat  and  a  derby  hat  sharply  sil- 
houetted against  the  western  sky  prac- 
ticing golf  strokes  under  the  tuition  of 
Alec  Ross,  whose  admonition  was, 
"Mon,  ye're  souple  enough.  Now, 
keep  yere  showlder  down  and  yere  eye 
on  the  ba'." 

One  memorable  year  the  men  elim- 
inated in  the  early  flights  organized  a 
tournament  of  their  own  under  the 
name  of  the  Downand-Out  Club  and 
carried  it  through  with  all  the  cere- 
monies and  paraphernalia  of  the  big 
show  in  the  main  tent,  including  a  vast 
display  of  prizes  bought  at  the  local 
ten-cent  store  and  displayed  on  green- 
baize-covered  stands  in  the  foyer  of  the 
hotel. 

Ralph  Tilton  was  the  moving  spirit 
of  this  enterprise.  He  was  able  to 
dramatize  almost  any  social  function 
into  a  hilarious  farce.  The  climax 
was  a  dinner  that  overshadowed  the 
more  serious  and  solemn  banquet  of 
the  regular  golfers  in  the  big  room. 
Although  Keith  Evans  was  too  good  a 


i 


The  Down-and-Out  Club,  Pinehurst,  January,  1905.    From  left  to  right,  standing. 

Ernest    Clymer,    Otto    Koernig,    Charlie    Meek,    Ralph    Tilton,   Louie    Deveau 

W.  M.  Ostrander:  sitting.  Bob  Frothingham,  Dave   (Dog-Gone)  Evans,  Ralph 

Holden,  Earnest  Calkins 


golfer  to  qualify  in  a  Down-and-Out 
Club,  he  belonged  so  much  in  spirit 
with  our  crowd  that  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  toastmaster,  and  that 
banquet  set  a  new  high  in  the  annals  of 
Pinehurst  for  wit  and  hilarity. 

The  members  of  the  Down-and-Out 
Club  were  Ernest  Clymer.  Otto  Koer- 
nig, Charles  Meek,  Ralph  Tilton, 
Louis  Deveau,  W.  M.  Ostrander,  Rob- 
ert Frothingham,  David  Evans,  Ralph 
Holden  and  the  writer.  With  their 
wives,  admirers,  dependents  and  hang- 
ers-on, the  banquet  numbered  some 
thirty-five  people. 

Beech-Nut 

In  a  factory  romantically  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  Mohawk  at  Canajo- 
harie  two  young  men,  Bartlett  Arkell 
and  Walter  Lipe,  began  putting  up 
sliced  bacon  in  glass  jars.  Arkell  was 
the  son  of  the  famous  Arkell  who 
founded  Judge,  and  Bartlett  might 
have  been  a  publisher  also  if  his  flair 
for  good  food  had  not  intervened.  He 
has  a  sense  of  humor,  too,  but  he  no 
doubt  felt,  to  paraphrase  the  song 
writer,  that  he  would  rather  make  a 
nation's  breakfast  than  its  jokes. 

Beech-Nut  Bacon  was  a  milestone  in 
the  revolutionary  process  of  decentral- 
izing housework  and  taking  woman 
out  of  the  kitchen.  Not  only  was  it 
good  to  eat — Arkell  saw  to  that — but 
its  glass  container  was  a  novelty,  and 


its  slicing  a  convenience.  It  was  with 
unusual  enthusiasm  we  prepared  the 
first  advertising  for  Beech-Nut  Bacon. 
It  was  a  modest  campaign,  but  all  ad- 
vertising was  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
those  days,  and  the  principal  per- 
quisite of  the  connection  was  contact 
with  Bartlett  Arkell. 

Conferences  were  held  at  the  Cafe 
Lafayette,  recently  taken  over  by  Ray- 
mond Orteig  when  Henri  Martin 
moved  up  to  the  old  Delmonico's  at 
Twenty-sixth  Street.  No  business 
could  be  transacted  until  Mr.  Arkell 
had  gone  into  a  huddle  with  Orteig 
to  compose  a  menu  and  select  a  wine. 
The  resulting  luncheon  was  an  ideal 
background  for  a  discussion  of  food 
advertising. 

My  first  visit  to  Canajoharie  stands 
out  in  memory,  not  as  a  recollection  of 
a  tidy  and  efficient  factory  with  neat 
girls  packing  pink  and  white  strips  of 
bacon  in  glass  jars,  but  because  of  the 
novel  spirit  of  adventure  that  char- 
acterized my  entertainment.  Mr. 
Arkell  and  I  went  up  together  arriv- 
ing about  six  o'clock.  Waiting  for 
him  was  the  family  carriage  with  a 
liveried  coachman  on  the  box.  The 
Arkells  were  the  big  people  of  the 
town. 

Mr.   Arkell  dismissed  the  carriage, 

explained  to  me  that  his  mother  was 

giving  a  dinner  which  he  would  have 

[Continued  on  page  78] 
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The  Proper  Effort  at  the  Right  Time 


Member:  National  Shelter 
Group;    A.  B.C.;     A.  B.  P. 


Pdotograph    by 
Torlcel    Korling 


Did 


'ay  for  the 
new.  In  the  publishing  world 
as  In  the  bui  Id  i  ng  field. 
AMERICAN  BUILDER  AND 
BUILDING  AGE  is  the  result 
of  combining  seven  different- 
publications,  keeping  pace 
with  progress,  being  thor- 
oughly modern  In  its  thinking 
as  well  as  its  mechanical 
treatment.  Readers  appreci- 
ate this— that's  why  AMERI- 
CAN BUILDER  AND  BUILD- 
ING AGE  advertising  often 
produces  from  500  to  1000 
inquiries  per  page. 


'/  HERE  are  many  jobs  a  good  business  publica- 
-*■  tion  can  do,  in  addition  to  the  obvious  tasks. 
AMERICAN  BUILDER  AND  BUILDING  AGE,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  services  to  readers  through  its  own  col- 
umns, is  always  to  be  found  leading  the  fight  for  better 
conditions  in  the  field,  greater  cooperation  between 
manufacturers  and  their  building  field  customers, 
against  unfair  and   inequitable  legislation. 

Within  the  last  six  months  millions  of  lines  have  been 
published  by  newspapers  in  all  sections  of  the  U.  S., 
based  on  press  releases  from  AMERICAN  BUILDER 
AND  BUILDING  AGE,  to  induce  the  building  indus- 


try's prospective  customers  to  remodel,  repair  or  build 
now  when  such  good  work  can  be  obtained  for  so  little 
money.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  jobs  this  national 
publication  is  doing — a  proper  effort  at  the  right  time. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  kind  of  crusading  is  difficult 
to  prove;  although  we  have  obtained  considerable 
data  which  Indicate  that  our  efforts  along  these  lines 
have  been  most  successful.  And  it  may  be  significant 
that  the  majority  of  all  building  construction  now  being 
done  is  classified  as  the  kind  of  work  regularly  executed 
by  the  readers  of  AMERICAN  BUILDER  AND  BUILD- 
ING AGE. 


American  Builder  and  Building  Age 


A   Simmons-Boardman   Publication 


105  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


30  Church  St.,  New  York 


215  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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THE     EUROPEAN    LETTER 


AMOS    STOTE,    Paris 


U.  D.  A.  M.: 

THOUGH  but 
three  years 
old,  the  Un- 
ion des  Artistes 
Modernes  has  made 
such  impressive 
progress  that  its 
third  annual  ex- 
hibition in  Paris 
was  recently  held 
within  the  sacred 
portals  of  the 
Louvre.  A  half- 
dozen  large  salons  were  devoted  to  the 
display,  which  ranged  from  posters 
and  photographs,  through  furniture 
and  display  material,  to  fascinating 
models  by  modern  architects  for 
homes,  schools,  apartment  houses  and 
exhibition   buildings. 

As  to  the  advertising  art  end  of  the 
show,  it  was  interesting  to  notice  that 
several  artists  have  been  devoting  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  construction 
of  their  poster  designs  in  metal  for 
special  window  and  store  front  dis- 
plays. Some  of  these  have  been 
worked  out  to  include  mechanical 
action.  Others  combine  drawing  and 
craftsmanship.  As  a  whole  the  ex- 
hibits were  of  an  unusually  high  order, 
showing  great  originality  and  daring, 
combined  with  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  purpose  for  which  the  subjects 
were  created. 

One  fine  poster  designed  by,  I  think, 
Paul  Colin  (at  any  rate  it  was  good 
enough  to  have  been  by  him)  should 
cause  a  fight  between  railway  com- 
panies to  secure  it.  It  gave  a  view 
of  gradually  converging  rails  with  a 
great  hand  in  the  distance  which  sug- 
gested motion  by  being  outlined  in 
three  overlapping  positions,  in  red,  in 
green  and  in  white  set  off  with  a  splat- 
ter work  of  orange.  A  poster  that 
gave  the  idea  of  "safety  first"  with 
speed  not  far  behind. 

Charles  Loupot  showed  some  posters 
dramatizing  form  and  composition 
through  a  flowing,  rather  than  an 
angular,  quality  which  he  seems  to 
master  so  successfully.  This  treat- 
ment appears  to  give  the  products  he 
advertises  a  peculiar  value,  an  essen- 
tial desirability.  There  is  nothing  ob- 
vious about  Loupot's  work,  no  forcing 


the  appeal  with  attempts  at  unreality; 
but  just  the  placing  of  a  product  in 
an  environment,  and  at  an  elevation 
in  his  composition,  which  seems  to  do 
something  impressive  and  sincere,  and 
adds  to  the  appreciation  of  the  thing 
offered. 

Of  course  Jean  Carlu  held  the  center 
of  the  stage  in  the  first  salon.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  hung  his  great  poster 
pleading  for  disarmament  with  breath- 
taking realism.  Photography  had 
been  introduced  to  emphasize  reality. 
A  mother,  hugging  her  child  to  her 
breast.  Both  of  them,  tearless,  but  in 
a  frenzy  of  fear,  screaming  with  terror. 
In  the  chaos  of  emotion  over  their 
heads  a  cruel  projectile  was  driving 
at  lightning  speed  toward  them. 

The  versatility  of  Carlu  always  in- 
terests me.  In  the  centre  of  this  salon 
was  his  model  for  a  Frigeco  display, 
featuring  a  polar  bear  ambling  down 
the  markings  on  a  big  thermometer  to- 
ward the  lowered  red  mercury  which 
indicated  that  freezing  was  going  on 
as  usual  in  the  old  ice  box.  Carlu's 
heroic  white  and  black  armored 
knights  on  horseback,  having  it  out 
with  lances,  the  white  knight  having 
all  the  best  of  it,  occupied  the  opposite 
end  of  this  salon.  This  great  group 
had  been  done  in  metal  for  a  window 
display  used  by  one  of  the  Paris  de- 
partment stores  during  the  annual 
white  sale. 

Municipal  Banking: 

WHEN  Neville  Chamberlain,  chan- 
cellor of  the  British  exchequer,  was 
Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham  he  spon- 
sored the  opening  of  a  municipal  bank, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
It  was  intended  to  serve  the  working 
man.  It  has.  And  during  one  of  the 
most  trying  periods  in  British  history. 
In  1921  this  bank  had  62,119  de- 
positors. In  1931  it  had  333,219  de- 
positors. During  this  time  its  deposits 
grew  from  a  little  over  7  million  dol- 
lars to  more  than  64  million  dollars 
(figuring  sterling  at  par).  The  bank 
has  bought  50  of  the  53  premises  in 
which  its  branches  are  operated,  loca- 
tions as  carefully  selected  to  serve  the 
working  man  as  used  to  be  the  saloon 
sites  chosen  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
bank   has    a   Home-Purchase    Depart- 


ment for  the  service  of  its  depositors 
which  has  helped  11,257  families  to 
own  their  own  homes,  not  only  through  ^1 
advancing  the  money  on  mortgages  but 
through  advice  in  the  selection  of  prop- 
erties and  carrying  out  the  actual 
negotiations.  It  is  especially  interest- 
ing to  note  that  during  last  year,  with 
its  climax  of  hardships,  more  de- 
positors in  this  bank  required  its  help 
in  the  securing  of  a  home  than  in  any 
previous  year — more  British  workmen 
prepared  to  buy  homes.  I  am  wonder- 
ing how  many  workers  in  Chicago  or 
New  York  would  flock  to  deposit  their 
savings  in  municipally  operated  banks 
or  how  wise  they  would  be  in  taking 
such  a  step. 


H.R.H.  and  G.B. 

T^HE  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  get- 
-*-  ting  after  the  advertising  and  travel 
interests  of  Great  Britain  to  do  their 
stuff  abroad  more  energetically.  He 
says  that  all  the  world  has  been  told 
a  plenty  about  the  hard  times  Britain 
has  been  experiencing,  along  with 
other  nations,  while  the  delights  of  the 
country  and  its  historic  treasures  have 
been  neglected.  "This  is  the  moment 
when  we  want  to  try  to  impress  on 
the  world  that  our  country  is  still 
alive  and  intends  to  go  forward  again." 
It  strikes  me  the  whole  world  needs  a 
few  more  men  like  H.R.H.  to  help  us 
realize  that  all  nations  are  still  alive 
and  intend  going  forward. 


— If  any?: 

T^HAT  advertisement  of  Frank  Jay 
-*-  Gould's  Palais  de  la  Mediterranee 
recently  referred  to  in  these  columns 
and  which  offered  diversion  for  the 
idle  rich  must  have  caused  some  com- 
ment for  the  postman  has  just  handed 
me  a  smart  booklet  from  that  institu- 
tion for  the  care-free  and  purse-full 
which  carries  a  large  question  mark 
on  its  cover  and  the  words — "for  the 
idle  rich,  if  any."  Well,  Frank  Gould's 
gaming  palaces  certainly  help  to  keep 
money  in  circulation,  but  a  poster  I 
saw  this  morning  will  be  more  impres- 
sive to  many  people.  It  displayed  a 
man  out  of  work  and  bore  the  simple 
phrase  which  said  in  substance:  "To 
stop  unemployment— BUY  NOW." 
Which  is  another  demand  made  by  Sir 
Josiah  Stamp  who  says:  "We  must 
cease  to  hoard,  we  must  give  up  the 
craze  for  one  hundred  per  cent 
liquidity,  and  we  must  abandon  pol- 
icies of  intense  nationalism." 
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and  then^  too, 
this  OTHER 
big  Advantage 


XAfter  your  product  is  made,  you  have  to 
box  it,  barrel  it,  crate  it,  jug  it — do  some- 
thing with  it  to  insure  safe  transit  to  the 
buyer  and  attractive  appearance  in  his  stock . 

Just  here  is  a  point  worth  thought: — 
Where,  in  your  ordinary  business  routine, 
is  the  source  of  such  Containers  in  relation 
to  the  fabrication  of  your  goods? 

—  Is  it  at  a  distance,  involving  correspondence,  delay  and 
freight;  the  buying  of  quantities  far  in  advance; — and  high 
cost? 

— Or  is  it  right  in  your  own  home  city,  where  a  'phone  ca 
quickly  brings  supplies  to  your  shipping  room?  Where  manu- 
facturers carry  large  stocks?  Where  there  is  no  freight?  Whi 
the  cost  is  less,  and  the  service  better? 

***** 
Such  is  the  established  condition  in  St. 
Louis.  The  natural  distributive  advantages 
here  —  geographical,  transportational,  and 
economic — have  brought  about  huge  local 
demands  for  Merchandise  Containers  of 
every  sort.  This — with  the  abundance  of 
suitable  low-cost  materials — has  attracted 
one  great  quality  producer  after  another. 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  your  requirements 
are  in  wood,  metal,  paper,  fiber,  cloth,  com- 
position, glass,  veneer,  or  any  other  pro- 
tective material  known  to  commerce — its 
manufacturers  are  here,  or  near.  Among 
them  are  some  of  the  largest  in  America.  They  supply  many 
national  concerns  in  all  parts  of  the  country  on  a  price-qual- 
ity-and-service  basis.  But  if  your  factory  were  here,  they  could 
serve  you  better  still. 

Here,  too,  are  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Labels — 
another  common  problem  .  .  .  When  you  consider  detailed, 
day-to-day  advantages  like  these,  combined  with  the  distribu- 
tive advantages  of  this  central  location,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
so  many  national  concerns  are  looking  thoughtfully  toward 
St.  Louis. 

All  the  facts  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Why  not  get  them? 


The   INDUSTRIAL   BUREAU   of  the 
INDUSTRIAL   CLUB    of  ST.  LOUIS 

513   Locust   Street  '  '  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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1  HREE  YEARS  back,  tlie  financial  writers  quoted  Mr. 
Stuyvesant  frequently,  but  of  late  haven't  consulted  him 
so  much.  He  is  not  exactly  reassuring — to  a  business  world 
hungry  for  good  news.  Mr.  Stuyvesant  has  repeatedly  said 
that  this  depression  must  wear  itself  out.  The  end  is  not  yet 
in  sight.  Commodity  and  security  prices  may  go  lower; 
the  buying  level  has  not  been  reached.  Economy  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  He  hints  darkly  that  wages  must  be  cut 
further,  although  he  will  not  permit  himself  to  be  quoted 
on  this  point. 

In  his  club,  over  a  modest  three  dollar  lunch  and  a 
Partagas  perfecto,  Mr.  Stuyvesant  boasts  that  he  has  not 
bought  a  new  suit  in  almost  three  years,  and  that  his  shoes 
have  been  resoled  twice.  He  bought  a  Cadillac  V-i  6  last 
year,  instead  of  another  Hispano-Suiza — a  clear  saving  of 
$12,000.  His  yacht  has  been  in  drydock  since  1929.  And 
he  is  a  little  sharp  with  girls  at  the  office  about  using 
pencils  down  to  the  last  inch  and  things  like  that. 

Mrs.  Stuyvesant — well,  you  will  remember  her  as  the 
woman  who  let  three  servants  go,  so  she  could  contribute 
their  wages  to  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Relief  Fund. 
She  has  cut  her  guest  and  charity  lists,  switches  off  un- 
necessary lights,  and  turns  off  the  heat  in  the  maids' 
rooms.  She  saves  as  much  as  a  dollar  a  day  by  buying 
much  of  her  groceries  at  the  chain  store.  She  is  eagle-eyed 
and  alert  at  finding  bargains,  and  lets  the  stores  wait  six 
months  for  their  bills.  ("Interest,  my  dear,  is  worth  as 
much  to  me  as  it  is  to  them.")  She  says  that  in  these 
terrible  times,  every  woman  must  do  her  bit  cheerfully. 


TkeS 


tuyvesants 


No  question  about  it,  the  Stuyvesants  have  been  feeling 
poor  these  last  two  years.  In  mid- 1929  Mr.  Stuyvesant 
reckoned  his  assets  at  ten  million;  today  the  figure  is  four 
million.  (Of  course,  in  1 92 1  he  had  less  than  one  million — 
but  why  bring  that  up?)  So  the  Stuyvesants  are  conserv- 
ing their  cash,  waiting  until  securities  drop  to  their  1907 
prices,  so  they  can  recoup.  They  are  in  no  mood  for 
spending.  And  until  better  times — or  at  least  better  senti- 
ments— arrive,  the  Stuyvesant  shekels  will  not  come  out 
of  cold  storage.  You  haven't  much  chance  of  selling  them 
anything  just  now. 


J  iM  Sweeney  wasn't  in  the  market  in  1929,  or  any  other 
year.  The  young  Sweeneys  and  current  expenses  permit- 
ted him  only  to  save  a  little  money,  but  never  to  "invest" 
it.  So  there  has  been  little  shrinkage  in  the 
Sweeney  assets — or  in  the  Sweeney  expenses. 
Totally  unversed  in  economics,  the 
Sweeney  children  wear  out  shoes  and  school- 
books,  clothes  and  toys,  have  to  have  their 
teeth  straightened  and  music  lessons,  and 
ask  for  scooter  bikes  and  ice  cream  cones — 
just  as  if  there  were  no  depression.  Jim  wishes  he  could 
save  more  money,  but  doesn't  want  to  save  it  on  the 
kids.  Of  course  they  could  have  done  without  the  car  they 
bought  early  last  Spring,  but  it  was  a  bargain ! 

Mrs.  Sweeney  is  frank  to  say  that  she  can't  make  head 
or  tail  out  of  the  depression.  If  times  are  so  bad,  why  are 
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prices  so  mucli  lower?  And  why  does  every  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement and  shop  window  flaunt  temptation  in  her 
face?  A  trip  through  Macy's  has  become  her  spiritual  ex- 
ercise in  restraint.  Actually,  she  and  the  children  have 
never  in  their  lives  been  as  well  dressed  for  as  little  money. 
And  if  she  can  possibly  manage  the  means — and  Jim— 
the  living  room  is  going  to  benefit  by  some  new  furniture 
and  a  new  radio  before  Santa  Claus  comes  again. 

Mrs.  Sweeney  feels  that  the  depression  has  been  over- 
done. As  long  as  Jim  keeps  his  health  and  his  job  and  pays 
his  insurance  premiums,  she  sees  little  to  worry  about.  Of 
course,  some  people  are  out  of  jobs,  and  in  want,  but  she 
is  unwilling  to  meet  hardship  before  it  comes.  Meanwhile 
the  children  are  growing  up,  and  life  goes  on! 


In  and  around  New  York  City  there  are  ten  million 
Sweeneys.  Their  incomes  are  under  $6,000 — but  most  of 
them  still  have  incomes.  Independent  of  agriculture  and 
the  primary  industries,  they  have  escaped  most  of  the 
economic  distresses  prevailing  elsewhere.  These  Sweeneys 
are  the  best-off  group  of  people  in  the  world  today.  They 
have  made  the  savings  banks  bulge  with  unprecedented 
deposits.  Cash  in  circulation  was  never  higher.  New  York's 
expansion  goes  on — with  subways  building  at  $  1 4,000,000 
a  mile;  the  $350,000,000  Radio  City  development  is  rising, 
requiring  10,000,000  working  days;  last  year  the  Hudson 
River  Bridge  gave  the  jobs  that  $60,000,000  buys. 

In  1 93 1,  residential  building  was  26%  above  the  pre- 


vious year — due  mostly  to  small  homes  built  for  and 
bought  by  the  Sweeneys.  Fourteen  million  dollars  a  day 
was  spent  in  retail  trade;  with  less  money  the  Sweeneys 
bought  more  merchandise  from  depart- 
ment stores  than  in  bullish  1929.  Automo- 
bile sales.  Ford  excluded,  increased  13%  in 
1 93 1  —  and  75%  of  the  increase  came  from  dis- 
tricts where  family  incomes  average  under  $4,000/ 
The  Sweeneys  made  1 93 1  the  best  year  the 
manufacturers  of  mechanical  refrigerators 
and  oil-burners  ever  had  in  this  market.  They  are  still 
living  much  as  they  always  have,  still  spending,  and  still 
in  the  mood  to  spend.  They  believe  that  business  will  get 
better  in  time — as  it  always  has! 

And  they  still  continue  to  read  this  newspaper  in  over- 
whelming majority.  The  News  reaches  two-thirds  of  all 
city  families — including  more  Stuyvesants,  and  Sweeneys 
— than  any  other  New  York  paper;  and  one-fifth  of  the 
families  in  the  New  York  suburbs.  It  is  the  only  medium 
here  that  singly  covers  the  market. 

And  they  still  buy  from  News  advertisements.  Other- 
wise there  is  no  way  of  accounting  for  the  advertising  gain 
of  1 ,925,000  lines  this  paper  had  last  year. 

So  if  you  want  to  do  more  business  in  1932,  give  some 
quick  and  thorough  consideration  to  the  Sweeneys — and 
The  News.  The  market  is  the  best  in  the  country  just 
now.  And  the  medium  is  the  best  in  the  market!  The  small 
page  still  does  more  work  for  advertisers.  And  1932  circu- 
lation— at  1928  rates — lowers  advertising  costs! 


SjYeW    Q/07'k^    ^ Plettire(:^y\fetaSpa/2eyr  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 

^^  /  ~*~^  /        /  Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco 
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The  Puzzling  Problem  of 
Prices 


Price  Cutting  and  Price  Mainte- 
nance by  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman 
and  Robert  A.  Love.  Harper  & 
Brothers.  New  York.  539  pages. 
$6.00. 

THE  brief  report  which  preceded 
this  volume  has  received  wide 
attention  and  has,  unfortunately, 
been  somewhat  misinterpreted.  Pro- 
fessors Seligman  and  Love  advocate 
price  maintenance  but  not  universally 
standardized  prices.  Their  analysis 
states  that  "in  so  far  as  the  lower  prices 
of  a  chain  or  department  store  are 
really  the  result  of  more  efficient  man- 
agement, it  would  be  a  mistake  to  in- 
terfere with  them."  This  "danger  can 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum"  through 
certain  moderate  forms  of  price  main- 
tenance (such  as  the  one  they  offer). 
The  Capper-Kelly  bill  is  not  minutely 
discussed  because  of  the  opposition 
with  which  it  has  met,  although  it  is 
believed  that  even  such  a  statute  would 
be  used  by  so  few  producers  that  price 
cutting  would  be  hampered  but  little. 
The  specific  suggestions  are  to 
strengthen  the  present  right  to  refuse- 
to-sell  by  legalizing:  (a)  the  use  of 
salesmen  and  other  dealers  to  collect 
information  about  a  price  cutter;  (b) 
the  requesting  of  assurances  from  deal- 
ers that  they  will  not  cut  the  suggested 
resale  prices;  (c)  the  keeping  of  "do- 
not-sell"  lists;  and  (d)  the  use  of 
serial  numbers  on  goods.  To  place 
producers  selling  direct  to  retailers 
and  those  selling  through  wholesalers 
upon  a  basis  of  competitive  equality, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  legalize  "dis- 
tribution control"  contracts  whereby 
a  producer  could  designate  certain  re- 
tailers to  whom  a  wholesaler  could 
not  sell,  although  these  agreements 
would  not  cover  the  wholesaler's  resale 
prices.  To  prevent  the  "bootlegging" 
of  merchandise  by  a  dealer  whose  sup- 
ply had  been  cut  off,  a  prohibition  of 
unauthorized  selling  is  proposed.  This 
would  make  it  illegal  for  a  price 
slasher  to  sell  a  branded  item  after 
its  producer  had  given  him  official 
notice  that  his  patronage  was  not 
wanted  and  had  rebought  his  current 
inventory  at  cost  price. 

These  changes  would  permit  manu- 


facturers to  reinstate  dealers  whom 
they  have  once  cut  off  without  danger 
of  legal  complications  and,  in  general, 
allow  them  to  use  effectively  the  exist- 
ing right  to  refuse-to-sell.  The  small 
minority  of  dealers  who  demoralize 
retail  prices  could  thus  be  controlled. 
The  authors  believe  that  "refusal-to- 
sell  provides  a  means  of  dealing  with 
special  cases  without  establishing  a 
rigid  system  of  price  maintenance," 
and  that  it  "is  characterized  by  an  ele- 
ment of  flexibility  which  affords  the 
producer  an  opportunity  to  employ 
any  degree  of  pressure  that  is  desired." 

A  thorough  analysis  of  price  cutting 
and  price  maintenance  is  presented. 
The  manufacturer,  it  is  shown,  suffers 
from  cut  prices  mainly  through  a  loss 
of  dealer  cooperation.  Loss-leader 
price  cutting  helps  only  a  small  share 
of  the  dealers  (10%  of  the  independ- 
ent druggists  along  with  the  chains  and 
department  stores)  and  a  few  consum- 
ers (when  they  purchase  loss-leaders) 
while  it  hurts  the  other  dealers  and 
the  loss-leader  producers,  the  latter 
losing  the  cooperation  of  all  dealers 
since  their  items  carry  unprofitable 
prices  due  to  the  competitive  situation. 

Modern    advertising,    especially    in 


drug  store  items,  is  analyzed  as  being 
excessive  because  manufacturers  must 
force  consumers  to  purchase  their  mer- 
chandise in  spite  of  dealer  antagonism 
and  attempts  at  substitution.  Moderate 
resale  price  control  would  permit  de- 
creased advertising,  the  money  saved 
going  into  dealer  margins  or  decreased 
consumer  prices.  Competition  be- 
tween items  under  resale  price  control, 
or  with  items  without  price  control, 
would  prohibit  increased  prices. 

A  non-political  Interstate  Business 
Commission  is  also  suggested  to  handle 
unfair  competition,  including  loss- 
leader  price  cutting.  Such  a  commis- 
sion would  need  a  broad  grant  of 
power  from  Congress  so  that  it  could 
interpret  the  legislative  purpose  and 
permit  changes  in  business  practice  as 
warranted  by  business  evolution.  The 
Commission  would  consider  only  such 
rules  as  were  submitted  to  it  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  of  firms  in 
a  specific  industry  and  would  exert  its 
influence  entirely  through  vetoing  un- 
satisfactory proposals. 

Taken  as  a  unit,  this  volume  offers 
the  first  comprehensive  presentation  of 
resale  price  maintenance.  The  analysis 
is  thorough  and  the  appendices  are  as 
valuable  as  the  text  itself.  They  in- 
clude a  detailed  study  of  price  cutting 
in  the  drug  trade,  a  thorough-going 
analysis  of  resale  price  maintenance 
under  state  laws,  a  brief  summary  of 
resale  price  maintenance  in  specific  in- 
dustries. 

Albert  Haring. 


PROFESSOR    FRONT  O'S    CORNER 

resumption  of  an  era  of  two-fisted  salesman- 
ship. Says  Watt,  "This  chair  is  designed  for 
salesmen.  It  works  in  the  following  ways: 
"1.  In  plant  or  branch,  it  keeps  the  sales- 
man from  loafing  too  much  about  the  office, 
thus  sending  him  out  into  field  where  he 
belongs. 

'"2.  In  buyer's  office,  it  forces  the  sales- 
man to  condense  his  selling  talk  and  make 
every  word  count,  thus  multiplying  his  calls 
per  day.  Also  keeps  both  salesman  and 
purchasing  agent  from  long-drawn-out 
weeping  over  current  depression. 

"3.  Chair  is  practically  everlasting,  as  no 
one  uses  it.  Hence  cuts  overhead  and  office 
furniture   depreciation." 

Having  refused  to  patent  his  chair,  Watt 

is  passing  up  huge  royalties  by  giving  his 

Oj2    Proddillff    tllC  invention  freely  to  the  world.     Therefore, 

'^  you  can  cut  out  this  illustration  and  have 

SfllCS  Force  ''^^    nearest    unemployed    carpenter    make 

them  up  for  your  own  salesmen. 

The  interesting  chair  shown  here  is  the  Spasmodically  yours, 

latest  invention  of  Steinmetz  Edison  Watt, 

boy  inventor  of  Skeneateles  Junction,  New 

York  State.    Young  Watt   (he  is  only  13) 

gives  this  as  his  contribution  toward  the 
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During  the  recent  Iowa  state  high  school 
basketball  tournament,  The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  was  the  front  row- 
seat  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lowans. 

Seven  hundred  and  ninety-four  cities 
and  towns  had  cage  teams  bidding  for 
state  championship  honors.  During  the 
elimination  contests  enthusiasm  ran  so 
high  that  entire  towns,  cheering  and 
yelling,  jammed  gymnasiums  in  every 
corner  of  the  state.  It  so  happened  that 
on  one  night  during  the  preliminary 
games,  352  basket-throwing  fives  battled 
for  another  notch  up  the  ladder. 
The  next  morning's  Register  and  Trib- 
une brought  complete  results  of  every 
game.  Fans  could  check  up  on  the  prog- 
ress of  every  team. 

lowans  depend  upon  The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune.  It  covers  the 
entire  slate  of  Iowa  as  thoroughly  as 
most  newspapers  cover  their  own  city. 
Intense  reader  interest  has  built  its  re- 
markable circulation  .  .  .  more  than 
240,000  daily,  98%  in  Iowa!  No  con- 
tests, no  premiums,  no  insurance  policy 
hookups  have  been  used. 

The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 


240,844  Daily 
214,459  Sunday 
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Shall  We  Devaluate 
the  Dollar? 


HENRY    HAZLITT 


Devaluating  the  dollar,  as  Mr.  Haz- 
litt  points  out,  can  have  the  effect  of 
inflating  prices  and  stimulating  busi- 
ness. Because  of  the  general  interest 
in  the  subject,  ive  reprint  here  ivith  per- 
mission excerpts  from  two  articles 
ivhich  appeared  in  The  Nation  of 
March  30  and  of  April  6.  Mr.  Hazlitt, 
formerly  a  financial  writer  on  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  later  on  The  Sun, 
is  now  an  editor  of  The  Nation. — 
Editor. 

I 

EVER  since  the  violent  collapse  of 
agricultural  and  raw  -  material 
prices  began  in  1929,  it  has  been 
evident  to  every  informed  person  that 
we  must  choose  one  of  two  ways  out 
of  the  present  economic  crisis — infla- 
tion or  deflation.  Both  terms  are 
loosely  used  to  cover  a  wide  range  of 
meanings,  so  perhaps  it  would  be  wise 
if  I  said  just  what  I  mean  by  them  in 
the  present  instance.  By  deflation  I 
mean  the  bringing  down  of  other  ele- 
ments in  the  price  structure — includ- 
ing rents,  wages,  interest  charges,  and 
taxes — to  conform  with  the  collapse  in 
raw-material  prices.  By  inflation  I 
mean  the  return  of  raw-material  and 
wholesale  prices  to  their  former  levels. 
The  one  thing  that  cannot  continue  is 
the  existing  disparities  within  the  price 
structure.  If  wages  and  prices  of  fin- 
ished goods  stay  up,  and  raw-material 
prices  stay  down,  then  raw-material 
producers  cannot,  as  a  whole,  continue 
to  operate.  Labor  in  the  raw-material 
industries  will  continue  to  be  unem- 
ployed, and  neither  the  former  work- 
ers nor  the  former  managers  and  capi- 
talists in  those  industries  will  be  able 
to  buy  the  output  of  manufacturers; 
these  in  turn  will  lay  off  workers, 
which  will  still  further  cut  down  the 
purchasing  power  for  finished  goods, 
which  will  still  further  cut  down  the 
purchasing  power  for  raw  materials — 
and  so  on  around  the  vicious  circle. 
This  describes  the  prolonged  and  in- 
creasing stagnation  of  business  that  we 
have  got  ourselves  into.  The  deadlock 
can  be  broken  only  by  establishing  a 
new  equilibrium  throughout  the  price 


structure — an  equilibrium  that  would 
once  more  make  possible  the  free 
movement  of  goods  and  the  full  em- 
ployment of  labor. 

Such  an  equilibrium,  as  I  have  said, 
can  be  restored  either  by  a  recovery  of 
wholesale  prices  or  by  a  decline  in  the 
other  elements  in  the  price  structure. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  crisis  most  of 
our  statesmen,  bankers,  and  business 
men  sat  around  hoping  for  the  first, 
and  many  of  them  are  still  hoping. 
But  though  everyone  has  been  hoping 
for  a  reversal  of  the  wholesale-price 
movement,  not  a  single  step  of  real  im- 
portance has  been  taken  to  bring  it 
about.  The  result  is  that  the  movement 
has  continued,  so  that  the  Bradstreet 
index  number  on  March  1  last,  for 
example,  showed  the  lowest  level  of 
wholesale  commodity  prices  since 
1899 

Do  we  want  this  process  to  con- 
tinue? If  we  do,  we  must  frankly 
face  the  fact  that  it  is  destined  to 
go  much  further  than  it  has,  and  we 
must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  what  a  policy 
of  deflation  actually  means. 

The  sole  group  that  clearly  stands 
to  gain  by  the  policy  of  deflation  seems 
to  be  the  holders  of  "gilt-edged" 
bonds.  Possibly,  in  spite  of  the  pres- 
ent testimony  of  the  market,  the  per- 
centage of  ultimate  default  on  bonds 
will  not  be  extraordinarily  high.  But 
the  group  that  stands  to  gain  by  defla- 
tion will  still  be  extremely  small,  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  rest  of  us  who  stand  to  lose.  And 
the  group  that  gains  must  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  rest  of  us.  .  .  . 

II 

Let  us  now  examine  what  the  prob- 
able effects  would  be  if,  while  still  ad- 
hering to  the  gold  basis,  we  should 
devaluate  the  dollar.  It  is  important 
never  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a 
price  in  any  gold-standard  country  ex- 
presses, at  bottom,  the  relation  between 
the  value  of  the  commodity  priced  and 
the  value  of  a  given  weight  of  gold. 
In  the  United  States  this  weight  of 
gold  is  25.8  grains — the  dollar.  De- 
valuation would  be  the  process  of  re- 


ducing the  weight  of  gold  in  the  dollar, 
so  that  goods,  which  would  still  con- 
tinue to  be  exchanged  for  the  same 
quantity  of  gold,  would  be  exchanged 
for  more  dollars.  The  amount  of  this 
reduction  of  gold  in  the  dollar  should 
be  enough  at  least  to  offset  the  decline 
of  wholesale  and  raw-material  prices 
since  1929.  .  .  . 

The  first  effect  of  devaluation  would 
be  a  compensating  rise  in  prices  on 
all  the  organized  security  and  com- 
modity markets.  If  the  dollar  were 
devaluated  by  33  1/3  per  cent  (to  off- 
set the  average  decline  in  wholesale 
prices,  as  reflected  by  the  latest  Bureau 
of  Labor  index,  to  66.2  per  cent  of 
their  1926  level),  these  prices  should 
eventually  rise  on  an  average  by  about 
50  per  cent.  The  effect  of  this  advance 
on  confidence  and  enterprise  would  be 
enormous.  The  raw-material  indus- 
tries would  almost  immediately  begin 
resuming  activity  and  taking  on  labor. 
With  increasing  employment  the  pres- 
ent downward  tendency  of  wages 
would  cease,  and  while  there  might  be 
some  lag,  labor  in  most  industries 
would  be  in  a  position  to  secure  a  rea- 
sonably quick  restoration  of  the  recent 
wage  cuts.  It  is  not  probable — and  it 
would  certainly  not  be  desirable — that 
there  should  be  any  rise  in  rents,  retail 
prices,  etc.,  equal  to  that  in  wholesale 
prices.  One  of  the  worst  ailments  we 
already  suffer  from,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  the  lack  of  equilibrium  between 
raw-material  prices  and  the  prices  of 
manufactured  goods  at  retail.  But  at 
least  the  otherwise  inevitable  continued 
downward  tendency  of  retail  prices 
would  be  arrested,  and  the  reductions 
already  made  would  eventually  be  re- 
stored. 

With  the  value  of  farm  products  ris- 
ing, the  value  of  farms  would  rise 
again;  the  farmer  would  cease  to  be 
crushed  by  his  mortgage ;  his  creditors, 
including  his  bank,  could  become 
liquid  again;  and,  of  course,  bonded 
indebtedness  would  be  less  for  every- 
one. From  one  point  of  view,  the  de- 
valuation here  suggested  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  reducing  the  farmer's  mort- 
gage, the  mortgages  on  real  estate 
everywhere,  the  bonded  indebtedness 
of  corporations,  and  the  indebtedness 
of  municipalities  and  States  as  well 
as  the  national  debt,  by  33  1/3  per 
cent.  But  it  would  be  reducing  them 
only  in  terms  of  physical  gold.  In 
real  purchasing  power  it  would  merely 
be  restoring  all  such  indebtedness  to 
its  approximate  level  in  1929;  it  would 
[Continued  on  page  54] 
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CLASSIFIED  


the  pulse  beat  of  reader  interest 


Proof 
of  the  l*u«ldiiiji« 

The  Oregonian  carried 
75.2  per  cent  more  clas- 
sified advertising  in  1931 
than  any  other  Portland 
newspaper. 


•  When  newspaper  readers  have  advertising 
of  their  own  to  place,  it's  only  natural  that  they  turn  to  the 
newspaper  in  which  they  read  advertising.  Thus,  shrewd  space 
buyers  rightly  measure  reader  interest  by  the  size  and  quality  of 
a  newspaper's  classified  section.  On  this  sound  basis.  The  Ore- 
gonian can  safely  top  any  media  list  designed  to  sell  the  Port- 
land market.  Profit  by  this  revealing  situation.  Buy  The  Ore- 
gonian first  ...  it  does  a  powerful  selling  job  alone. 

PORTLAND,      OREGON 
One  of  America's  lowest  milline  rate  neivspapers 

Nationally  Represented  by   Williams,   Lawrence  £>  Cresmer,   New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,    Seattle 
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Spi  VaQi 


qS^s 


^odkins 


WHEN  my  good  friend  Maxwell  I. 
Pitkin  left  New  York  to  write  copy 
for  George  Harrison  Phelps  in  Detroit, 
Cosmopolitans  multigraphed  house-organ, 
The  Better  Way,  suddenly  stopped.  Not 
until  then  did  many  of  the  advertising  fra- 
ternity know  that  it  was  "Pit"  who  had  been 
creating  it — and  I  use  the  term  advisedly,  for 
The  Better  Way  was  not  merely  "edited"  or 
"written" ;  it  was  the  work  of  a  philosophical 
mind  in  creative  mood. 

From  time  to  time — but  all  too  infre- 
quently— has  "Pit"  broken  into  print  "on 
his  own"  during  the  past  few  years.  And 
then  all  loo  fragmentarily,  as  in  one  brief 
chapter,  "Tomorrow's  Copy — A  Poet's  Vi- 
sion," which  appeared  in  1929  in  George 
Harrison  Phelps'  book,  "Tomorrow's  Adver- 
tisers" ....  I  am  tempted  to  pause  and  in- 
terpolate a  stanza  of  that  poem  .... 
Tomorrow's  copy  ....  Will  the  passing 

moons 
Refine  its  logic  and   perfect   its  runes? 
Toughen  its  sinews,   sharpen  its  allure 
With  niceties  more  neat  and  more  ma- 
ture? 
Will  learned  doctors  of  the  mind  and 

heart 
Reduce  to  law  the  copy-writers's  art 
And    show   how   words,   succeeding   one 

another. 
Can  move   the   clod,  the  rake,  the  bud, 

the  mother, 
By  mass  or  class,  on  such  a  day  to  go 
And  purchase  this   or  that?     I  do  not 

know. 
All  of  which  is  by  way  of  leading  up  to 
the  fact  that  this  morning  the  letter  carrier 
left  at  my  door  a  little  volume  bearing  the 
simple  title.  "'Words,"  by  M.  I.  Pitkin.  And 
my  heart  glowed  within  me,  for  I  knew  a 
treat   was    in   store. 

Abandoning  all  mundane  matters,  thi? 
afternoon  1  have  tilted  back  in  my  chair  and 
sat  under  the  spell  of  this  choice  little  volume 
of  verse  and  prose,  made  up  of  selected 
essays  from  the  old  Better  Way  and  served 
with  typographic  taste  by  Oliver  A.  Wallace, 
printer  and  epicure  of  the  written  word. 
Once  more  "Pit"  has  caught  me  in  his  spell, 
and  I  am  content  to  let  the  rest  of  the  day 
slide  into  oblivion  as  I  sit  and  soak  in  the 
spirit  and  the  wisdom  of  "Words." 

--8-pt.- 
The  other  day  I  came  upon  a  cigar  store 
Indian!     And  shortly  after,  another.     Both 
were  on  New  York's  Seventh  Avenue. 


But  alas,  they  were  two-dimensional  In- 
dians in  the  form  of  cut-out  lithographs. 

Ugh!     Indians  no  real. 
— 8-pt.— 

Reminiscent  of  the  London  Convention  of 
1924  and  my  trip  down  through  Southwest 
England  after  the  convention  is  some  adver- 
tising now  being  done  in  this  country  by  the 


GREAT 
WESTERN 

AND 

SOUTHERN 


Great  Western  and  Southern  Railways.  I 
reproduce  one  of  the  series  of  attractive 
single-column  advertisements  which  seem  to 
me  to  strike  a  pleasing  note  in  travel  ad- 
vertising.   Certainly,  they  crowd  an  unusual 


amount  of  information  and  atmosphere  into 
a  modest  column  of  space. 

Incidentally,  with  advertising  appropria- 
tions being  seriously  curtailed  these  days, 
the  single  column  is  bound  to  take  on  new 
importance.  And  in  the  hands  of  a  master 
the  column  can  be  given  real  force  and 
dignity,  as  demonstrated  by  these  English 
lailway  advertisements. 

— 8-pt.— 
This   from   Glen   Buck,  old   war-horse   in 
advertising: 

Exchange 
I  gave  a  lad  a  dollar  bill. 

Another  one  he  doled  to  me — 
An  even  trade,  without  a  thrill. 

And  none  the  richer  we. 
A  new  idea  I  swapped  a  lad. 

When  he  a  flashing  thought  did  bring— 
And  then,  we  both  new  riches  had, 
And  lost  not  anything. 

—8-pt.— 
This  from  the  Kellogg  News:  "Last  week, 
the  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and  News,  to 
demonstrate  the  buying  power  of  a  single 
dollar,  marked  a  dollar  bill,  and  released  it 
to  the  public.  Every  person  receiving  the 
bill  was  asked  to  pass  it  on  as  he  would  in 
the  ordinary  routine  of  business,  and  report 
its  possession  to  the  Enquirer  and  News. 
From  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  noon,  a 
single  dollar  was  responsible  for  $50  worth 
of  business." 

The  economics  of  that  last  statement  may 
be  a  bit  damp,  but  there  is  significance  in 
the  demonstration. 

— 8-pt.— 
Perhaps  I  got  out  of  the  wrong  side  of 
bed  on  Sunday  morning,  though  1  certainly 
felt  perfectly  good-natured  .  .  .  But  I  flared 
up  with  indignation  over  the  heading  of  an 
R.  H.  Macy  page  advertisement  in  the  Sun- 
day paper.    It  read: 

We  went 
We  saw 
We  copied 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  not  to  know  that  all 
big  stores  send  their  style  scouts  to  the  Paris 
openings  to  copy  the  new  styles.  Nor  am 
1  so  obtuse  as  not  to  realize  that  the  French 
put  prices  on  their  models  that  cover  this 
trade  piracy.  But  just  the  same  it  rubbed 
me  the  wrong  way.  this  Macy  advertisement 
that  boldly  proclaimed  in  big  display  type 
that,  lacking  in  originality,  their  stylists 
went,  saw  and  stole  the  work  of  the  French 
designers,  and  concluded  with  the  statement, 
"Although  the  landed  cost  for  these  original 
models  ran  into  the  dizzy  thousands,  you  can 
buy  these  exquisite  copies  at  our  famous 
down-to-earth  smart-to-be-thrifty  prices." 

Somehow,  to  me  this  advertisement  took 
away    a    good    deal    of   the   "smartness"   of 
being  thrifty  and  gave  it  a  grubby  flavor. 
— 8-pt.— 

I  see  by  the  publicity  releases  that  Stanley 
Resor  of  J.W.T.  is  to  do  the  chapter  on 
"Advertising  as  a  Career"  in  E.  L.  Bernays' 
book,  "An  Outline  of  Careers,"  to  be  re- 
published shortly  by  Doubleday  Doran.  If 
Brother  Resor  can  inject  into  this  revision 
of  Bernays'  book  any  sure-fire  formula  for 
getting  into  the  advertising  business  in  these 
jobless  days  of  1932,  I  know  several  young 
men  who  are  coming  out  of  college  this 
spring  bent  on  embarking  on  advertising 
careers  who  would  rise  and  call  him  blessed! 
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Keen  for  Thrills 


In  Los  Angeles,  where  fairways  are  as  green 
in  January  as  in  July,  and  where  the  beach  in  March 
looks  like  Atlantic  City  in  August,  people,  from 
infancy  to  senility,  delight  in  the  strenuous  life. 

The  pride  of  the  family  takes  her  morning 
airing  in  a  fast  spin  to  the  beach  and  back,  and  a 
few  years  later  she's  handy  with  a  brassie  and  a 
tennis  racket.  At  16,  she  can  do  a  jack-knife  into  the 
pool,  drive  a  golf  ball  farther  than  Dad  and  handle 
a  steering  wheel  like  Sir  Malcolm  Campbell. 

This  passion  for  outdoor  sports  makes  Los 
Angeles  the  ideal  setting  for  the  tenth  Olympiad. 


Three  months  from  now,  athletes  of  forty  nations 
will  be  here,  warming  up  to  smash  world's  records. 
And  to  see  them  do  it,  lovers  of  sport  will  flock  here 
from  all  over  the  world. 

Naturally,  these  throngs  of  opulent  visitors  will 
follow  the  old  Los  Angeles  custom  of  beginning 
each  glorious  day  by  reading  The  Examiner.  With 
the  largest  circulation,  and  the  largest  home  carrier 
circulation,  of  any  morning  and  Sunday  newspaper 
in  the  West,  it's  the  greatest  selling  power  among 
the  Moderns  of  greatest  buying  power. 

It's  a  great  audience,  and  a  great  newspaper- 
and  a  great  advertising  opportunity. 


LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER 

REPRESENTED  BY  W.  W.  CHEW  ORGANIZATION 

New  York:  572  Madison  Ave.  •  Chicago:  612  Hearst  Bidg.  •  Detroit:  10-238  General  Motors  Bidg 

Los  Angeles:  430  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bidg        •       San  Francisco:  612-615  Hearst  Bidg.       •       Seattle:  1510  Textile  Tower  Bidg. 
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Selling  Shorts 


Selling  Stvanky  Homes 

RIVER  HOUSE,  a  cooperative 
apartment  building  fronting  on 
the  East  River,  New  York  City, 
is  offering  an  unusual  selling  plan  that 
is  keyed  to  current  business  conditions. 
Before  completion,  while  there  was  an 
active  selling  market,  nearly  $2,000,000 
of  cooperative  stock  was  sold.  As  times 
grew  worse,  the  market  became  dull 
for  cooperative  apartments.  The  own- 
ing syndicate,  therefore,  recently  made 
the  following  offer  to  those  who  could 
not  buy  now,  but  whose  purpose  it  was 
to  ultimately  do  so:  a  three-year  lease 
at  10%  of  the  purchase  price,  which 
represents  approximately  the  apart- 
ment's carrying  charges,  with  option 
to  buy  at  the  end  of  that  period.  If  the 
option  is  taken  up,  the  buyer  gets  the 
benefit  of  a  discount  of  one-half  the 
rental  paid  during  the  term.  If  not,  he 
must  pay  an  additional  rental,  equal  to 
3  or  5%  per  year,  on  the  purchase 
price,  depending  on  whether  he  or  the 
owning  syndicate  finished  the  apart- 
ment. The  cost  of  the  apartment  under 
these  terms  is  most  attractive  for  the 
next  three  years,  and  is  under  the  mar- 
ket price.  About  14  people  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  offer.  All  are  mak- 
ing their  own  improvements  and  deco- 
rations, which  the  owning  syndicate 
hopes  will  be  a  further  inducement  for 
them  to  buy. 

Restaurant  Psychology 

Because  the  appearance  of  uni- 
formed waiters  in  the  Manhattan  Room 
restaurant  in  the  Hotel  New  Yorker, 
New  York,  was  believed  to  give  the  im- 
pression to  the  street  passer-by  that 
this  was  an  expensive  restaurant,  wait- 
resses have  replaced  the  waiters.  The 
hotel  management  feels  that  since  the 
prices  in  this  restaurant  are  most  rea- 
sonable, a  less  formal  atmosphere  will 
induce  increased  patronage.  Waiters 
have  staffed  this  restaurant  since  the 
hotel  opening  two  years  ago. 

Cocktail  &  Kitchenette  Wheels 

Six  months  ago  the  Roman  Press, 
New  York,  placed  on  the  market,  the 
Cocktail  Wheel.  This  is  a  10-inch  disc 
with  directions  for  mixing  52  drinks. 
A  smaller  disc  that  revolves  on  top  of 
it  shows  necessary  ingredients  and  pro- 


portions. Marketed  through  book  and 
department  stores,  this  publisher  has 
in  six  months  sold  25,000  copies.  A 
month  ago,  the  publisher  announced 
the  Kitchenette  Wheel,  similar  in  de- 
sign and  operation,  but  giving  direc- 
tions for  26  easy-to-prepare  recipes. 
This  item,  also  selling  at  retail  for  50 
cents,  has  recently  crossed  the  5000 
mark,  and  is  now  selling  at  the  rate  of 
200  a  week.  The  acceptance  of  these 
products,  which  have  not  been  exten- 
sively advertised,  is  seemingly  due  to 
their  unique  appeal  and  popular  price. 

Furniture  Guild  Insignia 

To  further  the  promotion  of  "all  that 
is  good  in  furniture  design  and  crafts- 
manship" the  Grand  Rapids  Furniture 
Makers  Guild  has  adopted  a  Guild 
Mark.  This  insignia  is  stamped  with 
a  serial  letter  and  number  on  each  piece 
of  furniture  produced  at  the  factory 
of  a  Guild  member.  A  certificate  is 
issued  to  the  consumer  at  the  time  of 
delivery,  identifying  the  furniture  and 
registering  the  owner  as  having  pur- 
chased, what  the  Guild  terms,  "authen- 
tic Grand  Rapids  furniture."  Retail 
dealers  are  also  included  in  the  Guild 
membership  and  are  now  using  the  in- 
signia in  local  advertising.  The  Guild 
has  also  prepared  a  series  of  dealer 
advertisements  which  emphasize  the 
advantages  of  buying  and  owning 
quality  furniture. 

Profits  from  Dancing 

The  Lackawanna  Red  &  White  Spe- 
cial pulled  out  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on 
April  1,  crowded  with  Cornell  Univer- 
sity students  who  are  homeward  bound 
for  spring  recess.  To  get  an  extra 
share  of  student  travel,  the  D.  L.  &  W. 
line  furnished  a  special  car  on  this 
train,  having  a  smooth  floor  and  a  jazz 
band.  Dancing  began  when  the  train 
left  Ithaca  and  continued  until  New 
York  was  reached.  Just  ahead  of  the 
dance  car  was  a  buffet-lunch-counter 
car  where  refreshments  were  dispensed 
at    ordinary    road-stand    prices. 

Retailer  s  Selling  Letter 

Progressive  and  successful  selling 
activities  are  by  no  means  limited  to 
manufacturers.  In  South  Bend,  Ind., 
Gilbert's,  men's  outfitters,  recently  is- 


sued a  most  profitable  sales  stimulation 
letter.  To  each  letter  was  clipped  a 
new  $1  bill.  Here  is  the  letter:  "En- 
closed you  will  find  a  brand  new  dollar 
bill.  You  will  be  surprised,  Mr.  Doe, 
how  far  it  will  go  in  procuring  Amer- 
ica's finest  wearables  at  Gilbert's,  the 
largest  and  finest  men's  store  in  north- 
ern Indiana.  We  maintain  a  staff  of 
28  competent  salesmen,  who  look  at 
the  transaction  through  your  eyes,  not 
ours,  to  serve  you." 

This  letter  was  sent  to  100  men  hav- 
ing incomes  of  $5,000  a  year  or  more. 
Ninety  per  cent  visited  the  store  and  the 
average  sale  was  in  excess  of  $40.  The 
letter  was  later  sent  to  800  men  of  the 
same  income  group,  living  in  the  trad- 
ing area.  Approximately  73%  re- 
sponded. 

D.  &  M.  Sport  Conference 

The  Draper-Maynard  Co..  athletic 
equipment  manufacturer  of  Plymouth, 
N.  H.,  finds  many  unusual  avenues  for 
stimulating  the  sale  of  its  products. 
On  April  1,  the  manufacturer  spon- 
sored the  Second  New  England  D.  &  M. 
Sport  Conference  at  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity Club.  Coaches  and  faculty  man- 
agers from  colleges,  prep  and  high 
schools  attended.  Bill  Bingham  of 
Harvard;  Harry  Hillman  of  Dart- 
month,  and  "Tuss"  McLaughry,  as  well 
as  other  well-known  athletic  directors, 
participated  in  a  discussion  on  the  new 
changes  in  football  rules.  There  was 
no  high  pressure  selling  of  D.  &  M. 
products,  although  an  opportunity  was 
provided  to  show  the  250  coaches  and 
managers  the  newest  D.  &  M.  products. 
Badger  &  Browning,  Inc.,  Boston 
agency,  cooperated  with  the  manufac- 
turer in  developing  this  promotional 
conference. 

Branding  Coal 

The  past  winter  season  has  seen  vari- 
ous types  of  branded  coal  on  the  mar- 
ket. Blue  Coal,  which  is  sprayed  by 
a  harmless  dye,  has  been  intensively 
marketed.  The  D.  L.  &  W.  Coal  Com- 
pany reports  many  increased  orders 
from  dealers.  Blackwood  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  marks  its  anthracite  with  a 
red  bar.  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Products  Company  formerly  stenciled 
a  design  on  its  coal.  This  was  found  to 
be  too  expensive.  It  now  uses  scatter 
tags  in  certain  sizes.  The  Payne  Coal 
Company,  Inc.,  uses  cardboard  discs 
of  an  orange  color  to  identify  its  coal, 
as  Orange  Disc  anthracite. 

WiNFiELD  L.  Redding 
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The  Last  Word  in  Advertising^' 


POINT-OF-SALE 


DISPLAYS 


AGEMCY 


umEffim 


VOJNUSUALy  CAN  DIES  ^^ 

Jon  those  u)h  o  loVe  fine  thim 


From  the  five  cent  packet  of  chewing  gum  to 
the  five  thousand  dollar  automobile,  from  the 
baby  carriage  to  the  burial  casket,  Brunhoff 
Point  of  Sale  Displays  are  the  last  links  in  the 
chain  that  unites  the  producer  with  the  con- 
sumer. 

Without  them  all  other  forms  of  advertising 
are  incomplete.  With  them  all  other  media 
become  more  productive. 

This  explains  why  the  most  successful  mer- 
chandisers use  Brunhoff  Displays  year  after 
year,  varying  the  artistic  treatment  to  keep 
pace  with  changing  styles  and  stepping  up 
sales  to  keep  abreast  of  production. 

The  displays  illustrated  here  are  all  of  glass, 
beautifully  designed  and  brilliantly  colored. 
But  whether  of  glass,  metal  or  wood  or  of  a 
combination  of  materials,  all  Brunhoff  Dis- 
plays and  Merchandising  Devices  are  con- 
sistent in  dignity  and  in  beauty  with  the  prod- 
ucts or  services  they  advertise. 

Tell  Its  your  point  of  sale  problem.  Better  still, 
send  lis  a  sample  of  your  merchandise.  Let  us 
submit  an  original,  unique  and  compelling  sug- 
gestion. 

THE  BRUNHOFF  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1819  FREEMAN  AVE.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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the  birth  of  the 


WASTE    CIRCULATION    MAKES    THE    REAL    COST    HIGH 


If  you  pay  a  dollar  for  a  dozen  razor  blades 
and  find  that  half  of  them  are  not  sharp, 
you  are  paying  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  dozen 
for  sharp  and  useful  razor  blades.  The 
waste  makes  the  real  cost  high  as  com- 
pared with  the  apparent  cost. 

If  you  pay  20c.  a  line  for  newspaper  circu- 
lation of  which  only  half  may  be  effective, 
you  are  paying  at  the  rate  of  40c.  a  line 
for  the  effective  portion  of  the  circulation. 
The  Truline  Rate  is  40c.  .  .  the  true  cost. 


CONSULT     THE     ABC     STATEMENTS 

What  percentage  of  a  newspajier's  total  circulation  is 
in  the  standard  A.  B.  C.  trading  territory?  ^  hat  per- 
centage is  called  "all  other"',  chiefly  wasteful  rural 
scatteration? 

If  20%  is  waste,  the  REAL  rate  increases  25% 
If  30%  is  waste,  the  REAL  rate  increases  43% 
If  40%  is  waste,  the  REAL  rate  increases  67% 
If  50%  is  waste,  the  REAL  rate  increases  100% 

(The  rate  card  presents  the  nominal  or  apparent  rate. 
The  real  rate  is  the  price  of  effective 
circulation  now  expressed  by  the 
Truline  Rate.) 


CONCENTRATE   YOUR    ADVERTISING   WHERE    GREATEST    PROFIT  CAN    BE    MADE 
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Advertisers  once  bought  space  only  by  the  agate  line.  Then  space-buying 
moved  a  step  forv^^ard  with  the  invention  of  the  milline.  Today,  advertis- 
ers are  turning  to  a  new  and  still  more  useful  formula  ....  the  TRULINE 


THE      TRULINE       RATE       FORMULA 

(Two  methods  of  calculating) 

1  Divide  the  total  circulation  by  the 
effective  market  circulation  and  mul- 
tiply by  the  line  rate,  or  .  . 

2  Divide  the  line  rate  by  the  percentage  of 
effectivecirculation  and  multiply  by  100. 

In  a  year  when  rates  are  the  subject  of  wide 


study,  investigate  the  informative  possibilities 
of  the  Truline  Rate  when  advertising  for  profit. 

Scripps-Howard  long  has  recognized  the  need 
for  advertising  rates  on  which  advertisers  could 
make  a  profit.  As  a  fixed  policy,  Scripps-Howard 
has  avoided  forced  methods,  rural  scatteration, 
forced  combinations  and  other  forms  of  "ghost 
circulation"  which  increase  the  real  cost  of  ad- 
vertising. If  you  want  lower  advertising  costs, 
avoid  phantom  circulation.  Banish  the  red  ink 
from  vour  advertising. 


SCRIPPS  •  HOWARD 
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Henry  and  the  Short  Copy 

[Continued  from  page  21] 


pages  of  type.  And  a  number  of  books 
are  sold  which  have  even  five  or  six 
hundred  pages  of  type.  You  see  what 
I  am  trying  to  get  at?  It  doesn't  make 
a  tinker's  difference  whether  or  not  the 
copy  is  long  or  short  or  red-haired  as 
long  as  it  is  interesting." 

"Sure,"  said  the  fat  angel.  "If  it 
isn't  interesting  then  it  doesn't  make 
any  difference  whether  or  not  it  has 
ten  words  or  a  hundred — it  won't  be 
read.  By  the  way,  Henry,  excuse  me 
from  interrupting,  but  you  see  that 
little  bald-headed  angel  just  gliding 
in  now?  You  should  meet  him  when 
you  get  a  little  more  settled.  He  is 
the  copywriter  who  took  rat  poison 
when  a  client  said  that  the  finest  piece 
of  literature  in  the  world  was  short 
and  mentioned  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address.  About  the  thousandth  time, 
the  Lincoln  Gettysburg  Address  was 
used  to  back  up  a  demand  for  short 
copy  our  bald-headed  friend  decided 
that  life  was  too  long  and  weary." 

"That  Gettysburg  Address  bromide 
is  a  bad  one  to  get  over,"  Henry  stated. 
'"You  mention  the  Bible  as  a  fairly 
good  example  of  long  literature  and 
they  look  at  you  and  wonder  if  you 
claim  you  could  write  the  Bible.  I 
tried  to  tell  the  television  client  that 
we  had  a  fairly  complicated  problem 
to  solve  and  that  it  couldn't  be  solved 
by  arbitrarily  limiting  the  length  of 
the  copy.  Imagine  telling  Rostand: 
'Cut  down  your  Cyrano  de  Bergerac 
to  five  pages,  please.  It  is  too  long 
at  present.'  I  know  what  he  would 
say." 

"Yes,"  said  the  fat  angel,  "but  you 
can't  say  it  here.  We  have  to  have  a 
few  rules.  Before  we  had  any  rules 
some  of  the  account  executives  used 
to  come  over  here  and  you  would 
think  they  were  in  a  conference  the 
way  they  talked." 

"I  can't  understand  why  a  client 
will  say,  'I  want  short  copy,'  "  mused 
Henry.  "The  only  thing  the  client 
should  be  interested  in  is  good  copy. 
The  shortest  copy  in  the  world  may  be 
perfectly  lousy  if  it  is  cut  so  short  that 
a  job  isn't  done.  And  remember  those 
full  -  page  'True  Story'  advertise- 
ments?" 

"I  think  that  was  after  I  decided  I 
could  no  longer  stand  the  sight  of  a 


blue  pencil  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  did  not  understand  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  words,"  explained  the 
fat  angel. 

"Full  pages  of  type.  Not  an  illus- 
tration in  them.  And  I  saw  ten  people 
reading  those  'True  Story'  advertise- 
ments on  the  train  for  every  one  read- 
ing the  advertisement  on  the  opposite 
page  with  short  copy  under  the  lus- 
cious female  with  a  cigarette  in  her 
hand." 

"There's  no  use  getting  wrought  up 
about  it,"  placidly  advised  the  fat 
angel. 

"I'm  not,"  said  Henry,  "but  I 
wished  that  advertising  men  could 
realize  that  neither  short  copy  nor 
long  copy  means  a  thing.  Number  of 
words  is  no  measurement  of  quality. 
No  copy  is  too  long  if  it  is  written 
well  enough  to  have  the  reader  go 
through  it  with  interest.  No  copy  can 
be  too  short  if  it  is  deadly  and  unin- 
teresting. The  advertising  manager 
who  insists  upon  short  copy  from  the 
start  is  practically  saying  that  he 
knows  his  sales  message  will  be  so 
bungled  and  badly  written  that  no 
one  will  want  to  read  it,  so  for 
Heaven's  sake  make  the  message  short 
and  give  us  enough  space  for  sugar- 
coated  illustrative  material.  But  that 
isn't  advertising!  That  isn't  the  way 
to  go  about  it.  The  advertising  man- 
ager should  go  to  an  agency  that  he 
can  trust.  Then  he  won't  have  to 
worry  about  the  copy  being  deadly. 
That's  the  job  of  a  good  and  compe- 
tent copywriter.  If  I  wrote  a  book, 
would  anyone  like  the  book  if  it  was 
not  interesting,  even  if  I  made  it  short? 
Would  they?" 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  getting  ex- 
cited, Henry.  Sit  back  and  take  it 
easy.  Was  the  cement  very  thick 
where  you  landed?" 

"You  don't  understand.  Isn't  a 
competent  copywriter  supposed  to  tell 
his  story  in  a  concise  manner?  Isn't 
that  one  of  the  essentials  of  good 
writing?  The  copywriter  doesn't 
need  any  advertising  manager  worry- 
ing around  for  short  copy.  If  the 
sales  story  requires  a  colorful  opening, 
several  paragraphs  of  necessary  but 
interesting  technical  material  and  an 
enthusiastic  close,  you  can't  condense 


Convention  Calendar 

April  14-15 

American  Association  of  Adver- 
tising Agencies,  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.   C. 

April  27-29 

American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  Waldorf  Astoria, 
New  York 

May  13-14 

Advertising  Affiliation,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

May  16-18 

National  Industrial  Advertisers 
Association,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

May  19-21 

Association  of  National  Adver- 
tisers, Netherland  Plaza,  Cincin- 
nati,  Ohio 

June    6-9 

International  Association  of  Dis- 
play Men,  Sherman  Hotel,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

June  19-23 

Advertising  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica, Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York 

July  5-9 

Pacific  Advertising  Clubs  Asso- 
ciation, Vancouver,  B.  C. 

July  7-9 

Advertising  Distributors  of 
America,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago 

July  16-Aug.  28 

National  Merchandising  Exposi- 
tion, Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Sept.  12-15 

National  Financial  Advertisers 
Association,  Chicago,  111. 

Oct.  5-7 

Direct  Mail  Advertising  Asso- 
ciation, Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York 


all  of  that  into  twenty  words  as  if  you 
were  talking  about  a  cigarette  that  had 
been  advertised  for  twenty  years.  I 
tell  you,  a  television  set  is — " 

"You  are  getting  your  wings  all 
niussy,  jumping  around." 

"All  right.  I'll  be  quiet.  Can  I  get 
something  to  smoke  around  here?" 

"Of  course.  Sit  down.  You  don't 
have  to  get  up.  I'll  call  one  of  the 
waiters.     Hey!     Boy!     Bring  a  cigar." 

"You  don't  mean  that  dignified  gen- 
tleman you  bellowed  at  is  a  waiter!" 

"Of  course,  Henry.  We  get  our  pick 
from  all  our  former  clients  as  soon  as 
they  come  up  here.  You're  in  Heaven 
now,  you  know." 

• 
Knust  Heads  CCA. 

WILLIAM  KNUST,  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  National  Lead  Company, 
New  York,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Controlled  Circulation  Audit,  Inc.,  at  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held 
in  New  York  on  April  1st.  He  succeeds 
Paul  B.  West.  Mr.  West  found  it  necessary 
to  resign  because  his  new  responsibilities  as 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  A.N.A. 


■A 


frol  and  use  water's  power;  some  dispose  of  unwanted  water; 
some  deliver  pure  water  to  thirsty  towns  and  industries.  Munici- 
pal engineers  dam  it  up  or  pump  it  info  tanks  and  reservoirs,  to 
keep  pressure  flowing  in  the  network  of  pipes  that  provides  fire 
protection  and  carries  water  to  industries  and  homes.  Railroad 
civil  engineers  deliver  it  to  water  stations  ready  for  steaming  lo- 
comotives. Civil  engineers  in  industry  supply  it  as  required  for 
manufacturing  processes  and  at  the  proper  pressure  for  fire 
protection.  Private  water  companies  produce,  deliver  and  sell  it. 
Consulting  engineers  provide  expert  counsel  at  all  stages  of 
water  handling.  This  universal  need  for  mastery  of  water  is  served 
by  Engineering  News-Record.  Municipal  engineers  alone  among 
its  readers  serve  more  than  50,000,000  people  living  in  our  3,165 
towns  of  more  than  2,500  population.  Railroad  engineers,  in- 
dustrial and  utility  engineers,  consulting  engineers-thousands 
of  them  — likewise   read   it.   These   men   are   working   out  the 
best  modern  practices  and  buying  the  necessary  equipment  for 
procuring,  conserving,  storing,  transporting  and  measuring  water. 

ENGINEERING     NEWS-RECORD 

A.B.C,  A.B.P. 

McGraw-Hill    Building      .      330   We.l  42d    Street      •      New  York 
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Radio 


for  the  Advertiser 


EDGAR     H.     FELIX 


THE  average  country  town  motion 
picture  house  carries  out  a  better 
planned  and  more  intelligent  ex- 
ploitation effort  than  any  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  world  of  broadcasting.  Ad- 
vance shots  of  the  high  spots  of  forth- 
coming features  constitute  a  very  in- 
telligently conceived  propaganda  to  at- 
tract audience.  Broadcasting  hardly 
ever  takes  advantage  of  its  own  facil- 
ities to  build  up  the  habit  of  radio  lis- 
tening. Radio  programs  come  and  go ; 
only  the  most  exceptional  feature  is 
ever  supported  by  advance  announce- 
ments and  those  few  are  lifeless  and 
prosaic. 

The  network  systems  maintain  vig- 
orous and  competent  publicity  depart- 
ments which  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion on  the  increasingly  difficult  search 
for  newspaper  publicity.  Only  rarely 
do  they  rise  to  such  heights  of  exploi- 
tation as  did  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  recently  in  the  broadcast 
from  a  Baltimore  and  Ohio  train  be- 
tween Washington  and  Baltimore.  Mr. 
H.  Elliot  Stuckel  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  publicity  depart- 
ment conceived  the  idea,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  and  the  Ever-Ready  Safety 
Razor  Company  put  one  over  reminis- 
cent of  the  motion  picture  industry's 
best  days.  A  specially  silent  modern 
dining  car,  borrowed  from  the  Colum- 
bian, was  converted  into  a  broadcast- 
ing studio  and  a  50-watt  short-wave 
transmitter  was  installed  in  its  kitchen. 
At  intervals  along  the  tracks  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  three  ra- 
dio receivers  were  installed  to  pick  up 
the  signal  from  this  transmitter  inter- 
connected by  wire  lines  so  that  the  one 
offering  the  best  output  could  be  put 
on  the  network. 

Special  cars  were  run  from  New 
York  to  Washington  to  carry  a  numer- 
ous delegation  of  willing  newspaper 
men.  A  distinguished  company,  in- 
cluding Federal  Radio  Commissioners, 
lawyers,  engineers  and  politicians, 
joined  the  train  at  Washington.     Sen- 


ator C.  C.  Dill,  sponsor  of  radio  legis- 
lation, delivered  an  appropriate  ad- 
dress which  fittingly  commemorated 
the  occasion.  The  program  was  picked 
up  by  radio  from  WMAL  to  provide 
reproduction  on  the  train. 

The  studio  arrangements  on  the 
train  were  so  effective  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  install  a  microphone  on  the 
rear  platform  of  the  train  to  provide 
"train  noise."  This  mike  was  switched 
in  after  the  musical  numbers  so  that 
the  public  would  appreciate  that  it  was 
really  a  train  broadcast.  The  engi- 
neers were  almost  too  good  for  the 
publicity  men. 

While  the  whole  operation  was  pal- 
pably a  publicity  stunt,  the  element  of 
news  in  the  story  could  not  be  denied, 
and  all  the  participants  got  their  share 
of  publicity  reward. 

The  evening  following  this  event  I 
had  occasion  to  address  a  group  of 
business  men  and  I  made  an  effort  to 
ascertain  the  listener  reaction  to  this 
broadcast.  I  found  that  half  the  group 
had  listened  to  the  exploit  with  con- 
siderable interest.  They  were  curious 
about  every  angle  of  the  broadcast  and 
asked  no  end  of  questions  as  to  how 
the  program  was  prepared  and  han- 
dled. 

1  am  convinced  that  we  have  our 
eyes  concentrated  too  much  on  the 
newspaper  columns,  little  realizing, 
apparently,  that  radio  is  of  itself  a 
medium  of  publicity  to  which  the  pub- 
lic reacts  even  more  readily  than  to  a 
newspaper  story. 

Radio  would  profit  handsomely 
from  a  more  imaginative  viewpoint 
and  a  better  appreciation  of  its  own 
power  to  create  public  interest  in  lis- 
tening. Radio  can  afford  to  talk  more 
about  itself  and  a  little  less  about  its 
advertisers.  It  is  fully  capable  of  es- 
tablishing larger  audiences  and  in- 
creasing listeners.  Give  me  ten  min- 
utes a  night  on  the  air  and  I'll  under- 
take to  effect  wholesale  increases  in  the 
listener  followings  on  worthy  features 
of  any  station  or  network. 


Speaking  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  achievements,  we  noted  in  the 
last  issue  of  Advertising  &  Selling 
that  what  was  an  obvious  error  crept 
into  the  calculated  tabulations  of 
"regular  listeners"  in  the  Price,  Water- 
house  Survey.  WJZ,  WABC  and 
WEAF  were  credited  with  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  choices  in 
percentages,  namely.  86.1.  86.2  and 
88.9  respectively.  This,  when  reduced 
to  figures  by  my  calculations,  was 
printed  as  follows:  WJZ  4970,  WABC 
3980  and  WEAF  4140.  Somewhere  a 
4  instead  of  a  3  was  slipped  in  WJZ's 
figure,  which  should  obviouslv  have 
been  3970. 

o 

Beechnut,  utilizing  WOR.  uses  car 
cards  in  liberal  quantities  through  the 
New  York  subway  and  surface  trans- 
portation s)stem  to  win  listeners  for 
its  program,  Chandu,  The  Magician. 
This  is  announced  on  the  air  as  fol- 
lows: "This  program  is  available  to 
you  only  by  electrical  transcription." 
A  wholesome  utilization  of  the  trans- 
scription  designation  offering  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  usual  apologetic 
attitude.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
program  is  that  Beechnut's  souvenir  is 
tied  up  with  the  program  itself.  In  re- 
turn for  a  specified  number  of  Beech- 
nut labels,  a  magic  trick  is  at  your 
disposal.  The  program  sells  the  desir- 
ability of  the  souvenir  and  thereby  in- 
creases product  consumption. 


The  Westinghouse  stations  have 
gone  under  NBC  program  management 
although  the  transmitters  are  still 
maintained  by  the  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany. This  entails  no  transfer  of  li- 
cense and  does  not  represent,  techni- 
cally speaking,  transfer  of  the  Westing- 
house group  of  stations  to  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  but  in  prac- 
tice does  mean  to  the  advertiser  that 
another  group  of  outlets  for  electri- 
cal transcriptions  has  gone  "network." 
The  wholesale  inroads  into  available 
outlets  for  transcription  programs  in 
the  larger  cities  being  effected  by  the 
purchase  and  management  contracts  of 
network  systems  are  now  driving  some 
of  the  embarrassment  which  the  net- 
work systems  suffered  from  transcrip- 
tion competition  back  to  the  transcrip- 
tion camp.  There  is  inherent  merit  in 
the  transcription  method  of  distribu- 
tion which  cannot  be  denied,  and  the 
artificial  restraints  against  its  prog- 
ress being   effected   by   purchase  and 
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W  F  E  A 
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N.  H. 

WNBH 

!Npw  Bedford 


YANKEE  NETWORK 

Pioneers/ 


Introducing 

Distortionless  Transmission 


JPIRST    again — this    time    with 
the    Erpi    Pick-up,    the    latest 
achievement  in  broadcasting 
science. 

Pure  reception  originates  at 
the  microphone — with  the 
elimination  of  tone  distortion 
before  transmission. 

That,  precisely,  is  what  the 
Erpi  Pick-up  accomplishes.  It  in- 
troduces a  vastly  improved  type 
of  microphone,  combined  with 
acoustical  refinements  that  per- 
mit the  placement  of  musicians 
thirty  feet  or  more  away  from 
the  microphone. 

-N.  B.— Stations  WEAN  and  WICC  are  also  being  eq 


Residt — the  repro«luctiou  of 
full,  round,  distortionless  tone. 
The  higher  and  lower  notes  on 
the  scale  are  reproduced  in 
fuller  resonance.  These  improve- 
ments were  made  possible  by 
Electrical  Research  Products, 
Inc.,  a  Western  Electric  sub- 
sidiary. 

The  Erpi  Pick-up  will  soon  be 
adopted  universally.  Yankee  Net- 
work's key  stations,  WNAC  and 
WAAB,  are  the  first  in  the  world 
to  use  this  means  of  enriching  the 
tone  transmission  of  all  studio 
programs. 

uippod  to  produce  distortionless  transmission. 


SHEPARD  BROADCASTING  SERVICE.  Inc..  BOSTON 

Business  Office  —  One  Winter  Place 

Now  York  Office  —  Lincoln  Building,  60  East  42nd  Street 
Chicago  Office  —  Wriglev  Building,  400  North  Michigan  Avenue 
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management  of  the  stations  will,  in  the 
end,  reap  a  whirlwind  on  the  heads 
of  the  network  systems. 

o 

Former  Federal  Radio  Commis- 
sioner 0.  H.  Caldwell  is  doing  a  first- 
class  job  in  a  campaign  to  rejuvenate 
radio  reception.  With  the  cooperation 
of  both  network  systems,  Mr.  Caldwell, 
who  is  editor  of  Radio  Retailing  and 
Electronics,  is  urging  the  public  to  put 
their  radio  receivers  in  first-class  oper- 
ating condition,  stimulating  the  sale  of 
vacuum  tubes,  servicing  and  replace- 
ment of  radio  receivers. 

o 

NBC's  Mystery  Chef  (WJZ  network 
10:45  A.  M.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays) 
has  pulled  more  than  200,000  recipe 
requests  in  the  last  six  months,  accord- 
ing to  an  NBC  statement.  Give  the 
morning  listener  any  kind  of  an  op- 
portunity and  the  mail  response  is  cer- 
tainly voluminous. 

o 

"By  the  kind  permission  of  the 
copyright  owners!"  How  Mr.  Radio 
Listener  would  like  to  meet  those  gra- 
cious and  courteous  copyright  owners! 
They  must  merit  this  distinction  for 
which  they  are  singled  out.  How  pic- 
turesquely   these    anonymous    gentle- 


men (or  are  they  ladies?)  embellish 
the  radio  programs,  few  if  any  of 
which  would  be  worth  hearing  with- 
out their  enormous  generosity.  I  have 
never  seen  the  beatific  glow  which 
must  spread  upon  the  distinctive  brow 
of  a  copyright  owner  as  he  hears  the 
public  tribute  to  his  beneficence  but 
certainly  it  must  be  an  inspiring  sight. 
The  most  beautiful  part  of  this  charity 
is  that  its  donors  remain  unidentified. 
Millions  of  listeners  are  curious  and 
doubtless  hundreds  of  thousands  write 
to  radio  stations  to  learn  their  identity. 
Since  we  must  be  reminded  of  an- 
nouncers by  name  every  four  minutes, 
why  not  name  the  copyright  owners? 
It  would  make  radio  programs  so 
much  more  interesting  if  announce- 
ments ran  more  as  follows:  "This  is 
Abraham  Nathaniel  Washington  Ir- 
ving announcing  the  program  offered 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Interna- 
tional Eyewash  Company  of  Shamo- 
kin,  Pa.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Universal 
Eyewash  Holding  Corp.,  Inc.,  of  East 
Shamokin,  Pa.  The  number  "My 
Eyes  Need  Washing  After  Eye've  Seen 
You,"  was  played  by  the  special  per- 
mission of  the  copyright  owners,  Mr. 
George  Owen  Brushwielder  and  Mrs. 
Brushwielder." 

P.  S.     Music  is  an  unnecessary  in- 
terruption in  most  programs. 


Banks'  Services  Dramatized 
on  Air 


IN  an  effort  to  create  confidence  and 
to  educate  the  public  to  the  many 
services  of  a  modern  bank,  the 
First  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  recently  opened  a 
13-week  series  of  radio  programs  over 
WHEC. 

This  new  advertising  broadcast  is  by 
no  means  as  local  in  interest,  or  as 
commonplace  in  type,  as  the  brief 
statement  of  facts  would  indicate. 
Prior  to  the  initial  program  of  a  few 
weeks  ago,  there  is  to  be  found  an 
idea  conceived  in  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
agency  of  Addison  Vars,  Inc. 

This  agency  believed  that  all  bank- 
ing transactions  were  not  cold,  imper- 
sonal affairs.  It  believed  that  a  bank, 
or  banks  in  general,  had  many  inter- 
esting stories  concealed  between  the 
lines  in  the  files  of  the  various  de- 
partments. Therefore,  why  not  drama- 
.     tize  these  experiences,  said  the  agency, 


and  actually  tell  people  something  of 
these  unique  experiences? 

In  collaboration  with  the  World 
Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  New  York, 
the  agency  secured  Perriton  Maxwell, 
former  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine, 
and  other  well-known  writers,  to 
search  out  unusual  stories  and  write 
them  into  15-minute  broadcast  pro- 
grams. Famous  stage  stars  including 
Pedro  de  Cordova,  Jack  Squires,  Made- 
line Grey  and  Florence  Earl  drama- 
tized these  banking  experiences  on 
electrically  transcribed  broadcast  rec- 
ords. 

A  typical  program  opens  with  the 
local  station  announcer  saying  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  dramatic  pro- 
gram about  to  be  presented,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  local  bank  (sponsoring  the 
program)  has  a  brief  message.  The 
sketch  opens  with  a  young  man  de- 
nouncing his  fiancee  for  flirting.     He 


becomes  violently  jealous  and  vows  to 
go  away  and  forget  all  that  has  hap- 
pened. He  goes  to  Paris,  joins  the 
Foreign  Legion  and  is  sent  to  Africa. 
In  the  meantime  his  father  dies,  leav- 
ing his  estate  to  the  son.  The  bank 
needs  to  find  the  son  for  the  proper 
administration  of  the  estate,  and 
therefore  uses  its  resources  to  find  him 
and  to  incidentally  explain  that  the 
young  lady  was  in  no  way  to  blame. 

The  value  of  a  safe  deposit  box,  the 
soundness  of  a  bank's  advice  regard- 
ing investment  securities  and  other 
typical  services  are  likewise  drama- 
tized in  story  form,  each  story  based 
on  actual  banking  experiences. 

Following  the  program,  the  banker 
gives  a  2-minute  talk  on  the  services 
of  the  bank  which  sponsors  the  pro- 
gram. This  talk  is  the  only  time  di- 
rect advertising  of  the  sponsor  is 
heard. 

Wliile  at  the  present  time  the  Roch- 
ester bank  is  the  only  banking  institu- 
tion using  this  series  of  programs, 
banks  in  New  York  City,  Baltimore, 
Scranton  and  other  large  centers  have 
expressed  interest  and  approval.  A 
committee  representing  the  Financial 
Advertisers  Association  recently  heard 
three  of  the  programs  and  was  very 
favorably  impressed  and  advised  the 
members  of  the  association  that  the 
radio  program  merits  serious  consid- 
eration by  their  respective  institutions. 
• 

Time  Acquires  Architectural 
Forum 

TIME,  INC.,  publishers  of  Time  and 
Fortune,  have  purchased  the  controlling 
interest  in  The  Architectural  Forum. 
Howard  Myers  and  Kenneth  K.  Stowell  will 
continue  as  publisher  and  editor  respectively, 
and  the  present  staff  will  remain  intact. 
• 

Western  Council  of  Four  A's 
Elects 

THE  Western  Council  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
elected  the  following  new  members  to  their 
board  of  governors:  H.  J.  Cunningham,  presi- 
dent, Green-Fulton-Cunningham,  Inc.;  Ches- 
ter Foust,  vice-president,  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Company,  and  Maurice  H.  Needham,  presi- 
dent, Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc. 
• 
Tiffany  Wins  Injunction 
r-piFFANY  &  COMPANY,  Fifth  Avenue 
X  jewelers,  were  granted  an  injunction  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Edward  S.  Dore  of 
New  York  against  Tiffany  Productions,  Inc., 
motion  picture  producers,  restraining  them 
from  using  the  name  "Tiffany"  or  any  similar 
name  as  part  of  their  corporate  designation. 
The  court  stated,  however,  that  the  plaintiff 
did  not  have  a  monopoly  on  the  name. 
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SUCCESSFUL 


ROTOGRAVURE  CAMPAIGNS 


NO.  2 


AMBROSIA 


PAPER  IS  THE  BASE 


These  photographs  tell  the  Ambrosia  story  so  clearly  and  forcefully  that  hardly 


a  word  of  copy  is  needed.  They  speak  volunnes  for  the  cleansing  power  of  Ambrosia 


■and    because   they   are    photographs,  they  tell  their  story  most  convincingly. 


Cowan  &  Dengler,  who  handle  +he  company's 


Ambrosia  merchandising,  started  with  rotogra- 


vure advertising.  It  helped  get  initial  distribution. 


But,  even  after  Ambrosia  had  gained  nationgi 
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distribution  and  were  using  national  magazines, 

1 

j 
they  still  spent  a  goodly  part  of  their  appropria-                     ' 

' 
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tion  in  rotogravure  —  depending  on  it  to  high- 
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spot  their  campaigns,  localize  their  appeal  and 
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OF  THE  JOB" 
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build  up  weak  territories.  On  the  next  page  read 

iii 

/hat  the  President  of  Ambrosia  has  to  say  about 


the  efficiency  and  value  of  roto  advertising. 


Mr.  D.  H.  McConnell,  President  of  Hinze 
Ambrosia,  Inc.,  Praises  Rotogravure  Medium 


'"  """""'1^  FACIAL 


"I  believe  rotogravure 
is  an  excellent  medium 
to  stimulate  cosmetic 
sales.  Our  experience 
with  Ambrosia  proves 
that    beyond    doubt." 


Illustration  from  current 
campaign  featuring  the 
One-Minute  Ambrosia 
facial. 


PAPER  CO..  220  EAST  42nd  ST..  N.  Y. 


•  International  Paper  Company  offers  a  full  line  of  roto- 
gravure papers  mode  especially  to  meet  the  many 
technical  requirements  of  this  method   of  reproduction. 
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Testing  Advertising 

[Continued  from  page  25] 


cence  in  regard  to  the  answers  given  to 
this  question.  However,  70%  of  the 
women  gave  definite  answers  as  fol- 
lows: 

Zonite     2(>','o 

used    by   46% 
not  used  by  54  7o 

Kotex    26 

used  by  70% 
not  used  by  30 '?c 

Lysol    8 

used  by  25% 
not  used  by  75% 

Modess    4 

Pond's  cream 4 

Others     2 

"What  product  advertises  'Are  do- 
mestic hands  a  badge  of  marriage'?" 

Hind's     (right)     22% 

used  by  73% 
not   used   by   27% 

Frostilla    4 

Jergen's    4 

Lux    4 

Ivory,  Chipso,  Rinso   6 

Don't  know     60 

The  great  majority  of  housewives 
send  for  cook  books,  use  recipes  from 
advertisements,  and  above  all,  find 
them  useful.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Have  you  during  the  last  year 
or  two  used  any  cook  books  obtained 
through  advertisements?"  the  results 
were: 


92% 


The  average  number  of  books  found 
useful  was  2.L  The  books  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  having  been 
found  useful  were: 

Royal  Baking    29 

Crisco    21 

Gold  Medal   '.'.'.'.'.'.'..   7 

Knox  Gelatin     5 

Others  mentioned  one  or  more  times 
were:  Metropolitan  Life,  Jello,  Good 
Housekeeping,  Borden's,  Armour, 
Heinz,  Frigidaire,  Sunkist  fruit,  Elec- 
trolux,  Mueller's,  Baker's,  Brer  Rab- 
bit, Pet  Milk,  Bond  Bread,  etc. 

The  universal  appeal  of  this  device 
suggests  new  possibilities  such  as,  for 
example,  a  campaign  for  refrigerators 
based  on  a  contest  for  frozen  food  or 
chilled  food  recipes. 

The  response  to  offers  of  sample 
toilet  preparations  was  not  nearly  so 
general,  but  still  important. 

Sent  for  none  70% 

Sent  for  one  or  more  30 

The  average  number  sent  for  was  2, 
and  there  was  a  very  wide  distribution. 


Based  on  the  number  who  had  sent 
for  samples,  the  distribution  was: 

Ambrosia     13% 

Pond's     10 

Italian  Balm    10 

Jergen's  Lotion   7 

Princess  Pat   7 

Others     53 

Included  in  the  53%  were:  Pepsodent 
antiseptic,  four  toothpastes,  Palmolive, 
Lifebuoy,  Woodbury's,  Lux,  Johnson's 
baby  powder,  etc. 

However,  just  50%  of  the  samples 
sent  for  resulted  in  purchases  of  the 
article  itself. 

As  a  general  comment  on  the  im- 
portance of  price  in  the  sale  of  branded 
articles,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
while  18%  of  these  housewives  based 
their  last  purchase  of  a  brand  of  corn 
on  the  special  price  appeal,  14%  pur- 
chased Del  Maiz  which  costs  more  than 
most  other  brands,  and  many  of  the 
other  brands  also  represented  pur- 
chases at  prices  based  upon  quality 
and  reputation. 

Th.j  advertisements  u.sed  in  this  study 
ri':.';*L^?'«';tf''  '■■0">  the  following  magazines, 
euen  m  the  order  of  their  use:  Saturday 
Evenmg  Post,  Ladies  Borne  Journal,  Cos- 
mopolitan, Good  Housekeepina. 

• 

Mail  Swindler  Gels  2  Years 

WC.  EADIE,  who,  under  the  guise  of 
.  G.  M.  Greenshields  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  im- 
porting jobbers,  Toronto,  Canada,  sent  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  every  advertising  concern  in 
the  United  States,  asking  for  $2  to  cover 
the  cost  of  forwarding  misdirected  cuts,  was 
on  March  10  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
two  years  minus  one  day. 

During  the  latter  part  of  February,  Eadie, 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  advertis- 
ing business,  sent  hundreds  of  letters  on 
the  stationery  of  the  supposed  Greenshields 
organization.  He  asked  the  receivers  to  send 
for  cuts  which  evidently  belonged  to  them, 
but  had  been  sent  to  Toronto,  and  to  in- 
close with  their  letters  $1.55  import  duty 
and  45c  custom  charges. 

The  Office  of  District  Superintendent  of 
Postal  Service  in  Toronto  reports  that  quite 
a  quantity  of  letters  containing  remittances 
for  $2  were  received  at  the  Toronto  post 
office.  However,  this  sudden  influx  of  mail, 
to  an  unknown  concern  with  the  street  ad- 
dress that  of  a  hotel,  caused  the  officials  to 
become  suspicious.  They  held  the  mail,  in- 
vestigated Eadie,  and  then  placed  him  under 
arrest. 

In  this  swindle  case,  the  Toronto  postal 
authorities  deserve  commendation  for  pre- 
venting a  large  group  of  advertising  men 
from  being  victimized,  and  those  who  sent 
Eadie  $2  should  think  twice  the  next  time 
they  receive  a  strange  request  from  an  un- 
known  firm  outside  the  United   States. 


Mr  J  Charles  Jordan 
Assistant  Manager 
Publicrty'Adwtisind 
Pacific  Gas -'Electric  Co 


Jlr.  Jordan  Sai/.r: 

Outdoor  Advertising  is 
an  Essential  Cog  in  the 
wheels  of  a  well  rounded 
advertising  program." 

He  further  states,  "From 
a  modest  beginning  three 
years  ago,  when  we  first  began 
to  fully  appreciate  Poster  Ad- 
vertising, we  have  increased 
our  usage  to  a  Representative 
showing  on  a  yearly  contract 
basis  in  each  oM  06  cities  and 
towns  served  with  gas  and 
electricity.  With  their  ability 
to  secure  attention,  their 
power  to  create  interest  and 
stimulate  desire,  Posters  im- 
pel the  buyer  to  action." 

That,  briefly,  is  why  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company 
uses  Poster  Advertising 
throughout  the  territory  served 
by  them  in  Northern  and 
Central  California. 

Whether  your  territory  be  of 
national,  sectional  or  local 
scope.  Poster  Advertising  can 
be  adapted  to  your  needs. 

Outdoor  Advertising  Is  un- 
usually effective  In  all  Pacific 
Coast  States  as  their  residents 
as  well  as  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tourists  are  out  of 
doors  the  greater  part  of  the 
time. 

Investijate  the  OutcJoor  AcJ- 
vertising  facilities  which  Foster 
ancJ  Kleiser  Company  have  to 
offer  in  61  5  cities  ancJ  towns 
in  California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Arizona. 


iat.MJgJHIli^lJL^ 


GENERAL  OFFICES  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Ope.alingpl.nlsinC.lilo.nl. 
W.shinslon,  Ofegon  .nd  Ariion. 
Offices  in  New  York  and  Chic.90 
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Devaluating  the  Dollar 


[Continued  from  pagt  40] 


simply  cancel  the  increase  in  the  real 
burden  of  that  indebtedness  since  then. 
To  be  sure,  it  would  also  cancel  the 
increase  in  the  real  burden  of  the  for- 
eign debt  owed  to  us,  but,  aside  from 
the  desirability  of  doing  this  on 
grounds  of  mere  justice,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  we  still  hope  to  col- 
lect the  major  part  of  that  debt.  An- 
other effect  of  devaluation  would  be 
to  cancel  the  increase  in  the  last  two 
years  in  the  percentage  burden  of  all 
specific  tariff  duties,  an  increase  which 
has  resulted  in  a  still  further  strangu- 
lation of  trade.  Devaluation  would 
also  give  us  a  temporary  advantage  as 
compared  with  other  nations  in  our 
export  sales.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
foolish  to  recommend  devaluation 
merely  for  the  sake  of  this  differential 
advantage,  which  would  be  short-lived 
in  any  case,  and  could  be  offset  by 
higher  tariffs.  It  would  be  to  our  in- 
terest, indeed,  to  have  other  countries 
follow  us  in  devaluating;  for  their 
trade  is  suffering  from  the  price  col- 
lapse no  less  than  ours,  and  devalua- 
tion would  make  them  better  custom- 
ers. As  Great  Britain  and  other  na- 
tions seem  in  any  case  likely  to  devalu- 
ate, devaluation  at  home  would  at  least 
cancel  the  temporary  export  advan- 
tage that  they  would  otherwise  have — 
and  to  a  certain  extent  already  have — 
over  us. 

What  would  be  the  disadvantages 
lo  offset  against  the  very  great  gains 
possible  through  devaluation?  Let  us 
not  attempt  to  underrate  them.  Mor- 
ally, as  all  opponents  of  the  proposal 
will  be  sure  to  point  out,  we  shall  be 
guilty  of  at  least  a  partial  "repudia- 
tion" of  all  debts,  including  the  gov- 
ernment's own  debt.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  will  be  far  less 
a  real  than  a  purely  technical  "repu- 
diation." We  shall  be  repudiating 
debts  when  measured  by  gold,  but  not 
when  measured  by  real  purchasing 
power.  And  if  we  do  not  consent  to 
make  this  type  of  uniform  and  equal- 
ized repudiation,  we  shall  have  repu- 
diation in  fact  anyway,  and  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  through  the  method — in- 
dorsed by  the  most  intransigent  advo- 
cates of  "sound"  finance — of  private 
bankruptcy.  Without  devaluation  the 
most  strongly  intrenched  creditors  will 


get  their  pound  of  flesh,  and  the  less 
protected  creditors  will  have  their 
holdings  wiped  out  entirely.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  devaluation  would  work 
inequitably  upon  a  few  bondholders — 
those  who  have  held  their  bonds  since 
before  the  war,  for  example.  But  this 
same  inequity  would  have  occurred 
had  the  1926-29  price  level  proved  per- 
manent, and  it  cannot  be  offset  against 
the  monstrous  inequity  that  would 
otherwise  fall  on  everyone  else. 
Would  devaluation  imperil  the  future 
sources  of  lending?  It  might  tem- 
porarily discourage  investors  from 
putting  money  in  new  bonds,  but  it 
would  encourage  them  to  invest  in 
stocks.  And  the  discouragement  even 
of  bond  issues  might  be  no  worse  than 
that  which  occurred  in  the  post-war 
period  up  to  1929 — a  discouragement 
that  was  not  very  noticeable.  .  .  . 

THE  greatest  danger  of  devaluation 
is  its  possible  effect  when  we  come 
to  the  ne.vZ  fall  of  commodity  prices. 
Then,  because  the  previous  devaluation 
would  be  remembered,  there  would  be 
a  raid  on  our  gold  supply  not  only 
by  foreign  bankers,  but  by  our  own 
citizens.  But  this  would  be  very  un- 
likely to  occur  unless  it  were  expected 
that  the  commodity  price  drop  would 
be  comparable  with  that  which  we 
have  experienced  since  the  war.  It 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  convince  the 
outside  world  that  devaluation  would 
never  be  attempted  to  offset  any  minor 
price  drop,  but  only  a  collapse  com- 
parable in  violence  and  scope  with 
that  of  the  last  few  years — and  there 
has  been  no  such  collapse  of  world 
gold  prices  in  a  century.  Before  an- 
other century  has  passed,  let  us  hope, 
we  shall  have  found  a  better  way  of 
rectifying  —  or  forestalling  —  violent 
price  changes. 

Devaluation  is  a  drastic  remedy,  but 
let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  into  sup- 
posing that  we  can  achieve  real  results 
with  less  drastic  means.  We  cannot 
do  so  with  mere  "credit  inflation." 
The  volume  of  credit,  in  general,  fol- 
lows rather  than  precedes  changes  in 
the  commodity  price  level;  the  belief 
that  the  causation  is  the  other  way 
round  is  a  widespread  but  profound 
fallacy,  and  policies  based  on  that  fal- 


lacy will  prove  worse  than  futile.  One 
need  merely  point  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  which  have  been  trying  to 
stem  the  tide  by  keeping  money  arti- 
ficially cheap  and  loading  up  with  gov- 
ernment securities — and  the  only  re- 
sult is,  that  they  are  loaded  up  with 
government  securities.  The  Glass- 
Steagall  bill  and  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  are  only  pallia- 
tive measures ;  they  are  at  bottom  mere 
stop-gaps.  They  rest  on  the  hope  that 
the  price  decline  and  the  depression 
are  both  quite  temporary;  that  prices 
will  revive,  activity  be  resumed,  and 
the  loans  be  paid  off;  but  if  this  does 
not  happen,  then  the  corporation  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  will  experi- 
ence the  fate  of  the  Farm  Board — they 
will  be  left  holding  the  bag.  . .  . 

Whether  or  not  America  embarks 
upon  a  policy  of  currency  devaluation, 
the  course  of  prices  and  events  in  the 
next  six  months  should  decide.  If  the 
recovery  that  the  Administration  and 
business  leaders  have  been  predicting 
for  the  last  two  years  should  finally 
come  in  that  period  of  itself,  then  a 
major  operation  on  the  gold  dollar 
might  be  unnecessary.  And  just  as  a 
physician  usually  tries  every  possible 
less  drastic  remedy  before  resorting  to 
a  major  operation,  so  must  we.  The 
two  outstanding  remedies  that  are  less 
drastic  are  the  scaling  down  of  tariffs 
and  the  cancellation  of  reparations  and 
war  debts.  These  two  measures  should 
in  any  case  be  taken  first.  If  in  them- 
selves they  should  bring  about  suffi- 
cient revival,  devaluation  could  be 
avoided ;  and  if  devaluation  were  re- 
sorted to  without  them,  it  might  prove 
in  the  end  abortive,  for  after  the  in- 
itial recovery,  prohibitive  tariffs  and 
crushing  war  debts  could  only  bring 
another  period  of  strangulation. 


Pittsburgh  Club   Sponsors 
Advertising  Exposition 

APRIL  11  to  14  the  Pittsburgh  Advertising 
,  Chib  is  sponsoring  its  fifth  advertising 
exhibit  under  the  name  The  Fifth  Annual 
Advertising  Exposition  and  Conference.  All 
phases  of  the  undertaking  are  under  the 
direction  of  H.  S.  Metcalfe,  Director  of 
Public  Relations  for  the  West  Penn  Power 
Company.  The  exhibit  will  be  shown  in 
Pirate  Hall  of  the  William  Penn  Hotel.  The 
program  will  include  daily  luncheon  meeting 
with  speakers  of  national  importance  to  be 
held  in  the  ballroom  of  the  same  hotel.  All 
forms  of  advertising  and  publicity  will  be 
shown  and  awards  made  under  23  classifica- 


NEW 
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If  you  will  look  back  over  the 
successful  advertising  of  the  last 
ten  3'ears,  vou  will  see  that  much  of 
it  came  out  of  agencies  just  start- 
ing. From  men  who  exceeded  them- 
selves, doing  better  work  than  they 
had  ever  done  before  because  they 
had  to,  to  win. 

A  few  years  ago  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam's  Postum  campaign  —  Lennen 
&  Mitchell's  work  on  Old  Gold 
and  Scripps-Howard  —  Pedlar  & 
Ryan's  Ipana  . .  .  not  only  increased 
sales  but  lifted  the  prevailing  stand- 
ards of  advertising  production  .  .  . 
All  were  the  work  of  new-born 
agencies. 

We  believe  that  this  sort  of 
agency — just  starting — is  a  great 
help  on  almost  any  size  advertising 
account,  but  specifically  it  is  a  buy 
for  the  smaller  accounts  \\hich 
want,    and    now    need    more    than 


ever    before,    tiie    services    of    top- 
flight advertising  men. 

As  an  experienced  advertiser  you 
know  that  what  you  get  from  an 
agency  depends  on  who  actually 
zi'orks  on  your  account.  If  you  get 
principals,  well  and  good.  If  not, 
your  advertising  may  cost  \()u  an 
incalculable  sum. 

Perhaps  \our  advertising  needs 
this  sort  of  service  right  now  .  .  . 
the  service  of  able  and  experienced 
advertising  men,  working  hard  in 
a  new  oflSce  of  their  own,  out  to 
win  because  there  is  more  necessity 
and  incentive  than  there  has  ever 
been  before. 

A  telephone  call  ivill  bring  one 
of  our  principals  to  your  office — 
and  after  that,  if  we  get  your  busi- 
ness, that  principal  will  continue 
to  ivork  on  your  account. 


FELEPHONE 
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TECHNIC 


TECHNIC,  or  technique,  (take 
your  choice)  is  the  method  or 
style  of  performance  in  art,  sci- 
ence, industry,  or  what  not.  Technic 
is  that  which  makes  one  human  en- 
deavor successful,  while,  lacking  it,  a 
similar  effort  fails. 

Gutenberg  improved  the  technic  of 
preserving  and  transmitting  thought 
when  he  devised  movable  type.  And, 
thereupon,  a  vast  whole  new  epoch 
dawned.  It  became  possible  to  pre- 
serve, and  to  hand  down  to  the  future, 
acquired  knowledge  at  wholesale  and 
without  mutilation. 

So,  for  the  first  time,  humanity  was 
able  to  advance  importantly  in  knowl- 
edge and  to  build  towards  our  pres- 
ent state  of  civilization. 

Technic  is  all  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure.  Technic  can 
be  improved  only  by  thought — reason- 
ing, the  highest  and  most  sublime 
function  of  the  human  mind. 

To  improve  technic  requires  open- 
mindedness.  Just  because  a  thing  has 
been  done  in  a  certain  way  for  a  long 
time  is  not  proof  that  it  is  the  best 
way.  More  often  than  not  it  is  likely 
to  be  the  poorest. 

A  human  tendency  is  to  do  things 
in  the  difficult,  complicated  way.  Often, 
a  simpler  way  is  better. 

During  times  such  as  these  it  is  well 
to  examine  our  every  technic  with  a 
view  to  improvement.  Change  is  the 
only  thing  that  is  permanent.  So,  if 
inevitably  we  must  change,  let's  change 
for  the  better. 

Put  your  advertising  technic  under 
the  microscope.  Maybe  it  can  be 
improved. 


z^.  £  9nayj 
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INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
INDUSTRIAL  RECORD 

608  So.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III. 


INDUSTRIAL  POWER  and  INDUS- 
TRIAL RECORD  typify  the  newest  and 
best  technique  in  industrial  publishing. 
If  you  do  not  know  what  this  new  tech- 
nique is,  it  will  pay  you  well  to  investi- 
gate. We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you 
with  full  particulars. 


Myself,  I  Like  'em  Plump 

HOW  much  of  the  not-very-satisfactory 
showing  which  the  sugar  companies  are 
making  these  days  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
women  are  "off"  sugar  is  a  question  I  can- 
not answer.  I'll  say  this,  though:  If  the 
time  ever  comes  when  plump,  not  scrawny, 
figures  are  in  fashion,  the  sugar  companies 
should  be  on  Easy  Street. 


Great  by  Merger 

HERE  is  an  interesting  item  taken  from 
the  last  annual  report  of  General  Foods 
Corporation: 

"Acquisition  of  non-competing  packaged 
food  specialties  with  records  of  satisfactory 
sales  and  earnings  and  with  established  na- 
tional distribution  and  consumer  acceptance 
was  begun  in  1925.  Jell-0  was  the  first 
product  to  be  acquired.  Swans  Down  Cake 
Flour  and  Minute  Tapioca  followed  in  1926. 
Walter  Baker's  Chocolate  and  Cocoa,  Frank- 
lin Baker's  Cocoanut,  Log  Cabin  Syrup  and 
Sanka  Coffee  in  1927  (Sanka  was  added 
through  a  marketing  contract)  ;  Maxwell 
House  Coffee,  La  France,  Satina,  and  Calu- 
met Baking  Powder  in  1928;  Certo,  Diamond 
Crystal  Salt,  and  Birdseye  Frosted  Foods  in 
1929." 

Of  the  old  Austrian  Empire  it  used  to  be 
said  that  it  became  great  by  marriage.  With 
equal  truth  it  can  be  said  that  General 
Foods  became  great  by  merger. 

• 

Too  Bad! 

MORE  than  a  few  companies  have  sus- 
pended or  abandoned  the  plans  under 
which  they  offered  stock  to  employees  on 
deferred  payments.  In  most  cases,  money 
paid  in  has  been  returned  and  the  pur- 
chase contracts  canceled.  The  reason,  of 
course,  is  the  continued  unsettlement  in  the 
share  market. 

• 

They  Are  Not  Lotteries — 

They're  "Contests" 

Just  where  is  the  line  drawn  between  an 
out-and-out  lottery  and  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  "contests"  which  have  been  launched 
recently?  I  may  be  wrong,  but  my  guess 
is  that  if  business  conditions  were  normal, 
two-thirds  of  these  "contests"  would  be 
squelched  overnight  by  an  irate  government. 
It  is  one  thing  to  offer  prizes  for  "blurbs," 
suggestions  for  advertisements  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  It  is  another  and  a  very  different 
thing  to  operate  "contests"  in  which  chance 
is  the  determining  factor. 


SIDELIGHTS 


A   Thoroughly  Disorganized 
Industry 

GOODYEAR,  with  one  exception  the  only 
rubber  and  tire  company  which  has  been 
paying  a  dividend  on  its  common  stock,  has 
"omitted."  Which  leads  to  the  comment 
that  the  sooner  the  tire  industry  is  reorgan- 
ized, the  better  it  will  be  for  everybody.  It 
appears  to  be  in  the  hands  of  lunatics  who 
are  acting  under  the  advice  of  idiots.  Price- 
cutting  is  rampant.  Most  if  not  all  the  tire 
manufacturers  are  competing  with  them- 
selves by  making  private-brand  tires  for  the 
big  mail-order  houses.  And  one  large,  but 
by  no  means  prosperous,  company  announces 
its  intention  of  making  tires  of  almost  any 
desired  color!  As  if  it  hadn't  trouble 
enough! 


"Truth  in  Advertising" 

HENRY  C.  LINK  in  the  March  2  issue 
of  Advertising  &  Selling  says  that 
tests  indicate  that  from  15  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  readers  of  some  advertisements  do 
not  believe  the  statements  they  make.  Mr. 
Link,  I  imagine,  is  ultra-conservative.  What 
I  want  to  know  though  is  this:  What  per- 
centage of  the  men  who  wrote  those  adver- 
tisements knew  they  were  lying  when  they 
wrote  them?  If  they  did,  whythehell  should 
readers  be  expected  to  accept  them  as  true? 


Latin- American  ISight 

SCHEDULED  to  begin  at  8:30  P.M.,  the 
affair  did  not  get  under  way  until  8:52. 
The  "Intermission — eight  minutes"  actually 
lasted  more  than  twice  that  long.  And,  be- 
tween acts,  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  made 
little  speeches  which  were  joyously  received 
by  the  Argentinians,  Brazilians,  Chileans, 
Peruvians,  Cubans  and  Ecuadorians  who 
filled  the  hall.  From  the  standpoint  of  an 
efficient  engineer,  the  thing  was  a  flop. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  at  least  two  on- 
lookers, it  was  a  gorgeous  success.  It  was 
all  so  leisurely,  so  goodnatured,  so  friendly. 
We — the  Missus  and  myself — envied  these 
easygoing  Latins  who  shook  hands,  bowed 
and  exchanged  compliments  as  though  time 
is  of  not  the  least  importance. 


/  W  ish  I  Had  a  Million  Dollars 

WHAT  would  I  do  with  it?  I'd  buy 
stocks  and  bonds.  Good  stocks  and 
good  bonds.  Right  now!  What  if  they  do 
go  still  lower?  What  if  some  of  them  re- 
duce or  omit  dividends  or  fail  to  pay  in- 
terest? Their  value  should  be  judged  by 
their  record  of  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years,  not  by  that  of  the  last  twenty-five  or 
thirty  months.  Things  will  not  always  be 
as  they  are.  In  two  years — perhaps  in  less 
—we  shall  realize  that  prevailing  prices  have 
no  more  relation  to  inherent  values  than  did 
the  prices  of  1929.  Most  of  us  were  not 
quite  sane  then.    Few  of  us  are  sane  now. 
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What^s    T>epression? 


J_iOOK  at  them  .  .  .  the  mischief  in 
their  eyes;  the  fun  in  the  quirk  of 
their  lips.  What  can  DEPRESSION  do 
to  smiles  like  theirs? 

They  are  Youth,  that  must  be  served. 
They  are  Spirit,  thatwill  not  be  denied. 
They  are  tomorrow's  America. 

Youthrefuses  tostand  still.  "Let'sgo," 
is  his  slogan.  There  are  a  thousand 
ways  around,  or  over,  every  obstacle 


in  his  path.  He  is  contagiously  confi- 
dent. He  acknowledges  no  defeat. 

While  we  grown-ups  worry  about 
today, Youth  looks  beyond  the  horizon 
and  sees  new  worlds  to  conquer. 


And  to  them  must  be  added  the  other 
millions  and  millions  who  stay  young; 
who  find  a  new  way  to  beat  every  new 
enemy  ...  in  finance,  in  manufacturing 
and  in  marketing. 


Every  year,  two  million  boys  and  girls  The  increasing  number  of  firms  now 

grow  into  men  and  women  .  .  .  two  finding  success  through  application  of 

million   sources  of  new  vision,   new  netv  marketing    methods   is    a   cheerful 

thoughts,  new  ways  .  .  .  augury  for  the  near  future. 
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An  Integrated  Industry  is 
in  Process  of  Creation 


I/i  such  deielopmetits  as  the  follow- 
ing lies  the  progress  of  the  next 
decade.  The  Architectural  Forum 
is  reporting  them  now,  matching 
progress  in  architecture  with  prog- 
ress in  publishing. 

City  and  Town  Planning 

Drastic  Cost  Cuts 

Rationalized  Financing 

Rationalized  Architecture 

Buildings  of  Metal  and  Glass 

Buildings  without  Windows 

Conditioned  Air 

Controlled  Lighting 

Noise  Elimination 

Acoustical  Control 

Roofs  for  Living 

Double -decked  Elevators 

Exterior  Walls 
Only  an  Inch  Thick 

Unit  Bathrooms 

Unit  Kitchens 

Structural  Furniture 

Good  Houses 
FOR  THE  Poor  Man 
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.HE  now  isolated  elements  of  the  building  world 
— architects,  engineers,  contractors,  manufacturers,  deal- 
ers, workmen,  investors  —  are  being  brought  together 
into  the  greatest  single  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Before  them,  urgent  of  solution,  are  problems  of 
organization,  of  planning,  of  design,  of  new  materials, 
new  relationship,  new  conceptions  .  .  . 

The  leader  in  the  constructive  revolution  which  must 
result  will  be  the  architect,  in  his  multiple  capacit)'  of 
planner,  designer,  financial  adviser  and  coordinator  .  .  . 

The  Architectural  ¥orum  is  the  leading  journal  of  its 
profession.  Independent,  forward-looking,  it  gauges 
the  pace  of  modern  building  and  construction  as  the 
industry  stands  on  the  threshold  of  a  decade  of  changes. 
Here  is  opportunity  .  .  . 

For  these  reasons,  TIME,  INCORPORATED,  Publishers 
of  TIME  and  FORTUNE,  have  purchased  a  controlling 
interest  in  The  Architectural  Forum.  With  the  wider 
scope  offered  by  this  affiliation  the  present  staff  of  The 
Architectural  Forum  will  continue  to  produce  the  first- 
choice  magazine  of  progressive  architects. 


Sold  only  to  architects  and  other  building  professionals,   The  Architectural  Forum  is  as 
distinguished  in  format  as  it  is  in  editorial  content.    The  subscription  price  is  $7.00  the  year. 

The  Architectural  Forum 
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Books  on  Advertising  and  Business 

ROBERT  COLLIER 
LETTER  BOOK 

By  Robert  Collier.  Actual  letters 
and  circulars  that  sold  the  most 
goods,  paid  the  highest  profits, 
and  reached  the  greatest  number  of 
people  in  campaigns  which  sold 
$25,000,000  worth  of  merchandise. 
Letters  are  analyzed  and  sometimes 
adapted  to  a  dozen  products.    $5.00. 


LITTLE  LIRRARY  OF 
SELF  STARTERS 

By  Robert  R.  Updegraff.  Packed  full 
of  ideas  and  inspiration.  Six  books, 
including  "Obvious  Adams,"  "A  New 
'Bag  of  Tricks'  for  Every  Business," 
"Old  Specification,"  "The  New 
American  Tempo,"  "The  Sixth 
Prune,"  and  "The  Subconscious  Mind 
in  Business."  Single  copies,  75c. 
Set,  $4.00. 


EFFECTIVE  HOCSE 
ORGANS 

By  Robert  E.  Ramsay.  Brass  tack 
experiences  of  hundreds  of  house 
organ  editors.  The  author  outlines 
the  principles  of  editing  and  pub- 
lishing house  organs,  and  discusses 
their  use  by  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers, retailers,  banks,  insurance 
companies  and  numerous  others. 
$5.00. 


MODERIV  TVPOCRAPHY 
AIVD  LAYOUT 

By  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie.  Outlin- 
ing the  essentials  of  truly  modern- 
istic typography  as  distinguished 
from  the  great  mass  of  psuedo  mod- 
ernistic work.  Discusses  the  philoso- 
phy of  modernism  in  typography, 
formalism  and  dynamics,  modern 
type  design,  problems  in  modern  lay- 
out, modern  typography  in  maga- 
zines, newspapers  and  books;  color, 
illustration  and  photography.    $7.50. 


ADVERTISING 
PROCEDURE 

By  Otto  Kleppner.  In  four  parts. 
Purposes  of  Advertising,  Prepara- 
tion, Scheduling,  and  "The  Machin- 
ery in  Motion."  Creation  of  ideas  is 
emphasized  as  underlying  all  effec- 
tive advertisements.  The  practical 
details  of  expressing  these  ideas  are 
also  given  their  true  importance. 
$5.00. 
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Blind  Leadership 

[Continued  from  page  19] 


retail  business — wherein  the  acid  test 
of  advertising  results  is  swift  and  sure 
— knows  as  the  A. B.C.  of  experience 
that  contests  and  cash  prizes  are  among 
the  most  futile  of  all  merchandising 
expedients. 

Nationalizing  the  process  of  prize- 
giving  and  multiplying  the  awards  do 
not  add  a  particle  of  strength  to  the 
inherent  weakness  of  the  principle. 

In  addition,  not  only  are  contests 
most  emphatically  not  creators  of  re- 
spect and  confidence,  but  almost  in- 
evitably they  breed  scoffing  and  ill  will 
instead  of  the  desired  good  will. 

Periodical  or  newspaper  circulation 
built  up  in  that  way,  any  experienced 
circulation  or  advertising  manager  will 
tell  you,  is  money  worse  than  wasted. 

And  yet  the  1932  advertising  circus 
parade  is  clamorous  and  noisy  with  the 
announcements  of  a  host  of  these  silly 
and  specious  advertising  devices. 

There  is  actually  ground  for  grave 
suspicion  in  this  and  the  other  follies 
now  rampant  that  the  general  business 
and  advertising  intelligence  has  actu- 
ally broken  loose  from  the  moorings  of 
elemental  commercial  sanity. 

THERE  is  nothing  new  in  the  dis- 
covery that  among  great  masses  of 
people  the  minority,  at  least,  and  some- 
times the  majority,  are  limited  in  a 
mental  sense,  if  not  actually  stupid. 

It  may  be  merely  this  law  of  ave- 
rages which  is  operative  at  the  present 
moment,  but  for  several  clear  reasons 
it  is  disturbing  to  find  so  powerful  a 
medium  as  paid  publicity  building  its 
house  on  so  unstable  a  foundation. 

It  is  disturbing  because  of  the  noto- 
rious fact  that  business  is,  or  has  been, 
almost  our  all-in-all;  that  advertising 
is  its  midwife  and  wet  nurse  and — 
that  there  is  a  tragic  need  in  the  present 
crisis  for  rigid  honesty  in  those  activ- 
ities which  largely  rule  our  lives. 

Man — or  men  in  the  mass — is  al- 
most, but  not  quite,  incurable  and 
incorrigible. 

Insofar  as  changing  the  depths  of 
his  character  is  concerned,  he  rarely 
learns  and  rarely  reforms. 

People  who  live  at  the  foot  of  a 
volcano  almost  invariably  return  after 
an  eruption  has  driven  them  out  of  their 
homes,  and  take  up  their  lives  where 


they  left  off  when  the  lava  began  to  flow. 

American  business  in  the  past 
twenty-four  months  has  had  a  lesson 
so  bitter  that  its  devotees  should  have 
been  reduced  to  the  ashes  of  humility 
and  repentance. 

But  if  we  are  to  judge  business  by 
advertising,  it  is  calling  into  play,  in 
spite  of  this  tragic  admonition,  all  that 
is  tricky  and  insincere  and  dishonest — 
instead  of  falling  back  upon  the  integ- 
rities which  alone  can  save  us  from 
disaster  still  more   drastic. 

The  unhappy  fact,  as  evidenced  by 
newspapers  and  magazines  alike,  is 
that  advertising  has  been  more  reck- 
lessly unreasonable  and  dishonest  since 
the  calamity  occurred  than  it  was  prior 
to  that  time. 

It  is  a  serious  matter — even  if  ad- 
vertising itself  is  not — because  big 
business  has  already  been  ousted  from 
its  former  high  estate  and  dishonest 
advertising  is  certain  to  bring  it  still 
lower  in  the  scale  of  public  contempt. 

Given  five  more  years  of  present 
specious  policies  in  publicity  and  pres- 
ent modes  of  creating  circulation  by 
sex-excitation  and  general  debauchery, 
and  the  printed  word — paid  and  un- 
paid— will  be  at  a  lower  ebb  of  dis- 
reputability  than  it  has  been  since 
modern  type  was  discovered. 

If  business  of  the  type  under  con- 
sideration were  not  blind  to  everything 
but  the  day's  sales,  it  would  see  that 
speciousness  never  succeeds  perma- 
nently. 

In  every  community,  for  nearly  two 
years,  fortunes  and  reputations  have 
been  cracking  and  collapsing  which 
should  never  have  attained  any  emi- 
nence whatsoever. 

The  general  business  misfortunes 
have  especially  hunted  out  and  pun- 
ished dishonest  men,  dishonest  meth- 
ods, dishonest  businesses. 

Every  city  has  had  for  years  its 
instances  of  monetary  success  at  which 
decent  men  have  marveled — and  at 
which  they  have  sometimes  grown 
bitter  and  resentful. 

These  so-called  successes  were  the 
first  to  go  in  the  crash  and  the  after 
crashes. 

Lying  "leaderships",  local  and  some- 
times more  than  local,  have  been  ob- 
literated overnight. 
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REATEST  COVERAGE 
-LOWEST  COST 


rN  THE  JOURNAL  DOMINION 


The  Journal  gives  you  the  greatest  coverage  of  the 
entire  Journal  Dominion  at  the  lowest  cost  per  line. 

Place  your  advertising  in  the  LARGEST  DAILY  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST;  keep  your  sales  cost  at  a  minimum! 

Journal  circulation  totals  107,562—84%  of  it  builds  sales 
for  you  in  Portland  and  its  immediate  trading  territory, 
where  73%  of  Oregon's  population  is  concentrated 
and  78%  of  the  state's  wealth. 

Your  product  deserves  and  needs  the  sales  support 
of  the  most  powerful  advertising  medium  in  this  terri- 
tory—The Journal. 


'5HOURNAL 


■ 


Afternoon 

Sunday     f  R Q  RTLAN  D  •  O R E  G O  N 


Represented  Nationally  by  REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK    >    CHICAGO    >    SAN  FRANCISCO    >     LOS  ANGELES    > 


PHILADELPHIA    ^     H.  R.  FERRISS,  SEAHLE 


THE  MILL  PRICE  LIST 

Distributors  of 
WESTVACO  MILL  BRAND  PAPERS 


AUGUSTA.  ME. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co. 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Bradley-Reese  Company 


Graham  Paper  Company 

1726  Avenue  B 
BOSTON.  MASS. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co. 

180  Congress  Street 
BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

TheChatfieldiWoodsCo., 

Inc..  104  Pearl  Street 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


ation,3d.Pli 
CLEVELAND.  0. 

The  Union  Paper  4  Twi: 

Co.,  116St.ClairAv..N.\ 
DALLAS.  TEX. 

Graham  Paper  Company 


Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Iowa 
lOti-112  7th  St.  Viaduct 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
The  Union  Paper  &  Twine 
Co.,  551  East  Fort  Street 

EL  P.\.SO,  TEX. 
Graham  Paper  Company 
201-203  Anthony  Street 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 
Graham  Paper  Company 
2302-231U  Dallas  Avenue 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
Graham  Paper  Company 
332  W.  6th  St..  Traffic  Way 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
Graham  Paper  Company 
11  Nettleton  Avenue 

MILWAUKEE.  WiS. 
The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
305  South  Third  Street 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
Graham  Paper  Company 
t^O:  Washington  Ave.,  So. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
I  iratiara  Paper  Company 
_'.'2  Second  .Avenue.  North 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

The.^jnold-RobertsCo. 

147-151  East  Street 
NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

222  South  Peters  Street 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  Seymour  Paper  Co., 

Inc.   220  West  19th  Street 
NEW  YORK    N.  Y. 

West  VirginiaPulp  <fe  Paper 

Co..  230  Park  Avenue 
OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

106-108  E.California  Ave. 
OMAHA.  NEB. 

Carpenter  Paper  Company 

Ninth  and  Harney  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  4  Paper 

Co..  Public  Ledger  Building 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods  Co. 

of  Pennsylvania 

Second  and  Liberty  Avenues 
PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co. 

266  South  W 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

Richmond  Paper  Co..  Inc. 

201  Governor  Street 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

The  Chatheld  &  Woods  Co., 

Inc.,  190  Mill  Street 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

1014-1030  Spruce  Street 
ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

16  East  Fourth  Street 
SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

130  Graham  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  4  Paper 

Co..  503  Market  Street 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Co. 

42  Hampden  Street 
W.4SHINGT0N.  D.  C. 

R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co. 

First  and  H  Streets,  S.  E. 
WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Graham  Paper  Company 

400  South  Emporia  Avenue 


iSB. 


'TSe 

Mill  Price  List 

yelvo'Enamel 
Marquette  Enamel 
Sterling  Enamel 
"^slmont  Enamel 
IVestoaco  Folding  Enamel 
Vinnacte  Embossing 

Enamel 

TUstvaco  Ideal  blho 

TteslvacoSatmlfhile 

Translucent 

Tt?slvaco  Coated  Post  Card 

Clear  Spring  Super 
ClearSpnns  English  Fintsh 

ClearSprmgTiXl 

'WesttiQco  Inspiration  Super 

TUsloaco  Inspiration  MF 

TVestuaeoInspiration  Eggshell 

"Wesluaco  Bond 

Ongaliriting 

It^stvaco  Mimeograph 

lyestvaco  Index  Bristol 

tteslnaco  Post  Card 


THIS  painting  by  Robert  O.  Reid  appears  on  the 
cover  of  the  current  issue  of  WESTVACO 
INSPIRATIONS—a  magazine  which  illustrates  and 
clcicribes  many  of  the  newest  and  most  effective  ideas 
111  modern  advertising  design,  illustration,  typography, 
and  reproduction.  .  .  Each  issue  of  WESTVACO 
INSPIRATIONS  is  printed  on  various  types  of 
WESTVACO  PAPERS  to  demonstrate  their  printing 
qualities    in    terms    of   the    highest    requirements    of 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

PULP   AND    PAPER 

COMPANY 


M 


A    D    V    E    R    T    I    S 

Instrument    of    American     Progress 


Pleasure  played  a 
small  part  in  the  lives 
of  our  pioneer  ances- 
rors.  The  problems 
'I  existence  were  too 
grim  and  demanding.  Today,our  great 
appetite  for  recreation  of  every  type 


NUMBER  4 

RECREATION 


Advertising  continues  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  American  living — in  recreation 
as  in  other  essentials  of  social  progress. 


Printed  advertising 
stimulates  this  appe- 
tite and  opens  new 
horizons  of  pleasure. 

^__ Summer  and  winter 

playgrounds,  theatres,  sports  of  every 
type  utilize  the  great  power  of  printed 


bearswitnesstoour  national  progress.       advertising   to  win   their  audiences. 
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LOWEST 

Advertising  Rate  in  America 

The  milline  advertising  rate  of  The  Kansas  City 
Star  has  declined  from  $1.37  in  1920  to  99fc  as 
of  March  1,  1932.  It  is  the  lowest  advertising 
rate  of  all  daily  newspapers. 

LARGEST 

Newspaper  in  %  of  the  United  States 

In  all  America  only  five  other  cities  have  newspapers  as 
larse  as  The  Kansas  City  Star.  They  are  New  York, 
Chicaso,  Philadelphia,  Detroit  and  Boston.  This  is  on 
a  basis  of  The  Kansas  City  Star's  evening  edition  alone 
or  morning  edition  alone. 

MOST  THOROUGH 

Newspaper  Coverage  in  the  Worldj 

The  Kansas  City  Star  has  more  subscribers  in  Kansas  City  than  there  i 
are  families  in  Kansas  City,  it  covers  the  surrounding  trade  area 
with  almost  equal  thoroughness.  Although  The  Star's  total  daily  out- 
put (morning  and  evening  combined)  exceeds  602,000  paid  copies, 
no  contests,  premiums  or  other  similar  promotion  schemes  have  been 
employed.  News  and  editorial  content  are  the  only  appeals. 

THE   KANSAS    CITY  STAR. 

EVENING,  302,409  MORNING,  30p,135  SUNDAY,  317,684 
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Speculative  and  chance-taking 
bankers  and  brokers  who  gayly  and 
profitably  played  with  the  business 
integrities  for  years — "slick"  and 
"smart"  sales  managers,  bulldozing 
and  defiant  politicians,  conceited  and 
ignorant  presidents  and  executives, 
high  pressure  salesmen  of  doubtful 
honor,  plausible  promoters,  expedient 
advertisers,  pliant  publishers,  syco- 
phantic editors,  who  rolled  in  wealth 
a  few  years  ago — thousands  of  them 
have  been  swept  into  the  garbage  heap 
of  oblivion. 

Good  men  have  been  punished  too — 
but  in  the  main  depression  and  disaster, 
like  a  deadly  disease,  have  sought  out 
the  weak  human  spots  in  society  and 
killed  off  the  parasites  and  pretenders. 

If  business  of  the  type  we  are  de- 
scribing were  not  blind  to  all  but  the 
day's  sales,  it  would  see  these  things 
and  take  heed. 

Even  ordinary  business  experience 
should  warn  us  not  to  accept  as  perma- 
nent success  the  apparent  prosperity 
being  momentarily  secured  by  dubious 
advertising. 

The  return  to  business  health  cannot 
and  will  not  come  by  that  route. 

More  than  that — anyone  of  advertis- 
ing experience  and  courage  enough  to 
express  it  can  go  a  long  step  further 
and  safely  predict  the  future  of  these 
seemingly  successful  but  unsound  busi- 
nesses. 

They  will  die  by  way  of  the  very 
methods  which  are  bringing  them  sales 
and  profits  at  this  moment. 

Businesses  of  this  type  always  have 
declined  and  they  always  will. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  hold 
fast  to  the  honesties  of  business,  it  is 
at  this  distressful  and  discouraging 
moment. 

The  American  ^vho  views  this 
depression  as  a  passing  phase  simply 
stamps  himself  as  unreading,  unob- 
serving.  unthinking  and  uneducated. 

The  man  who  thinks  he  can  hold  his 
honesties  in  abeyance  and  prosper 
permanently  is  written  down  by  all 
the  signs  in  the  social  heavens,  a  fool 
as  well  as  a  knave. 

A  FTER  all,  there  is  a  God — even  if 
■^*-  only  the  pagan  god  in  the  busi- 
ness-machine who  punishes  and  de- 
stroys business  men  for  the  unintelli- 
gence,  untruthfulness  and  immorality 
of  their  principles  and  practices. 

Watch  the  strident  exponents  of  dis- 
ingenuous and  dishonest  advertising 
fade  out  of  the  commercial  picture 
during  the  next  twenty-four  months! 


THE  AUDIENCE  VALUE 
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BROADCASTING   TIME 


IS  IMPORTANT 
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The  Dollar  Volume  o/ KDKA  and 
WBZWBZA  Local  Commerc-al 
Accounts     is     Growing     Steadily. 


It  tells  you  what  you  are  getting  for  your  Broadcast  Adver- 
tising dollars— important  information  you  are  entitled  to 
have. 

It  is  Audience  Value— not  Coverage— that  determines  the 
justness  of  a  station's  time  charges. 

The  Westinghouse  Yardstick  of  Audience  Value  gives  this 
important  information  that  advertisers  need.  It  can  be  ap- 
plied impartially  by  any  station.  It  has  been  applied  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  and  in  New  England  to  accurately  deter- 
mine the  actual  listeners  to  stations  KDKA  and  WBZ- 
WBZA. 

The  results  prove  that  KDKA  and  WBZ-WBZA  have  audi- 
ence markets  that  do  yield  profitable  returns. 
Advertisers  are  profiting  by  Broadcast  Advertising  from 
Westinghouse  Radio  Stations.  Other  advertisers  are  signing 
up  to  share  in  the  profits  that  result  from  the  effectiveness  of 
this  primary  advertising  force,  as  evidenced  by  the  steady 
growth  of  sales  of  local  commercial  accounts  for  KDKA  and 
WBZ-WBZA. 

Before  you  invest  in  Broadcast  Advertising,  ask  about  the 
Audience  Value  of  the  time  you  buy.  We  have  this  valuable 
information  for  Westinghouse  Radio  Stations  KDKA  and 
WBZ-WBZA. 
Inquire  at  any  one  of  our  commercial  offices. 


BROADCAST  ADVERTISIN6-A  PRIMARY  ADVERTISING  FOf 


WESTINGHOUSE  RADIO  STATIONS 


V^BZ-WBZA  KDKA 

990  Kilocycles  980  Kilocycles 

Boston,  Mass.,  Hotel  Bradford  COMMERCIAL  < 

Springf(eld,Mass.,  Hotel  Kimball  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ,  Hotel  William  Penn 


KYW-KFKX 

1020  Kilocycles 


ENERGETIC    SPACE     SALESMAN 
WANTS  AN  OPPORTUNITY 

33  years,  college,  Christian — eastern  and  western  space  selling 
experience.  Present  position  3^/2  years.  General  sales  and  mer- 
chandising background  and  experience  entailing  thousands  of 
miles  of  travel  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country.  New  York 
advertising  agency  experience  three  years.  Known  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  advertising  circles.  Position  I  am  relinquishing  is 
not  being  filled. 

Box  136 

Advertising  &   Selling 
9  E.  38th  St.,  N.Y.C. 
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A  HOTE-L 
YOU   CAN  TRUST- 


to  give  you  the  greatest  value 
for  your  money  .  .  .  70%  of  all 
rooms  at  $2.50,  $3,  $3.50  and  $4 
.  .  .  restaurant  rates  corre- 
spondingly reasonable  .... 
C.  C.   Sch;ffeler       -       -       - 


to  give  you  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  service,  In  accordance 
with  the  traditions  of  eighty- 
three  years  of  hospitality  In 

Cincinnati 

-      Managing   Director 


HOTEL  GIBSON 


LA  PREXSA 


of  Biionos  Aire»i 


Time-honored    standards 

ing  the  respective  values  of  clas- 
sified and  display  advertising 
have  little  bearing  on  the  pull 
of  LA  PRENSA. 

In  classified  advertisements,  for  in- 
stance, you  find  in  LA  PRENSA 
an  average  of  more  than  2  col- 
umns a  day  devoted  to  theatres 
and  moving  picture  houses,  etc. 

Years  of  experience  have  proved 
that  these  classified  ads.  in  LA 
PRENSA  are  so  closely  foUowed 
by  its  readers  that  they  are  an 
essential  means  of  announcing 
public   entertainments. 

LA  PRENSA  carries  display  adver- 
tising for  these  houses,  also;  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  spend 
more  money  in  classified  ads. 
alone  in  LA  PRENSA  than  they 
spend  altogether  in  any  other 
Buenos  Aires  newspaper. 


LA    PREXSA 

*^South  AnieTica'&  Greatest  ^etcspaper"*' 

ExcJusii-e  Foreign  Representatives 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  INC. 

220  East  42nd  St..  New  York 


GZ 


^VELCOMETfo 

TTebster 


4y  g  ST«  BBnVBEN  SitSfbHtAVB 
n€WVORK 

• 

In  the  heart  of  the  city... 
YET  quiet  and  refined. 
Adjoining  Harvard  Club, 
two  blocks  from  Qrand  Cen- 
tralTerminal. . .  ten  minutes 
from  Pcnna.  R.  R.  Station 
...A  step  from  Fifth  Ai'e7iue 
and  all  shops  and  shows... 

Modern,  Comfortable  and 
ECONOMICAL  .  .  . 
ROOM    and    BATH 

/V/  Harry  J.  Veitch 


LViJ:^>HidJ:l 


♦  ♦  HOT    E    L  ♦♦ 

\VE.VT  4f;^^  ST-N  E\V  YORK 


Everybody's  Business 

[Continued  from  page  3] 

another  cliinb  to  high  levels  of  pros- 
perity   and   constructive    achievement. 

A  survey  will  disclose  to  anyone  a 
multitude  of  developments  that  will 
start  the  instant  there  is  a  break  in  the 
clouds.  Turn  a  moment  to  the  build- 
ing industry.  The  present  surplus  of 
residential  buildings  may  quickly  be 
wiped  out  when  the  upturn  in  business 
gets  well  under  way.  In  hard  times 
families  in  straitened  circumstances 
combine  to  share  living  accommoda- 
tions, and  any  change  in  this  situation 
will  swing  the  balance  quickly  from 
an  oversupply  to  a  shortage  of  homes. 
People  crowd  together  only  of  neces- 
sity, and  they  lose  no  time  in  enlarging 
their  quarters  and  their  comfort  the 
moment  such  a  thing  becomes  finan- 
cially possible. 

Real  estate  was  down  in  the  dumps 
in  1908,  1914,  and  1921,  but  in  each 
case  the  recovery  was  rapid.  We 
should  also  keep  in  mind  that  the  last 
peak  in  residential  construction  in 
America  was  in  1925,  not  1929.  This 
means  that  we  have  had  six  successive 
vears  of  declining  home  construction. 
During  the  last  three  years  the  build- 
ing of  residences  has  been  below  the 
normal  average.  One  careful  investi- 
gation recently  disclosed  an  actual 
need  for  homes  to  accommodate  380,- 
000  families  annually  for  a  number 
of  years.  Construction  at  present  is 
only  sufficient  to  take  care  of  110,000 
families,  and  this  indicates  we  are  run- 
ning 270,000  homes  behind  each  year 
right  now. 

The  interesting  report  of  the  New 
York  Plaiuiing  Committee  gives  an 
idea  of  what  is  coming.  This  survey 
cost  $1,200,000  and  took  ten  years  to 
complete.  It  aims  to  give  skyscrapers 
"room  to  breathe."  All  elevated  rail- 
roads will  be  forced  underground. 
The  centers  of  crowded  tenement 
blocks  will  be  opened  up  so  that  chil- 
dren can  play  near  their  homes.  The 
suburbs  will  be  covered  with  spacious 
and  attractive  home  neighborhoods. 
River  valleys  will  be  reserved  for  hand- 
some parkways,  and  a  new  city  will 
arise  in  that  area  of  waste  land  known 
as  the  Hackensack  Meadows. 

Skyscraper  technique  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  construction  of  the  small 
house.  As  a  result  the  homes  of  to- 
morrow will  be  worth  twice  as  much 
as  those  constructed  today.  Instead  of 
[Continued  on  page  80] 
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An  Institution  For  Service 


The  ultimate  funcfion  of  the  professional  man,  the  manufacturer,  the  dealer,  is  to  be  of 
service.  Service  is  the  keynote  of  success  in  every  walk  of  life;  it  is  the  commodity 
which  the  seller  must  offer  to  the  buyer  to  receive  the  fair  remuneration  which  is  his 
just  due. 


The  first  purpose  of  the  professional  and 
trade  magazine  is  to  hold  interest. 

Its  second  purpose  is  to  act  as  a  focus, 
collecting,  in  a  small  area  of  reading  mat- 
ter, the  essential  thoughts  and  informa- 
tion necessary  to  the  reader — what  he 
needs  to  fulfill  his  function  of  service 
Intelligently. 

The  third  purpose  is  to  be  direct,  au- 
thoritative and  sincere  if  the  magazine  is 
to  be  worth  reading  at  all. 

These  three  functions  are  the  service 
that  THE  OPTICAL  JOURNAL  AND 
REVIEW  OF  OPTOMETRY  performs— 
with  Efficiency  PLUS  Fidelity. 


Our  readers  know  our  background  of  42  years  of  service.  They  know  that  the  United 
Business  Publishers  are  exclusively  in  the  publishing  business  and  know  that  business 
thoroughly.  Our  reputation  as  the  authoritative  spokesman  and  representative  of  the 
profession  has  been  based  upon  facilities  for  gathering  and  publishing  original  writings, 
dependable  technical   information,  and  interesting,  worth-while  news. 


The     oldest,     largest     and     leading 
Optical  and  Optometric  publication 


The  only  Optical  publication  with 
a  sworn  paid  circulation  statement. 


^^^  OPTICAL  JOURNAL 

AND   REVIEW   of   OPTOMETRY 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE 

UNITED    BUSINESS    PUBLISHERS,  Inc.,       239   W.    39tli    Street,    New   York 

PUBLISHERS  OF: 

Textile 


Metal  Trades 

The   Iron   Age 

Hardware  Trade 

Hardware  Age 
Hardware  Age  Catalog 
Hardware   Age  Verified    List 
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Drawn   by  Ray   Dreher 


ON      GETTING      ACTION 


Last  year,  one  of  America's  best-known  paper  manu- 
facturers tested  the  pulling  power  of  The  American 
Printer  as  compared  with  its  nearest  competitor. 

According  to  this  manufacturer.  The  American 
Printer  outpuUed  its  nearest  competitor  during  every 
month  in  which  the  same  advertisement  appeared  in 
both  publications. 

On  three  occasions,  the  competing  paper  pulled  more 
inquiries.  In  these  months,  either  the  advertisement 
appeared  exclusively  in  the  competing  paper,  or  differ- 
ent advertisements  were  used  in  the  two  publications. 

In  October,  when  only  the  competing  paper  was  used, 
65  inquiries  were  received;  while  23  inquiries  were 
received  from  The  American  Printer — these  being 
produced  by  an  advertisement  in  the  previous  issue. 


Then,  in  November,  when  The  American  Printer  was 
used  exclusively,  the  results  were:  The  American 
Printer,  48  inquiries;  Competing  paper,  14  inquiries. 

PuUing  power  is  an  important  measure  of  any  publi- 
cation's worth  to  carry  your  message. 

The  American  Printer  has  it  .  .  .  from  executives  .  .  . 
the  only  men  you  need  to  reach  in  this  industry.  The 
American  Printer  is  known  as  "The  Printing  Execu- 
tive's Paper." 

Add  to  the  force  of  your  own  message  the  pulling 
power  of  The  American  Printer,  and  you  will  reap 
the  greatest  profits  from  your  efforts  in  this  market. 

9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City. 


THE 


AMERICAN      PRINTER 

THE     PRIISTIISG     EXECUTIVE'S     PAPER 
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THE  ST.  LOU  IS  STAR 

reaches  ne>y  hi^h 
in  circulation^ 


1930         )95/  l9iZ 


120.898 


145.609 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 

is  SECOND  in 

daily  total  paid  advertising 

The  St.  Louis  Star  passed  28 
Important  American  daily 
newspapers  in  total  paid  ad- 
vertising published  In  1931. 
One  of  them  was  the  daily 
morning  Globe-Democrat, 
which  elevated  The  Star  to 
SECOND  PLACE  while  the 
daily  Globe-Democrat  stepped 
down  to  third  place  in  St. 
Louis. 

In  the  first  three  months  of 
1932,  The  St.  Louis  Star 
strengthened  Its  hold  upon 
second  place  by  leading  the 
dally  morning  newspaper  by 
the  wide  margin  of  154,428 
lines  In  total  paid  adver- 
tising. 


DAILY    AVERAGE   FOP  SIX  MONTH5  ENDING  MARCH  31,1932 


The  semi-annual  sworn  statement 
required  by  the  government  for 
the  six  months  ending  March  31, 
1932,  not  only  shows  the  largest 
daily  average  total  circulation 
but  the  largest  city  and  suburban 
circulation  for  any  similar  period 
in  the  history  of  The  St.  Louis 
Star. 

...  a  net  paid  gain  of  24,711  copies 
average  per  day  since  1927. 

...  a  higher  percentage  of  concen- 
trated local  circulation  than  any 
other  St.  Louis  newspaper  .  .  . 
morning  or  evening,  daily  or 
Sunday. 

...  a  proved  producer  of  profitable 
results. 

All  good  reasons  why  advertisers, 
who  insist  upon  getting  full  value 
for  every  dollar  they  invest,  are 
investing  more  of  them  in  .  .  . 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 


'  89.3%  average  for 
six  months  ending 
March   31,   1932. 


National  Adicrthing  Rcpresentafive—GEOKGE  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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Letters 

to  the  Editor 


Priced  to  Death! 

The  interesting  article  "Chiseling"  by 
Warren  G.  Pratt  (issue  of  March  2nd)  fails 
to  refer  to  the  fact  that  there  exists  a  highly 
organized  group  of  price  destroyers  who 
pose  as  public  benefactors.  I  refer  to  such 
business  pirates  as  the  large  chain  merchan- 
disers. 

They  are  now  running  newspaper  stories 
in  many  localities  telling  of  the  huge  sums 
of  money  they  spend,  but  they  fail  to  tell 
how  much  "life  blood"  they  squeeze  out  of 
the  seller. 

They  buy  items,  in  certain  sections,  of 
producers  who  are  in  distress,  and  ship  such 
items  into  other  sections,  and  in  combina- 
tion with  the  power  of  advertising  "cheap" 
prices,  carry  distress  into  many  other  dis- 
tricts, destroy  the  future  of  the  producer  and 
his  payroll,  to  say  nothing  of  enormous 
losses  they  cause  thousands  of  distributors 
who  own  stocks  purchased  at  prices  that 
allow  the  producers  or  manufacturers  to 
carry  on  their  industry. 

Their  action  results  in  throwing  out  of 
employment  thousands  of  people  whom  they 
fool  into  thinking  they  are  helping,  and  be- 
hind these  "cheap  prices,"  loss  leaders,  etc., 
is  the  tragedy  of  wrecked  industries- 
Priced  to  Death! 

G.   P.   Halferty,   Pres., 
G.  P.  Halferty  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Seattle. 

Retail   Druggists   and 
Substitutions 

A  statement  of  the  gravest  import  to  ad- 
vertisers and  advertising  agencies  was  made 
recently  by  John  Dargavel,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists, 
ofEcial  body  of  pharmacists.  Pointing  out 
that  druggists  command  the  point  of  sale,  he 
called  upon  them  to  "bury  and  refuse  to  sell" 
nationally  advertised  products,  as  a  means  of 
retaliation  against  the  manufacturer  who 
gives  "secret  rebates  and  discounts"  to  cer- 
tain firms. 

In  his  statement,  which  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Drug  Trade  News,  Mr.  Dargavel 
declared  that  in  his  own  store  he  was  able 
to — and  does — substitute  in  eight  out  of  ten 
cases,  and  added  ".  .  .  why  shouldn't  we  do 

Evidently  thousands  of  other  druggists  are 
asking  themselves  the  same  question,  if  re- 
cent surveys  and  events  are  any  criterion. 
In  answer  to  a  recent  questionnaire  sent  them 
by  the  Canadian  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
922  out  of  1,000  Canadian  druggists  ad- 
mitted that  they  substituted.  The  Govern- 
ment's survey  of  drug  stores  at  St.  Louis  dis- 
closed that  substitution  was  attempted  in  12 
per  cent  of  all  transactions  there.  Birming- 
ham recently  found  it  necessary  to  enact  a 
law  against  the  practice,  and  in  Los  Angeles 


conditions  are  such  that  the  Times  has  been 
running  an  editorial  campaign  combating  the 
evil. 

A  widespread  evil  and  one  that  is  fast 
growing,  substitution  constitutes  a  grave 
danger  to  advertising.  Already  it  has  cost 
manufacturers  of  advertised  goods  millions 
of  dollars  in  sales  switched  by  druggists  to 
more  profitable  items.  And  Mr.  Dargavel, 
confident  that  this  procedure  will  bring  man- 
ufacturers to  terms  says:  ".  .  .  all  the  adver- 
tising they  may  use  will  not  remedy  this 
situation." 

The  whole  sad  state  of  affairs  has  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  price-cutting.  The  inde- 
pendent druggist,  after  having  observed  the 
methods  of  drug  chains,  department  stores 
and  "pine  board"  stores,  has  decided  to  cast 
his  lot  with  them  and  see  how  low  he  can 
cut  his  prices  and  still  remain  in  business. 

The  obvious  thing  for  the  manufacturer 
10  do  is  to  endeavor  to  keep  his  goods  off 
the  shelves  of  unfair  dealers.  This  will  mean 
careful  surveillance,  but  it  is  worth  it.  Coty 
in  employing  this  plan  reports  marked  suc- 
cess with  it. 

.Still  another  way  is  to  educate  the  con- 
sumer so  that  he  will  insist  on  getting  rep- 
utable products.  It  is  up  to  the  advertiser 
to  advise  prospective  buyers  that  it  is  to 
their  own  advantage  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a 
quality  product.  Newspapers,  magazines  and 
broadcasting  companies  too  could  perform  a 
great  service  to  their  audiences  and  adver- 
tisers in  furthering  this  educational  cam- 
paign. 

Certainly  it  is  to  their  advantage.  As  it  is, 
much  of  their  effectiveness  is  lost  through  op- 
position at  the  point  of  sale.  Advertisers  are 
coming  to  realize  this,  especially  at  this  time, 
when  every  dollar  must  count.  It  may  come 
to  the  point  where,  whether  it  is  wise  or  not, 
many  of  them  will  give  up  advertising  in 
disgust,  tired  of  holding  the  bag  for  the 
manufacturer  of  substitute  products. 

J.  C.  Keeley, 

N.  W.  Aver  &  Co., 

New  York. 

Buyer's  Market  in  1920 

The  editorial  in  your  issue  of  March  2nd 
says  that  "conditions  today  are  almost  the 
exact  reverse  of  those  which  prevailed  in 
1920.  Then  the  seller  was  in  the  saddle  and 
he  rode  with  a  sharp  spur." 

My  recollection  is  that  in  1920  there  was 
distinctly  a  buyers  market  with  much  distress 
merchandise. 

In  the  automobile  tire  business,  in  which  I 
was  then  engaged,  there  was  very  aggressive 
selling  beginning  in  the  Fall  of  1919  and 
carried  on  until  April  of  1920.  Early  in 
1920  John  Wanamaker  advertised  a  store- 
wide  sale  at  25  per  cent  off,  and  he  beat  other 
merchants  only  by  a  nose. 


Early  in  1920,  tire  dealers'  trade  accept- 
ances began  to  go  to  protest.  Tire  dealers 
had  overloaded  stocks  and  no  money.  Manu- 
facturing practically  stopped  and  raw  ma- 
terial prices  tumbled.  All  this  not  later  than 
June. 

I  believe  these  conditions  were  duplicated 
in   nearly  or  quite  all   other  industries. 
Charles  Austin  Bates, 
Charles  Austin  Bates,  Inc.. 
New  York. 

"Let's  Make  Mr.  Hill 
President  of  V.  S.  Steel" 

Mr.  Goode,  with  his  typical  phraseology, 
emphasized  a  primary  need  of  business  when 
he  wrote  for  Advertising  &  Selling  of 
March  2nd.  Business  needs  courageom 
executives  who  think  and  act  in  terms  of 
selling.  Advertising  media  are  being  read 
by  as  many  people  in  1932  as  in  1929  and 
are  being  read  even  more  intently.  The 
printed  page,  when  properly  used,  piro- 
vides  the  path  to  prosperity. 

Louis  Wiley,  Bus.  Mgr., 
New  York  rimes. 

He  Agrees  but  .  .  . 

I  do  not  agree  with  all  Kenneth  Goode 
says,  but  the  present  leaders  of  industry,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  at  it  from  the 
producer  s  standpoint  and  have  derived  their 
sole  training  from  supply,  production  and 
finance,  cannot  be  expected  to  apply  to  the 
period  of  deflation  what  they  cannot  apply 
in  the  period  of  inflation. 

Paul  Warburg's  statement  is  right;  greed 
and  conceit  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  inflation 
and  inflation  is  the  key  phenomenon.  Short- 
sighted exploitation  of  the  consumer  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  speculative  mania.  Defla- 
tion is  the  only  remedy  for  inflation,  but  just 
as  the  inflation  is  the  result  of  shortsighted 
greed,  the  deflation  is  exaggerated  by  equally 
shortsighted  fear. 

The  sole  object  of  industry  is  the  con 
sumer's  health  as  a  consumer  because  that 
is  the  only  way  industry  can  maintain  a 
stable  profit  and  increase  the  consuming 
capacity.  Exploiting  the  consumer  is  the 
finest  way  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs. 

The  article  to  me  is  stimulating;  and  while, 
as  I  said,  I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  the 
things  that  are  said,  I  agree  with  the  main 
thesis — that  is,  the  speculation  mania  of  in- 
flation is  energized  by  greed  and  conceit, 
resulting  in  the  exploitation  of  the  con- 
sumer; that  fear  enlarges  the  deflation,  de- 
creases the  activity  and  results  in  a  worse 
condition;  that  the  recovery  from  deflation 
has  been  always  from  the  general  mass  of 
people  and  not  from  the  leaders,  and  that 
the  paramount  problem  is  the  problem  of 
distribution,  culminating  in  the  problem  of 
distributing  the  purchasing  power. 

Harry  Tipper, 
New  York. 

Don't  "Let  George  Do  It," 
Let  George  Do  It 

Permit  me  to  state  that  Kenneth  Goode,  in 
his  usual  bright  way,  has  given  voice  to  a 
few  fundamentals  that  are  truly  sound  and 
worthy  of  sober  consideration.  I  am  fright- 
fully fed  up  with  the  "blah  blah"  of  the 
economists.  So  much  of  what  they  say  is  so 
broad  and  hidebound  with  traditional  con- 
[Continued  on  page  70] 
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The  fastest  follow-up 

For    building-product    advertising 


.DVERTISING  TO  ARCHITECTS  IS  MORE  CERTAIN 
OF  RESULTS  when  it  is  hooked  up  with  full  and  complete 
catalogue  information  quickly  accessible  in  architects'  offices. 

Hundreds  of  manufacturers  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  one  best  way  to  establish  and  maintain  this  sales- 
stimulating  link  between  their  advertising  and  their  catalogues 
is  to  distribute  the  latter  filed  in  Sweet's,  where  they  are  con- 
stantly on  deck  to  capitalize  promptly  interest  aroused  by  their 
advertising.  Thus  the  stage  is  set  for  effective  selling  by  their 
representatives. 

How  much  more  efficient  is  this  fastest  follow-up  than 
broadcasting  hundreds  of  catalogues  with  no  certain  knowledge 
as  to  how  many  ever  will  be  consulted,  or  even  kept— — usually 
fewer  than  lo  per  cent. 

The  1933  edition  of  Sweet's  Architectural  Catalogues  is 
now' being  compiled;  If  you  need  a  catalogue  at  once,  don't 
wait  for  our  representative  to  call.  Ask  the  one  nearest  you 
to  quote  you  on  enough  individually  'bound  copies  to  meet 
your  present  requirements  and  to  arrange  for  future  distribu- 
tion   of   your  catalogue  through  Sweet's, 


SWEET'S      CATALOGUE      SERVICE 


In    a    few    seconds,    manufacturer': 
catalogue  is  spread  before  him 


Call  in  the  Siveet's  dislrict  manager 
nearest  yon.     Offices  are  located  in 

New  York 

119  West  40th  Street,  Pennsylvania  6-1500 

Boston 

31   St.  James  Avenue,  Hancock  0700 

Philadelphia 

1311   Arch  Street,  Locust  4316 

Pittsburgh 

106  Sixth  Street,  Atlantic  8110 

Cleveland 

1411  Euclid  Avenue,  Cherry  7156 

Detroit 

607  Shelby  Sticct,  Cadillac  1745 

Chicago 

105   West  Adams  Street,  Dearborn   3500 

Los  Angeles 
103 1   South   Broadway,  Westmorc  0587 


F.W.  DODGE 


Division   of  F.    W.   Dodge   Corporation 

119  WEST  40th   STREET,   NEW  YORK,   and   principal 


cities 
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ICAOO 


In  the  Chicago 
territory  —  start 
your  new 
campaign  with 
a  stimulating 
sales  meeting! 

Get  the  talesmen  together — 
where,  without  interruption  or 
outside  distraction,  you  can 
give  them  the  whole  story  of 
the  new  sales  drive  and  adver- 
tising campaign.  Start  them 
with  plenty  of  enthusiasm  and 
confidence.  Bring  them  all  to- 
gether at  Hotel  Knickerbocker, 
Chicago. 

We're  justly  proud  of  the  many 
outstanding  national  advertisers 
who  have  made  this  progres- 
sive, modern  hotel  headquar- 
ters for  such  conferences.  Ideal 
facilities — up-to-the-minute  ac- 
commodations. We'll  be  glad 
to  answer  your  inquiry  in  detail. 


HOTEL 

KNICKERBOCKER 

CHICAGO 

Walton   PI.  at   Michigan 

Adjoining   Palmolive   Building 

ALLAN   G.   HURST.    Managar 


Grocery  Cooperatives 

[Continued  from  page  20] 


quire  its  members  to  purchase  any 
specified  lines  from  it.  Nine  different 
leaders  are  regularly  used  each  week. 
These  are  advertised  in  newspapers, 
iiandbills,  and  window  posters.  Mem- 
bers are  required  to  sell  these  adver- 
lised  leaders  at  specified  prices.  When 
leaders  are  sold  to  members,  they  are 
marked  up  1.9  per  cent. 

This  retailer  cooperative  grocery 
chain  uses  newspaper  advertising  reg- 
ularly once  a  week.  Its  total  expendi- 
ture for  all  kinds  of  advertising  in 
1929  was  $4,924,  over  half  of  which 
was  contributed  that  year  by  manufac- 
turers as  contributions  or  allowances. 

Such  an  association  owned  and  dis- 
tributed 33  private  brand  items,  their 
sale  in  1929  equaling  10  per  cent  of 
total  sales.  Only  30  per  cent  of  the 
retailer  cooperative  chains  making  up 
this  composite  or  typical  organization 
add  a  higher  mark-up  on  private 
brands  than  on  national  brands,  al- 
though 60  per  cent  sell  private  brands 
of  comparable  merchandise  at  lower 
prices.  Approximately  50  per  cent  re- 
port their  intentions  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  private  brands. 

In  1929,  this  typical  organization 
operated  with  a  gross  margin  of  5. .5 
per  cent  of  net  sales,  an  operating  ex- 
pense of  4.1  per  cent  and  consequently 
a  net  profit  of  1.4  per  cent.  Salaries 
and  wages  equaled  2.5  per  cent,  de- 
livery expense  0.15  per  cent,  and  ad- 
vertising 0.17  per  cent  of  total  net 
sales  for  that  year.  Stock  was  turned 
9.3  times.  For  the  year  1929,  the 
total  investment  was  $200,000. 

Typical    Wholp sal pr -Retailer 
Cooperative  Chain 

A  typical  wholesaler-retailer  co- 
operative grocery  chain  is  organized 
by  a  wholesale  grocer,  probably  a  so- 
called  service  wholesaler,  and  is  not 
incorporated.  It  does  not  sell  capital 
stock  or  buying  privileges  to  its  retail 
members,  and  is  operated  by  the  whole- 
saler or  his  representatives. 

The  retail  members  do  not  pay  an 
initiation  fee  or  make  a  cash  deposit, 
but  they  do  pay  regular  dues  or  fees 
equaling  $100   annually  per  member. 

Such  an  organization  requires  its  re- 
tail members  to  sign  a  written  contract. 
Likewise,  it  requires  them  to  display 


uniform  store  signs  and  use  uniform 
store  fronts.  If  members  persist  in 
ignoring  these  requirements,  whole- 
saler-retailer cooperatives  report  that 
such   are  dropped   from  membership. 

The  central  office  of  the  organization 
furnishes  its  members  with  displays; 
it  offers  the  services  of  supervisors 
who  give  specific  managerial  advice  to 
members  on  displaying  goods,  selling, 
meeting  competition,  setting  prices, 
establishing  mark-ups,  and  managing 
stores. 

Practically  every  one  of  the  whole- 
saler-retailer organizations  from  which 
this  typical  one  is  drawn,  sells  to  non- 
members.  The  typical  discount  period 
on  warehouse  stock  sold  to  members 
is  12  days,  net  23  days. 

The  average  annual  purchases  of  a 
retail  member  were  $6,191  in  1929. 

In  selling,  10  per  cent  of  the  sales 
of  the  cooperative  are  cash  and  carry, 
90  per  cent  credit;  75  per  cent  gave 
free  delivery,  10  per  cent  charged  de- 
livery. 

The  typical  wholesaler-retailer  op- 
erates ten  traveling  salesmen  and  em- 
ploys two  telephone  sales  persons. 
Retail  members  are  not  required  to 
purchase  specified   lines. 

Leaders  are  regularly  used  by  this 
type  of  organization.  An  average  of 
9  are  selected  once  a  week.  Leaders 
are  advertised  in  newspapers,  hand- 
bills, and  window  posters.  If  adver- 
tised, all  leaders  are  to  be  sold  at 
specified  prices.  The  average  whole- 
sale mark-up  on  these  leaders  is  3.8 
per  cent. 

It  advertises  regularly  in  the  news- 
papers once  a  week.  Its  total  adver- 
tising expenditure  in  1929  was  $9,846, 
slightly  less  than  25  per  cent  of  which 
was  contributed  by  manufacturers. 

This  type  of  distributor  owns  more 
than  190  private  brand  items,  the  sale 
of  which  make  up  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  sales  of  the  wholesale  house.  The 
mark-up  on  such  private  brands  is 
greater  than  on  similar  national 
brands,  although  the  prices  at  which 
they  are  sold  are  lower.  Practically 
75  per  cent  of  the  reporting  organiza- 
tions of  this  type  plan  to  increase  their 
line  of  private  brands. 

The  gross  profit  earned  by  this  type 
in    1929   was   11.5  per  cent   of  sales. 


w 

V  V  here  have  the 
consumer's  dollars 
been  going  sinee 
the  wskv    ?    ?    ?    ? 


Where  are  they  headed  now? 

For  the  past  lO  yvtu's  business  men  have  had 
to  guess  at  the  answer   to   this   vital  question  .  .  .  . 

In  the  tnext  20  treeks  they  will  get  it  in  com- 
plete, comprehensive  form  in  The  Business  Week.  .  . 


BUSINESS  MEN  had  a 
great  lesson  thrust  upon 
them  in  the  past  decade. 
They've  traded  in  the  old  slogan 
about  the  better  mouse  trap  for  a 
new  and  better  one:  "The  con- 
sumer's preference  is  king." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer  drove  that 
lesson  home  .  .  .  when  they  stepped 
on  the  gas  and  drove  themselves 
about  the  country,  to  the  dismay 


of  the  railroads . . .  when  they  went 
in  for  automatic  refrigeration  and 
gave  the  manufactured  ice  busi- 
ness something  to  think  about .  . . 


when  they  left  the  makers  of  cotton 
stockings,  high  shoes,  parlor  stoves 
and  a  variety  of  other  products, 
holding  the  bag. 

Such  changes  in  buying  habits  are 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 
These  are  just  a  few  outstanding 
examples.  What  is  happening  to 
all  the  other  products  and  services 
that  are  vieing  for  the  public  favor? 
What  is  the  complete  picture  of 
the  American  con- 
sumer market?  How 
has  the  picture 
changed  since  the 
war  —  how  is  it  con- 
tinuing to  change 
today  —  in  favor  of 
certain  products  and 
services,  and  at  the 
, —     expense  of  others? 

The  business  man 
who  wants  to  hold 
the  public's  patron- 
age needs  all  these 
facts.  Only  then  can  he  feel  the 
public  pulse,  catch  the  ever- 
changing  trend  in  buying  habits, 
and  adjust  his  activities,  his  prod- 


ucts,  his  sales  appeals,  to  the  new 
order  of  things. 

Unfortunately,  this  over-all  pic- 
ture has  never  been  available  in 
one  complete,  comprehensive  easy- 
to-understand  study.  That  is,  never 
until  now. 

For  now,  after  a  year's  research 
and  study,  The  Business  Week 
is  ready  to  present,  to  a  business 
world  that  has  long  been  waiting 
for  it,  the  complete  picture  of 
America's  buying  habits. 

Ill  this  complete,  fundaiiiental 

study  will  be  found 

full  information  on  .  .  . 

Why  retail  sales  lag  behind  total 
consumer  expenditures. 

Growing  importance  of  services  in 
the  consumer  market. 

Relative  growth  of  consumed  goods 
and  durable  goods. 

The  rapid  growth  of  transporta- 
tion, recreation  and  education  as 
compared  to  food  and  clothing. 

How  the  national  consumer  budget 
varies  with  income. 


Where  savings,  investments,  taxes 
and  social  activities  fit  into  the 
consumer's  budget. 

Effect  of  increasing  consumer 
credit. 

Analysis  of  each  major  classifica- 
tion of  expenditure  with  trends 
over  a  twelve  year  period. 

How  consumption  tends  to  run 
ahead  of  income  year  after  year 
— and  why. 

And  hundreds  of 

other  conditions 

and  trends  upon 

which  to  build 

sound  marketing 

plans. 

This    is   NOT  a 
promotion    sur- 
vey for  the  bene- 
fit of  The  Busi- 
ness    Week's 
advertising    de- 
partment. It's  an 
editorial  job   un- 
dertaken solely  in  the  interest  of 
the  business  men  who  read  this 
journal,  and  who  need  this  infor- 
mation to  guide  their  businesses. 


This  isn't  a  "typical  town"  study- 
it  covers  the  entire  country.  It  isn't 
a  one-year  study — it  covers  the  en- 
tire period  from  1919  to  1930.  It 
isn't  a  study  of  sales  in  a  certain 
type  of  store  or  a  certain-sized  city 
— it  isn't  a  projection  of  fragmen- 
tary data — it  is  a  study  of  the  pur- 
chases of  our  entire  population 
over  this  period.  And  it  covers  just 
about  every  type  of  goods  and 
service  the  American  people  buy — 


roughly,  about  a  thousand  items. 
No  matter  what  your  business,  this 
study  will  throw  new  light  on  your 
problems — will  help  you  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  markets  in 
which  you  are  interested. 

It  will  be  presented  in  twenty 
news-story  installments  in  The 
Business  Week  beginning  with 
the  April  27th  issue.  The  sub- 
scription rate  is  $7.50  per  year; 
$10.00  in  Canada. 
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I  This  figure  includes  non-member 
business,  which  equals  roughly  one- 
half  the  total  volume.)  Operating  ex- 
penses amounted  to  9.5  per'  cent,  leav- 
ing 2  per  cent  for  net  profit.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  wholesaler- 
retailer  salary  and  wage  expense.  5.9 
per  cent,  is  greater  than  the  total  ex- 
pense of  the  retailer  organization.  Its 
delivery  expense  of  0.46  per  cent  is 
three  times  as  high  while  its  adver- 
tising expense  of  0.33  per  cent  is  twice 
as  high.  Its  stock  turn  is  6.2.  Total 
investment,  however,  $582,000,  is  al- 
most three  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  retailer  type. 

When  these  two  typical  organiza- 
tions, both  cooperative  chains,  are 
contrasted,  the  most  outstanding  fact 
is  that  the  wholesaler-retailer  type  is 
taking  slightly  more  than  twice  as 
much  of  the  consumer's  dollar  as  is 
the  retailer  type.  On  more  mature 
thought,  it  must  be  realized  that  these 
two  figures  do  not  tell  the  entire  story. 
It  is  probably  true,  as  will  be  pointed 
out  later,  that  the  retailer  tvpe  largelv 
limits  itself  to  duplicating  part  of  the 
work  of  a  regular  wholesale  house 
while  the  wholesaler-  retailer  organi- 
zation in  addition  attempts  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  its  retail  members.  If 
so,  then  the  only  fair  comparison  of 
the  retailer  and  wholesaler-retailer 
methods  of  distribution  would  be  one 
between  the  retailer  cooperative  and  its 
letail  members,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  wholesaler-retailer  organization  and 
its  retail  members,  on  the  other.  As 
\et  the  Commission  has  not  issued 
sufficient  data  for  such  a  study.  With 
the  information  at  hand,  however,  cer- 
tain general  conclusions  suggest  tlieni- 


Coiitparison  of  Capital 

Of  the  two,  the  wholesaler-retailer 
has  roughly  three  times  the  capital, 
much  of  which  is  invested  in  buildings, 
warehouse  and  delivery  equipment,  a 
stock  of  merchandise,  and  accounts 
receivable.  The  capital  so  invested 
permits  this  type  of  organization  to 
extend  more  credit  and  delivery  serv- 
ice, to  carry  larger  stocks,  and  to  de- 
velop that  intangible  element  called 
good-will  which  often  results  from  long 
honest  operation  at  the  same  location 
b\  the  same  group  of  men.  Large 
capital  investment  under  these  circum- 
stances in  a  trade  which  is  not  rapidly 
expanding,  however,  suggests  large 
overhead  charges. 

The    retailer    cooperative,    on    the 


other  hand,  operates  with  much  less 
capital.  Through  necessity  or  policy, 
this  type  leases  warehouse  quarters  in 
many  cases;  limits  credit,  if  it  extends 
any;  limits  "free"  delivery  service; 
carries  small  stocks.  Although  the 
former  type  in  1929  earned  a  larger 
net  profit  based  on  sales,  it  only  earned 
about  one-half,  or  6.5  per  cent  of  the 
12.3  ])er  cent  earned  by  the  average 
retailer  organization  on  total  inxcsl- 
ment. 

Conijiarison   of  Operations 

In  addition  to  the  questions  of  oper- 
ation such  as  a  credit  and  delivery  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  greatest  point  of 
distinction  between  the  two  types  lies 
in  their  relative  potential  sales  ag- 
gressiveness, as  reflected  by  the  num- 
ber of  traveling  salesmen  each  em- 
ploys. With  few  salesmen,  or,  as  in 
most  cases,  none  at  all,  the  retailer 
cooperative  would  appear  to  lack  the 
ability  to  stimulate  sales.  Its  higher 
degree  of  member  loyalty  is  apparent, 
however,  when  it  is  realized  that  the 
a\  erage  retailer  cooperative  sells  more 
merchandise  to  its  members  than  does 
the  average  wholesaler-retailer  organi- 
zation (.fl, 152,000  against  $926,000). 
The  reduction,  or  practical  elimina- 
tion, of  selling  expense  alone  accounts 
for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
difference  in  the  total  expenses  of  the 
two  types. 

The  wholesaler-retailer  cooperative, 
however,  employs  salesmen  not  only 
to  hold  as  much  of  the  non-member 
business  as  possible,  but  sometimes  to 
act  as  supervisors.  Only  if  this  added 
cost  for  super\ision  reduces  the  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  retail  members, 
can  it  be  justified. 

The  cooperative  chain  is  used  by 
wholesalers  and  retailers  alike  as  a 
means  of  meeting  aggressive  compe- 
tition. No  definite  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  at  this  time  on  the  relative  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  two  types  of  coopera- 
tive chains,  since  the  wholesaler- 
retailer  organizations  are  of  such  re- 
cent origin.  The  retailer  cooperative 
grocery  chains  are  much  older,  and  in- 
creased steadily  between  about  1890 
and  1925,  when  the  wholesaler-retailer 
type  attracted  attention.  From  this 
date  the  growth  has  been  more  rapid. 
Certain  conclusions  of  the  commission, 
however,  may  be  summarized  in  part 
as  follows: 

The  retailer  cooperatives  have  con- 
centrated their  activities  primarily  to 
the    distribution    of    merchandise    to 


Not  a  Job 

but 


an  opportunily  to  give 
of  my  rxprrience  and 
continue  to  learn — / 
niust  iiow  most  unex- 
pectedly seek. 


Now  intimately  connected 
with  advertising  and  lia\e 
entree  into  agencies,  ad- 
vertisers, and  associations. 
Availal)le  April  15. 

Have  sold  space,  written 
copy,  originated  promo- 
tional ideas  and  planned 
publicity- 

Four  years  of  A.B.P.  edi- 
torial work,  specializing 
on  advertising,  merchan- 
dising, interviews,  news 
and  correspondence. 

Desire  to  join  advertiser, 
agency  or  publisher — at  a 
moderate  salary — who  can 
utilize  my  experience  and 
ability. 

26,  single,  American,  ex- 
ecutive references  and 
well  educated. 
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At   the   edge 
of    the    sea 


AT  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 
life  18  carefree  and  comfort- 
able. With  everything  at 
hand,  nothing  is  urgent. 
Pleasant  and  healthful, 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  ia  a 
charming  place  to  make 
your  home,  as  well  as  a 
happy  choice  for  a  vacation. 

A  large  staff  is  thoroughly 
trained  to  look  to  your 
wants.  There  are  many 
lounges,  writing  rooms  .  .  . 
an  unusual  library.  Sun 
decks.  There  are  concerts, 
entertainments.  Golf.  Rid- 
ing. The  Boardwalk.  Activity 
or  rest,  as  you  will !  Above 
all,  there  is  a  cordial  hospi- 
tality and  serenity  that  makes 
it  possible  to  relax  com- 
pletely and  enjoy  life. 

In  this  year  of  values,  new 
low  rates  make  a  vacation 
here  quite  inexpensive,  and 
the  special  rates  for  long 
periods  make  it  possible  to 
live  here  for  a  very  modest 
sum.  Write  for  information. 

American    and    European    Plans 

CHAI.FO\TE- 
UADDOX  HALL 

ATLANTIC       C   I  T  Y 

Leeds   and   Lippincott   Company 


members  at  a  low  cost,  giving  less 
attention  to  elaborate  wholesale  serv- 
ices and  cooperative  advertising.  The 
wholesaler-retailer  cooperative,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  not  having  reduced 
wholesale  costs  to  any  extent  at  the 
time  the  investigation  was  made,  do 
extend  more  wholesale  services  and 
merchandising  helps  to  their  retail 
members  and  do  encourage  greater  vol- 
ume of  group  advertising.  It  is  ap- 
parent from  data  presented  in  the  re- 
port that  each  type  of  organization  has 
lessons  which  it  can  learn  from  the 
other. 


In  conclusion,  the  relative  merits 
of  the  retailer  and  wholesaler-retailer 
types  of  cooperative  chains  will  be 
measured  by  the  ability  of  the  retail 
members  of  both  types  to  continue  in 
business  in  an  increasingly  competi- 
tive market. 

Ultimately,  it  seems  to  me,  success 
is  likely  to  come  to  that  type  which 
has  the  capacity  to  effect  the  greatest 
reduction  in  the  wholesale  -  retail 
spread  in  the  grocery  trade,  passing  on 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  merchandise 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  consistent 
with  the  desired  quality  and  service. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


[Continued  from  page  66] 


servatism  that  the  force  of  action  on  specific 
subjects  for  activity  is  wholly  absent. 

These  are  no  days  for  empty  philosophy. 

and  while  straight  thinking  was  never  more 

valuable  than  at  present  I  am  convinced  that 

the  world   is   not   coming  to   an   end,   and   I 

personally  am  not  content  to  let  the  indefinite 

"they"  of  the  public  at  large  be  the  guiding 

inspiration   as   to  when  "they"   will   start   to 

do  something  about  something.     It  is  a  time 

when  our  own  destinies  must  be  created  by 

ourselves,  and  a  "let-George-do-it"  or  "wait- 

till-the-storm-is-over"   attitude   of   mind   only 

serves  to  aggravate  an  already  sore  situation. 

Lee  Bristol,  Vice-President, 

Bristol-Myers  Co., 

New  York. 


A  Perplexed  Publisher 

Are  agencies  approaching  the  point  where 
they  may  be  forced,  in  the  near  future,  to 
accept  accounts  on  a  contingent  fee  basis 
only?  Will  not  advertisers  soon  be  demand- 
ing such  an  arrangement? 

I  am  a  small  publisher,  with  a  hobby 
magazine  reaching  over  50,000  bonafide  sub- 
scribers every  month,  and  who,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  still  have  real  money  to  spend 
for  good  goods.  From  a  total  investment  of 
less  than  $900  in  space  in  our  publication 
last  year,  one  of  our  good  advertisers  sold 
nearly  1000  units  of  a  new  luxury  product 
costing  $125  per  unit — a  total  of  well  over 
$100,000,  at  an  advertising-sales  cost  of  less 
than  1%.  And  incidentally  our  own  net 
advertising  revenue  was  increased  over  42% 
in  1931  over  the  preceding  year. 

But  here  are  a  few  "orders"  recently  re- 
ceived from  agencies  and  advertisers  who 
presumably  have  good  reputations  to  maintain. 

An  order  for  a  full  page  to  be  run  on  cover 
page  position,  in  two  colors,  to  be  charged  at 
the  inside  black  and  white  page  rate  for 
twelve-time  contracts;  the  15%  commission 
to  be  paid  in  cash  immediately  to  the  agency, 
and  we  to  receive  20%  on  all  orders  produced 
by  this  advertisement,  up  to  the  rate  card 
cost  of  the  page. 

An  order  to  run  any  amount  of  space  we 
think  desirable,  payment  to  be  made  at  the 


rate  of  33  1/3%  on  all  business  produced 
from  this  advertisement,  irrespective  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  space;  the  agency  commis- 
sion to  be  paid  immediately.  This  offer  from 
a  firm  of  patent  attorneys,  who  take  from 
several  months  to  several  years  to  close  up 
each  case — meanwhile  we  wait  for  our  money 
until  each  case  is  decided. 

A  splendid  offer  from  a  new  patent  medi- 
cine manufacturer  to  run  any  amount  of 
space  we  feel  desirable,  payment  to  be  made 
in  preferred  stock  of  this  new  company. 

Full  page  advertisements  from  several  con- 
cerns in  various  fields,  payment  to  be  made 
"in  kind." 

An  impassioned  plea  for  us  to  accept  ad- 
vertising for  several  hotels  in  different  cities, 
on  a  due  bill  basis,  commissions  to  be  paid 
in  cash  immediately  to  the  agency,  but  the 
same  agencies  to  act  as  brokers  for  us  in 
disposing  of  these  due  bills  at  from  40%  to 
60%  of  their  face  value. 

An  offer  from  one  of  the  leading  steamship 
companies  to  provide  preferred  accommoda- 
tions "if  any  of  our  staff  are  planning  on 
an  European  vacation"  in  exchange  for  ad- 
vertising  space. 

An  outright  order  for  a  year's  campaign 
of  major  space  in  every  issue,  at  exactly 
one-half  the  regular  card  rate — but — with  a 
check  enclosed  covering  the  entire  year's 
campaign. 

The  usual  daily  requests  for  us  to  run 
various  accounts,  in  almost  every  field,  on 
a  "make-good"  basis. 

Just  what  will  policies  of  this  sort  lead 
to?  The  advertisers  may  decide  soon  to 
deal  themselves  a  hand  in  this  new  game. 
If  so  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  they  may 
impose  the  same  requirements  on  agencies, 
as  some  agencies  are  now  trying  to  force 
upon  publishers.  For  example  they  may 
insist  (and  not  too  gracefully)  that  their 
agencies  guarantee  to  produce  a  given  volume 
of  sales  from  a  specified  expenditure,  and, 
failing  to  do  so,  will  return  to  them,  in  cash, 
the  difference  between  sales  promised  and 
sales  actually  produced. 

A  Perplexed  Publisher, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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working    on    new   products 
working    on     old    products 


To  increase  their  sales 


Among  the  busiest  indi\  iduals  in  all  in- 
dustry today  are  the  creative  engineers 
of  the  metal-working  industry.  For  it  is 
they  who  are  giving  us  new  automobiles, 
new  street  cars,  new  airplanes,  new 
refrigerators,  new  office  machines,  new 
washing  machines,  new  heating  plants 
and  a  hundred  -  and  -  one  other  "engi- 
neered" metal  products. 

What  it  takes  to  make  the  public  want  to 
buy  a  product  is  being  deliberately  de- 
signed and  built  into  it.  Intensive  selling 
and  advertising  campaigns  are  being  un- 
leashed. Those  who  don't  buy  are  going 
to  be  sold. 

Here  is  an  industry  that  must  buy  new 
materials,  parts  and  equipment  in  order 


to  improve  the  products  that  are  going  to 
bring  home  the  sales  bacon.  And  its  pur- 
chases are  made  in  carload  lots.  It's 
simply  a  matter  of  getting  the  right  men 
in  the  industry  sold  on  your  particular 
bearing,  alloy,  motor,  finish,  or  what  have 
you? 

And  the  right  men  are  the  Product  En- 
gineers who  do  the  creating,  the  design- 
ing, the  improving.  These  men  read 
PRODUCT  ENGINEERING  because 
it  brings  them  exactly  the  kind  of  edi- 
torial information  that  generates  new- 
ideas  for  their  work.  And  for  the  materi- 
als and  equipment  needed  to  translate 
those  ideas  into  action,  they  look  to  the 
advertising  pages. 


It! 


Product  Engineering 

(8,282  net  paid— A.B.C.) 
McGraw-Hill  Building— 330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
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THE  NEWS  DIGEST 

MARGARET     BOWLBY,     Editor 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled  for  quick  and  convenient 

reference.    The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive   items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department. 

Address   Advertising   &   Selling,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 


\nme  an,!  Adihc.ss 

('iGeneial   Electric   Co.,   Bridgeport,   Conn. 


Me 


andise    Dept 


Former  Agency 

Lord   &  Thomas  and   Logan,  1 


vania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

m  Tool  &  Machine  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Now  Advertising  Through 
New  York   7.  . Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York 


Tires    and    T  e  n  n  i 

Balls    Homer  McKee  Co..  New  York 

Centrifugal      Extrac- 
tors      None  


Wn 


H.  Rankin  Co.,  New  York 
Sutherland     Co.,     Boston, 


Buckeve  Traction  Ketcher  Co.,  Findlay.  O. 
Noaker  Co.,  Canton,  O.    


Clear  Vision  Lite  Co.,  Ir 

A.  Sensenbrenner  Sons,  Los  Angeles,  C 
James   ^  anDyk   Co.,   New  York 
Janes  &  Kirtland,  Inc.,  New   York    , 
Lady    Esther   Co.,    Chicago,   111 


K.    R. 

Mass. 
Traction  Ditcher   .  .  .  Advance  Adv.  Corp..  Cleveland.  O.The  Morgan  Adv.  Co.,  Mansfield,  0. 
Ice  Cream  Products  MacManus.  Inc.,  Detroit.  Mich.     A.  S.  \'ogan  &  Associates.  Canton, 

O. 
Canton,  0.                    Auto    Light     Projec- 
tors     None  .  .  A.  S.  Vogan  &  Associates,  Canton. 

O. 
Cigars     Hub   Robinson,   Hollywood,  Cal.      Erwin,    Wasey    &    Co.,    Inc..    Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
Tea,      Coffee,      Spice 

and   Dairy   Products   W.  I.  Tracy  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York   Lyman  Irish  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
Kitchen    and    Pantry 

Equipment  W.  I.  Tracy  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York   Lyman  Irish  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Cosmetics  and  Toilet 

Preparations    Blackett-Sample-Hummert.    Inc., 

Chicago,  111 Stack-Coble     Adv.     Agency,     Chi- 


Metal   Products   Co.,   Chicago. 


Automobile  Tools  and 
Household  SpecialtiesDirect 


Bijnr  Lub 
(  =  lMande 


ing  Corp.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
&  King  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Oil 


cago.  111. 

.  Rogers  &  Smith  Adv.  Agency,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


.  .  Austin    F.    Bement.    Inc..    Detr 

Mich 

Radio    Campaign    for 

Seeds,  etc None 

l'"  I  Simon  Ackerman  Clothes,  Inc.,  New  York.  .    Men's  Clothing  None 

Gasoline  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. Gasoline    Processes     None 

Norfolk-Portsmouth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Nor- 
folk, Va. Cooperative  Resort 

and    Industrial    Cam- 
paign      Cecil,  Warwick  &  Cecil,  Inc.,  Rich- 
mond. Va The  Caples  Co.,  New  York 

Warren-Nash  Motor  Corp.,  New  York    N.  Y..  N.  J.  and  Conn. 

Distributors   of   Nash 

Cars    Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  New  York    .    Cut  ajar  &  Provost,  Inc.,  New  York 

Sparklets,   Inc.,   New    York Carbon    Siphons    and 

Beverages Direct    

K.  C.  Seelbach  Co.,  New  York   Meatchopper  None 

Doughnut  Machine  Corp..  New  York Doughnut      Machines 

and  Flour    None  , 

Hanover  Cafeteria  &  Restaurant  Co.,  New  York  Restaurants  and  Cafe- 
terias      None 


Picard-Sohn,  Inc.,  New  York 

.  The  Griswold  Co.,  New  York 
Hirshon-Garfield.  Inc..  New  York 
Platl-Forbes.  Inc.,  New  York 


,  Winthrop  &  Co.,  Inc..  New  York 
.  Bobart  Advertising,  New  York 


.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  New  York 
Wood- 


Truslou   &  Fulle.  Brooklvn.  N.   Y. 
Never  Rust  Mfg.  Co..  New  York 


Altman  &  Co.,  New  York 


.  Wilbert  Newgold  Adv.  Co 
stock,  N.  Y. 
.  Picard-Sohn,  Inc.,  New  York 


.  F.  J.  Low  Co.,  New  York 


Co.. 


New 


McCann-Erickson,  Inc..  New  Y( 


,  Crowns  and  Corks       None       . 

Chemical    to    Prevent 

Rust    None  

lept.    Store   Adv.    in 

Magazines    Win.    H.    Denn 

York    

Puro  Filter  Corp.  of  America,  New  York    Drinking   Water   Sys- 

ti-ni        Reimers,    Whilehill     &     Sherman. 

Inc.,  New  York    Cramer-Tobias  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Long  Island   Duck   Growers   Assn.,  Inc.,  Center 

Moriches,  N.  Y Cooperative  Campaign 

for  L.  I.  Ducks   .  .      Peck  Adv.  Agency,  New  York   .    Chas.  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc..  New  York 

George  B.  Hurd  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York Stationery    Direct     Badger.  Browning  &  Kersey,  Inc., 

New  York 

Psvllium  Packing  Co.,  New  York Psyllium   Seed    None  Empire  Adv.  Service,  New  York 

Tuart  Table  Co.,  New  York Card  Tables   None     Empire  Adv.  Service,  New  York 

Dorothy   Perkins  Co.,  St.   Louis.  Mo Toilet  Preparations     Chamber   Agency,    Inc.,   New    Or- 
leans,  La Gardner  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Henry  Pfeifer,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J Meat  Products   Direct   Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  New  York 

Citizens  Casualty  Insurance  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.    .  .  .  Insurance     None   ■  ■  .  .    Moser,  Cotins  &  Brown,  Inc.,  Utica, 

N.  Y. 
O)  In  addition  to  General  Rlectric  Radios,  Young  &  Rubicam  will  now  place  the  advertising  for  Home  Laundry  Equipment,  Heating 
Appliances,   Fans,  Vacuum   Cleaners,    Sun   Lamps,    Clocks   and   Sewing  Machines.  .  _     . 

(  =  )  This  does  not  interfere  with  the  other  advertising  placed   for  Mandeville  &  King  by  the  Elliott  Adv.  Service,  Inc.,  of  Rochester. 
(  =  )  This  company  has  eliminated   selling  through  the   retailer  and  will  sell  their  clothes  to  their  own  chain  of -retail  stores  m  the  im- 
portant cities  of  the  United  States. 
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A  ratnoui  Tire  Inventor  Presfnh  , /^ 

f/>e  Greaiot  of  Tire  /mettiimiy  EHirrrSSvS^    \fW 

THE  TIRE  THAT  NEVER  WEARS  SMOOTH! 


"Liberty  had 
what  Seiberhng 
wanted    _    .    .    . 


.'h; Su/l  u  ,1,.- L,t  JUL ! 


v^irculation  plus 
Proved  Reader  Interest" 


.  .  .  says  J.  L.  MOLONEY,  Manager,  Advertising 


. . .  Continues  Mr .  Moloney:  "Our 
1932  advertising  job  is  to  get  the 
news  of  a  new  tire  development 
to  millions  of  people  at  reason- 
able cost. 

"Liberty,  we  believe,  does 
that  job  and  does  it  well. 

"First,  people  buy  it  because 
they  want  it.  A  greater  percent- 
age of  men  and  women  volun- 
tarily ask  for  it  than  for  any  other 
magazine . . . 

"Second,  we  believe  that  Lib- 
erty's statement  of  23%  to  1 1 2% 
greater  reader  interest*  is  ac- 
curate. 

"Liberty  is  in  tune  with  the 
times.  It's  editorially  modern — 
it's  alive.  We  know  that  our  story 
of  a  new  tire  in  Liberty's  pages 
will  be  seen  and  read. 

"Our  own  study  of  the  buying 
standards  of  its  readers  con- 


Liberty 


vinces  us  that  they  have  ap- 
proximately the  same  incomes 
as  any  other  2,000,000  maga- 
zine readers,  but  we  believe  that 
their  modern  interest  makes 
these  readers  more  likely  to  be 
interested,  too,  in  a  modern 
product." 

*  Record  Reader  Interest 

Indicated  by  the 
Famous  Gallup  Surveys 

These  surveys  were  made  last  summer  by  Dr. 
George  Gallup,  Professor  of  Journalism  and 
Advertising,  Northwestern  University  .... 
half  of  them  under  the  ofificial  observation  of 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers. 

They  represent  an  entirely  new  method  of 
determining  reader  interest  in  magazines.  In- 
stead of  asking  a  reader  to  hazard  an  opinion 
.as  to  his  or  her  "favorite  magazine",  Dr.  Gal- 
lup's  staff- 

( I )  Tracked  down  persons  who  actually 
had  read  a  current  issue  of  one  of  the  4  mass 
weeklies. 

(->)  Leafed  tlirough  their  magazines  with 
them,  page  by  page. 

(3)   Cliecked   every  editorial   and   adver- 
tising item  remembered  as  having  been  seen 
or  read. 

This  was  repeated  6 
mes,  in  6  cities,  for  6 


The  resulting  facts  were  found  substantially 
the  same  in  each  city,  for  each  issue. 

So  obvious  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn, 
that  advertiser  after  advertiser  is  revising  his 
1932  plans  to  include  Liberty.  Before  your 
own  1932  money  is  spent,  send  for  a  copy  of 
the  Gallup  Report  and  study  it  thoroughly. 
Address  Liberty,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Other  New  Business 
In  Liberty  for  1932 

Itristol-Myers  Co..  Ingram's  Milkweed 
Califoriiiu  Packing  Corp.,  DriAfon/fFoorf 


irium  Products  Corp.,  Hil-of-lhe-Week 

Records 
t    nlllrtriiC)    H  Ipn  ,  lEl  rlric  llanqe 
iiiril  I  Idlrii  Co    llolp  lilt  lallc 

Appli  u  c 


:  Co     nefr  leralo. 
r     r,       MaT.ellh 


•  Coffee 


I..  III!  V  I  ink  II 

1    hii  t  fink   /v</ 

iviayDClluio  v^o. 

Morton  Salt  Co. 

Ptiiladnlphia  Storage  Battery  Co. 

Phoenix  Mutual  Life  In  " 

Royal  Typewriter  Co. 


etesiTexl  irrCream 


4  mass  weeklies. 


America's  best  read  Weekly 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS— [Contini^ed] 

Name  and  Address  Product  Former  Agency  Now  Advertising  Through 

Globe  Industrial  Loan  Corp..  Newark,  N.  J.         Industrial    Loan        ..Direct  Wm     H.    Rankin    Co.,    Inc.,    New 

lork 

F.  A.  Thompson,  Newark,  N.  J Sauerkraut  Juice         None  W   I   Tracy   Inc.,  New  York 

The  d-Or  Products  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. Cosmetics     None  Ralph  W.  Sharp  &  Associates, 

Cleveland,  O. 

Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc.,  Hoboken.  N.  J Tea  and  Coffee  Wm.   H.   Rankin    Co.,    Inc.,    New         ,    „      ^        ^.      ^,       ^     , 

*^  York  Frank  Presbrey  Co..  New  \ork 

Lewv  Chemical  Co.,  New  York  Moth   Preventatives     Crant     &    Wadsworth,     Inc..     New 

York  Keimers,    Whjtehill     \     .^lierman. 

Inc.,  New  Y'ork 
Fedilers  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Automobile  Radiators 

and    Electric    Refrig- 
eration   .Specialties     Direct  Summers-Gardner,     Inc..     Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 
One-Minute   Washer   Co.,   Newton.   la.  \^ashing   Machines    W'eston-Barnett,  Inc.,  Waterloo.  la. Baily    Larson    Co.,    Marshalltown, 

la. 

New  Yorker  Hotel,  New  York Hotel  Lord   &   Thomas  and   Logan,   Inc., 

New  York   Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York 

Kerner  Incinerator  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis Incinerators   Klau-Van   Pietersom-Dunlap   Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis Burns-Hall  Adv.  Agency.   Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

I'nited  States  Electric  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.      Electric  Tools Sando  Adv.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. Jesse  R.  Harlan  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Ward  Leonard  Electric  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.     Electrical   Control 

Equipment   Direct     Freystadt-Juraschek.      Inc..      New- 
York 
Regal  Shoe  Co.,  New  York , Chain  Shoe  Stores   .  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Co.,  New  Y'orkFrank  Presbrey  Co.,  New  York 


Correction  :  In  the  March  31st  issue  it 
Inc.  This  was  an  error.  Josepli  E.  Baer, 
ii,ni|)KTiy   is  placeil  Ijy  Jolin  O.   Powers  Company,  as  formerly. 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [^rfrerase/s,  Etc.] 

,\ame  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  ITilh  Position 

W  illiam  K.  Glen  Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Adv.  Manager  Same  Company  Divisional  Manager  in  Charge 

of  Chicago  District 
Philip  McA.  White  Frank  B.  W  hite  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Secretary  The     Blakely     Printing     Co., 

Chicago,  III Account  Executive 

C.  K.  Davis    du  Pont  Viscoloid  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  President   ...  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemi- 
cal Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.  .  . .  President 

Arnold  E.  Pitcher   du  Pont  Viscoloid  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Vice-Pres Same  Company   President 

Langdon  H.  Roper     ...  Valspar  Corp.,  New  York,  Executive   Waterbury  Clock  Co.,  Water- 
bury,   Conn.    Pres.   and   General   Manager 

L.  Allen  Osborn,  Jr.         Valspar  Corp.,  New  York,  Executive   Waterbury  Clock  Co.,  Water- 
bury,   Conn Vice-Pres.  and  Treas. 

Thomas  O.  Grisell  Neidich  Viscose  Corp.,  New  York,  President  Surprenant  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York       Vice-President    and    Distribu- 
tion Analyst 
.Nciiniaii  F.  Kimball           American-LaFrance    Fire    Engine    Co.,    Elmira,    N.    Y.. 

Foamite  Division  Adv.  Mgr Cogteshall  -  Sherwood,    Inc., 

Utica,  N.  Y Vice-President 

C.  D.  Ryan        Hahn  Dept.  Stores,  New  Y'ork,  House  Furnishings  Mer- 
chandise Mgr Montgomery     Ward     &     Co.. 

Chicago,  111 Retail  and  Mail  Order  House 

Furnishings  Merchandise  Mgr. 

P.  C.  Baker Gotham  Silk  Hosiery  Co.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres.,  Sales 

Mgr.,  and  Director  Montgomery     Ward     &     Co.. 

New  York  Eastern     Regional     Mgr.     in 

Charge  of  Retail  Stores 

J.  B.  Forbes   Kreuger  &  Toll,  New  York,  Pres.  of  Three  Subsidiaries  Eastern  Trout  Growers  Assn., 

New  York Sales  Manager 

C.   E.  Newlin    Marinello  School  of  Beauty  Culture,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 

Sales  &  Adv.  Mgr Rudemar  National  System  of 

Beauty  Culture,  New  York     Sales  and  Adv.  Manager 

John  C.  Witherspoon   .  .  Berry  Brothers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Director  Same  Company   President 

Thurlow  J.  Campbell   . .  Berry  Brothers,  New  York,  Supt.  of  Eastern  Branches     Same  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
Miss  Helen  M.  Hoeller  American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Dept. 

Manager    Same  Company   Advertising   Manager 

R.  W.  Cornelisen Jaeger  Machine  Co.,  Columbus,  O.,  Staff    Northwest     Engineering     Co., 

Chicago,  111.  Asst.  General  Sales  Manager 

Edward  I.  Wade  Williams  &  Cunnyngham.  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff Sherman's     Clothes     Chain 

Stores,  Cleveland,  O .\dv.  Mgr.  and  Asst.  General 

Mgr. 

Franklin  P.  Doten   Frigidaire  Corp..  Boston,  Mass.,  Asst.  General  Mgr.,  of 

New  England   Division    Same  Company,  Dayton.  0.      Executive 

L.  M.  Whittington  Whittington  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  President    Lowman  &  Hanford  Co.,  Se- 
attle, Wash Adv.  and  Sales  Staff 

John  L.  Williams   Southeastern  Adv.  Agency,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Vice-Pres.  Coastal  Electrotype  Co.,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla Pres.  and  General  Manager 

Theodore  P.  Flato  Patterson  Displays,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,  New  England 

Mgr Albert  K.  .Sheldon  Co.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Sales  Promotion   Manager 

Earl  F.  Metcalf   Pedrex  Laboratories,  Chicago,  III.,  President Parks  Products,  Inc.,  and   .     President 

F.   H.   Pfunder,  Inc.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn Exec.  Vice-Pres. 
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"Test  Campaigns'' 
for  Selling  Talks 

[Continued  from  page  23] 

In  some  cases  different  approaches 
have  been  tested  by  working  them  into 
letters  or  circulars  to  the  trade  con- 
taining special  offers  buried  in  the  text. 
Response,  to  some  extent,  shows  which 
form  of  sales  talk  works  best. 

To  make  sure  that  salesmen  would 
really  "test"  certain  talks,  one  manu- 
facturer wrote  his  customers  and  pros- 
pects teaser  letters  which  would  arouse 
special  interest  in  points  in  the  test 
talks. 

Adequate  tests  for  sales  talk  will 
also  cover  testing  of  such  factors  as 
different  assortment  offers,  quantity 
and  other  discounts,  possible  product 
innovations  and  other  factors  about 
which  there  may  be  doubt. 

Friendly  dealers  may  be  asked  what 
points  about  the  product  or  company 
policy  appeal  most  to  them,  and  test 
talks  built  accordingly. 


Hat  Companies  Merge 

CAVANAGH-DOBBS,  INC.,  and  the  Knox 
Hat  Corporation  have  signed  contracts 
for  a  merger.  It  is  planned  to  combine  the 
two  concerns  into  one  company,  to  he  known 
as  the  General  Hat  Corporation.  The  new 
company  will  continue  to  operate  most  of 
the  Knox  retail  stores  in  New  York  and  will 
control  the  hat  trade  marks  of  both  com- 
panies. John  Cavanagh,  president  of  Cav- 
anagh-Dobbs,  will  continue  as  president  of 
the  new  company,  and  Fletcher  H.  Mont- 
gomery, president  of  Knox  company  will  be 
vice-president. 


General    Consumer   Market 
Statistics 

UNDER  this  title  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  just  issued  the  latest  avail- 
able data  on  domestic  markets.  The  infor- 
mation covers  the  years  1929  and  1930.  and 
includes  statistics  on  size,  location,  and  pur- 
chasing power.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
data  for  a  given  section — automobiles,  money 
in  the  bank,  wholesale  and  retail  outlets,  etc. 
— the  study  includes  a  series  of  maps  which 
show  the  general  trend  (increasing  or  de- 
creasing) of  these  factors  by  counties,  and 
which  will  enable  distributors  to  determine 
at  a  glance  changes  or  shifts  in  purchasing 
power. 

The  publication  is  available  for  purchase 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  at  60  cents  per  copy. 

Some  of  these  shifts,  the  report  indicates, 
take  place  within  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  time,  when  there  is,  for  example 
an  increase  in  same  basic  activity  such  as  oil 
production  in  a  new  field. 


NOTICE 

EFFECTIVE  WITH  THIS  ISSrE 
THE  PUBLICATION  DATE   OF 

A    D    V    E    K    T     I    <<    I    >     O 
&        S    E    L    L    I    X    4; 

im7/  be  changed  from 

EVERY    OTHER    WEDNESDAY 

to 

EVERY     OTHER    THIRSDAY 


THIS     WILL     NOT     MEAN     A.NV 
CHANGE     IN     CLOSING     DATES 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [^dvernsers.  Etc.,  Continued] 

;\lame  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Mark  Harris   Mark  Harris,  Toy  Manufacturers'  Representative,  New 

York,   Pres Ives  Corp.,  New  York  Mce-President 

William  F.  Redfield  ...    The  Hills  Bros.  Co.,  New  York,  Sales  Mgr.  of  Eastern 

Division  and  Mgr.  of  Export  Sales  Dept Same  Company   General  Sales  Manager 

Geor"e  Lippincotl  Brown  Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  General 

Sales  Manager   J-    T.    Robertson    Soap    Co., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y Exec.  Vice-Pres. 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Agencies] 


Warren   R.   Lightfoot 
Arthur  M.  Semones 


Harold  M.  Reid 
Frank  ■«  light     - 
John  Jennings 
J.  A.  Goodman   . 
Paid   Thomas 
George  Townsend 

Frank  L.  Holian 
Morion   Caldwell 
Bruce   Parson      ,  , 
Waller    Hoops 
Alden    Dean    .      . 

Fred  E.  Waters   ,  ,  . 
Harry   Hereford 
Irving  D.  Auspitz   .  . 
H.  Leopold  Spitalny 

M 


Former  Company  and  Position 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York,  Staff 

Henri,   Hurst    &   McDonald,   Inc.,   Chicago,   111.,    Vice 

Pres.  and  Director   Same  G 


Now  Associated  With 
Geyer  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 


Position 
Executive 


and    Productii 


Creativ 

rector 
The  James  Fisher  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada,  Manager  J.  J.  Gibbons,  Ltd..  Montreal, 

Canada    Montreal  Manager 

The   James   Fisher   Co.,   Ltd.,   Montreal,    Canada,   Asst. 

Manager      Same  Company    Manager 

Grauman-Jennings  Studios,  Chicago,  III..  E,xecutive   .  .    Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago, 

111 Art  Director 

Greeu-Brodie,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork.  Account  Executive Schwab  and  Beatty.  Inc..  New 

York Copy  Staff 

Lyddon.   Hanford   &   Frohman,   Inc.,  New  York,  Vice- 
Pies Briggs  &  Varley,  New  York      Staff 

Lanteen  Laboratories.  Inc..  Chicago,  111.,   Sales  Promo- 
lion  and  Direct  Mail  Adv.  Mgr Earl   C.  Noyes  Adv.  Agency, 

Chicago,  111 Manager  of  Direct  Mail 

New  York  World,  Staff    W.  W.  Sharpe  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York     Staff 

Chambers  Agency,  Louisville,  Ky..  Staff Gardner  Adv.  Co.,  Louisville, 

Ky Staff        . 

Chambers  Agency,  Louisville.  Kv.,  Staff  Gardner  Adv.  Co.,  Louisville, 

Ky Staff 

Carroll  Dean  Murphy.  Inc..  Chicago.  111..  Vice-Pres.   .  .    Seehof    &    Hoops,    Inc.,    Chi- 
cago. 111.  Vice-Pres.  and  Sec. 
H.  C.  Capwell  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal..  Staff   MacDougall  -  Southwick  Co., 

Seattle,  Wash.   Director  of   Window  Display 

Adv. 
J.  P.  Muller  &  Co.,  New  York,  Staff  Donahue    &    Coe,    Inc.,    New 

York  Account   Executive 

Chambers  Agency,  New  Orleans.  La.,  Art  Staff Stone,    Stevens    &    Lill.    New 

Orleans,  La.  Art  Director 

Homer  McKee  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Acc't.  Executive Hurja-Johnson-Hiiwen,      Inc., 

Chicago,  111 Merchandise  Director 

Paramount  Publix  Theatres,  Chicago.  111.,  Musical   Di- 
rector and  Chicago  Theatre  Orchestra  Conductor McJunkin  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Ill Musical    Supervisor  of  Radio 

Broadcasts 

Kirk   National   Broadcasting  Co.,   Cleveland,   O.,   Commercial 

Staff    The  H.  Jack  Lang  Co..  Cleve- 
land. O.  Radio  Director 
Robert  A.  Winthrop          Winthrop  &  Co..  New  York,  President   Calkins  &  Holden,  New  York   Staff 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Media] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position 

M.  D.  Hicks  Manufacturers'  News,  Cliicago,  111.,  Adv 


Mgr. 


Max  Haas 


Dana   H.   Bigelow 
Clifford  A.  Marbach 


North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Li: 


Now  Associated  With  Position 

Standard  Show  Card  Service, 

Chicago,  111 Merchandise  Promotion  Mgr. 

New  York,  Staff   European  Picture  Service, 

New  York    United   States  Representative 

of   European  Artists 
Review  of  Reviews  Corp.,  Chicago.  111.,  Western  Mgr.      Same  Company,  New  York     Staff 
Power-House  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  Space  Buyer Y'our  Garden  and  Home  Mag- 
azine, Cleveland,  O Staff 

Herbert  M.  Faust   The  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Manager   .  .  Same  Company,  New  York     Manager 

Thomas  E.  Yerxa   American  Institute  of  Food  Products,  Chicago,  111.,  Pres.Air     Transport     Advertising, 

•    Ltd.,  New  York  Eastern  Manager 

Powell  Cassidy   Los  Angeles  (Cal.)   Examiner,  Staff   San   Francisco    (Cal.)    Exam- 
iner      Mgr.  of  Classified   Promotion 

Dept. 

W.   0.   Sturdivant              Atlanta   (Ga.)    Georgian-American,  Staff    Memphis     (Tenn.)     Commer- 
cial   Appeal    Advertising  Staff 

Robert  W.  Kneebone        Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  Staff   American     Bankers    Associa- 
tion Journal,  Chicago,  111.       Advertising  Manager 

A.  L.  Patterson National  Geographic  Magazine,  New  York,  Staff Small  Home,  New  York Eastern  Representative 

Earl  Gulick  Outdoor  Adv.  of  America,  New  York,  Vice-Pres Outdoor     Advertising,     Inc.. 

New  York Executive 

John  W.  Banister  College  Humor,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff  Same  Company,  New  York.  .  Advertising  Staff 

P.  J.  Cosgrove                  Hardware  .\ge.  New  York,  Adv.  Manager  Topics    Publishing   Co.,    Chi- 
cago, 111 Executive 

George  C.  Fries   Publishers"  Representative,  Detroit,  Mich Moose  Magazine,  Detroit, 

Mich Advertising  Manager 

Alfred  M.  Evans  Dee  Wite,  Inc.,  New  York,  Eastern  Sales  Mgr Tower  Magazines,  Inc.,  New 

York Automobile  Adv.  Manager 

Volney  F.  Righter  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York,  Account  Executive   .  .  .  Outdoor    Service,    Inc.,   New 

York     New  York  Manager 


^ 


You  must 

take  your  message 

to  them! 


OING  places,  doing  things  —  your  prospects  in 
this  modern  age  are  constantly  on  the  move. 

You  can  reach  them  out  of  doors,  wherever  they  ore, 
with  24-sheet  posters,  and  present  your  message 
in  such  form  and  size  that  it  cannot  possibly  be 
overlooked.  Commanding  position  and  color  are 
always  available. 

But  remember,  combining  picture  and  color  in  the 
tremendous  size  and  compelling  form  of  the  outdoor 
poster  is  not  a  job  to  be  entrusted  to  amateurs. 
Especially  when  an  ERIE  representative  is  ready 
to  place  experience  and  service  at  your  command 


-right  now. 


ti 


LITHOGRAPHING  &  PRINTING  CO 

-^  -^  Erie,Penna.  -^  ^^ 
POSTERS -**♦-♦- CUTOUTS 
WINDOW  and  DEALER  DISPLAYS 
LITHOGRAPHED  COLOR  ADVERTISING 
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$20,000,000 

EXPANSION  PROGRAM 


added  52  towns  to  a  single 
gas    system    during    1931 


IN    1931,    a    $20,000,000    expansion  spending  money  for  all  kinds  of  equip-  Your   request  for  further  information 

program   enabled   the   LInited    Gas  ment  and  supplies  to  extend  their  serv-  asking  how  this  one  publication  alone 

Public  Service  Company,  a  United  Gas  ice,  and  at  the  same  time  lay  the  foun-  can   effectively   cover   your   market    in 

System  unit,  to  extend  natural  gas  serv-  dation  for  a  tremendous  expansion  in  this  progressive  industry  will  be  given 

ice  to  52  additional  towns  and  cities  in  the  next  few  years.  immediate    attention.      Write    today ! 
Texas  and  Louisiana. 


The  United  Gas  System  owns  and  op- 
erates properties  covering  portions  of 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Florida  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
Their  pipe  system  comprises: 

4350  miles  of  main  line. 
950  miles  o(  field  lines. 
2000  miles  of  city  distribution   mains. 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  the  way 
major   units   in   the   gas   industry   are 


GAS  AGE-RECORD  has  18  subscribers 

among  try  executives  in  the  United  Gas  System — the  gen.  supt.,  asst.  gen. 
supl.,  commercial  mgr.,  sales  mgr.,  adv.  mgr.,  distrib.  supt.,  chief  engr., 
division  mgr.,  etc.  This  is  typical  of  the  ivay  this  publication  thoroughly 
saturates  the  gas  industry. 

Other  fads  to  keep  in   mind: 

1.  CIS  .1GE-REC0RD  has  the  highest  reneival  percentage  (79.9%). 

2.  tf'hile  for  years  it  has  had  the  largest  circulation,  in  1931  Gas  Age-Record 
gained  an  additional  17%  in  nev;  subscribers. 

GAS  AGE-RECORD  is  the  most  ixidely  read  and  quoted  gas  industry 
publication.' 


The  National  Gas  Weekly 

GasAsJc-Recwd 

First  in  constructive  editorial  leadership 
First  in  news,.,, circulation.... advertising 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Me J^a  Continued] 

A'o/ne                                    Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  H'ilh  Position 
Herbert   N.  Williams ..    Herbert  N.  Williams  Art  Service,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Presi- 
dent     Life,  Detroit,  Midi.  Manager 

Edward  F.  Lethen.  Jr.      Rhodes  &  Leisenring  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff   Modern  Magazines,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago, III Staff 

William   M.  Tredwell        Bni.e  fuhlisliing  Co..  St.  Hani.  .Minn.,  Staff  Dwight  H.  Early,  Chicago,  Ill.Staff 

Kdward   Horn  Mvers  &  (;„l,l,-n,  New  York.  .>^laff  Modern     Magazines,     New 

York Assl.    Promotion    Managrr 

.1.  K.  Dean  Brookhn    iN'.  Y.i   Daily  Eagle,  Adv.  Manager  .^ame  Company,   Chicago.  111. Chicago   District    .Manager 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Hiath-Seehof,  Inc.,  -Advertising  Agency,  Chicago, 

111 Announces  a  change  of  name.     The  new   Tiamc   is   .Seehot  &   Hoops,   Inc.     Jerome   K. 

Seehof  is  president  and  treasurer  and  Waller  \\ .   Hoops,  vice-president  and  secretary. 
C.ardner  Adv.  Co..  Advertising  Agency,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.  Has  established  a  branch  office  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  offices  in  the  Starks  Building. 

Edward    N.    Nathan    Advertising    Agency,    Los 

Angeles,   Cal.    Has  become  affiliated  with  three  other  coast  agencies  covering  six  cities,  in  order  to 

provide   localized    service.      Edward   N.    Nathan    agency    covers    Los    Angeles    and    San 
Francisco;    Art   Advertising  Agency,   Seattle  and   Tacoma;   Adolph    Block   Adverlising 
Agency,  Portland,  and  Overman  Advertising  Agency,  Spokane. 
.Inhn    B.    Lin.U   Advertising  Agency,  Milwaukee, 

\\  i>.  Has  merged  with  the  Joe  Ott  .Advertising  &  Letter  Service.  Inc..  also  of  Milwankee. 

I  himmel  Advertising  Corp..  L<is  Angeles.  Cal.  Has    established    a    retail    advertising    and    merihandising    depailnient.       K.    .1.    Cnlv.r 

has  been  appointed  manager. 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES 

.•>h..rt   Wa:e  Craft.  New  York  "The  Radio  Experimenter's  Magazine."  formerly  a  l.i-m.Milhly.  will  with  the  .May  issue, 

become  a  monthly. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

.\„me  Published  by  Address  First  Issue  Issuimre  Page  Size 

Trade  Lanes  Portland    Daily    Shipping 

News,  Inc .3.50    Bnrnsi.Ic    St.,    Portland, 

Ore.  April  7.  1932      Weekly  ....  17%  x  13%  in. 

American  Beauty  Herbert  B.Mayer  I  ,i' W  . -t  I'n.l  -i.  New  York  March.  1932        Monthly  ...9%  x  13Vj  in. 

Service   John  F.  Rider  I  I  li)  111.  ,i,l«  ,\.  New  York       February  Monthly  ...9  x  12  in. 

In, lusirial  Sanitation  MacNair-Dorland   Co.,    Inc.     i:;f)lilM.iv   S'l,  New  York       May.  19.32  Monthly  .  .  .  4  x  7  in. 

NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES 

.!.s,7/rv  Business  From  Personnel 

Aliboii  Kind)all.  Inc .Advertising  .Agency  250  Park  Ave..  New  York  Vlil'oll   kindKill 

I  ley  worlh  Campbell   Marketing  Consultant   10  East  40th  St.,  New  Y'ork  11.^  «mi  il,  (  aiii|.l"-II 

Kav  llawlev  .Associates  Advertising  Agency    159  East  48th  St.,  New  Y''ork  li.nni I  llaul.v 

IVeston-Hnijert  &  .Associates   Advertising  Art  Work 2970  W.  Grand  Blvd..  Detroit.  Mich.  I1mi:Ii   \.  I'r.-i,,ii 

Morris    Waber     \di.rli-i.ii:    \;:rnrv  392  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  Morns  VVaber 

James  H.  Gardner  &  Co.,  Inc \.U.;u-ur'    \'j,;u-y   10  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass James   H.   Gardner 

William  B.  MacLane  \.lv.  ,  n-i.i-   -..,^i,■c  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal William  B.  MacLane 

Thomas   M.   Bowers    M-'i.  haii.iiMn-  and  Advertising  _ 

Counsel     Van  Nuys  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Thomas  M.  Bowers 

Mer.lianis  A.lv.  Service  Agency   .  .    Advertising   Agency    N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y' Frank  E.  Stanton.  Lndwig  C.  Hau- 

man 

Manrii  e   M.  Osborne  Advertising  Agency  Boston.   Mass Maurice  M.  Osborne 

Artisan  Displays  Advertising    Displays    37  S.  Water  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y.        Paul   R.   Maier 

CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS 

\tnne  Business  From  To 

Kiaki(  k  &  Bates,  Inc.  Newspaper    Representatives    .  . 270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York .500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Advertising  Federation  of  America  Staff  Headquarters   420  Lexington  .Ave.,  New  York       .   McGraw-Hill  Bldg.,  New  Y^ork 

Max  Kesnick  &  Co Advertising  Agency  765  N.  Water  St..  Milwaukee,  Wis.   125   E.   Wells  St.,  Milwaukee.  W  is. 

J.  David  Houser  &  Associates,  Inc.    .  Consumer    Research    122  E.  42nd  St.,  New  Y'ork 285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Henri.  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc -Advertising  Agency  .58  E.  Wa.shington  St.,  Chicago,  111.  520  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

( '  I  Ames  &  Norr  Publicity  and  Advertising  468  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Y'ork  2  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

The   Petroleum   Engineer    Publishing  Headquarters   Exchange  Bank  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla.  Tower      Petroleum      Bldg.,      Dallas, 

Texas 

J.  G.  Proctor  Co.,  Inc. .Advertising  Agency    420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  Y'ork       .   247  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

McAdams  Advertising.  Inc Advertising  Agency    77  Twelfth  St.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.     Hawley  Bldg.,  Wheeling  W.  Va. 

Advertising  Trade  Service,  Inc. Exchange  Advertising    286  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York   315  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y'ork 

Ahrens  Publishing  Co Publishing   Company    40  E.  49th  St.  and  221  W.  57th  St.. 

New   York    Daily  News  Bldg..  New  Y'ork 

fljides  P.  Storm  &  Sons,  Inc Advertising  Agency  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 41  E.  42nd  St.,  New  Y'ork 

I'iC.   T.   Southwick  Adv.   Co .Advertising  .Agency 420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.    .19  E.  47th  St..  New  York 

Raymond  W.  Knopf  Adv.  Agency       .\dvertising  Agency  Atlas  Bldg.,  Columbus,  O High-Long  Bldg.,  Columbus,  O. 

Allen  W.  Church  Co Advertising  Agency  Grand   Rapids   Trust   Bldg.,   Grand 

Rapids,  Mich Grand  Rapids  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Topics  Publishing  Co Publishing  Company    291  Broadway,  New  York  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 

Faraon  Jay  Moss   Advertising  Counselor   Insurance    Exchange    Bldg.,    Long 

Beach,    Cal Jergins    Trust    Bldg.,    Long    Beach. 

Cal. 

Harry  Hammond  Beall    Advertising    and    Publicity 

Counselor 6605    Hollywood   Blvd.,    Hollywood, 


Cal.  Chamber   of    Commerce    Bldg.,    Los 

.Angeles,  Cal. 


(1)  Effective    April   23r 

(2)  Effective  May    l.-st. 
(»)    Before  April   23tli. 
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Oervice  standards  remain  unchanged  .  .  . 
but  your  bill  will  average  about  20%  less! 

The  ups  and  downs  of  business  may  resemble  a  trail  through  the 
Andes.  The  wheel  of  Fortune  may  act  like  a  compass  off  its  base. 
But  the  inclination  to  assay  the  traveler  by  his  hotel  address  is  just 
as  fundamental  now  as  in  the  spendingest  days  of  the  balmiest 
boom. 

THE  BLACKSTONE  address  has  always  signified  a  mission  ...  and 
a  traveler  of  importance.  Socially  and  commercially  .  .  .  THE 
BLACKSTONE  has  successfully  ministered  to  the  requirements  of 
travelers  of  world-wide  experience. 

This  fact,  we  believe,  gives  a  special  aspect  to  our  recently  an- 
nounced rate  reductions.  On  an  average,  your  stay  at  THE 
BLACKSTONE  will  cost  just  about  20%  less  than  formerly.  Rates 
have  been  reduced  proportionately  on  rooms  .  .  .  menu  charges 
and  on  the  countless  incidentals  which  are  a  part  of  every  hotel  bill. 
We  arrived  at  our  lowered  costs  by  simply  passing  on  to  you 
economies  which  we  have  been  able  to  effect  without  disturbing 
our  usual  service  standards.  In  a  word  .  .  .  the  cost  .  .  .  not  the 
service  .  .  .  has  been  reduced. 

We  frankly  Invite  the  critical  comparison 
of  those  who  have  Interpreted  the  magnifi- 
cence of  THE  BLACKSTONE  ...  as  placing 
it  beyond  the  means  of  the  average 
traveler.  You  will  be  pleasantly  surprise 
to  learn  that  you  can  now  stay  at  THE 
BLACKSTONE  for  not  more  than  what  less 
distinguished  accommodations  may  cost 
you. 


Rates    now    begin   at 
$4.00    a    day    for    a 

room  with   bath. 

Lunch    in    the    Grill 

$1.00.    The  dinner  is 

$1-50 


—AND  SO  OUGHT  YOU! 

ADVERTISING  &.  SELLING 
9  East  38th  St.,  New  York  City 
P1m.»  enter   my   subscription   for  one  year  at   $3  00. 

O   Send    Bill                                                     D  Check    attached. 

Address City State.  .  .  . 

.;;.. 

"GIBBONI^''^'^^  CANADA 


J-  J-  GIBBONS  Limited,  Canadian  Advertisina  Agents 


Close-Ups 

[Continued  from  page  32] 
to  attend  later,  but  first  he  set  about 
getting  me  settled  and  provided  for 
according  to  his  own  epicurean  stand- 
ard. He  secured  a  room  at  the  local 
hotel  and  then  we  went  marketing. 
Mr.  Arkell  bought  the  ingredients  of 
a  dinner  and  took  them  with  me  to  a 
saloon  with  a  back  room  where  meals 
were  sometimes  served,  whose  propri- 
etor was  a  man  of  accomplishments. 
JVIr.  Arkell  turned  over  his  purchases 
with  minute  instructions,  told  me  my 
dinner  would  be  ready  in  an  hour,  and 
left  me.  I  have  forgotten  just  what 
dishes  the  dinner  consisted  of,  but  the 
flavor  lasts.  Mr.  Arkell  with  that 
rare  intuition  of  his  was  a  good  picker 
of  cooks  as  well  as  of  food.  I  ate  alone 
in  the  back  room  with  an  excellent 
wine,  also  Mr.  Arkell's  selection,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  every  phase  of 
the   experience. 

Beech-Nut  Bacon  now  comes  in 
cartons  instead  of  glass  jars,  which 
is  actually  handier  as  far  as  getting 
the  bacon  out  and  on  to  the  grill.  It 
has  a  whole  family  of  brothers  and 
sisters  following  the  trend  of  group 
merchandising  and  is  one  of  the  few 
of  the  early  settlers  in  food  adver- 
tising which  have  not  succumbed  to 
the  merger  germ.  Our  connection 
ended  suddenly  and  rather  mysteri- 
ously. I  never  knew  the  reason  and 
Mr.  Arkell  says  he  has  forgotten,  so 
that  makes  it  unanimous. 
• 
Financing  Farm  Machinery 

TO  stimulate  the  purchase  of  crop-pro- 
ducing and  harvesting  machines,  the 
International  Harvester  Company  is  mak- 
ing farmers  a  rather  attractive  offer  by 
guaranteeing  higher  prices  for  wheat,  corn, 
and  cotton  on  notes  covering  40%  of  the 
purchase  price  on  machines  of  this  charac- 
ter. The  higher  prices  guaranteed  are  70c 
a  bushel,  Chicago,  for  wheat;  50c  a  bushel, 
Chicago,  for  corn,  and  8V2C  a  pound.  New 
Orleans,  for  cotton.  These  prices  compare 
with  present  (approximate)  quotations  as 
follows:  wheat,  55-60;  corn,  33-35;  cotton, 
6-61/2. 

George  A.  Ranney,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales,  has  staled  that  the  com- 
pany is  convinced  "that  the  reluctance  of 
farmers  to  buy  implements  needed  for  eco- 
nomical production  and  harvesting  ...  is 
due  to  present  unsatisfactory  prices."  By 
assuring  them  of  higher  prices,  the  element 
of  uncertainty  should  no  longer  block  their 
purchases.  Under  this  offer,  "if  the  note 
due  in  1932  amounts  to  $420,  it  will  re- 
quire 600  bushels  of  wheat  at  70c,  Chicago, 
to  meet  the  obligation.  Should  the  price 
of  wheat  at  maturity  be  less  than  70c,  say 
60c  per  bushel,  Chicago,  the  purchaser's 
note  will  be  accordingly  reduced  $60." 


April  14,  1932 
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Collection  Policies 


[Continued  from  pagr  28] 


mediately  preceding  the  gloomy  Oc- 
tober of  1929  when  graph  paper  had 
to  be  used  vertically  so  that  charts 
could  turn  straight  up,  business  be- 
came lax  in  all  of  its  housekeeping 
details.  Credits  were  granted  indis- 
criminately and  nobody  seemed  to  care 
much  whether  collections  were  made. 
It  was  not  until  sales  fell  off  that  the 
enormity  of  cumulated  accounts  be- 
came conspicuous.  So  long  as  sales 
were  increasing  rapidly  it  was  possi- 
ble for  accounts  to  grow  into  large 
proportions  without  stepping  very 
far  past  any  percentage  dead-line. 

Apparently  it  has  made  little  dif- 
ference from  the  standpoint  of  col- 
lections whether  a  manufacturer  has 
sold  direct  to  retailers  or  sold  retail- 
ers through  wholesalers  (if  due  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  greater  burden  of 
a  larger  number  of  accounts).  When 
retail  outlets  dry  up,  sales  by  manu- 
facturers will  dwindle  regardless  of 
what  means  the  manufacturers  take 
of  getting  their  merchandise  to  retail- 
ers, so  the  important  thing  then  is  not 
the  channel  of  distribution  the  manu- 
facturer chooses  but  the  volume  of  re- 
tail sales. 

According  to  the  evidence  accumu- 
lated, it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the 
liberality  and  heedlessness  of  prede- 
pression  credit  and  collection  policies 
are  being  curtailed.  Two  methods 
seem  to  be  in  use :  A  check  is  being  put 
upon  the  pyramiding  of  accounts  so 
that  each  transaction  may  be  more 
nearly  self-liquidating.  Of  course  the 
outcome  of  that  is  likely  to  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  tendency  toward  hand-to- 
mouth  buying — an  increase  which  will 
prevent  retailers  from  buying  for  more 
than  current  demand  and  which  will 
force  manufacturers  to  perform  the 
full  function  of  the  wholesaler.  It  is 
probably  fair  to  intimate  that  many 
manufacturers  selling  direct  to  retail- 
ers are  not  in  a  position  to  substitute 
for  the  wholesaler  entirely  satisfac- 
torily. 

Another  method  of  correspondence 
is  the  prompt  following  up  of  delin- 
quencies, a  practice  long  advocated  by 
authorities  in  the  collection  field. 

Incidentally,  this  is  an  opportune 
time  for  manufacturers,  particularly 
those  selling  direct  to  retailers,  to  go 


l>e\iind  the  usual  formal  and  ineffec- 
tive collection  letters.  There  is  an  op- 
portunity to  build  for  our  next  period 
of  prosperity  from  bed-rock;  an  op- 
portunity to  inculcate  permanently 
the  practice  of  maintaining  liquidity. 

Among  the  various  firms  whose 
present  collection  practices  were  re- 
ported there  seemed  to  be  a  number 
who  are  relying  more  and  more  on  the 
individually  dictated  letter  rather  than 
the  formal  and  formalized  collection 
circular  so  popular  a  few  years  ago. 
If  manufacturers  are  going  to  continue 
to  sell  direct  to  retailers  all  over  the 
United  States,  they  are  going  to  ha\e 
to  augment  their  collection  depart- 
ments so  that  they  can  keep  in  touch 
with  their  customers.  When  a  retailer 
buys  from  a  dozen  or  so  wholesalers 
those  wholesalers  can  maintain  inti- 
mate contact  with  him  and  he  can 
maintain  his  payments  without  undue 
labor;  but  when  a  retailer  buys  from 
several  hundred  manufacturers,  just 
the  mere  bother  of  writing  out  checks 
each  month  comes  to  be  a  burden,  and 
the  sheer  weight  of  numbers  of  such 
accounts  is  going  to  prevent  the  re- 
tailer from  developing  any  degree  of 
<lose  friendship  with  most  of  the  firms 
from  which  he  buys.  This  holds  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  smaller  retailers 
in  the  drug,  grocery,  and  hardware 
firms.  Possibly  it  may  be  necessary 
lu  saddle  the  selling  force  with  the 
burden  of  collections,  but  whether  it 
be  done  by  salesmen  who  have  the  op- 
portunity to  know  the  retailer  and  his 
situation  closely  or  whether  it  be  done 
by  a  central  collection  office,  the  manu- 
facturer, if  he  wishes  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  very  sad  lessons  that  he 
may  be  getting  now,  must  be  prepared 
to  handle  delinquent  accounts  on  an 
individual  basis. 

We  many  wonder,  if  the  wholesaler 
is  not  to  be  rejuvenated,  what  shift  the 
manufacturer  will  make  to  absorb  this 
less  evident,  but  evidently  important, 
phase  of  the  middleman's  job. 

Shattuck  Lists  Good  Will  at  $1 

THE  Frank  G.  Shattuck  Company,  dis- 
tributors of  Schrafft  candies  has  reduced 
the  listed  value  of  good-will  from  $4,850,000 
to  $1.  In  their  recent  report  they  list  their 
capital  stock  at  $15,125,000  as  against 
$19,975,000  of  last  year. 


BELL  E VUE 
STRATFORD 

PHILADELPHIA 

ITS  faultless  attendance  and 
genuine  hospilalily  give 
even  the  most  transient  guest  a 
sense  of  quiet  comfort  In  the 
very  midst  of  Philadelphia's 
social     and     business    life. 
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BAKER  HOTELS 

OF   TEXAS 


Also  OPERATORS  OF 

PETROIT-LELANDhotel 

MICHIGAN 


So  Convenient 


for  advertising  men  that  they 
are  near  the  job  as  they  crawl 
out  of  bed. 

• 
Furnished  suites  of  from  one 
to    four    rooms    by    the    day, 
month,  or  year.      Serving  pan- 
tries, frigidaire  and  large  closets 
with   every  suite. 
• 
Under  Roger  Smilh 
PreferreJ    AL,„„^,„„„I 

Hotel  Winthrop 

47th  and   Lexington  Ave., 

New  York 
Tel.    VVIckersham   2-1+00 


Moving  ? 

Be  sure  to  send  both 
your    old    and    your 
new  address  one  week 
before   date   of   issue 
with  which  the  change 
is  to  take  effect. 

Everybody's  Business 
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having  7,000  rooms  in  one  great  sky- 
scraper apartment  occupying  the  entire 
block,  the  trend  will  be  toward  7,000 
rooms  in  1,000  houses,  and  these 
homes  will  be  built  in  a  way  to  make 
them  a  permanent  social  value  to  the 
community  in  which  they  are  located. 
Hundreds  of  city  blocks  of  slums 
will  be  torn  down  and  rebuilt  with 
credit  not  only  to  the  cities  they  now 
disgrace,  but  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
What  the  people  in  the  slums  now  pay 
in  the  form  of  rent  represents  a  mighty 
potential  reserve  of  credit,  and  this 
credit  will  have  to  be  financed  on  a 
large  scale.  This  desirable  aim  can 
easily  be  accomplished  if  we  lend  less 
money  abroad. 

'T'HROUGHOUT  the  country  we  will 
-*-  have  to  make  provision  for  artifi- 
cially conditioned  air.  Insulating  ma- 
terials will  be  required  in  huge  quanti- 
ties to  conserve  heat  and  deaden  noise. 
Present  lighting  systems  will  have  to 
be  overhauled.  Increased  lighting  effi- 
ciency will  result  from  the  develop- 
ment of  various  new  light  sources  such 
as  the  sodium-vapor  lamp.  The  pres- 
ent wasteful  incandescent  lamp  can- 
not be  greatly  improved  because  all 
the  elements  in  the  periodic  table  from 
which  lamp  filaments  can  be  made 
have  been  tried.  The  perfection  of 
tlie  sodium-vapor  lamp  will  establish 
the  next  milestone  in  the  field  of  illu- 
mination. 

New  and  better  illuminating  sys- 
tems will  make  it  possible  to  change 
the  character  of  any  room,  so  far  as 
color  harmonies  are  concerned,  at  the 
mere  press  of  a  button.  Painted  pan- 
els and  furniture  covered  with  fluores- 
cent paint  will  respond  instantly  in 
their  coloring  and  motif  to  a  flood  of 
ultra-violent  light.  We  must  also  per- 
fect special  illuminance  for  television, 
mobile  color  lighting,  and  photo-elec- 
tric controls  for  lighting  circuits. 

In  the  kitchen  of  tomorrow  appara- 
tus will  be  available  for  irradiating 
foodstufFs  with  artificial  actinic  rays. 
The  complete  wiring  of  homes  will  be 
laid  in  conduits  of  non-corrosive  met- 
als. Each  large  apartment  house  will 
actually  become  a  self-sufficient  com- 
munity, and  in  cities  where  congestion 
cannot  be  avoided,  elevated  sidewalks 


will  have  to  be  constructed  to  raise 
the  pedestrian  above  the  levels  of  the 
streets. 

The  commercial  value  of  refrigera- 
tion will  be  appreciated  to  an  extent 
not  dreamed  of  today.  Man  will  be 
cifforded  the  comfort  of  coolness  in  hot 
weather,  and  this  will  greatly  alter  the 
present  custom  of  taking  vacations  in 
the  summer-time.  The  spread  of  re- 
frigeration will  increase  individual 
efliciency  in  the  warm  months  and  pro- 
vide many  speculative  opportunities 
in  the  years  ahead.  Food  consumption 
will  be  increased  during  the  hot 
weather  when  people  work  in  cool  of- 
fices and  live  in  cool  homes  and  dine 
in  cool  restaurants. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars" 
worth  of  electronic,  or  vacuum-tube 
equipment,  will  be  purchased  by 
dozens  of  industries.  Only  7,000  miles 
of  railroad  track  are  now  protected 
by  continuous  control  signal  appa- 
latus  and  only  4,.500  engines  are 
equipped  with  amplifier  receivers.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  progress  that  our  entire  railroad 
system  shall  come  under  the  control 
of  automatic  signal  apparatus  so  that 
every  train  may  be  brought  to  a  stop, 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  the  engi- 
neer, when  the  signals  in  the  locomo- 
tive cab  indicate  danger  ahead. 

A  market  study  has  just  shown  that 
only  40  per  cent  of  American  families 
now  have  radio  sets.  In  some  states 
like  Mississippi  only  6  per  cent  of 
the  families  have  radios.  The  automo- 
bile radio  has  now  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  it  should  not  require 
a  great  amount  of  effort  to  arouse  the 
public  to  the  desirability  of  having 
each  and  every  motor  car  equipped 
with  a  complete  radio  set. 

'T'HE  L'nited  States  is  a  country  in 
-*-  its  infancy.  The  job  we  have  under- 
taken has  hardly  been  more  than  start- 
ed. American  business  will  get  on  its 
feet  and  push  ahead  rapidly  the  mo- 
ment those  who  are  expected  to  sup- 
ply leadership  get  together,  quit  quib- 
bling, decide  on  a  constructive  pro- 
gram, kick  the  pants  off  the  bears,  and 
show  the  public  clearly  that  powerful 
unified  action  has  been  developed  to 
restore  normal  conditions. 
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•    Advertising  Displays    • 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Sign* 

Lithographed    Outdoor    and    Indoor 

Displays 


^ADVERTISING    DISPUYS     IN 
^  COLOR 

►silk  -  SCREEN  PROCESS 
^Doulberry     Studios 

^  320  Bnst  45th  St.  New  York  City 


Business  Papers        • 


Natural    and    Manufactured    Gas   Weekly 

i^    A   C  Reaches  over  98%   (based  on  num- 

Vy/\fc^  ber   of   meters)    of   the  purchasing 

power  of  manufactured  and  natural 
../--,  -M-,  eas    utilities.      First    In    editorial 

A  I  _  1(  leadership,  in  clrculatiou,  In  adver- 

I^\^MU         Using  volume.     For  details,  write  to 

RECORD  "/k^'^ShII 


r/ieA^lERICAJN 
PRINTER 


Biid  more  rrogresdv©  planti. 
Rearhea  the  buyeri  of  new  plant 
equipment.  printing  materlali, 
office  suppliei  and  everything  that 
contributes    to    efficiency. 

9  E.  38th  St..  New  York 


^        GAS    APPLIANCE       ^ 
MERCHANDISING 


■    ■    'etails,    write    to 
NEW  YORK 


•    Letter  Service     • 


SALES      LETTERS 

I     Against    the   Waste    Basketl 
Our  new   type    face    designs   for  lalel   letters 
wlU    so    far    in    jiving    them    illractiveness 
.  .^^.   readabllllj   .   .  ^  tOlabUUlf.  _ 


booklet    describing    this 


•  Newspaper  • 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 


(vorld's   largest  Jew- 


United  States.     A   Home  paper 


•     Stationery     • 


Our  Customers 

Save  Money 

Champion   Stationery   4    Printing  Co. 

125   Church    Street,   New   York   City 

Phone  Barclay   7118 


WHY 
IT  WILL 
PROFIT  YOU 

to    be    represented   in 
the  Market  Place 


¥>  ECAUSE  it  keeps  your 
^-^  name  and  service  be- 
fore a  selected  group  of 
11,000  buyers  at  all  times 
at  an  astonishing  low  cost. 

Because  it  is  classified 
for  quick  and  easy  ref- 
erence. 

Because  your  advertise- 
ment never  is  in  compe- 
tition with  larger  display. 
For  rates  and  other  in- 
formation, write  or  phone 
the  manager  of  the 


mark:et  place 
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The  Primary  Market 

[Continupd    from    page   24] 

in  Vicksburg  and  762  per  capita  in 
Port  Chester).  The  difference  in  sell- 
ing cost  may  not  be  much  on  such 
products  as  Camel  cigarettes  or  Camp- 
bell soup,  but  is  considerable  on  prod- 
ucts similar  to  Eversharp  pens  and  pen- 
cils, Tycos  thermometers,  or  Corona 
typewriters. 

Therefore,  in  studying  his  markets, 
the  manufacturer  cannot  consider  all 
towns  of  10,000  and  less,  or  even  those 
of  25,000  and  less,  as  a  single  group 
or  a  single  market  opportunity.  The 
simplest  and  most  saitsfactory  method 
of  reaching  a  solution  of  his  distribu- 
tion problem  is  to  consider  the  county 
as  a  unit  and  group  counties  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  cities  they  contain. 

Map  No.  1  shows  in  black  the  coun- 
ties which  contain  cities  of  500,000 
and  over.  Although  there  are  only  17 
such  counties,  they  include  in  their 
boundaries  18.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  and  represent  28.8  per  cent 
of  the  retail  sales  (Census  of  Distribu- 
tion 1929).  These  few  counties  also 
contain  30.5  per  cent  of  the  drug  stores 
and  22.8  per  cent  of  the  grocery  stores. 
Their  buying  power  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  although  they  contain  only 
28.1  per  cent  of  the  wage  earners  of  the 
country,  they  receive  33.0  per  cent  of 
the  wages  paid. 

Map  No.  2  shows  in  black  the  76 
counties  which  contain  cities  of  100,000 
to  500,000.  These  counties  represent 
19.0  per  cent  of  the  population  and 
23.9  per  cent  of  retail  sales.  When 
Maps  1  and  2  are  considered  together, 
they  include  93  counties  which  contain 
37.6  per  cent  of  our  total  population 
and  in  1929  did  52.7  per  cent  of  our 
retail  business.  Fifty  per  cent  (50% ) 
of  the  drug  stores  and  47.3  per  cent  of 
the  grocery  stores  of  the  United  States 
are  in  these  93  counties.  Sixty-one 
and  six-tenths  per  cent  (61.6%)  of  the 
total  wages  are  paid  to  56.4  per  cent 
of  the  wage  earners. 

Map  No.  3  shows  in  black  the  190 
counties  which  contain  cities  of  25.000 
to  100,000.  These  counties  contain  14.3 
per  cent  of  the  population  and  do  15.4 
per  cent  of  our  retail  business. 

These  three  maps  (Nos.  1,  2  and  3) 
therefore  show  283  counties  or  9.2 
per  cent  of  the  3073  in  the  United 
States.  They  occupy  only  8.8  per  cent 
of  the  land  area  of  the  country,  but 
contain  51.9  per  cent  of  the  population 
and  do  68.1  per  cent  of  our  retail  busi- 
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ness.  The  manufacturer  who  sells 
through  retail  drug  stores  will  find 
()2.8  per  cent  of  his  outlets  in  these 
283  counties  and  the  food  manufac- 
turer will  reach  64.8  per  cent  of  the 
I'.  S.  total  grocery  stores  in  the  same 
283  counties.  The  manufacturer  who 
is  looking  for  hardware  outlets  will 
find  45.4  per  cent  of  them  in  these 
counties,  while  the  manufacturing 
jeweler  will  discover  6L0  per  cent  of 
the  retail  jewelry  stores.  And  al- 
though this  is  not  a  study  of  industrial 
concentration  it  is  worth  noting  that 
these  283  counties  have  70.4  per  cent 
of  our  manufacturing  concerns  making 
80.1  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  our 
manufactured  products.  Buying  power 
is  indicated  by  75.1  per  cent  of  the 
wage  earners  receiving  70.1  per  cent 
of  the  wages  paid. 

The  manufacturer  who  is  tempted 
by  the  large  number  of  towns  of  less 
than  25.000  population  and  who  does 
not  consider  these  in  relation  to  larger 
places  finds  his  market  shown  in  black 
on  Map  No.  4.  He  must  send  his  sales- 
men or  his  wholesalers'  men  to  2790 
counties,  and  they  must  cover  91.2  per 
cent  of  the  land  area  of  the  country  to 
reach  48.1  per  cent  of  the  population 
whose  retail  purchases  represent  31.9 
per  cent  of  the  U.  S.  total.  Obviously 
such  business  will  cost  the  manufac- 
turer more  in  selling  and  more  in  ad- 
vertising and  therefore  will  not  be  as 
profitable  as  the  business  obtainable 
in  more  concentrated  areas. 

None  of  this  study  of  concentration 
means  that  the  small  town  (25.000  and 
less)  should  be  neglected.  It  merely 
points  out  that  the  primary  market  op- 
portunity is  concentrated  in  283  coun- 
ties which  contain  cities  of  25,000  and 
over,  and  that  since  these  counties  are 
the  most  accessible,  they  represent  the 
most  conomical  selling  and  advertising 
costs.  They  should  be  most  profitable 
for  most  manufacturers. 


Correction 

IN  the  March  16th  issue  in  the  "Ten- Year 
.Survey  of  Agency  Changes  of  the  150 
Largest  National  Advertisers  and  Their  Sub- 
sidiaries." there  was  an  error  in  the  listing 
of  the  agencies  which  have  served  the  Lewis 
Manufacturing  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
The  Kendall  Company.  For  the  last  five 
years  the  Lewis  Manufacturing  Company 
has  been  a  client  of  Joseph  Richards  Com- 
pany and  its  successor  Richardson,  Alley  & 
Richards  Company.  Prior  to  that  time  as 
far  back  as  1922,  George  Batten  Company 
was  their  advertising  agency. 


Advertisers'  Index 

Advertising  forms  for  the  April  28lh  issue  «/  Advert isiiii;  &  Selling  close 
on  April  20th.  All  new  copy  or  change  of  copy  instructions  concerning  the 
April  28th  issue  must  reach  our  office,  9  East  38th  Street,  Neiv  York  City, 
not  later  than  the  above  date.  The  publishers  reserve  the  right  to  repeat 
the  last  advertisement  in  all  active  contracts  if  copy  instructions  are  not  re- 
ceived one  ireek  preceding  date  of  pnbliralion. 
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AMii'iican    Telephone  &   Telegraph    Co.     8 

An.ii.aM    Build.M    &  Building    Age         U 
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Archite.  lur:.l    Forum  58-59 

Baker   Hotel  ^  K.) 

Barron's    Weekly    lO 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  31 

Bellevue-Stralford   Hotel    79 

Blackstone   Hotel 78 

Boone  Organization,  Rodney  E 57 

Brunhoff  Mfg.   Co.  4.5 

Business  Week  Insert  Between  68-69 
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Chalfonle-Haddon    Hall 
Champion    Stationery   & 
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De  Haan  Leller.s,  Inc.  1 

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
Detroit  News 

Dodge  Corp.,  F.  W.  i 

Doulberrv   Studios  1 

Du  Pont  Cellophane  Co.,  Inc.  10- 

[«] 
Erie  Lithographing  &  Printing  Co., 

Insert  Between    76- 
Engineering    News-Reoord     


[/] 


iter   &   Kle 


(jas  Age-Record      .      Lisert  facing  page  77 

Gas   .\pplianee   Merchandising    82 

Gibbons,  Ltd.,  J.  J 78 

Gibson    Hotel    62 

Good   Housekeeping    6 

Gotham  Photo-Engraving  Co..  Inc.  81 

Igelstroem   Co.,   John    82 

Indianapolis  News    2 

Industrial  Club  of  St.  Louis  .15 

Industrial    Gas     82 

Industrial    Power    56 

Industrial   Record    56 

International    Paper   Co., 

Insert  Between  52-53 
Iron   Age      12-13 


[/] 


sh    Daily    Forward 
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Kansas  City  Star         Insert  faring  page  61 
Kimball,  Inc.,  Abbott  55 

Kimberlv-Clark  Corp.     Insert  Between  8-9 
Knickerbocker   Hotel  68 

in 

La  Prensa    ....                                     62 

Liberty     73 

Literary  Digest  ....  3 

Los    .\ngeles    Examiner  43 

[m] 

.Market     Place  .        82 

Maujer  Publishing  Co.  56 

McCann-Erirkson    Co 14 

McGraw-Hill   Publications, 

49-71  &  Insert  Between  68-69 
Modern  Magazines  Inside  Front  Cover 

National  Petroleum  News      .      Back  Cover 

New  Yorker       1 

New  York  Daily  News  36-37 

New  York    Herald  Tribune  84 

[o] 

Oregonian  41 

Oregon  Journal  Insert  facing  page  6() 

[P] 

Product     Engineering  71 

S<ripp>-Ho\vard    Newspapers  46-17 

Sliepard    Broadcasting  Service,  Inc.    .  .  .  51 

Sininions-Roardman    Publishing    Co.    .  .  33 

Sialler    Hotels      4 

St.  Louis  Star 65 

St.   Louis   Sticker   Co.  79 

Sweet's    .Architectural   Catalogues  67 
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Lnited  Business  Publishers.  Inc.  0! 

Vermont    Allied    Dailies  <) 

[tv] 

Warren  Co..  S.  D.  Inside  Back  Cover 

Webster    Hotel  62 

Weslinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co 61 

West    Virginia   Pulp   &   Paper    Co., 

Insert  between   60-61 
Winlhrop    Hotel     80 
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Yankee    Network    51 
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IN 
NEW  YORK? 


10 

QUICK  FACTS 
about  the  New  York 
HERALD    TRIBUNE 


lOVo  t»f  it»  city  and  Biiburbun  circu- 
l^jlinn  where  average  family  iiiconiee  are 
?.S.()00  a  year  or  more.  54  %  where  they 
arr  between  $2,500  and  85,000,  6% 
wlicre  they  are  below  $2,500. 

2  -  has  more  circulation  in  New  York 
»^iiburh8  nn  weekdays  than  any  other 
r^landard'size  morning  newspaper. 

3  -  is  read  by  more  members  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  than  any 
«»lher  morning  newspaper. 

4-  ranks  2nd  in  the  United  States  in 
amount  of  national  advertising  carried. 
.  .  .  2nd  in  the  United  States  in  finan- 
cial advertising.  2nd  in  New  Y'ork  City 


5  -  .nimbcrs  on  its  Klaff  onch  famous 
,„..n  a»  W.,ll.r  l,i,.pnia.,n.  Franklin  I'. 
A.lanm.  II.  T.  ^  ,l,»l,r.  J.  N.  Darling 
(Dine),  ■*.  O.   MclJcchan. 

O  -  was  awarded  the  Francis  Wayland 
Aver  cup  for  typographical  excellence 
in  competition  with  1,450  other  Amer- 


lulc.  Last  year,  more  than  45.000 
)mcn  wrote  to  the  Herald  Tribune 
stitute  for  advice  or  information  on 
oking  and  homemaking. 


fashion   and   book   news 


.  .  .  maintains  its  own  news  bureaus 
in  such  cities  as  Washington.  London, 
Paris.  Geneva,  Rome.  Moscow.  Berlin, 
Shanghai,  and  correspondents  or  repre- 
sentatives in  every  important  city  in 
the  world. 

10-  circulation  is  325.432  weekdays, 
459.106  Sundays.  Report  to  A.B.C. 
September  30,  1931. 


Xhere  are  a  few  of  them  on  Manhattan  Islanfl. 
There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  them  dotting  the  land- 
scape of  Manhattan's  famous  suburbs. 

They  are  owned  and'maintained  by  families  who  can 
afford  what  it  costs  for  a  home  and  cliildren  and  an 
automobile  or  two — and  a  garden.  Such  suburban  fam- 
ilies can  buy  most  of  the  things  they  want  as  well  as 
the  things  they  need.  To  families  in  this  income  group, 
city  or  suburbs,  goes  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
Herald  Tribune's  circulation  (40%  where  incomes  are 
$5000  or  more;  54%  where  tiiey  are  between  $2000 
and  $5000). 

That  is  why  advertisers  of  Garden  Products  who 
■want  their  share  of  business  from  this  fertile  territory 
use  more  space  in  the  Herald  Tribune  than  in  any  other 
New  York  newspaper. 

They  get  results  so  they  use  it  year  after  year.  They 
are  getting  results  this  year — right  now! 

If  you  have  a  good  product  that  sells  for  a  few  cents 
or  for  dollars,  if  you  want  customers  from  the  richest 
town  in  the  world,  you  can  be  sure  of  reaching  its  most 
pioductive  portion  through  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  placing  this 
newspaper  at  the  top  of  your  New  York  list,  let  us  give 
you  the  facts.  They're  interesting  and  you  ought  to 
have  them. 

NEW  YORK 

iieralb  aTribunc 


NEW  YORK    . 

Main  Office,  230  West  41st  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Verree  &  Conklin,  5  Third  Street 

CHICAGO    . 

.       John 

i.  Woodward    Inc..  360  North  Michigan  Aienue 

DETROIT     . 

.      John 

B.  Woodward.  Inc.,  fi-l'SS  General  Molor-i  BW« 

BOSTON        . 

Carroll  Judson  Swan,  926  Park  Square  HUlf. 
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PUBLISHCD     FOR.TNIGHTLY 
PfklCE    '     Fl  FTEEN     '    CENTS 


98%  OF  TRUE  STORY  FAMILIES 
ARE  GAINFULLY  EMPLOYED 


Eleven -City  Survey  Definitely  Establishes  Fact 
That  Only  Newsstand  Sale  Guarantees  Reaching 
Employed   Readers  With  Buying  Power 


IN  announcing  the  new- 
price  of  15c  per  copy,  True  Story  is  the 
first  magazine  in  history  to  accompany 
such  a  statement  with  a  market  survey 
\vhich  proves  the  superiority  of  news- 
stand circulation. This  study  estabhshes 
the  fact  that  newsstand  sale  selects  interested  read- 
ers and  selects  them  only  when  they  are  employed 
and  financially  able  to  buy! 

The  investigation  was  conducted  by  the  William 
C.  Keenan  Company  in  eleven  cities  picked  to 
give  an  adequate  cross-section  of  the  United 
States.  Personal  calls  were  made  among  identified 
True  Story  newsstand  readers  who  were  known 
to  have  read  the  magazine  in  1 93 1 . 

By  this  method  we  can  give  advertisers  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  families  reading  True  Story  at  the 
present  time  as  well  as  of  those  who  have  discon- 
tinued buying  the  magazine.  Here  are  the  results: 

In  98%  of  the  families  buying  True  Story  at 
the  present  time,  the  head  of  the  family  is  gain- 
fully employed;  their  purchasing  power  has  not 
been  aflfected  by  the  depression. 

83%  of  the  families  who  have  quit  reading  True 
Story  did  so  because  they  are  out  of  work  and 
have  no  money.  With  almost  no  exceptions  these 
families  are  not  buying  any  newsstand  magazines 


at  any  price.  They  are  definitely  out 
of  the  newsstand  market  while  they  re- 
main unemployed.  In  some  instance  >, 
however,  these  families  are  still  recei\  - 
ing  magazines  as  a  result  of  subscrip- 
tions purchased  at  a  previous  time 
when  they  could  afford  it. 

Actual  case  studies  are  available  of  every  family 
called  upon — we  invite  your  inspection  of  these 
studies  and  of  the  complete  findings  of  the  investi- 
gation. 

True  Story  families  are  gainfully  employed; 
there  is  no  waste  circulation  among  depression 
families.  True  Story  families  buy  the  magazine 
regularly  when  the  pay  envelope  is  regular — when 
the  pay  envelope  stops,  so  does  True  Story. 

These  facts  are  extremely  logical.  The  public 
looks  upon  magazines  as  a  luxury  in  which  they 
can  afford  to  indulge  themselves  while  they  are 
employed  and  have  money.  When  employment 
stops  and  money  is  less  plentiful  the  newsstand 
magazine  is  the  first  expenditure  to  be  curtailed. 
True  Story,  at  15c,  is  now  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  It  will  broaden  our  market  among  em- 
ployed readers  with  purchasing  power — increase 
the  frequency  of  reading  on  the  part  of  occasional 
readers  and  result  to  the  benefit  of  every  advertiser. 


NEWSSTAND    SALE    RECHECKS    THE 
POCKET-BOOK     EVERY     MONTH 


PuMishcd  everv  other  Thursday  by  Advertising  &  Selling  Publishing  Company,  Inc.  Publication  office :  N  W 

Editorfal  and  Executive  OIKces  at  9  East  38th  St..  New  York,  N.  \     Subscription  price,  $3.00  per  year.    Vou 

.Mav   6     1931     at   the   I'ost   Ofhcc  at    Philadelpliia,   Pennsylvania,  under  act  of 
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Sex  Appeal 


J.  HE  round  of  activities  engaged  in  by  smart  Metro- 
politans is  shared  by  men  and  women  alike. 

The  New  Yorker,  covering  these  activities,  is  read  by 
men  and  women  alike. 

This  circle  of  bright  Metropolitans  consists  of  a  com- 
paratively limited  and  exclusive  few.  But  within  this 
circle,  The  New  Yorker  is  preferred  reading  matter  with 
both  sexes. 

Which  is  why,  of  course,  The  New  Yorker  is  a  pre- 
ferred advertising  medium,  alike  for  toilet  preparations 
and  smokers'  supplies,  for  men's  tailors  and  women's 
specialty  shops,  for  transportation  companies,  for 
motor  cars,  and  for  foods  and  beverages, — in  fact,  for 
all  of  the  paraphernalia  which  is  essential  to  the  con- 
duct of  smart  metropolitan  life. 


THE 

NLVYOKKER 

25    WEST  45th  STREET 
NEW   YORK 


4  MEN  FLEW   5,000   MILES 
TO  ATTEND  A  BANQUET 


The  other  day  four  Los  Angeles  men  stepped  off  an  American  Airways  plane  in  Indianapolis. 
They  had  come  to  attend  the  annual  banquet  of  the  "alumni"  members  of  The  Indianapolis  News 
Newsboys  Band.  Thirty-two  years  ago  this  unique  musical  organization  was  formed  from  the 
ranks  of  The  News  regular  carriers.  Since  that  time  2,500  News  carrier  boys  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  for  a  free  musical  education  under  the  sympathetic  guidance  of  J.  B.  Vanda- 
worker,  first  and  only  director  of  the  band  ...  a  man  who  combines  in  rare  degree  the  qualities 
that  make  him  an  understanding  friend  and  counselor  of  youth  as  well  as  an  inspiring  teacher. 

Today  these  boys,  grown  to  manhood  now,  are  scattered  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  Among 
them  are  a  newspaper  chain  owner,  bank  presidents,  ministers,  missionaries,  engineers,  doctorSi 
lawyers,  professional  musicians.  Once  each  year  they  forgather  at  the  banquet  table  to  renew 
friendships  .  .  .  relive  the  experiences  of  their  band-boy  days  .  .  .  and  to  honor  their  old  friend 
and  teacher,  "J.  B." 

Only  a  deep-rooted  attachment  would  move  men  to  lay  aside  their  daily  tasks  and  fly  5,000  miles 
to  be  with  boyhood  buddies  for  a  few  hours.  The  public  good  will  created  through  its  sponsor- 
ship of  an  organization  that  inspires  such  sincere  sentiment  and  lasting  loyalty  is  one  of  The 
News'  most  prized  and  valuable  assets. 


New  York:  DAN  A.CARROLL,  110  East  42nd  Stn 


Chicago:  J.  E.  LUTZ,  Lake  Michigan  Buildina 
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EVERYBODY'S 

BUSINESS 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

FLOYD    W.    PARSONS 


Trends  to  What  and  Where — IX 


Indrr  the  lille,  "New  Products  for 
Tomorrow's  Markets"  Mr.  Parsons 
discussed  this  subject  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  Washington. 
D.  C,  April  14.  This  is  the  ninth  oj 
a  series  of  articles  by  him  dealing 
with  present  trends  and  their  prob- 
able outcome. — Editor. 


THE  growing  idea  that  we  have 
reached  the  end  of  revolution- 
ary changes  and  that  the  business 
curve  will  now  flatten  out  and  con- 
tinue on  the  present  low  level  is  merely 
an  illusion  brought  on  by  current 
fear  and  distress.  There  is  another 
side  of  the  picture  that  contradicts  any 
such  notion.  It  has  to  do  with  new 
machines,  new  materials,  infant  in- 
dustries, and  new  uses  for  old  prod- 
ucts. 

\^Tien  eyes  are  turned  once  again 
to  constructive  developments  and  bad 
news  is  crowded  off  the  front  pages. 
it  will  be  discovered  that  science,  re- 
search and  invention  have  not  been 
standing  still.  Innovations  are  com- 
ing thick  and  fast  and  very  soon  they 
will  burst  out  into  the  open  and  shame 
the  weak-kneed  apostles  of  gloom. 
Even  the  bankers  will  be  compelled 
to  concede  that  their  disturbing  dem- 
onstration of  lack  of  faith  was  one 
of  the  most  unhappy  exhibitions  of 
blind  terror  ever  recorded. 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  new  portable 
talking  machine  that  is  so  compact 
it  will  fit  into  the  rumble  seat  of  a 
roadster.  In  order  to  tell  the  story  of 
his  product  to  a  dealer,  the  sales- 
man need  only  set  up  his  installation 
and  plug  into  a  nearby  light  socket. 
No  screen  is  necessary  for  the  picture 
can  be  thrown  on  any  clear  wall  at  a 
distance  of  50  feet.  One  concern  using 
34  of  these  portable  sets  is  now  reach- 
ing the  eyes  and  ears  of  6,000  dealers 
every  three  weeks. 


In  a  nearb)  factory  I  ran  across  a 
mighty  interesting  automatic  scale  that 
soon  will  be  serving  the  needs  of 
many  industries.  This  amazing  ma- 
chine is  able  to  weigh  and  at  the  same 
time  count  thousands  in  an  instant 
without  the  help  of  the  operator.  A 
few  articles  of  uniform  weight  are 
dropped  in  the  unit  pan,  the  full  load 
is  set  on  the  scale  platform  and  im- 
mediately you  may  see  how  maliy 
hundred  or  how  many  thousands  of 
parts  or  pieces  there  are  on  the  scale. 
What  a  boon  this  will  be  to  companies 
using   the    piece-work   payment    plan. 

NEWLY  announced  metals  and  al- 
loys also  herald  coming  radical 
changes.  There  is  a  strange  metal 
called  hypernik  that  is  made  of  iron 
and  nickel.  Here  in  the  United 
States  we  get  our  power  and  light 
from  ten  million  transformers.  If 
placed  side  by  side  these  machines 
would  reach  from  Baltimore  to  Los 
Angeles.  In  operation  they  dissipate 
10,000.000.000   kilowatt-hours   of   en- 


ergy in  the  form  of  heat.  One  authority 
asserts  that  the  use  of  hypernik  in  all 
these  transformers  would  save  one- 
half  this  total  loss. 

New  metals  and  new  alloys  are 
coming  at  the  rate  of  one  a  week. 
Among  those  finding  widening  uses 
are  beryllium,  thallium,  tantalum, 
hafnium  and  lithium.  Beryllium 
weighs  less  than  one  half  as  much  as 
aluminum  and  has  strength  and  en- 
durance nearly  equal  to  steel.  There 
is  as  much  beryllium  in  the  earth's 
crust  as  there  is  lead  or  zinc,  and  its 
use  will  be  rapidly  increased  as  soon 
as  improvements  in  the  method  of  get- 
ting it  are  accomplished.  The  impor- 
tance of  such  an  achievement  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  $40  may  be 
spent  by  a  manufacturer  to  reduce 
the  weight  of  an  airplane  one  pound. 

Thallium  is  a  strange  metal  that 
may  work  wonders.  It  is  so  soft  it 
can  be  squeezed  like  rubber  or  even 
scratched  by  the  fingernails.  Its  first 
uses  are  as  a  poison  for  rats  and  ants; 
as  a  material  in  photo-electric  cells, 
anti-knock  fuels,  and  thermometers  that 
record  extremely  low  temperatures; 
as  a  remedy  for  ringworm  and  tuber- 
culosis; and  as  an  ingredient  in  non- 
corrosive  alloys. 

Tantalum  is  coming  into  competi- 
tion with  tungsten  for  use  in  hard-cut- 
ting tools.  Its  acid-resisting  ability 
has  made  it  valuable  for  the  spinneret 
holes  through  which  cellulose  is  forced 
in  the  manufacturer  of  rayon.  Haf- 
nium was  discovered  so  recently  that 
it  is  not  yet  available  in  quantity.  But 
we  already  know  that  its  peculiar 
properties  will  make  it  valuable  in  a 
number  of  fields,  especially  for  use  in 
radio  tubes,  lamp  filaments,  and  such 
devices  as  X-ray  tubes  and  rectifiers- 
Hafnium  ores  have  been  discovered  in 
eight  states. 

Combination  metals  that  are  acid- 
resistant  and  will  not  tarnish  are 
hurrying  along  a  rustless  age.  They 
will  cut  the  cost  and  change  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  multitude  of  articles  in 
everyday  use.  Aluminum  in  the  form 
of  a  foil  has  become  the  basis  of  a  new 
type  of  insulation.  The  all-metal 
dirigible  was  made  possible  by  the 
creation  of  a  paper-thin  metal  per- 
fected to  lake  the  place  of  layers  of 
fabric. 

A  rod  of  a  new  copper  alloy  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  pencil  will  support 
two  and  one-half  tons  without  break- 
ing. 

[Continued  on  page  42] 
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IMPORTANT    ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  Gotham  Photo-Engraving  Co.,  Inc.,  takes  pleasure  in  advising  its 
many  friends  that  it  has  added  to  its  official  staff:  MR.  EDMUND  F. 

Chilton  and  Mr.  William  hHuFFMAN. 

MR.  Chilton  and  MR.  Huffman  come  to  us  from  the  Electro-Light 
Standard  Engraving  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  houses  in 
New  York,  and  bring  with  them  their  entire  salesmen  staff. 

These  two  men  are  well  and  favorably  known  in  the  industry  and  need 
no  introduction  to  buyers  of  our  products. 

We  feel  that  you  will  agree  that  they  will  make  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  organization. 


GOTHAM  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  CO..  Inc. 

239  West  39th  Street,  New  York 

ERNEST  A.  SANDERS, 

President 


MEMBER     OF     PHOTO-ENGRAVER'S     BOARD     OF     TRADE, 
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LEADS  THE 
ENTIRE  COUNTRY  in 

Department  Store  Advertising 

Here  is  the  largest  single  classification  of  newspaper  advertising.  Here 
is  the  classification  that  is  taken  as  a  yardstick  of  pulling  power, 
because  it  demands  quick,  tangible  results.  And  The  Sun,  a  six-day 
evening  newspaper,  leads  in  it.  Leads  not  only  all  the  New  York  news- 
papers but  all  the  newspapers  in  the  country.  Leads  not  only  all 
evening  newspapers  but  all  morning  newspapers,  too.  Leads  not  only 
all  six-day  newspapers  but  all  seven-day  newspapers,  as  well.  ...  If  you 
want  results  in  New  York,  follow  the  lead  of  the  New  York  depart- 
ment stores  and  put  The  Sun  first  on  your  New  York  schedule. 

CITY  AND  PAPER 

A 

*New  York  Sun 7 

**Washington  Star 7 

**Pittsburgh  Press 6, 

*Baltimore  Evening  Sun 6 

**Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  .  .  .6 
**New  York  Times 5 

*Newark  News 5 

**Boston  Globe 5 

**Detroit  News   5, 

*Chicago  News 5, 

**New  York  News 4, 

*New  York  Journal  4 

(*)  Six-Day  Newspapers      (**)  Seven-Day  Newspapers 

SOURCE:  Figures  for  11  of  the  above  12  neivspapers  are  from  Media  Records.  The 
figures  for  the  Neivark  Neivs  (not  measured  by  Media)  are  from  the  office  of  that  news- 
paper. While  the  above  figures  for  New  York  City  newspapers  will  not  agree  with  those 
given  by  Advertising  Record  Company,  which  were  official  for  New  York  in  1931,  they 
are  fairly  close  to  them.  According  to  the  Advertising  Record  Company,  The  Sun  pub- 
lished 7,200,645  lines  in  1931  and  6,369,113  lines  in  1930,  making  a  gain  of  831,532  lines. 


YEAR 

YEAR 

GAIN 

1931 

1930 

OR  LOSS 

Agate  Lines 

Agate  Lines 

Agate  Lines 

,200,298. 

.6,370,553. 

829,745  Gain 

,149,839 

.6,849,045. 

300,794  Gain 

,587,822. 

.6,262,620. 

325,202  Gain 

>,446,647. 

.6,014,031 

432,616  Gain 

,193,675 

.7,034,581.. 

840,906    Loss 

,901,500. 

.5,260,833 

640,667  Gain 

,799,973 

.5,772,966   . 

27,007  Gain 

,332,086 

5,124,429 

207,657  Gain 

,222,718. 

6,034,099 

811,381    Loss 

,015,875. 

.5,901,777.. 

885,902   Loss 

,894,571 

.3,750,866.. 

1,143,705  Gain 

,827,394. 

.4,981,744.. 

154,350   Loss 

nn 


The    Newspaper    of    Distinction    in    Its     Renders,    Its    New: 

NEW   YORK 
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^20,000,000 

EXPANSION  PROGRAM 


added  52  towns  to  a  single 
gas    system    during    1931 


IN    1931,    a   $20,000,000    expansion  spending  money  for  all  kinds  of  equip-  Your   request   for  further  information 

program  enabled    the   United    Gas  ment  and  supplies  to  extend  their  serv-  asking  how  this  one  publication  alone 

Public  Service  Company,  a  United  Gas  ice,  and  at  the  same  time  lay  the  foun-  can   effectively   cover   your   market    in 

System  unit,  to  extend  natural  gas  serv-  dation  for  a  tremendous  expansion  in  this  progressive  industry  will  be  given 

ice  to  52  additional  towns  and  cities  in  the  next  few  years.  immediate    attention.       Write    today! 
Texas  and  Louisiana. 


The  United  Gas  System  owns  and  op- 
erates properties  covering  portions  of 
Te.xas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Florida  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
Their  pipe  system  comprises: 

4350  miles  of  main  line. 
950  miles  of  field  lines. 
2000  miles  of  city  distribution   mains. 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  the  way 
major   units   in    the    gas    industry   are 


GAS  AGE-RECORD  has  18  subscribers 

among  key  executives  in  the  United  Gas  System — the  gen.  supt.,  asst.  gen. 
supt.,  commercial  mgr.,  sales  mgr.,  adv.  mgr.,  distrib.  supt.,  chief  engr., 
division  mgr.,  etc.  This  is  typical  of  the  vjay  this  publication  thoroughly 
saturates  the  gas  industry. 

Other  facts  to  keep  in   mind: 

1.  GAS  .1GE-REC0RD  has  the  highest  renewal  percentage  (79.97o). 

2.  While  for  years  it  has  had  the  largest  circulation,  in  1931  Gas  Age-Record 
gained  an  additional  17%  in  netu  subscribers. 

GAS  AGE-RECORD  is  the  most  ividely  read  and  quoted  gas  industry 
publication! 


The  National  Gas  Weekly 

GasA^e-Record 

First  in  constructive  editorial  leadership 
First  in  news.. t. circulation..., advertising 
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Only  a  WEEKLY  can  do  it! 


nPHE  1931  editorial  contents  of  Power, 
if  published  in  standard  6"  x  9" 
book  form,  would  fill  24  volumes  aver- 
aging 300  pages  each.  Nowhere  else 
couUl  power  plant  men  find  such  a 
quantity  of  authoritative  articles  de- 
voted to  their  current  interests. 

Even  more  important  than  the  volume 
and  extent  of  this  coverage  is  the  fact 
that  each  article  is  written  wholly  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  power  engineer, 
and  each  subject  is  treated  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  power  plant  as  a  whole. 
The  complete  pattern  of  power  inter- 
ests is  so  closely  interwoven  that  each 
of  its  integral  parts  must,  for  intelli- 
gent consideration,  be  treated  not  as  an 
isolated  subject  but  as  a  component  of 
the  whole. 

Because  Power  is  a  weekly  and  be- 
cause it  has  a  full-time  editorial  staff 
of  ten  members,  it  is  able  to  provide 
this  complete  service  that  would  be 
impossible  for  any  publication  lacking 
similar  qualifications. 


On  the  subject  of  building  and  plant 
services,  including  heating,  ventilating, 
elevators,  pumps,  fans,  etc..  Power 
published  last  year  the  equivalent  of 
480  book  pages;  on  Turbines,  Engines, 
Auxiliaries  and  Lubricants,  350  book 
pages;  on  Plant  Descriptions,  .520 
pages.  Each  of  these,  with  such  others 
as  Boilers,  Fuels,  Process  Steam,  Elec- 
trical Equipment  and  related  subjects, 
is  regularly  and  adequately  presented. 

The  value  set  upon  such  service  by 
readers  is  reflected  by  Power's  position 
in  its  field  (see  A.  B.  C.  figures).  Its 
value  to  advertisers  is  obvious.  The 
use  of  power  is  a  common  denomi- 
nator of  nearly  all  industries  —  and 
the  products  required  by  the  modern 
power  plant  cover  a  similarly  broad 
range.  A  campaign  concentrated  in 
this  one  medium  will  reach  virtually 
all  the  worthwhile  buying  factors  in 
a  vast  market — at  one  moderate  cost. 
Ask  us  for  details  and  "specifications" 
so  that  you  can  make  your  own 
comparisons. 


Wherever   p€>\ver   is   used   in   qiisintitv 

POWER 


is  read 


McGRAW-HILL    BUILDING,    Ii 


3  3  0   WEST    42nd    .STREET 


NEW    YORK.    N.    Y. 
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SKI^  promotes  acceptance  of  the 
highest  priced  hearing  in  the  workl  by 
advertising  on  Highway  Lighthouses. 

YOU  can  reach  the  motoring  pubHc 
with  strong,  economical  coverage 
through  Highway  Lighthouses.  Their 
prominence  and  friendly  flash  compel 
attention.  To  your  advertising  they 
bring  dignified  appearance,  exclusive 
display  and  good  will  for  public  service. 

Highway  Lighthouses  have  unusual 
advantages  over  all  other  forms  of 
highway  advertising.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  them. 


HIGHWAY  UGHTHOLSES 

HIGHWAY  LIGHTHOUSE  CO NEW  YORK,     PITTSBURGH 
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Drawn   by   Ray   Dreher 


ON      GETTING      ACTION! 


Last  year,  one  of  America's  best-known  paper  manu- 
facturers tested  the  pulling  power  of  The  American 
Printer  as  compared  with  its  nearest  competitor. 

According  to  this  manufacturer.  The  American 
Printer  outpulled  its  nearest  competitor  during  every 
month  in  which  the  same  advertisement  appeared  in 
both  publications. 

On  three  occasions,  the  competing  paper  pulled  more 
inquiries.  In  these  months,  either  the  advertisement 
appeared  exclusively  in  the  competing  paper,  or  differ- 
ent advertisements  were  used  in  the  two  publications. 

In  October,  when  only  the  competing  paper  was  used, 
65  inquiries  were  received;  while  23  inquiries  were 
received  from  The  American  Printer — these  being 
produced  by  an  advertisement  in  the  previous  issue. 


Then,  in  November,  when  The  American  Printer  was 
used  exclusively,  the  results  were:  The  American 
Printer,  48  inquiries;  Competing  paper,  14  inquiries. 

Pulling  power  is  an  important  measure  of  any  publi- 
cation's worth  to  carry  your  message. 

The  American  Printer  has  it  .  .  .  from  executives  .  .  . 
the  only  men  you  need  to  reach  in  this  industry.  The 
American  Printer  is  known  as  "The  Printing  Execu- 
tive's Paper." 

Add  to  the  force  of  your  own  message  the  pulling 
power  of  The  American  Printer,  and  you  will  reap 
the  greatest  profits  from  your  efforts  in  this  market. 

9  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City. 


THE 


AMERICAN      PRINTER 

THE     PRINTING     EXECUTIVE'S     PAPER 
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Ethyl   will   match   Liberty's   keener 

Reader 
Interest 


with  a  better 
quality  gasoline 


THE  current  issue  of  Liberty  (April  30th) 
announces  a  newer  standard  of  EthyL 
It  is  a  better  quality  gasoline.  It  gives 
acceleration,  mileage,  and  freedom  from 
carbon  troubles  to  a  degree  amazing  even 
to  old  time  Ethyl  enthusiasts.  Its  perform- 
ance is  guaranteed  by  double  test  and  inspec- 
tion— something  no  other  fuel  has  ever  of- 
fered. 

America  is  going  to  hear  about  this  new 
standard  of  Ethyl  through  1 24  magazines 
including  Liberty  (America's  Best  Read 
Weekly).  It  seems  fitting  that  the  Ethyl 
story  should  be  matched  by  a  medium  of 
Liberty's  reader  interest. 

Just  as  all  surveys  show  that  Ethyl  users 
are  Ethyl  fans,  so  do  the  6  Gallup  Surveys* 
show  that  Liberty  readers  give  23%  to 
142%  more  attention  to  advertisements  in 
Liberty. 

By  the  manner  in  which  Ethyl  sales  are 
climbing,  one  must  realize  that  people  are 
finding  it  pleasant  to  spend  more  and  more 
time  out  on  the  highways.  That  means  time 
taken  away  from  magazines  and  magazine 
advertisements.  This  situation  may  not  be 
measured  through  a  magazine  that  comes 
into  a  home  on  a  subscription.  But  with 
99%  of  Liberty's  circulation  bought  copy 
by  copy,  99%  of  its  copies  must  go  to  per- 
sons who  have  the  time  and  desire  to  read. 

It  is  understandable,  therefore,  why  the  6 
Gallup  Surveys*  should  show  advertise- 
ments in  Liberty  enjoying  about  double  the 
normal  attention  value.  Thus,  the  problem 
that  Ethyl  creates.  Ethyl  solves  by  giving 
Liberty  its  maximum  schedule. 


^     I    made 
1  field, 


6  Gallup  Su 


Liberty 


were 
■  in  Spring- 
Mass.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  Colum- 
bus, O.,  Topeka,  Kans.,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.,  by  Dr.  George  Gal- 
lup and  his  staff.  Dr.  Gallup  is 
Professor  ofjournalism  and  Ad- 
vertising at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. He  used  the  method  of 
studying  reader  interest  for  which 
he  is  famous. 

15,000  men  and  women  were 
called  on.  Wherever  readers  of 
current  issues  of  one  or  more  of 
the  4  mass  weekly  magazines  were 
found,  they  were  conducted 
through  the  issue — page  by  page, 
asked  to  check  every  editorial  and 
advertising  item  that  they  had 
read. 

The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  observed  the  work  of 
interrogation  and  tabulation  in  3 
of  the  6  cities. 

Since  the  Gallup  findings  were 
published,  they  have  been  applied 
to  numerous  advertising  lists.  Re- 
quests are  constantly  being  re- 
ceived for  copies  of  the  Report. 
Because  Liberty's  First  Quarter 
has  just  closed  with  advertising 
billing  up46%  over  the  preceding 
Quarter,  we  are  naturally  inter- 
ested in  distributing  this  Report 
to  advertisers  who  have  not  yet 
applied  it  to  their  1932  plans.  If 
23%  to  142%  greater  reader  in- 
terest for  your  advertising  seems 
worthwhile  in  view  of  current 
conditions,  you  are  invited  to 
write  for  your  copy  of  the  Gallup 
Report.  Address 
Liberty,  420  Lex- 
ington Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Some  of  Liberty's 
1932  Advertisers 

ADVERTISER  PRODUCT 

Harbasol  Company        ....       Sharing  Cream 
Borden  Company      .     Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk, 

Malted  Milk 
Bristol-Myers  Co.  Ingram's  Shaving  Cream,  fpana, 
Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream,  Sat 
Hepatica. 
Bmnswick-Balke-CollenderCo.  .  Billiard  Tables 
California  Packing  Corp.  .  Del  Monte  Products 
Chesebrough  Mfg.  Co.      .      .      Vaseline  Hair  Tonic 

Fred  G.  Clark  Co Ilyvis  MotorOil 

CUiett  Peabody  &  Co ArrmvShirts 

Colgate-Palmolive- Peet Co.        Colgate^  Palmolive 
Shaving  Cream 

Coty,  Inc Preparations 

Crosley  Radio  Corp Radios 

R.  B.  Davis  Co Cocomall 

Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.       .       Ticonderoga  Pencils 

Ethyl  Gasoline  Corp Ethyl  Gasoline 

Ex-Lax  Company Ex-Lax 

Forhan  Company Toothpaste 

General  Electric  Co.   Refrigerator,  Radio,  Hotpoint 

Appliances,  PhotoftashLamps , 

Hotpoint  Electric  Range 

General  Foods  Corp.  Grape-Nuts,  Postum,  Maxu^ell 

House  Coffee,  Post's  Bran  Flakes 

General  Motors  Corp Pontiac 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.    Gillette  4  Prohak  Blades 

J.  P.  Gordon  Co Auto  Seat  Covers 

H.J.  Heinz  Co.  .      .         Spaghetti,  Baked  Beans 

International  Mercantile  Marine     .      .      .      Travel 
International  Silver  Co.  Sterling  Silver 

Johnson  &  Johnson        .      Tek  Tooth  Brush,  Modcss 

Kleenex  Company Kleenex 

Kolynos  Company Dental  Cream 

Kotex  Company Kotex 

Kroehler  Mfg.  Co Furniture 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.     Listerine.Listerine  Tooth- 
paste, Masso  Brushes 

Lavoris  Chemical  Co Lavoris 

Lever  Brothers  Company     Lifebuoy  Shaving  Cream, 
Lifebuoy  Soap,  Lux  Soap,  Rinso 

Lionel  Corp Lionel  Trains 

Mennen  Company     .     Shaving  Cream,  Tate  for  Men 

Morton  Salt  Co Salt 

Nyal  Company IWyal  Products 

Olson  Rug  Company Rugs 

Park  Chemical  Co.  Parko  Automobile  Polish 

ParkerPenCo.    .    Fountain  Pens,  Ink  and  Desk  Sets 

Pepsodent  Company Toothpaste 

Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Co.    .       Philco  Radio 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.        .      Insurance 

Royal  Typewriter  Co Tvpewriters 

Seiberling  Rubber  Co Tires 

A.  Stein  &  Co.    .      .     Paris  and  Hickory  Products 

Texas  Company Gasoline  and  Oil 

Veldown  Company Veldown 

Wander  Company Ovaltine 

G.Washington  Coffee  Refining  Co.  .      .      .     Coffee 

Western  Clock  Co Clocks 

W.  F.  Young.  Inc Absorbine.  Jr. 

Zonite  Products  Co Zonite 
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AIVD    IVHILE    HE    PLOIVED     THE     SAPI.IIVG     BECAME    A    l^USTY     TREE 


HERE    IS    AX    EYE-OPEXBR 

—  IN  1929  McCALL'S  HAD  24.4%  OF  ALL 
NEWSSTAND  SALES  OF  THE  SIX  WOMEN'S 
MAGAZINES.       IN     1931     IT     HAD    29.7%. 


HAVE  YOZT  SEEX  MeCALL'S  MAOAZIXE  LATELY? 


II 


ji 
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Why  Retailers  Substitute 

Six  Major  Causes  for  the  Practice  That  Is  Fast  Becoming  a 
Serious  Menace  to  the  National  Advertiser 

HERSCHEL   DEUTSCH 


THE  next  time  a  clerk  in  a  chain 
drug  store  seems  to  be  putting 
too  much  earnestness  behind  his 
efforts  to  sell  you  something  "just  as 
good"  in  place  of  the  nationally  ad- 
vertised product  you  requested,  don't 
be  too  annoyed  with  him — he  may 
merely  be  trying  to  avoid  a  fine.  It 
has  been  said  that  one  of  the  drug 
chains  clerks  are  being  fined  these  days 
if  they  fail  to  exert  proper  pressure  in 
behalf  of  substitute  brands.  The  time- 
honored  "P  M"  system  whereby  the 
clerk  was  rewarded  when  he  sold  the 
substitute  has  been  replaced  in  many 
independents  today  by  one  in  which 
he  is  actually  punished  if  he  does  not. 

While  substitution  has  been  a  factor 
in  distribution  for  some  time,  the  thing 
that  is  keeping  advertisers  awake  these 
nights  is  the  increasing  number  of  such 
dealers  as  the  one  (cited  by  Dr.  Selig- 
man  in  his  recent  study  of  prices)  who 
boasted  that  "75%  of  the  effect  of  ad- 
vertising is  lost  at  this  counter." 

It  is  the  enormous  increase  in 
"switching"  and  all  the  other  grades  of 
substitution  that  has  been  troubling 
many  large  manufacturers  and  leading 
them,  as  a  prelude  to  the  planning 
of  defensive  measures  against  their 
mounting  losses  in  sales,  to  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  various  causes  under- 
lying the  current  increase  in  the  prac- 
tice. 

There  are  six  of  these  basic  causes, 
not  all  of  which  are  responsible  for 


any  one  specific  case,  nor  any  one  of 
which  can  be  said  to  be  solely  to 
blame.  For  this  reason  it  is  impor- 
tant that  each  advertising  manufacturer 
seek  among  them  for  the  roots  of  his 


rlpsy  Marlin  Cantine  Co. 


own  particular  problem  before  adopt- 
ing another's  solution. 
I 
The  first,  and  most  widespread,  rea- 
son for  the  increase  in  substitution  is 
the  fact  that  in  general  the  drop  in 
commodity  prices  has  not  been  reflect- 
ed in  advertised  products  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  in  the  unadvertised  (substi- 
tute) ones.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
primary  strength  of  the  substitute  has 
always  been  its  lower  price,  under  the 
present  situation  the  increased  discrep- 
ancy between  its  price  and  that  of  the 
advertised  product  gives  it  added  sell- 
ing force.  Moreover,  the  expanded 
profit  found  by  the  retailer  in  his  slice 


of  this  differential  increases  his  incen- 
tive to  push  the  substitute.  This  is 
especially  true  on  products  used  as  cut- 
price  leaders. 

We  must  consider  as  a  substitute  any 
product  on  which  the  demand  is  not 
created  by  advertising.  Of  course,  the 
subdivisions  under  this  head  are  many 
and  include  the  restricted  brand,  such 
as  the  jobber's,  chain's,  and  independ- 
ent's private  labels,  and  the  "exclu- 
sively distributed"  line,  as  well  as  the 
fully  distributed  "unknown"  make.  On 
practically  every  commodity  there  are 
a  great  many  more  of  these  substitute 
brands  than  there  are  advertised  ones. 
Out  of  75  makes  of  beans,  for  example, 
only  three  are  advertised  in  national 
publications.  Now,  with  the  adver- 
tised brands  lagging  behind  others  in 
the  extent  and  rapidity  of  price  con- 
cessions, it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
herein  would  lie  a  very  fundamental 
cause  for  loss  of  sales  through  substi- 
tution. 

II 

The  second  of  four  basic  causes,  and 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  one,  is 
the  recent  increase  in  predatory  price- 
cutting  and  its  inevitable  effect  on  the 
business  tactics  of  the  retailer.  There 
is  obviously  a  point  beyond  which  the 
loss  leader  ceases  to  justify  itself.  The 
slick  merchandising  which  presented 
two  or  three  well-known  products  at 
wholesale  cost  as  "Saturday  specials" 
has  now  grown  into  a  strained  situation 
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in  which  half  the  items  in  the  store  are 
offered  on  the  same  basis  day  after  day. 
But  as  the  price  of  the  advertised  prod- 
uct is  cut,  its  sales  appeal  grows,  and 
the  retailer  in  order  to  protect  his  prof- 
its must  double  his  efforts  against  this 
appeal  in  behalf  of  his  substitute 
brands.  As  a  final  desperate  measure, 
dealers  are  actually  throwing  out  the 
product  altogether. 
Ill 
As  our  third  major  explanation  for 
the  growing  power  of  substitution,  we 
have  the  increased  prestige  of  many  of 
the  substitute  brands  now  being  offered. 
The  sponsorship  of  well-established 
and  thoroughly  reliable  names  gives 
these  items  a  power  which  they  could 
not  have  as  independently  distributed 
products.  Navap,  backed  by  the  un- 
questioned integrity  of  McKesson  & 
Robbins,  is  in  a  much  stronger  posi- 
tion as  a  substitute  for  Vapex  than, 
say,  One-Drop,  made  by  a  compara- 
tively unknown  company.  Mello-Wheat 
offered  by  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Company,  carries  in  the  dignity  of  that 
chain's  label  a  much  more  potent  force 
as  a  substitute  for  Cream  of  Wheat 
than  any  of  the  dozen  or  more  "un- 
known" generally  distributed  brands. 
The  backing  of  a  name  with  the  pres- 
tige of  Rexall,  Reeves,  United  Cigar  or 
Nyal  eases  the  minds  of  both  the  man 
behind  the  counter  and  the  customer 
before  it  of  any  question  regarding  the 
quality  or  the  value  of  the  product  be- 
ing suggested  in  place  of  the  advertised 
one  requested. 


There  is  no  chain  worthy  of  the 
name  today  that  has  not  its  own  private 
brand  line,  dignified  by  its  sponsorship 
into  a  threat  far  beyond  anything  a 
similar  private  line  could  offer  in  the 
past.  Although  ten  years  ago  chain 
stores  in  the  grocery  field  did  no  more 
than  20  or  25%  of  the  total  volume  of 
business,  recent  increases  have  brought 
this  figure  up  to  fully  60%.  When 
one  considers  that  chains  in  almost 
every  other  field  have  had  proportion- 
ate expansions  in  size  and  prestige,  and 
that  each  of  them  has  private  brands 
to  push,  the  seriousness  of  this  threat 
to  the  advertised  product  must  be  ob- 
vious. 

IV 

The  jobbers'  efforts  in  behalf  of 
their  own  private  brands  is  the  fourth 
of  our  causes  of  the  current  wave  of 
substitution.  This  development  has 
forced  a  growing  number  of  manufac- 
turers, notably  in  the  drug  field,  to  or- 
ganize their  own  staffs  of  field  men  to 
obtain  the  orders  which  some  jobbers 
have  been  diverting  to  wider-margined, 
unadvertised  brands.  Recently  the  job- 
ber's attitude  has  assumed,  in  many 
cases,  a  tone  actively  antagonistic. 
Even  when  the  manufacturer's  sales- 
men go  into  the  field  and  take  "drop" 
orders  for  delivery  by  the  jobber,  it  is 
not  at  all  unusual  for  certain  whole- 
salers, upon  receipt  of  these  orders,  to 
telephone  the  customers  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  shipments  be  reduced 
and  filled  in  with  substitute  products. 

A  different  form  of  the  problem  is 


presented  in  the  conspiracy  of  silence 
which  frequently  engulfs  a  special  deal 
or  drive  on  an  advertised  product  pre- 
sented to  the  trade  through  a  jobber 
who  has  a  competitive  product  to  push. 
Somehow  the  jobber's  salesmen  "for- 
get to  mention  it,"  but  not  the  "spe- 
cial" on  the  jobber's  product  which  is 
unloaded  on  the  retailer  so  heavily  by 
this  means  that  he  is  often  disinclined 
to  go  into  the  advertiser's  deal  when 
he  does  find  out  about  it. 


Another  and  somewhat  related  de- 
velopment, which  constitutes  our  fifth 
cause  for  the  substitution  wave,  is  the 
credit  situation  in  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  cases  between  the  independent 
retailer  and  his  jobber  source  of  sup- 
ply. Where  this  jobber  is  part  of  a 
wholesaler-chain  system,  with  a  pow- 
erful substitute  brand  line  to  push 
(I.G.A.,  Nyal,  McKesson),  this  situa- 
tion has  constituted  a  highly  impor- 
tant part  of  the  advertiser's  substitu- 
tion problem. 

Many  independent  retailers  are  now 
so  deeply  in  debt  to  their  jobbers  that 
they  cannot  order  and  receive  suitable 
quantities  of  demand  merchandise,  and 
must  sell  whatever  goods  they  happen 
to  have  on  hand  or  can  get.  On  vari- 
ous substitute  lines  special  credit  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  today  by 
certain  jobber-groups.  A  special  six 
months  dating  on  Rexall  goods  was  re- 
cently announced  by  this  organization. 
McKesson  jobbers  have  just  presented 
a  $100  deal  on  their  brand  items  with 
a  long  period  in  which  to  pay.  Others 
have  similar  special  propositions. 
Under  these  conditions  the  retailer  will 
be  inclined  to  take  what  he  can  get  and 
push  it  in  place  of  the  less  readily  ob- 
tainable advertised  brands. 
VI 

Down  at  the  end  of  our  list  of  six, 
but  by  no  means  the  least  important, 
is  the  weight  of  the  resentment  retail- 
ers have  developed  against  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  advertised  products 
used  most  extensively  as  loss  leaders. 

For  the  most  part,  such  antagonism 
is  personal  and  sporadic,  but  when  it  is 
stimulated  and  organized  by  dealers' 
associations  and  groups,  it  becomes  a 
very  serious  menace  indeed.  A  vitu- 
perative attack  on  certain  manufactur- 
ers of  advertised  products  at  a  recent 
national  druggists'  meeting  was  cheered 
wildly,  and  one  wonders  how  many  of 
the  cheerers  went  back  to  their  stores 
and  proceeded  to  express  their  aroused 
irritation  in  such  concrete  forms  of  re- 
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laliation  as  aggressive  substitution. 
It  is  as  difficult  for  the  retailer  to 
consider  the  situation  abstractly  as  it 
is  for  him  to  blame  himself  for  his 
troubles.  His  unhappiness  expresses 
itself  in  resentment,  and  resentment 
must  be  personalized  to  find  an  outlet. 
His  retaliations,  accordingly,  are  di- 
rected against  the  manufacturers  whose 
names  are  on  the  packages  he  turns 
over  in  repeated  profitless  transac- 
tions. Try  asking  your  own  druggist 
or  grocer  how  he  feels  about  the  "lead- 
er" items.  You  will  probably  find  him 
using  some  such  expression  as  "There's 
something  wrong  about  a  system  in 
which  the  manufacturer  makes  his 
profit  but  I  take  a  loss  every  time," 
and  it  will  be  more  than  likely  that  he 
is  backing  up  his  expressions  about 
such  manufacturers  by  bitterly  oppos- 
ing the  sales  of  their  products  on  every 


possible  occasion.  He  is  invariably 
well  supplied  with  good  substitute 
products  for  every  one  of  them. 

There  is  a  distinct  relationship,  of 
course,  between  these  retaliatory  ac- 
tions and  the  defense  measures  used  by 
the  retailer  against  the  price-cutter 
which  were  cited  earlier  as  a  major 
cause  for  the  current  increase  in  sub- 
stitution— just  as  a  similar  association 
exists  between  the  jobber's  pushing  of 
his  private  brand  line  and  the  retailer's 
strained  credit  relations  with  him.  Al- 
though such  pairs  will  frequently  be 
found  working  together  in  single  spe- 
cific instances,  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
identically  important  in  every  case, 
and  must  be  considered  separately,  if 
accurate  analysis  is  to  be  made  and 
suitable  corrective  measures  adopted. 


Our  Peeled  Eye  Dept 


THE  word  "tabloid,"  we  are  as- 
sured, has  come  to  have  certain 
connotations  that  in  no  way  ap- 
ply to  the  Washington  Daily  Netvs. 
So  the  News  is  prepared  to  pay  $100 
for  a  word  whose  connotations  do  ap- 
ply.    How  about  "syncopaper"? 

|I^°  The  word  "tabloid."  by  the  way, 
is  copyrighted  and  belongs  to  Bur- 
roughs Wellcome  &  Co.,  British  chem- 
ists. 

B^^  The  Sheffield  Farms  Company 
has  decided  that  it  would  be  a  nice 
thing  if  people  would  make  their  cof- 
fee with  milk  instead  of  water.  So  it 
is  launching  a  campaign,  through 
N.  W.  Ayer,  to  popularize  "continen- 
tal coffee." 

J^'  Employees  of  the  Pelican  Paper 
Company  have  had  two  pay  increases 
in  the  last  year.  Now  they  are  to 
have  Saturdays  off  and  afternoon  tea. 

B^^  And  we  like  it,  too.  Such  a 
clever  use  of  lettering  beneath  the  por- 
traits of  Father,  Baby  and  Mother. 
From  an  Electric  Refrigeration  Bu- 
reau advertisement. 


113^  If  "Advertising  Procedure"  is 
the  most  popular  book  on  advertising, 
then  Claude  Hopkins'  "My  Life  in  Ad- 
vertising" must  be  the  most  translated. 
So  far  Harper  &  Brothers  have  dis- 
posed of  rights  for  its  publication  in 
German,  French,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Ital- 
ian and  Japanese. 

2^^^  A  problem  which  has  been  both- 
ering us  for  some  time  —  Why  do 
manufacturers  advertise? — has  finally 
been  cleared  up  for  us  by  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  of  all  people.  "Since 
we  (the  Vanderbilts)  have  at  present 
no  large  advertising  connection  with 
which  to  appease  the  press,"  he  writes 
in  Liberty,  "we  make  'good  copy.'  .  .  ." 

I^=  To  James  Montgomery  Flagg, 
well-known  Real  Silk  Socks  copy- 
writer,  felicitations   on   his   "holi-toe- 


2^^  The  Danersk  Furniture  people 
sent  one  of  their  tables  to  a  N.  Y.  auc- 
tion room  where  it  was  sold  without 
mentioning  its  maker  for  $40.  The  ex- 
periment made  the  week's  most  con- 
vincing ad — they're  selling  the  same 
table  for  $14.50. 


^JLk^itr/     \  L\\ 


SUCH  A  THRIFTY  INVESTMENT 


Zf.    IT/ 

MILK  SO  FRESH 


SUCH  MARVELOUS  FROZEN  DISHES 


1^^  Yesterday  Gurle  Andre,  beloved 
of  Steichen,  Breuhl,  Fitz  and  Thayer — 
tomorrow  ( in  June  to  be  exact)  Giiili 
Andre  and    Richard   Dix's  support  in 


m 


Courtesy  Slchll  Silks 


"The  Roar  of  the  Dragon.'  Miss  An- 
dre has  a  6  months'  contract  with 
RKO  Radio  Pictures  and  a  thing 
called  a  7-year  option. 

|I^=  Gulf  Refining's  theme  song  for 
its  next  campaign  is  to  be  "Fresh  Gaso- 
line" because  "deterioration  deprives 
gasoline  of  the  very  elements  which 
contribute  to  its  volatility.  .  .  ." 

2^=  "If  all  the  hours,"  says  the  Car- 
nation Company,  "spent  by  contest- 
ants in  preparing  their  entries  for  the 
recent  successful  Carnation  radio  con- 
test could  be  estimated  and  added  to- 
gether, they  would  undoubtedly  make 
up  a  tidy  sum  of  years — the  lifetime 
of  several  'contented  cows.' "  Just 
what  we've  always  said. 

JI^^  And  11  babies  have  been  named 
after  Gene  Arnold,  the  man  who  reads 
the  Carnation  Milk  "message."  We 
think  they  should  put  a  stop  to  this 
Carnation  program  before  someone 
gets  really  hurt. 

Ugp  Sign  in  the  Abington  Memorial 
Hospital  (Phila.)  :  "Maternity  Ward. 
No  children  allowed." 

i^^  "\^Tio,"  asks  the  International 
Nickel  Company  in  this  week's  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  "can  faithfully  de- 
scribe the  truly  beautiful  ...  a  Monel 
Metal  'Streamline  Sink'?  Ask  your 
plumber  about  Monel  Metal  'Stream- 
line Sinks.'  .  .  ."  Better  give  the 
plumber  the  15%,  hadn't  you? 
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House-to-House  Selling  in  1932 

The  Harassed  House-Wife  May  Still  Be  Sold  by  Trained  Salesmen 
Who  Use  Brains  and  Imagination 


PUBLISHED  reports  indicate  that 
makers  of  hosiery  and  brushes, 
tea  and  toilet  goods,  who  sell 
only  from  house  to  house  have  suffered 
a  loss  in  volume.  It  is  not  known,  on 
the  outside,  how  much  of  this  loss 
should  be  attributed  to  general  con- 
ditions and  how  much  is  due  to  the 
constant  harassing  of  house-wives  by 
door-bell  appeals  from  unfortunates. 
One  would  guess  that  the  extra  solici- 
tation of  the  past  year,  plus  a  certain 
admixture  of  downright  imposition, 
would  seriously  reduce  sales  for  those 
who  push  door  bells  for  legitimate 
purposes.  It  would  seem  that  the 
salesman  with  a  real  mission  has  scant 
opportunity  to  present  his  goods  be- 
fore the  door  is  closed  in  his  face — 
if,  indeed,  it  is  ever  opened  in  the  first 
place. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  generally 
recognized  that  house-to-house  selling 
is  easiest  in  rural  districts  and  small 
towns.  Or,  in  the  cities,  where  the 
bell  is  answered  by  families  living  in 
detached  houses  where  the  wife  does 
her  own  work.  The  apartment  and 
the  well-to-do  home  has  been  inacces- 
sible to  the  great  host  of  salesmen. 
That  condition  has  not  changed.  It 
has,  during  the  last  year  or  more, 
wholly  disheartened  direct  salesmen 
in  thousands.  It  has  even  put  out  of 
business    many    concerns    which    had 
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used  this  approach  to  the  market.  The 
families  most  easy  of  access  are  ident- 
ically those  whose  income  has  suffered 
most  severely. 

Some  manufacturers  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  present  is  an 
extremely  poor  time  to  launch  any 
product  to  be  sold  from  house  to  house 
or  office  to  office.  They  are  right  in 
so  far  as  general  conditions  enter  in 
the  selling,  but,  as  proven  by  actual 
experience,  they  may  be  entirely  wrong 
in  withholding  or  postponing  an  as- 
sault on  the  market. 

Ever  since  the  tinware  peddlers  of 
Connecticut  sold  the  Colonial  and 
pioneer  women  utensils  of  tin  to  dis- 
place the  copper  their  mothers  had 
used  for  ten  centuries,  the  venturesome 
man  at  the  door  has  introduced  to  the 
American  home  a  long  succession  of 
improved  conveniences.  Canvassing 
sold  the  sewing  machine;  it  brought 
graniteware  and  aluminumware  into 
the  kitchen,  the  washing  machine  and 
a  dozen  companions  into  the  laundrv. 
Canvassing  has,  in  brief,  been  an  im- 
mense element  in  the  emancipation  of 
women  from  household  drudgery — by 
persuading  them  to  spend  a  little 
money  for  better  equipment. 

"T^HOSE    are    fundamental    facts." 
-*■  added  the  manufacturer  who  out- 
lined this  bit  of  American  history  to 


me.  "All  the  door-to-door  salesman 
needs  today  in  order  to  make  another 
whirlwind  success  is  to  lay  his  hand  on 
a  similar  product.  It's  not  the  pushing 
of  door  bells  that  exasperates  Mrs. 
Woman.  It's  the  semibegging  that  she 
gets  when  she  answers  the  ring.  With 
a  $25  article,  selling  for  cash  and  no 
instalment  offers,  our  company  is  prov- 
ing it  right  now." 

And  it  is.  Their  product,  launched 
late  in  1930,  is  pushing  the  factory  for 
production.  The  manager  of  sales  turns 
a  deaf  ear  to  more  than  one  hundred 
applicants  a  day,  on  the  average,  who 
want  to  sell  their  line.  The  company 
will  take  on,  however,  only  salesmen 
who  prove  well  suited  for  the  work  and 
who  will  submit  to  training  for  the 
pre-approach. 

As  one  can  readily  discover  by  a 
little  investigation,  the  pre-approach 
is  the  kernal  of  this  mode  of  selling. 
It  is  the  device  that  hurdles  the  cold 
front  of  apartment  houses  and  the 
barrier  of  a  servant  at  the  door.  The 
manufacturers  who  have  managed  to 
forge  ahead  in  this  field  are  those  who 
have  solved  the  problem  of  the  "pre- 
approach,"  assuming,  of  course  that 
they  have  a  product  of  real  value  to 
offer. 

A  well  planned  pre-approach  makes 

easier  the  way  for  the  individual  sale 

[Continued  on  page  44] 
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Mergers  in  Advertising 


H.    S.    G 
President,  GarJn 

These  stalemenis  by 
Mr.  Benson  and  Mr.  Gard- 
ner are  from  their  addres- 
ses before  the  closed 
session  of  the  recent  Four- 
A  convention  in  Washing- 
ton.— Editor. 

IN  times  like  these  the 
merger  of  agencies 
is  coming  to  the  fore 
again.  I  have  been  in  in- 
timate touch  with  a  num- 
ber of  mergers,  have  had  a  part  in  mak- 
ing some  of  them  myself;  most  of  them 
last,  but  not  without  risk  of  failure  at 
some  time  or  other  in  the  process,  and 
more  or  less  disappointment.  This  is 
largely  due  to  adjustments  to  be  made 
and  to  lack  of  preparation,  both  men- 
tal and  material,  for  making  them. 

Love  at  first  sight  may  work  in  mat- 
rimony, but  not  in  mergers.  A  seasoned 
courtship  is  safer,  during  which  all  the 
pros  and  cons  can  be  weighed,  all  of 
the  adjustments  anticipated  and  al- 
lowed for. 

No  merger  should  be  entered  into 
without  a  definite  and  substantial  rea- 
son, some  real  and  lasting  advantage 
on  both  sides. 

First  there  is  the  motive  of  economy : 
one  rent,  one  staff,  single  departments 
and  double  tonnage.  Of  all  the  rea- 
sons for  combining  agencies,  economy 
may  easily  become  the  least  effective. 
Economies  are  slow  in  being  realized 
and  often  less  than  expected.  By  the 
time  economies  result,  conditions  may 
have  made  them  less  urgent. 

Another  motive  is  rounding  out  facil- 
ities lacking  on  either  side.  One  agency 
may  be  well  equipped  for  getting  new 
business;  another  for  creative  work,  in 
copy  or  art  or  radio;  one  for  research: 
the  other  for  management. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
ground  for  merger. 

Geographical  spread  of  service  may 
be  needed,  when  clients  expand.  Open- 
ing up  branch  offices  costs  money,  often 
more  than  can  be  earned;  it  may  be 
cheaper  to  combine,  say  a  Chicago  and 
a  New  York  house,  for  East  and  West. 

Merging  merely  for  the  sake  of  vol- 
ume does  not  seem  sound.  Being  big 
is  not  an  advantage  unless  it  yields  a 
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I)etter  profit  or  more  se- 
curity or  supports  a  bel- 
ter service. 

Merging  to  raise  the 
2_  fl  standards  of  one's  busi- 
^m  "CSS,  the  grade  of  clients, 
etc.,  is  unwise,  I  believe; 
the  other  fellow  does  the 
sweetening  and  does  not 
rare  for  the  mixture,  un- 
less he  get  a  price  which 
may  be  too  high. 

Make  all  the  major  ad- 
stments  and  arrangements  before 
u  sign  nj).  Don't  leave  any  essential 
settled.    This  applies  not  only  to  the 


question  of  shares  of  ownership,  but 
lo  policies,  employees,  clients,  capital, 
responsibilities  and  jobs. 

From  my  experience  with  such  situ- 
ations, I  should  say  that  shares  should 
stand  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
years.  Merger  is  marriage,  and  mar- 
riage should  be  for  better  or  for  worse. 
Frequent  changes  make  for  an  unstable 
situation.  I  have  known  of  some  dan- 
gerous situations  precipitated  by  im- 
portant partners  who  could  not  stand 
seeing  their  billings  exceed  the  other 
fellow's  without  adjustment.  It's  poor 
sportsmanship  and  it  is  also  poor 
business. 

The  conditions  for  a  successful  mer- 
ger are:  First,  patience  and  a  tolerant 
mind.  After  having  once  embarked  on 
a  merger  each  side  should  determine 
to  stick  it  through.  In  the  end.  if  the 
fundamentals  are  sound,  all  will  he 
well. 


The  Agency  in  the  Depression 


JOHN    BENSON 

in  Association  of  Advertisinc;  Ajiencii 


THERE  has  been 
some  fierce  and  de- 
structive competi- 
tion, inevitable  in  times 
like  these,  and  greatly  to 
be  deplored;  but  the  great 
bulk  of  our  members 
have  maintained  a  high 
level  of  conduct  towards 
one  another,  towards 
clients  and  employees. 
Owners  have  taken  heavy 
cuts  in  their  income,  have 
eaten  into  surplus,  to  maintain  employ- 
ment and  to  render  service  to  clients.  .  . 

A  number  of  our  people  hav^  been 
resourceful  in  maintaining  gross  in- 
comes in  the  face  of  a  shrinkage  in  bill- 
ings. I  know  of  one  which  went  into  the 
writing  and  designing  of  syndicate 
articles  for  advertising  and  of  business 
books.  Another  maintained  his  staff 
unimpaired  by  doing  odd  jobs  for  his 
(lients  such  as  revising  catalogs,  get- 
ting out  new  dealer  helps:  things  which 
Averf  needed  but  would  not  have  been 
done  without  the  advertising  agent.  .  . 

Even  with  reduced  prices,  agencies 
have  been  intensely  active  in  the  solici- 
tation of  new  business.  There  has  been 
a  lot  of  waste  effort.  Advertisers  tell 
me  that  the  scramble  among  agents, 
large  and  small,  for  a  $50,000  appro- 
priation,  amazes  them;    they   wonder 


what  is  the  matter  with  our 
business,  and  at  the  kind 
of  offers  they  get,  short  of 
rebating  commissions. 
There  is  even  some  of 
that. 

The  amount  of  extra 
work  which  competing 
agents  offer  to  do  for  noth- 
ing, in  spite  of  low  bill- 
ings, is  a  scandal;  it 
undermines  the  agency  in 
charge,  which  is  trying  to 
get  a  n;asonable  pay  for  extra  work 
done,  when  the  billing  is  no  longer 
enough  to  finance  a  minimum  service. 
This  is  deplorable.  It  shows  despera- 
tion, a  lack  of  business  sense,  rotten 
competition.  .  . 

If  competitive  effort  were  put  on  de- 
veloping new  opportunities  for  clients 
and  new  possibilities  of  advertising  in 
industries  now  stagnant  because  of  ob- 
solete merchandise  and  out-of-date 
methods,  our  business  would  be  im- 
mensely better  off  and  the  individual 
agency  also.  In  attacking  each  other, 
are  we  not  bailing  water  with  a  sieve? 
Rumor  mongering  is  rife,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  deadliest  and  most  cowardly 
weapons  used,  often  by  very  good  peo- 
ple who  do  not  realize  the  true  nature 
of  it,  especially  at  a  time  like  this  when 
advertisers  are  nervous  and  disturbed, 
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Renting  Drug  Store  Interiors 
for  Advertising  Display 

Eight  National  Advertisers  Cooperate  in  Renting  Display 
Space  Through  D.  S.  C.  Deal 


THE  druggist  displays  nationally 
advertised  products  in  his  win- 
dow readily  enough.  Behind 
walloping  cut  price  signs  they  con- 
stitute his  most  powerful  means  of 
drawing  customers  into  the  store.  But 
the  displaying  of  these  same  items 
inside  the  store  is  another  matter.  His 
valuable  point-of-sale  space  is  usually 
reserved  for  more  profitable  unadver- 
tised  or  private  brands,  and  the  cut 
price  window  items  are  often  not  visible 
at  all  until  specifically  requested. 

The  tendency  to  subordinate  or  even 
to  hide  the  advertised  product  appar- 
ently has  reached  the  point  where  ad- 
vertisers are  finding  it  advisable  to 
buy  that  important  inside  display 
space.  As  part  of  a  unique  plan  now 
being  presented  to  selected  retail  drug- 
gists through  wholesalers  in  the  Drug- 
gists Supply  Corporation  Group,  eight 
important  drug  manufacturers  are 
agreeing  to  rent  display  space  coopera- 
tively in  drug  stores  at  the  high  rate  of 
sixty  dollars  per  six  square  feet.  This 
rental,  paid  in  free  goods,  is  not  being 
offered  to  introduce  or  sell  the  items 
to  the  druggist.  It  is  a  rare  store  which 
does  not  regularly  carry  all  of  the 
well-known  products  represented  in  the 
proposition.  Between  them,  these  eight 
manufacturers  spend  annually  about 
ten  million  dollars  in  advertising,  cre- 
ating a  demand  which  brings  forty-five 
million  retail  dollars  to  the  drug  store. 
The  plan  calls  for  an  out  and  out  rental 
of  display  space  and  is  specifically  de- 
fined as  such  in  the  formal  contract 
which  is  drawn  between  the  druggist 
and  the  wholesaler. 

The  entire  plan  has  been  created 
and  is  being  sponsored  by  the  D.  S.  C. 
The  manufacturers  represented  in  the 
deal  are  Johnson  &  Johnson,  The  Men- 
nen  Company,  Emerson  Drug  Com- 
pany, The  Lambert  Pharmacal  Com- 
pany, Hinze  Ambrosia,  Inc.,  Health 
Products  Corp.,  Cellulose  Products 
Company,  and  Prophylactic  Brush 
Company.  The  space  being  rented  is 
the  open-display  top  of  a  specially  con- 
structed table,  bought  by  the  druggist 
from  his  D.  S.  C.  wholesaler. 


The  table,  designed  in  modern, 
"skyscraper"  style  and  finished  in  two 
tones  of  silver,  is  40  in.  long,  24  in. 
wide  and  30  in.  high  to  the  first  of  the 
tiers  which  help  break  up  the  top  into 
ten  seconds.  An  illuminated  showcase, 
12  in.  X  22  in.  x  8  in.,  is  set  into  each 
side  and  the  whole  thing  is  surmounted 
by  a  flasher-lit  four-sided  sign.  Eight 
lithographed  transparencies  (one  for 
each  of  the  manufacturers)  will  be 
shipped  with  each  table,  to  be  used, 
four  and  four,  on  this  sign  in  alternat- 
ing periods  of  two  weeks  each.  These 
cards,  prepared  by  the  Einson-Free- 
man  Company,  are  being  supplied  by 
the  manufacturers. 

The  contract  under  which  the  table 
and  the  proposition  are  being  offered 
to  selected  retailers  stipulates  that: 

"The  purchaser  (druggist)  agrees  to 
buy  from  the  seller  (wholesaler)   one 


D.  S.  C.  Display  Table  on  the  follow- 
ing terms  and  conditions: 

1.  To  pay  the  seller  $35.00  for  said 
table  upon  its  delivery  to  the  pur- 
chaser's place  of  business. 

2.  To  rent  all  of  the  top  open  dis- 
play space  of  same  to  the  seller  for  the 
period  of  one  year. 

3.  To  maintain  the  proper  operation 
of  the  display  sign  and  to  display  in 
the  spaces  on  top  of  said  table  for 
the  period  of  one  year  the  following 
merchandise  only: 

Mennen's   Shaving   Cream   and   Talcum 

for  Men 
Johnson  &  Johnson's  Modess 
Johnson     &     Johnson's     Baby     Talcum 

Powder 
Listerine  Antiseptic 
Listerine  Tooth  Paste 
Feenamint  and  White's  Cod  Liver  Oil 

Tablets 
Tish 

Ambrosia 
Bromo  Seltzer 
Prophylactic  Tooth  Brushes. 

The  seller,  for  his  part,  agrees  to 
deliver  the  display  table  and  to  "re- 
imburse the  purchaser  for  the  rental 
of  said  table  ...  as  above  provided 
...  by  delivering  to  the  purchaser 
every  three  months  the  following  mer- 
chandise : 

{Continued  on  page  57] 
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The  Fetish  of  Budgeting 

The  Fallacy  of  Sticking  to  a  Certain  Percentage  of  Past  Sales  for  Advertising 
in  Good  Times  and  Bad 


(When  Mr.  Gundlach  turns  from 
"bear"  to  "bull"  on  intangible  "pub- 
licity," it  may  seem  to  some  readers 
that  he  has  reversed  his  position.  But 
his  misgivings  were  expressed  at  a  time 
when  publicity  appropriations  were 
swelling  almost  at  a  fixed  ratio  to  total 
volume  of  sales.  It  is  the  ratio  to  which 
he  objected.  So,  conversely,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  he  ivould  reason, 
from  his  original  premise,  that  noiv 
advertising  should  not  be  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  reduced  sales  vol- 
ume.— The  Editor.) 

DURING  the  boom  years,  the 
Fetish  of  Budgeting  was  the 
advertising  fraternity's  pet  of 
pets.  This  Fetish  dictated  that  certain 
percentages  of  the  total  of  the  previous 
year's  sales  be  appropriated  for  the 
following  year's  publicity. 

Today  this  same  Fetish  is  causing 
tremendous  decreases  of  publicity  ap- 
propriations. In  some  instances,  no 
doubt,  these  decreases  are  due  to  sound 
figuring  as  to  results  now  obtainable; 
in  other  cases,  to  a  feeling  that  an  in- 
tangible had  heretofore  iDeen  bought 
without  due  consideration  of  its  value. 
But  generally  speaking  (where  fear 
has  not  caused  almost  an  abandonment 
of  efforts  to  advance)  the  1932  budgets 
are  based,  if  not  on  a  direct  percentage, 
then  indirectly  on  the  mere  fact  that 
business  last  year  was  "off." 

If  the  Fetish  were  not  so  mighty, 
one  might  consider  it  platitudinous 
to  state: 


E.    T.  GUNDLACH 

1.  Advertising  is  undertaken,  not 
with  a  view  to  past  sales,  but  to  create 
future  sales. 

2.  Advertising,  including  general 
])ublicity,  if  it  is  anything  at  all,  is  one 
of  the  elements  of  sales  expense,  and 
the  percentage  allowed  for  it  should 
therefore  be  increased  when  business  is 
bad,  just  as  the  percentage  of  other 
selling  expenses  is  increased  in  most 
budgets,  even  to  the  very  maximum, 
while  leaving  only  a  minimum  of 
profit. 

These  statements  are,  indeed,  recog- 
nized as  platitudes  by  advertisers  who 
regularly  secure,  and  also  regularly 
trace,  "direct  action":  the  large  stores, 
advertising  in  the  newspapers:  the 
mail  order  houses  placing  their  offers 
before  the  public  by  means  of  catalogs 
and  through  magazine  advertisements; 
and  also,  to  some  extent,  national  news- 
paper advertisers  who  check  results 
from  each  locality,  and  national  maga- 
zine advertisers  using  coupons.  Among 
these  are  many  who  in  recent  times 
have  found  their  traceable  results  so 
sparse  that  the  selling  cost  left  not 
only  an  immediate  but  an  ultimate 
loss.  They  then  curtailed  and  in  some 
instances  temporarily  abandoned  their 
advertising.  Others  consolidated  with 
competitors.  But,  except  for  certain 
types  of  schemers  who  never  had  much 
license  for  existence,  very,  very  few 
direct  action  advertisers  have  quit,  and 
some  of  them  have  increased  their 
appropriations.  I  might  say  that  all 
of  them,  insofar  as  I  know,  liberally 


increased  the  percentages  for  adver- 
tising out  of  total  volume. 

These  increased  allowances  began  in 
the  mail  order  houses  (I  believe  in  all 
of  them)  not  after  the  panic  of  1929, 
but  six  months  earlier;  and  the  fact 
that  the  maxima  previously  set  for 
cost  per  inquiry  and  cost  per  order 
had  to  be  raised  was  simply  taken  for 
granted;  thinking  in  terms  of  figures, 
rather  than  adjectives,  automatically 
forces  such  conclusions.  In  the  de- 
partment stores,  I  am  told,  the  ratios 
allowed  for  advertising  in  order  to 
get  new  business  were  increased  even 
before  1929,  and  hence  the  ratio  to 
total  volume  still  more  by  1930. 
National  advertisers  using  daily  news- 
papers with  copy  which  drives  the 
public  to  the  dealers  have,  I  believe, 
invariably  been  satisfied  to  continue 
on  that  same  basis  of  calculation. 

Quite  different  has  been  the  method 
of  figuring,  if  indeed  it  may  be  called 
figuring,  in  the  field  of  "general  pub- 
licity." 

By  "publicity"  I  mean  that  kind  of 
advertising  which  aims  at  making  a 
name  or  an  event  widely  and  favor- 
ably known,  as  contrasted  to  other  ad- 
vertising which  seeks  to  cause  immedi- 
ate inquiries  or  orders  at  dealers  or 
by  mail.  Usually  publicity  implies 
indirect  action  advertising,  although 
sometimes  heavy  publicity  results  in  a 
certain  amount  of  direct  action. 

This   publicity,   with   its  intangible 

influences,  has  been  the  bone  of  con- 

[Continued  on  page  47] 
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"PONDER  THAT  ELEC.  REFRiG.,  SIR" 

Figure  1 

PARADOX:  the  bluer  the  adver- 
tisers become,  the  funnier  the  ad- 
vertisements. The  sight  of  a  lot  of 
<Iovvn- in -the -mouth  corporations  put- 
ting on  a  merry  front  for  the  custom- 
ers— dancing  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
you  might  ahnost  say — so  intrigued  us 
that  we  decided  to  look  into  the  whole 
subject  of  humor  in  advertising  copy. 
If  we  couldn't  discover  why  all  the 
forced  grins,  at  least  we  hoped  to  set- 
tle a  lot  of  minor  questions  which  had 
been  puzzling  us. 

Just  what  products  could  be  adver- 
tised humorously?  was  one  of  the 
questions.  One  expects  an  ad  for  a  set 
of  Dunbar  highball  glasses,  decorated 
by  John  Held,  Jr.,  to  be  all  gagged  up. 
But  it  comes  as  something  of  a  revela- 
tion almost  to  find  the  International 
Paper  Company  being  gay  about  a 
cow,  the  Anchor  Post  Fence  Company 
sponsoring  such  headlines  as  "Aw 
Nerts!"  the  Warwick  Hotel  (N.  Y.) 
twittering  "We  really  should  keep  our 
register  locked  up  in  a  safe,"  the  Spool 
Cotton  Company  writing  poems  on 
"How  to  Run  Out  of  Gas." 

And  who  could  guess  that  this  little 
scene  (Illus.  No.  1)  would  be  included 
in  an  advertisement  for  Westinghouse 
Refrigerators?  Well,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  wasn't — Allen-Ingraham,  Inc., 
a  Westinghouse  distributor,  was  re- 
sponsible. And  as  a  matter  of  an- 
other fact,  the  refrigerator  manufac- 
turers are  probably  as  serious  and 
high-minded  a  group  of  advertisers  as 
you  could  find.  Unless,  that  is,  you 
think  "Shop.  Look  and  Listen"  (from 
a  Copeland  Refrigeration  Company 
advertisement)  is  a  funny  headline. 
But  however  lacking  in  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor a  refrigerator  manufacturer  may 
be  he  can  count  on  his  distributors 
making  up  for  it:  General  Electric 
worked  years  to  perfect  a  doo-hickey 
for  the  top  of  its  instrument  and  then 


Rex  Cole,  Inc.,  wants  to  know  "Why 
is  the  Monitor  Top  like  a  Can  of 
Caviar?" 

Yes,  it  would  be  easier  to  list  the 
products  which  cant  be  advertised 
humorously.  Briefly,  they  fall  into 
the  category  of  articles  for  intimate 
])ersonal  hygiene  and  stocks,  bonds 
and  plans  for  early  personnel  retire- 
ment. (Or  should  we  have  said  two 
categories?)  Evidently  these  subjects 
are  either  sacred  or  they  demand  such 
careful,  pussyfooting  copy  that  the 
copvwriter  hasn't  the  heart  to  be 
funny,  too.  But  even  here  there  can 
be  no  hard-and-fast  rule:  Chic  Sale 
has  been  writing  Ex-Lax  copy. 

Speaking  of  Chic  Sale  brings  up  an- 
other of  the  questions  we  wanted  an- 
swers for.  Have  advertisers  found 
that  different  products  demand  differ- 
ent forms  of  humor-copy?  For  there 
are  as  manv  tastes  in  humor  as  there 


The  animals 
are  making  Tracks 

for  Spalding's 
New  Neckties! 


are  in  religion;  and  a  member  of  a 
Punnish  congregation  will  frown  at 
everything  a  member  of  Whimsical- 
terian  congregation  says  —  and  vice 
versa  and  et  cetera.  Even  tastes  in 
such  a  restricted  form  of  humor  as 
puns  vary. 


Figure  3 


Figure  4 

Some  of  the  more  adroit  advertisers 
have  found  ways  and  means  to  circum- 
vent such  bigotry  among  humor  con- 
noisseurs. Fortnum  &  Mason  has 
achieved  something  of  the  sort  in  its 
advertising.  For  while  admirers  of 
Ingram's  Shaving  Cream  copy,  with 
its  remarks  about  "those  barnacles  on 
your  prow"  and  "the  Chin-Bush 
League,"  will  undoubtedly  see  nothing 
amusing  in  this  recent  Fortnum  & 
Mason  advertisement  (Illus.  No.  21  ;  at 
least  they  won't  be  offended. 

At  worst  they'll  be  harmlessly  puz- 
zled. On  the  other  hand  the  admirers 
of  "Spring  Topic"  are  almost  certain 
to  be  outraged  by  that  crack  about 
barnacles. 

But  it  is  among  our  large  adver- 
tisers that  we  find  humor  copy  being 
employed  most  ingeniously.  Which  is 
to  say:  seldom.  Such  firms  as  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  and  Lambert  will  spend 
millions  of  dollars  to  give  us  all  night- 
mares; and  then  some  bright  morning, 
like  the  veritable  bolt  from  the  verit- 
able blue,  they'll  toss  in  a  few  thou- 
sands to  give  us  a  good  belly  laugh. 
It  just  so  happens  that  we  don't  think 
the  drawings  which  Bateman  has  made 
for  Lucky  Strikes  ("The  man  who 
coughed  at  his  income  tax  .  .  .  Luckies 
would  have  saved  him!"  etc.)  are 
funny — but  we're  willing  to  bet  we 
forget  all  about  being  kind  to  our 
Adam's  Apple  long  before  we  are  able 
to  forget  the  shock  we  received  on 
meeting  the  man  who  coughed  at  his 
income  tax. 
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Then,  too,  some  advertisers  have  set- 
tled to  their  satisfaction  the  w-hole 
question  of  whether  copy  of  the  New 
Yorker  school  of  humor,  say,  will  of- 
fend anyone  by  simply  restricting  the 
.Xeic  Yorker-lype  copy  to  the  New 
Yorker  and  running  an  entirely  differ- 
ent advertisement  in  Time,  say. 

But  the  majority  of  the  humorous 
advertisers  with  broad  markets  are 
still  resolutely  hunting  for  a  formula 
which  will  make  their  copy  seem  just 
as  funny  in  Time  as  it  does  in  the  New 
Yorker,  or  Iron  Age  for  that  matter. 
They  hope  to  coin  some  sort  of  a 
universal  dialect  for  the  Lniversal 
Language. 

This  universal  dialect,  this  formula, 
if  ever  found,  will  probably  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  one  which 
Macy's  Department  Store  has  been 
using  these  several  years.  It  will 
probably  call  for  (among  other 
things)  two  or  three  parts  of  insou- 
ciance, one  part  nonsense,  a  dash  of 
whims'ey,  with  a  few  delightfully  nutty 
metaphors  mixed  in  later  and  a  light 
sprinkling  of  frankly-awful  puns 
added  just  before  serving.  But  none 
of  the  more  serious,  vigorous  humors 
which  appeal  only  to  specialized 
palates. 

Even  now  we  find  the  majority  of 
our  large  department  stores  and  many 
of  the  smaller  retail  establishments 
achieving  an  ingratiating  informality 
in  their  advertising — an  informality 
which  these  stores  have  found  to  give 
the  least  possible  offense  to  the  few, 
and  the  most  possible  amusement  to 
the  many.  "Three  little  STRAW 
HATS  go  to  market!"  though  a  head- 
line from  a  Knox  Hat  Company  adver- 
tisement is  typical  of  the  New  Infor- 
mality. 

And  even  now  we  find  many  of  our 
large  manufacturers  achieving  an  in- 


formalit)  of  sorts.  But  with  a  differ- 
ence: it  is  generally  a  more  self-con- 
scious informality  than  is  that  of  the 
retailers.  Perhaps  this  is  because  the 
manufacturers  are  for  the  most  part 
comparatively  unaccustomed  to  en- 
tertaining company  in  their  suspend- 
ers. 

Gillette,  for  example,  lets  us  in  on 
the  difficulties  they  had  trying  to  get  a 
suitable  photograph  to  express  an  idea 
of  theirs — only  to  add,  "Please  for- 
give us  if  this  way  of  presenting  our 


product  seems  a  trifle  informal.  But 
life  is  largely  serious,  and  if  we  can 
get  a  little  fun  out  of  a  truly  diflicult 
task,  we  feel  sure  you'll  overlook  it." 
A  Burma-Shave  advertisement  is  cap- 
tioned, "This  Shaving  Cream  Ad  is 
worse  than  my  first  one!"  while  a 
genuinely  delightful  one  for  Listerine 
Cigarettes  finishes  with  a  self-con- 
scious smirk,  "Here  endeth  our  ad." 

Perhaps  this  greater  self-conscious- 
ness of  "corporation  humor"  is  most 
noticeable  in  the  tendency  to  put  every 
deviation  from  the  "straight-and-nar- 
row  school"  of  copywriting  in 
"quotes,"  where  the  retailer  would 
have  just  let  things  "ride."  Just  one 
example:  a  single  advertisement  for 
Simmons  watch  chains  speaks  of  giv- 
ing delicate  watch  chains  the  "go-by," 
says  "the  big  chain"  is  smarter,  as- 
sures us  that  it  will  "set  off"  our 
clothes  better  and  calls  our  attention 
to  the  "old  timer"  in  the  photograph. 

Another  peculiarity  of  corporation 
humor,  as  opposed  to  retail  humor,  is 
that  the  manufacturer  is  inclined  to 
put  most  of  his  informality  into  the 
picture,  headline  and  first  paragraph 
of  copy,  while  the  retailer  is  more 
[Continued  on  page  59] 
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lavor.  but  take  out  97%  of  the  eafft-ic  And 
boon  to  those  who  want  llitrir  coffee  but  L 
?ave  their  caffein  alone.  Almost  all  groce 
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Why  I  Won't  Buy  Now 

In  Which  One  of  the  Women  Who  Could  Buy  Noiv,  but  Wont, 
Frankly  Defends  Her  Attitude 


I  AM  NOT  buying.  Now  something 
is  radically  wrong,  for  I'd  gladly 
spend  five  hundred  dollars  today, 
if  I  could  speed  the  return  to  nor- 
malcy. But  the  one  condition  depend- 
ent upon  putting  that  money  in  circula- 
tion is  this:  for  every  dollar  I  spend 
I  demand  the  equal  amount  in  quality! 
However,  instead  of  receiving  quality, 
my  good  humor  would  be  exchanged 
for  a  very  unpleasant  disposition  be- 
cause of  wear  and  tear  while  in  search 
of  that  which  seems  to  be  unobtainable 
at  the  present  time. 

Candidly,  I  don't  know  how  to  buy 
any  more.  I,  like  a  great  many  other 
•women,  had  definite  standards  of  value, 
knew  what  was  good  merchandise  and 
was  certain  of  always  being  dressed  in 
good  taste  by  depending  upon  certain 
shops  for  my  clothing.  But  now  I  am 
in  a  perfect  maze.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  what  I  want  when  I 
shop;  shelves  are  either  loaded  with 
cheap  goods  or  so  sparingly  stocked 
with  quality  items  that  there  remains 
nothing  but  a  memory  of  the  good  old 
times  when  I  found,  without  searching, 
just  what  I  wanted.  And  the  saddest 
thing  is  that  the  shops  in  which  I 
formerly  had  the  greatest  confidence 
are  stressing  cheaper  grades.  Those 
located  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  MicTiigan 
Boulevard  and  Wilshire  Boulevard  dis- 
tricts have  resorted,  respectively,  to 
East  Side,  State  Street  and  Broadway 
tactics.  The  name  of  the  store  has 
come  to  mean  nothing.  It  has  been 
lost  in  the  struggle  to  carry  plentiful 
stocks  of  cheap  merchandise  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  better  grades;  at  least  they 
do  not  promote  the  sale  of  the  latter. 
Frankly,  I  am  sick  and  tired  of 
CHEAP  goods.  Perhaps  we  all  did 
purchase  too  freely  in  "the  higher- 
priced  bracket,"  and  perhaps  it  was 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  stores  to  stock 
lower-priced  items  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  spending  spree  was 
over,  but  the  pendulum  has  swung  too 
far  the  other  way.  The  stores  are  so 
full  of  trash  that  the  woman  who  wants 
lasting  value  wisely  refrains  from  pur- 
chasing.   So  the  deplorable  thing  has 


LAURA    ALTA   JOHNSON 

happened.  Women  who  could  buy 
have  placed  a  virtual  boycott  on  cheap 
merchandise.  I  can  manage  to  get 
along  without  adding  more  than  strin- 


gent  requirements  to  my  wardrobe, 
and  my  household  equipment  will  last 
until  I  can  find  what  I  really  want, 
but  it  does  not  seem  right,  does  it? 

T  DON'T  believe  anyone  can  condemn 
-■■  my  attitude.  Goodness  knows,  I 
have  given  thought  and  time  to  shop- 
ping tours  with  a  result  of  flagrant 
memories  burning  and  whirling  in  my 
brain.  Retailers  must  think  consimi- 
ers  are  stupid — evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  they  try  to  "get  away  with"  so 
much.  Sales  are  trite  because  in  most 
cases  the  reaction  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers is  that  they  are  tricks  or  lead- 
ers to  lure  people  in  the  store.  Thus 
confidence  is  destroyed  and  the  most 
valuable  asset  to  the  merchant  is  in 
jeopardy.  Sales  are  quite  obviously 
planned  with  an  idea  toward  clearing 
out  a  special  purchase  of  bargain  mer- 
chandise, no  cognizance  taken  of  the 
fact  that  a  woman  with  little  money 
wants  her  money's  worth  far  more 
than  the  woman  with  a  full  purse. 
Leafing  the  morning  paper,  my  re- 


action is  that  they  are  almost  giving 
things  away,  but  a  shopping  trip  re- 
sults in  the  opposite  impression.  It 
definitely  shows  a  reason  for  curtail- 
ment of  buying  power  for  the  very 
class  which  has  been  urged  for  years 
to  buy  good  things  has  been  lost  in  the 
appeal  to  cheapness  of  price  and  ac- 
companying low  quality.  If  the 
merchant  from  whom  I  hajve  pur- 
chased has  no. standards  of  value  how 
can  I?  Trademarks  that  must  have 
cost  millions  of  dollars  to  advertise 
and  establish  in  the  public  mind  have 
come  to  mean  very  little.  The  manu- 
facturer is  substituting,  duplicating, 
reproducing  ....  until  high  quality, 
originality  and  individuality  are  only 
words.  When  will  they  begin  to  realize 
that  we  won't  take  cheap  stuff?  It  is 
so  ironical  and  amusing,  I  quote  here 
what  the  newspapers  recently  printed 
in  regard  to  the  Woolworth  decision 
to  stock  a  twenty-cent  line  of  merchan- 
dise: "The  new  twenty-cent  price  en- 
ables us  to  offer  a  much  wider  line  of 
quality  merchandise."  (The  italics 
were  not  in  the  original  article!)  Will 
the  advocacy  of  quality  come  from  a 
source  such  as  this  and  at  a  time  as 
unexpected  as  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  a 
dark  day?  Possibly  the  lowest  price 
outlets  in  the  country  will  be  just  the 
impetus  to  startle  Mrs.  Smith-Jones 
into  buying  because  of  the  reaction 
such  a  radical  trend  will  have  on 
higher  but  proportionate  price  levels. 
Will  a  paradox  save  us?  ...  I  hope  so. 
Something  must. 

What  has  happened  to  "quality" 
prestige  may  be  illustrated. 

A  smart  middle-western  shop  an- 
nounced a  sale  last  fall,  very  early; 
the  reason  given  was  that  they  were 
going  out  of  women's  wear  business, 
but  would  continue  to  operate  a  men's 
haberdashery  business  and  women's 
millinery  section.  Their  name  was 
about  as  reliable  and  high  class  as  any 
in  the  retail  trade.  Everyone  expected 
them  to  close  their  sale  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  but  this  is  the  approach  of 
summer  and  they  are  still  "retiring 
{Continued  on  page  49] 
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Ten  Brain  Teasers* 


JOHN    CAPLES 
Itntten,  Burton,  Dursline  &  Osborn,  In 


Courtesy  Brow-nlng  King  &  Co, 


THESE  ten  brain  teasers  look 
pretty  easy — until  you  compare 
your  guesses  with  the  correct 
answers  on  page  50.  The  idea,  of 
course,  is  to  make  your  guesses  first, 
then  look  at  the  answers. 

In  each  of  the  ten  pairs  of  sugges- 
tions printed  below,  one  represents  a 
successful  advertisement,  the  other  a 
failure.  The  suggestions  in  each  pair 
were  tested  in  magazines  or  newspapers 
under  conditions  as  nearly  similar  as 
possible.  There  were  no  large  dis- 
plays of  the  word  "Free,"  and  the 
prominence  of  the  coupon  was  about 
the  same  for  all  advertisements.  The 
pulling  power  of  each  advertisement 
rested  mainly  on  its  headline  and  illus- 
tration. 

There  was,  however,  a  wide  margin 
of  difference  in  the  results.  The  fail- 
ures were  bad  failures,  while  the  suc- 
cessful ones  were  so  highly  successful 
that  they  were  repeated  again  and  again 
before  their  effectiveness  wore  out. 

Remember — unless  you  get  more 
than  five  right — your  score  is  no  more 
than  it  would  be  (based  on  the  law  of 
averages)  if  you  were  to  choose  blindly 
without  reading  the  illustrations  or 
headlines! 

(1)  Suggestions  for  Advertising  a 
Hair  Growing  Remedy 

Suggestion  Number  One 

Illustration :  Man  pointing  his  finger 
at  another  man's  bald  head. 

Headline:  60  Days  Ago  They  Called 
Me  "Baldy". 

Suggestion  Number  Two 

This  article  is  from  "Tested  Advertising 
Methods"  to  be  published  next  week  by 
Harper   &   Bros. 


Illustration:  Man  holding  a  check 
in  his  hand. 

Headline:  K  I  can't  grow  hair  for 
you  in  30  days  you  get  this  check. 

(2)  Suggestions  for  Advertising  a 
Mail  Order  Book  Entitled: 

"Concentration  Made  Easy" 

Suggestion  Number  One 
Illustration:     Large    picture    of    a 
grasshopper. 

Headline:  Have  You  a  "Grasshop- 
per" Mind? 

Suggestion  Number  Two 
Illustration:   Photograph  of   author 

of  book. 

Headline:    I'll  Give  You  Amazing 

Powers  of  Concentration  or  No  Cost. 

(3)  Suggestions  for  Advertising  a 
Home  Study  Course  in  Business 

Suggestion  Number  One 
Illustration:  Picture  of  discouraged 

business  man. 

Headline:  To  the  man  who  is  3.5  and 

dissatisfied. 

Suggestion  Number  Two 
Illustration:  Picture  of  man  reading 

booklet. 

Headline:    Here's    proof    that    this 

training   pays   financially. 

(4)   Suggestions  for  Advertising 
Life  Insurance 

Suggestion  Number  One 
Illustration:  Picture  of  man  gazing 

at  automobile  and  home. 

Headline:  You  can  have  the  things 

you  want. 

Suggestion  Number  Two 
Illustration:     Miniature   picture    of 
family  standing  at  one  end  of  life  in- 
surance policy;   miniature  picture  of 
home  at  other  end  of  policy. 

Headline:  Get  rid  of  money  worries 
for  good. 

(5)   Suggestions  for  Advertising  a 
Course  in  Puno  Instruction 

Suggestion  Number  One 


Illustration:  Picture  of  man  playing 
piano. 

Headline:  A  Few  Months  Ago  I 
Couldn't  Play  a  Note. 

Suggestion  Number  Two 
Illustration:    Picture    of    group    of 

people    playing   musical    instruments. 

Panel  showing  method  of  instruction 

and  displaying  the  words  "Easy  as  A 

B  C." 

Headline:  Here's  a  Queer  Way  to 

Learn  Music. 

(6)  Suggestions  for  Advertising  a 
Mail  Order  Book  of  Literary  Gems 

Suggestion  Number  One 
Illustration:    Picture    of    man    and 
woman  in  evening  dress  in  taxi  return- 
ing from  a  party.     Woman  is  looking 
angrily  at  man. 

Headline:  You  didn't  say  a  single 
word  all  evening. 

Copy  Plot:  Read  this  book  of  literary 
gems  and  you  will  become  a  brilliant 
conversationalist. 

Suggestion  Number  Two 
Illustration:  Panel  of  ten  test  ques- 
tions on  literature. 

Headline:  A  test  of  how  well-read 
you  are. 

(7)  Suggestions  for  Advertising  a 
Weekly  Book  Review  Magazine 

Suggestion  Number  One 
Illustration:  Group  of  men  and  wo- 
men chatting  in  drawing  room. 

Headline:  This  fascinating  literary 
circle  now  open  to  you. 

Suggestion  Number  Two 
Illustration:    Photograph  of  famous 
contributor  to  the  Book  Review  Mag- 
azine. 

Headline:  Can  you  talk  about  books 
with  the  rest  of  them? 

(8)  Suggestions  for  Advertising  a 

Course  in  Dancing 

Suggestion  Number  One 
Illustration:  Picture  of  dancing  in- 
[Continued  on  page  50] 
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In  the  National  Drug  Store  Survey 
Conference  held  in  St.  Louis  this  week 
the  Department  of  Commerce  made 
public  the  preliminary  results  of  its 
drug  store  survey  which  it  has  been 
conducting  for  more  than  a  year.  The 
survey  consisted  of  a  series  of  studies 
on  retail  and  wholesale  drug  distribu- 
tion in  the  trade  areas  of  St.  Louis  and 
Denver.  It  includes  data  on  the  opera- 
tions and  practices  of  more  than  800 
stores  (600  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
and  200  outside  the  city).  The  follow- 
ing material  is  from  an  address  before 
the  Conference,  April  26,  by  Mr.  Al- 
der son. 

• 

THE  retail  drug  store  is  largely 
a  metropolitan  institution.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  not  found  in  rural 
areas  in  any  proportion  at  all  corre- 
sponding to  population  or  purchas- 
ing power.  The  per  capita  purchases 
from  retail  drug  stores  in  the  City  of 
St.  Louis  amounted  to  $22.40  in  the 
year  1929.  In  some  of  the  counties 
making  up  the  wholesale  drug  terri- 
tory of  St.  Louis,  this  figure  drops  as 
low  as  $1.60. 

A  far  more  important  considera- 
tion is  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of 
drug  store  volume  is  derived  from  sat- 
isfying the  casual  impulse  of  the  pass- 
er-by. That  is  to  say  that  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  drug  store  purchases 
which  would  never  be  made  if  there 
was  not  a  drug  store  handy  in  which 
to  make  them.  Most  of  the  business 
coming  to  the  soda  fountain  is  of  this 
type,  as  is  much  of  that  obtained  by 
the  candy,  tobacco  and  sundries  de- 
partments. This  simple  fact  has  pro- 
found implications  for  drug  store 
merchandising.  It  means  for  one 
thing  that,  while  a  certain  portion  of 


Results  of  the  National  Drug 
Store  Survey 

WROE    ALDERSON 

Survey  Director,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 


drug  store  volume  is  built  on  health 
needs,  many  of  which  are  of  an  emer- 
gency character,  a  larger  portion  is 
based  on  a  demand  which  needs  to  be 
created  and  which  would  not  exist  ex- 
cept for  aggressive  merchandising. 
Another  implication  is  the  outstand- 
ing importance  of  location  to  the  re- 
tail drug  store. 

Store  location  is  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  influencing  either  volume 
of  sales  or  operating  costs.  A  study 
of  the  location  structure  of  the  retail 
drug  trade  in  St.  Louis  has  been  in- 
cluded as  one  phase  of  the  survey. 
The  location  of  the  608  drug  stores  in 
the  city  has  been  analyzed  in  relation 
to  proximity  of  other  types  of  busi- 
ness, the  flow  of  street  traffic  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  marketing  areas 
within  the  city.  It  seems  safe  to  say 
on  the  basis  of  this  analysis  that  since 


the  structure  of  retail  trade  is  under- 
going constant  and  far-reaching 
changes,  drug  store  location  can  never 
be  100  per  cent  effective  in  relation  to 
possible  opportunities  for  business. 
Since  it  is  believed  that  total  drug 
store  sales  are  dependent  upon  acces- 
sibility, faulty  location  is  of  as  much 
importance  to  wholesaler  and  manu- 
facturer as  to  the  drug  retailer.  The 
importance  of  location  to  the  retailer 
is  sufficiently  reflected  by  the  fact  that 
causes  connected  with  high  rent  and 
poor  location  put  more  druggists  out 
of  business  than  any  other  factors. 

The  drug  store  is  predominantly  a 
man's  institution.  This  is  true  whether 
considered  in  terms  of  number  of  cus- 
tomers or  value  of  purchases.  For  all 
stores  the  percentage  of  men  among 
those  entering  is  larger  than  the  num- 
[Continued  on  page  40\ 


Statistics  from  the  Drug  Store  Survey 

Cusloniers  entering  seven  selected  stores  during  our  checking  periods  made  their 
first  visit  as  follows:     To  the 

Fountain     went  11,583  or  approx.  43% 

Tobacco   Dept went  5,972  or  approx.  22% 

Candy   Dept.    went  3,015  or  approx.  11% 

Toilet  Goods  Dept.   went  1,383  or  approx.  5% 

Rx.  and  Medicine  Dept went  2,728  or  approx.  10% 

Sundries    Dept.     went  1,221  or  approx.  4% 

Telepliones     went  1,237  or  approx.  4% 

Vending    Machines                                  went  202  or  approx.  1% 

Total  27,341 

Out  of  this  total  of  27,341  sales  only  3422  or  approximately  12V2%,  one  in  eight, 
were  made  in  more  than  one  department.  These  multiple  sales  were  from  some  other 
department  to  the: 

Fountain      732  limes  or  approx.  22% 

Tobacco   Dept 724  times  or  approx.  21% 

Candy  Dept.    703  times  or  approx.  20% 

Toilet  Goods  Dept.  191  times  or  approx.  5% 

Rx.  and   Medicine  Dept. 494  times  or  approx.  15% 

Sundries   Dept 210  times  or  approx.  6% 

Telephones     204  times  or  approx.  6% 

Vending    Machines    164  times  or  approx.  5% 

Total     3,422 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  typical  sale  in  retail  grocery  stores  involves 
six  items,  these  circulation  checks  indicate  that  the  typical  sale  in  a  retail  drug  store 
involves  only  one  item. 
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EDITORIAL 


Can  Radio  Regulate  Itself? 

""D  ADIO  is  not  maintained  to  sell  goods,"  said  Repre- 
-*-*■  sentative  Ewin  L.  Davis  at  the  radio  session  of  the 
recent  Four  A  convention.  In  those  few  words  he  has 
summed  up  the  fundamental  contradiction  in  our  present- 
day  broadcasting  practice.  For  while  it  is  true  that  radio 
is  not  maintained  to  sell  goods,  it  is  equally  true  that  radio 
(under  the  present  system)  is  maintained  precisely  be- 
cause it  does  sell  goods.  Representative  Davis  illustrated 
this  vital  contradiction  even  more  clearly  when  he  went 
on  to  say,  "The  only  justification  for  advertising,  for  the 
commercial  use  of  radio,  is  the  use  of  it  in  such  a  way  and 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  maintained  financially 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  a  greater  and  a  larger  pub- 
lic service."  Now  it  may  be  quite  true  that  broadcasting 
stations  enjoy  the  franchise  on  the  basis  of  performing  a 
public  service,  but  certainly  that  is  not  the  purpose  for 
which  advertisers  use  the  radio.  They  pay  for  time  on 
the  air  in  order  to  get  practical  results — to  sell  goods,  that  is. 

As  a  result  of  this  inherent  conflict  between  the  cultural 
and  the  practical  aims  of  radio,  the  so-called  "American 
>\stem"  of  broadcasting  (privately  owned  stations  as 
against  government  monopoly)  is  now  entering  perhaps 
its  most  critical  period.  For  in  the  tug-of-war  to  decide 
how  radio  should  be  used,  what  kind  of  programs  pre- 
sented, commercialism  has  had  decidedly  the  upper  hand. 
It  is  now  a  question  of  whether  the  broadcasters  can  regain 
control  and,  independently  of  the  government,  regulate 
(that  is,  restrict)  advertising.  This  means,  chiefly,  that 
excessive  and  objectionable  sales  talk  must  be  eliminated. 

On  this  point  Representative  Davis,  who  is  on  the  House 
committee  on  radio  legislation,  declared  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  there  was  entirely  too  much  sales  talk  over  the 
air  and  that,  unless  the  situation  improved,  government 
regulation  would  be  necessary.  There  is  a  growing  belief 
that  the  "larger  public  service"  of  radio  has  been  swamped 
by  cheap  commercialism,  especially  during  the  evening 
hours.  Sales  talk  has  increased  to  the  point  where 
it  is  not  merely  excessive,  but  sorely  obnoxious.  Our  radio 
editor  referred  only  a  short  time  ago  to  one  program 
"which  occasionally   allows  Wayne  King's  excellent   or- 


chestra to  perform  between  advertisements  of  the  spon- 
sored product,"  and  there  are  many  other  programs  which 
give  the  listener  exactly  the  same  impression.  At  the  Four 
A  radio  session  it  was  pointed  out  that  only  22  per  cent  of 
the  programs  on  the  Columbia  system  were  commercial, 
and  that  out  of  total  time  only  3  per  cent  was  devoted  to 
commercial  credit.  General  percentages  of  this  sort,  how- 
ever, can  be  misleading.  When  3  per  cent  of  the  total  time 
is  confined  to  22  per  cent  of  the  programs,  it  becomes 
something  like  14  per  cent.  Moreover,  this  is  just  an  av- 
erage— the  worst  offenders  may  take  much  more  time,  thus 
injuring  the  good  will  which  others  might  try  to  build  up 
through  moderation. 

Unquestionably,  radio  advertising  must  be  more  strictly 
regulated  or  supervised,  if  not  in  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic, or  the  advertiser,  then  in  the  interest  of  the  broadcast 
medium  itself.  Can  this  regulation  come  from  within  the 
industry,  or  must  it  be  imposed  from  without?  The  an- 
swer, it  seems  to  us,  lies  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
leading  chains.  Theirs  is  the  opportunity  to  come  to- 
gether and  agree  upon  a  code  of  rules  which  would,  among 
other  things,  eliminate  the  amount  of  time  allotted  to  sales 
talk  as  a  competitive  factor.  And  in  their  own  interest 
they  should  enforce  it  strictly.  Independent  stations  should 
do  likewise.  For  if  the  government  decides  to  take  a  hand, 
it  may,  as  Representative  Davis  suggested,  "use  a  guillo- 
tine instead  of  a  pruning  knife." 


The  Universal  Formula! 

A  DVERTISERS  have  long  been  looking  for  a  funda- 
-^*-  mental,  all-inclusive  formula.  We  believe  it  has  at 
last  been  found  in  the  Lucky  broadside  beginning  "Do  You 
Inhale?"  Change  only  a  word,  here  and  there,  and  you 
can  use  it  to  exploit  almost  anything.     For  example: 

DO  YOU  SWALLOW? 

No  other  breakfast  food  has  dared  to 

raise  this  question! 

Ever  since  Whoozis  created  that  special  process  for  puri- 
fying fine  breakfast  food  and  told  the  full  facts  about 
eating  breakfast — the  industry  has  been  in  an  uproar. 
For  Whoozis  has  dared  to  mention  things  that  were  consid- 
ered taboo  in  the  breakfast  trade. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  striking  avoidance  of  men- 
tion of  the  word  "swallow"  in  breakfast  food  advertising. 
Why?  Goodness  only  knows.  Because  everybody  swal- 
lows. 

That's  why  it's  all-important  to  be  certain  that  your 
breakfast  food  is  pure  and  clean — to  be  sure  you  don't 
swallow  certain  impurities. 

Do  you  swallow?  Only  Whoozis  has  dared  to  raise  this 
vital  question — because  it  gives  you  the  protection  you 
want — because  certain  impurities  concealed  in  even  every 
fine  breakfast  food  are  removed  by  Whoozis'  purifying 
process.    Whoozis  created  it.    Only  Whoozis  has  it! 

This  gives  you  the  idea.  Just  change  a  few  words:  the 
secret  purifying  formula  does  the  rest. 
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Opportunities  for  Creative 
Merchandising* 

WALTER   HOVING 
Vice-President  and  Merchandise  Manager  oj  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 


NOW  that  the  retailer  has  virtu- 
ally given  up  creative  mer- 
chandising, and  as  we  have 
seen  the  manufacturer  is  not  equipped 
to  meet  this  problem  adequately,  where 
is  this  creative  effort  going  to  come 
from?  Will  we  remain  a  nation  of 
copyists  and  thus  stifle  progress,  or  can 
we  raise  our  heads  to  something 
better?  I  ask  you  what  would  have 
happened  to  advertising  if  we  had 
copied  the  efforts  of  Europe?  It  was 
only  through  progressive,  creative 
effort  that  we  have  become  the  great- 
est advertising  nation  in  the  world. 
Let  me  be  a  prophet  and  look  into 
the  future.  Ten  years  from  now  I 
believe  there  will  be  no  possibility  of 
making  a  speech  to  a  convention  of 
Advertising  Agencies.  Why?  Because 
there  will  be  no  Advertising  Agencies. 
In  their  place  we  will  see  Merchandis- 
ing Agencies.  These  Merchandising 
Agencies  will  have  departments  of 
advertising.  They  will  have  sales  pro- 
motion departments  They  will  have 
style  forcasting  departments.  They  will 

•  From  an  address  delivered  before  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 
cies, Washington,  D.  C,  April  14. 


have  research  departments  as  many 
of  you  now  have.  They  will  have 
departments  of  commercial  designing. 
In  other  words  they  will  be  equipped 
to  take  over  the  merchandising,  both 
creative  and  otherwise,  for  a  manu- 
facturer. The  manufacturer  then  can 
spend  his  full  time  on  his  engineering 
and  on  his  efficiency,  and  the  complete 
styling,  promoting,  advertising  and  de- 
signing of  the  goods  he  produces  will 
be  done  by  the  Merchandising  Agency. 
In  this  way  he  can  benefit  by  the 
advice  of  experts  who  have  broad 
contacts  and  experience  in  many  fields 
of  merchandising.  He  will  be  able, 
through  the  paying  of  a  fee  to  such 
an  agency,  to  get  his  merchandising 
job  done  infinitely  more  effectively 
and  at  less  expense,  than  he  can  pos- 
sibly do  now  with  present  hit  or  miss 
methods.  I  believe  that  all  signs  are 
pointing  strongly  in  this  direction  and 
that  this  change  will  be  a  natural 
growth  away  from  present  methods. 
It  will  effectively  divorce  the  engineer- 
ing phases  of  production  from  the 
merchandising  phases. 

I  know  that  some  of  you  have  at- 


tempted to  work  along  these  lines.  The 
main  obstacle  has  been  the  manufac- 
turer himself.  He  finds  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  give  up  his  prerogative  to 
make  his  merchandise  to  suit  his  own 
particular  taste  and  fancy.  The  average 
manufacturer  refuses  to  face  the  fact 
that  he  has  no  business  to  fool  with 
the  designing  and  styling  of  his  mer- 
chandise. He  acts  very  much  like  the 
old-fashioned  father  who  dictated  the 
actions  of  his  children  down  to  the 
merest  detail.  Some  years  ago  when 
color  in  the  kitchen  was  in  its  prime, 
I  spent  many  hours  trying  to  convince 
a  prominent  clock  manufacturer  to 
make  colored  kitchen  clocks.  After 
six  months  of  effort  he  finally  agreed. 
The  clocks  sold  very  well,  much  to 
my  satisfaction  and  to  the  manufac- 
turer's great  relief.  I  took  the  op- 
portunity to  sell  him  on  the  idea  that 
he  must  obtain  the  proper  style  advice 
and  work  on  his  complete  line.  He 
wouldn't  listen.  After  two  months  of 
silence  he  walked  into  my  office  in 
great  glee  and  announced  that  he  him- 
self had  completely  restyled  his  line. 
He  insisted  that  I  come  to  the  factory  to 
see  it.  When  we  got  to  the  plant  he 
showed  me  a  new  building  with  great 
pride  and  said  it  was  the  new  coloring 
plant.  When  we  went  in  I  realized  to 
my  horror  and  astonishment  that  he 
had  applied  color  to  all  his  clocks, 
from  living  room  pieces  down  to 
grandfathers'  clocks.  Now  this  man 
was  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  best 
engineering  schools  of  this  country. 
But  he  made  the  same  old  mistake.  He 
couldn't  realize  that  he  was  an  en- 
gineer and  not  a  stylist. 

The  rise  of  the  Merchandising 
Agency  will  place  the  responsibility 
in  the  logical  place,  and  will  lift  the 
burden  of  designing  from  the  manu- 
facturer and  partly  from  the  retailer. 
Creative  merchandising  will,  of  course, 
continue  in  retail  stores,  but  it  will 
become  not  a  designing  of  goods  for 
the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer,  but 
the  building  of  assortments  to  suit 
the  personality  and  character  of  cer- 
tain stores  and  communities.  This 
country  has  always  solved  its  busi- 
ness problems  by  specialization,  just 
as  it  solved  its  advertising  problem 
by  establishing  agencies  which  were 
specialists  in  advertising.  The  Mer- 
chandising Agency  is  just  another  step 
in  specialization  which  I  believe  will 
make  the  functions  of  production  and 
distribution  more  clear-cut  and  ef- 
ficient. 
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Not  Too  Big 
To  Be  Bothered 


Ihere  seems  to  be  some  currency  to  the  idea  that 
we  are  too  big  to  be  bothered  with  small  accounts. 

The  answer  depends  somewhat  on  what  you 
mean  by  "small."  Over  half  of  our  accounts  ap- 
propriate less  than  $200,000  a  year  for  advertising. 
The  fact  that  many  of  our  larger  clients  started 
with  small  appropriations,  and  have  been  with  us 
for  five,  ten  and  even  fifteen  years  would  indicate 
that  they  got  good  value  for  their  advertising  dollars. 

If  you  are  a  "small"  advertiser,  with  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  stamina  to  want  to  be  big  some 
day,  we  should  like  to  talk  with  you.  We  want 
you  for  what  you  are,  but  we  also  want  you  for 
what  you  are  going  to  be. 

BaTTEX,  BaKTOX,  DuRSTIXE   &   OSBORX 

INCORPORATED 

Advertising 
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Shifting  Channels  of 
Distribution* 


PAUL    H.    NYSTROM 
Projessor  of  Marketing,  Columbia  University 


DURING  recent  months  there  has 
been  an  unexampled  degree  of 
shifting  products  and  lines  of 
goods  from  one  channel  of  distribu- 
tion to  another.  Producers  who  for- 
merly sold  through  specialized  chan- 
nels have  turned  to  the  regular  whole- 
saler-retailer outlets.  Others  who  for- 
merly sold  through  the  wholesaler-re- 
tailers have  rushed  ofl  into  exclusive 
agencies  and  other  forms  of  special- 
ized selling.  New  selling  schemes, 
new  deals,  new  stunts  are  appearing  in 
profusion.  One  cannot  be  sure,  but  it 
looks  much  as  if  there  has  been  more 
of  a  movement  towards  rather  than 
away  from  the  older  methods  of  dis- 
tribution such  as  the  wholesaler-re- 
tailer system.  In  a  declining  market 
specialized  selling  in  all  its  variations, 
either  direct  to  consumers  or  to  retail- 
ers, tends  to  become  very  expensive, 
and  a  number  of  products  formerly 
sold  direct  have  recently  been  turned 
over  to  wholesalers  for  distribution. 

One  does  not  hear  these  days  much 
talk  about  the  elimination  of  middle- 
men. According  to  the  Census  of  Dis- 
tribution in  1929  more  than  30%  of 
all  sales  made  to  consumers  through 
retailers  had  come  through  wholesale 
channels,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  pro- 
portion is  higher  now  than  it  was  in 
1929. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  the  ambi- 
tion of  many,  if  not  most,  manufac- 
turers to  secure  what  they  termed 
100%  national  distribution.  Through 
bitter  experience  it  was  found  that 
100%  distribution  could  be  approxi- 
mated only  at  great  expense  and  when 
obtained  was  not  worth  what  it  cost. 

In  recent  months  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  have  adopted  the 
methods  of  selective  marketing,  of 
concentration  on  profitable  products 
in  territories  in  which  marketing  could 
be  most  profitably  carried  on  and  with 
dealers  whose  purchases  run  into 
worthwhile  amounts.  This  is  prob- 
ably but  the  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment towards  more  careful  selection 


♦From  an  address  before  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  April 
14,   1932,  Washington.  D.   C. 


and  more  intensive  cultivation  of 
markets. 

During  recent  months  nationally 
advertised  goods  have  been  subjected 
to  special  difficulties.  Many  nation- 
ally known  brands  have  for  years 
been  sold  by  both  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers, but  particularly  by  retailers, 
at  cut  prices,  not  only  below  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  a  profit,  but  also  in 
numerous  instances  at  or  below  the  ac- 
tual costs  of  the  goods.  Such  price 
cutting  has  now  reached  dangerous 
proportions.  In  a  recent  count  made 
in  a  retail  store  in  the  Middle  West, 
it  was  found  that  114  items  of  well- 
known  goods,  most  of  them  nationally 
advertised,  were  actually  being  sold 
below  the  costs  of  the  goods  to  the 
dealers. 

As  long  as  the  retailers  were  doing 


a  satisfactory  volume  of  business,  as 
long  as  there  was  a  hope  of  making  a 
net  profit,  while  there  may  have  been 
irritation,  there  were  no  insuperable 
objections  to  the  handling  of  the  na- 
tionally advertised  merchandise  upon 
which  they  made  little  or  no  net  prof- 
its. Under  present  conditions  the  situ- 
ation is  very  different.  Net  profits  in 
many  lines  have  completely  disap- 
peared. Sales  volumes  have  greatly 
declined  and  operating  expenses  have 
increased.  There  is  even  the  possibil- 
ity that  it  may  be  several  years,  if  ever, 
before  there  will  again  be  the  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  the  sales  volumes  of  re- 
tail stores  to  the  points  at  which  they 
stood  in  1928  and  1929.  To  continue 
to  exist  the  retailers  feel  that  they  must 
try  to  earn  a  profit  on  the  merchandise 
that  they  sell. 

As  a  result  low  margin  merchan- 
dise is  everywhere  under  attack.  Na- 
tionally advertised  goods  are  for  the 
time  being  subjected  to  the  closest 
critical  scrutiny  in  nearly  all  lines  of 
retail  trade. 

Even  though  consumers  prefer  na- 
tionally known,  branded  goods,  so 
long  as  dealers  lose  money  on  their 
sales  they  are  giving  every  effort  to  sell 


PROFESSOR    PRO  NT  OS    CORNER 


cover  an  advertising  appropriation. 

Here  at  the  Johns  Claude  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity of  Advertising  and  Selling,  we  have 
tried  many  experiments  with  this  peculiar 
form  of  manual  paralysis.  The  patient's 
chief  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  he  invaria- 
bly thinks  his  case  different.  He  is  all  en- 
thusiasm over  drives  for  unemployment  re- 
lief, normal  purchasing,  etc.,  but  explains 
quite  vehemently  why  he  himself  can't  take 
part  just  now. 

We  have  had  some  success  in  grouping 
these  patients  and  inviting  them  to  bore 
each  other  with  their  hard  luck  stories.  In 
one  test  campaign,  we  ran  a  prize  contest 
for  the  Biggest  Local  Tightwads.  Citizens 
were  invited  to  enter  candidates  with  nom- 
inating speeches.  The  resulting  slander 
suits  released  large  sums  of  hoarded  gold. 
Also  the  community  shamed  itself  into  a 
more  normal  attitude  toward  money. 

If  seeking  a  preventive,  buy  an  extra  copy 
of  this  issue  of  Advertising  &  Selunc, 
and  cut  out  this  picture.  Paste  it  on  your 
shaving  mirror.  Look  at  it  each  morning 
(and  evening,  too,  if  you  use  a  Gillette  and 
have  to  shave  twice  a  day).  Ask  yourself, 
"Am  I  free  .  .  .  Am  I  free  from  Clench- 
fist?"  Then  repeat  twenty  times,  "Oppor- 
tunity may  knock  daily  at  my  door,  but  it 
can't  stuff  gold  into  a  clenched  fist!" 

Philosophically  and  affectionately  y'rs, 


Repeal  the 
Clenched  Fist! 

The  cut  reprinted  here  is  from  that  mas- 
terly report  "Das  Paralysie  des  Mannlicher 
Mitt"  by  Dummsach  and  Weissbein  of  Dres- 
den. It  shows  very  graphically  the  present 
problem  concerning  domestic  and  world 
business.  The  contagion  of  crossed  fingers 
which  spread  across  continents  in  1930  has 
become  a  seemingly  fixed  epidemic  of 
clenched  fists. 

This  particular  fist  is  that  of  a  certain 
wise  "financial  man,"  director  in  a  large 
New  York  corporation.  If  you  could  find 
an  instrument  strong  enough  to  pry  open 
his   rigidly  locked   fingers,  you  would   dis- 
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goods  on  which  they  can  make  some 
money. 


SUBSTITUTION  is  gaining  ground 
today  for  another  reason.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  consuming 
public  seems  to  be  both  ready  and 
willing  to  try  something  new.  Con- 
sumers whose  buying  power  has  been 
reduced  and  who  feel  that  they  must 
make  every  effort  to  get  the  most  pos- 
sible value  for  the  dollars  that  they 
have  are  restless  and  ready  for  change 
in  the  goods  that  they  buy.  When 
one's  purchasing  power  has  been  cut 
in  half,  one  cannot  maintain  the  for- 
mer standard  of  living,  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  every  item  making  up 
that  standard  of  living  must  come  up 
for  consideration  and  possible  elimi- 
nation or  change  to  some  cheaper 
product.  Naturally  those  products 
which  have  not  yet  declined  in  price 
are  more  likely  to  come  up  for  critical 
consideration  than  those  which  have 
been  known  to  make  price  cuts.  The 
nationally  advertised  brands  have  not 
generally  declined  in  price  so  much  as 
most  other  goods.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
purposes  of  national  advertising  long 
advocated  is  its  stabilizing  effect  on 
price.  Prices  of  nationally  advertised 
goods  do  not  rise  promptly  during 
periods  of  rising  prices,  but  neither 
have  they  come  down  very  much  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  of  rapid  price 
declines.  The  public  memory  is  short. 
Most  people  do  not  remember  that 
prices  of  advertised  goods  did  not  rise 
back  in  the  days  of  business  boom. 
The  inunediate  situation  occupies  the 
attention.  The  advertised  brands 
which  have  not  come  down  in  price  are 
being  criticized  and  competitive  goods 
are  profiting  from  the  criticism. 

Those  branded  and  advertised  goods 
which  carry  a  high  advertising,  dem- 
onstration and  inarketing  expense  pre- 
sent shining  targets  for  attack  and  as 
a  consequence  substitutes  are  springing 
up  on  every  hand.  Even  those  distrib- 
uting organizations  which  have  been 
keenest  in  the  use  of  advertised  and 
branded  goods  as  loss  leaders  in  the 
past  are  now  turning  to  substitutes  and 
private  brands  as  a  means  of  making 
some  money. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  in  my 
recollection  in  which  substitution  has 
been  so  insistently  pressed  as  at  the 
present.  The  private  brand  has  ap- 
peared in  almost  every  channel  of 
trade,  not  only  among  the  chain  stores 
and  department  stores,  but  also  among 


the  voluntary  chains,  the  group  buy- 
ing organizations  as  well  as  among 
wholesalers  and  wholesale  groups. 
Premiums  and  extra  commissions  for- 
merly paid  to  salespeople  for  the  dis- 
posal of  old,  out-of-date,  or  slow-sell- 
ing goods  are  now  being  widely  and 
generally  used  to  induce  the  sale  of 
private  brand  goods. 

The  struggle  at  present  is  not 
merely  between  retailers  and  manu- 
facturers, but  of  independent  retailers 
against  chains  and  of  department 
stores  against  both  chains  and  spe- 
cialty shops.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
chain  stores  has  thoroughly  aroused 
the  independent  retailer  and  the  de- 
partment store  to  action.  There  are 
today  more  independent  retailer  mem- 
bers of  various  forms  of  voluntary 
chains  and  cooperative  groups  than 
there  are  units  in  all  the  chain  store 
systems.  Chain  store  development  is 
likely  to  continue  until  that  time  when 
independent  retailers  can  match  every 
competitive  advantage  of  the  chains. 
A  great  many  independent  retailers 
and  wholesalers  now  claim  that 
through  their  new  organizations  they 
can  accomplish  this  result.  Doubtless 
progress  is  being  made  by  the  inde- 


pendents towards  checkmating  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the  chains.  It  is 
likely  that  within  a  few  years  the  com- 
petitive situation  between  independents 
and  chains  will  be  largely  stabilized. 

Among  these  shifting  conditions  and 
channels  of  distribution  what  is  to  be 
the  advertiser's  way  out?  Certainly 
no  categorical  reply  can  be  made  to 
this  question  that  will  suit  all  case's. 
A  few  suggestions  may  be  offered  for 
consideration. 

1.  It  seems  clear  that  the  national  ad- 
vertiser cannot  afford  to  take  the  slightest 
chance  in  attempts  to  increase  his  sales 
volume  by  cutting  the  intrinsic  qualities  of 
his  goods.  The  cheapening  processes  may 
make  it  possible  to  cut  prices  spectac- 
ularly and  to  secure  a  flattering  immediate 
sale  based  on  the  good-will  of  the  older 
product,  but  the  after-effects  are  certain 
to  prove  disastrous.  Nothing  could  be 
more  harmful  to  the  reputation  of  an 
advertised  product  and  indeed  to  adver- 
tising in  general  in  a  period  such  as  this 
than  to  lower  the  quality.  Even  the  cheap- 
ening of  the  container,  the  package  or 
wrapping,  is  a  dangerous  matter,  for  it 
may  well  be  interpreted  as  a  cheapening 
of  the  product  itself.  The  advertised  prod- 
uct's strongest  hold  on  the  consuming 
public  is  the  faith  in  its  unvarying  qual- 
ity.   If  this  is  lost  then  the  value  of  ad- 


Coupon  Prediction  Chart 


Total  No. 

Total  No. 

Total  No. 

Total  No. 

Total  No. 

Total  No. 

Total  No. 

Total  No. 

Magazines 

3rd  day 

etiiday 

2nd  week 

3rd  week 

American 

l7o 

4% 

22% 

34% 

48% 

70% 

79% 

90% 

Cosmopolitan 

i7c 

10% 

24% 

36% 

49% 

71% 

81% 

92% 

Redbook 

3% 

10% 

25% 

43% 

52% 

70% 

74% 

94% 

Weekly 

Magazines 

Time 

21% 

40% 

65% 

76% 

85% 

92% 

96% 

98% 

Liberty 

12% 

40% 

67% 

77% 

85% 

92% 

95% 

98% 

Literary  Digest 

8% 

33% 

62% 

73% 

80% 

88% 

92% 

97% 

Collier's 

18% 

44% 

67% 

77% 

83% 

91% 

94% 

98% 

N.Y.TimesSun. 

day  Magazine 

43% 

64% 

80% 

86% 

91% 

96% 

98% 

981/2% 

C.  T.  Steven  of  the  Phoenix 


Life  Insurance  Co.) 


IN  his  forthcoming  book,  "Tested 
Advertising  Methods,"  Mr.  John 
Caples  presents  the  accompanying 
prediction  chart,  which  shows  statistic- 
ally the  rate  of  response  to  coupon 
advertisements.  The  chart,  Mr.  Caples 
explains,  "enables  you  to  predict  the 
total  number  of  coupon  returns  you 
will  receive  from  an  advertisement 
without  waiting  six  months.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  you  have  an  advertis- 
ment  in  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  which 
has  brought  100  coupon  returns  after 
the  magazine  has  been  on  sale  six 
days.     The  chart  states  that  these  100 


coupons  are  10%  of  the  total  you  will 
receive.  Therefore  you  should  get  ap- 
proximately 1,000  coupons  from  the 
advertisement.  This  chart  is  based  on 
an  average  of  seven  couponed  adver- 
tisements in  each  of  the  above  maga- 
zines. 

"Note  how  much  faster  the  coupons 
come  in  from  the  weekly  magazines 
than  from  the  monthly  magazines.  An 
easy  rule  to  remember  is  that  a  weekly 
magazine  brings  in  about  half  its  total 
in  the  first  week  and  a  monthly  maga- 
zine brings  in  about  half  its  total  in 
the  first  month." 
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i^ome  advertising,  please 
What  style,  sir  ? 


11 


Much   advertising   has   been  based   on    blanket  drug  products;  a  style  for  foods.  Young  &  Rubicam 

reasoning  —  upon   evolving   a  few   standard   treat-  has  no  faith   in   such  arbitrary  classifications.  We 

nients,  one  of  which  can  be  made  to  fit  any  given  believe  that  each  advertising  story  should  set  its 

set  of  circumstances.  own  stvle — that  advertising  thinking  should  partic- 

This  has  resulted  in  certain  "kinds"  of  advertis-  ularize,  not  merely  generalize.  Such  a  belief  means 

ing.  An  advertising  stvle  for  automobiles;  a  style  for  more  work.   But  it  also   means  better  advertising. 

YOUNG   &*  RUBICAM  •  INC  •  •  advertising 

NEW   YORK    •    PHILADELPHIA    •    CHICAGO 
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vertising  will  be  largely  lost. 

2.  There  is  likely  to  be  increasing  dif- 
ficulty for  national  advertisers  in  their 
attempts  to  maintain  widespread  100% 
distribution.  The  object  of  many  national 
advertisers  in  past  years,  particularly 
those  with  products  of  wide  use,  was  to 
secure  distribution  through  all  channels, 
to  sell  both  independents  and  chain  stores, 
to  deal  with  wholesalers  on  the  one  hand 
and  through  their  own  branches  on  the 
other.  There  have  been  outstanding  in- 
stances of  marked  success  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  all  sorts  of  channels  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Now,  however,  there  is 
such  a  bitter  competitive  struggle  among 
these  channels  that  every  product  at- 
tempting distribution  in  this  manner  is  a 
cause  of  irritation,  ill-will  and  attack.  Ex- 
cept for  the  commodities  in  which  con- 


sumer demand  is  most  widespread  and 
most  insistent,  it  seems  likely  that  many 
producers  of  advertised  goods  may  find  it 
advantageous,  if  not  indeed  necessary, 
to  choose  its  channels  of  distribution  and 
then  to  support  the  selected  channel  in 
every  way  in  its  competitive  relations 
with  other  channels.  It  is  entirely  prob- 
able that  when  we  get  out  of  the  present 
business  depression  we  shall  find  more 
clear-cut  and  definitely  marked  lines 
among  the  various  channels  of  distribu- 
tion than  at  any  time  in  recent  years,  and 
consequently  less  opportunity  for  dis- 
tribution of  the  same  product  through 
seVferal  channels  of  distribution.  Selec- 
tive marketing  will  in  this  case  not  be 
merely  a  good  business  policy  but  indeed 
a  business   necessity. 

[Continued  on  page  34] 


THE   EUROPEAN  LETTER 


AMOS    STOTE,    Paris 


I 


Whpre  Jfe  Get  Off: 

"F  YOU  are-  inter- 
3sted  in  the  sub- 
ject that  is  up- 
permost in  the  minds 
of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand American  busi- 
ness men  scattered 
over  Europe,  with 
special  reference  to 
the  majority  of  them  who  are  located 
in  France  and  Great  Britain.  I  can  tell 
you  it  is  customs  tariffs — plus  quotas 
and  embargoes. 

Europe  has  been  our  greatest  com- 
posite foreign  customer  —  the  cus- 
tomer who  provides,  or  has  provided, 
that  percentage  of  our  trade  which  has 
assured  our  country  of  a  profit  on  its 
industrial  and  commercial  operations. 
It  is  to  take  care  of  this  trade  that  the 
hundred  thousand  or  more  American 
business  men  are  located  in  Europe. 
But  the  worm  has  turned.  For  a 
long  time  Europe  took  its  medicine. 
It  accepted  our  tariff  barriers,  raised 
ever  higher  and  higher,  against  its 
products,  and  did  nothing  in  return 
but  complain.  It  continued  to  buy  our 
goods.  But  that  one-sided  trade  car- 
nival has  passed,  and  I  make  bold  to 
suggest  it  has  passed  forever. 

Europe  Hits  Back: 
pREAT  BRITAIN  has  chucked 
^-^  overboard  its  ancient  and  once 
revered  free  trade  policy,  and  has 
taken  up  tariffs  and  special  bans  on 
certain  imported  goods.  It  has  also 
pounded  home  to  its  concentrated  con- 


sumer market  to  "BUY  BRITISH." 
with  such  dire  threats  to  those  who  do 
not  do  so,  that  the  five-year-old  cam- 
paign is  at  last  bringing  about  a  very 
conspicuous  reduction  in  the  consump- 
tion of  foreign  wares. 

France  has  carried  the  matter  even 
farther,  where  tariff  barriers  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  more  than  a  year  since 
our  elder  statesmen  in  Washington  put 
prohibitive  duties  on  some  39  French 
products  which  had  enjoyed  a  popu- 
larity with  the  consuming  public  in 
the  States.  At  that  time  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  France  toured  the  country  and 
did  his  best  to  soothe  the  pain  French 
business  men  were  suffering  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  crucifying  their  business 
operations  with  us. 

But  kind  words  were  not  enough. 
All  the  world  of  trade  knows  what 
France  did  to  our  motor  car  market 
in  its  country,  to  show  us  where  to  get 
off.  Only  tragic  fragments  of  that 
once  flourishing  trade  now  remain. 
Then,  a  few  months  ago,  France 
started  in  really  to  show  us  just  how 
capable  it  was  of  hitting  back.  Up  to 
the  moment  of  writing  it  is  still  busy 
swatting  our  imports  into  this  country. 
For  weeks  the  English  language  news- 
papers of  France  have  been  carrying 
daily  headlines  announcing  new  tar- 
iffs, heavy  increases  in  old  tariffs, 
quotas,  and  even  complete  prohibition 
of  imports  in  some  cases,  chiefly  on 
products  which  have  been  shipped  into 
this  country  from  the  States.  Fruits, 
canned  goods,  package  goods,  ma- 
chinery, radios,  office  devices  and 
equipment,  electrical  supplies,  to  men- 


tion a  few,  have  been  put  on  quotas 
which  allow  us  to  ship  in  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  quantities  we  had  formerly 
marketed  here. 

During  the  thick  of  this  onslaught, 
in  addition  to  giving  front  page  col- 
umns to  the  subject,  the  papers  gave 
boxed  summaries  of  the  previous  day's 
raids  on  our  imports,  as,  for  example: 
Yesterday's  Quota  Developments:  Execu- 
tive Council  of  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  condemned  quota  policy  as  ag- 
gravating depression.  France  refused  entry 
to  American  apples,  shipped  before  embargo, 
valued  at  2,500,000  francs.  International 
Wool  Federation  here  attacked  increased 
tariffs,  urging  freer  distribution  for  world 
merchandise.  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce understands  France  will  put  embargo 
on  typewriters  and  other  office  machinery 
imported  from  U.  S. 

International  Trade  or  Bust: 

A  ND  it  is  evident  the  French  are  not 
-^  through  with  us  yet.  There  is  no 
use  blaming  them.  They  have  only 
pushed  through  with  dramatic  sudden- 
ness the  punishment  we  have  inflicted 
on  them  for  years,  and  which  we  have 
steadily  increased  at  regular  intervals. 
The  limit  of  endurance  must  eventually 
be  reached.  Even  governments  will 
have  to  realize  that  the  death  of  trade 
through  strangulation  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted calmly  by  business.  Big  busi- 
ness can't  remain  either  big  or  active 
unless  it  has  world  markets.  Our 
country,  which  has  been  the  chief  of- 
fender, despite  the  fact  that  it  has  the 
greatest  losses  to  face  because  of  its 
vast  concentrations  of  industrial  pro- 
ducing units,  must  come  to  its  senses 
and  offer  markets  if  it  is  to  receive 
markets  for  its  wares. 

Great  Britain  and  France  are  now 
making  painfully  clear  the  folly  of 
our  ways.  If  we  continue  to  increase 
tariffs,  they  will  do  likewise — to  the 
point  where  our  international  trade 
will  come  to  a  virtual  standstill.  It 
is  not  the  gold  standard  over  which 
the  world  needs  to  worry  half  so  much 
as  over  international  trade  standards. 

Our  country  is  losing  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  and  keeping  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  workers  out  of 
employment,  solely  through  our  tariff 
policy.  Practical  trade  agreements 
among  nations  would  not  cure  all  the 
world's  ills,  by  any  means,  but  they 
could  give  such  powerful  aid  to  com- 
merce as  to  turn  the  tide  and  provide 
sufficient  strength  to  build  up  other 
worn-out  parts.  Moreover,  it  would  be 
no  stop-gap  or  emergency  measure, 
but  a  sound  and  enduring  procedure 
of  permanent  benefit  to  business. 
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Grand  Dad  coulda-Lut  he 


DIDNT 


Quick  money,  maybe,  versus  slow  money,  sure — the  story  of  Blasted  Hopes. 
Old  men  in  the  autumn  of  their  lives — nursing  in  their  hearts  the  shadows  of 
schemes  that  failed.  Oil  tcells  that  never  came  in.  Stocks  that  never  rose. 
Vacant  lots — still  vacant.  But  trhy  dwell  on  crumbled  dreams?  "See  that  corner 
there?  Well,  fifty  years  ago  it  was  offered  to  me  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  Today 
ten  million  wouldn't  touch  it."  And  the  old  man  shakes  his  weary  head  and 
shuffles  on  down  Clark  Street.  Grand  Dad  coulda—but  he  DIDN'T.  He 
bought  out  where  he  thought  the  town  teas  going,  instead  of  where  it  already  was. 


Fifty  years  ago  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
had  a  theory;  for  newspapers,  too,  whether 
you  know  it  or  not,  have  theories.  Like 
any  other  human  being,  they  sort  of  map 
out  a  course  and  work  along  predeter- 
mined lines.  Sometimes  their  dope  is 
wrong;  sometimes  they  hit  it.  In  the 
case  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News  the  plan 
worked. 

Here's  how  The  Chicago  Daily  News  fig- 
ures: Circulation  is  merely  another  name 
for  "crowds."  Newspapers  grow  prosper- 
ous by  making  other  people  prosperous — • 
FIRST.  Crowds  and  cash  go  together. 
Advertisers  want  cash.  Newspapers  want 
advertisers.  Crowds — cash — advertisers — 
productive  circulation  all  seem  somehow 
to  be  mysteriously  interrelated.  Anyhow, 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  stayed  out  of 
Scatterville  and  followed  the  crowd,  and 
success  followed  The  Chicago  Daily 
News — and  now  it  is  getting  the  lion's 
share   of  the   lineage;   and   advertisers   in 


The  Chicago  Daily  News  are  getting  the 
bulk  of  the  business. 

True,  outside  the  regular  -tO-mile  Chicago 
trading  area  the  population  clusters  up 
now  and  then,  and  you  have  a  market. 
But  each  of  these  independent  trading 
centers  has  its  own  newspapers  and  a 
mind  of  its  own.  No  Chicago  paper 
effectively  reaches  into  these  markets. 

And  speaking  of  crowd  concentration, 
isn't  that  a  pretty  sound  philosophy  for 
any  business  to  follow?  Whether  it's 
market  pages  or  mincemeat,  sports  or 
spaghetti,  want  ads  or  waffle  irons  you're 
selling — the  same  thing  applies — "You 
can't  sell  'em  where  they  ain't."  It's 
cash  you're  after — and  cash  is  a  natural 
and  inherent  outcrop  of  crowds;  and 
never  forget,  the  self-same  surging  mul- 
titudes that  order  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  sent  to  their  homes,  or  take  it 
home  with  them  at  night,  also  order  tons 


The  Chicago  Daily  News 
stayed  out  of  Scatterville  .  .  . 

CONCENTRATED   IN 
CHICAGO,    and    .    .    . 

the  merchants   of   Ch 


s  o(  ChicaSo.  in  1931,  spent  the 
nllowmf!    amounts    per    reader    in    the    adver- 
ising     columns     of    Chicago's     daily     papers: 
— in   THE  CHICAGO   DAILY- 
NEWS  (Eve.)    $I2..'{2 

in  the  American  (Eve.)  .  .        6.66 

in   the  Tribune    (Morn.)         6.50 

— in     the     Herald     and     Ex- 

rhe  Chic.i;!..  I1i:i>  V,  >>,  crricd  more  DE- 
■ARTMIM    -I  mi:  I      \  1 1\  I  KTISING  than 

he    two    m.n,    ,  ,      .-         -iihined. 

-heChicn^n  hi.K  \,  —  .  i.iK-d  more  TOTAL 
;R0CER\  ADMKIISl.Nt;  than  any  other 
lewspaper    in   the   United   States. 

— Authority:  Media  Records,  Inc. 


of  merchandise  sent  to  those  very  same 
homes — and  it  might  just  as  well  be 
YOURS. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS    j^>^ 


THE      QUALITY      QUANTITY       CONCENTRATED       EVENING       CIRCULATION 


f!^' 
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Shifting  Channels 

[Continued  from  page  32] 


3.  There  are  many  careful  observers 
of  marketing  trends  who  feel  that  nation- 
ally advertised  products  may  continue  to 
face  growing  difficulties,  not  only  with 
private  brands  but  with  brands  enjoying 
solely  local  or  sectional  distribution.  This 
view  is  supported  by  such  facts  as  the 
continued  development  of  hand-to-mouth 
buying,  the  stress  placed  both  by  dealers 
and  consumers  on  distribution  service  and 
the  evident  success  of  manufacturers  and 
dealers  who  cater  to  specific  local  require- 
ments. There  are  also  such  other  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  local  concerns  as  lower 
transportation  costs  and  greater  flexibil- 
ity in  meeting  local  conditions. 

4.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  search 
for  new  processes  and  improvements  will 
continue  unabated.  The  changes  enforced 
by  competition,  whether  we  will  or  no, 
will  continue  at  a  high  rate.  The  point 
remains  to  be  emphasized  that  the  con- 
stant changes  going  on  in  consumers'  re- 
quirements, based  on  their  changing  phys- 
ical needs  as  well  as  on  changes  in  taste, 
need  the  manufacturers'  as  well  as  the 
distributors'  closest  attention.  People 
want  to  buy  goods  that  are  in  fashion, 
not  ahead  of  fashion,  nor  behind,  but 
in  fashion.  They  want  goods  that 
are  in  fashion,  in  containers  and  pack- 
ings that  are  themselves  expressive  of 
current  fashion  and  with  the  kind  of 
service  that  is  also  a  part  of  the  general 
fashion.  A  new  research  technique  is 
needed  to  determine  what  the  current 
trends  of  consumer  demand  are,  which 
way  they  are  going  and  at  what  rate,  so 
that  new  products  and  services  may  be 
kept  in  tune  with  the  movements  of  con- 
sumer demand.  It  seems  probably  that 
it  is  in  this  field,  the  adjustment  of  pro- 
duction, of  products,  of  services  and  of 
distribution  methods  more  precisely  to 
the  specific  requirements  of  consumers, 
whatever  they  may  be,  that  the  greatest 
business  progress  will  be  made  during  the 
next  ten  years. 

5.  Finally,  we  are  all  engulfed  in  a 
fearful  business  catastrophe.  There  is 
not  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
its  causes  beyond  the  statement  that  it 
was  not  the  result  of  any  upheaval  of  na- 
ture, of  earthquake,  or  tidal  wave,  of  crop 
failure  or  famine,  of  pestilence  or  disease, 
nor  of  attack  from  without  by  savage, 
marauding,  pillaging  hordes  of  enemies. 
This  disaster  cannot  by  any  logic  or  even 
imagination  be  described  as  the  result  of 
any  "act  of  God."  It  was  man-made.  It 
was  the  result  of  human  causes.  It  can 
not  be  cured  nor  shall  we  see  relief  until 
men,  business  men,  bankers  and  the 
owners  and  managers  of  business  apply 


themselves  to  the  renewal  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  business.  My  closing  thought  is 
that  this  is  not  a  time  for  quitting,  for 
slacking,  for  withdrawing  from  activity. 
Business  will  get  better  when  business 
men  go  out  and  make  it  better.  This  is  a 
time  for  effort.  This  is  a  time  for  adver- 
tising, for  sales  promotion,  for  energetic 
selling.  If  your  sales  are  not  as  good  as 
they  should  be,  find  out  why.  If  your 
product  is  not  what  the  people  want, 
change  it.  If  your  selling  methods  are  in- 
effective, change  them.  More  important 
still,  if  your  customers  can  no  longer  buy 
because  they  have  nothing  with  which  to 
pay,  find  out  the  reasons  for  that  and  then 
consider  the  possibility  of  a  little  original 
service.  If  your  customers'  purchasing 
power  has  been  cut  because  of  unem- 
ployment, why  not  start  some  campaigns 
to  find  markets  for  their  products?  Why 
not  help  them  get  back  to  work?  All  of 
our  charities,  doles,  chests  and  block-aids 
are  hopeless  as  remedies  for  economic  de- 
pression. What  is  needed  is  that  produc- 
tion, distribution  and  business  must  be 
revived.  Exchange  of  products  and  serv- 
ices must  be  reestablished.  The  oversup- 
plies  of  goods  on  every  hand  must  be  sold 
or  bartered  in  return  for  other  goods. 
This  is  the  responsibility  of  business.  In 
the  face  of  overcapacity  and  oversupply 
in  every  necessity  how  long  do  you  think 
will  the  masses  of  the  people  carelessly 
and  lightly  see  their  salaries  and  wages 
cut  down  and  out,  their  savings  disappear, 
and  their  standards  of  living  reduced  to 
penury  and  want? 

Indeed,  how  long  are  you  going  to  stand 
for  this?  Unemployment  among  your  cus- 
tomers is  your  business.  In  times  past 
men  with  vision  pushed  railroads  across 
deserts,  built  settlements,  and  opened  up 
markets  for  services  where  none  existed 
before.  Today  we  need  business  men  who 
will  reestablish  markets  temporarily  de- 
stroyed. This  is  a  time  for  serious  think- 
ing and  some  real  planning  to  get  busi- 
ness. This  is  no  time  for  quitting,  for  re- 
tiring from  the  markets,  for  not  trying. 
The  most  hopeful  aspect  in  the  present 
storm  is  the  small  but  increasing  number 
of  business  concerns  which  are  assuming 
their  responsibilities  for  carrying  on  and 
are  using  their  heads  in  finding  ways  in 
which  to  carry  on.  When  others  join 
them,  business  will  improve. 


Advertising  Art  Awards 

ON  April  23,  the  Eleventh  Annual  Exhi- 
bition of  Advertising  Art  opened  at  the 
Art  Center,  New  York,  where  it  remains  on 
view    until    May    14.      From    approximately 


three  thousand  entries  197  were  selected  for 
hanging,  and  the  following  medal  awards 
and  honorable  mentions  were  made: 

PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  IN  COLOR 
Figures 

Medal  to  Carl  Erickson  for  a  painting  for 
the  Phoenix  Hosiery  Company.  Agency: 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company. 

Honorable  Mention  awarded  to: 

Leslie  Saalburg  for  a  painting  for  the 
French  Line.  Agency:  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc. 

May  Mulvany  for  a  painting  for  the  Inter- 
national Printing  Ink  Corp.  Agency:  The 
Blackman  Company. 

Pierre    Brissaud    for    a   painting    for   the 
Procter  &  Gamble  Company.     Agency:  The 
Blackman  Company. 
Miscellaneous 

Medal  to  Buk  L'lreich  for  his  painting  for 
International  Printing  Ink  Corp.  Agency: 
The  Blackman  Company. 

Honorable  Mention  awarded  to: 

Leslie  Saalburg  for  his  painting  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Company.  Agency:  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc. 

V.  Bobri  for  his  painting  for  the  Cannon 
Mills,  Inc.    Agency:  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

Pierre  Brissaud  for  his  painting  for  the 
Armstrong  Cork  Company.  Agency:  Bat- 
ten, Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

POSTERS  AND  CAR  CARDS 
Medal  to  Alexey  Brodovitch  for  his  poster 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art. 

Barron  Collier  medal  to  Fred  Ludekins 
for  his  poster  for  the  American  Legion. 
Agency:  Campbell  Ewald  Company. 
Honorable  Mention  aivarded  to: 
Lucian  Bernhard  for  his  poster  for  the 
Atlantic  Refining  Company.  Agency:  Out- 
door Advertising  Company,  Inc. 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  ILLUSTRATIONS- 
HALFTONES 

Medal  to  B.  Kimberly  Prins  for  his  illus- 
tration for  the  General  American  Tank  Car 
Corp.  Agency:  Fitzgerald  Advertising 
Agency. 

Honorable  Mention  awarded  to: 

Charles  Garner  for  his  illustration  for  Lit- 
erary Digest.  Agency:  ^.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc. 

Galbraith  for  his  illustration  for  Cluett, 
Peabody  &  Company,  Inc.  Agency:  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc. 

Robert  Fawcett  for  his  illustration  for 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

PEN  AND  INK 

Medal  to  Paul  Froelich  for  his  drawing 
for  Collins  &  Aikman  Corp.  Agency:  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

Honorable  Mention  awarded  to: 

Marian  Wildman  Powell  for  her  drawing 
for  Julius  Kayser  &  Company.  Agency: 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

Ervin  Metzl  for  his  drawing  for  Cluett, 
Peabody  &  Company.  Agency:  Batten,  Bar- 
ton, Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

John  Atherton  for  bis  drawing  for  the 
French  Line.  Agency:  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine &   Osborn,  Inc. 

DECORATIVE  DESIGNS 
Medal  to  Howard  Trafton  for  his  design 
[Continued  on  page  49] 
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Mydthe 

BANKER 


to  the 
ADVERTISING  AGENCY  HEAD 


"Mv. 


,'iewpoint  towards  ad- 
vertising is  somewhat  different 
from  your  own.  I  am  for  it  when 
it  produces — dead  against  it  when 
there  are  no  tangibles  to  credit 
against  the  expenses  it  incurs. 

"I  have  seen  ghastly  advertis- 
ing fizzles  and  heard  from  my  as- 
sociates about  others,  and  I  have 
not  heard  enough  of  the  construc- 
tive work  that  advertising  has 
done  and  is  doing  in  behalf  of 
business  in  this  period  of  stress. 

"If  advertising  will  help  one  of 
the  companies  in  which  I  am  in- 
terested to  increase  its  sales  I  am 
very  much  for  it — but  I  want  to 
be  shown  specifically  and  factu- 
ally what  the  benefits  are  to  be. 
How    are    they    to    be    brought 


TT/'RITE  for  a  booklet 
''  'which  shoivs  Banker 
Influence  in  29  companies 
whose  advertising  expend- 
itures total  approximate- 
ly $50j000,000.  If  you 
ha<ven't  seen  the  Journal 
in  its  neiu  format  ive'd 
like  to  send  you  a  copy. 
No  obligation,  of  course. 


about?  What  evidence  is  there 
that  the  'A.  B.  C  agency  or  the 
'D.  E.  F.'  magazine  or  newspaper 
is  in  a  position  to  do  the  job  for 
this  Company  of  mine  ? 

"Place  me  in  possession  of  this 
kind  of  sound,  practical,  proven 
material  and  there  will  be  far  less 
heard  of  shrunken  advertising  ap- 
propriations, hand-to-mouth  ad- 
vertising policies  that  preclude 
creative  planning  and  the  other 
evils  that  are  on  the  tips  of  adver- 
tising tongues  at  the  present 
time." 


The  importance  of  cultivating 
the  Banker  is  too  widely  admitted 
by  advertising  men,  and  too  defi- 
nitely proven  by  all  the  facts  in 


the  case   to   require  a  discussion. 

What  does  demand  discussion, 
however,  is  this — "How  can  I 
reach  the  Banker  most  effectively 
with  the  minimum  outlay  in 
money?" 

There  is  a  medium  that  is  ex- 
clusively for  Bankers,  rendering 
Bankers  a  constructive  service, 
and  giving  them  information  they 
must  have  in  their  business.  This 
is  the  kind  of  publication  you  are 
interested  in  today,  because  it  will 
do  the  job  for  you  at  one  time 
and  with  one  small  advertising  ex- 
penditure. It  is  the  American 
Bunkers  Association  Journal. 

May  one  of  our  staff'  tell  you 
more  about  it  ? 


AM  ERIC/IN  BANKERS 

Association 

JOURN/IL 


22  East  40th  St. 


New  York 


Alden  B.  Baxter,  .Idv.  Mgr New  York 

J.  Howard  Snow New  York 

R.  W.  Kneebone,  230  No.  Michigan  Ave Chicago 

R.  J.  Birch  i  Co Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 


ADVERTISING    &    SELLING 


April,  '32,  National  Advertising  Expenditures 


NATIONAL  GENERAL  MAGAZINES 


No.  of 

Adver-  APRIL,  19SS 

tisers  PRUDUCT  GROUPS 

67     Automotive  Industry   

98    Building  Materials  

16    Cigars,  Cigarettes  and  Tobacco 
105     Clothing  and  Dry  Goods 

24     Confectionery  and  Soft  Drinks.  . 
426     Drugs  and  Toilet  Goods 

61     Financial  and  Insurance 

94     Foods  and  Food  Beverages 

152     Garden    

256     House  Furniture  and  Furnishings 

27  Jewelry  and  Silverware 
11     Lubricants  and  Petroleum  Prod- 

jicts    

58     Machinery  and  Mechanical  Sup 

plies     

41     Office  Equipment    

28  Paints  and  Hardware   

67     Radios,  Phonographs  and  Musi 

cal   Instruments    

101  Schools,  Camps  and  Correspon- 
dence Courses   

37     Shoes,  Trunks  and  Bags 

47  Soaps  and  Housekeepers'  Sup- 
plies      

210     Sporting  Goods    

180     Stationery  and  Books   

310    Travel  and  Hotels   

107     Miscellaneous    


Standard 
Maga. 

,Zt 
Maga- 

Women's 
Maga- 

23    Gen. 
and  Class 

•  12 

Weekly 

APRIL 

TOTALS 

ACCUML 
TOTALS 

LATIVE 
TO-DATB 

eines 

zines 

xmes 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

$528 

$85,784 

$176,151 

$83,136  $1,208,504 

$1,619,093 

$1,554,103 

%^,1')1,1(>\ 

$5,395,503 

818 

7,493 

70,613 

125,904 

205,901 

742,220 

410,729 

2,239,872 

1,184,048 

3,750 

60,707 

97,550 

27,673 

345,268 

514,4B0 

534,948 

2,002,683 

2,272,775 

Nothing 

20,981 

174,539 

10,187 

143,150 

489,023 

348,857 

1,497,767 

1,047,363 

Nothing 

51,840 

47,592 

6,787 

125,022 

298,826 

231,241 

1,184,841 

778,928 

1,605 

449,934 

1,548,531 

46,732 

828,847 

3,503,597 

2,875,649 

11,669,822 

9,934,209 

8,828 

24,796 

30,110 

20,866 

130,852 

310,008 

215,452 

1,115,485 

834,121 

25 

134,232 

1,471,921 

40,140 

590,956 

2,637,724 

2,237,274 

10,779,522 

8,222,063 

146 

337 

28,575 

73,368 

31.071 

202,087 

133,497 

768,674 

489,188 

5           464 

27,027 

683,872 

105.288 

370,631 

1,523,446 

1,187,282 

4.342,118 

3,201,899 

100 

5,199 

23,919 

13,523 

47,230 

166,166 

89,971 

676,097 

380,748 

2,636 

19,184 

36,909 

7,535 

212,844 

462,180 

279,108 

1,463,463 

1,029,705 

340 

Nothing 

1,608 

23,944 

27,817 

188,930 

53,709 

684,091 

209,052 

1,127 

3,438 

1,050 

22,222 

75,665 

212,215 

103,502 

792,371 

425,618 

Nothing 

5,449 

24,125 

22,408 

72,514 

230,724 

124,496 

482,163 

269,797 

Nothing 

9,302 

15,100 

18,936 

94,838 

207,902 

138,176 

1,211,893 

686,903 

9,977 

71,200 

45.427 

34,240 

20,379 

261.304 

181,223 

1,138,880 

842,918 

Nothing 

16,630 

80,722 

4,799 

55,505 

199,678 

157,656 

624,753 

310,880 

1,200 

22,538 

664,087 

31,833 

193,534 

1,237,106 

913,192 

3,642,565 

2,706,248 

Nothing 

31,147 

7.047 

87,390 

62,384 

296,831 

187,968 

825,664 

548,763 

17,391 

22.258 

20,301 

18,317 

129,219 

353,711 

207,486 

1,396,443 

898,215 

33,656 

36,774 

66,476 

109,453 

215,667 

730,370 

462,026 

2,042,767 

1,450,339 

5,340 

43,923 

97.232 

55,313 

140,403 

465,320 

342,211 

1,716,755 

1,366,852 

2.523 


Tota 


$87,931  $1,150,173  $5,413,457    $989,994  $5,328,201  $16,852,941  $12,969,756  $58,096,450  $44,486,135 


NATIONAL  FARM  PUBLICATIONS 

6  Farm  Publications 


vo.  0/  April  1932 

idver-  Product 

tisers  Groups 


1931 


18     Automotive  Industry 
24    Building  Materials 
6    Cigars,    Cigarrettes    and 

Tobacco     33,000 

9     Clothing     and     Dry 

Goods     8,240 

1  Confectionery    and    Soft 

Drinks      5,051 

55     Drugs  and  Toilet  Goods     56,199 

2  Financial     and     Insur- 

ance           8.752 

10     Foods    and    Food    Bev- 
erages          84.833 

36  Garden     19,464 

10     House    Furniture   and 

Furnishings     57,729 

4  Jewelry   and    Silverware      2,584 

6  Lubricants     and     Petro- 

leum Products   34,650 

86     Machinery      and      Me- 
chanical Supplies    .  .  .   106,516 

1  Office   Equipment    737 

2  Paints   and   Hardware        10,582 
2     Radios,  Phonographs 

and   Mus.   Instr 11.546 

5  Schools     Camps     and 

Corres.    Courses    1,014 

7  Shoes.     Trunks     and 

Bags     12,446 

8  Soaps    and    Housekeep- 

ers'  Supplies    22,614 

8     Sporting  Goods   27,116 

6  Stationery   and   Books   .       1.916 
8     Travel  and  Hotels    ....       7,642 

37  Miscellaneous     84,633 

351 


$181,384  $129,810 
",256   27,142 


38,500 
3,232 


1,250 
51,209 


53.750 
13,444 


45,346 
597 


88.561 

572 
5,250 

12,498 

2,020 

14,588 

39.466 
10,439 
1,888 
337 
58,554 


5603,113  $382,050 
229,336   125,945 


120,550 
40,829 


9,778 
227,246 


290,512 
226,115 


200.851 
11.202 


38,630    83,034 


582.779 
3.100 
30.674 


150,550 
18,661 


2.570 
216,966 


189.590 
139,530 


89,345 
2,316 


387.109 
2,241 
16,646 


52.076 

39,053 

18,212 

16,807 

58,593 

26,253 

74.531 
38,866 
22,008 
34,473 
468,563 

138,353 
16,752 
12,356 
7,021 

243,224 

No.  of 
Adver- 


'NATIONAL  RADIO  BROADCASTING 

16  Groups  of  Stations  Embracing  105  Cities 

ACCUMULATIVE 
April  1932  MARCH    TOTALS     TOTALS    TO-DATE 

Product 


Totals    $847,904  $637,393  $3,477,113  $2,304,538 


9    Auto.  Industry  .... 

1     Building    Materials 

10     Cigars,       Cigarettes 

and   Tobacco    .  .  . 

7  Clothing     and     Dry 

Goods     

8  Confectionery      and 

Soft   Drinks    .  , 
52     Drugs     and     Toilet 

Goods     

8     Financial    and    In- 


1931 

$117,063 

36,920 


$234,127 
2,848 


1931 

$349,301 
110,509 


412,485  732,454  912,362 

51,216  76,395  147,128 

86,080  169,432  264,628 

464,959  1,017,607  1,343,061 

124,766  127,943  350,802 

Beverages  780,708  1,177,964  2,143,294 


2  Garde 

6  House     Furniture 

and    Furnishings 
2    Jwlry.  and  Slvrwre. 
17    Lubricants  and   Pe- 
troleum   Products 
2     Machinery  and  Me- 
chanical   Supplies 
0     Office  Equipment 
9     Paints    and   Hard- 
ware      

2     Radios,      Phngrphs. 

and    Mus.    Instr. 

0     Schools,  Camps  and 

_  Corres.    Courses. 

7  Shoes,    Trunks    and 
^  Bags     

7     Soaps    and    House- 
keepers'   Supplies 

0  Sporting  Goods 

5     Stat'ry   and    Books. 

1  Travel   and   Hotels. 
4     Miscellaneous     .... 

214 


30,242    14,753    59,896 


61,962 
16,178 


189,710 
37,700 


90,539   154,430   273,459 


55,946 

141,821 

3,376 

111,695 

132,764 
22,874 

121,675 
31,366 

119,348 


71,281 
Nothing 

82,081 

30,959 

Nothing 

67,083 

99,420 
Nothing 
85.579 
2,446 
75,891 


249,117 
51,704 

106,550 

392,261 

17,237 
301,234 

266.654 
41.143 

356.665 
79,087 

325,133 


193i 

$697,001 
15,448 

2,361,609 
114,234 
479,761 

2,787,427 

400,222 

3,151,498 
42,639 

153,615 

35,477 


213,668 
Nothing 

176,069 

78,877 

Nothing 

217,628 

286.464 
11.058 
288.311 
7,950 
229,757 


Totals    $3,140,984  $4,300,833  $8,368,635  $12,176,145 


•Weekly  Magazines  and  Radio  Broadcasts  are  for  month  of  March,  1932. 

NOTE:    The  above  data  are  especially  compiled  for  Advertising  &  Selling,  by  "National  Advertising  Records." 
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ADVERTISING    &    SELLING 


(dvertising 

that  sells  the  goods 


DEPARTMENT  STORES,  grocery  stores, 
drug  stores,  hardware  stores,  automobile 
dealers — big  chains  and  small  retailers — realize 
that  it  pays  to  feature  nationally  advertised  mer- 
chandise. 

But  in  times  like  these  the  retailer  refuses  to  get 
excited  about  "national  advertising"  that  is  spread 
too  thin  to  exert  real  local  influence.  The  only  ad- 
vertising that  really  interests  him  is  national  ad- 
vertising that  reaches  a  substantial  proportion  of 
his  customers  and  his  prospects. 

There  is  one  publication  with  dominating  na- 
tional circulation  and  pozverjul  local  concentration; 
one  national  weekly  magazine  with  real  local 
influence— The  American  Weekly. 

Show  the  retailer  an  advertising  campaign  sched- 
uled to  appear  in  this  Mighty  Magazine  and  watch 
him  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Choice  display  positions  in  his  store,  and  valua- 
ble window  space  as  well,  are  gladly  given  to  mer- 
chandise that  is  featured  in  The  American  Weekly. 

Dealers  cooperate  with  advertisers  who  use  The 
American  Weekly  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
pays  them  to  do  so. 

With  five  and  one-half  million  circulation,  nearly 
twice  that  of  any  other  magazine.  The  American 
Weekly  takes  your  advertising  message^  into  one 
out  of  every  five  homes  in  these  United  States. 

Break  down  the  cost  of  316,000  per  color  page 
and  you  find 'it  amounts  to  less  than  3  3  cent  per 
family  reached. 

Less  than  one-third  of  a  penny  for  one  of  those 
big  smashing  color  pages  that  are  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  any  other  magazine  page. 


Editorially,  The  American  Weekly  is  absorbing 
in  its  interest.  Every  issue  contains  material  of 
vital  interest  to  every  family  it  reaches. 

When  you  place  your  advertising  in  this  Mighty 
Magazine  you  are  driving  home  your  sales  story  to 
the  largest,  richest,  most  responsive  market  in  the 
nation. 

That's  why  so  many  successful  advertisers  buy 
The  American  Weekly  and  successfully  merchan- 
dise their  advertising  to  the  retailers. 

Where  this  magazine  goes 

The  American  Weekly  dominates  the  urban  mar- 
kets by  concentrating  70%  of  its  total  circulation 
in  578  of  America's  997  towns  and  cities  of  10,000 
population  and  over.  (1930  U.  S.  census  figures.) 

In  each  of  152  cities,  it  reaches  one  out  of  every  two  families 
In  108  more  cities,  40  to  50%  of  the  families 
In  an  additional  146  cities,  .30  to  40% 
In  another  172  cities,  20  to  30% 

.  .  .  and,  in  addition,  mort  than  1,700.000  families  in  thousands  of 
other  communities,  large  and  small,  regularly  buy  The  American 
Weekly. 

That  is  why  The  American  Weekly  ofl^ers  the 
drive  and  force  required  to  sell  goods  in  19.32. 

Where  can  you  spend  your  advertising  dollar 
more  effectivelv  .^ 


^ 


Cock- A  -Doodle-Doo 

The  April  17,  1932  issue  of  The  American 
Weekly  is  the  largest  in  volume  of  advertis- 
ing linage  and  revenue  ever  published,  ex- 
ceeding the  last  record-breaking  issue  by 
many  thousands  of  dollars. 


theAmerican 

A\VDEKLvY 


in  the  World 


'The  TS!ational  Magazine  with  Local  Influence" 

Main  Office:  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York.  City 

.    .   5   WiNTHRop  Square,   Boston   ...  753  Bonnie  Brae,  Los  Angeles  . 
.     .     1138  Hanna  Bldc,  Cleveland    .     .     .     ioi  Marietta  St.,  Atlanta 


MoNADNOCK  BlDG.,  Sa 


ADVERTISING    &    SELLING 


I 


rhe 


Q0 


^odkins 


SPEAKING  of  elephants,  some  weeks  ago 
the  Fitchburg  Sentinel  took  nearly  two 
columns  of  notice  of  my  humble  hobby  in  its 
"Here  and  There"  department.  Among  other 
things,  it  said: 

"Well,  Odds,  old  top,  we  are  here  to  tell 
you  that  while  you  are  not  too  old  to  join  the 
collecting  fraternity,  no  matter  what  your  age 
may  be,  you  will  not  be  breaking  any  new 
paths  in  your  quest  for  elephants  of  the  col- 
lectible sort,  for  many  of  the  boys  and  girls 
eased  into  the  line  ahead  of  you  years  and 
years  ago.  For  example,  we  refer  you  to 
Fred  N.  Dillon,  senior,  whose  herd  of  pachy- 
derms numbers  upwards  of  a  hundred,  in 
size  ranging  from  a  lovely  thing  in  jade  less 
than  an  inch  long  and  not  over  half  an  inch 
tall,  to  a  beautiful  model  in  cast-iron  painted 
black,  which  is  from  nine  to  ten  inches  long 
and  about  seven  tall.  Yes,  Odds  Bodkins, 
you  can  get  them  'in  bronze,  in  ivory,  in 
silver,  in  wood,'  for  Fitchburg's  premier 
pachyderm  possessor  has  them  in  those  sub- 
stances, as  well  as  in  teak,  ebony,  porcelain, 
china,  stone,  tiger's  eye,  jade,  amber,  rose 
quartz,  rock  crystal,  gold,  coral,  ivory  inlaid 
with  mother  of  pearl,  brass  most  beautifully 
adorned  with  Turkish  or  Arabic  symbols, 
brass  plain  and  brass  inlaid  with  silver,  cast- 
iron  black  and  cast-iron  in  several  colors, 
lacquered  metal,  some  dark-colored  light- 
weight wood  from  Japan,  and  of  wood  cov- 
ered with  gold  leaf.  There  are  other  materi- 
als of  which  they  are  made,  for  we  have  no 
idea  that  we  caught  the  whole  procession 
when  we  had  but  half  an  hour  the  other  day 
to  view  this  superb  collection  of  carving  art 
expressed  in  elephantine  form." 

I  should  admire  to  see  Brother  Dillon's  col- 
lection. Perhaps  I  shall  some  day.  Mean- 
while, my  own  herd  grows  all  too  slowly. 
Nature  does  not  seem  to  be  taking  her 
course!  S-pt— 

Some  of  the  greatest  writers  use  few 
adjectives.  _g.p^_ 

It  is  quite  a  chore  to  teach  a  whole  state 
the  fine  points  of  cookery,  but  the  Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman  undertook  that  ambitious 
job  a  short  time  ago  in  thoroughly  modern 
fashion — with  radio  obligato. 

Free  cooking  schools  were  conducted  in 
20  centers  in  the  state,  sponsored  by  the 
paper,  promoted  editorially  with  the  co- 
operation of  food  and  kitchen  equipment 
manufacturers,  and  popularized  over  the 
ether. 


Anyone  yearning  to  take  on  a  state  for 
purposes  of  culinary  education  or  desiring 
to  know  how  Oklahoma  reacted  to  the  ex- 
periment could,  I  suspect,  coax  further  in- 
formation out  of  Ralph  Miller  of  the 
Oklahoma  Farmer-Stockman. 
— 8-pt.— 

An  English  overshoe  is  advertised  under 
the  very  ingenious  name,  "Everywhen." 

Imagination  in  that  term,  eh  what' 
— 8-pt.— 

Some  astute  retailer  has  discovered  that 
the  right-hand  window  is  ordinarily  about 
5%  more  effective,  in  attracting  purchasers, 
than  the  corresponding  window  on  the  left 
of  the  store  entrance. 

Since  these  tests  were  made  only  on  drug 
stores,  it  now  becomes  a  question  of  deciding 
how  to  use  the  better-pulling  windows 
Should  druggists  concentrate  on  their  slow- 
selling  items,  such  as  drugs  and  hospital  sup 
plies,  or  would  it  be  better  to  display  their 
fast-moving  items,  such  as  lamp  shades,  cof- 
fee, books,  electric  irons,  olives,  sheet  music 
and  fishing  tackle? 

— 8-pt.— 

As  soon  as  I  saw  these  three  quaint  models 
my  fancy  was  quite  taken  with  them.  They 
are  clipped  from  the  top  third  of  an  Exide 
advertisement  in  a  recent  S.E.P. 


starting   battery-    b.y    E.XIDE 

What  I  want  to  know  is,  why  don't  they 
make  an  excellent  little  advertisement  just 
as  they  stand?  Why  the  other  two-thirds  of 
the  copy? 


At  the  library,  while  I  was  waiting  for  a 
reference  book,  I  leafed  through  a  nearby 
volume — "The  Tragic  Drama  of  the  Greeks," 
edited  by  one  A.  E.  Hayes.    He  wrote,  in  all 


"Another  result  of  his  (Aeschylus')  exuber- 
ant fancy  and  lively  perceptiveness  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  copious  fullness  of  his  diction, 
especially  in  descriptive  passages." 

Plenteous  appreciativeness,  I  call  it. 


K.  S.  Crichton,  Associate  Editor  of 
Scribner's,  writes  a  little  note,  "I  don't  know 
the  propriety  of  one  Editor's  calling  the  at- 
tention of  another  to  interesting  material, 
but  I  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  ad  of 
Gimbel's  which  I  am  enclosing  that  I  im- 
mediately thought  of  Advertsinc  &  Sellinc." 


I  can't  speak  for  all  Editors,  but  I  can 
speak  for  the  editorial  staff  of  A  &  S :  we  are 
always  delighted  to  have  fellow  Editors  call 
to  our  attention  interesting  material.  And 
the  Gimbel  advertisement  is  decidedly  inter- 
esting. The  heading  of  the  repeated  adver- 
tisement, "Buy  something  you  don't  need — 
it's  good  for  the  soul,"  reminds  me  of  an 
editorial  Bruce  Barton  wrote  for  Everyweeii 
many  years  ago  to  the  effect  that  we  should 
spend  less  for  necessities  so  that  we  might 
have  more  for  luxuries.  Which  I  think  is  good 
gospel.  What  are  we  here  on  earth  for,  any- 
way, if  it  is  not  to  get  some  fun  and  excite- 
ment of  spirit  in  exchange  for  the  sweat  of 
our  brows? 

— 8-pt.— 

I  have  discovered  a  word  which  probably 
has  never  been  used  in  advertising!  I  stum- 
bled upon  it  in  the  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society  Concert  program  one  afternoon.  See 
if  you  can  find  it  in  this  phrase:  "...  was  a 
dreadful  and  ineluctable  queen." 

Frankly,  I  did  not  know  there  was  such  a 
word  as  ineluctable.  I  have  just  looked  it 
up  in  my  Century  dictionary.  It  means  "that 
cannot  be  escaped  from." 

What  a  word  for  copywriters!  "Test  the 
ineluctable  charm  of  so-and-so's  face  cream." 
"The  spell  of  Miss  Gather's  book  is  ineluct- 
able." "The  ineluctable  beauty  of  this  gas 
range  will  keep  your  cook  with  you  for  life." 

In  a  burst  of  generosity  I  pass  this  word 
along  to  you.  Use  it  freely;  there  are  no 
strings  attached. 
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The  Los  Angeles  Times,  as  the  only  home-owned  metropolitan  news- 
paper in  the  fourth  largest  market  in  the  United  States,  furnishes  an  out- 
standing, unduplicated  service. 

The  Times  is  strictly  a  "morning"  paper,  a  "family"  paper  and  an  "all- 
market"  paper.  The  Times  prints  more  copies  after  midnight  than  any 
other  Los  Angeles  newspaper;  it  exceeds  every  other  local  paper  in 
number  of  copies  delivered  to  homes;  it  rates  first  in  coverage  through- 
out Los  Angeles'  surrounding  trade  area  wherein  resides  over  half  the 
market's  population. 

Free  from  outside  dictation,  aggressively  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of 
the  section,  dealing  understandingly  with  local  problems.  The  Times 
backs  up  its  matchless  coverage  with  a  high  degree  of  reader  confidence 
and  good  will. 

Leading  all  Coast  papers  in  volume  of  advertising  (both  display  and 
classified),  The  Times  is  now  used  exclusively  by  26  out  of  every  100  Los 
Angeles  display  advertisers. 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Representatives:  Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Company,   285   Madison   Ave.,   New  York,   N.   \.;   360   N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.;  10-169  General  Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Drug  Store  Survey 

[Continued  from  page  24] 


ber  of  women  and  children  combined. 
Men  not  only  enter  in  greater  num- 
bers, but  account  for  a  larger  amount 
of  purchases.  Windows  apparently 
are  designed  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
feminine  shopper,  since  passers-by 
looking  at  windows  are  predominantly 
women.  Apparently  the  drug  store 
needs  to  redirect  its  sales  effort  so  as 
to  cultivate  more  strongly  its  mas- 
culine market. 

NOT  more  than  one  out  of  eight  cus- 
tomers buy  more  than  one  item 
on  a  single  visit  to  a  drug  store.  This 
fact  has  great  importance  for  various 
phases  of  drug  store  merchandising. 
Since  the  average  sale  to  a  customer  is 
between  thirty  and  thirty-five  cents,  a 
large  margin  is  necessary  to  cover  the 
several  fixed  charges  which  are  prac- 
tically the  same  for  a  retail  transac- 
tion, whether  it  is  for  thirty  cents  or 
three  dollars. 

The  prevalence  of  the  single  unit 
sale  is  a  basic  consideration  in  store 
promotion  also,  and  it  would  appear 
to  follow  that  the  problem  is  to  get 
the  customer  to  make  his  first  visit  to 
the  store  and  then  to  insure  repeated 
visits,  rather  than  to  make  a  sale  of 
maximum  size  on  a  single  visit.  Start- 
ing from  this  fact,  our  report  on  drug 
store  arrangement  asserts  that  attrac- 
tive appearance  is  the  most  important 
consideration,  and  should  not  be  sac- 
rificed to  obtain  minor  promotional 
advantages  within  the  store.  A  mer- 
chandising policy  based  on  the  fa- 
mous precept,  "Let  the  buyer  beware," 
would  not  appear  to  have  permanent 
value  for  an  institution  like  the  drug 
store,  which  is  so  dependent  on  the 
accumulation  of  fractional  profits 
from  small  sales  to  largely  the  same 
customers. 

A  prime  essential  is  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  store  pres- 
tige. Naturally,  no  attempt  was  made 
in  the  survey  to  measure  so  abstract  a 
quantity  as  store  prestige.  The  prin- 
cipal elements  which  compose  it  have 
been  revealed  in  a  number  of  ways. 
They  are  price,  service,  integrity,  and 
personality.  The  personality  of  the 
store  is  an  extension  of  the  personality 
of  the  management.  It  is  made  up  of 
the   elements   of   appearance,   sales 


methods  and  range  of  commodities 
handled,  which  make  the  store  a 
pleasant  and  attractive  place  to  be  and 
distinguish  it  from  its  competitors. 
The  customer's  belief  in  the  integrity 
of  the  store  is  a  most  important  ele- 
ment and  is  reflected  very  sharply  by 
observations  of  consumer  reactions 
within  the  store.  The  appeal  of  price 
alone  appears  to  be  qualified  by  the 
degree  of  confidence  which  the  con- 
sumer learns  to  place  in  the  merchan- 
dise and  services  offered  by  the  store. 
It  has  been  said  above  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  cut-price  sale  is  to  de- 
velop the  consumer  belief  that  a  store 
sells  on  a  low-price  basis.  Consider- 
able evidence  has  been  collected  in 
the  course  of  the  survey  that  the  cut- 
price  sale  does  not  stimulate  the  sale 
of  other  items.  Under  aggressive  mer- 
chandising, every  effort  is  made  to  sell 
merchandise  carrying  higher  margins, 
once  the  customer  has  entered  the 
store  to  buy  the  advertised  leaders, 
but  apparently  with  slight  success.  If 
the  advertising  is  successful  in  creat- 
ing a  capacity  crowd  in  the  store,  it 
automatically  cuts  down  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  sales  people  for  direct  sug- 
gestion or  persuasion.  The  result  is 
that  most  of  the  time  during  the  day 
of  the  special  sale  is  spent  in  passing 
out  the  advertised  leaders  to  custom- 
ers who  already  know  what  they  want 
and  who  have  in  many  instances  pro- 
vided themselves  with  memorandum 
lists  based  on  the  published  advertise- 
ment. If  any  increase  occurs  on  other 
items  handled  by  the  store,  it  is 
through  customers  buying  at  other 
times  than  the  sales  days,  under  the 
impression  that  the  store  is  a  low- 
priced  institution.  Sales  on  controlled 
brands  are  to  a  large  extent  made  to 
customers  who  have  learned  to  ask  for 
them  by  name. 

TT  seems  inevitable  that  the  practice 
-*-  of  emphasizing  manufacturers' 
brands  in  cut-price  sales  should  lead 
on  the  whole  to  a  greater  concentra- 
tion of  sales  volume  on  these  items 
than  would  otherwise  occur.  In  other 
words  the  original  offer  of  the  cut 
price  seems  to  be  more  effective  in  in- 
fluencing the  consumer's  mind  than 
any  attempt  to  turn  attention  to  other 


items  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  There  is 
a  much  greater  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  consumer  to  ask  for  merchan- 
dise by  brand  in  stores  where  this  gen- 
eral scheme  of  merchandising  pre- 
vails. This  undoubtedly  can  be  at- 
tributed in  large  part  to  actual  pref- 
erence for  the  leading  brands,  created 
either  by  use  or  by  advertising.  On 
the  other  hand,  considerable  weight 
must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  drug 
store  customer  has  now  had  long  ex- 
perience with  this  type  of  merchandis- 
ing not  only  in  drug  stores  but  in 
many  other  types  of  outlets.  Adver- 
tising one  thing  and  trying  to  sell  an- 
other are  likely  to  carry  the  suspicion 
that  there  was  no  sincere  intention 
behind  the  original  offer  and  that 
other  merchandise  offered  must  be  of 
an  inferior  character.  Recognition  of 
this  fact  by  retail  organizations  is  re- 
flected by  the  growing  emphasis  upon 
controlled  brands  in  their  newspaper 
advertising. 

Another  important  conclusion  is 
suggested  by  the  study  of  cut-price 
sales.  Some  apparently  good  and 
logical  basis  for  the  price  cut  seems  to 
be  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  cus- 
tomer full  confidence  in  a  cut  price. 
The  selling  of  one  item  at  a  low  price 
in  order  to  sell  another  at  a  good  mar- 
gin has  come  to  be  a  very  transparent 
device.  Most  customers,  however, 
seem  to  be  somewhat  conversant 
with  the  idea  that  handling  cost 
per  unit  is  less  when  an  item  is  sold 
in  quantities.  At  any  rate,  some  really 
amazing  evidence  has  been  obtained 
showing  that  a  less  drastic  cut  is  re- 
quired to  stimulate  the  sale  of  an  item 
in  quantities  than  appears  to  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  sale  of  the  same 
item  on  a  single  unit  basis.  A  num- 
ber of  instances  have  been  recorded 
similar  to  the  following  incident.  An 
item  was  placed  on  sale  at  fourteen 
cents  in  one  of  the  test  stores  and  sold 
moderately  well.  When  the  price 
changed  to  three  for  fifty  cents  the  vol- 
ume of  sales  showed  a  remarkable  in- 
crease. It  seems  safe  to  infer  from 
such  incidents  that  the  customer  ac- 
cepts the  quantity  discount  as  an  ob- 
vious and  legitimate  attempt  to  in- 
crease the  sale  of  the  item  but  sus- 
pects that  some  trick  is  involved  in 
the  other  type  of  cut,  since  the  motive 
is  not  so  readily  apparent. 

Such  considerations  in  the  field  of 
selling  policies  have  important  impli- 
cations with  regard  to  the  control  of 
operating  costs.  The  plan  of  adver- 
tising one  group  of  commodities  and 
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attempting  to  sell  another  places  a 
heavy  task  upon  the  merchandising  or- 
ganization. It  is  a  plan  which  can 
scarcely  be  administered  except 
through  constant  and  exhausting  pres- 
sure extending  from  principal  execu- 
tives down  to  the  contacts  between 
sales  clerks  and  customers.  The  strain 
to  maintain  this  pressure  carries  seri- 
ous intangible  costs.  It  is  furthermore 
a  considerable  factor  in  diverting  at- 
tention from  such  important  problems 
as  improved  store  arrangement,  the 
creation  of  prestige  based  on  factors 
other  than  price  and  adequate  meas- 
urement of  consumer  reactions  to  new 
commodities,  new  features  of  service 
and  novel  sales  plans. 

The  effort  to  control  the  sale  ap- 
pears to  enjoy  very  moderate  success 
even  where  highly  organized  and  per- 
sistent. The  resistance  which  consum- 
ers have  built  up  to  such  practices  is 
well  illustrated  by  a  recent  incident 
observed  in  one  of  the  test  stores.  A 
custorrter  came  in  to  make  a  purchase 
and  said,  "I  want  some  XYZ  tooth- 
paste. Have  you  got  a  substitute  for 
it?"  It  is  not  possible  as  yet  to  speak 
with  any  final  authority  concerning 
the  relative  cost  of  selling  advertised 
or  non-advertised  items.  It  seems 
likely,  however,  that  our  final  cost  fig- 
ures will  show  a  considerable  differ- 
ence. To  state  the  case  more  accu- 
rately, it  appears  to  cost  considerably 
more  in  time  and  effort  to  persuade  a 
customer  to  accept  an  item  different 
from  that  asked  for  than  it  does  to  sell 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  product  speci- 
fied or  to  sell  an  additional  item.  It 
is  clear  also  that  organizations  which 
attempt  to  provide  the  sales  clerk  with 
definite  guidance  in  sales  suggestion 
are  giving  less  attention  to  related 
items  and  increased  quantities  than 
these  possibilities  deserve. 

There  is  no  desire  to  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  the  sales  practices 
which  have  come  to  be  bracketed  un- 
der the  term  "substitution."  Observa- 
tions in  the  test  stores  would  tend  to 
indicate  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
country's  60,000  drug  stores  make  lit- 
tle attempt  at  substitution.  This  is 
stated  as  an  inference  from  fact  and 
is  not  meant  as  either  approval  or 
criticism  of  the  merchandising  prac- 
tices of  these  stores.  Failure  to  substi- 
tute should  not  be  taken  by  the  manu- 
facturer of  leading  items  as  carrying 
an  unqualified  recommendation  since 
the  stores  which  are  free  from  this 
practice  frequently  lack  any  sort   of 
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The  year  1931  was  not  easy  for  advertising 
linage  increases.  In  fact,  most  magazines  con- 
soled themselves  by  cutting  down  their  losses. 
Not  so  with  The  Household,  the  Magazine  of 
Main  Street.  Household  leads  the  entire  na- 
tional women's  field  in  1931  food  linage  increase 
with  a  gain  of  21.2%.  The  gain  of  its  nearest 
competitor  was  only  4.7%.  The  remaining 
magazines  had  no  food  linage  gains  to  report 
for  1931. 

Over  a  half  million  dollars  spent  during  1931 
in  Household   by  32  leading  food  advertisers. 
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planned  or  aggressive  sales  effort.  It 
is  possible  that  more  aggressive  mer- 
chandising would  lead  to  a  greater 
volume  of  sales  through  retail  drug 
stores  as  a  whole  without  adversely 
affecting  the  volume  on  leading 
brands. 

One  of  the  greatest  gaps  in  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  the  formulation 
of  sound  merchandising  policies  in  the 
drug  trade,  as  in  many  other  fields, 
has  been  any  accurate  evaluation  of 
the  profit-making  possibilities  which 
each  item  holds  for  the  retailer. 

In  the  drug  trade  competitive  price 
cutting  has  carried  many  items  down 
to  a  level  where  the  loss  appears  ob- 
vious. It  certainly  does  not  require  a 
cost  accountant  to  show  the  retailer 
that  any  product  sold  at  or  below  the 
price  paid  for  it  carries  a  loss  when 
he  charges  against  it  any  fraction  of 
the  operating  costs  of  the  store.  Cuts 
are  not  usually  so  drastic,  however, 
and  there  are  many  borderline  cases 
on  which  it  is  important  to  know 
whether  the  cut  represents  more  than 
what  is  justified  on  the  basis  of  cost 
savings  arising  from  favorable  mar- 
keting qualities.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true,  for  example,  that  some  conces- 
sion can  safely  be  made  on  fast-mov- 
ing commodities,  as  compared  with 
slow-moving  products  on  which  the 
other  characteristics  are  the  same. 

What  are  the  factors  which  deter- 
mine the  true  profit  possibilities  for 
commodities  moving  through  retail 
drug  stores?  The  cost  analysis  phase 
of  the  National  Drug  Store  Survey  has 
shown  that  at  least  four  factors  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
net  profit  for  any  commodity.  These 
are  gross  margin,  turnover,  unit  of 
sale,  and  special  handling  require- 
ments. Faulty  judgments  arise  from 
placing  exclusive  reliance  on  any  one 
of  these  factors.  Commodities  with 
small  gross  margins  may  actually  pro- 
duce net  profits,  and  other  comniod- 
ties  with  large  margins  may  be  han- 
dled at  a  loss.  Special  handling  re- 
quirements have  usually  been  neglected 
in  considering  the  cost  of  handling  a 
product  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
measurement.  The  way  in  which  the 
survey  has  built  up  such  a  measure- 
ment for  each  conunodity  through 
time  studies  and  other  types  of  pains- 
taking observation  and  analysis  will 
be  described  at  length  in  a  later  ses- 
sion. It  may  be  stated  in  general,  as 
a  very  important  finding  of  the  sur- 
vey, that  drug  store  commodities  vary 
greatly  in  selling  time  and  in   other 


requirements  directly  affecting  operat- 
ing costs  and  net  profits. 

The  major  effort  in  this  survey  has 
been  in  the  analysis  of  retail  merchan- 
dising problems  because  it  was  felt 
that  such  studies  offer  the  greatest  op- 
portunity to  be  of  help  not  only  to  the 
retailer  but  to  the  wholesaler  and 
manufacturer  as  well.  There  were 
several  phases  of  the  study,  however, 
directed  more  definitely  at  problems 
which  the  wholesaler  and  manufac- 
turer face  in  their  own  operations. 

One  such  study  was  an  attempt  to 
develop  a  formula  for  the  selection  of 
retail  customers.  Much  promotional 
effort  is  wasted  because  few  sales 
managers  are  able  to  identify  the  mi- 
nority of  retailers  in  a  given  area  who 
account  for  the  bulk  of  the  business. 
Wholesaler  and  manufacturer  may 
some  day  wish  to  cooperate  in  the 
preparation  of  a  list  of  the  essential 
retail  outlets  for  every  important  mar- 
ket center  throughout  the  country. 

While  much  of  this  material  re- 
mains to  be  analyzed,  some  very  sig- 
nificant facts  have  already  been  estab- 
lished. The  most  important  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  retail  drug  trade,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  does  not  engage  in 
aggressive  merchandising,  and  hence 
is  not  fully  capitalizing  its  opportu- 
nities for  the  creation  of  demand. 

2.  The  essential  basis  of  aggressive 
merchandising  is  organization  and 
sales  planning,  rather  than  high-pres- 
sure tactics  in  advertising  or  the  sales 
interview. 

3.  A  redirection  of  retail  sales  ef- 
fort is  suggested  by  the  predominance 
of  men  among  customers,  by  the  small 
number  of  multiple  sales  and  by  ob- 
served consumer  reactions  to  sales  de- 
vices. 

4.  Location  and  rental  problems 
are  of  paramount  importance,  involv- 
ing not  only  the  success  of  the  retail 
druggist  but  major  issues  concerning 
the  entire  industry. 
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White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

June  6-9 

International  Assn.  of  Display 
Men,    Hotel    Sherman,    Chicago, 

ni. 

June   19-23 

Advertising  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica, Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York 

June  20-22 

Newspaper  Advertising  Execu- 
tives, Assn.,  New  York 

July  5-9 

Pacific  Advertising  Clubs  Assn., 
Vancouver,    B.    C. 

July  7-9 

Advertising  Distributors  of 
America,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Sept.  12-15 
Financial  Advertisers  Assn.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Oct.  2-4 

Mail  Advertising  Service  Assn., 
Hotel    Pennsylvania,    New   York 

Oct.  5-7 

Direct  Mail  Advertising  Assn., 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  Y'ork 


5.  An  era  of  store  modernization  is 
overdue  because  of  the  many  new  de- 
partments in  the  drug  store  which  have 
not  been  fully  assimilated. 

6.  A  basis  for  pricing  from  oper- 
ating cost  rather  than  from  competi- 
tive considerations  is  urgently  needed 
and  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
clearing  up  some  of  the  issues  now 
vexing  the  trade. 


Everybody's  Business 

[Continued  from  page  3] 


Even  silver  is  commencing  to  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  material  in 
the  construction  field.  Several  pieces 
of  apparatus  made  from  pure  silver 
weigh  300  pounds  each  and  are  used 
in  the  production  and  preparation  of 
foodstuffs.    Some  of  the  new  uses  for 


the  white  metal  are  in  vinegar  factories 
and  in  storage  batteries. 

Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  an- 
other element  that  is  old  as  the  ages 
and  vital  to  human  life,  but  only  now 
coming  into  view  as  a  base  material 
for  an  infant  industry  of  great  promise. 
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I  refer  to  oxygen,  which  iiiilil  recently 
has  done  little  more  than  aid  the  dying 
and  lessen  the  dangers  of  pneumonia. 

We  have  known  for  a  long  time 
that  people  who  get  pneumonia  must 
be  supplied  with  oxygen  to  overcome 
the  deficiency  of  this  element  in  the 
blood.  In  certain  illnesses  oxygen 
slows  the  pulse  and  improves  heart 
conditions.  Victims  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  have  lived  in  it  for  weeks 
or  months  with  no  adverse  effects. 
Aviators  who  go  to  high  altitudes 
return  to  earth  with  a  great  excess  of 
red  corpuscles  in  their  blood.  These 
seem  to  come  out  of  the  marrow  of 
the  bones  in  a  great  hurry  when  the 
earth  is  left  far  below,  and  they  dis- 
appear as  rapidly  when  the  flier  again 
lands. 

These  and  dozens  of  other  interest- 
ing disclosures  respecting  the  effects 
of  oxygen  usage  have  built  up  an 
assurance  that  the  potentialities  of  this 
element  have  hardly  been  touched. 
Further  faith  in  the  future  of  oxygen 
was  created  recently  when  experiments 
proved  that  this  element  may  be  the 
long  sought  remedy  for  dementia  pre- 
cox, a  form  of  insanity  that  is  wide- 
spread and  that  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  terrible  of  all  human  afflic- 
tions. The  yearly  cases  of  this  dread 
disease  run  into  the  thousands,  and 
included  in  the  list  are  a  great  number 
of  men  and  women  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  mental  work  entailing 
large  responsibilities. 

Recent  tests  with  a  number  of 
people  who  were  in  hospitals  with 
serious  mental  breakdowns  disclosed 
that  cures  might  be  effected  by  the 
jiatients  doing  a  few  minutes  of  deep 
lireathing  each  day  in  an  atmosphere 
made  up  of  85  per  cent  oxygen  and 
15  per  cent  carbon  dioxide.  In  such 
treatments  the  oxygen  seems  to  lift  the 
veil  that  has  covered  the  minds  of 
these  demented  individuals. 

Research  with  oxygen  is  also  being 
carried  on  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  of  the  effects  of  various 
diets  and  treatments  in  different  per- 
centages of  oxygen.  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  this  element  will  become 
an  essential  agent  in  the  more  efficient 
utilization  of  a  number  of  foods  and 
liquids  that  pass  into  the  blood  stream 
or  undergo  digestion.  The  effect  of 
oxygen  enrichment  in  the  blood  in 
cases  of  alcoholism  is  intensely  interest- 
ing. In  an  atmosphere  high  in  oxygen 
people  who  were  intoxicated  in  nat- 
ural   air   conditions    become    rational 
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and  apparently  normal.  This  sounds 
like  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  have 
a  flask  of  oxygen  in  one  pocket  if 
there  is  a  flask  of  rye  in  the  other. 

The  price  of  oxygen  is  rapidly  going 
down.  This  means  that  people  liv- 
ing in  high  or  low  altitudes  may  actu- 
ally stay  at  home  and  yet  change  from 
one  climate  to  the  other.  Individuals 
and  groups  engaged  in  various  kinds 
of  work  may  be  able  to  multiply  their 
efficiency  in  times  of  urgent  need  by 
increasing  materially  the  oxygen  con- 
tent of  the  indoor  atmosphere  in  the 
offices  or  factories  in  which  they  labor. 
Cheap  oxygen  will  also  bring  radical 
changes  in  such  industries  as  steel 
and  manufactured  gas. 

And  talking  of  new  industries, 
none  is  more  interesting  than  the  cur- 
rent efforts  of  several  companies  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  rubber 
here  in  our  own  country.  After  years 
of  experiment  and  the  loss  of  a  great 
amount  of  money,  American  chemists 
finally  discovered  a  way  to  domesticate 
the  wild  Mexican  shrub  known  as  the 
guayule. 

Not  only  have  they  learned  how  to 
make  it  grow  in  the  soil  of  California, 
but  they  have  succeeded  in  increasing 
its  rubber  content  amazingly.  Some 
specimens  now  yield  as  high  as  45  per 
cent  of  their  weight  in  a  variety  of 
rubber  that  has  a  softness  of  texture 
not  found  in  the  rubber  of  the  tropics. 
The  improved  American  strain  of  this 
shrub  produces  as  much  rubber  in  two 
years  as  was  stored  in  the  wild  plant 
in  four. 

The  new  rubber  industry  in  Califor- 
nia is   founded  on  methods  that  are 


entirely  mechanical.  Machines  per- 
form every  operation  from  the  first 
planting  of  the  weed  to  the  produc- 
tion of  rubber  in  slabs  for  shipment. 
A  new  extraction  plant  of  15,000 
pounds  daily  capacity  is  now  in  oper- 
ation near  Salines,  California.  The 
jaw  material  comes  from  6,000  acres 
of  unirrigated  plants,  now  growing  on 
ground  previously  dedicated  to  beans 
and  barley. 

This  achievement  in  the  field  of 
rubber  may  prove  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  is  now  generally  expected. 
The  prosperity  of  our  nation  is  largely 
dependent  upon  transportation,  and  a 
large  part  of  our  transport  has  been 
wholly  dependent  upon  a  supply  of 
crude  rubber  grown  in  foreign  lands. 
Isolated  from  the  sources  of  this  prod- 
uct, America's  armed  forces  would  be 
severely  handicapped. 

No  longer,  therefore,  will  we  be  de- 
pendent on  the  continued  docility  of 
a  million  Orientals.  We  will  save  a 
considerable  part  of  the  $300,000,000 
sent  abroad  each  year  to  pay  our 
rubber  bill.  Our  own  farmers  will 
have  a  new  and  valuable  plant  to 
cultivate,  for  this  strange  guayule 
shrub  can  be  made  available  for 
growth  over  considerable  areas  in  a 
number  of  our  states.  A  deadly  blight 
might  destroy  rubber  in  the  Far  East 
as  it  did  in  Brazil,  in  which  case 
American  rubber  might  avert  a  major 
disaster  to  the  world. 

The  future  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially the  United  States,  is  bright 
with  hope.  Every  dog  has  his  day. 
The  forlorn  pessimist  is  about  fin- 
ished with  his. 


House-to-House  Selling 

[Continued  from  page  16] 


and  saves  the  salesman  from  a  break- 
down of  spirit,  as  happens  under  end- 
less rebuffs.  With  preliminary  work 
effectively  done  the  salesman  either 
has  an  appointment  for  the  interview 
or  feels  so  confident  of  being  able  to 
identify  himself  that  he  dares  to  stand 
on  the  doorstep  frankly  and  openly 
for  what  he  is. 

"Warn  them,"  said  one  of  these 
manufacturers  to  me,  "not  to  overwork 
the  telephone.  Some  folks  are  as 
dead  weary  of  the  telephone  as  the 
door  bell.  All  lazy  fellows  use  the 
telephone.      Remember   that   you    are 


making  it  equally  easy  for  the  woman 
to  give  you  a  'No'  and  after  one  turn- 
down the  door  is  double  barred  against 
you." 

An  insurance  agency,  last  summer, 
worked  itself  out  of  the  doldrums  by 
advertising  that  it  could  show  a  de- 
positor how  to  obtain  security  whether 
the  bank  might  fail  or  not.  Its  solici- 
tors quickly  were  admitted  to  business 
offices  for  an  interview.  Then  it  was 
a  simple  matter  to  progress  from 
surety  coverage  of  so  highly  specialized 
a  nature  as  a  bank  balance  to  surety 
bonds  of  other  types. 


One  of  the  oil  companies  decided 
to  give  electric  clocks,  in  three  or  four 
colors  to  match  the  kitchen  wall,  as  a 
premium  for  buying  80  gallons  of 
gasoline.  With  a  clock  in  hand,  openly 
to  be  seen  by  the  house-wife  before 
she  unlatched  the  door,  solicitors  went 
from  house  to  house.  They  showed 
the  clock,  briefly  told  the  story  of 
"free"  on  a  coupon  basis.  Wherever 
an  audience  was  granted,  the  interview 
closed  with  a  statement  that  the  neigh- 
bors one  or  two  houses  away  had 
"not  been  at  home,"  but  suggesting 
that  credit  for  five  gallons  would  be 
given  if  the  word  could  be  passed 
along  and  a  report  made  on  a  post- 
card. The  postcard,  in  due  time,  was 
used  for  solicitation,  often  by  tele- 
phone. 

Upon  completion  of  the  purchase  of 
the  required  quantity  of  gas,  the  cus- 
tome;-  was  told  that  "tomorrow  Miss 
Jones  will  deliver  the  clock  to  your 
home."  A  definite  hour  was  agreed 
upon.  Miss  Jones  is  prompt,  aids  in 
the  simple  installation;  but  empha- 
sizes that  only  one  clock  to  a  family  is 
allowable.  She  also  impresses  upon 
the  house-wife  that  she  has  now  ob- 
tained what  would  have  cost  from  $4 
to  $10,  or  $1.79  for  on  inferior  model 
at  cut-rate  stores.  "And  it  has  cost 
you  nothing  beyond  remembering  to 
have  your  husband  buy  our  gas." 

For  continued  patronage,  however, 
a  bridge  table  is  offered — in  return 
for  a  greater  quantity  of  gasoline — 
and  this  may  be  duplicated  up  to  four 
tables. 

Nor  is  this  fine  pre-approach  thrown 
away.  In  due  time  either  Miss  Jones, 
or  someone  else  using  the  name  of  the 
company,  shows  up  to  introduce  a 
household  dry-cleaning  equipment. 
The  cost  of  this  may  be  reduced  by 
couponing  the  purchaser  of  the  com- 
pany's own  dry-cleaning  fluid. 

Another  manufacturer  reports  that 
a  fine  pre-approach  for  an  item  selling 
at  $30  is  the  department  store  of  the 
city.  This  store  is  appointed  exclusive 
distributor,  or  is  entered  on  the  basis 
of  a  leased  department.  The  canvas- 
sing is  then  carried  on  with  the  store's 
familiar  name  as  guarantee  of  reli- 
ability. 

Perfection  of  the  pre-approach  has 
brought  an  upsetting  of  the  so-called 
"high  pressure"  salesmanship.  "High 
pressure"  staked  all  on  a  single  inter- 
view. "Close  the  sale  at  once  or  drop 
the  prospect"  is  no  longer  a  motto  of 
the  training  course  for  these  men  and 
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maintained  despite  the~depressioii 


1VJ.R.  F.  J.  OELERICH,  JR.,  of  the  Oelerich  &  Berry  Company,  Chicago, 
wanted  to  increase  the  sales  of  Old  Manse  Syrup. 

His  product  was  a  plain,  everyday  food  product,  sold  in  retail  grocery 
and  delicatessen  stores,  the  same  as  hundreds  of  other  food  products. 
Without  making  the  advertising  or  merchandising  of  Old  Manse  Syrup 
in  any  way  sensational — without  radical  changes  in  packaging — without 
special  sales  or  merchandising  stunts — without  extra  salesmen,  the  Oelerich 
&  Berry  Company  sales  index  figure  for  Old  Manse  Syrup  for  1930  was 
327c  greater  than  the  index  figure  for  1927.  For  1931  the  sales  index  figure 
was  33%  greater. 

This  increase  was  achieved  easily  and  economically  by  going  directly  to  the 
heart  of  the  sales  problem,  and  promoting  the  sale  of  Old  Manse  Syrup  at 
that  strategic  point  where  promotion  can  be  directly  translated  into  sales — 
right  on  or  near  the  retail  stores  where  Old  Manse  Syrup  is  on  sale. 
This  was  done  by  means  of  Criterion  Posters  as  illustrated  in  the  photo- 
graph at  the  left.  Criterion  Posters  are  beautifully  colored  posters,  eight 
feet  high  and  four  feet  wide,  erected  at  eye  level  on  the  walls  of  retail 
stores  in  liome  shopping  neighborhoods. 

The  figures  mentioned  above  have  been  carefully  and  impartially  gathered 
and  checked  by  Walter  Mann  &  Staff,  a  nationally  known  research  organ- 
ization. They  have  been  reproduced  in  a  sixteen  page  report,  which  we 
shall  be  glad  to  send  you  free  of  charge.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  below,  or 
pin  it  to  your  letterhead,  and  learn  how  you,  too,  can  increase  your  sales. 
Send  for  a  copy  of  this  report  today. 

CRITERION   SERVICE 

Xdtwn-wide  Three-Sheet  Posting  in   Home  Shoppmg  ?\(eighborhoods 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


Philadelphi 
Chicago 


San  Francisco 

St.  LoLi 


Cleveland 
Toronto 


Mail  this 
Coupon 
today  |if" 


Criterion  Service 

420  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York  City 

Please  send  me  without  ob- 
ligation on  my  part  a  copy  of 
the  performance  report  des- 
cribed in  your  advertisement 
in  Advertising  &  Selling. 
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Service  standards  remain  unchanged  .  .  . 
but  your  bill  will  average  about  20%  less! 

The  ups  and  downs  of  business  nnay  resemble  a  trail  through  the 
Andes.  The  wheel  of  Fortune  may  act  like  a  compass  off  its  base. 
But  the  inclination  to  assay  the  traveler  by  his  hotel  address  is  just 
as  fundamental  now  as  in  the  spendingest  days  of  the  balmiest 
boom. 

THE  BLACKSTONE  address  has  always  signified  a  mission  .  .  .  and 
a  traveler  of  importance.  Socially  and  commercially  .  .  .  THE 
BLACKSTONE  has  successfully  ministered  to  the  requirements  of 
travelers  of  world-wide  experience. 

This  fact,  we  believe,  gives  a  special  aspect  to  our  recently  an- 
nounced rate  reductions.  On  an  average,  your  stay  at  THE 
BLACKSTONE  will  cost  just  about  20%  less  than  formerly.  Rates 
have  been  reduced  proportionately  on  rooms  .  .  .  menu  charges 
and  on  the  countless  incidentals  which  are  a  p^rt  of  every  hotel  bill. 
We  arrived  at  our  lowered  costs  by  simply  passing  on  to  you 
economies  which  we  have  been  able  to  effect  without  disturbing 
our  usual  service  standards.  In  a  word  .  .  .  the  cost  .  .  .  not  the 
service  .  .  .  has  been  reduced. 

We  frankly  invite  the  critical  comparison 
of  those  who  have  interpreted  the  magnifi- 
cence of  THE  BLACKSTONE  ...  as  placing 
it  beyond  the  means  of  the  average 
traveler.  You  will  be  pleasantly  surprised 
to  learn  that  you  can  now  stay  at  THE 
BLACKSTONE  for  not  more  than  what  less 
distinguished    accommodations    may    cost 
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IT  WILL  PROFIT 
YOU 

to  he  represented  in  the 
Market  Place 

Because  it  keeps  your  name  and 
service  before  a  selected  group  of 
10,000  buyers  at  all  times  at  an 
astonishing  low  cost. 
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women.  The  preliminary  call,  as  used 
so  effectively  by  refrigerator  salesmen, 
is  extended  to  articles  which  sell  for  as 
little  as  S5. 

The  preliminary  calls  aim  at  (1)  a 
fast  sorting  of  active  prospects  by 
elimination  of  impossible  homes  and 
(2)  making  some  sort  of  appointment 
for  the  real  sales  presentation.  It  is 
probably  within  the  facts  to  say  that 
of  manufacturers  who  give  careful 
training  to  their  men  nine-tenths  plan 
for  one,  if  not  two,  preliminary  calls. 
It  is  the  one  sure-fire  pre-approach 
in  house-to-house  selling. 

This  practice  has  also  revived  the 
evening  call.  An  eight-hour  day  is 
hardly  sufficient  for  the  canvas.ser  of 
today. 

One  seller  of  "handy  information" 
books  instructs  the  salesman  to  drop 
in,  late  in  the  day,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  haste  and  to  say  something  of 
this  sort: 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Jones.  I'm  Miss  Helper. 
I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  Sonny's 
work  in  school.  But  it's  late  now  and 
I've  an  appointment.  How  would  to- 
morrow morning,  about  ten,  suit 
you?" 

One  of  the  refrigerator  companies, 
last  season,  used  effectively  a  variant 
of  this  method.  Fitting  the  prelim- 
inary message  to  the  trend  of  the  times, 
the  prospect  was  interested,  somewhat 
mystified,  and  yet  not  informed  by: 

"I'm  Mr.  Willing  of  Cor- 
poration. Too  bad  it's  late  now.  Your 
work's  pressing  you  and  I'm  due  home 
already.  How  about  tomorrow?  It's 
a  new  idea  for  cutting  down  house 
expenses.  Just  perfect  for  such  a  home 
as  yours. 

"Five  in  the  family?  The  ideal 
size!  Better  food  and  more  shoes,  with 
no  bulge  in  the  budget !  Oh,  I'm  glad 
I  found  you." 

Another  form  of  the  preliminary 
call  is  that  which  delivers  the  sales 
talk  and  arranges  for  a  demonstration 
in  a  day  or  two,  when  others  may  be 
present,  particularly  the  husband  and 
elder  daughter. 

"Labor  saving  equipment,  aids  for 
children,  anything  for  health  or  sani- 
tation," in  the  judgment  of  a  leader 
in  direct  selling,  "will  always  go. 
There's  a  big  premium  on  brains  and 
imagination,  and,  I  would  say,  a  pen- 
alty on  trickery.  It's  the  hardest  sell- 
ing in  the  world;  also  it  pays  the  sales- 
man most  money;  and  the  depression 
has  improved  our  methods  because 
now  it's  so  much  harder  to  break  in." 
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The  Fetish  of  Budgeting 
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tention  among  advertising  men  for 
many  years.  There  are  those  who 
attack  it  as  "blue  sky":  there  are 
others  who  laud  it  to  the  sky. 

As  for  the  writer,  his  attacks  upon 
it  have  been  directed  almost  entirely 
to  the  blatant  theories  regarding  its 
universal  potency,  and  to  the  Olympian 
finality  with  which  the  "experts"  have 
explained  the  "right  way  to  advertise" 
(and  the  fewer  the  coupons  they  had 
ever  counted,  the  more  they  were  cock- 
sure) . 

As  a  rule,  the  results  from  publicity 
are  untraceable,  at  any  rate,  untraced. 
Yet,  in  a  general  way,  we  have  known 
for  generations  that  this  publicity  does 
bring  results  indirectly,  occasionally 
on  a  huge  scale,  and  that  in  some  in- 
stances it  directly  creates  a  rush  of 
sales. 

In  any  event,  the  mere  fact  that 
publicity  has  often  failed  to  prove  its 
value  does  not,  in  the  least  degree, 
prove  that  it  is  valueless.  And  the  man 
who  quits  his  advertising  for  a  while 
in  order  to  "save  some  money"  prob- 
ably never  knew  why  he  started.  In 
fact,  if  originally  there  was  an  intel- 
ligent basis  for  undertaking  the  adver- 
tising, there  is,  in  a  time  of  depression, 
far  greater  reason  for  continuing  with 
"publicity"  than  there  is  for  maintain- 
ing the  kind  of  advertising  that  looks 
for  inunediate  results. 

If,  for  example,  I  am  advertising  a 
cosmetic  on  a  special  offer  in  the  daily 
newspapers  then,  to  a  large  degree,  that 
advertising  must  bring  sales  through 
the  dealers  at  the  time.  If  I  have  genu- 
ine figures  which  show  me  how  many 
sales  are  created  in  the  course  of  12 
months  by  the  addition  of  each  thou- 
sand new  customers,  I  have  a  right, 
provided  I  am  willing  to  appropriate 
my  advertising  on  the  basis  of  sales 
volume  a  year  ahead,  to  include  all 
that  coming  12  months'  volume  in  the 
amount  I  am  willing  to  allow  for  the 
immediate  first  sale;  yet,  no  more. 
The  users  created  by  the  advertising 
bring  cumulative  results,  but  the  ad- 
vertising itself  must  do  its  part  within 
48  hours. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I  am  advertis- 
ing a  breakfast  food  without  any  par- 
ticular idea  that  people,  upon  seeing 
an  advertisement,  will  rush  immediatelv 


to  the  grocery  store  to  buy  that  par- 
ticular food,  then  I  am  looking  for- 
ward over  a  span  of  6  months,  12 
months  or  longer,  for  the  effect  of  this 
and  other  advertisements.  (This  does 
not  concede  the  correctness  of  the  cur- 
rent theories  about  "cumulative  ef- 
fect.") The  publicity  is  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  maintaining  familiarity 
with  the  brand  name  so  that  other 
brands  cannot  crowd  me  out.  (This, 
in  turn,  does  not  concede  the  sincerity 
of  the  Fetish  of  Continuity.  But  the 
refusal  to  worship  that  Fetish  need 
not  imply  a  readiness  to  crawl  into  the 
sub-cellar  and  to  stay  there  whenever 
a  storm  is  raging.) 

The  time  seems  to  be  close  at  hand, 
if  not  here  already,  when  every  firm 
will  have  to  push  or  be  pushed.  Those 
who  lag  will  lag  still  more.  To  the 
writer  it  seems  fantastic  to  suspect 
that  we  are  in  the  process  of  undergoing 
a  revolution  or  a  revolutionary  evolu- 
tion of  our  industrial  system.  We  are 
in  the  "dumps,"  that's  all;  and  if  we 
are  merely  marching  up  and  down  as 
usual,  then  the  time  is  here,  or  will  be 
very  soon,  to  decide  who  will  and  who 
will  not  be  the  leaders  in  the  business 
cycle  of  the  coming  decade. 


w 


True  Story"  Reduces  Price 
to   15c 

ITII  llie  July  issue  True  Story  will  re- 
duce  the   price   per  copy  from   25c  to 


"The  need  fur  a  reduction  in  price,"  says 
the  publishers,  "was  apparent  inasmuch  as 
True  Story,  selling  at  25c  in  these  times,  was 
definitely  out  of  line  with  the  current  com- 
modity prices,  which  are  down  approximately 
.30%." 

Before  the  step  was  finally  taken  of  reduc- 
ing the  price,  a  field  survey  was  conducted 
by  the  William  C.  Keenan  Company  among 
1612  identified  newsstand  buyers  who  were 
known  to  have  purchased  the  magazine  in 
1931. 

"The  survey  disclosed,"  continues  the  re- 
port, "that  83%  of  the  families  who  had  dis- 
continued reading  True  Story  since  last  year 
<lid  so  because  they  were  without  employ- 
ment and  consequently  without  buying 
power.  Further,  these  families  who  had 
given  up  reading  the  magazine  were  not  buy- 
ing any  magazine  on  the  newsstands  at  any 
price. 

"On  the  other  hand,  98%  of  the  families 
who  are  still  continuing  to  read  True  Story 
with  the  same  frequency  in  1932  as  they  did 
in  1931  are  gainfully  employed  and  spending 


h  traced 
directly  to  the 

News  ad" 


"Any  doubt  which 
we  may  have  had  in 
our  minds  regarding  fhe 
pulling  power  of  the 
NEWARK  EVENING 
NEWS  for  the  merchants 
of  East  Orange  has  been 
dispelled.      Last  week   we  ! 

ran  one  ad  announcing  a 
three-day  sale  and  after 
a  careful  check-up  we 
found  that  80%  of  our 
business  could  be  traced 
directly  to  the  NEWS  ad. 
The  response  was  so  great 
it  was  necessary  to  close 
our  doors  for  one  hour  on 
the  first  day  of  the  sale 
to  readjust  our  stock." 


The  old  axiom  about 

"what  has  been  done 

can    be    done"   seems   to 

have  rung  true  in  the  case 

of .*     And  why 

shouldn't  it — a  great, 
rapidly  growing  market  of 
ably  responsive  moderns 
and  the  country's  largest 
six-day  advertising  medi- 
um influencing  their  buy- 
ing habits.  What  this  ad- 
vertiser has  done  you  can 
do  with  the 


EUGENE  W.  FARRELL 
Business  &  Advertising  Mgr. 
215-221  Market  Street 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE 
General  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit 
Los  Angeles    San   Francisco 
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Radio 


for  the  Advertiser 


EDGAR    H.    FELIX 


A  T  the  risk  of  being  presented  with 
/\  a  carload  of  Wrigley's  Chew- 
-L  M.  ing  Gum,  I  again  desire  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  producers  of  Myrt  and 
Marge,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  feature  playing  in  competition 
with  Amos  'N'  Andy.  For  a  fifteen- 
minute  feature  this  involves  the  most 
extensive  cast  on  the  air,  and  for 
technique  of  dramatic  showmanship 
and  perfection  of  presentation  it  has 
no  superiors.  There  is  plenty  of  vital 
suspense  in  the  script;  vividness  in 
presentation  which  is  the  product  of 
a  well  selected  staff  thoroughly  re- 
hearsed in  every  respect  and  sup- 
ported by  every  conceivable  detail  of 
background  and  local  color. 

A  detail  of  commercial  tie-up  is 
somewhat  obscured,  but  it  is  a  sample 
of  the  thoroughness  shown  in  develop- 
ing the  Myrt  and  Marge  program. 
The  full  names  of  the  two  leading 
characters  are  Myrtle  Spear  and 
Margie  Minter,  the  idea  evidently 
being  to  wriggle  the  word  "Spear- 
mint" indirectly  into  the  newspaper 
listings,  but  too  much  reference  to 
them  without  their  last  names  has 
defeated  this  ingenious  attempt. 

o 

With  most  of  the  national  business 
placed  by  advertising  agencies  remote 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  going  to  a  five- 
kilowatt  station,  the  one  kilowatt 
broadcasters  decided  upon  an  accurate 
determination  of  field  intensity  cover- 
age in  the  Los  Angeles  district.  Ac- 
cordingly field  intensity  measurements 
of  three  leading  stations  were  made  on 
the  2,  4,  8,  16,  32  and  64-mile  radii 
from  the  business  center  of  that  city. 
Approximately  15  measurements  were 
made  on  each  radial.  The  results 
showed  that  the  one-kilowatt  stations 
were  somewhat  better  located  so  far 
as  service  to  the  greatest  population 
is  concerned  than  the  five-kilowatt  and 
that,  in  general,  better  high  level  pop- 
ulation coverage  was  offered  by  them. 

The  survey  is  particularly  instruc- 
tive  because  it  has  been   carried  out 


in  a  systematic  way.  The  locations 
are  evenly  spaced  on  the  radials  which 
branch  out  from  the  business  center 
of  Los  Angeles.  This  makes  it  easy 
to  check  up  the  validity  of  the  survey. 
Unfortunately,  the  maximum  reading 
possible  with  the  equipment  used  is 
14,000  microvolts  per  meter  which 
makes  it  appear  that  a  home-made  field 
intensity  measuring  equipment  was 
used.  Such  equipments  are  often 
satisfactory  for  making  uncalibrated 
comparative  readings,  but  are  not 
suited  to  high  level  observations  or 
quantitative  readings.  My  examina- 
tion of  the  published  results,  however, 
convinces  me  that  it  is  a  competent 
survey,  the  errors  in  which  would  be 
cured  by  a  larger  number  of  measure- 
ments. 

The  habit  of  evaluating  a  station 
according  to  the  licensed  transmitter 
power  is  one  which  must  soon  go 
into  the  discard  because  that  quantity 
bears  too  indirect  a  relation  to  the 
signal  delivered  to  the  listener.  Only 
advertisers  seem  to  care  how  much  is 
burned  up  by  the  vacuum  tubes  under 
the  transmitting  aerial;  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  prefers  field  in- 
tensity measurements  to  its  own  em- 
pirical determinations  based  on  rated 
power. 

A  study  of  signal  distribution  which 
I  have  made  in  the  New  York  area 
proves  that  the  most  consistent  cover- 
age of  the  entire  metropolitan  area  is 
not  secured  by  the  30  or  50-kilowatt 
stations  serving  it,  but  by  means  of  a 
station  of  much  lower  power.  Loca- 
tion and  directional  transmitting  char- 
acteristics are  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  station  power  in  determin- 
ing field  intensities.  A  few  more  sur- 
veys of  the  character  made  of  the  Los 
Angeles  area  will  bring  out  this  fact 
so  strikingly  that  field  intensity  meas- 
urement rather  than  licensed  trans- 
mitter power  will  ultimately  be  the 
only  criterion  by  which  a  station's 
coverage  value  will  be  judged. 


The  Chrysler-Ziegfeld  Hour  (it 
would  hardly  be  fair  to  call  it  merely 
the  Chrysler  Hour)  burst  upon  us  with 
such  a  fanfare  of  Ziegfeldian  pub- 
licity that  we  really  expected  some- 
thing entirely  new  in  radio  presenta- 
tion. Novelty,  however,  was  the  only 
element  which  seemed  to  be  lacking  as 
far  as  a  satisfactory  entertainment  was 
concerned.  Eddie  Dowling  is  a 
polished  master  of  ceremonies  who 
knows  how  to  advertise  Ziegfeld 
shows  without  appearing  to  do  just 
that.  Orchestral  and  vocal  personnel 
is  beyond  reproach,  and  altogether  it 
is  a  smooth  running  and  entertaining 
feature.  Chrysler  advertising  was  con- 
spicuously missing  until  the  end  when 
it  burst  on  us  suddenly  with  one  min- 
ute and  forty-five  seconds  of  straight 
selling  talk,  the  longest  so  far  recorded 
with  our  stop-watch.  The  listener  was 
just  about  convinced  that  he  was  to 
have  a  royal  treat.  By  the  time  the 
blurb  came,  it  was  entirely  welcome. 

o 

One  of  the  largest  advertising  agen- 
cies in  the  country  finds  it  necessary 
to  write  to  those  who  offer  to  present 
suggestions  regarding  radio  programs 
somewhat  as  follows: 

"Our  experience  in  the  past  has 
been  such  that  we  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  firm  policy  that  we 
will  not  discuss  ideas  for  radio  with 
any  persons  whose  objective  is  the 
sale  of  his  idea  or  securing  employ- 
ment to  put  it  into  effect. 

"So  frequently  they  are  of  a  nature 
similar  to  something  that  we  are 
either  doing  or  planning  to  do  and 
the  question  of  plagiarism  or  claim- 
jumping  of  the  idea  arises." 

At  first  sight  this  appears  to  be  a 
narrow  policy  and  a  blanket  refusal  to 
consider  ideas  from  outsiders.  But  it 
is  unquestionably  dictated  by  painful 
experience  rather  than  any  desire  to 
be  high-hat  or  unapproachable. 

The  fact  is  that  the  originators  of 
good  program  ideas,  well  developed 
skits  and  ingenious  advertising  tie-ups 
are  floating  around  seeking  to  make 
contact  with  advertisers  through  the 
agencies.  But  purveyors  of  ideas  are 
inclined  to  exaggerate  their  value,  little 
realizing  that  the  idea  of  itself  would 
be  worthless  if  it  were  not  for  the 
position  and  requirements  of  the  ad- 
vertiser and  the  intelligence  and  facili- 
ties used  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
Nevertheless,  if  there  were  some 
medium  of  contact  which  would  pro- 
tect both  agency  and  idea-creator^ 
everyone  would  benefit. 


I, 
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Passing  of  the 
Buying  Urge 

[Continued  from  page  22] 

from  business,"  as  they  are  constantly 
purchasing  cheap,  tawdry  clothing  of 
the  sweat-shop  variety  and  labeling 
them  their  own.  Why  do  they  do  it? 
No  one  exactly  knows,  I  guess,  but 
they  surely  won't  and  can't  attract  their 
usual  clientele.  When  prices  are 
raised  and  they  make  a  bid  for  ex- 
clusive millinery  business  the  type  of 
person  that  purchased  during  the 
"sale"  will  not  be  interested  and  the 
former  patrons  will  be  frightened  away 
as  they  have  been  during  the  present 
period. 

And  so  we  go  into  stores  and  are 
surrounded  with  cheap  dresses,  cheap 
hats,  cheap  house-furnishings  ....  ad 
infinitum.  My  answer  is,  "I'll  not 
have  anything,  thank  you!"  And  I 
believe  that  many  other  women  prefer 
quality  in  small  quantities  to  whole- 
sale sleaziness.  I  want  my  money's 
worth  in  style,  beauty,  newness  of  de- 
sign and  durability,  and  according  to 
statistics  I  should  get  twice  as  much 
quality  for  a  dollar  today  as  I  did  in 
1928  and  1929. 

But  I  don't — so  I  won't  buy ! 

Advertising  Art  Awards 

[Continued  from   page  34] 

for  the  North  German  Lloyd.  Agency: 
Smith,  Sturgis  &  Moore,  Inc. 

Honorable  Mention  awarded  to: 

Ervine  Metzl  for  his  design  for  Bigelow- 
Sanford  Carpet  Company,  Inc.  Agency: 
Newell-Emmett  Company. 

Alexey  Brodovitch  for  his  design  for  In- 
ternational Printing  Ink  Corp.  Agency:  The 
Blackman  Company. 

V.  Bobri  for  his  design  for  Thomas  Cook 
&  Son.  Agency:  L.  D.  Wertheimer  Company, 

^'"^'  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Medal   to   Paul   Outerbridge,   Jr.,   for  his 
photograph  for  McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 
Honorable  Mention  awarded  to: 

John  Scott  for  his  photograph  for  Johns- 
Manville  Corp.  Agency:  J.  Walter  Thomp- 
son Company. 

Edward  J.  Steichen  for  his  photograph 
for  The  Ponds  Extract  Company.  Agency: 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company. 

This  year  no  awards  were  made  in  the 
still  life  group  due  to  the  fact  that  the  jury 
did  not  consider  any  of  the  entries  accept- 
able for  the  award.  Window  displays,  pack- 
ages, merchandise  and  containers  were  ex- 
cluded from  this  year's  show,  and  the  Art 
Directors  Club  will  hold  a  separate  exhibi- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1932  especially  for  this 
group. 

The  jury  of  awards  consisted  of  Alexander 
Brook.  Joseph  B.  Piatt  and  Frederick  C. 
Kendall. 
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Announces: 


A   KEDUCTION   IX    KATKS   on 

S«>rconlaii«l  IJnif,  coiisisxtiiig  of 
Sorc'onlaiid  and  Silvor  Screen, 
an«l  an  atljustnient  of  the  rates 
on  the  inilivifluail  magazines. 

A  KEDCIITIOX  IX  THE  XEWS- 
STAXD  PRICE  of  Sereenland 
^  ith  the  June  is»$ne  from  25  to  15 
cents  a  copy;  aeeoinpanieil  by  a 
{greatly  increased  print  ortler 
and  sales  promotion  efforts. 


ITS  (pOOD  FOUTLXE  in  securing 
the  services  of  Macy  &  Klaner, 
Inc.,  as  the  Western  Representa- 
tives of  these  magazines,  ivith 
offices  in  the  Wrigley  Bnil«iing, 
Chicago. 
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COME- TO  CINCINNATI 
STOP  at  the  GIBSON 

Cincinnati's  largest  and  busiest,  most  centrally 
located  hotel  offers  outstanding  values  .  .  . 
70%  of  all  rooms  $2.50,  $3,  $3.50  and  $4  . . .  rates 
in  five  famous  restaurants  correspondingly 
reasonable.  Superlative  accommodations, 
food,   service   and   entertainment.    Garage. 


Whatever 

Your 
Question 


about 
w  ords, 
persons, 
places, 
look   it 


The  ''Supreme  Authority'" 

WEBSTER'S  NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

452,000  Entries,  2,700 
Pages,  12,000  Biographical 
names,  32,000  Geographi- 
cal subjects,  and  6,000  Illus- 
trations. Write  for  specimen 
pages,  etc.,  mentioning  this 
magazine,  to 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

Springfield.  Mass. 


f  So  Big 


are  closets  at  the  Winthrop  that 
they  will  hold  all  the  belong- 
ings of  even  a  prosperous  adver- 
tising man  or  woman. 

Furnished  suites  of  from  one 
to    four    rooms    by    the    day, 
month,  or  year.      Serving  pan- 
tries, frigidaire  and  large  closets 
with  every  suite, 
• 
Under  Roper  Smilh 
Preferred    Management 

Hotel  Winthrop 

47th  and   Lexington  Ave., 
New  York 

Tel.   WIckersham   2-1400 


Moving  ? 


Be  sure  to  send  both 
your  old  and  your  new 
address  one  week 
before  date  of  issue 
with  which  the  change 
is  to  take  effect. 


Brain  Teasers 

[Continued  from  page  23] 

structor  dancing  with  young  lady. 

Headline:  Why  Good  Dancers  are 
more  popular  than  "Walk-Arounds". 

Suggestion  Number  Two 
Illustration:  Picture  of  couple  danc- 
ing with  masks  on  at  mask  ball. 

Headline:  How  a  Faux  Pas  Made  Me 
Popular. 

Copy  Plot:  Young  man  is  embar- 
rassed by  his  poor  dancing.  He  takes 
the  course  in  dancing  and  soon  becomes 
popular. 

(9)   Suggestions  for  Advertising  a 

Course  of  Treatments  for  People 

With  Nervous  Ailments 

Suggestion  Number  One 
Illustration :  Panel  containing  list  of 

symptoms  of  nervous  troubles. 

Headline:    Thousands    suffer    from 

Sick  Nerves  and  don't  know  it. 

Suggestion  Number  Two 
Illustration:    Photograph    of    nerve 
specialist. 

Headline:  Have  You  These  Symp- 
toms of  Nerve  Exhaustion? 


(10)  Suggestions  for  Advertising  a 

Set  of  Books  Containing  World's 

Great  Literature 

Suggestion  Number  One 
Illustration:  Photograph  of  William 
Lyon  Phelps. 

Headline:  "Good  reading  is  a  neces- 
sity of  life,"  says  William  Lyon  Phelps. 

Suggestion  Number  Two 
Illustration:  Picture  of  Joan  of  Arc 
at  the  siege  of  a  walled  city. 

Headline:  The  writings  in  these  im- 
mortal books  are  as  stirring  as  the 
mightiest  deeds  of  history. 


Headlines  of  Successf  nl 
Advertisements 

1.  60    Days    Ago    They    Called    Me 
"Baldy". 

2.  I'll  Give  You  Amazing  Powers  of 
Concentration   or  No   Cost. 

3.  To   the  man  who   is  35  and  dis- 
satisfied. 

4.  Get  rid  of  money  worries  for  good. 

5.  Here's   a   Queer   Way   to   Learn 
Music. 
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new  WORK 

• 

In  ihe  heart  of  ihe  city... 
YET  quiet  and  retined. 
Adjoining  Harvard  Club, 
tii'o  blocks  from  Qrand  Cen- 
tralTerininal. . .  ten  minutes 
from  Penna.  R.  R.  Station 
.  ..A  step  from  Fifth  Aieiiuc" 
and  all  shops  and  shous... 

Modern,  Comfortable  and 
ECONOMICAL  .  .  . 
ROOM    and     BATH 

in,,,.    $912 


Harrv  3.  Veitch 


Qli^ 


iVidi-Mi:i'A 


♦  ♦HOT    E    L  ^ 

WP^T^';v»^T-NE\VVORK 


De  Witt  Operated  Hotels 

Unusually   Comfortable   Rooms, 
the   Finest  of  Foods 


Rates  Starting  at  $2.50  Single 
In  CLEVELAND  it's 

The  IKILLEXDEI^^ 

ELMER     HOGREN,     Mgr. 

1050  Rooms,  all   with   Bath 

4-Station    Radio    Speaker    in    Every    Roorr 

In  COLUMBUS  It's 

The  XEIL  HOUSE 

TOM   A.   SABREY,   Mgr. 
650  Rooms,  all  with  Bath 
In   AKRON    It's 

The  MAYFLOWER 

C.   J.    FITZPATRICK,    Mgr. 

450  Rooms,  all  with  Bath 

4-Station    Radio   Speaker   in    Every    Roort 


6.  You  didn't  say  a  single  word  all 
evening. 

7.  Can  you  talk  about  books  with  the 
rest  of  them? 

8.  How  a  Faux  Pas  Made  Me  Popular. 

9.  Have    You    These    Symptoms    of 
Nerve   Exhaustion  ? 

10.  "Good   reading   is   a  necessity   of 
life,"  says  William  Lyon  Phelps. 


Drug  StOH'  lulcriors 
for  Display 

[Continued  from  page  18] 

%  doz.  Mennen's    Shaving   Cream,   50<? 

Vi  tloz.  Johnson    &    Johnson's    Modess, 

30<f  size 
1/2  doz.  Johnson      &      Johnson's      Baby 

Talcum,  25^  size 
%   doz.  Prophylactic  Tooth  Brushes  .SOc 

size 
%  doz  Listerine  Antiseptic,  SOi  size 
Vi  doz.  Listerine  Tooth  Paste,  25^  size 
Vi  doz.  Tish,  25^  size 
V2  doz.  Feenamint,  25('  size 
Vi  doz.  Bromo  Seltzer,  50^  size 
1/6  doz.  Ambrosia,  $1  size — 1st  and  2nd 

quarter 
1/12  doz.  Ambrosia,    $1    size-3rd    and 

4th  quarter 

The  retail  value  of  this  free  goods 
amounts  to  sixty  dollars  for  the  year, 
and  in  order  to  protect  the  manufac- 
turers against  the  retailer  who  might 
accept  the  proposition  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  stock  the  table  with  merchan- 
dise of  his  own  selection,  it  is  also 
"mutually  agreed  that  in  the  event  the 
purchaser  fails  to  continue  to  properly 
display  the  products  and  to  inaintain 
the  proper  operation  of  the  display 
sign  then  the  seller  may  at  once  discon- 
tinue delivery  of  the  free  products  and 
sue  the  purchaser  for  failure  to  per- 
form this  agreement  and  recover  from 
the  purchaser  the  sum  of  $60.00  as 
damages,  together  with  attorney's  fees 
and  the  cost  of  this  action." 

The  delivery  of  the  free  goods  will 
be  handled  by  means  of  coupon  books 
in  which  the  quarterly  payment  of 
each  product  is  represented  by  a  dif- 
ferent slip.  Every  three  months  the 
proper  coupons  are  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  wholesaler  salesman  who  will 
sign  them  to  certify  that  the  provisions 
of  the  contract  have  been  executed  and 
will  arrange  for  the  delivery  of  the 
merchandise  from  the  wholesaler  ware- 
house. 

The  coupons  will  be  mailed  in 
turn  to  the  respective  manufacturers 
and  the  wholesalers  will  be  reimbused 
in  merchandise.    Error  and  fraud  will 


HERE'S  HELP 

IN  TOUGH  TIMES 


There's  a  way  to  cut  costs 

while  increasing  your  sales 

and  this 

FREE  BOOK 

TELLS  HOW 


J  nieth- 
;,py.  It 
>nal  dis- 


IF  YOU  haven't  seen  this  n, 
modern  selling  and  distrihii 
ods,  write  today  for  your  fre, 
tells  how  to  gain  regional  or  n 
tribution  for  your  product,  at  nunuiium 
cost .  .  .  how  to  place  spot  stocks  of  your 
merchandise  in  the  cities  where  your 
goods  can  be  most  readily  and  profitably 
sold  .  .  .  how  to  reduce  branch  house 
overhead  by  using  our  warehouses  as  your 
OTV/i  branch  distributing  points. 

Nationally-known  merchandisers  —  fa- 
mous for  their  success  in  selling  their 
maximum  market  -contributed  the  facts, 
figures  and  ideas  uhiih  this  hook  pre- 
sents. You'll  ri-ad  in  it  tlie  experiences 
of  such  products  as  l.ucky  Strike,  Beech- 
Nut,  Bon  Ami,  Borden,  farnation  Milk, 
Colgate,  Comet  Rice,  Karo— and  hun- 
dreds of  others,  made  by  manufacturers 
large  and  small. 

In  these  trying  times,  alert  executives 
are  finding  fruitful  knowledge  and  com- 
mon-sense inspiration  in  the  A.W.A. 
Booklet.  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 
Let  us  show  you  how  to  get  strategic 
distribution  for  your  raw  materials, 
manufactured  articles  or  service  parts. 
Economical,  efficient  distribution  —  at 
minimum  cost!  That's  what  A.W.A. 
warehouses  offer.      The  book  tells  how. 


AM  ERICAN 

WAR  EHOUSEMEN'S 

ASSOCIATION 

9010  Adams-Franklin  BIdg.  Chicago,  III. 


ADVERTISING    &    SELLING 


AprU  28,  1932 


GOOD  BUSINESS 

for  the  Subscriber 


S    CLINTON   ST. 


FOOELBERG 

ENGINEERING 
^  COMPANY   fc 

11  CHICAGO  P 

Projection  Booth  Equipment 

BuiUen  Hardware  Specialties 


Product  Engineering 
530  B.  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.   Y. 

Gentlenen: 

Have  just  completed  readins  the  January 
sue  of  Product  Engineering  and  1  want  to  take  this 
portunity  to  congratulate  you  on  its  ap^jearance  an 
usefulness.  Tliis  is  even  a  better  issue  man  the 
ceding  ones,  all  of  which  1  have  read  frou  cover  t 


The  type  of  advertising  found  in  your  pub- 
lication is  a  decided  improveiient  over  nost  advertis- 
ing found  in  other  trade  journals  botli  in  information 
and  appearance  and  1  find  the  advertising  section  ev3ry 
bit  as  interestins  as  yaur  excellent  articles. 

I  recently  saved  nyself  considerable  tine  and 
trouble  through  an  advertise:ient  in  your  paper  o!i 
Chromalox  heating  units  advertised  by  the  "'iegand  Company 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  A  telegraa  to  then  brought 
innediate  action  and  air-^all  delivery,  and  1  havd  now 
standardized  on  Chronialox  units  for  uy  entire  line  of 
dental  laboratory  dry  heat  hydraulic  presses. 


WA)'  not  PROFIT 

by  wbi7t  200  maniifaCiit)  tnu  oiild  tell  you 
about  cmbcddLd  t\  pe  heating  units? 


Chromalox    *^ 

ELECTRIC  HEATING  UNITS    :^-T  -™-" 


^^-^ 


HERE  is  a  good  example  of  the  way 
ideas  are  stimulating  product  devel- 
opment today.  Unseen  prospects  on  the 
lookout  for  suggestions  are  watching 
manufacturers'  advertisements  and  find- 
ing help.  In  this  case  a  heating  unit 
offered  possibilities.  An  air  mail  deliv- 
ery followed  and  the  advertised  product 
is  now  the  standard  for  this  reader's  line 
— because  it  brought  him  an  improve- 
ment in  his  own  product.  That's  the  way 
it  works.  You  never  can  tell  when  the 
new  idea  may  appear  or  what  may  be 
offered  to  fit  your  need. 


THESE  opportunities  are  waiting,  often 
unsuspected,  in  the  plants  of  prospects 
where  you  would  never  think  to  send  a  let- 
ter or  a  salesman.  For  their  need  is  not  an- 
nounced. They  are  often  working  in  secret 
on  something  new.  You  don't  think  of  them 
nor  they  of  you.  Yet  you  may  have  the  very 
thing  they  want. 

PRODUCT 


I. 


pril  28,  1932 


ADVERTISING    &    SELLING 


GOOD  BUSINESS 

for  the  Advertiser 


MORE  than  a  year  ago, 
the  Wiegand  Ck)nipany 
reported  that  Product 
Engineering  was  bringing 
them  many  inquiries.  Some 
of  these,  as  in  the  case  cited 
here,  resulted  in  highly  de- 
sirable business.  And  so  this 
manufacturer  advertises 
continuously  to  the  product 
engineer,  because  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  product  im- 
provements and  on  the  look- 
out for  new  ideas  that  will 
help  open  up  broader  mar- 
kets. "Product  Engineer- 
ing," this  letter  says,  "is 
helping  us  do  this  job  effec- 
tively." And  this  is  natural, 
because  the  product  engi- 
neer is  the  key  man  right 
now. 


EDWIK  L.TVIBCiAXa>  CXAIRlVNY 


PlTTSBUROaPA. 


Mr.  H.  E.  Hllty, 
Product  Engineering, 
loth  Avenue  at  letti   Street, 
New  lork  City. 


t  aeena  to  U3  that  if  a  manufacturer  of  heating 
1  motors,  wiring  devices,  cables  and  heater  cord, 
er  hundred-and-one  so-called  "parts"  (and  thla  In- 
electrical  parts,  too)  used  in  the  fabrication  of 
f  jroducts  wants  to  develop  a  wider  market,  that 
reached  and  developed  by  the  help  of 


ethlng  elec- 
lectrical 


"Product  Engineering". 

Simply  because  a  manufacturer  makes 
trical  doesn't  mean  that  he  should  stick  to  thi 
industry.  At  least,  we  reach  out,  keep  in  tou 
possible  manufacturing  prospect.  Sou  never  can  tell  ' 
manufacturer  of  cutlery,  or  forged  tools,  or  poultry  ^ 
or  radio  is  going  to  swing  over  to  making  a  line  of  electrical 
products, 

"Product  Engineering"  is  helping  us  do  this  Job 


W.Hunter  Snead/AK 


But  your  approach  to  these  men  is  simple 
and  direct  in  the  advertising  pages  of 
Product  Engineering  —  their  paper.  For 
here  month  after  month  is  the  information 
they  are  looking  for  to  help  them  in  their 
work.  It  is  the  running  story  of  product 
development — told  in  the  news  of  products, 
parts,  materials  and  equipment — the  meth- 


ods  and   experiences   of  other   product 
engineers. 

It  is  good  business  for  them  to  read  this 
publication.  Therefore  it  is  good  business 
for  you  to  tell  your  story  in  Product 
Engineering.  We  will  be  glad  to  cooper- 
ate in  every  way  to  help  you  to  do  it 
effectively. 


ENGINEERING 


McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


ADVERTISING    ii     SELLING 


April  28.  1932 


In  the  Chicago 
territory  —  start 
your  new 
cannpaign  with 
a  stinnulating 
sales  nneetingl 

Get  the  salesmen  together — 
where,  without  interruption  or 
outside  distraction,  you  can 
give  them  the  whole  story  of 
the  new  sales  drive  and  adver- 
tising campaign.  Start  them 
with  plenty  of  enthusiasm  and 
confidence.  Bring  them  all  to- 
gether at  Hotel  Knickerbocker, 
Chicago. 

We're  justly  proud  of  the  many 
outstanding  national  advertisers 
who  have  made  this  progres- 
sive, modern  hotel  headquar- 
ters for  such  conferences.  Ideal 
facilities — up-to-the-minute  ac- 
commodations. We'll  be  glad 
to  answer  your  inquiry  in  detail. 


HOTEL 
KNICKERBOCKER 

CHICAGO 

Walton   PI.  at   Michigan 
Adjoining   Palmolive   Building 

ALLAN   e.   HURST,    Manager 
(formerly  with  Hotel  Aetor,  New  York) 


Drug  Store  Interiors 
for  Display 

[Continiiod  from  page  51  \ 

be  guarded  against  by  registering  each 
book  in  the  name  of  the  individual 
druggist  to  whom  the  table  has  been 
sold  and  by  issuing  the  books  from  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Druggists 
Supply  Corporation  only  on  receipt 
of  the  signed  contracts.  Differently 
colored  coupons  for  each  of  the  four 
quarters  will  prevent  precollection  of 
the  free  goods 

The  printed  contract  forms  and  de- 
scriptive broadsides  were  turned  over 
to  the  1068  salesmen  of  the  122  D.  S.  C. 
wholesalers  on  April  11th.  A  prelim- 
inary announcement,  however,  had 
been  sent  out  ten  days  before  that,  and 
in  those  ten  days,  without  even  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  table,  fully  two  thou- 
sand commitments  were  obtained  from 
druggists. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
original  plan  for  5000  tables  (and 
$300,000  in  free  goods)  would  be 
modest  enough.  The  wholesalers  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  idea,  a  part  of 
their  enthusiasm  being  explained  by 
the  excellent  profit  they  receive  on  the 
tables.  (They  cost  $22.50  in  carload 
lots  of  80.)  Their  reactions  to  the  loss 
of  their  profits  on  the  merchandise  de- 
livered as  free  goods  and  the  exact 
exten  to  which  the  wholesaler  sales- 
man may  be  expected  to  "snitch"  on 
his  customers  when  they  violate  the 
provisions  of  the  contract  both  still  re- 
main to  be  seen. 

Deliveries  of  the  tables  will  begin 
earlv  in  May. 


Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers 

Plan  $6,000,000  Advertising 

Campaign 

TO  slimulate  the  use  of  gas  and  gas- 
burning  appliances,  the  manufacturers 
in  this  field  plan  to  spend  about  $6,000,000 
during  the  next  three  years  on  national  ad- 
vertising, according  to  a  recent  announce- 
ment by  John  A.  Fry,  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional advertising  committee  of  the  manufac- 
turers section  of  the  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  the  plan  will  be  in 
operation  by  June  15. 

The  program  calls  for  an  expenditure  of 
about  $2,000,000  each  year  for  the  next 
three  years.  This  appropriation  will  be  fi- 
nanced through  contributions  from  the  ap- 
pliance manufacturers  of  5  per  cent  of  their 
1932  sales  forecast  by  months,  which  is  ar- 
rived at  by  taking  1931  actual  sales  figures 
as  a  basis. 


BELLE VUE 
STRATFORD 

PHILADELPHIA 

ITS  faultless  attendance  and 
genuine  hospilalily  give 
even  the  most  transient  guest  a 
sense  of  quiet  comfort  in  ilie 
very  midst  of  Philadelphia's 
social  and  business  life. 
Rates  conshlent  with  present  times 
CLAUDE  H.  BENNETT 
General  Miriager 


delpl   a    Pa 
S  ae  of  Ne 


\ 


afore  aid    personally 


holder   appea  ; 


J.  H.  MOORE. 

(Signature  of  Business  Manncer) 
and   subscribed  before  me   this   22nd  day 


HARRY  F.   SCHWENK. 


I 


A  D  \  E  R  T  I  S  I  N  G     &     SELLING 


THE  NEWS  DIGEST 

M  A  K  C  A  K  F.  T    H  ()  \V  I.  I!  >   .     F.litor 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled  for  quick  and  convenient 

reference.     The  Editor  iiill  be  glad  to  receive   items  of  neics  for  inclusion  in  this  department. 

Address  Advertising  &  Selling,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 

ISSUE   OF    APRIL   28,    1932 

CHANGES  m  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

A'ame  and  Address                                                        Product                          Former  Agency  .\uii  Ailic-rtising  Through 

( ' )  C.  K.  R.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O Hardware   SpecialtiesNone   Campbell-Sanford    Adv.    Co.,    To- 
ledo, O. 

Carvac  Corp.,  Stratford,  Conn.   Vacuum    Cleaner   for 

Automobiles    None   Wales  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

llvprcilit,  Inc..  Kearny.  N.  J.  Textile    Conditioning 

Machinery    Direct    Chas.  Dallas  Reach  .^dv.  Agency, 

Newark,  N.  J. 
.■\(ine-Evans  Co.,  Indianapolis,  liul.  flour  and  Feed    ...    Phillip    Lewis,    Inc.,    Indianapolis, 

Ind The    Caldwell-Baker    Co.,    Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Gits  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill Pocket  Knives    Direct    .  .  Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Pootatuck  Mfg.  Co.,  Stratford,  Conn .Mitering  Tools   None   .  .  Wales  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Add-A-Vans  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y Automotive  Special- 
ties     None  .  Picard-Sohn,  Inc.,  New  York 

Champion  Soap  Co.,  New  York  Hand  Soap  and  .Anti- 

Freeze   None   .  I'irardSohn.  Inc.,  New  York 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  New  York  .  Book.  Printing  and 
Kraft    Papers;     Pulp 

Products     Hawley  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  YorkKetchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

S(  hanz,  Inc.,  New  York   Men's  Tailor  Grant    &    Wadsworth,    Inc.,    New 

York    Cramer-Tobias  Co..  Inc.,  New  York 

Waile,  Thresher  Corp.,  Providence,  R.  I Style  Jewelry    None   Danielson  &  Son,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Central  Railway  Signal  Co.,  Inc.,  Newton,  Mass.     Emergency    Road 

Flares,  None     Walter  B.  Snow  &  Staff,  Inc.,  Bos- 
Ion,  Mass. 

Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  Life  Insurance  None   J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Chicago, 

111. 

Eton  Products,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J Foot  Cream   Hadden  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York      Wm.    H.    Rankin    Co..    Inc.,   New 

York 

II  General  Foods  Corp.,  New  \ork    Grape-Nuts    Flakes. 

Minute  Tapioca     .  .    Erwin.   \^'asev   &    Co.,    Inc.,   New 

York    ■ Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc..  New  York 

'  '  General  Foods  Corp.,  New  York  Maxwell  House  Cof- 
fee. Post  Toast  ies. 
Post's  Bran  Flakes, 
Walter  Baker  Cocoa 
and  Chocolate,  Log 
Cabin  Syrup,  and 
Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Erwin,    Wasev    &    Co..    Inc..    New 

York  Benton  &   Bowles.  New  York 

(I  .National  Electric  Cookery  Council,  New  York  Cooperative  Cam- 
paign to  Promote 
Electricity  for  Cook- 
ing   .None  .1.  Waller  Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York 
\^est  Disinfecting  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.     Disinfectants,    Liquid 
Soap  and  Paper  Tow- 
els     Direct    .\lfred    J.    Silberstein,    Inc.,    New 

York 

Conrad  Razor  Blade  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.Razor   Blades    None     Louis  C.  Pedlar  Corp.,  New  York 

I 'j  Life  Savers,  Inc.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. Candy     Stanley    E.    Gunnison,    Inc.,    New 

York     Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  York 

American  Airways,  Inc.,  New  York   Air  Transportation     Porter  Corp.,  Boston,  Mass N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  New  York 

Wahnetah  Silk  Co.,  New  York   Silk  Fabrics    Direct   N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  New  York 

Berih  Robert-Gross,  Inc.,  New  York   Mail  Order  Women's 

Apparel     Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  New 

York    .Alfred    J.    Silberstein,    Inc.,    New 

York 
.National  Toilet  Co.,  Paris,  Tenn.   Cosmetics  Roche  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  .  .      lIaiv.vM.i-.  n-ale    Co.,    Inc.,    At- 

California  Olive  Association,  San  Francisco,  Cal.Ripe  Olives Direct    L I   .K   Hi. .in,,-   and  Logan,  Inc., 

.•^an   Fran.  I-..-...  ( :al. 

(°)  Fafnir  Bearing  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.  Bearings.    Etc.    Rickard   &   Co.,   Inc.,  New   York, 

and  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  New 

York    Wm.   B.   Remington,   Inc..   Spring- 

field,  xMass. 

(1)  The  C.  K.  R.  Co.  was  formed  recently  by  the  merger  of  the  Cronk  &  Carrier  Alfg.  Co.,  of  Montour  Falls.  N.  T.;  F.  E.  Kohler  Co 
Canton,  O.  :  and  J.  F.  Rittenhouse  Mfgr.  Co.,  of  Akron,  Ind. 

(2)  This  is  in  addition  to  the  General  Foods  accounts  already  handled   by   this  agency. 

(')  The  Council  is  sponsored  by  the  National   Electric  Light  Assn.  and  the  National  Electrical  Mfgr.s.  Assn. 
,.,  T,,:/!.— ...  r.._x._-, ,^^    ,„«„      ,      .,  .jj^^  j^jj^  Saver  advertising  will  be  placed  bv    Stanley   E.    Gunnison   as   formerly. 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISE\G  ACCOUNTS— [Continued] 


Product 


Former  Agency 


Now  Advertising   Through 


Name   and   Address 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.,  Louisville,  Ky Steam  TransportationChambers  Agency,  Inc.,  Louisville, 

Ky Gardner  Adv.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky 

.  Air     Filters     and 

Equipment  Chambers  Agency,  Inc.,  Louisville, 

Ky Gardner  Adv.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky 

HiUerich  &  Bradsby  Co.,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky Baseball     Bats     and  t        t      ■    -ii 

Golf   Clubs    Chambers  Agency,  Inc.,  Louisville, 

Ky Gardner  Adv.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

LouisvUle  Bedding  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky Quilts,   R  ob  e  s    and  ,        i      •     n 

Furniture  Pads    ...   Chambers  Agency,  Inc.,  Louisville, 

Ky Gardner  Adv.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mengel   Co.,  Louisville,  Ky Toys  and  Novelties      Chambers  Agency,  Inc.,  Louisville  ,  ,      o       ,      •    .„      x., 

Ky.     Gardner  Adv.  Co.,  Louisvdle,  Ky. 

.  Scales   Chambers  Agency,  Inc.,  Louisville, 

Ky Gardner  Adv.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Old  Hickory  Furniture  Co.,  Martinsville,  Ind.  .  .    Outdoor  and  Sunroom 

Furniture   Chambers  Agency,  Inc.,  Louisville, 

Ky Gardner  Adv.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky, 

Natural  Laboratories,  Akron,  0 Prophylactic    None   Ralph    W.    Sharp    &    Associates, 

Cleveland,  O. 
Medi- 

Direct    Lewis-Waetjen  Agency,  Inc.,  New 

York 


American  Air  Filter  Co.,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Stimpson  Computing  Scale  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Drug  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  Proprietary 
Simplex  Piston  Ring  Sales  Co.  of  America,  Cleve- 


land,  O. 

A.  Nash  Tailoring  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Paragon-Revolute  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Airlane  Products  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Air  Conditioner 


.  Piston   Rings    Sweeney  &  James  Co.,  Cleveland, 

0 Clark-McDaniel-Fisher  &  Spelman, 

Inc.,  Akron,  O. 

.  Men's    Tailors    Procter  &  Collier  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.Archer  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  Cincinnati, 

O. 

Colson  Co.,  Elyria,  0 Bicycles,     Invalid  r-i      i      i 

Chairs,   Casters,   Etc.  Advance    Adv.    Corp.,    Cleveland,     , 

O Henry   P.   Boynton   Adv.   Agency, 

Inc.,  Cleveland,  0. 
.  Blueprinting     Equip- 
ment and  Accessories  None     The  Johnston  Adv.  &  Sales  Serv- 
ice, Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Chamberlain  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Des  Moines,  la.  Lotion     Arthur  Towell,  Inc.,  Madison,  Wis.Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

None     Ad-Craftsmen,     Salt     Lake     City, 

Utah 

Western  Venetian  Blind  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  .Venetian    Blinds    .  .   Smith  &  Ferris,  Los  Angeles,  CaL.Dana  Jones  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Hammond  Clock  Co.,  Chicago,  111  Clocks The  Glen  Buck  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago,  LI. 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [^rfuerfisers,  Etc.] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

Willard  F.  Deveneau    .  .  The  Strobridge  Lithographing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0.,  Mer- 
chandising  Director    The  Richardson  Taylor-Globe 

Corp.,  Cincinnati,  0 Executive 

Harold  Knapp    The  Celotex  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Sales  Manager  Same  Company   Distribution  Manager 

R.  A.  Foster  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York,  Adv.  Manager Gotham     House,     Inc.,     New 

York    Adv.  and  Promotion  Manager 

Edmund  F.  Chilton  ....  Electro-Light  Standard  Engraving  Co.,  New  York,  Pres.Gotham  Photo-Engraving  Co., 

Inc.,  New  York    Executive 

William  Huffman Electro-Light     Standard     Engraving    Co.,    New    York, 

Treasurer     Gotham  Photo-Engraving  Co.. 

Inc.,  New  York   Executive 

Harry  E.  Orr The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  Adv.  Man- 
ager     Resigned 

William  B.  Brown,  Jr.  . .  Sheffield  Steel  Corp.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Adv.  Manager     Resigned 

James  N.  Lewis,  Jr Grauman-Jennings  Studios,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff  Wallace  Bassford  Studios,  St. 

Louis,  Mo Staff 

C.  E.  Steffey  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  0.,  Sales  Manager  Addressograph    M  u  1 1  i  g  r  a  p  h 

Corp.,  Cleveland,  0 Vice-Pres.  and  Sales  Manager 

W.  K.  Page   Addressograph  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  Adv.  Manager   Same  Company   General   Sales  Manager 

Sidney  R.  Kent Paramount  Publix  Corp.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres Fox  Film  Corp.,  New  York     Vice-President 

Frank  J.  Coup   Redfield-Coup,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres Norge   Refrigerator   Co.,    De- 
troit,  Mich Sales  Manager 

W.  J.  McChesney   W.J.  McChesney  Export  Co.,  New  York,  President  . . .  Mohawk    Paper    Mills,    Inc., 

Cohoes,   N.   Y Sales  Manager 

Ralph    Williams    Dyer-Enzinger  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Staff   George     F.     Wamser,     Adv. 

Typographer,    Inc.,    Milwau- 
kee, Wis Staff 

Guy  S.  Hamilton  Bawden  Bros.,  Inc.,  Davenport,  la..  Merchandising  Chief  Gellman   Mfg.   Co.,  Rock  Is- 
land,   El Advertising  Manager 

Harold  W.  Gibbs    Doremus  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Space  Buyer  Twentieth  Century  Press,  Chi- 
cago, 111 Staff 

Evan  L.  Ellis   Homer  McKee  Co.*,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff  The  Fair,  Chicago,  111 Advertising  Manager 

J.  F.  O'Brien   Arbuckle  Bros.,  New  York,  Coffee  Division  Sales  Direc- 
tor and  Manager   National   Biscuit   Co.,   New 

York    Cereal  Division  Manager 

David  E.  Plews   Cuneo  Press,  Inc.,  Chicago,  HI.,  Catalog  Service  Dept. 

Mgr Same  Company  Sales  Manager 

Francis   D.   Gonda    Einson-Freeman  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Western  Sales  Man- 
ager     Same  Company,  Long  Island 

City,  N.  Y Creative   and   Sales   Develop- 
ment Manager 


f 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [^rfyernsers,  Etc.] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

Fred  E.  Steen    The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg.   Co.,  Philadelphia,   Pa., 

Vice-Pres.  and  Treas Same  Company   President  and  Treasurer 

Alvin  H.  Blount   Jell-Well   Dessert  Co.,  Ltd.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Northwest 

Division   Mgr Same  Company,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal Asst.  General  Manager 

Milton  B.  Rosenberg   .   Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  New  York,  Staff Tj-pographic  Craftsmen,  Inc . 

New   York    Type  Consultant  and  Art  Di- 
rector 
A.  M.  Eustace  National  Dairy  Products  Corp.,  New  York,  Adv.  Man- 
ager     General  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Sche- 
nectady, N.   Y Advertising  Manager 

Owen  J.  Nolan  Albert  Pick-Barth  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  Executive  Hubbard   Portable  Oven  Co., 

Chicago,   111 General  Manager 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [^genc/es] 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

George  W.  Knight  Winlhrop  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Staff   Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  New 

York Staff 

Allen  McDonald    Winthrop  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Copy  Chief   Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  New 

York    Staff 

Harry  N.  Kennedy   .  . .  .Winthrop  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Sec.  and  Treas Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  New 

York    Staff 

II.  Gordon   Hunter   .  . .  .Winthrop  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Staff   Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  New 

York    Staff 

Arthur  N.  Day   Mortimer  W.  Mears,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Treas. Hart    Vance    Co.,    St.    Louis, 

Mo Account  Executive 

Edgar  A.   Waite    The  Fox  Theatres,  New  York,  Adv.  Staff   Benton  &  Bowles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal Staff 

Linn  T.   Piper    Dunham- Younggreen-Lesan  Co.,  Chicago,  Dl.,  Staff   ...  Williams    &     Cunnyngham, 

Inc.,  Chicago,  111 Account  Executive 

F.  W.  Thurnau  Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff  Williams     &     Cunnyngham, 

Inc.,  Chicago,  111 Account  Executive 

Miss  Roma  Rudd    Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York,  Adv.  Staff  Cramer-Tobias  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York    Copy  Staff 

Leo    Morrison    Dyer-Enzinger  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Staff  Advertisers'      Service,      Inc., 

Milwaukee,   Wis Account  Executive 

Charles  Kuoni    Plumer,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III.,  Staff   Henri,    Hurst    &    McDonald, 

Inc.,   Chicago,  111 Art  Staff 

Milburn  Kusterer    Ivy  Lee  &  Associates,  New  York,  Staff  Ehlinger   &   Higgs,   Inc.,    St. 

Louis,  Mo Public  Relations  Council 

John  W.  Strickland     .   Frank  Kiernan  &  Co.,  New  York,  Account  Executive        Peck  Distributing  Corp.,  New 

York    Sales  Division  Manager 

L.  Scott   Perkins   National   Broadcasting   Co.,   San   Francisco,   Cal.,   Pro- 
duction Mgr Hanak,  Klein   &  Leahy,   San 

Francisco,  Cal Radio   Manager 

Stanley   Schlenther      ...  Pacific  Greyhound  Lines,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  District 

Passenger  Agent   Beaumont    &    Hohman,    San 

Francisco.  Cal Staff 

E.  D.  Gould   Truly  Warner  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres Frank     Presbrey     Co.,     New 

York    Vice-President 

Louis  A.  Fehling  Barnes  &  Fehling  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Executive   .  .    James  G.  Lamb  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia,  Pa Account  Executive 

W  alter  L.  Houghton  .  . .  Luxite   Silk    Products    Co.,   Milwaukee,   Wis.,   General 

Mgr Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  New 

York    Copy  and  Contact  Staff 

Andrew  Krauss    KOL  Broadcasting  Station,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Commercial 

Mgr Pearce-Knowles,      Seattle, 

Wash Staff 

Walter   Du   Bree    Walter  Du  Bree  Adv.  Agency,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Pres.   Tlios.    M.    Bowers,   Los    An- 
geles,  Cal Staff 

A.  L.  Adkins   Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Staff   .    Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gard- 
ner. San  Francisco,  Cal Staff 

Thomas  F.  Walsh   Printers'  Ink  Publications,  New  York,  Editorial  Staff     Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc., 

New   York    Copy  and  Contact  Staff 

J.  C.   Goldstein    Milgrim,  New  York,  Sales  and  Adv.  Mgr Sterling    Adv.    Agency,    New 

York     Account  Executive 

Lester   Wolf    Hutchinson-Ricker  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Staff Midwest  Adv.  Agency,  Terre 

Haute,  Ind President 

Osborne  B.  Bond   Richardson,  Alley  &  Richards   Co.,  New  York,   Space 

Buyer       Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  New 

York     Space  Buyer 

Bruce   Gallup    Columbia  Pictures  Corp.,  New  York,  Adv.  and  Publicity 

Director     Donahue    &    Coe,    Inc.,    New 

York     Staff 

Weston   Hill    Maxon,  Inc.,  Chicago,  HI.,  Copy  Staff Reimer,  Whitehill  &  Sherman, 

Inc.,  New  York   Copy  Chief 

Walter  I.  Willis   Queensborough  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Long  Island  City, 

N.  Y.,  Vice-Pres Harry  R.  Gelwicks  Co.,  Inc., 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  Vice-President 

Sherley  Hunter Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York,  Copy  Staff                     Frank    Presbrey    Co.,    Phila- 
delphia, Pa Staff 

Keith  Fowler Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York,  Copy  Staff  Ralph  Jones,  Inc.  N,ew  YorkCopy  Staff 

Frederick   Jordan    Gardiner  &  Wells  Co.,  New  York,  Exec.  Vice-Pres Churchill  -  Hall,     Inc.,     New 

York Staff 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— [Media] 

Name                                 Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated  With  Position 

Eniile  R.  Weadon   Paul  Block  &  Associates,  New  York,  Vice-Pres Pictorial    Review    Co.,    New 

York     Eastern   Adv.   Manager 

Ravmond  Perry   Red   Book,   New   York,   Staff    Pictorial    Review    Co.,    New 

York    Advertising  Staff 

Harry  Brown    New  York  Evening  Post,  Advertising  Manager  Resigned 

J.  Mora  Boyle    Kansas  City    tMo.)    Journal-Post,  Vice-Pres.  and  Adv. 

Mgr New  York  Evening  Post  Advertising  Manager 

Charles  M.  McLennan     Florida  Grower,  Tampa,  Fla.,  Adv.  Manager  Florida  Farmer,  Jacksonville. 

Fla Advertising  Manager 

W.  S.  Newhouse,  Jr.    .  .  Barron  G.  Collier,  Inc.,  New  York,  Staff  The    Graduate    Group,    Inc.. 

New  York    Staff 

Pen    Hart    Paul  Block  &  Associates,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff Philadelphia   News,    Chicago. 

Ill Western  Representative 

Charles  F.  Dilcher   ....  Seripps-Howard  Newspapers,  Chicago,  111.,  Staff   Same  Company,  Dallas,  Tex.  National  Adv.  Manager 

J.  H.  Forman   Mt.  Vernon   (Wash.)    Daily  Herald,  Adv.  Manager   .      Seattle    (Wash.)    North    End 

Herald  Advertising   Manager 

Vernon  W.  Caughill   ...San  Francisco  (Cal.)  News,  .\sst.  Adv.  Director  San  Diego    (Cal.)    Sun  Business   Slanager 

James  R.  Holliday   ..     Atlanta   (Ga.)   Constitution,  Nat.  Advertising  Manager  Retired 

Richard  L.  Hobart   Atlanta   (Ga.)   Constitution,  Nat.  Adv.  Staff   Same  Company   Nat.  Advertising  Manager 

Theodore  W.  Lord Riddle  &  Young,  New  York,  Staff Rural  New  Yorker,  New  York  Advertising  Staff 

Hugh  R.  Stevenson   Doherty-Brehm  Co.,  Chcago.  111.,  Sec.  and  Adv.  Mgr.     Fawcett    Publications,   Inc., 

Minneapolis.  Minn Advertising  Staff 

Edward  W.  Wood,  Jr.     Macfadden  Publications.  Chicago.  111.,  Staff   WGN    Broadcasting    Station, 

Chicago,  111 Advertising  Staff 

Alan  Houser   San  Diego   (Cal.)   Sun,  Business  Mgr Scripps-Howard    Newspapers. 

San   Francisco,  Cal Asst.    Pacific    Coast    Business 

Manager 
George   Brown    R.K.O..  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  KAv.  and  Publicity  Director   Columbia     Pictures     Corp., 

New  York Adv.  and  Publicity  Director 

A.  G.  Crane   Chicago   Hll.)    Daily  News.  Nat.  Adv.  Staff  Chicago    Suburban   Quality 

Group,   Chicago,  111 Staff 

C.  G.   Bennet    American  Home.  Chicago,  111..  Advertising  Staff  Chicago    Suburban    Qualify 

Group,   Chicago,  111 Staff 

George  E.  Mizen  The  American  Weekly.  Cleveland,  0.,  Staff   Cleveland    (O.)    News  Nat.  Advertising  Staff 

Frederick   Duerr    Frederick  Duerr  Adv.  Agency,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Pres.         Seattle    (Wash.)     Post  -  Intel- 
ligencer          Promotional  Staff 

Norman  E.  Knudson       Advertising  &  Selling,  Chicago,  111.,  Representative       .   Associated  Broadcasters,  Inc., 

Chicago,   111 General  Sales   Representative 

Henry  H.  Doering   Motor,  New  York,  Advertising  Manager    National     Geographic     Maga- 
zine, Chicago,  111 Representative 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The    Porter    Corporation.    Adv 
Boston,  Mass 


ng    Agency, 


Barnes    &    Fehling    Co.,    Advert 
Philadelphia,    Pa 


Ehlinger    &    Higgs,    Inc.,    Advertising    Agencv. 
Tulsa,  Okla 

W  E  H,  Inc..  Advertising  Agency,  New  York. 

ng    Agency. 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES 

Your  Garden  &  Home,  Cleveland,  0 

The  Open  Road  for  Boys  Magazine,  New  York 

The  Theatre  Guild  Magazine.  New  York        .  . 
T-Square,   Philadelphia,   Pa.    


Has  been  merged  with  the  Chas.  W.  Hoyt  Co..  Inc..  of  New  York.  The  offices  at  150 
Broad  Street,  Boston,  will  be  continued  as  the  Boston  office  of  the  Charles  W.  Hoyt 
Company.  Mr.  George  Merritt  has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of  the  Hoyt  Company 
and  will  be  manager  of  the  Boston  office.  Dickie-Raymond.  Inc.,  direct  mail  advertising, 
affiliated  with  The  Porter  Corp.,  will  maintain  a  similar  connection  with  the  Hoyt  agency. 

Has  opened  a  branch  office  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  located  in  the  Railway  Exchange 
Building.     Mr.  James  H.  Higgs,  vice-president,  is  in  charge. 

Has  joined  with  W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc..  also  of  New  York.  Arthur  Z.  Hirsh,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  WEH,  Inc.,  is  now  associated  wtb  W.  I.  Tracy.  Inc..  as  vice-president  and  account 
executive. 

Has  been  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  Warren  S.  Barnes  Co. 


11th,  begii 


Will  be  published  twi. 

heretofore. 

Has  opened  its  own  advertising  offices 

Carr  in  charge  as  western  manager. 

Has  changed  its  name  to  The  Stage. 

Has  changed  its  name  to  Shelter.     It  is  a  magazine  of  modern  architecture. 


s\l\\  the  May  issue,  instead  of  monthly  as 
cago  in  the  Bell  Building,  witli  James  T. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Name  Published  by  Address 

Law    The  Lawyer's  Magazine,  Inc.  132  W.  31st  St.,  New  York 

The  Travel-Log   Tourist  Publishing  Corp.  506  Broadway,  New  York 


First  Issue  Issuan 

April,  1932   ....  Monthly 


May,   1932 


Monthly 


Page  Size 
8Vi   X   11    in. 
7  x  9  in. 


NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES 

Agency  Business  Address  Personnel 

Camac    Associates    Advertising   Agency    Independence  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. Edwin   W.    Hart,    Curlin    MacAfee. 

Fred  W.  Mergenthaler 

Samuel  Ross    Advertising   Agency    11  Avery  St.,  Boston,  Mass Samuel  Ross 

Don  McCray    .  .    Free  Lance  Advertising 43  E.  Ohio  St..  Chicago.  Ill Don  McCray 

Olsen  &  Madar,  Inc Typographic    Service    310  E.  45th  St..  New  York  Christian   F.   Olsen,  Pres.;   John  J. 

Madar.  Sec. 
Dixie  Adv.  Co.,  Inc Outdoor  Advertising   Bluefield,  W.  Va Myles  R.  Foland,  Fred  M.  Hawley, 

C.    Ray    Hawley,    Beatrice    Kincaid 

and  E.  Mark  Kincaid 
Wm.   B.   MacLane    .Advertising  .\gency  74  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Cal William  B.  MacLane 

Frank  Wright  &  Associates   Radio  Adv.  Agency  Service  . .  Alameda     County    Title    Insurance 

Bldg.,  Oakland,  Cal Frank  Wright 
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likeh  to  use  moie-or-less  straight  il- 
lustrations for  his  wise-cracks.  We 
couldn't  find  out  why  this  distinction 
should  be  so  but  simply  report  it  for 
whatever  it  may  be  worth.  In  the  case 
of  these  manufacturers,  however,  the 
inevitable  assumption  must  be  that 
the>  put  all  their  fast  ones  in  the  first 
paragraph  while  they  are  still  sure  of 
an  audience. 

There  are  more  exceptions  to  this 
generality  than  most.  But  they  have 
usually  been  created  by  copywriters 
who  have  been  paid  a  little  extra  to 
write  the  sort  of  copy  that  will  be  read 
to  the  bitter  end.  The  ^ew  Yorker, 
adxertising  in  Time,  sets  out  to  prove 
that  it  (the  New  Yorker)  is  like  a  de- 
livery truck  and  concludes,  with  ad- 
mirable consistency,  "Garage  at  25 
West  45th  Street,  New  York."  And 
here  is  the  headline  and  illustration 
from  an  advertisement  for  Spalding's 
new  "Animal  Track"  neckties.  (lUus. 
No.  3.)  The  copy  ends  with:  "You 
can  bag  one  for  the  small  sum  of 
$2.00."  It  is  further  worthy  of  note 
that  without  exception  each  advertise- 
ment in  the  recent  Real  Silk  sock  series 
is  uniformly  consistent  throughout. 
For  they  have  been  written  by  profes- 
sional humorists  who  know  better  than 
to  start  a  farce  and  end  with  a  melo- 
drama. 

To  return  to  the  blow-hot-blow-cold 
school  of  copy.  Could  you  believe 
that  an  advertisement  which  began 
with  this  illustration  (No.  4 1  and  the 
headline  "You'll  like  our  stepchild 
The  Listerine  Cigarette"  would  be 
talking  like  this  in  the  fourth  para- 
graph?: "Listerine  Cigarettes  are  not 
to  be  confused  with  medicated  cigar- 
ettes whose  essences  are  so  pronounced 
that  they  annoy  the  habitual  smoker. 
Listerine  is  mild  and  bland.  Aside 
from  that  cooling  effect,  you  can 
scarcely  believe  that  you  are  not  smok- 
ing your  favorite  brand." 

In  another  variation  the  advertiser 
decides  to  dramatize  his  story  by  let- 
ting us  eavesdrop  on  a  conversation, 
or  even  on  a  soliloquy.  Here's  the 
top  half  of  such  an  advertisement  for 
Chase  and  Sanborn's  Coffee.  (Illus. 
No.  5.)  But  all  too  frequently  this 
device'  becomes  simply  a  come-on.  The 
characters  are  not  trusted  to  tell  the 
whole  story.  It  is  as  if  a  playwright 
were  to  come  out  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act  and  take  the  rest  of  the  eve- 


Advertisers'  Index 

Advertising  forms  for  the  May  12th  issue  of  Advertising  &  Selling  close 
on  May  2nd.  All  neiv  copy  or  change  of  copy  instrtictions  concerning  the 
May  12th  issue  must  reach  our  office,  9  East  38th  Street,  l\ew  York  City, 
not  later  than  the  above  date.  The  publishers  reserve  the  right  to  repeat 
the  last  advertisement  in  all  active  contracts  if  copy  instructions  are  not  re- 
ceived one  iceek  preceding  date  of  puMiralinn. 
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.Vmprican  Biinkers  Association  Journal  3S 

American  Printer   ') 

American    Warehousemen's   Association  31 

American    Weekly 37 


Batten,     Barton,     Durstine     &     Osborn. 

Inc 27 

Bellevue-Stratford    Hotel     51 

Blackstone  Hotel   46 

Boone  .Organization,  Rodney  E., 

Inside  Back  Cover 


[c] 

Champion  Stationery  &  Printing  Co...  60 

Chicago  Daily  News   33 

Chicago  Tribune    Back  Cover 

Criterion   Service    45 


De  Haan  Letters,  Inc.  60 

De  Witt  Hotels   51 

Doulberry   Studios    60 


Gas    Ai;e.Record  6 

Gas  Appliance  Merchandising    60 

Gibson  Hotel   50 

Gotham  Photo-Engraving  Co.,  Inc 4 


[/»] 
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jj  THE  MARKET  PLACE  ^J^ 


•    Advertising  Displays     • 


WoUtid  Edge  DucJcine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Sign* 

lithographed    Outdoor    and    Indoor 

Displays 


►  ""color"'""'"   "'^ 

^SILK  -  SCREEN  PROCESS^ 
^Doulberry     Studios-^ 

^  Stt  B<tt  45th  St.  Nc«  York  Otf  ^ 


•        Badness  Papers       • 


Natural   and  Manufactured    Gas  Weekly 

t^    A  C  Reaches  over  98%   (based  on  num- 

VyAO  ■»"•  o'  ">""'")    »'    "le  purchasins 
power  of  manuractured  and  natural 

*    j-^  W-.  gas    utilities.      F^rst    in    editorial 

A  I  '  Ij  leadership,  in  circulation,  in  adver- 

r».\ymli  tlslne  volume.    For  details,  write  to 

RECORD  \"E^»?jr«¥ 


T/»e  AMERICAN 
PRINTER 

Reid  monthly  by  procreiilv* 
»nDter-*zeeatlT0i  of  ttat  Urcvr 
•nd  m  •  r  •  prop-esilve  pUnti. 
Uu  Irayen  af  nn*  pUnt 


9  E.  38th  St.,  New  York 


^       GAS    APPLIANCE       ^ 
MERCHANDISING 

A    luDth];    magazine    going    to    over    6,000 


9  E.  38TH  ST. 


•    Letter  Service     • 


SALES      LETTERS 


booklet    describing 


•     Stationery    • 


Our  Customers 

Save  Money 

C3iampion  Stationery   ft    Pr!ntln|  Co. 

125   Church    Street,   New   York   Qty 

Phone  Bardar   7118 


WHY 
IT  WILL 
PROFIT  YOU 

to   be   represented   in 
the  Market  Place 


O  ECAUSE  it  keeps  your 
-*-'  name  and  service  be- 
fore a  selected  group  of 
10,000  buyers  at  all  times 
at  an  astonishing  low  cost. 

Because  it  is  classified 
for  cpiick  and  easy  ref- 
erence. 

Because  your  advertise- 
ment never  is  in  compe- 
tition with  larger  display. 
For  rates  and  other  in- 
formation, write  or  phone 
the  manager  of  the 


MARKET  PLACE 

ADVERTISING  &   SEIXING 
9  E.  38th  St.  New  York 


ning  to  tell  the  audience  about  some 
of  the  things  he  had  hoped  to  get  over 
in  the  next  two  acts — acts  which  he 
considered  unwise  to  write. 

In  the  instance  of  this  particular 
Chase  and  Sanborn  advertisement  the 
subsequent  copy  not  only  quickly  dis- 
misses Socrates  but  informality  as 
well.  That  this  condescending  atti- 
tude to  the  story-telling  abilities  of 
one's  cast  is  not  necessary  has  been 
ably  demonstrated  by  such  recent  ad- 
vertisements as  the  Ivory  Soap  baby 
ones,  a  notable  one  for  Hart,  Schaffner 
&  Marx,  and  the  Colgate  school  boy 
one. 

At  this  point  we  want  to  register  a 
vigorous  protest  against  what  seems  to 
be  a  growing  practice.  A  protest 
against  such  headlines  as  Vaseline 
Hair  Tonic's  "A  Hair  Raising  Story" 
and  Kelvinator's  " — but  who  wants  to 
be  a  Camel?"  Headlines  which  led 
us,  humor  lover  that  we  are,  to  ex- 
pect at  least  one  snappy  wise-crack  in 
the  copy ;  when  in  reality  the  copy  was 
in  both  instances  (and  in  many  others) 
if  anything  more  formal  and  stilted 
than  customary. 

Also  a  protest  against  a  funny  little 
line-cut  in  an  otherwise  conventional 
advertisement.     For  the  same  reason. 

And  we'd  like  to  protest  against  this 
rage  for  comic-strip  advertisements  (a 
rage  brought  about  no  doubt  by  the 
Gallup  survey  and  its  disclosures  con- 
cerning the  depths  to  which  the  Amer- 
ican sense  of  humor  can  sink) .  Comic 
strip  ads  which  are  just  like  comic 
strips  except  they  aren't  comic.  Comic 
strips  in  which  the  characters  make  a 
point  of  saying  grave,  forceful  things 
about  Rinso,  Super-Suds  and  Postum. 

We'd  like  to  protest,  we  say,  but 
we  won't  because  we  know  it  wouldn't 
do  any  good.  One  of  the  darn  things 
for  Vick  Chemical  drew  132,035  cou- 
pons from  the  Comic  Weekly,  we  are 
told. 

And  anyway  we'd  have  to  find  some 
way  of  excepting  this  Sanka  Coffee  ad- 
vertisement from  our  censures  (Illus. 
No.  6)  and  we're  much  too  tired  for 
any  more  exceptions. 
• 
Fred  E.  Hall  Dies 

FRED  E.  HALL,  sales  executive  of  Out- 
door Advertising  Incorporated,  New  York 
City,  died  on  April  11th  at  his  home,  Larch- 
mont.  New  York. 

Mr.  Hall  spent  his  entire  business  life  in 
sales,  first  with  Swift  &  Company  of  Chicago, 
later  with  Barron  Collier's  Street  Railway 
Corporation,  Boston,  Poster  Advertising  Com- 
pany, General  Outdoor  Advertising  Co.,  Inc., 
and  Outdoor  Advertising  Incorporated. 
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AUTHORS   wrote 


2026  Pages^  embracing 
138  Automotive  Engineering  Articles 
104  Automotive  Production  Articles 
98  Automotive  Management  Articles 
And  over   .    500  Pages  of  NEWS 

....  as  102  Correspondents  throughout  the  World 
l<ept  our  readers  informed  by  cables^ 
telegrams   and   the  mails,    in  1931. 

The    Value    of    Such    An    Automotive    Magazine 

As    An    Advertising    Medium    Is    Obvious 


Because  there   you   will   find    the    keenest   reader  Because  there  you  will    find    an   aggressive   mar- 

interest,    by    members    of    the    World's    Largest 


ket — one  that  has  led   the  world   in   activity,   in 
improvement  of   its   products,   and    in    unbroken 
Manufacturing  Industry.  selling  effort  in  spite  of  business  conditions. 


Because  there  you  will   address  only  such    mem-'  Because  there   is   a    niedium   through   which    you 

,  r  ,1     ,   •     1     ,  ■   ri  I       ■        ■     ,1  still     can     sell     materials,     supplies,     accessories, 

bers  of  that  industry  as   influence  buying   ,n  the  equipment,     tools,     etc.,     to     +his     greatest     of 

thousands  of  plants  where  they  are  employed.  present-day  markets — and 


T  H  A  T  *  S 

AUTOMOTIVE    INDUSTRIES 

Chestnut  and  56th  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A     U.B.P.     PUBLICATION 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE 

UNITED    BUSINESS    PUBLISHERS,  Inc.,       239    W.    39th    Street,    New    York 

PUBLISHERS  OF: 

Metal  Trades  Textile  Jewelry  and   Optical  Automotive 

The   Iron  Age  Dry  Goods  Economist  Tte  Jewelers'   Circular  Automotive   Industries 

Economist  Buyers  Directory  Ihe   Optical  Journal 

,  ,      ,            T     J  M,.^=„Vt  The  Jewelers'   Circular   Buyers'  Automobile  Trade  Journal 

Hardware  Trade  Nugents  nVort^r , 

Hardware   Age  Nugents'   Directory  uirectory  ^^^^^  ^^^1^  Wholesale 

Hardware  Age  Catalog                    C'^'^'J"  Where-to-Buy  Book  Insurance  The  Commercial  Car  Jou 


,,     -c-     .    ,■  ,  Hart  Retail  Publications  The   Spectator  ,  ,         ,   „      , 

Hardware  Age  Venfed    List  ^,^,^^;,^  Retail  Services  Spectator  Insurance  Books  Automotive   Industrial  Red   Book 

,.,      ,        .  Chilton    Automotive    Multi-Guide 
Shoes                                                     Toys                                                        Warehousing 

Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder  Toy  World  Distribution  and  Warehousing  Chllfnn   Aero  Directory  and  Catalog 


Data 


for  the 

Industry 

To  manufacturers  who 
can  make  profitable 
sales  use  of  the  answers  to 
any  of  the  questions  listed 
in  the  two  panels  at  the 
right,  NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM  NEWS 
will  send  a  representative 
equipped  to  furnish  the 
desired  information. 

Because  of  the  character 
and  detailed  nature  of  the 
data,  it  is  not  available  for 
mail  distribution. 

Please  address  requests  to 
the  Cleveland  office. 


NATIONAL 

PETROLEUM 
NEWS 

Pnblished  from 
1213  W.  Third  St. 
Cleveland. 

Member : 

A.  B.  C.  :  A.  B.  P. 


REFINING 


1.  How  many  oil  refining  companies 
are  there  in  the  U.  S.? 

2.  How  many  oil  refineries  do  these 
companies  own? 

3.  What  is  the  total  oil  refining  capac- 
ity of  the  U.  S.? 

4.  What  is  the  total  cracking  capacity 
of  the  U.  S.? 

3.   What   per   cent   of   the   oil   refining 
capacity  of  the  U.  S.  is  located 
a — east  of  the  Mississippi, 
b — in  the  Mid-Continent  or  Culf 

Coastal  Region, 
c — in    the    Rocky    Mountain    Re- 
gion, 
d — in  the  Pacific   Coast  Region? 

6.  What  is  the  indicated  trend  of  crack- 
ing in  the  Oil  Indnstry  for  1932? 

7.  What  is  "Octane  Rating"  and  why 
will  higher  Octane  Rating  of  gaso- 
line require  new  oil  refining  equip- 
ment? 

8.  \niat  is  the  total  foreign  oil  refining 
capacity  of   the   world? 

9.  How  many  foreign  oil  refining  com- 
panies  are  there? 

10.  In  what  foreign  countries  are  oil  re- 
fineries located? 

11.  How  many  foreign  oil  refineries  are 
owned  by  American  oil  companies? 

12.  Who  are  the  foreign  oil  companies 
owning  foreign  oil  refineries? 
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1.  How  many  oil-company-owned  fill- 
ing stations  are  there  in  each  state 
in  the  Union? 

2.  How  many  regular  oil  companies 
are  there  in  the  U.  S.? 

3.  How  many  gasoline  and  oil  dealers 
are  there  in  the  U.  S.? 

4.  How  many  bulk  or  wholesale  oil  sta- 
tions are  there  in  the  U.  S.? 

5.  How  many  motor  trucks  are  owned 
by  oil  companies  in  the  U.  S.? 

6.  How  many  so-caUed  Major  oil  com- 
panies are  there  in  the  U.  S.  and 
who  are  they? 

7.  How  many  Local  or  State- Wide  oil 
companies  or  distributors  in  the 
U.  S.? 

8.  How  many  filling  stations,  bulk  sta- 
tions, or  motor  trucks  are  owned  by 
major  oil  companies? 

9.  What  is  a  Local  or  State-Wide  oil 
company? 

10.  How  many  filling  stations,  bulk  sta- 
tions, or  motor  tracks  are  owned  by 
Local  or  State- Wide  oil  companies? 

11.  What  is  a  local  independent  oil  and 
gasoline  dealer? 

12.  How  much  gasoline  was  sold  for 
automobiles  in  each  state? 


Printed  iB  U.  S. 


